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INTRODUCTORY ADDRESS 

BY THE 

COMPOSERS OF THE PERSIAN VERSION 

Praisb and glory unbounded is due to that adorable Being, in the 
investigation of whose ways ; through several mazes, the most learned 
theologians are exchausted, and the most contemplative philosophers, 
in the wilderness of research, find the foot of comprehension shackled 
with the fetters of amazement !—Duly to return thanks for his favours 
(which to offer is a duty indispensably incumbent on every existent 
being) is impossible ; and to touch the skirt of his intelligence (which 
exceeds the power of the finger of diligence) by force of reason and 
study, impracticable !—Salutations innumerable are also to be presented 
at the tribunal of Him who is seated on the elect throne, to follow 
whose infallible institutes is a certain means of attaining the Divine 
favour, and whose world-illuminating Lamp of Law derives its sacred 
light from the morning beams of the Day of Judgment.—All honour 
and blessing upon him, acid upon his holy family, and his worthy 
Companions! —Upon the tablets of the hearts of those who adorn the 
exordium of the book of knowledge and wisdom, and upon the minds 
of those who expound the collected mysteries of the creation, it is 
impressed,—that, from the day that the delightful region of Bengal 
was cheered by the rays of Government of the Nawab Governor- 
General, Mr. Warren Hastings, the whole of his wise and prudent 
attention was occupied and directed to this point,—that the care and 
protection of the country, and the administration of public affairs, 
should be placed on such a footing, that the community being sheltered 
from the scorching heat of the sun of violence and tyranny, might find 
the gates closed against injustice and oppression ; and that the range 
of sedition in those who deviate from the road of truth might be limited 
and shortened :—and since this hope must be fulfilled through the 
influence of the holy Law t>f the Prophet, and the injunctions and inhibi¬ 
tions of the chosen sect,—this denizen of the kipgdorrf of humility and 
solitude, named Gholam Yehee, was therefore Instructed and em¬ 
powered, together with Molla Taj-addeen, Meer ‘Mohammed Hossein, 
and Molla Sharaeeat Oolla, to translate from the Arabic language into 
the Persian idiom certain treaties upon the Law, but particularly that 
excellent work the Hedaya (which, from its great subtlety, and the 
closeness of its style, is a species of miracle),—to which, accordingly, 
with their assistance, applying his attention, the Arabic text was, as 
much as it would admit, reduced into a Persian version ; which they 
have entitled the Hedaya Farsee [Persian Guide],—hoping that mankind 
may thereby find their wants supplied, and that profit and advantage 
may thence accrue. 

From those whose who travel in this fruitful garden let it not be 
concealed, that where, in thfe course of their investigation, the word 
Sheikhine [the two Elders] is mentioned, it signifies the two renowned 
Doctors, Imam Anoo Haneefa, and the most illustrious of his disciples. 
Imam Aboo Yoosaf : —where the word 1 irrafine [the two extremes] 
is written, it imports the sublime name of Aboo Haneefa (on wl^pm be 
the ^eace of God) and Imam Mohammed, who stands next in rank to 
the two Elaers and by the term Sahibine [the two disciples] are in¬ 
tended the two scholars of Haneefa, upon both of whom be the blessing 
Gqd ! 

A hope is indulged, from the benevolence of those who shall persue 
the following pages, that if in passing over thfc valleys and the hills of 
this long journey, it should happen that the foot of meditation has any¬ 
where slipped from its place, they will not treat it with severity, npr 
expose it to the finger of scorn or reprehension.—The guidance is 
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Book I. Of Zakat. 

Zakat means the alms imposed by the Law, in opposition to Sadka 
[charity], which signifies the voluntary contributions of individuals, and 
which is treated of at large under the head of gifts.—As Alms, in our 
application of that word, is always used to denote something purely 
gratuitous, the translator, in treating of those imposed by the Mussul¬ 
man law, has retained the original term, to which the English language 
does not afford any expression strictly analogous. Some writers have 
confounded Zakat and Sadka under one common meaning. The Arbian 
commentators, however, make an essential difference between them ; 
for the former is merely an indispensable * compliance with a legal 
obligation, claiming no merit in futurity ; whereas the latter is as much 
an impulse of the mind as an act of the hand, and is of course entitled 
to its reward.—The impost of Zakat originated with Mohammed 
himself, who at first employed the revenue arising from it according 
to his discretion, in th% support of his needly adherents ; but 
the objects of it were*afterwards ascertained by various passages in 
the Koran ; and it is somewhat remarkable that the Prophet parti¬ 
cularly excluded the members of his own family from any participation 
in it, and this in terms which sufficiently denote the arrogant 
superiority assume! by the tribe of Hashim.* To compensate, how¬ 
ever, for this execusion, he admitted them to a fifth share in that 
proportion of the spoil which was alloted to the public treasury. For 
some generations after Mohammed this impost was regularly collected, 
and faithfully applied to its appointed purposes.—In most Mussulman 
territories it continues to be levied at the present day ; but the original 
object of its disbursement have been long since disregarded, and 
what was intended as a relief to the poor* is now,** even in the best 
regulated governments, carried to the exchequer of the prince, who 
endeavours to satisfy his conscience by a sort of commutation, in the 
erection of mosques, or the support of a few indigent and idle Fakeer^ 
about his palace. That which commenced in the indigence or rapacity 
of the sovereign, has now acquired a sort of prescriptive ^ithority ; 
and the revenue derived from Zakat is universally consjderetl as the 
right of the state. It has indeed, for several centuries past, ceased to be 
collected upon stationary property, the only tax which at presehL 

* See his declaration upon ttjis subject (vol. I.) # where the grossness of the meta¬ 
phors used by him is worthy of remark. 
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bears the name of Zakat being that imposed on goods imported in the 
way of trade from one country or district into another, and levied 
in the name of a toll.—Many of its rules will be found to apply 
peculiarly to Arabia and Syria, the countries in which these laws 
originated, and where flocks and herds have ever formed a chief part 
of the wealth of the inhabitants. Although the laws of Zakat have in a 
great measure been superseded, or become obsolete with respect to their 
original design, yet they are worthy of attention, as incidentally 
involving many of the laws of property in points not immediately 
connected with this subject.—Under this head is comprehended the 
Sadka Fittir or alms given to the poor on the festival of breaking Lent; 
because the payment of those is considered as a divine ordinance, and 
the amount (contrary to other descriptions of Sadka) is particulary 
prescribed by the law. 

Zakat is the only one of the five books upon the Abadat, or 
spiritual law, retained by the English translator. It, is, therefore, 
immediately followed by the Maamilat, or temporal law,—commencing 
with Marriage, and ending (properly) with Bequest, the last temporal 
act of Man;— though a short supplementary book upon Hermaphrodites 

is added. 


^ Book II. Of Marriage. 

\ 

The preliminaries to this most important of all contract, as set 
forth in Chap. I, are stated in terms remarkably simple. No provision 
is made for the execution of any written engagement; no particular form 
of ceremony is prescribed ; but the efficiency of the whole is made to 
depend merely upon the oral declarations of the parties, before sufficient 
witnesses. In fact, written engagements were not.in common use until 
some time after the establishment of Islaaiism.—A section of this 
chapter is occupied throughout with the matriihonial prohibitions and 
restrictions, with respect to which the Mohammedan and Levitical law 
have a close affinity. The principal of these restrictions are, that a 
man shall not marry his relation within the prohibited degrees ; that 
he shall not have more than four wives at a time ; and that he shall not 
marry, together, two women related to each other within the pro¬ 
hibited degrees.—To the political and speculative inquirer the most 
curious features in this book are, the passages which particularly 
concern Women, as contained in Chap. II. and III. from which it 
appears, that the female sex are, among the Mussulmans, invested with 
many personal rights and independent privileges, such as certainly, in 
some measure, compensate for the various hard conditions to which 
law or custom has subjected the daughters of Islam. These, as they 
are fully discussed in the body of the work, it is needless to 
recapitulate. The most striking of them which occurs under this 
articles is, the liberty allowed to a woman to dispose of herself in 
marriage independent of her guardians, and the right of option which 
still remainsjo one contracted during infancy, after she shall have 
attained to maturity, which the law fixes at a very early age.* A 
woman is also entitled to posses her dower, or marriage settlement, 

4 


* See Vol. III. 
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as her own exclusive property, which she may dispose of by gift, will, 
or other deed, altogether independent of her husband, or of any claims 
which may lie against his estate.—Chapter VI. exhibits a still more 
extraordinary regard, in the Mussulman legislator, for the feelings of 
the sex, upon a point of a very delicate nature, and in which he doubt¬ 
less consulted the peace of the Haram as much as the dictates of 
abstract equity.—Concerning, this, however, we shall leave the text to 
speak for itself. 


Book III. Of Fosterage. 

In a state of society where fastidious refinement has not destroyed 
the genuine feeling of the heart, the tie of fosterage is, next to that 
of blood, of the strongest and most lasting nature.—Even in the more 
remote parts of our own country the Nurse is still considered rather 
in the light of an humble relative than a menial dependent. By the 
people of Asia this idea is carried still farther ; and the nursing 
is supposed to partake of the very nature of her from whose blood 
he receives his earliest nourishment. An affinity is therefore created 
by this circumstance, which operates to render marriage illegal in the 
same manner as actual consanguinity. Hence the prohibitions occa¬ 
sioned by fosterage are analogous to those set forth in the second 
section of the preceding book,—to which this is a kind of supplement. 

Book IV. Of Divorce. 

The greate variety of matter which this book embraces, and the many 
deviations which it admits from its main subject, the translator shall 
not undertake either to account for or to defend.—From the contents 
of the first six chapters the reader will perceive that the Mohammedan 
law of divorce bears a strong affinity throughout to that of Moses. In 
this, as in marriage, rib written instrument is required, the repudiation 
being effected merely by the verbal declaration of the party.—Custom, 
indeed, and the municipal regulations of most Mussulman countries, 
following the example of the Jews, have made a writing of divorce, if 
not an essential, at least a circumstance which it would be highly 
indecorous to omit. What most forcibly strikes us on the perusal of 
this subject is the extreme facility with which a husband may rid 
himself of his female partner,—a facility which, when we consider the 
too frequent levity and fickleness of Man, seems at first sight calculated 
to expose the weaker sex to the most degrading insult which malice 
could dictate, of caprice put in practice.—The Arabian legislator has, 
however, established so many bars, and pride itself opposes such 
obstacle as, if they do not completely remedy, at least tend greatly to 
counteract this apparent defect.—Before a divorce becomes irreversible 
it must have been pronounced three times, allowing (according to 
the orthodox form) an interval of a month to pass between each 
sentence;—or such a period must have elapsed a°. affords ample room 
for reflection and repentance, in cases of anger or disgudt ; ana’a 
reversal is, at any time before the expiration of that term, established 
by either word or deed, denoting a reconciliation. The husband, 
moreover, unless he can prove gross misbehaviour, must give up-4he 
dower.—-But the most powerful obstacle to unjust or capaicious 
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repudiation is that part of the law which provides, that if a wife be 
once completely divorced, the husband cannot take her again, until 
she be previously married to, bedded with, and divorced by, another 
man.—To.this salutary regulation chiefly is owing the dislike which 
obtains against divorce in all Mussulman countries, and the dishonour 
attached to it,—insomuch that the instances of it are very rare, 
notwithstanding the liberty which is permitted by the Law. The place 
and title of Chap. XV. would naturally lead us to conclude, that it 
treats in particular of the alimony payable to a divorced wife during 
the term of probation. This, however, is by no means the case ; for 
it is made to comprehend those rights of every person which come 
under the denomination of Maintenance, —not of the wife alone, but 
also of parent, children, poor or disabled relatives, and slaves.—With 
respect to domestic arrangements, this is, perhaps, the most useful 
section of the whole work. It evinces, in many places, a considerable 
spirit of humanity, and very properly introduces. 

Book V. Of Manumission. 

Tenderness towards Slaves is certainly a prevalent principle in the 
Mussulman law, notwithstanding some passage which occur in this 
treatise concerning them are directly repugnant to common feeling, 
and to the natural rights of Man. —In the XXIVth chapter of the Koran 
this tenderness is strongly enforced with respect to certain points in the 
domestic treatment of them* and it may also be traced in various parts 
of this Commentary.—It is, indeed, in practice pretty much confined to 
the slaves professing the Mussulman faith, as it is natural to suppose 
that the followers of the Prophet do not entertain the same regard 
towards their bond-servants of other religions. Still, however, wc 
shall be guilty of great injustice, if we forgi oui'ideas of Mussulman 
slavery from the treatment experienced by Qhristian captives among 
the barbarians of Tunis and Algiers. The precepts concerning manu¬ 
mission are injunctive with respect to believers only ; but those 
which recommend kindness and good usage apply to all alike. The 
law in many instances affords them protection against injustice, and 
declares them to be “claimants of right.” It in some particulars, 
moreover, provides an alleviation to this otherwise most hopeless and 
degraded state of Man, unknown to the more polished inhabitants of 
Europe;—as may be perceived in perusing the laws with respect to 
Am-Walids, Mokatibs, ModabbirS, and Mazoons.—To the free-born 
denizen of Britain, the very name of Slave carries with it something 
odious and disgustful : but the Mohammedan bondman, generally 
speaking, experiences in a very slight degree, if at all, the miseries 
which necessarily attend that state in some of the dependencies of 
Europe ; where the riches of the community grow out of the incessant 
labour of wretches, whose shortened date of life is balanced against 
their earnings by rulej of Algebra and calculations of Arithmetic ! If 
tfre slaved of Mussulman appear, by their conduct, to be deserving of 
______ ** 

• The passage referred to treats of matchings slaves who are single : — ! "Contract 
in marriage) those of them who are single, such as are worthy, of your male 
kND *female (slaves) ; If they be poor, God will enrich them of his bounty. 

'Unto such as desire a written covenant (of Ki^ibat), grant it, if ye see good 

N THEM ; AND GIVE THEM OF THE RICHES OF GoD, WHICH HE HATH GIVEN YOU,” &C. 
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encouragement, they are frequently treated rather as humble friends 
and confidents than as servile dependants ; and though inhibited from 
rising in the state, often, in the capacity of Mazoons, amass a degree 
of wealth which enables them to purchase their freedom.—The subject 
of manumission is discussed at large in the first five chapters of this 
book,—Chap. VI. treats of a practice which was common in Arabia 
before the time of Mohammed, and was confirmed by his precepts. It 
affords a strong incentive to emancipation, by enabling a master to 
perform an act of piety which, being posthumous in its effect, cannot 
injure his circumstances.—Chap. VII. exhibits a branch of that most 
important article, “the establishment of parentage.” It shows, that the 
children born to man by his female slaves are as legitimate as those 
begotten in marriage ; and also, that the Mussulman law, like the 
Roman, does not acknowledge any affinity between a bastard and his 
father, but throws him wholly upon the mother. 

]q OT E.—On turning to Book V. it will be seen that the subject 
treated of has been omited, on the ground that slavery having been 
abolished by Act V. of 1843, there is no use in preserving the law 
upon the subject, which will be interesting to the antiquarians only 
and he can find the learning upon the subject in the earlier editions. 

Book VI. Of Vows. 

Oaths are one of the bonds of society, and in many instances 
the chief security for public integrity and private property. Perjury, 
therefore, has in all communities been justly reprobated as a most 
flagrant crime. It is remarkable, however, that the Mussulman law has 
instituted no specific punishment for this species 6f offence, except in 
the case of slander, the legislator seeming to think the apprehension 
of punishment in a future state of itself sufficient to restrain men from 
the commission of it. This is evidently the case with respect to the 
expurgatory oaths required of accused or suspected persons. In matters 
of property, indeed, the magistrate is at liberty to punish it by a 
slight discretionary correction ; but in those most enormous instances 
of it which implicate the life of Man, the only ill consequence it 
induces, on discovery, is a fine adequate to the blood thus unjustly 
shed a very trifling atonement certainly ! In this defect, however 
(if it be such), of their law, the Mussulman do not stand alone. 

Note. —The law of perjury is now regulated by the Penal Code. 


VOL. II 

Book VII. Of Punishments 

This book treats only of the punishment incurred by cirmes 
of a spiritual nature, those instituted for offences'' against person or 
property being discussed under their respective heads. The»punishment 
for adultery is certainly severe. Yet we will not, perhaps, be forward 
to condemn this severity, if we compare it for a moment with what is 
recorded in the twentieth chapter of Leviticus upon the same point.— 
In fact, from the nature of the evidence required, it was next to 
impossible that the offence should ever be fully proved, even among the 
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teats of the Ar\bs; so that the institution of the prescribed punishment 
was in a great measure nugatory, except in cases of confession by 
the parties. That those confessions were sometimes made in the early 
days of Islamism, is a fact ; and made, as they were, at the certain 
expense of life, they afford a wonderful instance of devoted zeal 
among the first followers of Mohammed. Still, however, even in those 
instances, every means that precaution could suggest is enjoined to 
avoid the necessity of inflicting the sentence.—The three first chapters 
of the book relate entirely to whoredom, and the penalties incurred by 
each species of illegal connexion,—Chap. III. involves some curious 
matter concerning the retrospective limitations of testimony, which in 
practice extend to all cases of criminal accusation. Much here occurs, 
likewise, concerning the general laws of evidence, that may not be 
deemed unworthy of nptice. Chap. IV. containing the penalties of 
drunkenness, exhibits a degree of lenient indulgence with respect to 
that vice which we should scarcely expect to meet in a Mussulman law¬ 
book, as it hence appears that a man may offend in this way, even to 
a considerable degree, without any danger of legal cognizance.— 
Slander, as treated of in Chap. V. comprehends all expressions which 
may either affect the reputation of a man or woman previously possessed 
of a fair character, or the legitimacy of their issue ; and the punishment 
has, added to it, an effect equally just and politic, namely, incapa¬ 
citating the slanderer from appearing as an evidence on any future 
occasion.—Discretionary correction, which forms the subject of Chap. 
VI. extends to all petty descriptions of personal insult, even to abusive 
language. In fact, two thirds of the punishment incurred under the 
Mussulman jurisdiction at the present day, whether in Turkey, Persia, 
or India, are inflicted under the name of Tazeer.—We must not pass 
this book without noticing the extraordinary indulgence shown to 
slaves, in subjecting them, for all spiritual offences, to only half the 
punishment of freemen. The reasons alleged for this lenity manifest 
an uncommon degree of consideration and feeling for the state of 
bondage. 


Book VIII. Of Larceny. 

The Translator has adopted the term Larceny, as the title of this 
book, because that work expresses every species of Theft, from the 
most petty to the most atrocious. The uniform punishment annexed 
to Larceny is the amputation of a limb, unless where the act has been 
accompanied by murder, in which case the offender forfeits his life 
by the law of Retaliation. —Many arguments might be adduced 
against the law of mutilation in cases of Larceny, founded as well on 
the inhumanity as the inefficiency and inconvenience of that mode 
of correction. It is, however, the only method expressly authorized by 
the text of the Koran ;—and if we consider the force of religious 
prejudice, and the*effect of long habit, it may, perhaps, appear very 
unadvisablc to introduce any hasty alteration in the penal jurisdiction 
in this particular,—especially as we have nothing better to offer by 
way of substitute (for surely our penal laws are still more sanguinary 1), 
and also, as the Gentoo laws, with respect to theft are strictly 
analogous to the Mussulman, in awarding mutilation under certain 
circumstances.—Chap. VII. of this book is particularly worthy of 
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attention, as it respects the most daring and outrageous breach 
which can be made against the peace and security of society. To enter 
fully into the spirit of the text, in this and many other parts under 
the head of larceny, it is requisite that we keep in mind the peculiar 
manners of the people in those parts of the world where the Mussulman 
law operates. It is observable that, at the end of this book, a 
remarkable instance is incidentally introduced of the forbearance of the 
law in a case of homicide upon provocation. 

Note. —Book VIII. has been omitted, as the question of larceny, 
as now applicable to India, is regulated by the Penal Code, Act XLV. 
of i860. 


Book IX. The Institutes 

This book contains a chief part of what may be properly termed 
the political ordinances of Mohammed, and is useful both in g 
historical and a legal view,—in the former, as it serves to explain the 
principles upon which the Arabians proceeded in their first conquests 
(and in which they have been imitated by all successive generations of 
Mussulmans), and in the latter, as many of the rules here laid down, 
with respect to subjugated countries, continue to prevail in all of that 
description at the present day. The nature and end of those regulations 
is so fully explained in the text, that they do not require any 
illustration or comment in this place*. 

Book X. Of Foundlings. 

One of the earliest and most laudable attempts of Mohammed, in 
the prosecution of his pretended mission, w«s, to correct certain 
barbarous practices than # prevalent among his countrymen, particularly 
with respect to infanjt ^dhildren, whom it was common for the parents 
to expose or put to death, where they apprehended any inconvenience 
from the maintenance of them. The present book is to be considered 
merely as a comment upon his precepts in this particular. 

Book XI. Of Troves. 

Book XII. Absconding of Slaves. 

Note. —This has been omitted for the same reason as Book V. 

Book XIII. Of Missing Persons. 

The rules laid down in these booKS win be found, in general, 
strictly consonant to natural justice, and such as prevail (or ought to 
prevail) in all well-regulated communities. 

Book XIV. Of Partnership. 

This Book contains a number of subtle distinctions with respect to 
property, in many of which acute discrimination seems to be studied 

1 • 

* This book has been orgit^ted, as it has hardly any practical effect ; and, i 
requisite, the former edition can be consulted. 
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more than practical utility. Several of them the reader may indeed be 
tempted to consider rather as the scholastic reveries of an abstracted 
divine, than as flowing from an active intercourse with the world, or 
dictated by the liberal spirit of commerce. Still, however, it will 
perhaps be found, that in the mass of speculation much matter is 
interwoven of a more substantial kind. The Mussulman laws of 
property (to ascertain which is one great end of the present work) are 
in some instances defined with considerable precision ; and the various 
subdivision it exhibits to us of representative wealth, as opposed to 
real, gives us an interesting idea of the refinement which, so many 
centuries ago subsisted in Mohammedan countries with respect to those 
particulars. 


Book XV. Of Wakf or Appropriations. 

In all Mohammedan countries (and in none more than in 
IJindostan) it has been a common practice to dedicate lands, houses; 
and other fixed as well as movable property to the use of the 
poor, or the support of religion. The founding of a mosque, 
the construction of a reservoir, and even the digging a well, for 
the public use, come all under the same head; and many noble 
monuments of these kinds arc still to be seen in different pans 
of INDIA the useful effects of benevolence or superstition, in 
the more flourishing periods of the Mogul empire. That empire 
has, indeed, long since been hastening to decay ; and the monuments of 
Mussulman piety or magnificence have suffered, with it, a sympathetic 
dilapidation. Numberless grants of Land, however, to pious or charitable 
uses, have been executed at different times, of which many are still 
in full force, under the general title of Aima;—and these must give 
some interest to the subject of the present book, in which the various 
modes of alienation are discussed with considerable accuracy. 

* 

Book XVI. Of Sale. 

Book XVII. Of Sirf Sale. 

To enter fully into the subjects of these books, would occupy 
more time and space than is consistent with the brevity of prefatory 
remark. The observations we have made concerning Book XIV. 
will equally apply to these throughout. The book of Sale is swelled by 
avast accession of incidental matter. Of these, the most striking is 
Usury, the subject of Chap. VIII. The Mohammedans, in this parti¬ 
cular, closely copy the Jewish law, by which the children of Isarel were 
also strictly forbidden to exercise usury among each other.—To this 
chapter the book of Sirf Sale may in some measure be considered a 
supplement, since it seems chiefly calculated to guard and provide 
against the practice of Usury in the exchange of the precious metals. 

. Book XVIII. Of Bail. 

Under thfs head are comprehended all sorts of security, whether 
fpr" persons or property.—This book contains a good deal of practical 
matter (particularly in the laws concerning guarantees), and is 
therefore worthy of an attentive persual. 
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Book XIX. Transfer Of Debts. 

Is in some measure supplementary to the former, as the transaction 
of which it treats is performed by way of giving security to a creditor. 

Book XX. Duties of the Kazee. 

The subject ofthisbookisofthe utmost importance in all countries, 
as upon the conduct of the magistrates the welfare and happiness of every 
society must chiefly depend: and indeed the Mohammedans esteem it of 
so much importance, that several large works have been written, by 
their principal law commentators, under this title.—In Chap. I. and II. 
the proper conduct of a judge, and the behaviour required in him, are 
briefly defined.—In these, however, as well as in the succeeding chapters, 
the text wanders strangely from its professed subject, and goes into a 
variety of matter which would appear to fall more properly under 
other heads. 


Book XXI. Of Evidence. 

Book XXII. Of Retractation of Evidence. 

These are two as useful books as any in the whole work,—and 
develope some of the most important principles in judicial proceed¬ 
ings.—The last section of Book XXL shows, that the punishment 
incurred by perjury are (as has been already noticed) of a very slight 
nature, and calculated to' operate more upon*men’s feelings than their 
fears. The reasons for this lenity are of the same description with 
those urged by our lawyers. Perhaps, indeed, the infamy and perpetual 
disqualifications to which the witness is subjected by it may. operate 
as effectually as those penalties which the Law prescribes ;—but it is 
certain that false testjmSny is regarded with less abhorrence by 
Mohammedans in general than among Christians. 

VOL. III. 

Book XXIII. Of Agency 
Book XXIV. Of Claims 

In the former of these books nothing very remarkable occurs, the 
laws with respect to agents being in general analogous to those which 
obtain in our own courts.—Book XXIV. chieflyirelates to the conduct 
of suits at law and the rules to be observed iij administering oaths, &c. 
It also comprehends much extraneous matter with respect to the various 
subjects of suits.—Chap. V. treats of a point already mentioned, 
namely, the establishment of parentage. In all societies where polygam) 
and concubinage are allowed, this subject must necessarily afford 
frequent ground for litigation. 

Book XXV. Of Acknowledgments. 

It is only necessary to remark of this book, that Acknowledgment, 
in the Mussulman Law, has the same effect, in the establishment oi 
transfer of property, as a formal deed. 
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Book XXVI. Of Compositions, 

Book XXVII. Of Mozaribat. 

These books contain a quantity of technical matter. Mozaribat 
seems to have been a device adopted in order to avoid the imputation 
of usury, by which the monied man was enabled to obtain a profit 
from his capital without the odium of receiving any interest upon it.— 
This species of contract is in common used in Hindostan. 

Book XXVIII. Of Deposits. 

Book XXIX. Of Loans. 

Book XXX. Of Gifts. 

THESE books chiefly consist of plain rules, applied to ordinary 
ccses. —It is to be remarked, however, that the Mussulman law, 
with respect to gifts, differs considerably from the Roman, in leaving to 
the donor an unrestricted right of resumption. 

Book XXXI. Of Hire. 

It is a book of considerable practical utility, as it comprehends every 
description of valuable usufruct, from the hire of land to that of a 
workman or an animal. 

Book XXXII. Of Mokatibs. 

Book XXXIII. Of Wil* * 

It is probable that many of the laws in these Hooks have now fallen 
into disuse, or are confined to Arabia, Persia, and Turkey. The pri¬ 
vileges and immunities of Willa, however, still obtain in all Mussulman 
countries, and are of considerable consequence, as involving many 
rights liable to become subjects of litigation. The privilege allowed 
to a slave, of covenanting for and purchasing his freedom, place the 
Mussulman laws of bondage in a striking, but not a disagreeable light. 

Note. —This book has also been omitted for the same reason as 

Book V. 


Book X^XIV. Of Compulsion. 

It is in general agreed, by most juridical writers, that a defect 
of the will, arising from compulsion, is an excuse for any crime 
. committed, and an annulment of any deed executed under it. In the 
Mussulman code this rq\e, however, does not invariably hold, ds from 
what occurs under this head it appears, that compelled contracts or 
other act ; V are' nevertheless valid in their effect ; and that offences 
committed under the influence of fear have still a degree of criminality 
attached to them. 
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Book XXXV. Of Inhibition, 

The subject of this book comprehends every species of incapacity, 
whether natural or accidental. The second chapter exhibits one of 
the most striking features in the institutes of Mohammedanism.—How 
far legal restiictions upon adult prodigals are calculated for the 
advantage of the community at large, is not our business to inquire. It 
is, however certain, that the imposition of wholesome limitations 
upon thoughtless extravagance, and every other species of folly, if 
more generally introduced, would operate powerfully to- preserve the 
property and peace of families, and (perhaps) the virtue of individuals.— 
The inhibition upon debtors, as contained in Chap. III. is well worthy 
of attention. 

Book XXXVI. Of Licensed Slaves. 

That regulation of the Mussulman law by which a master is 
empowered to endow his slave with almost all the privileges and 
responsibilities of a freeman, preserving, at the same time, his property 
in him inviolate, affords a strong proof of its tenderness with respect 
to bondage. It in fact places the slave who obtains this advantage 
rather in the light of an attached dependant than of a mere servile 
instrument, deprived of privilege, and destitute of volition. 

Note.— This book has been omitted for the same reason as Book V. 

Book XXXVII. Of Usurpations. 

Book XXXVIII. Of Shaffa. * 

The points of discussion which occupy these books are of some 
importance in every view. The reflations in th *2 former are, for the 
most part, sanctified by natural justice, and those in' the latter, by 
many considerations of, cohveniency and expedience. Several parti¬ 
culars which occur in treating of Usurpation must indeed be referred 
to certain customs prevalent in Arabia. The right of pre-emption 
enjoyed in virtue of community or contiguity of propftrty, is perhaps 
peculiar to the Mussulman law. However accomntodating to the 
interests and partialities of individuals, this privilege rifay nevertheless 
be considered as liable to some objection, on the scot^ of affording 
room for endless litigation. Under certain restrictions, it is both a just 
and a humane institution. 


VOL. IV. 

Book XXXIX. Of Partition. 

This book relates chiefly to the division of inheritable property. 
By the Mussulman law, as by the Roman, parceners in an estate may be 
constrained to make partition of their joint inheritance; for which 
purpose proper officers are appointed by public ?,uthorfty.—The same 
rule also extends to other descriptions of partnership property. Tift 
principal tendency of the disquisitions under this head is, fc l shoiv 
what are proper objects of partition, and in what instances th« 
magistrate is at liberty to compel the parties to accede to the separation 
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of their joint possessions.—The laws of usufructuary partition, as 
contained in Chap. V., possess much curious originality. 

Book XL. Compacts of Cultivation. 

Book XLI. Compacts of Gardening. 

These books are of use chiefly on account of the regulations with 
respect to landed property which incidentally occur in them. They 
exhibit the farming of lands in a very imperfect state, and at a time 
when money had as yet come little into current use. They, however, 
explain a number of principles upon this subject equally applicable to 
all ages. 

Book XLII. Of Zabbah. 

In the Mohammedan as in the Jewish Law, the eating of blood 
is strictly forbidden, and hence the various rules and precautions are set 
for under this head. It appears, from some passages, that the 
Arabian Prophet was desirous of inculcating not only a scrupulous 
regard to the purity of food, but also a humane and tender attention 
to the feelings of the animals destroyed for the purpose of supplying 
it.—This last is indeed a sentiment discoverable in many parts of his 
precepts. 


Book XLIIL Of Sacrifice. 

Sacrifice, whether as» a memorial or an expiation, is one of the 
most ancient religious observances which occur in the history of 
mankind. The particular ceremony which is the subject of this book, 
was institued in compiemoration of Abraham’s obedience to the 
Divine command by the intended sacrifice of his son. This son the 
Arabian commentators make to be their great •progenitor Ishmael, and 
not Isaac, whom they assert to have been promised subsequent to 
that event. This conclusion they draw from the manner in which the 
whole circumstance is worded in the thirty-seventh chapter of the 
Koran, though the passage is certainly very equivocal. The anniversary 
of this rite falling on the tenth of Zee-al-Hidjee [the month of 
pilgrimage], it is performed by pilgrims in the valley of Minna, and 
constitutes one of the prescribed ceremonies of pilgrimage.—It is, 
however, equally enjoined on all others possessed of the ability; and 
may be performed by any man at his own habitation. The rules 
respecting it are few and simple ; and are, in fact, of little consequence 
in a civil light, farther than as they tend to affect property. 

Book XLIV. Of Abominations. 

A subject which involves a vast variety of frivolous matter, and 
Oust be considered chiefly in the light of a treatise upon propriety 
and decorum. In it is,particularly exhibited the scrupulous attention 
pai^J to female modesty^, and the avoidance of every act which may tend 
to violate! it, fcven in thought.—It is remarkable, however, that 
this does'mot amount to that absolute seclusion of women supposed by 
serfne writers. In fact, this seclusion is a result of jealousy or pride, and 
not of any legal injunction, as appears in this„and several other parts of 
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ilie ucua^a. Neither is it a custom universally prevalent in Mahom- 
medan countries. 

Book XLV. Cultivation of Waste Lands. 

In most Mussulman governments, particular encouragement has 
been held forth to the reclaiming of barren or deserted grounds, by the 
powerful incentive of granting to the cultivator a property in the soil.— 
A considerable portion of this book is occupied with discussions upon 
the right to water, that element being justly regarded as a most valuable 
commodity in countries where, from the heat of the climate, the ground 
is liable, for the greatest part of the year, to excessive drought ; and 
where, of course, the success of tillage must chiefly depend upon an 
artificial supply of it. 

Book XLVI. Prohibited Liquors. 

In prohibiting the use of wine (under which term arc included all 
descriptions of inebriating liquors), the Prophet meant merely to restrain 
his followers from unbecoming behaviour, and other evil effects of in¬ 
toxication. At first the precept was issued in the Koran simply against 
drunkenness which amounted only to a prohibition of excess in the use 
of strong liquors ; but this not proving sufficient for the purposes of 
complete determent, the negative injunction was produced, by which 
inebriating fluids were altogether proscribed, and declared unlawful. 
The tendency of this book is chiefly, to exhibit the opinions of their 
divines concerning what kind of liquors thoseTue which fall under the 
denomination ofprohibted ; in which we may trace the rigid scrupulosity 
of the more early Mussulmans upon this point. At present, however, 
they are not, in general, very strict observers of the Law in this particu¬ 
lar, their modern doctors allowing that fluids various may be drank, 
either medicinally or for pleasure, provided it be done with moderation, 
and so as to avoid scandal. 

Book XLVII. Of Hunting. 

This book is, properly, a supplement to Zabbah ; and any reflec¬ 
tions upon it may therefore be referred to the observations under that 
head. 


Book XLVIII. Of Pawns. 

Book XLIX. Offencbs against the Pbrson. 

In determining the measure of punishment for offences committed 
upon the persons of men, the lex talionis seems at first sight to 
have been dictated by natural reason, and to be consistent with a 
justice, as affording the best means of a strict and equal retribution. 
Accordirffcly, we find it among the earliest institutes of ever^ society 
approaching to a state of perfect civilization. Before # the *time of 
Mohammed, the administration of public justice being littl^known 
in Arabia, personal injuries were a fruitful source of private revengs 
and civil war, and preserved, among the descendants of Ishmael,* a 
sanguinary ferocity of spirit, which was considered as a virtue rathei 
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than a blemish in their character. The Prophet soon perceived it 
necessary to the completion of his project, to introduce a reform in 
this particular ; and therefore, with a view at once to indulge his 
countrymen’s propensity to revenge, and to preserve the peace of 
the community, shortly after his flight to Medina (as it is said), revealed 
t at passage of the Koran allowing of retaliation, in which he has 
nearly copied the law of Moses. As equality is the professed ground 
of this institution, the Mussulman doctors, in their comments upon 
it seems, to have followed the literal acceptation of the text in all 
cases where the observance of this equality is possible. In practice, 
however, retaliation is seldom or never inflicted upon a limb or 
member ; but a mulct is imposed in proportion to the injury, and 
according to the circumstances by which it is excited or attended.—In 
fact, however equitable this mode of requital may appear in some 
instances of personal ,injury, yet, when applied to all without 
limitation, it certainly involves much gross absurdity and injustice, a 
charge from which it does not stand acquitted by all the distinctions 
which the commentators have established concerning it in this book. 
Hence it is that the Mussulman courts, follovving the example of the 
Jews, understand the words of the Koran, in all cases short of life, 
in the same manner as those do the Pentateuch ; that is, not as 
awarding an actual retaliation, according to the strict literal meaning, 
but an atonement in exact proportion to the injury.—Thus much with 
respect to wilful offences. That law by which a man is made responsible 
in his property for offences unintentional or merely accidental, is 
certainly, in some instances, rather rigorous. It was, however, 
well calculated, in an irregular society, and a defective state of 
civilization, to guard men from acting carelessly, and has a strong 
tendency to support,and inculcate the sacredness of the person of 

Man.*— 


Book L. Of Fines. 

Although the manner in which this subject is treated involves a 
considerable portion of frivolous absurdity, yet we also find, in the 
course of its discussions, many wise and salutary regulations, both 
for preserving the security of the person, and the peace and good 
order of society. We may perceive, from the persual of it, that a 
man is made responsible not only for his overt acts, but likewise for any 
injury which may be more remotely occasioned by his caielessness, 
obstinacy, or wilful neglet. The degree of the fine was originally 
fixed at a certain amount, that for the life of a man being determined 
at one hundred ■ camel, and all others at a proportionable rate, 
according to the injury. In later times, however, the changes in 
manners, and in the value of property, introduced other modes of 
ascertaining amercement, and fines came to be levied not only in 
proportion to the injury sustained, but also according to the 
circumstances of the* case.—Chap. VI. exhibts the only species of 
iriftuest admitted by the Mussulman law in cases of uncertain homicide, 
consisting solely of expurgatory oaths. _ However well calcuated this 
pray have been for the meridian of Arabia or Irak, and for the state - 

• This subject has been omitted, as it is now dfalt with by the Indian Criminal 


Law. 
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of society in those countries at the time these laws were first 
systematized into a code, it is certainly but a poor device for the 
detection cf guilt or the ascertainment of fact in a well-regulated 
community.—It is remarkable that a law strictly correspondent to 
what is mentioned in this chapter formerly prevailed among the 
Saxons and other northern nations of Europe, where the responsibility 
for unascertainable bloodshed lay with the master of the family, or 
with the people of the tithing in which the body was found.* 

Book LI. The Levying of Fines. 

The subject of this book is purely of a local nature, relating entirely 
to the levying of fines upon the Arabian tribes for offences uninten¬ 
tionally committed by any individual of them.—These regulations serve 
to give us a pretty clear idea of the state of society in the native 
land of Islamism. However useless, and perhaps impracticable, in a 
more advanced state of refinement, these, as well as many regulations 
in the two preceding books, were well calculated to reduce a fierce 
people under the restraints of law and civil government. 

Note. —See note to Book XLIX. 

Book LII. Of Wills. 

With respect to the forms of wills, the same observations occur 
as have been already made in treating of Marriage. —In fact, as 
writing was formerly very little in use ajpong the Arabs, all deeds 
are, in the commentaries upon their laws, regarded and mentioned as 
merely oral. Hence Wills, as discussed in this book, are solely of the 
nuncupative description. The most remarkable features in this book 
are, the restrictions imposed upon testators with respect to the disposal 
of their property. 


Book LIII. Of Hermaphrodites. 

This book, and the succeeding chapter, which, because of its 
being detached from any particular subject, is termed Chapter the 
last, are a kind of supplement to the rest of the work. Hermaphrodites 
are probably a class of beings which exist in imagination rather than 
in reality. We shall therefore leave this book to speak for itself. 
—The last chapter is worthy of particular notice, as (if we except 
bills of sale and judicial letters) it is the only part of the work in 
which anything is mentioned concerning forms of Writing. 

In concluding this short review, the translator esteems it his duty 
to add, that it is a very imperfect summary indeed of the work 
which is now presented to the public. The subjects of it would 
admit of a much more ample discussion.—But to enter into a compara¬ 
tive ancf analytical survery of topics so numerou^and important would 
of itself require a large volume ; and the pauence of the •reader* is 
perhaps exhausted. The more particular investigation of thei\ we shall 
therefore leave to his own reflections or inquiries ; ana hasten 
to conclude an essay, for the length of which no other apology can 

• See the note above. 
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offered, than an anxious wish to forward the chief end of this publi¬ 
cation,’by throwing some light upon a subject dry in itself, and not 
without its difficulties, and accommodating it to the preceptions of 
those whom duty or curiosity may lead to make it an object of their 

study. 

Of the importance of a work in which the translator has borne so 
large a share, it may not become him to say much ; but as the 
objects of it are of a public nature, and as it has been brought forward 
in some measure at the public expense, he feels himself called upon 
to hazard a few words in vindication of its probable utility. 

With respect to the immediate end proposed by those who 
originally projected this translation, all that is necessary to be stated 
may be resolved into one summary argument. While the Mohammedan 
Law is allowed to be the sole standard of criminal,* and in a 
great measure of civil jurisprudence throughout our dominions in 
Ij^dia (and it would perhaps be neither prudent nor possible hastily to 
introduce any other system), it appears indispensably necessary that 
those who are to protect the rights of the people, and who are 
responsible for the proper administration of public justice, should 
possess the means of consulting the principles on which the decisions 
of the Mussulman courts are founded. This reflection acquires still 
greater weight, when we consider how very large a portion of subjects 
under the British government in India are Mohammedans, upon 
whose attachment to their rulers much of the prosperty of our 
Asiatic empire must necessaiily depend. 

The advantages to be derived from a development of the institutes 
of Mohammed are, however, not confined to the administration of 
justice in our Asiatic ‘territories. The commerce of Great Britain 
extends to almost every region where his religion is professed ; 
and as this work is a commentary upon the juridical code of the 
Ottoman as well as of the Mogul empire, and is applicable to the 
customs and judicial regulations of Cairo, Aleppo, or Constantinople, 
as well as of Delhi or Moorshedabad,—it can scarcely fail to open a 
source of desirable knowledge to the merchant and the traveller. 
In a political view, likewise, it is humbly presumed that this work 
will not be found altogether uninteresting. At the present eventful 
period, when we have seen new empires springing in to birth, and 
the old indignantly throwing off the long rivetted chains of despotism, 
the grandest remaining fabric of Islamism seems hastening to its 
fall.—In expecting this mighty ruin, we are naturally led to inquire 
upon what principles the (gbric was founded, and to what causes 
we are to attribute its decay.—Some parts of the following treatise are 
particularly calculated to assist us in such an investigation. We 
may there observe that, however sagaciously it might be formed for 
fcte sudden extension of dominion, during an age when mankind^were 
involved in the darkest gloom of superstition and ignorance, the 
Mussulman' system, civil and religious, is but wretchedly adapted to 
the purposes off public security or private virtue. We may observe, 
with somJ degree of laudable exultation, its obvious inferiority, in 

t 

* See the Penal Code, and Code of Criminal Procedure. 
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every useful view, to that excellent system which •wc pcfuj, and 
which is so admirably calculated to promote the temporal £ccd of 
mankind, as well as their eternal happiness ! 

But it is time to close this address. The translator cannot, 
however, conclude without paying that tribute which justice and 
gratitude demand.—Concerning the public zeal, the penetiating and 
comprehensive mind of the Gentleman to whom the work is dedicated, 
it is unnecessary to enlarge in this place. From him the present 
translation derives its existence ; and the merit of his design received 
its best confirmation in the continuance of support it experienced 
from his* 1 immediate superiors, as well as from his successors in 
office.—To the liberal attention and honourable confidence of Sir 
John Macpherson and his Colleagues in the Bengal government it 
is owing, that the translator was at all enabled to look forward 
to the completion of his labours. Yet this’attention and confidence, 
flattering as they were, would not have sufficed to bear him through an 
arduous and expensive undertaking, had it not been aided by the 
generous and munificent support of the Court of Directors, whose 
regard to every effort which may tend to promote the interests of our 
Oriental dominions has been repeatedly experienced both by himself 
and others. Conscious of his own deficiencies, he has only to hope it 
may appear, that what they have liberally granted has been faith¬ 
fully and diligently employed. He entertains too humble an opinion 
of his abilities not to be sensible that, with all his assiduity, aided by 
the many happy suggestions of the worthy »and excellent friend who 
had for some time been his Colleague in the performance, it will 
still be found far short of perfection.— The chief business of a 
translator, when engaged in an undertaking of this kind, is scrupulous 
accuracy, and the only merit he can claim laborious application. 
The former of the’se tl\e present translator has endeavoured to 
preserve,, and the latter he presumes to affirm has not been wanting. 
Nevertheless, there is undoubtedly much room for correction and 
amendment. The very nature of the work rendered the translation 
of it a business attended with no common degree of difficulty. 
Treating of an abstruse science, the technical terms of which but 
nakedly explained, and frequently not to be met with in any of his 
guides, all the light the translator could obtain to a knowledge of 
his subject necessarily sprung out of the text ; and consequently, as 
he advanced, he saw continual occasion for retrospective alterations, 
which amounted to little less than a repetition of his labour. He 
found himself therefore frequently at a loss ; and repeatedly experienced 
the truth of an observation made by our immprtal Lexicographer,—that 
“a writer may often in vain trace his memory, at the moment of 
need, for that which yesterday he knew with intuitive readiness, and 
which will come uncalled into his thoughts to-morrow.” 

In confirmation of his wish to render this^publication, as much 
as in his power, worthy of the patronage under which it^has bein 
conducted, the translator hopes he may be indulged fn the\gotism 
of the remark.—that he has dedicated his three last years unrenlittedly, 
to revisal or re-translation.—He now dismisses it with an anxiou* 
wish that that patronage may not appear to have been bestowed, or 
his own efforts applied, in vtiin! 
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BOOK I. 

OF ZAKAT. 

Definition of the term .— Zakat, in its 
primitive sense, means purification whence 
it is also used to express a contribution of a 
portion of property assigned to the use of 
the poor, as a sanctification of the remainder 
to the proprietor. It is by some commenta¬ 
tors termed the indispensable alms. 

Chap. I.—Introductory. 

Chap. 11.—Of Zakat from Sowayeem 
that is, Herds and Flocks. 

Chap. III.—Of Zakat from Personal 
effects. 

Chap. IV.—Of the laws respecting those 
who come before the Collector. 

Chap. V.—Of Mines, and buried Trea¬ 
sures. 

Chap. VI.—Of Zakat from the Fruits 
of the Earth. 

Chap. VII.—Of the Disbursement of 
Zakat. 

Chap. VIII - -Of .Sailka-fittir* 


CHAPTER I. 

Obligation of Zakat and the conditions upon 
which it is incumbent .— Zakat is an ordinance 
of God, incumbent upon every person who is 
free, sane,adult and a Mussulman, provided 
he be possessed, in full propriety, of such 
estate or effects as are termed in the language 
of the law a Nisab, and that he has been in 
possession of the same for the space of one 
complete year, which is denominated Hawlan- 
Hawl. The reason of this obligation is found 
in the word of God,' who has ordained it in 
the Koran, saying, "Bestow Zakat. m The 
same injunction occurs in the traditions ; and 
it is moreover universally admitted. The 
reason for freedom being a requisite condi¬ 
tion is, that this is essential to the complete 
possession of property. The. reason why 
sanity of intellect and maturity of age are 
requisite conditions shall be hereafter demon¬ 


strated. The reason why the Mussulman 
faith is made a condition is, that the render¬ 
ing of Zakat is an act of piety, and such can¬ 
not proceed from an infidel. The reason for 
the possession of a Nisab being a condition is 
that the Prophet has determined the obliga¬ 
tion of Zakat upon that amount. The reasons 
for Hawlan-Hawl being made a requisite 
condition are twofold ; First, because some 
space of time is necessary to increase* of pro¬ 
perty, and the law determines this at one 
year, because the Prophet has declared, 
"Zakat is not due upon property until the 
same shall have been possessed one year by 
the proprietor : **— Secondly, the proprietor 
of a Nisab is able, within such a period, to 
obtain an ii^reasc from it, since in a year 
there are four seasons, in each of which it 
most commonly happens that such property 
bears a different price ; wherefore the rule is 
determined accordingly. It is to be observed, 
that some maintain Zakat to he due imme¬ 
diately upon the completion of Hawlan Haw!, 
and others that it is so through, lifc.f 

Zakat is not due from in/ants nor from 
maniacs .— Zakat is not incumbent upon in¬ 
fants or maniacs—Shafei declares Zakat to 
be an obligation connected with property and 
therefore that it is incumbent upon those, as 
well as upon other proprietors, in the same 
manner as subsistence to a wife, and Tythe 
and Tribute ; but to this our doctors reply 
that Zakat is an act of piety, and, as such, is 
fulfilled only by being paid with the option 
of those who are subject to it ; and infants 
and maniacs are not held in law to be pos - 
se sed of option, this being necessarily con¬ 
nected with reason, which they are not 
endowed witti ; but this does not apply to 
Tribute, as that is a provision arising from 


*By increase is here understood that ob¬ 
tained by breeding, where the Nisab consists 
of cattle, or bv profit, where it consists of 
merchandise. 

fThat is to say, annu*d$, up<\ the same 
property, so long as it remains witrkthe pro¬ 
prietor. 
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the sod, fur *hc expenses ot the btate ; n n to 
Tythe, as that is also in some shape of the 
same nature. 

With c<?rtrtin exceptions. If a hinat<c have 
lucid intervals within the year, it is the same 
asif they happened within th^ month of Ram¬ 
is in: that l*- t i s»v. ifh 1 recover. his re,isnn 
within the year, he is subject to Zakat, in the 
same manner as if he were to recover it within 
the month of Ramzan, in which case he would 
have to make up for the days of Lent he had 
omitted in consequence of his insanity* — 
Aboo Yonsafhas observed, that regard is to 
be paid to the length or continuance of the 
lucid intervals ; that is to say, if they con¬ 
tinue the greater part of the ye?r, the lunatic 
is subject to Zakat; but if he be insane for 
the greater part, it is not incumbent upon 
him. It is to be observed, that origin t) ami 
supervenient insanity are here considered as 
the same ; by original is understood th.it 
which appears in a person in m f ancy. and 
continue? upon him as he grows up to pu¬ 
berty } and by super'vement, that which oc uirs 
after a person has attained the years of ma¬ 
turity. It is related as an opinion of Aboo 
Yoosafthat if a person attain maturity in a 
state of insanity, and then becomes sane, the 
year* is considered to commence from the 
instant of his recovery, the same as a hoy 
attaining puberty, with whom it is regarded 
as commencing on the dav of his rmjorttv. 

Nor from Mobutib? —Zakat is not incum¬ 
bent upon a Makatih, he not being completely 
and independently possessed of property, 
since h** is still a slave ; whence it is that he 
is not at liberty to emancipate any of his own 
slaws. 

Nor from insoiuent debtor?--Z akat is 
not incumbent up mam.in against whom there 
are debts equal to, or exceeding, the amount 
of h»s whole property. Imam Shafct alleges 
that it is incumbent, because the cause of the 
obligation, to wit, possession of an increasing j 
NlSAH,is established To this our doctor*; j 
replv that such a Nisah is not possessed by i 
him clear of incumbrance, and is therefore ] 
held to he nonexistent, the same as water, 
which, when provided for the «nle purpose of 
drink, f is hd 1 to be non existent with re- 1 
sped to performance of the Tammcc n, and i 
cloth provide*! for the purpose of apparel, : 
whiih h held non-existent with icspect to I 
the obligation of Zakat. Hut if his property 1 
exceeds his debts Zakat is due upon the ex¬ 
cess, provided the same amount to what is 
sufficient to constitute a Nisab, anti that it 
be free fro n uicuinhranc;. Oy the debts here 
mentioned are understood thoseMue to iiuli- ■ 
viduals ; such, therefore, as are due in conse- ; 

i 

# For the establishment of Ifawlan-Hawl ! 
in his possession. . i 

fAsinthc caravans, where water is pro- j 
vided and 4 irriecLupon camels for drink, but ! 
not for thr purpose of purification, which in j 
that or similar situation* is permitted to be ; 
p^f/irmed with sand. 
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quence uf vo vs or on account of expiations, 
tin not turbid the obligation to pay Zakat: 
pay Zakat in the continuance of the Nisab, 
a? that would be thereby rendered defec¬ 
tive: and, in like manner, a debt of Zakat for- 
j bids Zikat afser the dissolution of the Nisab. 
j The case of the continuance of a Nasib is, 
j where the proprietor keeps it for two years 
! without rendering any Zakat upon it, in which 
i case no Zakat is due from him on account of 
• the second year; because aZakat, in thepropor- 
, tion of one in forty, is already due onaccount 
| of the preceding year, whence the full amount 
necessary to constitute a Nisab does not re- 
! main in the second year: and the case of 
' dissolution of the Nisab is, where the pro- 
i prietor keeps the same for the full space of 
i one year without paving Zakat, and then dis¬ 
poses of the Nisab, and afterwards becomes 
possessed of another Nisab, and this also con¬ 
tinue in his possession for the complete space 
of one year; in which case, no Zakat is due 
upon this second Nisab because a proportion 
of one in forty is already occupied by the 
Zakat due on the former Nisab which has 
been disposed of. ZitTer controverts the rule 
i in both these cases: and it is also said that 
J Aboo Yoosat controverts it with respect to 
| the second case. The reason why a debt of 
; Zakat thus forbids any further obligation to 
pay Zakat jh, that the claimant of a debt of 
Z.ikat is, m fact an individual ,* as the 
claimant thereof, in pastures, is the Imam, 
and, in aitides of merchiodise, the deputy 
iif the I mam ; f anti the proprietor of the pro¬ 
perty, in all other articles, is the Imam’? 
substitute, f 

j Nor upon the necessaries of life. — Zakat 
i isnot due upon dwelling-houses or articles ot 
clothing or household furniture, or cattle 
j kept for immediate use, or slaves employed 
j as actual servtn's, or armour, or weapons 
! designed for present usa ; all these falling 
under the description of necessaries ; neither 
arc such considered as increasing property ; 
and the same of hooks of science,with respect 
to scholars, and likewise of tools, with re¬ 
spect to handicrafts ; these being to them a? 
necc.^sai ics 

Noi upon uncertain property. —If a man 
have a claim upon another for a debt, and the 
other dispute the same and some year.? thus 
pass away, and the claimant be destitute of 
proof, an*l the debtor afterwards make a de- 


# In opposition to God; for, if Zakat were 
claimed purely as a right of God, the payment 
of it would be absolutely and unconditionally 
incumbent. 

fUecause the Imam is always supposed to 
collect the Zakat upon pasture? in person, 
and that upon merchandise by his deputies, 
i.e. by collectors placed at particular stations 
for that purpose. 

I As the payment of Zakat, upon all other 
articles, is committed to the proprietor him¬ 
self. 
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Book I.— Chap. I.] 

claration or acknowledgment publicly, inso¬ 
much that'there are witnesses of the same 
there is no obligation upon the claimant to 
render any Zakat? for so many years as have 
thus passed. This uncertain sort of property 
is termed, in the language of the law, Zimar: 
and trove property, and fugitive slaves, and 
usurped property, respecting which there is 
no proof, and property sunk in the sea, or 
buried in the desert and its place forgotten, 
and property tyrannically seized by the Sul¬ 
tan, are all of the description of Zimar : and 
all these articles are equally exempted from 
Sadka-fittir. f Ziffer and Shafei maintain, 
that all these articles are subject both to 
Zakat, and also to Sadka-fittir, as the cause 
of the obligation to pay Zakat (to wit pos¬ 
session of a Nisab) is established in each of 
them, although it was not in the immediate 
seisin of the proprietor whilst it fell under 
the description of Zimar, which does not for¬ 
bid the obligation of Zakat; like the property 
of a traveller, which if it remain in his house, 
is nevertheless subject to Zakat. although it 
be not at the time in his hands.The argu¬ 
ments of our doctors herein are twofold: 
First, Alee declared that no Zakat is due 
upon Zimar property ; Secondly, the cause 
of the obligation to pay Zakat is the posses¬ 
sion of property in a state of increase, which 
cannot be the case but where the proprietor 
has an immediate power of management over 
it ; but this does not apply to a traveller who 
has property at home, as he may mana je it 
by agents. 

Property buried in the home of the pro¬ 
prietor is not Zimar, because it is easily 
recovered ; but with respect to property 
buried in any other ground than that on 
which the house actually stands (such as the 
garden, for instance) there is a difference 
among our modern doctors. 

it is due upon unquestionable propertv .— 
Property which is acknowledged «;bv a 
debtor to he owing to his creditor is .subject 
to Zakat, whether such debtor be rich or 
poor, because the recovery of it is possible : 
or if the debtor dispute the demand, yet 
here also the property in question is subject 
to Zakat, provided therp be proof sufficient 
to substantiate the creditor's claim, or that 
the Kazee himself be satisfied of the justice 
a '-r if ause here also recovery is possible. 
And if the acknowledging debtor be poor,— 
that is to say, if the Kazee declare him 
insolvent ;—yet here also the property in 
question is subject to Zakat, according to 
Haneefa,—he holding that a Razee's decla¬ 
ration of the insolvency of a debtor is not 
approved : but Imam Mohammed maintains 
that the property in this case is not subject 
to Zakat. he holding a Kazee’s declaration 
ot a debtor s insolvency to be approved.— 


Upon the property which is the subject 
of the clatm. 

tFor an explanation of Sadka-fittir, see 
Chap. VIII. 


Aboo Yoosaf agrees with Mohammed re¬ 
specting the validity of a Kazee's decree of 
insolvency ; but he, at the same time co¬ 
incides with Haneefa, that the property of 
which the debt consists is not, in this case, 
subject to Zakat, 

Intention of traffic in property subjects 
it to Zakat .—If a person purchase a female 
slave for the purpose of traffic, and after¬ 
wards retain her for his own use, declaring 
his intention, no Zakat is due upon her, 
because the intention is here connected with 
the act namely, the relinquishment of traffic 
in her; and an intention thus declared, when 
connected with an act, is to be credited : 
and if he should afterwards declare a design 
of trafficking in her ; yet no Zakat will be 
due upon her in virtue of such declaration, 
until he actually dispose of her by sale, 
because here the i ntention is not connected 
withthe act, and consequently she is not held 
to be a subject of traffic from his declara¬ 
tion, unless he actually sell her, when Zakat 
is due upon her pyce. 

If a person purchase a thing with an in¬ 
tention of traffic, it is to be considered as 
an article of traffic, on account of the con¬ 
nection of an intention of traffic with the 
act, to wit, purchase: contrary to a case 
where a person obtains possession of property 
by inheritance, and intends to traffic in the 
same, such not being considered an article 
of traffic merely from the intention, since 
that, in this case, bears no relation to the 
act*. 

If a man become possessed of property by 
gift, or bequest, or marriage or Khoola, or 
composition fot blood, and intend trafficking 
in the same, it becomes (and is, in virtue of 
his intention, considered as) an article of 
merchandise,—according to Aboo Yoosaf , 
he holding the intention here to be connected 
with the act. It is related as an opinion of 
Imam Mohammed, that this property does 
not become as merchandise, because the in¬ 
tention is not here connected with the act of 
traffic, which is understood only by pur¬ 
chase and sale; some, however, have related 
this difference of opinion the reverse of what 
is here mentioned. 

Intention of Zakat, in the payment, neces- 
sarv to its validity.—' The payment of Zakat 
is not lawful, exceot under an intention 
existing at the period of such payment, or at 
the period of setting apart the proportion of 
Zakat from the Nisab property, because the 
rendering of Zakat is an act of piety, to 
which the intention is essenti al ; and a 
radical principle of the intention is that it be 
connected with the payment : but yet, inas¬ 
much as the giving of Zakat to the poor is 
necessarily an act of frequent repetition and 
occurrence, it suffices that the intention 
exist at the period of setting apart the pro¬ 
portion of Zakat (^ aforesaid), for the sake 
of convenience. 


•That is, to the means by which Sjfh pro¬ 
perty was acquired. 
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Excepting under certain circumstances 
Ir a man bestow his whole property in 
charity, without intention of Zakat, the 
obligation of Zakat, with respect to him, 
drops, upon a principle of benevolence, 
because such obligation extends to a certain 
part of his property only ; and where the 
whole is thus bestowed, that part is neces¬ 
sarily included ; whence it is that there is 
no necessity for his specifying the same by 
intention. 

Ira man give to the poor a portion of his 
Nisab property, without intention of Zakat, 
his obligation to Zakat drops with respect to 
such portion (according to Mohammed), be¬ 
cause the part of his property due (on 
account of Zakat) affects the whole of his 
Nisab equally,—wherefore, when a part of 
the Nisab is thus bestowed the proportiondue 
upon such part goes along with it. Aboo 
Yoosaf maintains that the ob'igation to the 
Zakat of that portion does not drop, because 
no part thereof is particularly specified as 
Zakat, the remainder of the Nisab being the 
subject from which the obligation is to be 
discharged: contrary to where the whole Nisab 
has been bestowed, since thsre the proportion 
due on account of Zakat goes, a certiori,as 
being involved in the whole. 


CHAPTER II. 

OF zakat from sawayeem ; THAT IS, 
herds and flocks. 

Definition of Sawayeem ,— Sawayeem is 
the plural of Sayeema ; and Sayeema is, by 
the learned, understood to imply camels, 
oxen, goats and other animals which sub¬ 
sist for the greater part of the year upon 
pasture : wherefore, if they live but half 
the year in pastures, and are fed for the 
Other half upon forage, they do not fall 
under the description of Sawayeem.*—And 
this chapter is divided into several heads. 

Sect. i.—Of the Zakat of Camels, &c. 

One goat due upon five camels, &c —No 
Zakat is due on fewer than five camels; and 
upon five camels the Zakat is one goat, pro¬ 
vided they subsist upon pasture throughout 
the year ; because Zakat is due only upon 
such camels as live on pasture, and not 
upon those which' are fed in the house with 
forage. a 

One goat is due upon any number of 
camels from five to nine ; and two goats is 
the Zakat on any number from ten to four¬ 
teen ; and three on any number from four¬ 
teen to nineteen and four upon any number 

-----Tf-- - 

*Thi* term!' is in our dictionaries trans- 
lated^Jastures, but the above is the precise 
definition of it. 
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from twenty to twenty-four ; and upon any 
number of camels from twenty-five to thirty- 
five the Zakat is a Binnit-Makhass, that is 
a yearling camel's colt,; and upon any 
number from thirty-six to forty-five, a 
Binnit-liboon, or camel's colt of two years ; 
and upon any number from forty-six to 
sixty, a Hikka, or four-year old female 
camel ; and upon any number from sixty- 
one to seventy-five, a Fazeeyat, or five-year 
old female camel ; and for any number from 
seventy-six to ninety, the Zakat is two 
camel's colts of two years ; and on any 
number from ninety-one to one hundred and 
twenty, two Hikkas. These proportions of 
Zakat upon camels are what were written by 
the Prophet in his letters and instructions to 
his public officers and Aumeels. And when 
the number of camels exceeds one hundred 
and twenty, the Zakat is calculated by the 
aforesaid rule ; that is to say, where the 
whole number is one hundred and twenty- 
five (for instance), the Zakat is one goat for 
ibe odd five, and two Hikkas for the one 
hundred and twenty ; and if the excess 
number be ten, two goats; and if it be fifteen, 
three goats ; and if it be twenty, four goats ; 
and if it be twenty-five, a yearling camel’s 
colt ; and if the whole number of camels be 
one hundred and fifty, the Zakat is three 
Hikkas ; and if the number exceed one 
hundred and fifty by five, it is then one goat 
and three Hikkas, that is to say, three 
Hikka upon the hundred and fifty, and a 
goat upon the odd five ; and upon one hun¬ 
dred and sixty camels, the Zakat is three 
Hikkas and two goats ; and upon one 
hundred and seventy, three Hikkas and four 
goats ; and upon one hundred and seventy- 
five, three Hikkas and one yearling colt ; and 
upon any number from one hundred and 
eighty-six to one hundred and ninety-five 
the Zakat is three Hikkas and a two-year 
old £olt; cfnd upon any number from one 
hundred and ninety-six to two hundred, the 
Zakat*is four Hikkas ; and in this manner is 
the Zakat to be calculated upon every fifty 
camels exceeding one hundred and fifty.— 
This arrangement is according to our doctors. 
Shafei alleges that when the number ex¬ 
ceeds the hundred and twenty by one only, 
the Zakat is three two-year old colts ; and if 
it amount to one hundred and thirty, it is 
one Hikka and two two-year old colts ; after 
which the Zakat is calculated at a two-year 
old colt upon every forty camels, and a 
Hikka upon every fifty : the Prophet, upon 
a particular occasion, having written to one 
of his Aumeels to this effect, without making 
any mention of a goat upon the odd five, and 
so forth. But our doctors, in support of 
their opinion, as above, cite the letters of the 
Prophet to Omar, where he says, “upon 
every five camels the Zakat is one goat." 

Female camels only Jawful in the pay¬ 
ment of Zakat. —And it is to be obse r ved 
that, in the payment of the Zakat of camels, 
females alone are lawful, because males are 
held to be lawful only in regard to their 
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value,* such being recorded both in the 
sacred writings and in the traditions. 

Camels of all descriptions included .— 
Camels of«every description, whether Bac- 
trian, Arabian, or others, are all included in 
these rules of Zakat, as the term camel 
[Shutr] is common to all. 

Sect. JL — Of the Zakat of Horned Cattle. 

One yearling due upon thirty kine, &c .— 
No Zakat is due upon fewer than thirty 
kine; and upon thirty kine, which feed on pas¬ 
ture for the greater part of the year, there is 
due at the end of the year a Zakat of one 
Tubbee, that is, a follower, or yearling calf, 
male or female ; and upon forty there is 
due one Misna, or calf of two years, male 
or female, on the authority of the Prophet; 
and where the number exceeds forty, the 
Zakat (according to Haneefa) is to be calcu¬ 
lated agreeably to this rule, so far as sixty ; 
that is to say, if there be one animal more 
than the forty, there is an additional Zakat 
of the fortieth part of a Misna ; and if two, 
of the twentieth part of a Misna ; and so on 
to the number sixty.—What is here ad¬ 
vanced accords with the Mabsoot ; and the 
ground upon which it proceeds is that, in the 
sacred writings, the Zakat is particularly 
specified for any number between thirty and 
forty, and also for those of sixty and above, 
but none for the numbers between forty and 
sixty, Hasan states the doctrine of Haneefa 
to be in this case, that, on the numbers from 
forty to forty-nine, no excess Zakat whatever 
is due ; and that upon fifty kine the Zakat 
is one Misna, and the fourth of a Misna, or 
the third of a Tubbee ; because upon every 
Akid, or drove of even number, in a Nisab 
of cattle, such as thirty, forty, or fifty head 
Zakat is due, but not upon any intermediate 
number.—The two disciples say that no 
Zakat whatever is due upon any odd number 
between forty and fifty; and there is also one 
tradition of the opinion of Harreefa to this 
effect; and the reason they allege is, that the 
Prophet said to Maaz. "Take not anything 
from an Owkas of kine," and he explained 
an Owkas to mean any number between 
forty and fifty. And upon sixty kine, the 
Zakat is two yearling calves, male or female : 
and upon seventy, one Misna and one Tubbee 
and upon eighty, two Misnas : and upon 
ninety, three Tubbees : and upon one hun¬ 
dred, two Tubbees and one Misna: and thus 
on every ten head, a Misna and a Tubbee 
alternately, the Prophet having ordained that 
the Zakat upon thirty kine should be a 
Tubbee ; and that upon forty a Misna :— 
thus, upon one hundred and ten kine, the 
Zakat is two Misnas and one Tubbee ; and 
upon one hundred and twenty, four Tubbees. 

The usual method, however, of calculating 
the Zakat upon large herds of cattle, is by 

o ~ 

•That is to say, the price of a male is 
held to be lawful in Zakat, but not the 
animal 


dividing them into thirties or forties, im¬ 
posing upon every thirty one Tubbee; or upon 
every forty one Misna. 

Buffaloes aie included with other horned 
cattle. —It is to be observed that buffaloes are 
included with kine in the laws of Zakat, 
these being also considered as a species of 
black cattle ; but yet, in our country,* the 
buffalo is not regarded as of the black cattle 
species ; whence it is that if a person were 
to make a vow, saying, “I will not eat of the 
flesh of black cattle," and were afterwards 
to eat buffalo beef, he would not be forsworn 

Sect. III.—Of the Zakat of Goats. 

One goat due upon forty goats, &c. — No 
Zakat is due upon fewer than forty goats ; 
and upon forty goats, which feed for the 
greater part of the year upon pastures, there 
is due, at the expiration of the year, a Zakat 
of one goat; and this Zakat suffices for any 
number from forty to one hundred and 
twenty : and if .he number exceed one hun¬ 
dred and twenty, a Zakat of two goats is due 
from one hundred and twenty-one to two 
hundred : and if it exceed two hundred, 
Zakat of three goats is due from two hundred 
and one to three hundred and ninety-nine : 
and if it amount to four hundred, the Zakat 
is four goats : and beyond four hundred the 
Zakat is one goat for every hundred : the 
Prophet haying thus ordained, and all the 
doctors uniting in this opinion. It is also to 
be observed, that the same rules of Zakat 
are applicable to sheep as to goats, the term 
Ghannem, in the tradition equally implying 
both species. 

Kids oi 1 lambs are not acceptable payment 
unless they be above a year old. — In the 
Zakat of goats or sheep, Sinnees are accept¬ 
able payment, but not Juzzas. This is the 
Zahir-Rawayet. Sinnees are kids which 
have entered on the second year ; and Juzzas 
are such as have not yet completed their 
first year.—The two disciples have said that 
the Zakat may be paid with the Juzzas of 
sheep ; and there is one opinion of Haneefa 
recorded to this effect ; and the reasons are 
twofold ; First the Prophet has said, "The 
Zakat upon them consists of Juzzas and 
Sinnees ; Secondly, sacrifice is fulfilled 
by the immolation of a juzza, and therefore 
Zakat may be also discharged by it. The 
ground upon which the Zahir-Rawayet pro¬ 
ceeds is also twofold ; First, a saying of 
Alee, "In Zakat nothing is acceptable short 
of a Sinnee;"— Secondly, in the Zakat of 
goats it is incumbent to give those of a 
middling-size, and the. juzzas of sheep are 
not of that standard, being small ; whence it 
is that the Juzzas of goats also are not ac¬ 
ceptable in Zakat. With respect to the first 
reason urged by the two disciples, it may-h; 
replied, that by the term Juzza, as men¬ 
tioned in the tradition, is to be understooc 
the Juzzas of camels, that is, yearling colts 

•Meaning Persia or Hiniostan. 
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and what they say of sacrifice is no rule, as 
that of a Juzza is approved (not by analogy, 
but) from the express words of the sacred 
text. 

But males and females are equally ac¬ 
ceptable. — In paying the Zakat of goats or 
sheep, males and females are equally accept¬ 
able ; the term Shat, in the traditions ap¬ 
plying indiscriminately to both genders. 

Sect. IV.—Of the Zakat of Horses . 

One Deenar per head due upon horse s, or 
five Deenars per cent on the total value.~ 
When horses and mares are kept indiscrimi¬ 
nately together, feeding for the greater part 
of the year on pasture, it is at the option 
of the proprietor either to give a Zakat of 
one Deenar per head for the whole, or t< 
appreciate the whole, and give five Deenars 
per cent upon the total value: and this last is 
the mode adopted by Ziffer. The two disciples 
maintain that no Zakat whatever is due upon 
horses, the Prophet having ordained that 
Mussulmans should not be subject to Zakat 
for their horses or slaves. Haneefa in sup¬ 
port of his doctrine, as above, states an ordi¬ 
nance issued by the Prophet, in which he 
directed that the Zakat upon ordinary horses 
should be one Deenar, or ten Dirms, per 
head. And with respect to the ordinance 
above quoted by the two disciples, that ap¬ 
plies solely to war-horses, and not to ordi¬ 
nary cattle. 

Zakat not due upon droves consisting en- 
t irely either of males or of females. —No 
Zakat whatever is due upon a Nisab of 
horses consisting entirety of males, because 
in that there can be no increase by breeding ; 
and, in like manner, there is no Zakat upon 
a Nisab consisting entirely of mares, for the 
same reason.—This is one tradition from 
Haneefa. There is another* tradition from 
him, however, which says that a Zakat is 
due upon mares although there be no horses 
among them, as horses can be occasionally 
borrowed by the proprietor for the purpose 
of producing, whence inciease may be had : 
but this is impossible with respect to droves 
consisting entirely of ho.ses. 

No Zakat due upon asses or mules, unless 
as articles of commerce. — There is no Zakat 
due upon as*es or mules, the Prophet having 
said, "With respect to Zakat upon asses 
and mules, I have received no revelation." 
But yet, if these animals be as articles of 
merchandise, a Zakat is due upon them, be¬ 
cause, in the present times, Zakat is im¬ 
posed upon the property involved in them 
the same as upon any other<,articles of 
traffic. 

Sect. V.— Of the Zakat of Kids, and Calves, \ 
and Camels * Colts . 

No Zakat due upon the young of herds or 
flocks until a year old. —No Zakat whatever 
is due (according to Hari£efa) upon the 
young of goftts, k.'ne, or camels, which are 
under one^Tear ; that is to say, if a man 
were to purchase twenty-five camels* colts 
(for instance) or forty kids, or thirty calves, | 


and one complete year should pass from the 
period of possession, still no Zakat is due ; 
nor does any become due until the expira¬ 
tion of the term of a year after they shall 
have been grown up. 

One earners colt due on 25, &c .— Aboo 
Yoosaf holds that Zakat is not due upon 
fewer than forty kids, or thirty calves or 
twenty-five camels* colts : and upon twenty- 
five camels' colts the Zakat is one colt : and 
there is no further Zakat due till the number 
amounts to seventy-six, when the Zakat is 
two colts ; because upon seventy-six Misnas 
a Zakat is due of two Binnit-liboons ; and 
there is no further Zakat till the number 
amounts to one hundred and forty-five when 
it is three colts ; because upon one hundred 
and forty-five Misnas the Zakat is two 
Hikkas and one Binnit-makhass. There are 
other traditions of the opinion of Aboo 
Yoosaf herein ; but the above, as being a 
posterior record, supersedes them. 

Caseof the payment of Zakat by substitu¬ 
tion. — If a person owe, as Zakat, a Misna , 
and it should hanpen that he is not possessed 
of one, having no cattle in his flocks but 
.what are either under or over that descrip¬ 
tion, the officer who collects the Zakat is at 
liberty either, in the former case to take an 
animal of the under rate, and the difference 
in money,—or, in the latter, to take one of a 
superior sort, paying the difference of value 
between that and a Misna to the proprietor. 
It is to be observed that, in the latter case, 
no constraint is to be put upon the collector, 
who is at liberty to insist upon either the 
actual thing due (to wit, a Misna), or the 
value of one in money, because the accep¬ 
tance of an animal of the superior sort, on 
the terms above stated, wears the aspect of 
traffic; his acceptance of it, therefore, can¬ 
not be compelled, insomuch that if the pro¬ 
prietor w£re toj?ive him no obstruction in 
taking it- e yct he is not considered as being 
seized of if ;«but the collector may be com¬ 
pelled to accept of an animal of an inferior 
sort, and the difference in money, insomuch 
that if the proprietor merely give no obstruc¬ 
tion to the officer, in thus taking the animal 
and the difference, he (the officer) is con¬ 
sidered as being seized of the same ; because 
here the transaction does not bear the aspect 
of purchase and sale, as the proprietor pays 
the inferior animal in part of the Misna, and 
consequently the difference along with it. 

SuSsti/ution of the value lawful. —If a 
proprietor, in Zakat, should, in lieu of the 
actual thing due, pay the value in money, it 
is approved, according to our doctors ; and 
the same holds good in expiation, or in the 
payment of Sadka-fittir, or Tythe, or the 
fulfilment of a vow. Shafei maintains that 
this is unlawful, because it is not lawful to 
exchange, for a substitute, anything specified 
in the sacred writings ; as in sacrifice (for in¬ 
stance) where a substitution of value for the 
victim is illegal. The argument of our doc¬ 
tors is, that God has himself ordained Zakat, 
and has directed the same to be distributed 
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in alms to the poor, which plainly indicates 
that the intent of the institution is merely 
that the poor should derive a subsistence 
from it, so as that their wants may be there¬ 
by relieved ; and to effect this the value will 
answer equally well with the specific animal, 
wherefore the substitution of the value in 
payment of Zakat is legal, the same as in 
payment of Jazzeeyat, or capitation-tax : 
but this reasoning does not apply to sacrifice 
as that is an act of piety, to the fulfilment of 
which the shedding of the blood of the victim 
is essential, wherefore no conclusion can be 
drawn from this instance, as there is no 
analogy between the two cases. 

Labouring cattle exempt from Zakat .— 
Camels and oxen kept for the purpose of 
labour, such as carrying burthens, drawing 
the plough and so forth, arc not subject to 
Zakat ; n.'ither is any Zakat due upon them 
where they are fed one half of the year or 
more upon forage. Malik controverts this 
doctrine; but the arguments of our doctors 
herein are threefold ; First, the Prophet has 
expressly ordained that these two species of 
cattle should be exempted from Zakat under 
such circumstances ; Secondly, the cause of 
the obligation of Zakat consists in the posses¬ 
sion of increasing property and the increase 
of cattle can be conceived only under two 
cucumslances, that is, their being either kept 
in pastuies,* or for the purpose of traffick, 
neither of which is the case with the cattle 
now under consideration ; Thirdly, in case 
where the cattle are fed upon forage, the 
keeping of them is attended with great 
expense, a circumstance which more than 
counterbalances any advantage to be derived 
from their breeding in such a situation, and 
therefore virtually prevents increase, al¬ 
though it may not actually do so. 

Must be paid in animals of a medium 
Value .— The officer, in collecting Zakat, is 
not at liberty either to insist upon tlsg best 
or to accept of the worst sort of the.propcrty 
collected upon, but must take what is of a 
medium standard, because the Prophet has so 
ordained it ; and also, because, in confining 
the Zakat to property of a medium value, 
regard is had at once to the interest of both 
the parties concerned, to wit, the poor and 
the proprietor. 

Law respecting property acquired in the 
interim between the payments .— Whoever is 
possessed of a Nisab property, and obtains an 
addition of the same sort of species within 
the year, must add it to the Nisab, and pay 
Zakat upon the whole. Shafei objects to 
this, maintaining that the supervenient 
acquisition should not be added to the first 
Nisab, because the property of which that 
consists is original and independent with re¬ 
spect to propriety, and is therefore so with 


•Meaning, that where the cattle are 
quftered to go at large, as in pastures, the 
males have free access to the females, which 
produces breed. 


respect to Zakat likewise : contrary to acqui¬ 
sition by breed or profit obtained within the 
year, that being a dependant only of the ori* 
ginal property, and, as such, not to be con* 
founded witlyt. To this our doctors reply, that 
the reason for supervenient acquisition, by 
brood or profit, being added to the Nisab is 
homogeneity in the subject of it; since, where 
the original and supervenient property are of 
the same species, it is not easy to discriminate 
precisely between them, and consequently 
difficult to ascertain the Hawlan-Hawl with 
respect to any species of profitable acquisi¬ 
tion arising from original property ; and as 
the Hawlan-Hawl is regarded only for the 
sake of convenience, it (therefore appears that 
homogeneity in the subject is a sufficient 
reason for the supervenient acquisition being 
added to the orginal property ; and this 
reason exists in the present case. 

Rules respecting the Afoo. —The two 
Sheikhs hold Zakat to be due upon the Nisab 
only, and not upon the Afoo but Mo¬ 
hammed and Ziffer maintain it to be due 
upon both the Nisab and the Afoo, that is, 
upon the whole : the result of which diffe¬ 
rence in opinion is that, if the Afoo were to 
perish, and the Nisab to remain, then, 
according to the two Sheikhs, the whole 
Zakat that had been before obligatory still 
remains due ; but, according to Mohammed 
and Ziffer, an adequate proportion of Zakat 
drops : and, in support of this latter opinion, 
Mohammed and Ziffer argue that Zakat is 
due as an acknowledgment for the blessings 
of Providence, and the Afoo is, a blessing the 
same as the Nisab ; that is to say, they are 
both equally blessings, wherefore Zakat is 
equally due upon both. The argument upon 
which *hc Sheikhs support their opinion is 
twofold : First, the Prophet has expressly 
said, "The Zakat upon five camels is one 
goat, and Zakat is due upon any fur¬ 
ther number till it amount to ten and in 
like manner the Prophet has ordained the 
Zakat upon every Nisab, and forbidden it 
upon the Afoo ; Secondly, the Afoo is a de¬ 
pendant of the Nisab, whence, ifapartof 
the whole Nisab and Afoo were to perish, the 
loss would be first calculated upon the Afoo, 
as being the dependant part ; as in a contract 
of Mozaribat, where any accidental loss is 
first calculated upon the profit, and not upon 
the capital: and on this ground it is that 
Hancefa accounts the loss upon the Afoo to 
the extent thereof, and beyond that upon 
the Nisab property of the first (or highest) 
denomination, and beyond that upon the 
Nisab of the nfxt lower denomination, and 
so on to the last (or lowest) denomination of 
Nisab ; because the Nisab of the highest de¬ 
nomination is the principal, to which all the 


4 Afoo literally means exempt* In the 
Zakat of cattle it is used to express^ny in¬ 
termediate or odd number between one 
Nisab and another, as between twentv-five 
and thirty-six camels, for instance. 
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inferior Nisabs are dependants ; and accord¬ 
ing to Aboo Yoosaf, the loss is calculated 
first upon the Afoo, and beyond that upon 

all the degrees or descriptions of Nisab col¬ 
lectively. , # , _ f . 

Case of Zakat being levied by the Rebels, or 
Schismaticks .— *If the rebels or schismaticks 
overcome any particular tribe of Mussul¬ 
mans, and take from them the Zakat of their 
cattle, whep these rebels are driven away, 
the rightful Imam must not impose another 
Zakat upon that tribe, because it appears 
from the above circumstances that the Imam 
has not protected them, and the right of im¬ 
posing Zakat appertains to the Imam, in 
virtue of the protection he affords ; the 
learned however have decreed, upon this case, 
that the tribe in question should repeat their 
Zakat, and pay it a second time, but not 
their Tribute, because the latter is declared, 
in the sacred writings, to be applicable to the 
use of the warriors who fight their enemies; 
and hence rebels may be considered as an 
object of its application, they also answering 
this description ; whereas the only object of 
the applicatio 1 of Zakat is the poor, and 
rebels do not bestow what they may levy 
upon the tribe, under that denomination, to 
the use of the poor ; wherefore it is neces¬ 
sary that the tribe should again pay Zakat, 
so as that it may be applied to its proper 
object; but not their Tribute. Some of our 
doctors say, that if the aforesaid tribe, at 
the period of paying Zakat to the rebels, 
intend in so doing to give them alms, in this 
case Zakat drops with respect to^ that tribe, 
and there is no necessity for th* ir afterwards 
repeating it : and the giving of Zakat to any 
tyrant or plunderer whatever is capable of 
this construction, because persons of this 
description, whatever wealth they may be 
apparently possessed of are yet actually poor, 
on account of the retribution, which lies 
against them hereafter : but the former 
doctrine (that the tribe should repeat their 
Zakat) is preferable to this, because here the 
Zakat is rendered and applied, a certiori 

How far the Toglib tribe are subject to 
Zakat. —The Zakat of cattle is not incum¬ 
bent upon an infant of the tribe of Toglib ;f 
and whatever is incumbent upon the men of 
that race is so upon the women also, because 


* This and the next following case are 
merely local in their application, and allude 
to the state of Arabia, shortly after the estab¬ 
lishment qf Islamism. The schismaticks 
were those who refused to submit to the law 
of the Prophet: whilst others (like the tribe 
of Toglib, mentioned in the next case) sub¬ 
mitted and paid tribute. 

fOne of the Arabian tribes, who refused 
to embrace the faith, but agreed to pay tri- 
fcAite to the Prophet. The tribe itself is sup¬ 
posed to.be lonk since extinct ; but the laws 
to whjcK the people of it were subject are 
applicable, in general, to all infidel tribu¬ 
taries. 


peace was made with them upon those terms, 
“that they should pay, of all public im¬ 
posts, double what as paid by Mussul¬ 
mans ; M now the Mussulman women are 
subject to Zakat. and it follows that the 
women of the Toglib race are so in a double 
proportion ; but on Zakat whatever is re¬ 
quired of infant Mussulmans, wherefore the 
infants of the aforesaid tribe are not subject 
to it. 

An accidental destruction of the property 
induces an exemption from Zdftat.— If the 
property be destroyed, without being con¬ 
sumed by the proprietor after Zakat has 
become due (that is to say, after the comple¬ 
tion of Hawlan-Hawl), the Zakat upon it 
drops. Shafei has said that if the property 
be destroyed after the proprietor has been 
enabled to pay the Zakat upon it, either by 
the claimant making his demand of Zakat, 
or by the proprietor finding a claimant, 
although such claimant should not have 
demanded it, in this case the proprietor is 
responsible for the Zakat, because it was 
due from him, and he did notpay it, although 
it was in his power to have done so ; more¬ 
over, if he should not pay the Zakat upon 
the requisition of the claimant, this circum¬ 
stance stands as a destruction of it on his 
part. The argument of our doctors is, that 
the Zakat due is a portion or part of the 
Nisab ; and, as its destruction is involved in 
that of the Nisab, it drops of course, the 
same as where a slave commits a Janayat 
[offence against the person], in which case 
it is incumbent upon the proprietor to make 
over that slave to the Walee-Janayat, or 
person entitled to the composition ; but, if 
the slave should die or be lost in the interim, 
the proprietor is no longer responsible for the 
transfer of him, and that consequently drops; 
and, with respect to the second argument of 
Shafei, it may be replied, that no person can 
be considered as the claimant of Zakat except 
a pauper \yhom the proprietor may have spe¬ 
cified as the object of its application, and the 
case does not suppose the requisition to be 
made by such an one But if the collector 
demand the Zakat, and the proprietor 
neglect payment, and the Nisab afterwards 
perish, there are various opinions among the 
Haneefite doctors, some alleging that the 
proprietor of the destroyed Nisab, in that 
case, still remains responsible for the Zakat 
due upon it whilst others maintain that, 
in this instance also, he is not responsible, 
because the Nisab does not here appear to 
have been destroyed by him. 

A partial destruction includes a propor - 
tionabie exemption — If, after Hawlan-Hawl, 
a portion of a Nisab (such as a third for in¬ 
stance) should be destroyed, the claim of 
Zakat is proportionably destroyed, in the 
same manner as where the whole Nisab is 
destroyed ; in which cas$ the whole Zakat 
drops. 

Zakat may be paid in advance .—If the pro¬ 
prietor of a Nisab should pay the Zakat upon 
it, before Hawlan-Hawl, it is lawful, because 
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rhe has here paid it during the existence of 
the creative principle of obligation to Zakat, 
which is understood in his possession of a 
Nisab ; this payment, therefore, is approved, 
the same as a discharge of a debt, under the 
existence of its cause ; as where a Mohrim, 
for instance, pays expiation for wounding 
game whilst animal is yet alive. This 
doctrine is controverted by Malik. 

If the proprietor of a single Nisab should, 
before Hawlan-Hawl, make payment of 
Zakat upon the same for a certain number of 
years in advance, or should pay a Zakat 
upon a certain number of additional Nisabs, 
it is approved, because the first Nisab is the 
original with respect to the cause of the obli¬ 
gation of Zakat, and anything beyond that 
is as a dependant 


CHAPTER III. 

OF ZAKAT FROM PERSONAL EFFECTS 

Sect 1 —Of the Zakat of Silver. 

No Zak it Hue on less than joo dirm?.—No 
Zakat i* due on less than two hundred 
Dirms,* because the Prophet his ordained 
that there shall be no Zakat upon fewer than 
five Awkiyat.f and an Awkiyat is valued at 
forty Dirms. 

And unnn 200 at the rate of two and an 
ha 7 f percent —The Zakat Nisab of silver is 
two hundred Dirms : and if a man becomes 
possessed of two hundred Dirms. and the 
Hawlan Hawl he completed, the 7akat due 
upon it is five Dirms, because th" Prophet 
wrote to Mazz, saving. "TTnon two hundred 
Dirms take a Zakat of five Dtrms ; and 
unon twenty Miskals of g dd, half a Mis- 
kal *' 

And at the same rate upon every forty 
'ihnve two hundred —No Zakat is due upon 
anv excess above the two hundred Dirms, 
till such excess amount to forty, upon vMiich 
the Zakat is one Dirm : and unorf every 
succeeding fortv the same Zakat is due. hut 
aot on fewer than forty. This is according 
to Haneefa The two disciples have said 
that a proportionate Zakat is due on what¬ 
ever excess may occur over and above two 
hundred Dirms ; and Shafei coincides in 
this opinion, because in the traditions of 
Alee it is related that the Prophet has so 
ardained it ; and also, because Zakat is 
■endered as a return of gratitude for the 
■dessin^s of Providence ; and the reason 
^hy it is expressed as a condition, in the 
beginning of this book, that the property, 
in order to caiisg. an obligation of Zakat, 
imount to a Nisab, is that the proprietor 


*A silver coin, value about two pence 
iterling. 

+An ounce of silver ; or a silver coin of 
■hat weight, value between six and seven 
shilling^. 


may thence appear to be in easy circum¬ 
stances ; but where, from his being pos¬ 
sessed of a Nisab, this appears to be already 
the case, it is not requisite that any excess 
amount to a Nisab ; and hence Zakat is 
due upon such excess proportionably, what¬ 
ever its amounts may be. 

Objection —This would lead to a con¬ 
clusion that, in the Zakat of cattle, the 
same is due upon any excess under a Nisab ; 
whereas the rule is otherwise, no Zakat 
whatever being due upon such excess, since 
that is considered as Afoo, or exempt. 

Reply. —Such is the conclusion from 
; analogy ; hut the excess in cattle is made 
■ Afoo, because, if a proportionate Zakat 
were to be levied upon it, this would neces¬ 
sarily induce a copartnership in the subject, 
by the proprietor admitting the claimant of 
Zakat to a share in it for instance, the 
Zakat upon twenty-five camels is one year¬ 
ling colt ; now, if Zakat were due upon 
excess camels, and the drove consist of 
twenty-six there would be a Zakat upon 
this on*' excess* camel of the twenty-fifth 
part of a yearling colt, which is not payable 
in any way than hy admitting the claimant 
to a partnership in such colt ; and this 
partnership, being compulsive, is illegal; 
but plate or cash not being liable to the 
same objection, a Zakat is due, propor¬ 
tionably, upon any excess whatever over 
two hundred Dirms. 

Rules respecting the calculation of a Nisah 
of silver. —It is to be observed, that the 
Nisah of silver of two hundred Dirms is 
calculated hy the Wazn-sebbayat, or sep- 
timal weight fcvhich is in the proportion of 
ten Dirms to seven Miskals), as this was 
the weight user! in the tribunal of Omar, 
and that of the Dirm is thence established. 

Those Dirms in which silver predomi¬ 
nates arc to be accounted as silver ; and 
the laws respecting silver apply to 'them, 
although they should contain some allov ; 
and the same rule holds with all articles 
whatever falling under the denomination of 
plate such as cups, goblets, and so forth ; 
but Dirms, in which the alloy predominates, 
are not to be accounted as silver, but onlv 
as trading property, estimable bv its real 
v«iltie, to which alone regard is to be had : 
and accordingly, if the value of them 
amount to a Nisab they are subiect to 
Zakat, provided there be an intention of 
trafficking in them ; as is the condition with 
respect to all other chatties. In all plate, 
therefore, in which the alloy prevails, re¬ 
spect is to be had'to the intention of traffick¬ 
ing in it, excepting where the silver con¬ 
tained in it amounts to a Nisab, in which 
case the intention of trade is not a condition, 
nor is any regard paid to the estimated 
value, because in actual silver no respect is 
had to either of these. The above ease is 
thus stated ; beoftise money always con* 
tains a small portion of alloy,«as Dtflie silver 
is unfit for coinage, since, without being 
J hardened by an addition of some % baser 
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metal, it cannot retain the mint impression ; 
but the alloy is geneially in the smaller 
proportion ; regard therefore is had to ex¬ 
cess ; that is to say, if the proportion of 
silver be the greater it is accounted as silver 
but not if the alloy be in greater proportion 
(that is, in a proportion above a moiety of 
the whole weight). 

Sect. II. Of the Zakat of Gold. 

No Zakat due upon less than 20 Miskals ; 
and upon 2 o at the rate of two and an half 
per cent— ’There is no Zakat on fewer 
than twenty Miskals of gold, this sum being 
the smallest that constitutes a Nisab in that 
metal ; and the Zakat upon twenty Miskals 
of gold is one half Miskal, when the Hawlan- 
Hawl therein becomes established, on the 
authority of the tradition before quoted — 
By the Miskal* here mentioned, is to be 
understood that which weighs in th* pro¬ 
portion of seven Miskals to ten Dirms ; 
and the Miskal consists of twenty Kerat,f 
and the Kerat of five grains 

And at the same rate t upon every four 
above twenty. — When the*quantity of gold 
exceeds twenty Miskals, on every four miskals 
of such excess a Zakat of two Kerats is due, 
because the Zakat due is fortieth of the 
whole, and two Kerats are the fortieth of 
four Miskals and upon any excess short of 
four Miskals no Zakat is due, according to 
Haneefa. The two disciples hold that on 
every excess there is a proportionable Zakat, 
the same as mentined in the preceding 
section ; and the foundation of their diffe¬ 
rence in opinion is also the same here as was 
there recited, to wit, Haneefa holds that 
broken numbers are free of impost, whereas 1 
the two disciples maintain the contrary j 
opinion The ground upon which Haneefa , 
proceeds, in the rule here cited, is this : ! 
the legal value of a Deenar is ten Dirms, 
and a Deenar and Miskal are of the same 
weight ; the value of four Miskals in gold j 
is therefore forty Dirms ; and consequently 
no Zakat is due upon fewer than four 
Miskals, since these stand the same as forty 
Dirms: and it has been already shown that 
nothing short of forty Dirms is subject to 
Zakat, on account of the tradition of Amroo 
Bin Khurrm, as before recited. 

General rule —Zakat is due upon gold 
and silver bullion, which is termed Tebbur : 
and in like manner upon ornaments or 
utensils of gold or silver, whether the use 
thereof be allowable (such as rings, and so 
forth) or otherwise.t—Shafei maintains there 

*A dram and a half ; also a coin of that 
weight. 

fA Carat ; the twenty-fourth part of an 
ounce. 

JThis alludes to prohibitions against the 
use of the precious metals in certain articles 
pf personal ornament an»« household furni¬ 
ture, which have been at various times 
issued by the Prophet and his followers as 
checks upon luxury (See Abominations.) 


is no Zakat upon the gold or silver orna¬ 
ments of women, nor upon rings worn by 
men, the use of which is allowable, and 
which are therefore the same in this respect 
as clothing or articles of* apparel —The 
argument of our doctors is, that the cause 
of the obligation to Zakat still continues in 
the present case :—moreover, articles of 
gold and silver do, in their own nature, 
afford an argument of increase in the sub¬ 
ject, since these metals are brought into use 
principally for the purpose of facilitating 
exchanges by traffick, which affords an 
argument of increase ; ^nd it is the virtual 
and not the actual increase in any subject 
that creates the obligation to Zakat upon it ; 
contrary to the case of articles of apoarelt, 
which afford no argument or probability of 
increase. 

Sect. Ill Of the Zakat of personal 
Chattel Property * 

Zakat due upon all merchandise — Zakat 
is due upon articles of merchandise, of 
whatever description, where the value 
amounts to a Nisab either of gold or silver, 
because the Prophet ordained that articles 
of merchandise should be appraised, and 
that a Zakat be paid on the same, in the 
proportion of five Dirms upon every two 
hundred,f as the proprietor has prepared 
and keeps them with a view to increase, so 
that they resemble cold and silver, which 
the law holds to be kept for the same 
purpose; and, as Zakat is due upon the 
latter, i • is in the like manner due uoon the 
former : but the intention of trade in these 
articles is made a condition, in order that It 
may be ascertained that they are kept with 
a view to increase. 

Mode of ascertaining the Nisab of mer¬ 
chandise .— Mohammed says that, in estimat¬ 
ing the value of articles of merchandise 
with a view to the imposition of Zakat upon 
them, they .should he resolved into such 
Nisalv as may be most advantageous to the 
poor ; tjrns if, in valuing an article hy Dirms, 
it would amount to a Nisab of silver, and in 
valuing the same by Deenars, it would not 
amount to a Nisab of gold, it must he esti¬ 
mated hy Dirms ; and, vice versa, if its value 
should appear to amount to a Nisab of gold, 
it is to he estimated by Deenars —The com- 


*In the original, personal chattels are 
expressed hy the terms Rakht and Mata, of 
which it is not easy to give any literal trans¬ 
lation ; they express, in general, all articles 
which appertain to personal estate or effects 
TMal] : articles of gold and silver, it is 
true, do also fall under this genera? descrip- 
t : on of Rakht and Mata ; but they are intro¬ 
duced un J er a different head, as the laws of 
Zakat, with respect *0 them, .are of a pecu¬ 
liar nature, and such as Jo not affect or 
apply to other articles of personal property. 

fTo wit, at the rare of two and an half 

per cent. v 
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piler of the Hedaya observes that there Is 
one opinion recorded from Haneefa to the 
same effect. Mohammed again, in the Mab- 
soot, has said that the proprietor of the arti¬ 
cle has it in his option to estimate it at what¬ 
ever species of Nisab he pleases* because 
gold and silver are standards, and in esti¬ 
mating the value of effects are both equally 
proper.—It is recorded as an opinion of Aboo 
Yoosaf, than an article should be estimated 
bv that with which it was purchased : thus, 
if it has been purchased with Dirms, it is to 
be appraised in Dirms ; and if with Deenars 
lt 18 l ]° 1 _ be aPP«ised in Deenars : and if it 
should have been purchased with any other 1 
than either of these, it is to be estimated in 
money of the most general currency.—It is 
on the other hand recorded, as an opinion of 
Mohammed, that vhatever the purchase may 
have been made with, the estimate is to be 
m current money, as above, in the same 
manner as that of property forcibly seized, 
which is thus estimated in all cases. 

Property not exempted by an intervening 
defect in it. If a Misab be complete in the 
beginning of the year, and also at the end, : 
Zakat does not drop on account of its having 
been defective at any time within that period; 
because it is difficult to ascertain its com¬ 
pleteness through the intermediate space; 
moreover, in the commencement of the year 
its completeness is requisite, in order to th* 
establishment of the cause of obligation, and 
so also the close of the year, in order to 
Zakat becoming due ; but it is not so within 
the interval, 

Other chattel orapertv may be united with 

money or bullion to form a Nisah . _The 

value of personal effects, or other articles, 
may be united with gold or silver ; that is to 
say, if (for instance) the proprietor should 
have effects estimated at the value of one 
hundred Dirms, and also one huhdred Z>irms 
in money, the value of the effects, as above, 
must be added to the one hundred DjVma, so 
as that the whole may make one Nisab ; and 
Zakat is due thereon, because the obligation 
to Zakat, m such property, is occasioned by 
the circumstance of its being kent with a 
view to traffick, although the shape in which 
it is so kept he different with respect to each 
ot the two descriptions of it, traffick in chat¬ 
tels being established by the act of the indi- 

r J * n monc y by the construction 

of the law. 

And also silver with gold.—O olp and silver 
may in the same manner be united, both 
being in effect of one nature, as standards of 
estimation, and the possession of each equally 
causing the obligation to Zakat. 

Gold and silver may be united, according 
to Haneefa, in respect to their value:* but, 
aj-cordme-to the two disciples, in reject to 
their parts : and t^e consequence of this dif- 


* 3 ?? at J 8 to sa y* be both resolved into 

one Ju a v not t ^ ie respective weight of 
each, but by a general valuation nf Kr*+K 


ference of opinion is, that if a man were 
possessed (for instance) of one hundred 
Dirms in silver, and five Miskals of gold (the 
value of which would amount to one hundred 
Dirms), this person would be subject to Zakat 
according to Haneefa, but not so according 
to the disciples ; for these latter say that, in 
ascertaining the Zakat of gold and silver, 
regard is to be had to the quantity only, and 
not to the value ; whence it is that Zakat is 
not due upon a vessel of silver, where the 
weight is short of two hundred Dtrms, al¬ 
though the value should be to that amount, 
or beyond it: Aboo Haneefa, onthe other 
hand, contends that gold and silver arc 
united with each other on account of their 
homogeneity, which is established between 
them in respect to their value, but not in re¬ 
spect to their substance. 


CHAPTER IV. 

OF THE LAWS RESPECTING THOSE WHO COME 
BEPORB THE COLLECTOR. 

Declarations reioecting property, when 
made upon oath , to be credited. —Ip a person 
come with his property* before the collector 
mrl say, "ft is so many months since this 
property has come into my possession, and a 
vear has not vet elapsed or, "I am in¬ 
debted so and so" and make oath of the 
same, the collector is to credit him, and 
must not exact anything, because this person 
stands as a d^ndant denying his obligation 
to Zakat: and the declaration o f a defendant, 
when supported bv his oath, must be cre¬ 
dited. So also, if a Person were to declare 
that he had already paid the Zakat upon such 
property to a former collector, his declara¬ 
tion must be credited, because the collector, 
in taking Zakat, acts m*relv as a Trustee, 
and the Zakat comes to and remains with 
him as a denosit : and the declaration of the 
above person amounts onlv to his having de¬ 
posited the trust in its proper place, and this 
is to be credited, provided there should have 
been another collector there within the year ; 
but if. on the contrary, there should have 
been no other collector on that station within 
the current year, the affirmation and oath are 
not to be credited, since, in this case, the 
falsehood is manifest. And. in like manner, 
if the nroorietor were to declare that he had 
already o*»id the Zakat unon such property 
in his own city, by having there bestowed 
the same uoon*the poor, his declaration must 
be credited, because a proprietor, whilst in 
his own '-ity, is entrusted with the payment 
and distribution of the Zakat upon his pro¬ 
perty, and he continues to be so until he 
comes forth and brings his property before 
the collector, when^the authority for lewinf 

• • 


•Meaning merchandise, but not Sattle; 
and the word bears the same sense through- 

«*..4• ♦U,ii ^V\4nioi* 
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Zskat rest* with the latter, as the property j to exact from him what is usually exacted 
and the proprietor do both then come within of aliens, without paying any regard to his 

his jurisdiction. 41 —In short, in all these four declarations in those points in which the 

instances, the declaration of the proprietor declarations of a Mussulman or Zimmee are 

is to be credited. And in the same manner to be credited, although he should swear to 
the declaration of a proprietor, respecting the same, excepting where he declares, con- 
Zakat upon cattle, is to be credited in the cerning his female slaves, that those slaves 
three first instances, but it is not so in the are his Am*WaIids ;* for, in all other species 
fourth, although he should confirm his at- of property, his affirmation is not worthy of 
testation by an oath. Shafei maintains that attention, because the impost which is thus 
it is to be credited here also, as the pro- levied upon him is not in fact Z akatvf but 
prictor appears, by the tenor of his declara- > rather a contribution exacted as a return for 
tion, to have rendered the right duly to the j the protection he receives, and which is re¬ 
claimant.—In opposition to this, our doctors i quisite for the safeguard of whatever he may 
argue that the right of exacting the Zakat \ possess ; it is therefore proper to take from 
upon cattle appertains solely to the Sultan, j him the impost usually levied upon aliens, 
and the prfiprietor is not at liberty to pre- j except wheie he declares, as above, with 
elude the Sultan's right ; contrary to the respect to his female slaves, that they are his 
case of property of other nature, such as is Am-Walids, which declaration must be at- 
termed, in the language of the law, Batena tended to and credited ; because, if an alien 
[internal, or domestic], the rendering of the were to declare, concerning any other per* 
Zakat upon which is committed to the pro- sons who accompany him, that‘'they are his 
prietor.—It is to be observed that some have children," his declaration is approved ; and 
said, respecting cattle, that the Zakat which so, in like manner, with respect to his female 
was paid by the proprietor himself in the slaves, as the rights of the Am Walid are 
first instance is the true obligatory Zakat, derived from the establishment of the child's 
and that whatever may be afterwards ex- descent, and consequently the female slaves 
acted of him under that denomination, is do not appear to be transferable property ; 
consequently an oppression ; whilst others : and nothing but transferable property is an 
maintain that this latter is to be considered I object of taxation. 

as the obligatory Zakat, and the former to | Proportion levied upon merchandise .— 
be held as an act Nifl, or gratuitous ; and | From a Mussulman is taken the fourth of 
this last doctrine is approved.—Now a ques- the tithe of his property; and from a Zimmee 
tion here arises, as the assertion of the pro- the half of the tithe ; and from an alien the 
prietor is to be credited, whether he ought to tithe ; Omar having instructed his collectors 
produce his writing of discharge [voucher] to this effect. 

or not ?—Mohammed, in the Jkma Sagheer, j Zakat to be levied on the property of aliens^ 
has not required this as a necessary condi- j to the value of fifty Dirms, or upwards. — If 
tion; but in the Mabsoot he has made it a I an alien should come before the collector with 
condition ; and this latter opinion (according i property to the amount only of fifty Dirms, 
to a tradition of Hoosn) is that of Aboo j nothing whatsoever is to be exacted of him, 
Haneefa. The principle of this doctrine is, | except where aliens exact contribution upon 
that as the proprietor pleads a discharge, j a n equally small property of Mussulmans ; 
and as he possesses a voucher of such dis- in whi/n case a similar impost must be laid 
charge, he ought consequently to produce it; upon thi,s amount, the property of an alien, 
whilst the principle of the doctrine main- because what is taken from aliens is merely 
tamed in the Zahir-Rawayet is that as one in the way of reciprocity; contrary to the 
writing resembles another writing, they are case of Mussulmans or Zimmees, as what is 
not admitted as proofs. levied upon them is in fact Zakat, either 

Declarations of Zimmees to be credited. — single or twofold, whence it is indispensable 
In whatever instance the declaration of a that the property with them amount to a 
Mussulman, with respect to Zakat, is to be Nisab.—This is the doctrine of the Jama 
credited, that of a Zimmee I* must be so like- Sagheer. In the Mabsoot, under the title 
wise, because a Zimmee is subject to double t Zakat, it is written that if the property of 
the impost of a Mussulman : and hence all an alien should be small (that is, short of a 
the conditions which are to be regarded, with Nisab), nothing whatever is to be exacted of 
respect to the property of the latter, must be him, let the custom of aliens, in this respect, 
equally so with respect to that of the former, be what it may, because a proportion of pro- 
But not those of Aliens.—If* an alien ap- perty not amounting to Nisab is invariably 
pear before the collector of the Sultan with to be considered as Afoo, or exempt ; and 
articles of merchandise, it behoves that officer also, because a trifle of this sort is not sup- 


,*This comment upon thgdaw (as in many ^Slaves who have borne children to him. 

other instances) t has reference to some local fBecause, as being an act of piety, an 

customs or circumstances which cannot’now infidel is held to be incapable of paying 
be ascertained. Zakat; wherefore it cannot be considered in 

■^An infidel subject of the Mussulman go- that sense, although it be exacted under that 
vernment. denomination 
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posed to gtand in need of the State's protec- mated value of the article. The distinction 
tion, as travellers must necessarily carry here made between wine and pork, is taken 
with them small sums for the purpose of from the Zahir-Rawayet.—Shafei says, that 
expenses, and robbers do not pay any atten- nothing whatever should be levied on either 
tion to such trifles, not considering them ob- p^:k or wine, neither being legally subjects of 
jects of their pursuit. estimation. Ziffer, on the other hand, argues 

Proportion to be levied upon the property that it should be levied equally upon both, 
of aliens. — If an alien come before the col- as both do actually constitute property among 
lector with two hundred Dirms, and it be Zimmees. Aboo Yoosaf also says that the 
uncertain what tax foreigners levy upon a tax should be levieduponboth, provided that 
similar property of Mussulmans, in this case they be found together upon the Zimmee ; 
tithe is to be taken ; and if it be known that but possibly he is here to be understood as 
foreign states exact only a twentieth or a making the pork an appendage to the wine, 
fortieth, a similar proportion is to be taken; whence it is that he adds "If the Zimmee 
but if it be known that they take the whole, were to come before the collector with either 
yet the Mussulman collector must not act wine or pork, singly, the tenth would be 
accordingly, because this is an act of rapine, levied on the former but not upon the 
And if it be known that they take nothing of latter."—The reasons upon which the Zahir- 
the Mussulmans, it is then proper that no- Rawavet proceeds, in this case, are twofold ; 
thing be taken from them, in order that the First, the estimated value of a thing which 
Mussulman merchants, travelling into foreign falls under the description of Zooatal-Keem 
countries, may remain free of impost ; and stands as the ident cal thing itself, and pork 
also, because where foreign states observe is of this class.; whereas the value of an 
kindness towards Mussulmans, and exact article belonging to the class of Zooatal-Imfel 
nothing of them, it is requisite that nothing I does not stand in place of the identical 
be exacted of them in return, as it behoves I articles, and wine is of this description; 
the Mussulmans to preserve a character of ! Secondly, the right of exacting the tenth is 
benevolence towarJs all men. vested in the collector in consequence of the 

Must not be exacted repeatedly. — If an protection afforded by the state ; and a Mus- 
alien chme before the collector, and the sulman has a right to take measures for the 
latter exact the tithe of him, and he should preservation of his wine, for the purpose of 
again pass near the station of the collector, making vinegar of the same, whence it is 
yet nothing more is to be exacted till the also lawful for him to protect the wine of a 
completion of the Hawlan-Hawl, because, if Zimmee ; whereas he is not permitted to take 
the tithe were to be repeatedly levied within any of his pork, insomuch that if a Zimmee, 
the year, the property would be annihilated, being possessed of pork, were to be converted 
and the impost is laid for the purpose of to the faith, it would be incumbent on him 
protecting the property; moreover, the pro- to destroy it or throw it away ; and a Mus- 
tection which is first granted continues until sulman not being allowed to take care of his 
the beginning of a new year, when the Aman, own pork, it follows that he is not competent 
or protection, commences de novo, because it to the protection of the pirk of others ; and 
is not permitted to an alien to remain in a hence the state not being considered as 
Mussulman territory beyond the space of a aff Tding protection to the pork of a Zimmee, 
year. But the tax may be again (jemanded no tax can be levied upon it. 
of him at the expiration of the second year, If a boy or a woman of the Toghleb tribe 
as this does not tend to annihilate his pro- pass the station of a collector, with property, 
perty.—What is here advanced proceeds upon nothing is to be taken from the former, but 
a supposition that the alien has not returned he must exact from the latter the usual pro- 
into his own country within the period of portion of oersons of that tribe, according to 
the year, after this payment of the tithe, as what is said concerning the Zakat of cattle, 
aforesaid; but if he should return thither, it is If a person come to the collector with 
to be again exacted of him upon his re-enter- on** hundred Dirms, declaring that he has 
ing the Mussulman territory, even though he another hundred at home, and that the Haw- 
were to go there on the very day of payment, lan-Hawl has elapsed, yet the collector is not 
and to come again into the Mussulman terri- at liberty to take Zakat either upon those 
tory on the same day, because every time he hundred or upon the other , because tbeone 
thus returns into the Mussulman territory, does not come under his protection, and the 
he returns under the virtue of a new protec- other H short cf a Nisab, 
tion ; moreover, the repetition of exaction No Zakat to be levied on Bazat or Mozart- 
uponhisreturn cannot be considered as tend- bat property —If a person come to thecol- 
ing to annihilate his property since on every lector with two hundred Dirms, which are 
return hi is supposed to acquire a profit. with him as a Bazat, the collector must not 
Zakat-tithe to be levied on wine —If a impose any Zakat upon it, because this per- 
Zimmee, or infidel subject, pass the station son is not empower A by the actual propriety 
of a collector with wine and pork, the col- to pay Zakat; and so also, that^property 
lector is to levy a tithe upon the former arti- were in his hands m the way of Mozaribat.- - 
cle, but not upon the fatter. By levying a This is the doctrine of the two disuplca; 
tithe upon the wine, is to be understood (not ' and Haneefa has also subscribed to it; and 
upon the actmal article, but) upon the esti- the reason upon which it is founded is that 
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the Mozarib is neither the actual proprietor 
nor the representative of the proprietor, with 
respect to the payment ofZakat: wherefore 
Zakat is not to be required, except where the 
Mozarib, by the nature of the contract, de¬ 
rives such a proportion of profit from the 
capital stock entrusted to him as amounts 
to a Nisab ; in which case a proportionable 
Zakat must be levied, as he is the actual pro¬ 
prietor of such proportion. 

Mazoon slaves subject to it.— If a Mazoon 
slave, not indebted to any peison, come be¬ 
fore the collector with two hundred Dirms, 
the Zakatmustbe levied.—Aboo Yoosaf says, 
that it is not known whether Haneefa ever 
retracted this opinion, and delivered another 
(that the collector should not levy Zakat upon 
a Mazoon) or not ; but from his subscribing 
to the opinion of the two disciples in the 
preceding case (to wit, that no Zakat is to be 
levied upon a Mozarib), it may be presumed 
that he has also agreed that none is to be 
levied upon a Mazoon, as he is not the pro¬ 
prietor, but his master, the'former having 
only a power of transaction, with respect to 
the property in question, so that he stands in 
the same predicament with a Mozarib. — 
Some have said, that between a Mazoon and 
a Mozarib there is this difference, that the 
former transacts with the property on his 
own account, and hence is subject to its obli¬ 
gations ; for, as he cannot have recourse to 
his master, but may be sold, in order to the 
fulfilment of such of its obligations as he is 
legally liable to, it follows that he does stand 
in need of protection for it upon his own 
account; contrary to a Mozarib; for he man¬ 
ages the Mozaribat stock in the manner of 
an agent, and hence whatever may attach to 
him in the obligations thereof he takes again 
from the proprietor, wherefore the owner of 
the property is the person who requires pro¬ 
tection for it: and there thus appearing an 
essential difference between a Mazoon and 
a Mozarib, no inference can be drawn of 
Haneefa*s opinion respecting the former from 
what he has conceded concerning the latter. 

Unless accompanied by their owner.— It 
is to be observed that if the master of the 
Mazoon accompany him, the collector must 
take the Zakat (not from the Mazoon, but) 
from the master, he being the actual pro¬ 
prietor ; the Zakat, therefore, is to be taken 
from him, except where it appears that the 
slave is indebted to such an amount as com¬ 
prehends the property in question; in which 
case no Zakat whatever can be required of 
the master, since (according to t Haneefa) the 
master, in this circumstance has, in fact, no 
actual property in the Mazoon's hands : — 
and (according to the two disciples) the right 
of another is connected with the property, 
namely, the debt—and consequently no Zakat 
is due upon it, they holding that debt upon 
a property forbids the exaction of Zakat. 

If a merchant, Being in a country where the 
Schisrmticks prevail, go to a collector of the 
Schismaticks, and there pay the Zakat upon 
his<property, and afterwards come before a 
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collecttor of the Orthodox, the latter may 
again exact Zakat of him, because in going 
before a collector of the Schismaticks, and 
there paying Zakat, he was in fault. 


CHAPTER V. 

OF MINES AND BURIED TREASURES. 

Distinctions .— There are three legal terms 
which particularly belong to these subjects, 
and which are employed for the use of dis- 
tinction;Madin, Kanz, and Rikaz: by Madin 
is understood the place in which the ore or 
metal is naturally produced ; by Kanz, trea¬ 
sure.or other property,buried in the ground;* 
and Rikaz applies equaliv to either, to Madin 
literally, and to Kanz metaphorically. 

Mines subject to a Zakat of one-fifth. —If 
there be discovered, in Kherajee or Ashooree 
lands (that is, lands subject to tithe or 
tribute), a mine of gold, silver, iron, lead or 
copper, it is subject to a Zakat of one-fifth, 
according to our doctors ; and this Zakat is 
termed Khams,f—Shafei has asserted that 
nothing whatever is due upon a mine, because 
it is free to the first finder indifferently, and 
is therefore the same as game ; but yet if, 
the metal be produced from the mine, it is 
subject to Zakat independent of Hawlan- 
Hawl, that having been constituted as a con¬ 
dition ofZakat merely to afford time for in¬ 
crease, whereas here the identical subject 
itself (the metal) is increase of property; 
wherefore the lapse of Hawlan-Hawl is not in 
this instance required. The arguments of 
our doctors, on this subiect, are twofold 
First, the ordinance of the Prophet, who 
directed that upon Rikaz there should be 
imposed a fifth ; and the term Rikaz applies 
to mines, as was already demonstrated : — 
Secone^-y, fchfc mine, as being discovered in 
tithe of tribute lands, must at one period have 
been prt>p*ertv of the infidels, and after¬ 
wards have fallen into poseession of the Mus¬ 
sulmans by conquest, wherefore the whole 
falls under the description of Ghaneemat. or 
plunder ; and one-fifth is due upon plunder : 
—contrary to the case of game, the property 
in which cannot be traced to any antecedent 
proprietor. 

| Objection. —If the mine be thus resolved 

j into plunder, it should follow that, as such 
the products of it is the common property of 
all the w?rriors. 

Reply.—T he property of the warriors is 


•This is a common practice in all parts of 
Asia. Treasures are hidden in the ground 
on the commencement of a war, or other 
troubles ; and it frequently happens that, the 
depositors perishing, the treasure remains 
concealed, perhaps, for manv years, till it be 
discovered by accident, and at a time when 
no legal claimant can be found. 

fLitlrally, a fifth. It is elsewhere trans¬ 
lated double tithe. 
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established in the mine constructively, in a Lookta, or trove-property, the laws con- 
virtue of the establishment of their property cerning which are explained elsewhere:— 
in the surface of the territory : but the dis- yet, if it bear the impression of infidel coin- 
coverer of the mine is the actual acquirer of age (such as the image of s saint or idol), 
it; wherefore the property of the warriors is a fifth is dtie upon it in all cases,—that is 
established in one-fifth, their right being to say, whether a person may have found 
only constructive; and that of the discover is the same in his own grounds, or in those 
established in the remaining four-fifths, as of another, or in common lands which are 
his right is actual ; whence it is that those not the property of any person ; and the 
four-fifths are reserved to him. fifth is thus due upon the authority of the 

Case of a mine within a house. Ip a person traditionary ordinance to which we have iust 
discover a mine within the precincts of his referred.—It is here proper to remark, that 
own habitation, nothing is due upon it, ac- if the treasure be found in common land, 
cording to Haneefa. The two disciples hold four-fifths of it appertain to the finder, as 
that a fifth is due upon that also, in con- having recovered it, because the other war- 

formity to the traditionary ordinance already riora had no information concerning it, and 

quoted, because that applies equally to the of course no share in the discovery ; and con- 
present case. Haneefa argues upon this, that sequently he has an exclusive right to it :— 
3 mine is a constituent part of the land in and the same rule obtains if it be found in 
which it lies, as being supposed to have been appropriated land, whether such be hi® own 
originally created with it, and nothing being property, or belonging to another (according 
due upon the ground generally, it follows to Aboo Yoosaf), because the claim is estab- 
that nothing is due upon anv particular por- lished in virtue of salvage, or recovery, and 
tion of it (such as the mine, for instance), the treasure has been recovered by the finder, 
because a part does not differ from the whole; —Mohammed sfnd Haneefa maintain, on the 
contrary to the case of a K an?, which is no contrary, that the treasure is the property of 
constituent nart of the soil, as not having him upon whom the Imam had bestowed the 
been originnllv created with it. but deposited lands, originally, at the period of subjuga- 
there bv some person. tion, who is termed the Mokhuttut-le- 

Or in lands which are private hropertv — hoo. or first grantee, upon the principle that 
Tf the said mine be discovered, not actually whoever has the first exclusive property 
in the house of the* finder, but in lands, sub- in a soil is the true proprietor of whatsoever 
iect either to the tribute or tithe, which are may be contained in it, although he should 
his own especial and exclusive propertv. in not have obtained visible possession thereof, 
this case there are two opinions recorded of —the same as where a person catches a fish 
Haneefa’® doctrine ; one, that no Zakat what with a pearl in its maw, in which case he 
ever is due. anv more than if the mine had becomes the proprietor of the pearl, although 
been discovered within the house of the he has not Actually laid his hands upon it, 
finder ; another, that a fifth is due unon it; nor knows of its being in the fish's belly.* 
the former of these opinions is mentioned in And it is further to be observed, that if the 
the Mabsoot. and the latter in the Tama Rag- first grantee should have sold his lands, yet 
beer : and the principle upon which the latter he does not forfeit his right to any Kanz, or 
opinion proceeds is, that between a house and buried treasure, which may be afterwards dis- 
lands there is a manifest dfstinttinn, because covered there, as that does not form a part 
the ground on which a house stand* is not of the soil, like mines, which as being a con- 
supposed to be any wav nrndurfu*» of the stitnent portion of it, upon a transfer by 
fruits of the earth (whence it is that no t-iv sale become the property of the purchaser, 
of anv kind is levied unon it, insomuch that, And if the first grantee be unknown, in this 
if a date-tree were bv accident to grow within case, according to the opinion of the learned, 
a dwelling, and to nroduce fruit, vet nothing the four-fifths go to him who was the first 

is due upon the fruit), whereas lands, on +he known nronrietor from the period of the 
contrarv. as being Productive, are not thus i establishment of the Mussulman faith, that 
exempted from tithe and tribute, and ron- I is to sav. him bevond whom no antecedent 
sequentlv a fifth is due upon all mines which j proprietor can he discovered And if the 
are found in them. ! treasure should consist of coin, the impres- 

And of buried treasures —If a person Rod sion of which is so far effaced as to render it 
a Kanz, or deposit f of buried treasure, a doubtful whether it be infidel of Mussulman 
fifth is due iipon it according to th» opininn 
of all the doctors, in conformity to the tradi 

tionarv ordinance alreadv quoted, the evnres- *This is a case of some curiosity, and 

sion there used apolving to TT™? affords an instance (among a multitude of 

Jt is to be observed, however, that if the others) of points of law adduced in elucida- 
treasure m question be coin, bearing the im- tion of passages to which they do not appear 
pression of Mussulman monev (such a« the to have an immediate reference.—From the 
words of the Creed*>, the Kanz stands as above it appears, that if a man were to catch 

_ _ a fish with a jewel in its belly, and were^to 

"Meaning the Kulma, or Mussulman Con- sell the fish (not knowing whit it dbntained). 
fession of faith, "There is no God, hut one he would have a right to recover the jewel of 
God, and Mohammed is thpProphet of God/' the purchaser. 
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money, in this case according to the Zahir- 
Rawayet) it is to be considered as of the for¬ 
mer class: some however, have observed that, 
in modern times, it is held as Mussulman 
coinage. 

Of mines or buried treasure found in a 
foreign country. — If a Mussulman go under 
protection into a foreign country, and there 
find a Rikaz within the house of an infidel, 
whether it be a Madin or a Kanz, let him 
deliver the same up to the proprietor, in 
order that treachery and breach of faith may 
not be induced ; because whatsoever is in that 
country belongs of right to the people of it : 
but if he were to find the Rikaz in the open 
country or desert, it belongs to him, no per¬ 
son having any exclusive right in it so 
as to make his appropriation of it an act of 
treachery and here the fifth would not be 
due ; as treasure, thus found, docs not bear 
the construction of plunder, the person who j 
finds it standing as a thief, and not as a 
warrior. 

Precious stones not subject to impost. —No 
fifth is due upon turquoises, such as are 
found in mountainous places ; because a tur- j 
quoise is a stone ; and the Prophet has said, 
“Upon stones there shall he no Khams." 

Quicksilver subject to impost of a fifth , 
but not pearls or amber. —Upon quicksilver 
there is due a fifth, according to Haneefa, in 
his last opinion recorded upon this subject : 
contrary to the opinion of Aboo Yoosaf.— 
Upon pearls and amber there is no fifth due, 
according to Hanecfa and Mohammed.-Ahoo | 
Yoosaf maintains that upon those, as well 
as upon all gems procured from the sea, there 
is a fifth ; because Omar usf jl to levy a 
fifth upon rmber.—Hanccfa and Mohammed 
argue, that the depths of the sea do not 
come under the description of parts subju- i 
gated by conquest ; and hence anything 
procured thence cannot be defined plunder 
although it should consist of gold or silver ; 
and the case of Omar levying a fifth upon 
amber existed only where that article was 
cast up by the sea upon th? shores ; and 
here abo they coincide that the fifth may be 
levied. 

If a person find, in common ground, a 
deposit of chattel property, such as vessels 
or cloths, the same is the property of the 
finder ; and there is a fifth due upon it, be¬ 
cause this comes under the description of 
plunder, the same as gold or silver. 


CHAPTER VI. r 

OF ZAKAT UPON THE FRUITS OF THE EARTH. 

A tithe due upon the product of lands 
watered by natural means.— Upon every¬ 
thing produced from the ground there is due 
a ‘•tenth, or tithe, which *is termed Ashar ; 
whether the soil* 0 be watered by the annual 
overflow of great rivers (such as the Oxus 
and ShVhoon). or by periodical rains; except¬ 


ing the articles of wood, bamboos, and grass 
which are not subject to tithe—This is accord¬ 
ing to Haneefa. The two disciples say that 
tithe is not due except upon such things as 
are permanently productive,* which are sub¬ 
ject thereto, provided the product amount to 
five Wusks, or sixty Saas ; and they further 
hold that herbs are not subject to tithe. From 
this it appears that the difference of opinion 
between Haneefa and the two disciples exists 
with respect to two points in particular ;— 
First, the specification of the quantity as a 
condition ; Secondly, that of permanency in 
the subject. The arguement of the two disci¬ 
ples, with respect to the former of these, is 
twofold ; —First, the Prophet has ordained 
that there should be no Zakat on less than 
five Wusks : Secondly, tithe being as alms, 
to render it obligatory it is requisite that 
some Nisab be ascertained and established, 
so as to confine the contribution to the rich.— 
The argument of Haneefa is that the Pro¬ 
phet ordained that an Ashar should be held 
due upon everything produced from the 
ground, which ordinance is general in its 
application, and without any specification of 
quantity ; and, with respect to the ordinance 
quoted by the two disciples, it is to be taken 
as applying solely to articles of commerce ; 
that is to say that “there is a Zakat upon 
those articles, as Merchandisc, where the 
quantity amounts to five Wusks- because, 
in the time of the Prophet, fruits were sold 
by the Wusk, and the value of a Wusk was 
estimated at forty Dirms, so that the value 
of five Wusks was two hundred Dirms, the 
amount of a Nisab in estimated property :— 
and, with respect to their second argument, 
the obligation to tithe upon the fruits of the 
earth is connected with what it yields only, 
without respect to the proprietor (whence 
it is that a tithe is due upon the product of 
Wokf-lands), how, therefore, should any re¬ 
gard be had to the description of the pro- 
prietor/as being rich? And hence also it is that 
Hawlan-Hnwl ^ not requisite in the present 
case, that, having been established for the 
purpose of ascertaining increase ; and the 
fruit of the earth does itself come under this 
description —The argument of the two disci¬ 
ples, with respect to the second point is, that 
the Prophet has ordained that, “upon vege¬ 
tables (that is, herbs) no alms are due 
and by alms is here to be understood tithes ; 
as Zakat is not forbidden here, since it is due 
provided the property amount to a Nisab.— 
In reply to these observations, the arguments 
of Haneefa are twofold ;— First, the tradi¬ 
tion before quoted ;—and, with respect to the 
ordinance adduced by the two disciples, it is 
to be observed, that by the term Sadka 
[alms] there mentioned, is to be understood 
such alms as are taken by the collector, but 
not that contribution which falls under the 
denomination of Ashar ; and in this Haneefa 
also agrees, that the collecfqr is not to take 


•Such as fruit-trees. 
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tithe from those articles ; —Secondly, articles 
of product are often cultivated which are 
not of a permanent nature, such as melons 
and cucumbers ; and these are the increase 
of the earth : and the cause of obligation to 
the payment of Zakat upon land is increase ; 
whence it is that the land is subject to tri¬ 
bute, and therefore tithe is also due : but, 
with respect to the articles of wood, bam¬ 
boos, and grass, the ground is not tilled or 
prepared for the cultivation of them ; nay 
it is usual to clear them away ; yet, if a 
person were to till the ground with a view 
to the culture of such articles, his land 
would be subject to tithe. 

And an half tithe upon the product of 
lands watered by artificial means.—L and 
watered by means of buckets,or machinery, or 
watering camels, are subject to half tithe,*— 
according to Haneefa and the two disciples : 
—the latter, however, coincide in this, under 
the restriction, conditional, that the product 
be of a permanent nature, and that the 
quantity of product amount to five Wusks ; 
whereas Haneefa does not specify any such 
condition.—The reason why such lands are 
made subject to half tithe only is, that the 
expense of tillage greatly exceeds that of 
lands watered by rains, or by the periodical 
overflow of great rivers. 

Rule respecting lands which partake of 
both descriptions. “-With respect to lands 
watered a part of the year by rivers and a 
part by labour, in regulating their propor¬ 
tion of impo>t, regard is to be had to the 
greater portion of the year ; that is to say, 
if the land be such as is watered by rivers 
for the greater part of the year, the impost 
is a tithe ; but, if it be watered for the 
greater part of the year by labour, it is only 
half tithe, or a twentieth. 

Aboo Yoosaf has said that, upon every 
article the amount of which is not estimated 
by Wusks (such as saffron and cptton), tithe 
is due, provided its value be equal totfiatof 
five Wu^ks of an article of the lovue.<$ value 
so estimable (such as millet in the present 
tunes) ; because articles, the quantity of 
which the law does not hold to he estimable 
by Wusks, can have their Nisab ascertained 
only by estimation of the value ; as is the 
ca^e with articles of merchandise.—Moham¬ 
med, on the other hand, alleges that tithe 
is due upon those articles, provided their 
quantity amount to the number five of the 
highest standard of ascertainment of quan¬ 
tity with respect to each ; for instance, cot¬ 
ton is weighed by Mans and Ham Is each 
Haml containing three Mans ; a Nisab of 
cotton therefore consists of five Hamls ; 
saffron, on the other hand, is weighed by 
Dirms Astars, Rutls, and Mans;'and the 
latter being the greatest of these, a Nisab of 
saffron, consequently, consists of five Mans 
weight.-—The reason upon which Mohammed 
proceeds herein 1 ^ that the Wusk is con¬ 
stituted the standard of estimation of Nisab 


•To wit, a twentieth of the whole product. 


in grain & c. only on account of its being 
the largest standard by which their quan¬ 
tities can be ascertained ; and the same 
principle operates with respect to all other 
articles. 

A tithe due upon honey :—Tithe is due 
upon honey where it is collected in tithe- 
lands. Shafci maintains that nothing is due 
upon honey, because that is an animal pro¬ 
duction, the same as silk, which being tithe- 
free, honey is so likewise.—The arguments 
of our doctors are twofold : First, the Pro¬ 
phet ordained that honey should be subject 
to tithe ; Secondly, bees collect their honey 
from blossoms and fruits, which articles 
being subject to tithe, it follows that honey, 
which is extracted from those, must be so 
likewise : contrary to the case of silk worms, 
because those feed upon leaves of trees, 
which are not subject to tithe. Haneefa 
holds tithe to be due upon honey, whether 
the quantity be great or small ; he not re¬ 
garding Nisab as essential in this article.— 
Aboo Yoosaf has reported it as an opinion 
of Haneefa, thSt the Nisab of honey is to 
be ascertained by estimate, according to his 
general tenet upon the subject of Zakat ; 
and he further says, that nothing is due upon 
honey, unless the quantity amount to ten 
Kirbs (a Kirb being fifty Mans), because 
this was the rule by which the trible of Syara 
paid tithe on their honey to the Prophet, 
Again, it is related as an opinion of Aboo 
Yoosaf, that a Nisab of honey consists of 
five Mans. According to Mohammed the 
Nisab in honey is five Sirks (a Sirk con¬ 
taining thirty-six Rutls), because the Sirk 
is the largest standard of quantity in honey, 
as the Wusk is in grain. And the same of 
sugar-cane ; that is to say, according to Mo¬ 
hammed, tithe is due upon sugar-cane where 
the quantity of sugar produced from it 
amounts to five Sirks. 

And upon wild honey and fruits -Honey 
and fruits, collected in the wilderness, are 
subjects of tithe. This is the doctrine of the 
Zahir-Rawayet.—It is related as an opinion 
of Aboo Yoosaf, that nothing whatever is 
due upon such articles, because the occasion 
of obligation to Zakat is the land being of a 
productive nature, which is not the case in 
this instance.- The principle upon which the 
Zahir-Rawayet proceeds herein is, that all 
that is required to constitute land being pro¬ 
ductive, is the circumstance of its affording 
produce of any sort ; and produce does ap¬ 
pear in the articles above mentioned. 

And upon all the product of tithe lands , 
indiscriminately :— Tithe is due upon all the 
produce of tithe-lands indiscriminately ; nor 
is any deduction to be made on account of 
the expense of men or cattle employed in 
tilling those lands, because the Prophet has 
ordained that dues should be different in 
proportion to the cyfference 9 f expense, an<J 
also that lands watered by rain shall Jse sub¬ 
ject to tithe and those watered by labour to 
half-tithe ; wherefore the deduction %f ex¬ 
pense is needless. 
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And double tithe upon those lands when he will not have to pay any more than the 
held by Togltbns. — Upon tithe lands, pos- said single impost, since a change in the 
sessed by persons of the Toglib tribe, a two- property makes no alteration with respect tc 
fold Ashar, or fifth, must be levied ; and in those rules to which the lands are subject, 
this all the doctors agree.—It is recorded, Land devolving from a Mussulman to a 
however, as an opinion of Mohammed, that Zimmee becomes subject to tribute.— If a 
upon tithe-lands which may have been pur- Mussulman sell his lands to a Christian, who 
chased by a Toglibee of a Mussulsman, a j is a Zimmee and not a Toglibee, and the 
single tithe only should be levied • he hold- Christian aforesaid have seizin of those lands, 
ing that the imposition upon lands does not Haneefa holds that tribute is to be collected 
suffer any alteration in consequence of a from the same, the payment of tribute being 
transition of the property. a consequence of infidelity. According to 

Cases of transition of property in land ! AbooYoosaf, the double tithe collected therc- 
subjert to aouble tithe. —If a Zimmee, or in- : from is to be expended upon the objects of 
fidel subject, purchase land of a Toglibee, j the expenditure of tribute, which is a mode 
from which double tithe had used to be col- i of adjustment easier than that of thus ex- 
lected, the Zimmee must also pay double j changing tithe for tribute. Mohammed holds 
tithe upon it. In this all our doctors coin- ! that the lands remain subject to tithe as 
cide, because it is lawful to require twice as j before ; and he morever maintains that the 
much of a Zimmee as of a Mussulman,— , tithe, collected from these lands, is to be ap- 
whence it is that, if such an one were to 1 plied to the purposes of Zakat.—It is to be 
come before the collector with merchandise, | observed that, if a Mussulman were to take 
twice as much would be exacted of him as those lands of a Christian in right of Shaffa,* 
of a Mussulman. And the same rule obtains ; or if the property in them were to revert to 
(that is to say, the same propbrtion oi tithe the seller, being a Mussulman, on account of 
continues to be imposed upon those lands) the sale having been invalid, in either case 
where a Mussulman purchases them of a j the lands remain subject to tithe, as before ; 
Toglibee ; or where a Toglibee, being the j in the first instance, because the Mussulman, 
proprietor, becomes a Mussulman. Haneefa as Shafee,f must effect his purpose (of ob- 
holds this opinion in all cases, whether the j taining the lands in right of Shaffa) by 
land had originally belonged to a Toglibee, ; means of a contract of sale with the proprie- 
or the Toglibee had purchased them of a t tor, wherefore the transaction here, in fact, 
Mussulman,—for in either case the rule of i amounts to his purchasing the lands ; and, 
double impost continues, with respect to ! in the second isntance, because, by the pro- 
them, where they are purchased by a Mussul- | perty in the land reverting to the Mussul¬ 
man,—because he holds double impost upon man proprietor, on account of an invalidity 
those lands to have been already irreversibly : in the sale, the case remains the same as if 
established,* and, consequent^ that this no transfer by sale had ever been made ; 
incumbrance on the lands devolves to the | moreover the Mussulman's right is in no re- 
Mussulman purchaser along with the pro- i spect affected by such invalidity, since it is 
perty, in the same manner as obtains in the ! proper that that transaction be altogether 
case of a sale of tribute-lands. Aboo Yoosaf disregarded ; whence the case remains the 
maintains that, in the case here recited, a same as if no sale had ever taken place ; and 
single tithe only is to be collected from the , for all these* reasons the land will continue 
Mussulman proprietor ; nor will the lands, j subject to tithe as before, 
whilst in his possession, be subject to any ; Case, of a Mussalman. —If a Mussulman 
further impost, since the only principle upon j convert the ground of his habitation into a 
which double tithe had been exacted of the | garden, the same having been his original 
Toglibee was the infidelity of the proprietor; j property (that is to say, he being the first 
and this, upon the devolving of the property grantee), he owes tithe upon it where he 
to a Mussulman, is done away, Aboo Yoo. af, j waters it with tithe-water, or tribute where 
in the Kadooree, has fuither said that (ac- he waters it with tribute-water, because this 
cording to the Rawayct-Sahceh) the opinion land is not, in its original description, either 
of Mohammed is the same as that here re- tithe-land or tribute-land, and in such ground 
cited. Our author, however, remarks that the mode of watering is the standard of the 
it is most certain that Mohammed coincides ' expense of cultivation. 

entirely with Haneefa in his general princi- j Case of a Majoos.— A Majoos! does not 
pie, that the impost upon the land continues owe either tithe or tribute for his habitation, 
as before ; but he [Mohammed] carries this because Omar exempted dwellings from all 
still farther ; for, as where a Mussulman pm- impost. But, if the Majoos were to convert 
chases lands, subject to double impost, of a the ground of his habitation into a garden, 
Toglibee, the same continues upon him, so 

if a Toglibee were to purchase lands of a ~ ’ ' 

Mussulman, subject only to single impost, *Neighbourhood, or conjunction of pro¬ 
perty, which gives a right of pre-emption. 

tThe person in whon^the right of pre¬ 
emption lies. 

^Meaning a worshipper of fire ; —a Magus 
jaian. 


•By original compacts between the Mus¬ 
sulmans, and Toglibees, This is expressed at 
large under the head of Seyir. 
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he owes tribute upon the same, although he 
should water it with tithe-water, as he cannot 
lie under any obligation to pay tithe, because 
that bears the sense of an oblation and act of 
piety/of which an infidel is held to be incap¬ 
able ; he is appointed, therefore, to pay tri¬ 
bute, which is conformable to his situation, 
as being a sort of infliction. Our author re¬ 
marks that analogy (from the opinion of the 
two disciple), would suggest that the Majoos 
owes tithe where the land is cultivated with 
tithe-water ; single tithe, according to Mo¬ 
hammed ; and double, according to Aboo 
Yoosaf :—the reasons for this have been re¬ 
lated before. 

Definition of tithe-water and of tribute- 
water.—R ain-water, and the water of wells 
and fountains, and of lakes which are not 
under the particular authority of any indivi¬ 
dual, is what is termed tithe-water ; and the 
water of the artificial canals and aqueducts, 
constructed by the kings of Ajim (such as 
the river of Yezdejird), is tribute-water. 

The river of Kharzim, called the Jyhoon 
[Oxus is tithe-water, according to Moham¬ 
med ; and so likewise is the Shyhoon, and 
also the Dijlet [Tigris] and the Firat [Euph¬ 
rates], because tho'-e rivers arc not under the 
authority of any person whatever, nor is any 
one entitled to an exclusive privilege with 
respect to them, wherefore they are the same 
as the open sea. Aboo Yoosaf considers the 
waters of all those rivers as tribute-water, 
because bridges of boats are occasionally 
thrown over them, which is an act of seizin, 
evincing that those who do so are the guar¬ 
dians of the stream ; and hence the water of 
those rivers must necessarily be deemed 
tribute-water. 

Impost upon land the property of Tog/ib 
women or infants. — The lands of infants or 
women of the Toglib tribe are subject to the 
same laws as those of the men of that tribe : 
that is to say, upon their tithe-landi is im¬ 
posed double tithe, and upon theii® tribute- 
land single tribute ; because peace was made 
with them on the terms of double contribu¬ 
tion to purposes of charity, but not to the 
service of the state : moreover, the lands of 
Mussulman infants or women are subject to 
a single tithe, and therefore the same is to 
be levied twofold upon the lands of Toglib 
women and children. 

U PON fountains of pitch or bitumen, or 
wells of sulphur, nothing is due where they 
are found in tithe-lands, because those pro¬ 
ductions do not come under the description 
of growing out of the earth [vegetables], but 
are rather the same as the water of fountains, 
which sprung out of its bosom, and are not 
subject to any impost. The proprietor of 
such placed, however, is subject to tribute 
where they exist in tribute-lands ; but this 
is to be understood only provided the con¬ 
tiguous soil befepable of cultivation, because 
the imposition of tribute depends upon the 
proprietor of the land being able to cultivate 
the same. 


CHAPTER VII. 

OP THE DISBURSEMENT OF ZAKAT, AND OF 

THE PERSONS TO WHOSE USB IT IS TO BE 

APPLIED. 

PersortJ to whose use Zakat is to be applied. 
—The objects of the disbursement of Zakat 
are of eight different descriptions : First, 
Fakeers;— Secondly, Miskeens;*— Thirdly, 
the collector of Zakat, (provided he be not a 
Hashimeef);—F ourthly, Mokatibs, (upon 
whom Zakat is bestowed, in order to enable 
them, by fulfilling their contract of Kitabat, 
to procure their freedom);— Fifthly, debtors 
not possessed of property amounting to a 
Nisab;— Sixthly, Fee Sabeel Oola [in the 
service of GodJ];— Seventhly, Ibnus Sa¬ 
beel, or travellers;-—and Eighthly, Mowlk- 
futal-ka!oob.§ And those eight descriptions 
are the original objects of the expenditure of 
Zakat, being particularly specified as such in 
the Koran; and there are, therefore, no other 
proper or legal objects of its application. 
With respect tft the last, however (Mowle- 
futal-kaloob], the law has ceased to operate, 
since the time of the Prophet, because he 
used to bestow Zakat upon them as a bribe 
or gratuity to prevent them from molesting 
the Mussulmans, and also to secure their 
occasional assistance ; but when God gave 
strength to the faith, and to its followers, 
and rendered the Mussulmans independent 
of such assistance, the occasion of bestowing 
this gratuity upon them no longer remained ; 
and all the doctors unite in this opinion. 

Definition of the termi Fakeer and Mis- 
keen. - By the term Fakeers is to be under¬ 
stood persons passes; ed of property, the whole 
of which, however, amounts to somewhat less 
than a Nisab. By Miskeens is understood 
persons who have no property whatever. The 
comment upon the terms Fakeer and Miskeen 
is recorded from Aboo Haneefa. Some, how¬ 
ever, hold the reverse description to be true. 

Allowance to the collector.— The Imam is 
to allow the officer employed in the.collection 
of Zakat as much out of it as is in propor¬ 
tion to his labour : as much, therefore, is to 
be allowed as may suffice for himself and his 
assistants ; and his allowance is not fixed to 
an eighth. Shafei argues that Zakat, being 
appropriated to eight different objects, be- 


•Fakeer and Miskeen both apply to per¬ 
sons in want; the distinction between these 
two terms is fully explained in the definition 
of them a little lower down. 

*j*A descendant from the tribe of the Pro- 
phet. 

JThe meaning of this phrase is more par¬ 
ticularly described in another part of this 
chapter. 

§The translator is not able to find any 
precise meaning for this term in the lexicons. 
By Kuloob is understood an Asil % Arbee, or 
original Arabian of the desert, and it is pro¬ 
bable that some tribe of these is alluded to 
in this place. 
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comes thus divided into eight equal lots, of 
which one is the right of the collector, who 
is consequently entitled to an eighth of the 
whole. Our doctors argue that, as Zakat is 
paid to the collector, not as alms, but in the 
manner of a reward for service performed, 
it follows that the proportion paid him must 
be whatever may suffice for that purpose ; 
and hence it is that the collector is entitled 
to pay himself out of the collections of Zakat 
although he should be rich.* 

Definition of other terms . —By the phra>e 
Feear-Rikab, mentioned in the Koran 
(where it treats of the objects of expenditure 
of Zakat), is to be understood Mokatibs: this 
definition is taken from Seyid Ben Jeeroo. 
And by the term Gharumcen, in the same 
passage, are meant debtors : Shafei says that 
it means persons who have involved them¬ 
selves in composing the differences of others. 
By the phrase Fee Sabeel Oola, in the same 
passage, is to be understood (according to 
Aboo Yoosaf) a person who, by proverly of 
estate, is incapacitated and* cut off from 
taking a part in the wars of the faith ; that 
is, in the Jihad Farz. Mohammed, on the 
contrary, argues that the phrase here men¬ 
tioned applies to a person who, by poverty, 
is incapacitated from performing pilgrimage: 
the latter description, however, is necessarily 
implied and understood in the former ; 
whence the phrase in question may be said 
to apply to both. It is to be observed that 
(according to our doctors) no portion of Zakat 
is to be paid to such warriors as are in a state 
of affluence, none being objects of its appli¬ 
cation but those who are poor.... 

By the term Ibnus Sabeel [travellers] is to 
be understood persons, in a strange place, 
having left their property at home, and who 
are consequently destitute of means of sup¬ 
port. . . . 

The seven descriptions of persons here 
specified are the proper objects of the ap¬ 
plication of Zakat ; and a proprietor (who 
chooses to disburse his Zakat himself, anti 
not to pay it to the collector) is at liberty 
either to distribute it, in equal shares, among 
sewen persons of those different descriptions 
or to pay the whole to one of them.—This is 
the opinion of our doctors.— bhafei has said 
that a proprietor is not at liberty himself to 
disburse the Zakat upon his own property in 
any other way than bestowing a part upon 
three individuals of each several description. 
The arguments on both sides here turn on 
some peculiarities m the Arabic language. 
Our doctors take their opinion from Amroo 
Bin Abbas. * 

Zakat not to be bestowed upon Zimmees . 
—It is not lawful to bestow Zakat upon a 
Zimmee, or infidel subject, because the Pro¬ 
phet directed Maaz, saying, “Take Zakat 


i 

•An objection and reply are here omitted, 
as they turn solely upon points of verbal 
criticisth, and consequently do not ‘ admit of 
an intelligible translation. 


from the rich Mussulmans, and bestow it upon 
the poor Mussulmans/ 1 —But although infidel 
subjects are not entitled to share in Zakat, 
yet other alms may be bestowed upon them 
in the manner of Sadka, or almsgift.—Shafei 
says that they aie prohibited from partaking 
of these also, as well as of Zakat: but our 
doctors ground their opinion on this point 
upon a precept of the Prophet, who has or¬ 
dained that alms shoul d be bestowed upon 
persons of every religion indiscriminately ; 
and our doctors also allege, that if it were 
not on account of the directions to Maaz, be¬ 
fore quoted, they should deem the beatowing 
of Zakat upon Zimmees to be legal. 

Cases which do not constitute a payment of 
Zakat. —If a person employ the Zakat upon 
his property in the erection of a mosque, or 
the burial of the dead, yet his Zakat is not 
considered as being thereby discharged, be¬ 
cause, in the payment of Zakat, it is estab¬ 
lished as a principle that it shall be made 
over to the person or persons entitled to it ; 
and such delivery does not appear in this 
case. 

If Zakat be employed in discharging the 
debts of a defunct, this is not considered as a 
payment of Zakat, because delivery docs not 
appear in this instance. 

If a person employ the Zakat upon his pro¬ 
perty in the purchase of a slave, for the pur¬ 
pose of granting him his freedom, this is not 
a discharge of Zakat. Imam Malik main¬ 
tains that this act amounts to a due discharge 
of Zakat : because he alleges that the phrase 
Feear-Rikab, which occuis in the Koran, ap¬ 
plies to a slave thus bought and liberated ; 
but our doctors argue that the emancipation 
of a slave amounts simply to a dereliction of 
property, and does not in any respect bear 
the construction of delivery or transfer of 
possession. 

Persons who are not the proper objects of 
its appiicatioh. —It is not lawful to bestow 
any part of Zakat upon the rich, the Prophet 
having Aeclaicd that “alms are not lawful 
to the wealthy.'* —Shafei extends the use of 
Zakat to warriors, although they should be 
rich; but the precept here quoted is in proof 
against him. 

It is not lawful for an owner of property to 
pay the Zakat upon it to his father, grand¬ 
father, or great-grandfather ; nor to his 
son, grandson, or great-grandson ; because 
the use of property between him and those 
persons is conjunct, —that is to say, each of 
those relatives is entitled to the use of the 
other’s property ; and hence transfer of pro¬ 
perty, in its full sense, does not exist in these 
cases. 

It is not lawful for a proprietoi to pay the 
Zakat upon his property to his wife, because 
the use of property is common between the 
husband and wife, according to general cus¬ 
tom ; nor is it lawful for a .fvife to pay the 
Zakat upon her property to her husband 
(according to Haneefa), for the same reason. 
The two disciples have said that it is lawful 
to give Zakat to the husband, because the 
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wife of Abd-'Oola-bin-Masood asked the I Abbas, and Jafir, and Akleel, and Haris* 


Prophet whether she should give Sadka to 
her husband ?—to which he replied,—“You 
have two duties, one, that of Sadka, the 
other, that of relationship." —But to this 
our doctors reply, from Haneefa, that by the 
term Sadka, mentioned in this tradition, 
is to be understood the Sadka Nifl, or volun¬ 
tary alms.* 

It is not lawful for a proprietor to bestow 
the Zakat of his property upon his own Mo- 
katib, or Am Walid, or Modabbir, because 
in none of these cases is there a transfer of 
property, since that which falls to a slave 
becomes the property of his master *and a 
master has, in like manner, a superior right 
in the property of his Mokatib, whence the 
master's transfer of property to him cannot 
be established. 

It is not lawful for a proprietor to bestow 
the Zakat of his property upon his slave, 
whom he may have partially emancipated, ; 
(according to Haneefa) because such a slave 
is held by him to stand as a Mokatib; but the 
two disciples maintain that the bestowing of 
Zakat upon such a slave is legal, because 
they hold this slave to be a debtor to his 
master.t 

It is not lawful to bestow Zakat upon the 
slave of a rich man, because, if it be made 
over to the slave, it becomes the property of 
his master, and the master being rich, the 
delivery of Zakat to him is illegal. And, in 
like manner, it is illegal to bestow Zakat 
upon the child of a rich person, being an in¬ 
fant, since the child is supposed to be rich in 
the property of the father ; contrary to the 
case of the child of a rich person, being an 
adult, who is poor, he not being accounted 
rich in the property of his father, although 
his subsistence be a debt upon his parents : 
and also contrary to the case of the wife of a 
rich person, because she, if she be poor, is 
not accounted rich in the property of the 
husband, or in proportion to, or on account 
of, the subsistence she enjoys from hifn. 

It is not lawful to bestow any part of 
Zakat upon persons of the tribe of Hashim ; 
the Prophet having said, “O, descendants of 
Hashim ! of a truth God hath rendered un¬ 
lawful to you the Ghoosala (water dirted by 
ablution of men, and also their Chirk [fifth,] 
and in lieu thereof he hath ordained to you 
a fifth of the fifth of all plunder and by 
the term Ghoosala is here to be understood 
the Zakat upon property, which is not lawful 
to Hashimees : contrary to Sadka Nifi : and 
by the term Chirk is to be understood the 
same. By the tribe of Hashim are here to 
be understood the families of Alee, and 


# In opposition to Zakat, which comes un¬ 
der the description of Sadka Farz, or obliga¬ 
tory alms ; and cCnsequcntlv what is quoted 
above by the two disciples does not in any 
respect apply to the present case. 

fThat is for the remainder of his bondage, 
l or a full explanation of this, see Ittak. 


Ibnal-Mootlib ; all these deriving their de¬ 
scent from Hashim the son of Minaf. But 
by the same Hashim, in the words of the 
Prophet before quoted, is to be particularly 
understood Hashim the great-grandfather 
of the Prophet, who also gives a name to a 
tribe.* 

Zakat is dischargd 6y the erroneous appli¬ 
cation of it to an improper person.— If 
a person were to bestow Zakat upon another, 
erroneousuly supposing him to be a proper 
object of its application, and should after¬ 
wards discover him to be rich, or a Hashimee, 
or an infidel,*—or, if he should give Zakat to 
a person in the dark, and afterwards discover 
that person to be his father, or his son,—in 
these cases Zakat is considered to be fully 
discharged, and no longer to remain due.— 
This is according to Haneefa and Moham¬ 
med.—Aboo Yoosaf has said that, in the 
cases here recited, Zakat is still held to re¬ 
main due, because it was in the power of 
that person to inquire into, and discover the 
particulars concerning him upon whom he 
bestowed Zakat previous to making it over 
to him ; and such being the case, where he is 
guilty of an evident neglect, his act is null, 
and consequently the Zakat is still a debt 
upon him ; the same as where there are seve- 
! ral vessels of water, some clean and others 
unclean,—or several garments, some pure 
and others defiled, --in which case, if a per¬ 
son, after due deliberation, select one of the 
pots of water, and.pciform his ablution with 
it, or put on one of the garments, and say 
his prayers, anjl he should afterwards appear 
to have committed an error, a repetition of 
the prayer or ablution is held to be incum¬ 
bent upon him.- Haneefa and Mohammed 
support their opinion, in this case, upon a 
decision recorded of the Prophet in a similar 
instance ; and they moreover argue, that a 
knowledge of the situation and circum¬ 
stances of men is only to be formed from con¬ 
jecture and cannot be easily obtained to a 
degree of decisive certainty, wherefore the 
matter is to Joe taken according to the donor's 
conception of it ; the same as in a case of 
prayer, where if a man, intending to turn 
his face towards the Kaba, were to look in 
another direction, and pray and his mistake 
afterwards appear, a repetition of the prayer 
is not incumbent upon him. It is recorded 
as an opinion of Haneefa, that Zakat Is to 
be held discharged if thus bestowed by mis¬ 
take, upon a rich person, but not if bestowed 
upon a Hashimee, a parent, or a child ; but 
the Zahir-Rav#yet accords with what was 
before advanced.—What is here mentioned 
i proceeds upon a supposition that the Zakat 
! has been bestowed after due deliberation, in 
j consequence of the donor conceiving that 
I the receiver is a proper object of its applica- 


•What follows of this passage relates 
merely to the Arabian tribes, and is there¬ 
fore quite useless. 
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don ; but he should not have deliberated, 
or if, after deliberation, a doubt still remain, 
the Zakat is not discharged, unless it after¬ 
wards appear that the receiver was a proper 
object ofits application. B 

Unless that person be the slave or Makatto 
of the donor.— Ir a person bestow Zakat 
upon another, and afterwards discover that 
this other is his own slave or Mokatib, this 
is not held to be a discharge of his Zakat, 
because, in this case, there is no transfer of 
property (according to what has been already 
remarked), and the discharge of Zakat rests 
upon a complete transfer of it, as was for¬ 
merly explained. , 

It is not thought proper to bestow Zakat 
upon a person possessed of a complete Nisab 
in any property whatever, such an one being j 
considered as coming under the description j 
of Ghannee [rich], became this is the law j 
term for any one possessed of a Nisab ; but 
the condition on which any person is 
accounted a Ghannee is, that the Nisab 
which constitutes his property be exclusive 
of all demands or incumbrances (such as 
debts, and so forth) ; anti on this precise 
quantity of absolute properly no Zakat is 
legally due from the proprietor, the increase 
thereof (understood in the lapse of Hawlan- 
Hawl) being a condition of the obligation to 
Zakat. 

Other persons upon whom Zakat may be 
lawfully bestowed.— It is lawful to bestow 
Zakat upon a person possessed of less than a 
Nisab, although he be sound in body and 
capable of labour, because such an one 
comes under the description of a Fakeer, 
who is one of the .specified objects ofits 
application, and also, because actual neces¬ 
sity in the situation or circumstances of the 
object is difficult to be ascertained, and 
therefore the rule is restricted to that 
description which affords argument of such 
necessity ; and a deficiency in worldly 
property, to the amount of a Nisab, affords 
such argument of necessity with respect to 
the proprietor. 

If a person were to bestow to,the amount 
of two hundred Dirms, or upwards of the 
Zakat of his property, upon one individual, 
such a procedure is abominable, but yet is 
legal.—Ziffer has said that this is illegal ; 
because in the act of bestowing that quantity 
of Zakat, the person who receives it becomes 
a Ghannee,* which would induce the idea 
of Zakat being bestowed upon a Ghanee ; 
but to this our doctors, reply, that the 
opulence of the person in question is an 
effect of the gift of Zakat to &im, and there¬ 
fore he does not come within the description 
of a Ghannee until after it has been bestowed, 

_yet, where discharge of Zakat tends to 

bring any one within the description of 
Ghannee, it is abominable, the same as 
prayer when performed f near any filth. 


♦Laterally, a rich person, in opposition to 
<Fakeer, a poor person. 


Aboo Haneepa has said, "I regard it as 
most laudable to bestow upon a Fakeer, 
Zakat to such an amount as may preclude 
him from the necessity of begging for that 
day.** 

Zakat of one city not transferable to 
another except in certain cases — The trans¬ 
fer of Zakat from one city to another is 
abominable, it being rather indispensable 
that the Zakat of every city be bestowed 
upon the claimants of that city ; and also, 
because in this a regard is had to the rights 
or Jowar [neighbourhood] :—and hence, it 
is abominable in men to transfer the Zakat 
upon their property from their own city to 
another, except either for the use of their 
relations, or for the purpose of assisting those 
who may be in greater necessity than the 
inhabitants of their own city ; because in the 
one case exists the peculiar duty of con¬ 
sanguinity, and in the other the application of 
relief where it is most required.—But 
although the transfer of Zakat from one 
city to another, excepting for the purposes 
here mentioned, be accounted abominable, 
et it amounts to a valid discharge of Zakat 
ecause the term Fakeer, mentioned in the 
sacred writings as one of the proper objects 
of the application of Zakat, is not local but 
general. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

OF SADKA-FITTIR 

Definition of the term .— By Sadka-fittir is 
understood the alms bestowed upon the poor 
on the Yd-al Fittir, or festival of breaking 
Lent. 

Obligation of Sadka-fittir, —Sadka-fittir 
is incumbent upon all free Mussulmans 
possessed 6f property to the amount of a 
Nisib clear of incumbrance. The obligation 
to Sadka-fittir is founded on a precept of the 
Prophet, who, in a discourse upon the 
festival of breaking Lent, said, “Let every 
person, whether infant or adult bestow 
[upon the poor half a Saa of wheat, or 
one Saa of mi let or of barley.’* This 
saying is recorded by Salba-Adwee, but 
being of the c ass of Hidees Ahad,* it 
establishes only a moral but not a religious 
obligation. 

Conditions of the ob/t cation.— Freedom is 
made a condition, in order that the assign¬ 
ment [of the Saduka] mav be complete : and 
Islam, or profession of the faith, is also 
made a condition, in order that this dona¬ 
tion may bear the construction of an obligation 
and act of piety, of which infidels are held 
incapable : and the possession of a Nisab is 

c 

*The singular traditions:—that is, those 
which are not included among the approved 
traditions, and therefore are not supposed to 
be possessed of the same authority. 
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also made a condition, the Prophet having 
declared "Alms are not expected to be 
bestowed but from the ability of the rich." 
Shafei has said that the Sadka-fittir is 
incumbent upon every person who possesses 
property to the amount or value of one 
day’s subsistence for himself and family ; 
but the above precept of the Prophet is in 
proof against him.—It is to be observed that 
wealth is determined at the rate of a Nisab, 
because that is the standard by which the 
law measures it ; but this, with the reserve 
of its being exclusive of all incumbrances, 
as whatever may be so occupied is accounted 
non-existent ; but increase in it is not a 
condition.—There are three things connected 
with the possession of a Nisab, such as here 
described ; First, prohibition against the 
acceptance of alms ; Secondly, obligation 
to perform sacrifice ; and Thirdly, obliga¬ 
tion to bestow Sadka-fittir. 

Persons upon whom, or in whose behalf, it 
is incumbent . — The Sadka-fittir is incum¬ 
bent upon every individual respectively. F.bn 
Amir having recorded that the Prophet has 
constituted Sadka-fittir an absolute injunc¬ 
tion [Farz] upon all mankind and both 
sexes, indiscriminately. 

It is incumbent upon a man to discharge 
the Sadka-fittir in behalf of his children, 
being infants, because he is their guardian, 
and their proivision is a Pdebt upon him ; 
wherefore the accomplishment of their duties 
of Sadka must also rest upon him, this being 
considered as a part of their provision. And, 
in the same manner, a man must discharge 
the Sadka-fittir in behalf of his male and 
female slaves, he being their guardian, and 
their subsistence depending upon him. What 
is here advanced proceeds entirely upon a 
supposition that the slaves are not held by 
the proprietor merely in the way of traffick ; 
and also that his children are not possessed 
of any independent property ; for, if the 
children be possessed of property, theiiSad¬ 
ka-fittir is to be discharged out of that, ac¬ 
cording to the two Sheicks. Mohammed 
contradicts their opinion in this instance. 
The argument of the two Sheicks is that 
the lawgiver has considered Sadka-fittir the 
same as Nifka,* and therefore it is to be 
held as such. 

Persons upon whom, or in whose behalf, it 
is not incumbent. — The Sadka-fittir is not 
incumbent upon a man in behalf of his wife 
because his power of guardianship and pro¬ 
vision, with respect to her, is incomplete, 
since a husband is not guardian over his wife 
any farther than respects the rights of mar¬ 
riage, nor does the provision for her rest 
upon him any further than with respect to 
food, clothing, and lodging, whicharetermed 
Rawatib [necessaries], any thing beyond 
which he is not accountable for.—And, in 
the same manner, it is not incumbent upon 

•The subsistence due to awife7 parent, 
child, and other relations. 


a man to disburse the Sadlca-fittir for his 
children, being adults, although these form 
a part of his family, because he is not in¬ 
vested with any authority of guardianship 
over them.—But yet if a man was to dis¬ 
burse the Sadka-fittir on behalf of his wife, 
or adult children, without their desire, it is 
lawful, on a principle of benevolence, their 
consent being by custom understood. 

It is not incumbent upon men to pay the 
Sadka-fittir for their Mokatibs ; neither is it 
incumbent on a Mokatib to pay it on his own 
account, such an one coming under the de¬ 
scription of a Fakeer. 

Exception.— It is incumbent on men to 
pay Sadka-fittir on behalf of their Modabbirs 
and Am-Walids, as being invested with 
j complete authority over them. 

Not incumbent on behalf of slaves kept as 
articles of traffic. —It is not incumbent 
j upon men to pay Sadka-fittir on behalf of 
their male and female slaves designed for 
sale as merchandise. Shafei alleges that the 
Sadka-fittir is obligatory upon such slaves, 
and that the proprietor is to pay it for 
them ; and that the Zakat upon them is due 
from the proprietor. In short, Shafei holds 
that Sadka-fittir is due from the slave, and 
Zakat from their proprietor, on two distinct 
and separate accounts ; and consequently, 
that this does not induce the idea of a repe¬ 
tition of Sadka upon one and the same pro¬ 
perty ; but with our doctors the obligation 
to Sadka-fittcr, on behalf of slaves, is held 
to rest upon their owner, the same as Zakat ; 
and consequently, if the payment of the 
, former were incumbent, it would admit the 
idea of two Sa^jkas upon one property within 
the year, which is illegal. 

Nor on behalf of a partnership slave. — 
No Sadka-fittir is incumbent upon any of 
the proprietors on account of a partnership 
slave, because none of them, individually, is 
invested with complete authority over him, 
nor obliged to furnish his entire provision. 
And, in the same manner, no Sadka-fitter is 
incumbent upon any of the proprietors, on 
account of two or more partnership slaves, 
according to Haneefa.—The two disciples 
have said that, in this case, Sadka-fittir is 
incumbent upon the proprietor ; but in such 
a degree only, with respect to their shares, 
as may amount to a complete slave or slaves, 
and not to any fractional part or portion of 
them : for instance, if there were five slaves 
held in partnership by two men, each part¬ 
ner would have to pay Sadka-fittir for two 
slaves, and not for two and a half.—Some, 
however, have said that the “two disciples 
agree with Hanfcefa in their doctrine upon 
this point, because the share of each partner, 
individually, cannot be collected into any 
particular slave or slaves, until a partition 
take place of the partnership stock, and con¬ 
sequently none of them appertains to either 
partner in particular 

Incumbent on behalf of ivfidtl slaves .— 
It is incumbent upon Mussulmans to pay the 
Sadka-fittir for their infidel slaves, on the 
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authority of'the tradition of Salba-Adwee, 
already quoted, because there the term slaves 
is used generally, and is not restrictively 
applied to Mussulman slaves : more over in 
the traditions of Abbas, it appears that the 
Prophet said "Render Sadka-fittir on be¬ 
half of every freeman, and also of every 
slave, be that slave a Christian, a Jew, 
or a Pagan and further, it is incum¬ 
bent, because the occasion of the obligation 
is here established, and the proprietor [of 
the slave] is capable of taking upon him the 
responsibility for such obligations. Shafei 
maintains that, in this instance, no Sadka- 
fittir is due, because the obligation to Sadka- 
fittir rests upon a slave himself, and not 
upon his owner ; and the former (in the case 
here supposed) is incapable of such obliga¬ 
tion, as being an infidel. 

But not on behalf of a s lave the property 
of an infidel. — If the slave be a Mussulman, : 
and his master an infidel, in this case no 
Sadka-fittir whatever is due for such slave, 
according to all the doctors ; according to 
our doctors, evidently, because they hold the 
obligation of Sadka-fittir, with respect to 
the slave, to rest upon the master, and here 
the master is an infidel ; and, according to 
Shafei, because he holds the obligation to 
rest upon the slave himself, to be discharged 
by his master ; and the master, in the pre¬ 
sent case, is incapable of discharging it, as 
being an infidel. 

Case of a slave sold with a reserve of op- ' 
lj on — a slave be sold with a reserve of 
option to one of the parties, the seller or the 
purchaser, determinable on the ensuing fes- > 
tival of Fittir, in this case t^e Sadka fittir, 
on behalf of that slave, is incumbent upon 
the party to whom he may ultimately belong. 
—Ziffer alleges that the discharge of the 
Sadka-fittir rests with the party in whose 
behalf reserve of option was made a con¬ 
dition, because the authority over that slave , 
is in fact vested in him. Shafei maintains I 
that it rests with him who has possession in j 
the interim, whom he holds to be the pur- j 
chaser, on this ground, that the furnishing j 
Sadka-fittir is one of the rules of possession, j 
the same as furnishing subsistence.—Our 
doctors argue that the possession of the j 
slave in the present case, is a matter which I 
remains in suspense, since, if he to whom 
the option was reserved choose to dissolve the 
sale, the property in the slave reverts to the 
seller ; but, on the other hand, if he confirm 
the sale and render it valid, the slave be¬ 
comes the property of the purchaser from 
the period of the original engagement ; and 
the possession thus remaining in suspense, 
that which depends upon such possession 
must remain suspended also : contrary to the 
case of Nifka, which is requisite from day 
to day, to supply the wants of nature, and 
is consequently incapable of such suspen¬ 
sion. And if this slavf be an article of 
traffick, .the sai^ie difference of opinion holds 
with respect to the Zakat upon him. 


Section.— Of the measure of Sadka-fittir 
and of the Time of its Obligation and its 
Discharge. 

Proportion of Sudfca-Jittir and the articles 
in which it may be discharged — The measure 
of ‘Sadka-fittir in wheat, or flour or bran, 
or in dried fruits, is an half Saa ; and in 
dates or barley it is one Saa. The two dis¬ 
ciples say that dried fruits are the same as 
barley in this respect ; and there is also one 
tradition of the opinion of Haneefa to the 
same effect.—The former is the doctrine re¬ 
corded in the Jama Saghecr. Shafei says 
that the measure of a Sadka-fittir, in all the 
articles here specified, is one Sea ; because 
Aboo Seyid Kadooree remarks that this was 
the customary Sadka-fittir in all articles in 
the time of the Prophet.—Our doctors sup¬ 
port what was before advanced on the 
authority of the tradition of Salba Adwee, 
already repeatedly quoted ; and the doctrine 
of the whole of the companions (such as the 
Kholfa Rashidine* and others), is consonant 
to that of our doctors : the tradition, also, 
of Aboo Seyid, cited by Shafei, implies no 
more than that, in the time of the Prophet, 
people were accustomed in giving something 
over what was obligatory.—The two disciples 
allege (in support of their opinion, that 
dried fruits are the same as barley) that 
Khurma [dried dates] is one species of dried 
fruits ; and they being considered the same 
as barley, it follows that all dried fruits, as 
being of one general description, should be 
subject to the same rule. The argument of 
Haneefa is, that dried fruits and barley are 
of a corresponding nature, because as the 
poor eat the flour of wheat with its bran, so 
do they dried fruit with its core or stone : 
contrary to dates, which are the same as 
barley, in as much as the stones of the one 
and the bran of the other are thrown away. 
—liarley-meal is the same as barley ; but it 
is best that, in discharging the Sadka-fittir 
in th** flour ftr bran of either barley or wheat, 
attention be paid to the value ; that is to say 
if, for* instance, the value ofhalfaSiaof 
flour be equal to that of the same quantity 
of wheat, it will suffice to give half a Saa of 
flour, but otherwise not ; and the same with 
respect to barley-meal.—-This is not noticed 
in the Jama Sagheer, because the value of 
meal or flour does not commonly fall short 
of that of the grain, but rather generally 
exceeds it. 

In discharging the Sadka-fittir with bread 
regard is to be had to the value only ; this is 
approved doctrine. 

The half Saa now mentioned is to be ascer¬ 
tained by weight, according to Haneefa ; 
but the two disciples hold that it is to be 
ascertained by measure. 

In discharging the Sadka-fittir, flour is 
preferable to wheat, and money is preferable 
to flour according to what is recorded from 
Aboo Yousaf ; because n^ney satisfies the 

*The immediate successors of theProphet. 
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wants most amply, and flour most readily: 
contrary to wheat, which, after it is be¬ 
stowed, requires to be made flour before it is 
fit for use.—It is recorded, as an opinion of 
Aboo Bikr Ayamush, that wheat is prefer¬ 
able either to flour or money, because this is 
universally admitted to be a proper article 
in which to discharge the Sadka fittir, 
whereas concerning money and flour there 
are various opinions. 

The Saa, according to Aboo Haneefa and 
Mohammed, consists of eight Ratls* of the 
Ratls of Irak.—Aboo Yoosaf has said that it 
is only five Ratls and one third ; and this 
is also the doctrine of Shafei : the Prophet 
having said "Our Saa is smaller than that 
of others."—The arguement’of the Tirrafinet, 
in this case, is. that it is recorded by the i 
Prophet, that he performed the Woozo by j 
the Mid (which is two Ratls), and the Ghosl J 
by the Saa (which is eight Ralts) ; and the | 
Saa of Omar was the same: moreover, this i 
Saa is small compared with that of Hashi- ! 
mee, which was the Saa in common use, 
wherefore it is lawful to regard that men¬ 
tioned in the tradition above quoted as the 
standard in Sadka-fittir. 

Time of the commencement of the obliga- 
tion/TiiE obligation to the performance of 
the Sadka fittir commences with the dawn of 
the morning of the festival of Fittir ; that 
is to say, the arr.val of that specified period 
is a condition of its obligation. Shafei 
alleges that the obligation commences with 
the sunset of the last day of Ramzan and 
the result of this difference of opinion is, 
that if (for instance) an infidel were to be 
converted, and to become a Mussulman,—or, 
if a child were to be born,—on the eve of the j 
festival of Fittir, theSadka-fittir would b-due I 
on account of the convert of the child, accord- ' 
ingtojourdoctors; but, according to Shafei, it 
would not be due : and, on the other hand, 
if a mans child, or male or female jlave, 
were to die on the last night of Raihzan I 
Sadka-fittir is incumbent upon him or/ their ! 
account, according to Shafei ; but it would j 
not be so, according to our doctors —The ! 
argument of Shafei, in this case, is that the ! 
Sadka-fittir is essentially connected with, j 

and bears relation to Fittir [the act of break- j 

ing of fast], as the connection of the terms j 
evinces ; and the sunset of the last day of ' 
Ramzan is the time of Fittir, because the 
fast may be then broken.—To this our 
doctors reply, by admitting that the Sadka- 
fittir is certainly connected with the act of 
fittir, but the Fittir has reference to the 
day, and not to the night, whence it is that 
this period is expressed by the words Yawm* 
al-fittir [day of breaking fast], and not by 
the words Lail-al-fittir [night of breaking 
tastj ; and hence it follows that the obiiga- 


*A Rati is abou?fourteen ounces. 
tLiterally, the two extremes, as being the 
oldest and youngest of the three orthodox 
doctors ; namely, Hanneefa and Mohammed. 


tion to the performance of Sadka«ffttir if 
connected with the morning of the festival 
of Fittir, and not with the eve thereof. 

It is most laudable that men discharge their 
Sadka-fittir on the day of the festival of 
Fittir, before they proceed to the mosque to 
perform the prayers of that festival, because 
the Prophet did thus; and also, because the 
precept regarding Sadka-fittir was issued 
with a view that this donation might relieve 
the wants of the poor, and thereby enable 
them to enjoy the festival, and to unite in 
the duties of it with a cheerful mind ; and 
the design is best answered by the donation 
being made before prayer. 

If tha Sadka-fittir be discharged previous 
to the day of the festival of Fittir, it is 
lawful ; because the discharge of an obliga¬ 
tion, at any time after the establishment of 
the cause of the obligation, is legal, in the 
same manner as that of Zakat previous to 
the lapse of Hawlan-Hawl. 

If a person were not to discharge the 
Sadka-fittir withip the day of the festival 
' of Fittir, yet the obligation still continues, 

. and it is proper that it be made good after- 
! wards, because the obligation of it is imposed 
l with a view to the relief of the poor, which 
object still remains; contrary to sacrifice, 
the obligation to which, if it be neglected on 
the Yawm-al Nihr [the day of sacrifice, being 
the tenth of the month Zec-al Hidjee], drops 
altogether ;—this being merely an act of 
piety, in which the wants or rights of others 
are no way concerned. 
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OF NIKKAH, OR MARRIAGE. 

Definition of t}ie term. —Nikkah, in its 
primitive Bense, rmans carnal conjunction. 
Some have said that it signifies conjunction 
generally. In the language of the law it 
implies a particular contract used for the 
purpose rf legalizing generation. 

Chap. I.—Introductory. 

Chap. II.—Of Guardianship and Equa¬ 
lity. 

Chap, III.—Of the Mihr. or Dower. 

Chap IV.—Of the Marriage of Slaves 

Chap. V.—Of the Marriage cf Infidels. 

Chap. VI.—Of Kissm, or Partition. 

* 

CHAPTER I. 

Forms under which marriage may be con¬ 
tracted.— Marriage is contracted,—that is 
to say, is effected and legally confirmed,—by 
means of declaration and consent, both ex^ 
pressed in the preterite, because although the 
use of preterite be to relate that which is 
past, yet it has been adopted, in the lwv, in 
a creative sense, to answer the necessity of 
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the case.*— Decoration, in the law, signifies 
the speeeh which first proceeds from one of 
two contracting parties, and consent the 
speech which proceeds from the dther in re¬ 
ply to the declaration. 

Marriage may also be contracted by the 
parties expressing themselves, one in the 
imperative, and the other in the preterite ; 
as if a man were to say to another "Contract 
your daughter in marriage to me/’-and he 
were to reply. "I have contracted" [my 
daughter to you]—because his words "Con¬ 
tract your daughter to me" are expressive 
of a commission of agency, empowering to 
contract in marriage ; and one person may 
be authorized to act on both sides in mar¬ 
riage (as shall be hereafter explained) ; where¬ 
fore the reply of the father, "I have con¬ 
tracted," stands in the place both of de¬ 
claration and consent,—as if he had said "I 
have contracted, and I have consented ’* 

Marriage may also be contracted by the 
use of the word Nikkah, or marriage,—as if 
a woman were to say to a man "I have mar¬ 
ried myself to you for such a sum of money,"f 
and the man were to reply "I have con¬ 
sented and, in like manner, by the word 
Tazweej, or contracting in marriage as if a 
woman were to say to a man I have con¬ 
tracted myself in marriage unto you," and 
so forth :—and so also, by the word Hibba, 
or gift, t as if she were to sav "I have be¬ 
stowed mvself upon you and likewise, by 
the word Tamleek, or consignment,—as if 
she were to say "I have consigned myself 
over to you :" and so also, by the word 
Sadka, or alms-gift, as if she were to say "I 
have given myself as an aims unto you."— 
Shafei is of opinion that marriage cannot be 
contracted except by the words Nikkah and 
Tazweej, because the term Tamleek (for in¬ 
stance) does not bear the construction of ma¬ 
trimony either in a literal or metaphorical 
sense evidently not in a literal sense, this 
term never being used to express marriage ; 
nor in a metaphorical sense, because a me¬ 
taphor is to be understood in a particular 
sense only from the propriety of its applica¬ 
tion, which is not the case here, the terms 
Nikkah or Tazweej implying conjunction 
(as was before observed), and between the 
possessor and the possession no conjunction 
whatever exists The argument of our doc- | 
tors, in this case, is that consignment ope¬ 
rates as the principle of a right to a carnal 
conjunction in the subject of it, in virtue 
of a tight in the person (as in the case of 
female slaves) ; and the right to carnal con¬ 
junction is also established 4 by matrimony ; 
wherefore, as marriage and consignment thus 


•Because the present and future being 
expressed, in the Arabic language, under 
one from, a contract expressed in the present 
<would be equivocal. 

f Meaning her dower. 

X This, and the two following terms, are 
such 'as are used where the woman does not 
stinuhtc any dower. 


’ appear to be both principles operating to the 
same end, the latter may be metaphorically 
; taken for the former. 

Marriage may be contracted by the use of 
I the term Beeya, or sale; as if a woman were 
to say to a man "I have sold myself into 
your hands," and this is approved, because 
sale operates as the principle of a right in 
the person; and a right in the person is the 
principle of a right to carnal conjunction, 
whence the proprety of the metaphorical ap¬ 
plication of sale to metrimony. 

According to the Rawayet-Saheeh, mar¬ 
riage cannot be contracted by the use of the 
term Ijara, or hire—(as if a woman were to 
say "I have hired myself to you for so 
much ;")—nor by Ibahit, or permission ; 
nor by Ihlah, or rendering lawful; nor by 
Areet or loan ; none of these operating as 
the principle of a right to a carnal conjunc¬ 
tion—Neither can marriage be contracted by 
the use of the term Waseeyatc or bequest; 
because bequest does not convey any right 
of possession until after the testator's death : 
—and as a contract of marriage in express 
terms, referring the execution of it to a period 
subsequent to the decease of either of the par¬ 
ties would be null, so also, in the present 
case, a fortiori. 

Must be contracted in the presence of 
witnesses. — Marriage, where both the par¬ 
ties are Mussulmans, cannot be contracted 
but in the presence of two male witnesses, 
or of one man and two women, who are sane, 
adult, and Mussulmans, whether they be of 
established integrity of character or other¬ 
wise, or may ever have suffered punishment 
as slanderers —The compiler of this work ob¬ 
serves that evidence is an essential condition 
of marriage, the Prophet having declared 
"no marriage is good without evidence;" 
and this precept is a proof against Malik, 
who maintains that in marriage notoriety 
only is a condition, and not positive evidence. 

(Qualification of a witness' —It is necessary 
that *the witnesses be free, the evidence of 
slaves being in no case valid, because such 
are not competent to act in any respect 
sui juris; and it is also requisite that they 
be of sound mind and mature age, because 
minors or idiots are in capable of acting for 
themselves; and it is likewise necessary 
that they be Mussulumans ; the evidence of 
infidels not being legal with respect to Mus¬ 
sulmans. 

Persons may witness a marriage, whose 
testimony would not be received in other 
cares.— The sex of the witnesses is not an 
essential condition of their competency, in- 
so much that marriage may be lawfully con¬ 
tracted in the presence of one man and two 
women :— neither is the integrity of the wit¬ 
nesses an essential condition, insomuch that 
(according to our doctors) a marriage is valid 
if contracted in the presence of t\*o Fasiks 
or unjust persons.*—Sh&fei maintains that 


•The word Fasik which throughout this 
work is used in contradistinction to Adil, has 
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the integrity of the witnesses is an essential 
condition, because evidence is entitled to re¬ 
verence and respect, the Prophet having said 
"pay reverence to witnesses and Fasiks 
are not proper objects of such reverence, but 
rather the reverse.—To this our doctors re¬ 
ply that Fasiks are competent to act for them¬ 
selves, and of course competency in evidence 
must also appertain to them, since they are 
not incapaitated from acting with respect 
to others ; a Fasik, moreover, is capable of 
holding the office of a Sultan or an Imam, 
whence it follows that he is also capable of 
becoming a Kazee, or a witness.—A person 
who has suffered punishment for slander, as 
being still possessed of general competency, 
is also capable of bearing witness, so far as 
merely respects declaration and consent in 
matrimony, but no farther, there being a 
positive prohibition to the reception of such 
a person’s evidence, which, however, admits 
of exception in the present case, like that of 
blind persons, or of the children of the parties, 
whose evidence, although not admissible in 
any other case, is yet allowed in marriage. 

Infidels may witness the marriage of an 
infidel woman —If a Mussulman marry a 
female infidel subject in the presence of two 
male infidel subjects it is lawful, according to 
Aboo Yoosaf and Haneefa. Mohammad and 
Ziffer maintain that it is not lawful because 
their testimony, with respect to declaration 
and consent in marriage, amounts to evidence 
and the evidence of infidels regarding Mus¬ 
sulmans is illegal ; whence it is the same in 
fact as if they had not heard the declaration 
and consent of the parties. The argument 
of the two elders, in reply to this objection, 
is, that evidence is required in matrimony, 
not with any view to the ascertainment of a 
point of property (such as dower), but 
merely in order to establish the husband's 
right of cohabitation, which is *in thie case 
the object. * 

The negotiator of the contract may also, in 
certain cases, be a witness to it. —If a man 
desire another to contract his daughter 
(being an infant) in marriage to a third 
person, and the other should accordingly 
contract his daughter, upon the spot, to the 
third person, in the presence of the person 
so desiring, and the act be witnessed by only 
one person besides these two, the marriage is 
lawful ; because, in this case, the father, as 
being upon the spot, is considered as the 
actual contractor of the marriage [on behalf 
of his daughter] ; wherefore the second 
person stands merely as the negotiator of the 
contract, and of course, not appearing as a 
party in it, is a competent witness with the 
therefore been rendered, in the translation, 
unjust, which is indeed the most common 
acceptation of the viprld ; it must, however, 
be understood to relate to a person who neg¬ 
lects decorum in his behaviour and dress, and 
such other inferior points, rather than to one 
who is actually known to be dishonest. 


other. But, if the father of the infant afore¬ 
said should go away, and be not actually 
present at the execution of the contract, the 
marriage would be null ; because the father, 
as not being present, cannot be considered 
as the contractor, that appellation properly 
applying to the other—who appears to act, 
in his absence, as his matrimonial agent 
on his daughter's behalf ; consequently here 
would be only one competent witness present, 
and one evidence is not sufficient ; whence 
the mariage would be illegal. 1 —And the rule 
is the same where a father matches his 
daughter (being an adult), at her desire, in 
the presence of one other witness ; that is to 
say, if the daughter be herself present at 
the execution of the contract it is legal, 
otherwise not. 

Section — Of the prohibited degrees ; that 
is to say, of Woman whom it is lawful to 
marry, and of those with whom Marriage 
is unlawful. 

# 

/ 

It is unlawful to marry a mother, or a 
grandmother.— A man may not marry his 
j mother, nor his paternal or maternal grand- 
j mother ; because the word of God in the 
Koran says, "Your Ams (that is, your 
mothers) and your daughters are for¬ 
bidden to you and the primitive sense 
of the term Am [mother] being origin or 
root, the grandmothers are comprehended in 
this prohibition. The illegality of such a 
connexion is, moreover, supported upon the 
i united opinion of all our doctors. 

A daughtereor a granddaughter. —A man 
may not marry his daughter, on the autho¬ 
rity of the text above quoted, nor his grand¬ 
daughter, nor any of his direct desendants. 

A sister, a niece, or an aunt.— ‘Neither 
may a man marry his sister, nor his sister’s 
daughter, nor his brother's daughter, nor 
his paternal aunt, nor his maternal aunt ; 
the prohibition of such in marriage being 
included in the text already quoted. 

All the degrees of aunts are also included 
in this prohibition ; to wit, maternal and 
paternal aunts, as well as the aunts of the 
father, and the aunts of the mother, both 
paternal and maternalso also the daugh- 
! ters of all the brothers ; that is to say, of 
the fu'l brother, and of the paternal* brother 
and of the maternal brother; and, in like 
manner, the daughters of all sisters, to wit, 
of the full sisters, and of the paternal sisters, 
and of the maternal sisters ; because the terms 
Amma, Khala, Okh, and Okht, which occur 
in the passage dff the koran already cited, 
apply to all those degrees of kinded. 

Or a mother-in-law —It is not lawful for 
a man to marry his wife's mother, whether, 
he may have consummated his marriage 

with her daughter or not, the Almighty 

_ _ ___ . 

* By the terms maternal or (Eternal 
applied to brothers and sisters, is to be 
understood half-brothers or half-sister# by 
the father’s or mother’s side. 
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having prohibited such a connexion in gene¬ 
ral terms, without any regard to that cir¬ 
cumstance. 

Or e step-daughter.*— Neither is it lawful 
for a man to marry the daughter of his wife; 
but this only, provided he have already 
consummated his marriage with the latter, 
because the sacred text restricts the illegality 
of this union to that circumstance, where¬ 
fore marriage with the daughter of the wife 
is illegal, where carnal connexion has taken 
place with the .latter, whether the daughter 
be an inmate of the husband's Haram, or 
not. It is here to be observed, that the text 
in the sacred writings which says "Your 
women who reside in your Harams, 

BEING THE DAUGHTERS OP YOUR WIVES 
WITH WHOM YOU HAVE HELD COHABI- ; 
TATION, ARE UNLAWFUL TO YOU," has 

merely reference to custom, and does not 
imply that the residence of the daughter 
in the man's Haram along with her mother 
is unlawful ; for it is usual, when a man 
marries a woman who has daughter by a 
former husband, that the latter accompanies 
her mother to his house, and is thence con¬ 
sidered as one of his Haram.* 

Or o step-mother, or step-grandmother.— 
It is unlawful for a man to marry the wife 
of his father, or of his grandfather, God 
having so commanded, saying "Marry not 

THE WIVES OF YOUR PROGENITORS." 

Or a daughter-in-law, or grand-daughter- 
in-law. —Neitner is it lawful for a man to 
marry the wife of his son. or of his grandson, 
the Almighty having said "Wed not the ; 

WIVES OF YOUR SONS, OR YOUR DAUGHTERS 
WHO PROCEED FROM YOUR LOIN&:" 

Or a nurse or a fotter-sister,— It is not 
lawful for a man to marry his foster-mother, : 
or his foster-sister, the Almighty having | 
commanded, saying "Marry not your 
MOTHERS WHO HAVE SUCKLED YOU, OR 
YOUR SISTERS BY FOSTERAGE j" and the 
Prophet has also declared, "Everything is 
prohibited by reason of fosterage which is so 
by reason of kindred." 

Or ttuo sister* —It is not lawful to marry 
and cohabit with two women being sisters, 
neither is it lawful for a man to cohabit with 
two sisters in virtue of a right of possession 
[as being his slaves], because the Almighty 
has declared that such cohabitation with 
sisters it unlawful. 

Case of two sisters—I f a man marry the 
sister of his female slave with whom he has 
not cohabited, such marriage is approved, 
the contract being, in this case, entered into 
by parties competent in every 4 respect.—And 
this marriage being legal and valid, the man 
must not afterwards hold any carnal con¬ 
nexion with his funale slave, even though 
he should never consummate his marriage 
carnally with her sister, because a wife 

* * This observation is'introduced merely 
with a vfew to'explain an ambiguity in the 
text referred to. 


stands in law, as Foemina Fututs 
neither should the husband indulge in the 
connubial enjoyment with this wife until he 
shall previously have rendered her sister [the 
slave] unlawful to him, and relinquished his 
right of cohabitation with her, by some 
means or other, such as emancipating her, 
or marrying her to another man, in order to 
avoid the construction of cohabitation with 
sisters ; but having so done, he may after¬ 
wards cohabit with his wife ; because the 
no breach of the law would ensue, since a 
female slave is not held in the law, merely 
as such, to be a Foemina Fututa. 

Another case of two sisters^ —If a man 
should happen to marry two sisters by two 
contracts,* and it be not known with respect 
to which marriage first took place, a sepa¬ 
ration from both the sisters must ensue ; 
because it is evident that his marriage with 
one of the two is illegal, but it is impossi¬ 
ble to ascertain with which, by reason of 
ignorance of priority ; nor is it conceivable 
that a judgment should be pronounced lega- 
lizing the marriage of either, unspecified, 
since the marriage of both remaining un¬ 
ascertained, a rule to make the same valid 
would be illegal, as not leading to any good 
or advantage ; for the adv ntage proposed 
| in matrimony is procreation, which is unat¬ 
tainable without carnol connexion of the 
parties ; and this connexion with a woman 
unspecified is inadmissible: moreover, 
ing the marriage to be valid, it would be 
injurious to both, as laying them under the 
matrimonial restraints without the advan¬ 
tage of the connubial enjoyment, which 
neither could legally possess ; for all which 
reasons their separation is indispensable. 
And in this case each sister is entitled to 
receive an half dower, because, if either 
could have been proved to be first married, 
she would have had a claim to her full dower, 
but tl^e priofity of marriage of either remain¬ 
ing unascertained, the dower is thus divided 
between them.—Some have said that this is 
only where each of the sisters respectively 
maintains the priority of her marriage with¬ 
out either being able to adduce any proofs ; 
but that where they both declare their 
ignorance of such priority, nothing what¬ 
ever is to be paid to either, uiitil such time 
as both agree to receive an half dower, 
as above, because that is due to them in 
virtue of a priority unascertained, where¬ 
fore it is necessary either that each should 
respectively maintain her priority, or that 
both should agree, as above, before any 
decree for payment of an half dower to each 
should be passed.—But if each sister main¬ 
tain her priority, and both produce equal 

*This doubtless supposes a case where a 
man is contracted in marriage through the 
agency of others empowered by him for that 
purpose (as shall he sho#n in an ensuing 
chapter), and who may engage in the contract 
without his immediate knowledge. 
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evidence in support of it, an half dower is 
the right of each, according to all the doctors. 

A man may not marry an aunt and niece. 
—It i# unlawful for a man to marry two 
women, of whom one is the aunt or niece 
of the other, the Prophet having declared a 
precept, as recorded in the Zahir-Rawayet, 
to this effect, 

Or two women ic/ated within the prohibited 
degrees .—It is not lawful for a man to marry 
two women within such degree of affinity as 
would render a marriage between them 
illegal, if one of them were a man,—and 
for the same reason, because this would 
occasion a confusion of kindred. 

A man may marry a woman and her step¬ 
daughter *—But a man may marry two 
womens one of them being a widow; and 
the other the daughter of that widow's 
former husband by another wife, because 
here exists no affinity, either by blood or 
fosterage.—Ziffer objects to this, and main¬ 
tains that the marriage would be illegal; 
because, if the daughter were supposed a 
man, a marriage between her and the widow 
would be illegal, and these two consequently 
stand in the same predicament, with respect 
to each other, as those in the preceding case. 
—To this our doctors reply that the illegality 
there stated is supposed to exsist only in cases 
where this supposition, if applied to either 
of the women, would render their marriage 
illegal; but that does not hold in the per- 
sent instance, for if the widow were sup¬ 
posed to be a man, she could lawfully marry 
the daughter.—And it is moreover related, 
in the Nakl Saheeh, that Abdoola the son of 
Jafir married a wife and a daughter of Alee. 

Cases which induce illeghty .— If a man 
commit whoredom* with a woman, her 
mother and daughter are prohibited to him. 
—Shafei maintains that they are not prohi¬ 
bited; because whoredom does, not induce 
Hoormat-Mooshahirat, or prohibition, from 
affinity, as this law of prohibition is<a pecu¬ 
liar distinction bestowed upon the servants 
of God through the divine favour, and 
whoredom being a crime, cannot possibly 
induce that which is a favour of God. —To 
this our doctors reply, that the carnal act 
operates as a principle or cause of a mutual 
participation of blood between the parties 
concerned in it, in vitrue of the child which 
is, or may be, the fruit thereof, that par¬ 
taking of the father and the mother respec¬ 
tively, in toto, for it is usually said “This 
child is the offspring of such a man and of 
such a woman;” and this participation 
being thus established between the child 
and each of the parents respectively, it is 
virtually so between the parents themselves, 
because although a portion of the child be a 
part of the mother, yet it is attributed, in 
toto, to the father, whence a part of the 
mother is attributed to him ; and vice versa; 

*Arab. Zinna, meaning either fornication 
or adultery.—(Vide Sales’s Koran ) 


I and a mutual participation of blood being 
thus established between the man and the 
wor*an, it follows that the mother or the 
danghter of the latter stands as the actual 
mother or daughter of the man, because the 
former would be the grandmother of the child 
produced by such act of whoredom; she it 
therefore the root of the root of such off¬ 
s'ring, and the offpring is the branch of a 
branch from her ; and it is inconceivable that 
the child should be a branch of a branch 
from her, unless the fornicator were con¬ 
sidered as a branch from hit, and the grand¬ 
mother the root of the forni cator : and the 
same reasoning applies with respect to the 
daughter. 

If a woman touch a man in lust [t.e. manu 
penem fricans, stuprum excitat], the mother 
and daughter of that woman are thereby 
prohibited to him.—Shafei says that they are 
not prohibited. And the same difference of 
opinion obtains in cases where a man touches 
a woman in lust; or sees the pudendum of a 
woman ; or where a woman sees the yard of 
a man in lust': in all which instances our 
doctors hold that the mother or daughter of 
such woman are rendered unlawful to the 
man ; but Shafei maintains a contrary senti¬ 
ment, arguing that seting or touching do not 
amount to the absolute act, insomuch that 
the usual ceremonies required by the law after 
the carnal act* are not here necessary.—To 
this our doctors reply, that such acts as 
those, being a cause of copulation, stand as 
that constructively.—It is to be observed, 
that by touching in lust, with respect to a 
: man, is meant producting a priapism with 
the hand, o* increasing the turgidity of the 
virile member, by the same means«here 
the priapism already exists.—This is an ap¬ 
proved definition of that phrase, as to the 
term lust, with respect to young men in full 
vigour and equal to the performance of 
coition; but with respect to old men, and 
Inneens (or persons naturally impotent), the 
exciting of lust amounts only to causing the 
heart to boat more quickly than usual; ot 
increasing that palpitation where it already 
exists.—By the exciting of lust in women or 
eunuchs is understood simply causing a 
desire of coition, or increasing that desire 
where it already exists.—These definitions 
are recited at large in the Fatavee Alum- 
gueeree. By seeing the pudendum of a 
woman is understood; se^ng the entrance 
of the vagina, which is not supposed prac¬ 
ticable unless she be in a reclining posture. 

If a man indulge in lewdness with a 
woman until^he produce an emission, some 
have said tha't this occasions Hoormat-Moo- 
sahirat, or prohibition from affinity, [ with 
respect to the kindred of that woman ;] but 
it is certain that this does not occasion pro¬ 
hibition, because the man, by producing an 
ex-vulval emiss J on, manifests that coition 
was not his intend m ; wherefore it does ’not 


*Such as ablution, and so forth. 
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stand as such. And, in like manner, if a 
man enter a woman in ano, some have said 
that this occasions prohibition from affinity 
as such an act amounts to touching in lust; 
but it is certain that this does not occasion 
prohibition, because the carnal conjunction 
of the sexes does not stand as procreation 
on any other principle than as it may be the 
occasion of offspring, which it cannot possibly 
be from the performance of the act as above 
described, 

A man cannot marry the sister of his re¬ 
pudiated 101 fe during her Edit ,—If a man 
repudiate his wife, either by a complete or a 
reversible divorce, it is not lawful for him to 
marry her sister until the expiration of her 
Edit,*—Shafei maintains that is lawful, 
because by either of those forms of divorce 
the former marriage was completely dis¬ 
solved, insomuch, that if a man were to have 
carnal knowledge of his repudiated wife 
during her Edit, knowing the illegality of 
the same; he would be liable to tte punish¬ 
ment for whoredom.—To this our doctors 
reply, that whatever the nature of the di¬ 
vorce may have been, whether reversible or 
complete, the marriage with the first sister 
does still, in fact, continue during her Edit, 
in virtue of the continuance of several of its 
effects, such as maintenance, and custody, 
any inability to marry another man ; neither 
does it appear, in the book of divorce, that 
and punishment for whoredom is specified in 
the ease of the husband having carnal con¬ 
nexion with his repudiated wife within the 
term of her Edit ; although, according to the 
book of punishments, he would incur it, 
because by the act of divorce, the husband's 
right of cohabitation is dissolved and conse¬ 
quently any subsequent cohabitation with 
her would bear the construction of whore¬ 
dom ; but yet his other rights are not dis¬ 
solved (as was above observed), wherefore, if 
he were to marry the second sister before the 
expiration of the former’s Edit, it would 
amount to a marriage with two sisters at 
one time, which is forbidden. 

Marriage with slaves —A master may not 
marry his female salve, nor a mistress her 
bondsman, because marriage was instituted 
with a view that the fruit might belong 
equally to the father and the mother, and 
mastership and servitude are contradictory 
to each other, wherefore it is not admissible 
that offspring should thus be divided be¬ 
tween the master and the slave. 

And with Kitabees — Marriage with a 
Kitabee woman is legal, according to the 
word of God, “Women are 4 lawful to 
you, such as are Mahsanas of the scrip¬ 
tural ’ sects (the term Mahsana does 
not, in this passage, imply a Muslamite, but 


*The time of probation which a divorced 
wo&an is to wait before slie can engage in 
a second marriage, in order to determine 
whether .or not she be pregnant by the for¬ 
mer. See Book IV. Chap II. 


merely a woman of chaste reputation,*)— 
Free Kitabee women, and those who are 
slaves, are equal in point of matrimonial 
legality, as shall be demonstrated hereafter. 

And with Majoosees . —It is unlawful to 
marry a Majoosee woman, God having said 
“Ye may hold correspondece with 
Kitabees, but ye must not marry their 
daughters, nor partake of their sacri¬ 
fices." 

And with Pagans .—It is unlawful to 
marry a Pagan woman, according to the 
words of the Koran, “Marry not a 
woman of the Polytheists until she 
EMBRACE THE FAITH." 

And with Sabeans, —A Mussulman may 
marry a woman of the Sabeans, she believ¬ 
ing the scriptures, and professing faith in 
the prophets ; but if she worship the stars, 
and believe nGt in any of the divine scrip¬ 
tural revelations, it is unlawful to marry her 
—such being inolators.—The diversity of 
opinion which is recorded between Haneefa 
and the two disciples, originates in their 
different ideas with respect to the Sabeans ; 
each arguing according to his own premises, 
for Haneefa accounts the Sabeans to be 
Kitabees ; whereas the two disciples con¬ 
sider them as worshippers of the stars. 

Marriage during pilgrimage. — It is lawful 
either for a man or a woman to marry during 
the Ihramf of pilgrimage.—Shafei alleges 
that it is unlawful, And^ the same diffe¬ 
rence of opinion obtains in the case of a 
Mohrim^ contracting in marriage a woman 
to whom he is guardian.—Shafei supports 
his opinion upon a precept of the Prophet, 
“Mohrims marry not, nor cause to marry. 

—In opposition to this, however our doctors 
produce the instance of the Prophet himself, 
who married Meyemoona whilst he was a 
Mohrim; and with respect to the traditionary 
precent cited by Shafei, as above, it is to be 
regarded as solely applving to the act of 
carnal conjunction, that is to say, the word 
Nikkah§ in that sentence is to be construed 
into Wuttee.ij—as if he had said, ' Let not 
Mohrims hold carnal connexion, nor 
Mohrimas admit men to such connexion 
This indeed is rather a weak comment, since 
the word Nikkah has never been construed 
into the admitting of man to the commission 
of the carnal act : but the better principle 
upon which to answer it is that from the 
grammatical construction of the sentence, the 


*This comment upon the text is meant as 
an exception to the general definition of the 
term Mahsana, as explained in the laws con¬ 
cerning slander. Book VII. Chap. V. 

fThe period of the pilgrims remaining at 
Mecca. 

JA pilgrim, whilst he regiains at Mecca. 

§Meaning conjunction in its primitive 
sense, and marriage in its occasional sense. 

([Literally conjunction, but generally ap- 
olied to the carnal act. 
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words of the Prophet may be rendered into 
merely a negative remark rather than a 
positive prehibition, 


Mossolmans may marry female slauej.— 
It is lawful for a Mussulman, who is free, to 
marry a female slave, whether she be a 
Muslima, or Kitabeea, although he be in 
circumstance to marry a free woman—that 
is to say, able to pay a dower, and afford an 
adequate maintenance to such a woman. 
Shafei says that a man cannot lawfully 
marry a Kitabee slave, he holding that it is 
not lawful for a freeman to marry any slave 
except of necessity, because by such an act 
he incurs the consequence of subjecting a 
portion of his body to bondage; that is to 
say, his seed (which is a portion of his body) 
by entering the womb of a slave, is born in 
bondage; necessity, therefore, he holds can 
alone legalize such a marriage, and conse¬ 
quently, that ability to pay the dower and 
maintenance of a free woman prohibits a 
freeman from marrying a slave ; but from 
this rule he excepts Muslima slaves—With 
our daughters, on the other hand, marriage 
with female slaves of every description is 
legal, because the text of the Koran, on 
which the legality of marriage is founded, 
extends to all descriptions of womei^ to 
slaves as well as to those who are free : and 
with respect to what Shafei objects, that 
“by such an act a man incurs the. conse¬ 
quence of subjecting a portion of his body 
to bondage,** it may be replied that by 
marrying a slave, a man is only withheld 
from producing free children ; but it is not 
thence to be concluded that he, de facto, sub¬ 
jects a portion of his body to slavery, free nor 
otherwise; and as a man is at liberty to ab¬ 
stain from producing the child itself (either 
by not mariying, or by marrying a woman 
who is barren), it follows that he is certainly 
at liberty to abstain from producing it in a 
state of freedom. ■» 


A man already wedded to a fret woman 
cannot marry a slave. —It is unlawful tor a 
man already married to a free woman to 
marry a slave, the Prophet having issued a 
precept to this effect, “Do not marry a slave 
upon [along with] a free woman. —Shafei 
savs that the marriage of a slave upon a 
free woman is lawful to a man who is a 
slave ; and Malik likewise maintains that 
it is lawful, provided it be with the tree 
woman’s consent.-—The above precept, how¬ 
ever, is an answer to both, as it is general 
and unconditional moreover, the legality 
of marriage is a blessing, to males and fe¬ 
males equally, but the enjoyment of it is by 
bondage restricted to one half, insomuch 
that slaves can have only two wives, where¬ 
as freeman may legaly have four (as will 
be explained hereafter), and slavery operat¬ 
ing thus restrictively upon males does so 
equally upon ferrialcs upon the former it 

operates by a restriction in point of member, 

as above ; but since, with respect to females, 
this is impossible, it has its effect by a re¬ 


striction in point of circumstances ; for in¬ 
stance, by restricting the legality of the 
marriage of female slaves to certain par¬ 
ticular circumstances, as in the present case, 
where it is admitted only under the circum¬ 
stance of the man not having any free wives. 

But a man wedded to a slave may marry 
a free woman. — A man may lawfully marry 
a free woman upon a slave, the Prophet hav¬ 
ing so declared :—moreover, a woman who is 
free is lawful under all circumstances, the 
principle of restriction before mentioned not 
operating with respect to such a woman. 

If a man marry a slave during the Edit of 
complete divorce of another wife who is free, 
it is null, according to Haneefa.—The two 
disciples allege that it is valid, as under the 
circumstances now recited it does not amount 
to marrying a slave upon a tree woman ; 
whence it is that if a man were to make a 
vow that he would not marry another woman 
upon his present wife, and he were after¬ 
wards to divorce his wife, and to marry 
another woman during her Edit, he would 
not forsworn. “The argument of Haneefa, 
i in this case, is that the marriage with the 
free wife does still in some shape remain, on 
account of the continuance of several of its 
effects ; wherefore that with a slave during 
the term of the free woman’s Edit is not 
admissible, on a principle of caution; con¬ 
trary to the case of a vow, rs recited above, 
because there the intention of the vower goes 
only to express that he would not introduce 
another wife to the prejudee of her right 
of Kissm ; but her right of Kissm* is 
snnihilated by divorce. 

Four wivi s allowed to freemen .— It is 
lawful for a foreman to marry four wives, 
whether free or slaves : but it is not lawful 
for him to marry mare than four, because 
God has commanded in the Koran, saying 
“Ye may marry whatsoever women are 
agreeable to you, two, three, or four,” 
and the numbers being thus expressly men¬ 
tioned, any beyond what is there specified 
would be unlawful.—Shafei alleges a man 
cannot lawfully marry more than one womai 
of the description of slaves, from his tene* 
as above recited, that, “the maraiage of free¬ 
men with slave* is allowable only from ne¬ 
cessity the text already quoted, is, who¬ 
ever, in proof against him, since the term 
Nissa [woman] applies equally to free women 
and to slaves. 

And two to slaves. —It is unlawful for a 
man who is a slave to marry more than two 
women : Malik maintains that it is lawful 
for a slave tp marry as many women as a 
freeman, he bolding it as a principle, that a 
slave, with respect to marriage, is in every 
particular the same as a free person, inso¬ 
much that (according to him) a slave is au- 
| thorised to marry whithout his proprietors’ 
consent.—The argument of our doctors, in 


*Impartiality in cohabitation with his 
wives. See Chap. VI. 
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this case, is that slavery operates to the pri¬ 
vation of one half of the natural privileges 
and enjoyments and the legality of four 
wives in marriage being of this description, 
it follows that the privilege of a slave ex¬ 
tends to the possession of two wives only, in 
order that the dignity cf freedom may be 
duly supported. 

A man having the full number of wives 
allowed, cannot marry during the Edit of 
one of them. — If a man, having four wives, 
repudiate one of them, it is unlawful for 
him to marry any other woman during the 
term of that wife’s Edit, whether the divorce, 
under which she stands repudiated, be re¬ 
versible or complete. Shafei’s doctrine dif¬ 
fers from this. His reasoning, and the re¬ 
ply to it, are the same as in the case of a man 
marrying a sister of his wife during the term 
of the latter’s Edit. 

A man may marry a woman pregnant by 
whordeom. —A man may lawfully marry a 
woman pregnant by whoredom, but he must 
not cohabit with her until after her delivery. 
—This is the doctrine of Hancefa and Mo¬ 
hammed.—Aboo Yoosaf says that a marriage 
made under such a circumstance is invalid : j 
if, however, the descent of the Foetus be known j 
and established, the marriage is null, accord- ! 
ingtoallthe doctors—The argument upon 
which Aboo Yoosaf supports his opinion as 
above, is, that the illegality of the marriage, j 
in cases where the parentage of the Foetus 
is established, originates purely in a prin¬ 
ciple of tenderness towards the Foetus, and j 
a Foetus is an object of this tenderness, al¬ 
though it be begot in adultery since it is in¬ 
nocent of any offence ; whence ^tocurirjg the 
abortion of it is ilk gal ; marriage, therefore, 
with a woman pregnant by adultery is invalid, 
equally with one where the parentage of the 
Foetus is aeserlained, and for the same reason. 
Our doctors, upon this point, argue that the 
woman is lawful in matrimony, on the au¬ 
thority of the sacred writings, the Koran 
saying, "All women are lawful to you, 

EXCEPTING THOSE WITHIN THE PROHIBITED 
degrees and the prohibition of cohabita¬ 
tion until after delivery, is merely on account 
of the impropriety of sowing seed in a soil 
already impregnated by another, a prohibi¬ 
tion which occurs in the traditions. With 
respect to what Aboo Yoosaf alleges, that 
"the illegality of the marriage incase where 
the parentage of the Fcetus is established 
originates purely in a principle of tenderness 
towards the Fietus," —it is a’together un¬ 
founded, because th6 nullity of the marriage 
in that case originates in a regard for the 
right, or the Foetus, but of the father* 

But not a captive taken in that state .— It 
is unlawful to marry a woman taken in war, 
being pregnant at the time of her capture, 
because the parentage of her Foetus is ascer¬ 
tained.* 


•Asmecessarily proceeding from some one 
of the enemy- 


A man cannot contract his Am’Walid 
(being pregnant) to another. —If a man con¬ 
tract his Am-Walid, who is pregnant by him. 
to another man, it is null, because the Am- 
Walid is accounted as the Firash of her 
master, or partner of his bed, insomuch that 
the parentage of her child is established by 
the law in him, independent of any forma 
claim or acknowledgment thereof on his part, 
wherefore, if the marriage were valid, it would 
induce the existence of a right to cohabita¬ 
tion in two individuals with one and the 
same woman, a right which is null, as it 
would occasion a doubtful parentage. 

Objection. —The Am-Walid being de¬ 
clared the Firash of her master, it would 
appear that his marriage of her to another 
would not be legal, although she were not 
pregnant 

Reply. —The Firash right of a master in 
his Am-Walid is of but weak consideration ; 
whence it is, that if he were to deny her 
child’s descent from him, it would become 
bastardized on the instant, without any as¬ 
severation. His Firash right in her, there¬ 
fore, not being of any account, independent 
of pregnancy, is not prohibitory to her mar¬ 
riage, unless as connected with that circum¬ 
stance. 

But he may so contract his enjoyed femal* 
slave. — If a man have carnal connexion with 
his female slave, and afterwards contract her 
in marriage to another man, it is lawful ; be¬ 
cause an absolute slave is not accounted as a 
Firash, or partner of her master’s bed sinee, 
if she were to produce a child, the parentage 
i would not be established in him unless he 
were to claim it.—But yet it is advisable that 
the master, previous to contracting her to 
another person, suffer one term of her 
i courses to elapse, so as to guard against the 
! possibility of his seed mixing with that of 
i the other.—It is to be remarked, in this 
place, that the marriage of the slave, under 
the circumstance now mentioned, being valid, 
it is lawlful for her husband to have carnal 
connexion with her immediately, and before 
her purification from her first succeeding 
courses, according to Haneefa and Aboo 
Yoosaf.—Mohammed alleges, however, that 
it will be laudable in the husband to abstain 
from carnal connexion with her until one 
complete term of her courses shall have 
elapsed, because it is possible that there 
may remain in her womb seed of her 
master.—wherefore it is requisite that it be 
purified of that seed, the same as in a case of 
the purchase of female slave,—The argu¬ 
ment of the two Elders, in this case, is that 
the institute of the law, legalizing her 
marriage, is in itself a proof that her womb 
is unoccupied, as the law does not admit 
any marriage to be legal but under that sup¬ 
position ; wherefore purification, in the pre¬ 
sent instance, is not made a rule, either 
laudadle or injunctive : contrary to a case of 
purchase, that of a female slave being held 
lawful although she be pregnant. 

If a man marry a woman, knowing her to 
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have been guilty of whoredom, he may 
lawfully have carnal connexion with her 
immediately, before her purification from 
her courses, according to the two Elders: 
but Mohammed deems it laudable that he 
have no such connexion with her until after 
her purification.—The reasoning of each 
upon this point is to the same effect as in 
the preceding cas *. 

An usufructuary marriage is void. —A 
Nikkah Matat, or usufructuary marriage, 
where a man says to a woman * ‘I will take 
the use of you for such a time for so much," 
is void, all the companions having agreed in 
the illegality of it.—It is related in the 
Nakl Saheeh, that Ibn Abbas retracted from 
his first opinion and embraced that of the 
other companions :—for Ibn Abb is was first 
of opinion that the usufruct here mentioned 
is allowable ; but Ale.* informed him that 
the Prophet had declared it unlawful, upon 
which he retracted from his opinion of 
usufruct being allowable : - and Ibn Abbas 
having thus retracted, all the companions 
appear to have agreed concerning its ille¬ 
gality. 

And so also a temporary marriage ,—A 
Nikkah Mowokket, or temporary marriage, 
—where a man marries a woman, under an 
engagement of ten days (for instincc) in the 
presence of two witnesses,—is null. Ziffer 
asserts that such marriage is valid and bind¬ 
ing, the condition expressed of a specified 
period for its continuance being of no effect ; 
because a marriage is not to be held null on 
account of a null or illegal condition therein 
expessed.—The argument of our doctors is 
that a temporary marriage is of the same 
nature with a usufructuary marriage ; and 
in all contracts regard is had to the sense 
rather than to the latter, wherefore a tempo¬ 
rary marriage, is null as well as a usufruc¬ 
tuary marriage, whether the period specified 
be short or long ; because the principle on 
which a contract of marriage falls unde* the 
description of Matat, or usufructuary* is its 
containing a specification of time; and the 
same is found in a Nikkah Mowokket, or 
temporary marriage. 

Case of a double marriage by one contract. 
—If a man marry two women by one con¬ 
tract, one of whom is lawful to him, and 
the other prohibited, his marriage with the 
one who is lawful holds good, but that with 
the other is void because in that only a cause 
of nullity is found : contrary to where a man 
puts together a freeman and a slave, and 
sells them by one agreement, as such sale is 
null with respect to both, because sale is 
rendered null by an invalid condition, and 
the consent to the contract of sale is required 
with respect to the free person, in order to 
the legality of it with respect to the slave ; 
this is therefore an invalid condition, as 
shall be demonstrated in treating of slaves,— 
It is to be observe® that the whole of the 
stipulated dower, in the case now recited, 
goes to her with respect to whom the 
marriage is lawful, according to Haneefa.— 


With the two disciples, on the contrary, the 
dower is divided into the proper dower to 
each*, and therefore she with respect to 
whom the marriage is legal receives the 
amount of her proper dower, and the re¬ 
mainder drops in favour of the husband ; and 
the same is recorded in the Mabsoot. 

Case of marriage by a judicial decree .— 
If a woman sue a man on a plea of marriage, 
declaring that such an one had married her, 
and produce evidence in proof of her affirma¬ 
tion, and the Kazee accordingly declare her 
to be the wife of such a man, and it should 
so happan that the man had never been 
actually married to that woman, yet he may, 
after this, lawfully reside with her;—and 
this is a sign of the authority of a judicial 
decree (or order of the Kazee) in regard to 
appearance ; and if the woman desire carnal 
connexion, the man may lawfully hold such 
connexion with her ;—and this is a sign of the 
authority of a judicial decree, in reality.—The 
authority of the judicial decree extending 
both to appearance and reality is a tenet of 
| Haneefa ; and is also found in a prior opinion 
j of Aboo Yoosaf.—In a more recent opinion of 
Aboo Yoosaf, and with Mohammad anti Sha- 
fei, it is not lawful for the man to have carnal 
connextion with this woman, because the 
Kazee has erred in his proof, as the witnesses 
bore false testimony, and an error in the 
proof destroys the authority of the decree 
in regard to reality ; wherefore it is, in some 
measure, the same as if the witnesses were 
slaves or infidels, in which case the decree 
| would have no authority either in appear- 
j ance or reality # ; and so it would appear in 
; the present instance likewise ; but here the 
| decree has authority in regard to appearance, 

1 on account that the witnesses gave a true 
testimony in appearance ; yet it has no 
authority in reality, as their testimony is 
! false in point of fact ; whereas, where the 
! witnesses are slaves or infidels, the decree is 
| destitute of authority in appearance also, as 
the proof remains unestablished even in 
! appearance, since the discovery of their being 
slaves or infidels is practicable.—The argue- 
ment of Haneefa is that the witnesses are, 
held, with the Kazee, to bear true testimony 
and this is proof, as it is impossible to ascer¬ 
tain whether their testimony be actually 
true : contrary to the state of bondage, or 
the infidelity of witnesses, as those are 
circumstances easily known and ascertained, 
wherefore their evidence is not proof in any 
way. —Now the decree being founded on the 
proof, and the authority of the decree, in 
respect to reality, being here possible, by 
previously taking the marriage for granted, 
as a matter of necessity, it follows that the 
decree has authority in respect to reality, in 
order that the contradiction between the two 
may be obviated in every shape,—for if she 


•That is to say, a dower suitabl^oi pro¬ 
portioned to the rank and circumstance of 
each respectively. 
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were not lawful to him in reality, it would 
occasion a contradiction between the two, 
instead of obviating a contradiction ; con¬ 
trary to a case of property claimed generally 
(that is to say, without any mention of the 
, cause of propriety), such as if a man were 
to claim a female slave generally, and bring 
false evidence, and the Kazee decree the 
slave to the plaintiff, and it afterwards 
appear that the witness bore false testimony, 
—for in this case the deer,e has authority in 
appearnce, but not in reality, because the 
cause of propriety in the slave are several, 
such as sale, purchase, gift, and inheritance, 
and regard cannot legally be had to any one 
of these as being prior to the other, since no 
one of them has precedence of the others, 
and to regard the whole of them as prior, is 
impossible ; wherefore the decree cannot 
possess any authority [in reality]. Observe 
that the previously taking the marriage for 
granted, as a matter of necessity, is on 
account that a decree signifies the promul¬ 
gation of a thing which i.s established, and 
not the establishment of a thing which is not 
established—for, if it were not previously 
taken for granted, it would follow that a 
decree signfies the establishment of a thing 
which is unestablished, wherefore the mar¬ 
riage is necessarily first taken for granted ; 
and this is possible in the case of a claim of 
marriage, but not in a case of general 
propriety, for the causes of propriety there 
are multifarious, and no one of these has 
priority over the other ;—in such a case, 
therefore, the regarding of any one cause of 
propriety as prior to the others is impossible. 


CHAPTER II. 

OF GUARDIANSHIP AND EQUALITY. 

An adult female may engage in the contract 
without her guardian's consent.—A Woman 
wh j is an adult, and of sound mind, may be 
married by virtue of her own consent, al¬ 
though the contract may not have been made 
or acceded to by her guardians ; and this, 
whether she he a virgin or a Siyeeba.—This 
is the opinion of Haneefa and Aboo Yoosaf, 
as appears in the Zahir-Rawayet.—It is re¬ 
corded, from Aboo Yoosaf, that her marriage 
cannot be contracted except through her 
guardian. Mohammed holds that the mar¬ 
riage may be contracted, but yet its validity 
is suspended upon the guardian's consent : 
on the other hand, Malik and Shafei assert 
that a woman can by no means contract her¬ 
self in marriage to a man in any circum¬ 
stance, whether with or without the consent 
of her guardians neither is she competent 
to contract her daughter or her slave, nor to 
act as a matrimonial agent for any one, so as 
:o enter into a contract of marriage on be¬ 
half of her constituent; because the end 
>roposed in marriage, is the acquisition of. 


those benefits which it produces such as pro¬ 
creation, and so forth; and if the perfor¬ 
mance of this contract were in any respect 
committed to women, its end might be de¬ 
feated, they being of weak reason, and open 
to flattery and deceit.—Mohammad argues 
that this apprehension is done away by the 
permission of the guardian being made a 
requisite condition.—The reasoning upon 
which the Zahir-Rawayet proceeds in this 
case is that, in marrying the woman has 
performed an act affecting, herself only, and 
to this she is fully competent, as being sane 
and adult, and capable of distinguishing 
good from evil, whence it is that she is by 
law capacitated to act for herself in all mat¬ 
ters of property and likewise to choose a 
husband ; neither does a woman require her 
gurdian to match her for any other reason 
than is she may, by that means, avoid the 
imputation which might be thrown upon her 
modesty if she were to perform this nerself; 
for all which reasons a woman contracting 
herself in marriage is valid, independent of 
her guardian, although it should be un¬ 
equal match ; but yet, in the latter case, the 
guardian is at liberty to dissolve the mar¬ 
riage. 

Unless the match be unequal.—I t is re¬ 
corded as an opinion of Haneefa and Aboo 
Yoosaf, that the marriage is illegal if there 
be an inequality between the parties,—It is 
also recorded that Mohammed afterwards 
adopted the sentiments of the two elders 
upon this point, and agreed with them, that 
the marriage here treated of is lawful, and 
that its validity is suspended upon the 
approbation of the guardian. 

An adult virgin cannot be married against 
her will ,— It is not lawful fora guardian to 
force into marriage an adult virgin against 
her consent.—This is contrary to the doc¬ 
trine of Skafei, who accounts an adult virgin 
the*$ame as an infant, with respect to mar- 
riae*, since the former cannot be acquainted 
with the nature of marriage any more than 
the latter, as being equally uninformed with 
respect to the matrimonial state, whence it 
is that the father of such an one is em¬ 
powered to make seizin of her dower without 
her consent.—The argument of our doctors 
i* that the woman, in this case, is free, and 
a Mokkatiba (that is, subject to all the obli¬ 
gatory observances of the law, such as fast* 
ing, prayer, and so forth), wherefore no per¬ 
son is endowed with any absolute authority 
of guardianship over her ; contrary to the 
case of infants, over whom others are neces¬ 
sarily endowed with this authority, the 
understanding of such being defective, 
whereas that of an adult is held complete, 
in consequence of her having attained to 
years of discretion ; for, if it were otherwise, 
she would not be subject to the obervances 
of the law: from all v^hich it follows that 
this woman is the same as an adult son ; and 
that all her acts with respect to matrimony 
are good and valid, the same as his with re¬ 
spect to property ; neither is her father em- 
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powered to make seizin of her dower without 
her consent expressed of virtually under¬ 
stood, as he is not at liberty to do so where 
she has forbidden him. 

Tokens of consent from a virgin.— When¬ 
ever a guardian, being the person empowered 
to engage in the contract, requires the con 
sent of an adult virgin to a marriage, if she 
smile or remain silent, this is a compliance; 
because the Prophet has said, “A virgin must 
be consulted in every thing which regards 
herself; if she be silent it singifies 
assent ;** and also because her assent is rather 
to be supposed as she is ashamed to testify 
her desire ; and laughter is a still more cer¬ 
tain token of assent than silence ; contrary to 
weeping, as this manifests abhorrence, since 
tears are most commonly the effect of grief, 
and not of joy, which is rarely the occasion 
of them, and therefore not to be regarded. 
—Some have said that if her laughter be in 
the manner of jest or derision it is not a com¬ 
pliance ; nor is her weeping a disappoval, if 
it be not accompanied with noise or lamen¬ 
tation. 

But if a marriage be proposed to an adult 
virgin by any other than her guardians, or 
by a Walee Bayeed (or guardian of a more 
distant degree than her father, brother, or 
uncles), her silence or laughter are not suf- 
ficent, until she shall from her lips pronounce 
an explicit compliance, because here her 
silence might be construed to arise from 
shyness towards such a person as being a 
stranger, and not from her consent to the 
match ; and if it were even to be considered 
as a token of approbation, yet, under such a 
circumstance, it must be regarded as doubt¬ 
ful ; but this is not the case if the person 
who proposes the marriage be acting merely 
as a messenger from her parent, or other im¬ 
mediate guardian ; because to such an one 
the same signs of assent or dissent suffice as 
were specified in the preceding ^ase.—-It is 
here to be observed that, in requiring? the 
woman's consent as aforsaid. it is requisite I 
that the husband proposed to her be particu- | 
larfv named and described, so as to enable 
her to form some idea of him, whereby to 
ascertain her liking or dislike ; but it is un¬ 
necessary to name or specify the dower ; and 
this is aoproved, because marriage may be 
effected independent of any dower, as that is 
not essential to it. 

If a man contract an adult virgin in mar¬ 
riage to another without her knowledge, 
upon her receiving intelligence of it the 
same tokens suffice, to singify her cjmpli- 
ance or approval, as were specified in the 
former case ; that is to say, if she laugh or 
remain silent she consents, or if she weep 
she disapproves, provided the person con¬ 
tracting on her behalf be her guardian, and 
as such empowered so to contract ; but if 
the contract be ei^ered into by any other 
than her guardian, her consent is not under* 
stood until she shall have expressed the same 
in terms ; and in this, as in the preceding 
case, the naming and describing or the hus¬ 


band to her is a requisite condition, but not 
the specification of the dower.—It is to ,be 
here observed that, if the person who con¬ 
veys the intelligence to her be a Fazoolee 
(that is, one who is neither an agent nor 
guardian), number or integrity are conditions 
essential to the effect; that is to say, the 
information must be conveyed to her by two 
persons, or at least by one person of known 
good repute, according to Haneefa : but if 
the informer be acting merely as a messenger 
from the guardian, than neither number nor 
integrity are conditions; according to ail the 
doctors. There are many cases similar to 
this with respect to the point at persent in 
question, such as the recall of an ambassador, 
and the revocation of the privileges of a 
Mazoon. 

Token of consent from a Siyeeba .—If a 
guaidian propose a marriage to a Siyeeba 
(or woman with whom a man has had carnal 
connexion), it is necessary that her compli¬ 
ance be particularly expressed by words, such 
as, "I consent Jo it," because the prophet 
has said, "Siyekbas are to be consulted," 

| and also because a Siyeeba, having had con- 
| nexion with man, haa not the same pretence 
I to silence or shyness as a virgin, and conse¬ 
quently the silent signs before intimated are 
I not sufficient indications of her assent to the 
! proposed alliance. 

Cases under which a woman is still con¬ 
sidered as a virgin, in respect to the tokens 
of consent —If the signs of virginity in a girl 
1 should happen to be effaced, either by leap¬ 
ing or any other exertion, or by a wound, or 
by frequent ^spetition of the menses, yet 
she is still to be considered as a virgin that ; 
is to say, her silence is a sufficient sign of 
her acquiescence in a marriage proposed, 
because she is still in reality a virgin, the 
law accounting every woman such who has 
not had carnal connexion with the other sex, 
—and consequently subject to the same shy¬ 
ness and reserve, from her not being accus¬ 
tomed to male society*—And if the signs of 
virginity be effaced even by formication, yet 
she here also stands a 9 a virgin, according 
to Haneefa. Aboo Yoosaf, Mohammed, and 
Shafei are of opinion that the silence of 
such an one is not a sufficient token of con¬ 
sent to a marriage proposed because she is 
actually a Siyeeba, since she has actually 
had connexion with man —Haneefa in this 
case argues that people in general still sup¬ 
pose her to be a virgin, and hence consider 
her speaking as a breach of decorum, and 
consequently she will refrain from speech ; 
her silence, therefore, must be held sutficiant, 
lest her delicacy be violated ; contrary to a 
case where a woman has lost her virginity 
either in an erroneous or an invalid mar¬ 
riage, as such an one would not be held a 
virgin with respect to the point in question, 
the law having manifested her carnal con^ 
nexion, by instituting, in her case** obser¬ 
vance which are a consequence of it (such 
as Edit and Dower), and by establishing the 
parentage of her child, whereas it recom? 
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mends as laudable, the concealment of forni¬ 
cation : this, however, is only where the case 
is not of a very notorious nature ; for if a 
woman be known to abandon herself to for¬ 
nication publicly, her silence would not be 
deemed sufficient. 

Case of dllegtion and denial —If a man 
should say to a woman, "You have heard of 
your being contracted to me by our friends, 
and remained silent"; and she reply, "No, 

I refused you, #l or, "I dissented," her de¬ 
claration is to be credited —Ziffer says that 
the declaration of the husband is to be. cre¬ 
dited, on account that silence is the original j 
state of man, wherefore the person who ad¬ 
heres to that is the defendant; and the. re¬ 
pulsion of the marriage is supervenient, 
wherefore the person who adheres to that is 
the plaintiff; the case is therefore the same i 
as where a person enters into a contract of 
sale under a condition of option, and pleads 
a rejection after the time of option has elapsed 
and the other denies the rejection,—for in 
that case the declaration of the denier is to 
he credited, as he adheres to what is original, | 
to wit, silence. Our doctors, on the other \ 
hand, say that the husband, in the present j 
case, on account of his plea of silence, pleads ; 
the obligation of the contract of marriage j 
and consequently of his being the proprietor: 
of the women's person;* and, that the wife : 
by pleading the rejection, sets aside the claim , 
of her husband, and must therefore be con- j 
Billeted as the defendant, in the same manner , 
as when a depositee pleads the restoration of | 
a deposit, and the proprietor of the deposit j 
declares that he had not returned it to him ; | 
because, in such a case, the declaration of the j 
trustee would be credited, since he is in re- ; 
ality the defendant, although in appearance i 
he be the plaintiff, for he frees himself from j 
responsibility, and the original state of man 
is freedom, and an exemption from responsi- | 
bility: —it is otheiwise with respect to the j 
case of a condition of option in sale, because ; 
the obligation of a sale is manifested after the ' 
lapse of the time option, and therefore the ; 
person who pleads the rejection is plaintiff j 
both in reality and in appearance. But here, I 
if the husband should produce evidence in | 
support of his silence, the marriage becomes j 
established: if, however, he have no evidence, | 
then an oath must not be imposed upon the 1 
wife, according to Haneefa.—This is one out 
of six cases in which an oath is incumbent 
upon the defendant according to Haneefa, 
in opposition to the opinion of the two dis¬ 
ciples : as will be fully treated of under the 1 
head of sales. * ■ 

Infants may be contracted by their guar¬ 
dians. —The marriage of a boy or girl under¬ 
age, by the authority of their paternal kin¬ 
dred, is lawful, whether the girl be a virgin 
or not, the Prophet having declared, "Mar- 

•AratS: Booza, i.e Genitale Mulieris. The 
phrase here adopted is to be thus understood 
ux.marriage and divorce, throughout. 


riage is committed to the paternal kindred." 
Malik alleges that this is a power the excecise 
of which does not appertain to any of the 
kindred except the father.—Shafei maintains 
that it belongs only to her father or grand¬ 
father : and he adds that this privilege docs 
not appertain to any guardian whatever with 
respect to an infant Siyeeba, although he be 
her father or her grantfather.—Malik argues 
that power over freemen is estalished from 
necessity ; but in the present instance no such 
necessity exists, as infants are not subject 
to any canal appetite : yet it is vested in a 
father, on the authority of sacred writings 
contrary to what analagy would suggest:— 
but he also says that a grandfather, not be¬ 
ing the same as a father, is not to be included 
with him. Our doctors, on the other hand, 
allege that the guardianship vested in a 
father is in no respect contrary, but is rather 
agreeable to analogy ; because marriage is a 
point which involves in it many considera¬ 
tions, both civil and religious ; and it is not 
perfect unless the parties be equal in degree 
according to the customary acceptation ; and 
this equality is not always to be found; where¬ 
fore authority is vested in the father to con¬ 
tract his children during their minority, lest 
an opportuniry of marrying them equally 
might he lost. —Shafei argues, that entrust¬ 
ing the power of contracting marriage to any 
others than the father or grandfather would 
be oppressive upon the child, since it is to be 
supposed that no others are equally interested 
in its welfare or happiness ; on which prin¬ 
ciple it is that kindred of a more distant de¬ 
gree arc not empowered to act with respect 
to the property of infants, a matter of infi¬ 
nitely less importance than their persons, and 
consequently the acts of such, with respect to 
the latter, are unlawful a fortori—Our doc¬ 
tors argue, that affinity is a cause of affection 
in other relations the same as in the parents, 
and ii> whatever degree that may be defective, 
a provision is made against any evil conse¬ 
quence, by vesting in the child an option of 
acquiescence in the match after puberty, 
which acquiescence is necessary to constitute 
its validity ; contrary to the case of acts with 
respect to propety, because these are capable 
of repetition, since they are done with a view 
to the acquisition of gain, which cannot be 
obtained but by such repetition ; and such 
being the case, if any loss should happen in 
the property, it. is irretrievable ; wherefore 
authority to act in respect to property is use¬ 
less, unless it be absolute : and absolute au¬ 
thority cannot be established where there,is 
any defect. The argument of Shafei, in sup¬ 
port of his second proposition (to wit "that 
this privilege does not appertain to any guar¬ 
dian whatever with respect to an infant 
Siyeeba, although he be her father or grand¬ 
father ), is, that her becoming a Siyeeba is 
to be considered as endowing her with suffi¬ 
cient understanding and capacity to act and 
judge for herself, on account of her being 
thus accustomed to male society, wherefore 
the law operates upon this consideration 
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without any regard to the absolute fact of her 
being.endowed with such a portion of under¬ 
standing or not, as that is a matter which 
does not readily admit of ascertainment. To 
this our doctor rep’y, that the infant re¬ 
quires a guardian whose tenderness and af¬ 
fection must be necessarily admitted ; neither 
can her acquaintance with the other sex be 
considered as endowing her with any addi¬ 
tional portion of understanding in regard to 
mankind, without concupiscence, which, in 
a child, does not exist.—It may also he far¬ 
ther observed that the precept of the Prophet 
already quoted is general and indiscriminate, 
and therefore includes all relations equally ; 
which makes it a sufficient answer to Malik I 
and Shafci. | 

Relations stand in the same order in point ] 
of authority to contract minors in marriage 
as they do in point of inheritance ; but this 
authority, in the more distant relatives, is 
superseded by the existence of those of a 
nearer degree. 

Case in which the marriage of infants con¬ 
tinues binding after puhertv —If the mar¬ 
riage of infants be contracted by the father or 
grandfathers, no option after puberty remains 
to them ; because the determination of parents 
in this matter cannot he supected to origi¬ 
nate in sinister motives as their affection for 
their offspring is undoubted ; wherefore the 
marriage is binding upon the parties, the 
same as if they had themselves entered into 
it after maturity. 

Case which admits an option of acquie¬ 
scence after puberty. — But if the contract 
should have been executed by the authority 
of others than their parents, each is respec¬ 
tively at liberty, after they become of age, to 
choose whether the marriage shall be con¬ 
firmed or annulled.—This is according to 
Haneefa and Mohammad. Ahoo Yoosaf 
maintains that, in this case alsp, no option 
remains to them, since he considers all guar¬ 
dians to be the same as parents, ,To this 
Haneefa and Mohammed reply, that the 
more distant the guardians stand in their 
affinity to . the parties, the less warm arc 
their affections supposed to he ; whence it is 
to be apprehended that, in contracting the 
marriage, self interest, or some other sinister 
motive, might operate in their minds to the 
disadvantage of the infant under their guar¬ 
dianship, an evil which is provided against 
by leaving an option to the infant after 
maturity.-—It is to he observed, however, 
that this case, applying generally to all 
except the father and grandfather, includes 
the mother of the infant, and aho the Kazee 
because, the former, as being a woman, is de¬ 
ficient in judgment ; and the latter, as a 
stranger, in affection ; and consequently a 
right of option must be reserved to the infant 
after maturity,-—It is also to he remarked 
that, in dissolvings the marriage, decree of 
the Kazee is a necessary condition in all 
cases of option exerted after maturity ; con¬ 
trary to the rule in the exertion of a similar 
right of option after manumission ; that is to 


say, if a master marry his female slave to any 
person, and afterwards emancipate her, she 
will have a right of option upon her emanci¬ 
pation : if she please the marriage continues, 
but if she disapprove it is dissolved ; and the 
decree of the Kazee is not essential to such 
dissolution : but it is otherwise in the case, of 
option after maturity ; because that option 
is reserved with a view to guard against 
injury to the other rights of the parties, 
which might occur in a variety of instances, 
and which if admitted (as, if the marriage 
were absolute, thev must be), would be cal¬ 
culated to introduce many evils into the 
married state, since the guardian might, for 
instance, in executing the contract, agree to 
an inadequate dower, or to an unequal 
match : and as the dissolution of the mar- 
right thus tends to affect other rights, a 
decree of the Kazee is essential therein ; hut, 
in the case of the female slave, the right of 
option after emaneiption is intended as a 
security against an evident injury to herself 
as the husband's'power over her is extended, 

I and his authority, as well as her obligations, 
in many resnects enlarged, by her emancipa- 
| tion from slavery ; whence it is that this 
j right of option is restricted to female slaves 
! only, and docs not extend to males, to whom 
, the above principle would not apply : and 
i such being the rase, the dissolution of her 
! marriage is to he regarded merely as the re¬ 
moval of a hardship from herself, in which 
1 the decree of the Kazee is no wav necessary, 

, since all persons are entitled to relieve them- 
I selves from evil. 

Tflfeen of acquiescence after puhertv. —Tf 
j the female, thus contracted during infancy, 

I he of age when the marriage is first men¬ 
tioned to her, and she upon that occasion 
| remain silent, her silence (according to 
Haneefa and Mohammed), is to he con- 
' strued into consent : hut if she continue 
ignorant of the contract, her right of option 
is still reserved to her, until such time as she 
is informed of it, and remain silent as above. 
—Mohammed, in this case, makes it a condi¬ 
tion that the girl he duly informed of the 
marriage, because she cannot exert her right 
of option without a knowledge of the cir¬ 
cumstance, as the guardian may effect the 
marriage altogether unknown to her, and it 
mav consequently happen that she never 
hears of it. and of course she would remain 
excused (as to her silence) on the ground of 
ignoranee ; hut he does not make a know¬ 
ledge of her right of option a condition, be¬ 
cause that is an institute of the law, and 
ignorance is nA'plea with respect to an insti¬ 
tute of the law, with which it is supposed 
that every person ought to be acquainted ; 
the case is otherwise with a female slave, 
who being employed in the service of her 
master has no opportunity to obtain anv 
knowledge of the law, wherefore ignorance 
of this point is a good plea in favmir of the 
continuance of her right of option. 

Circumstances which annual the rfgkt of 
option.—T he right of option in a virgin. 
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after maturity, is done away by her silence ; 
but the right of option of a man is not 
done away by the same circumstance, nor 
until he express his approbation by word or 
by deed, such as presenting her cower, co¬ 
habiting with her, and so forth : and in 
manner the right of option of _*he , , 

after maturity (in a case where the husband 
has enjoyed her before she attained to that 
state), is not annulled until she express her 
consent or disapprobation in terms (as if she 
were to say "I approve/' or I . disap¬ 
prove)", or until her consent be virtually 
shown by her conduct, in admitting the 
husband to carnal connexion, and so 

Degree of the continuance of a right of 
option after maturity.— The option of ma¬ 
turity of a virgin is not protracted to the end 
of the assembly but that of a Siyeeha, or a 
vouth, is not annulled even by theorising 
from the assembly, because the option of 
maturity is established by dissent, on account 
of the apprehension of the ends of marriage 
being defeated ; and whatever is established 
bv dissent is annulled by assent, on account 
of its advantage being obtained ; now the 
silence of a virgin is assent, but not that of a 
Riveoba or a youth : wherefore the option of 
the former is annulled, but not^that of the 
two latter moreover, a Siyecha’s option of 
maturitvf has not been established by the 
act of her husband, as is evident ; and a 
circumstance which is not established by the 
act of the husband is not restricted to that 
assembly, since that only which is dclegatedj 
is so restricted, as shall be hereafter demon¬ 
strated ; § contrary to the option of manumis¬ 
sion, as that is not annulled by silence, but 
is protracted to the end of the assembly, and 
annulled by the rising from the assembly, 
because the option of manumission is estab¬ 
lished by the act of the master, namely, 
emancipation : and hence regard is had to 
the Majlis in this case, as well as in that of 
a woman endowed by her husband with an 
option of divorce. 

Separation in consequence of option ts not 
divorce .—A separation between a husband 
and wife in consequence of option after ma¬ 
turity is not divorce, from whatever side it 
proceed, because it may with propriety 
proceed from the wife, whereas divorce can¬ 
not. And so also, separation in consequence 
of option after manumission is not divorce, 
for the same reason. . 

Rule inheritance in the marriage of 
infants .—If a girl who has been contracted 
in marriage bv her guardian, as already 
stated, should die before she attain maturity. 


•Arab, Majlis, meaning the place or com¬ 
pany in which she may happen to be at the 
time of her attaining maturity. It is treated 
of at large elsewhere. Vide Index. # 

afBy option of maturity, and option of 
manumisyon, is meant, option of acquie¬ 
scence after maturity, or after manumission. 
tNfiynely, a power of divorce. 

§See Book of Divorce, Chap. III. 


her husband inherits of her : and, m like 
manner, if a youth so contracted should 
die before he attains maturity* his wife 
inherits of him ;—and so also, if either 
should happen to die after maturity, with¬ 
out a separation having taken place ; — 
because the marriage contract was regular 
and valid as origine, and would remain so, 
until dissolved to the dissent of one or both 
of the parties in the event of their arriving 
at maturity ; but this being precluded by 
the demise of one of them, the marriage con¬ 
tinues good for ever ; and consequently all 
the mutual privileges established in the 
parties by the marriage are irreversibly con¬ 
firmed by the decease of either of them; — 
contrary to the case of a marriage contracted 
by an unauthorized person, where, if either 
of the parties were to die before assent being 
duly expressed, the other would not inherit; 
because, in this case, the existence of the 
marriage is suspended upon the consent of 
the parties, and is consequently rendered 
null by the demise of either previous to the 
declaration of their will in it ; whereas, in 
the other case, the decease of either party, 
previous to maturity or separation, as afore¬ 
said, does not annul, but rather confirms 
their marriage. 

Persons incapable of acting as guardians 
in marriage.— Authority to contract others 
in marriage is not vested in a slave, an 
infant, or a lunatic, because such persons, 
being considered in law as incapable of 
acting for themselves, are incompetent to 
exercise any authority over others, a fortiori ; 
moreover, this authority is established in 
guardians and others out of tenderness to 
persons who, from their situation, require 
attention and care (such as infants and 
lunatics ; but this would not be manifested 
by, committing the execution of marriage, 
on their behalf, to persons of the above 
descriptions . 4 

Aft infidel cannot be vested with this au¬ 
thority ^vith respect to a Mussulman, male 
or female because the word of God says 
"He doth not admit infidels to any 
ct.atm upon Believers and, if this au¬ 
thority were vested in in infidels, it would be 
admitting them to such a claim , and hence 
also it is, that the evidence of infidels re¬ 
garding Mussulmans is not admitted ; and, 
upon the same principle, that Mussulmans 
and infidels cannot inherit of each other. 

An infidel is vested with this authority 
with respect to his children who are infidels, 
the word of God saying, "Infidels may 

EXERCISE AUTHORITY OVER INFIDELS 
whence it is that the evidence of infidels 
regarding infidels is admitted, and that in 
heritance obtains among them. 

Maternal relations may act in defect of 
the paternal. —In defect of paternal rela¬ 
tions, authority to contract marriage apper¬ 
tains to the maternal (if they be of the same 
family or tribe), such as the mother, or mater¬ 
nal uncle or aunt, and all others within the 
prohibited degrees, according to Haneefa, 
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upon a principle of benevolence.—Mohammed 
alleges that this authority is not vested in 
any except the paternal kindred ; and there is 
also an opinion of Haneefa on record to this 
effect.—Of Aboo Yoosaf two opinions have 
been mentioned; according to that most 
generally received, he coincides with Mo¬ 
hammed ; and their arguments on this sub¬ 
ject are twofold : First, the Prophet has 
declared ‘‘Marriage is committed to the 
paternal kindred” (as was before quoted) ; 
Secondly, the only reason for instituting 
this authority is that families mav be pre¬ 
served from improper or unequal connexion ; 
and this guard over the honour of a family 
is committed to the paternal relatives, whose 
peculiar province it is to take care that their 
stock be not exposed to any mean or de¬ 
basing admixture, so as to subject them to 
shame.—The argument of Haneefa is, that 
authority to contract marriage is instituted | 
out of a regard to the interest of the child, i 
which is fully manifested by committing it ; 
to persons whose relation to the infant is so i 
near as to render them interested in its ' 
welfare. 

Or the Mawla of an infant female slave .— 
If the Mawla* of an infant female slave, 
having emancipated her, should contract her 
in marriage, it is lawful, although she have 
relations within the prohibited degrees upon 
the spot, provided there be not among them 
anv relations of the paternal description, 
because the Mawla stands as a paternal rela¬ 
tion with respect to her. 

Or the Magistrate in defect of a natural 
guardian — Where persons are destitute 
of any natural guardian, the authority of 
contracting them in marriage is vested in 
the Imam or the Kazee ; because the Prophet 
has, in his precepts, declared, "Persons being 
destitute of guardians have a guardian in ] 
the Sultan.” 

Or the nearest guardian present jn the j 
absence of others — If the parents, .or other 
first natural guardians of an infant, should 
be removed to such a distance as is 'termed 
Gheebat-Moonkatat, it is in that case lawful 
for the guardian next in degree to contract 
the infant in marriage.—Ziffer and Shafei 
allege that it is not lawful, because this 
authority is vested in the first guardian as a 
right, in order that the family may be pre- ; 
served from the shame occasioned by the ; 
infant forming a degrading connextion ; and . 
this being a positive right, cannot be an- | 
nulled by the absence of the party, as the ' 
law does not admit absence to be destructive j 
of a right ; and hence it is that if the absent j 
guardian were to contract the infant in | 
marriage on the spot where he may at that j 
period happen to be, it is lawful ; moreover, | 
a relation of a more distant degree is not 
vested with authority in the existence of a 
nearer relative, «nce the more distant is 

•Meaning the emancipator. For a full 
definition of this term, see the Emancipation 
of Slaves. 


precluded by the nearer.—The argument of 
our doctors is that authority to contract 
minors in marriage is instituted out of 
regard to their interest, as was already 
noticed ; whence it is that this authority is 
not admitted over any, excepting such as are 
incapable of paying the necessary attention 
to their own interest; and the regard is 
not manifested in committing the business 
of marriage to the nearer guardian, who is 
absent, as from the exertion of his prudence 
or good sense no advantage can, in that 
situation, be easily derived ; the authority, 
therefore, in this case, devolves to the 
guardian next in degree who is present :— 
moreover, as, in case the first guardian were 
to die, or to income, besanc the authority, 
would devolve to the next in degree, so does 
it likewise in the pFesent case. And with 
respect to what Ziffer and Shafei have ad-* 
vanced, that “If the absent guardian were 
to contract the infant in marriage on the 
spot where he may at that period happen to 
be, it is lawful,”—the assertion is not ad¬ 
mitted : but even granting this, it is still to 
1 be observed, that although the more distant 
guardian be further removed from the infant 
! in point of consanguinity, yet, being upon 
' the spot, he is enabled to transact for the 
1 latter, with the advantage of immediate and 
local knowledge ; and vice versa of the other 
guardians Thus they stand upon an equal 
footing with respect to authority ; and who¬ 
ever of them may enter into a contract of 
marriage on behalf of the infant, the same, 
holds good, and is not liable to be set aside. 
—By the absence termed Gheebat-Moonkatat 
is to be understood the guardian being re¬ 
moved to a city out of the track of the cara¬ 
vans, or which is not visited by the caravan 
more than once in every year : some, how¬ 
ever, have defined it to signify any distance 
amounting to three days' journey. 

The guard\anship over a lunatic t woman 
rests with her son.—I f a lunate woman 
have two guardians, one her son and the 
other her father, the authority of disposing 
of her in marriage rests with the former and 
not with the latter, according to Haneefa 
and Aboo Yoosaf. Mohammed says that the 
father is her guardian in this respect, as 
feeling a more lively interest in her than the 
son.—The argument of the two Elders is 
that a son is prior to all others of the parental 
kindred ; and the right of guardianship goes 
by this right of priority, in preference to 
affection thus any paternal kinsman (such 
as the son of the father's brother, for in¬ 
stance), is in this respect prior to the mater¬ 
nal grandfathlr, although the natural affec¬ 
tion of the latter be admitted to be the 
strongest. 

Section.—Of Kafat, or Equality. 

Definition of Kafat.— Kafat, in its literal 
sense, means equality—In the language of 
the law it signifies the equality of a man 
i with a woman, in the several particulars 
] which shall be immediately specified 
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Equality necessary in marriage .—In mar* 
riage regard is had to equality, because the 
Prophet has commanded, saying. "Take ye 
care that none contract women in marriage 
but their proper guardians, and that they be 
not so contracted by with their equals ; 
and also, because the desirable ends of mar¬ 
riage, such as cohabitation, society, and 
friendship, cannot be completely enjoyed 
except by persons who are each other’s 
equals (according to the customary estima¬ 
tion of equality), as a woman of high rank 
and family would abhor society and cohabita¬ 
tion with a mean man ; it is requisite, there¬ 
fore, that regard be had to equality with 
respect to the husband ; that is to say, that 
the husband be the equal of his wife ; but it 
is not necessary that the wife be the equal of 
the husband, since men are not degraded by 
cohabitation with women who are their in¬ 
feriors.—It is proper to obserye, in this place, 
that one reason for attending to equality 
in marriage is, that regard is had to that 
circumstances in confirming a marriage and 
establishing its validity ; for if a woman , 
should match herself to a man who is her ; 
inferior, her guardians have a right to i 
separate them, so as to remove the dishonour I 
they might otherwise sustain by it. | 

In point of tribe or family —Equality » 
is regarded with respect to lineage, this being 
a source of distinction among mankind ; thus I 
it is said, "a Kooraish is the equal of a i 
Kooraish throughout all their tribes that 
is to say, there is no pre-eminence among 
them, between Hashmees and Niflees, Teye- 
mees or Adwees ; and in like manner they 
say, "an Arab is the equal of an Arab."— 
This sentiment originates in a precept of the 
Prophet to this effect ; and hence it is evident 
that there is no pre-eminence considered 
among the Kooraish tribes : and with respect 
to what Imam Mohammed has advanced, 
that "pre-eminence is not regarded among 
the Kooraish tribes or families, excepting 
where the same is notorious, such as the 
house of the Khalifs," his intention in 
this exception was merely to show that re¬ 
gard should be had to pre-eminence in that 
particular house, out of respect to the Khila- | 
fet, and in order to suppress rebellion or dis- | 
affection ; and not to say that an original 
equality does not exist throughout. The 
Kooraishees are the descendants of Nazir, son 
of Kanaan, as is universally known.—Ibn- 
Hijr has said that the Kooraishees are de¬ 
scended of Kihr the son of Malik. The term 
Kooraish is a diminutive of Kursh, which 
means a body of people, or ^congregation ; 
and this appellation was originally applied 
to them, because they were accustomed to 
trade through different cities and countries, 
and after being thus scattered, used to re¬ 
assemble at Mecca. The Arabs are those 
who derive their descent from a stock an¬ 
terior to, Nazir, or (according to Ibn Hijr) 
anterior to Kihr. 

The Binno Bahaia tribe are not the equals 
Arabs of any other description whatso¬ 


ever, they being notorious throughout Arabia 
for every species of vice ; and none of those 
before mentioned esteem them as upon an 
equality with themselves. 

In point of religion. — Mawalees, this is 
to say, Ajims, who are neither Kooraishees 
nor Arabs, are the equals of each other 
throughout, regard not being had among 
them to lineage, but to Islam.—Thus an 
Ajim whose family have been Mussulmans 
for two or more g nerations is the equal of 
one descended of Mussulman ancestors ;— 
but one who has himself embraced the faith, 
or he: and his father only, is not the equal of 
an Ajim whose father and grandfather were 
Mussulmans ; because a family is r.ot estab¬ 
lished under any particular denomination 
(such as Mussulman, for instance), by a retro¬ 
spect short of the grandfather.—This is the 
j doctrine of Haneefa and Muhammed. Aboo 
| Yoosaf says that an Ajim whose father is a 
Mussulman is the equal of a woman whose 
father and grandfather are Mussulmans. 

An Ajim who is the first of his family pro¬ 
fessing the faith is not the equal of a woman 
whose father is a Mussulman. 

In point of freedom . —Equality in point 
of freedom is the same as in point of Islam, 
in all the circumstances above recited, be¬ 
cause bondage is an effect of iniidelity, and 
the properties of meanness and turpitude are 
therein found. 

In point of character. — Regard is to be 
had to equality in piety and virtue, accord¬ 
ing to Haneefa and Aboo Yoosaf ; and this is 
approved because virtue is one of the first 
| principles of superiority and a woman de- 
j rives a degree of scandal and shame from 
j the profligacy of her husband, beyond what 
j she sustains even from that of her kindred, 
i —Mohammad alleges that positive equality 
' in point of virtue is not to be regarded, as 
that is connected with religion, to which 
rules regarding mere worldly matters do not 
apply, excepting where the party, by any 
base or degarding misconduct such as a 
I man exposing himself naked and intoxicated 
in the public street, and so forth), may have 
incurred derision and contempt. 

In point of fortune — Equality is to be 
regarded with respect to property, by which 
is understood a man being possessed of a 
sufficiency to discharge the dower and pro¬ 
vide maintenance ; because if he is unable 
to do both, or either of these, he is not the 
equal of any woman ; as the dower is a con¬ 
sideration for the carnal use of the woman, 
the payment of which is necessary of course ; 
and upon the provision of a support to the 
wife depends the permanency of the matri¬ 
monial connexion ; and this is therefore in¬ 
dispensable a fortiori —This, according to 
some, is found in the ability to support a 
wife for one month only ; but others say for 

a man P°* s Q°sing sufficient to 
enable him to discharge the dower, is under- 
stood his ability to pay down that proportion 
of it which it is customary to give immedi¬ 
ately upon the marriage, and which is termed 
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Moajil # or prompt; the remainder, termed 
the Mowjil, or deferred, it is not usual to pay 
until a future season ; and hence it is that 
the ability to pay that part of the dower is 
not made a condition.—Aboo Yoosaf teaches 
that regard is to be had only to the man's 
ability to support his wife, and not to the 
discharge of the dower, because the latter is 
of a nature to admit of delay in the pay- 
ment, but not the former; and a man is 
supposed to be sufficiently enabled to pay the 
dower where his father is in good circumstan¬ 
ces. According to the doctrine of Haneefa 
and Mohammed, however, the fortune of the 
man is to be considered in general (without 
regard to any particular ability), insomuch 
that a man who may even be qualified both 
to pay the dower and to provide subsistence, 
yet may not be held the equal of a woman 
possessed of a large property; since men 
consider wealth as conferring superiority, 
and poverty as inducing contempt. Aboo 
Yoosaf, on the other hand, maintains that 
wealth is not to be regarded in this respect, 
since it is not a thing of a stable or perma¬ 
nent nature, as property may be acquired 
in the morning and lost before night 

And in point of profession .— Equality is 
to be regarded in trade or profession, accord¬ 
ing to Aboo Yoosaf and Mohammed.—There 
are two opinions recorded of Haneefa upon 
this point ; and there is also an opinion re¬ 
lated of Aboo Yoosaf ; that the profession is 
not to be regarded, unless where it is of such 
a degrading nature as to oppose an insur¬ 
mountable objection ; such, for instance, as 
barbers, weavers, tanners, or other workers 
in leather, and scavengers, who are not the j 
equals of merchants, perfumers, druggists or I 
bankers.-—The principle upon which regard 
is to be had to trade or professon is, that men 
assume to themsehesa certain cpnsequence 
from the respectability of their callings, 
whereas a degree of contempt is annexted to 
them on account of the meanness thereof*— 
But a reason, on the other hand, why tfade 
or profession should not be regaded is, that 
these are not absolute upon a man, since he 
is at liberty to leave a mean profession for 
one of a more honourable nature. i 

Case of a wiman contracting herself on j 
on inadequate dower. —If a woman contract 
herselt in marriage, consenting to receive a 
dower of much smaller value than her proper 
dower,* the guardians have a right to oppose 
it, until her husband shall agree either to 
give her a complete proper dower, or to 
separate from him.—This is according to 
Haneefa.—-The two disciples maintain that 
the guardians are possessed of any such 
authority ; and their argument is, that what¬ 
ever the dower may be above ten Dirms is 
the right of the woman, and no person is to 
be opposed in relinquishing that which is her 
own as where a woman, for instance, chooses 
to relinq uish a part 8f the dower, after the 

exDlla^prf I ; at Il reofthe i. proper tlower is fully 
explained in the next chapter. 9 


amount of it has been specifically stipulated. 
—To this Haneefa replies, that the guardians 
assume a certain degree of respect and con¬ 
sideration from the magnitude of shame to 
and its smallness is an occasion of shame to 
them ; wherefore regard is had to that, as 
well as to equality ; contrary to the case of a 
woman relinquishing her claim to any part 
of her dower after it has been specifically 
stipulated, because no disgrace falls upon the 
guardians from such dereliction. 

Case of a father contracting his infant child 
on a disproportionate dower — If a father 
should contract in marriage his infant daugh¬ 
ter, agreeing to a very inadequate dower; or, 
if he should contract his i.fant son, engaging 
for an extravagant dower, yet this is legal and 
valid with respect to them.—This, however, 
is not lawful to any excepting a father or 
grandfather, according to all the doctors — 
H e two disciples have said that diminution 
or excess in the dower is il legal only where 
it is very apparent; that is to say, a contract 
of marriage, involving any very dispropor¬ 
tionate excess or deficiency of dower, ib not 
held by them to be legal; because the autho¬ 
rity of a father or grandfather to contract 
ii.fanta in marriage is founded upon the 
supposition of their regard tor the interest 
of those infants, and therefore where this 
regard does not appear, the contract is null; 
and in agreeing for a deficient dower on 
behalf of a female infant; or for an excessive 
one on behalf of a male, no regard to their 
interest whatever is manifested.— Similar 
to this is a case of purchase or sale ; that is 
to say, if a guardian were, on behalf of an 
infant, to sell a thing for less than its value, 
or to buy a thing for more than it is worth, 
at an excessive disproportion, such sale or 
purchase would be invalid ; and so also in 
marriage: —and hence it is that no person is 
empowered, with respect to deficient or ex¬ 
cessive dowers, excepting a father or grand¬ 
father — To this Haneefa replies, that the 
law here rests solely upon whatever affords 
an argument of tenderness for the infant, 
and that is found in nearness of affinity ; 
snd in marriage there are many considera¬ 
tions of more weight and moment than the 
dower, whereas, in transactions which con¬ 
cern property, that only is a consideration ; 
and where that which is the end appears to 
be defeated, their authority is done away.— 
But with respect to other than the father and 
grandfather, no regard is had to affinity as 
an argument of tenderness in the persent case, 
since that exists in them in smaller degree. 

A father may contract his infant child to a 
slave— If a man Contract his infant daughter 
to a slave, or his infant son to a female slave, 
it is lawful —The compiler of the Hedaya 
observes that this is according to Haneefa, 
who argues that the father’s neglect of 
equality in this instance must be supposed 
to arise from some other considerations of* 
greater weight, wherefore the said contract 
of marriage is lawful ; but i* it should ap¬ 
pear that the parent has adpoted suth a 
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match without any view to a particular 
advantage! the contract is in that case null : 
and the two Elders coincide with Haneefa 
in this opinion.—According to the two dis¬ 
ciples the contract is illegal, because it in¬ 
volves a twofold disadvantage with respect 
to the infant;—a want of equality in the 
first instance ; and secondly, a want of resi¬ 
dence, as a slave cannot be or remain any¬ 
where but with the owner's consent. 

Section,—Of a Power of Agency to 
contract Marriage . 

Agents in marriage , and their powers .— 
Agents in matrimony are persons employed 
and authorized by the parties concerned to 
enter into contracts of marriage on their be¬ 
half ; and the power so delegated is termed 
Wikalit-ba-Nikkah. 

It is lawful for a nephew to contract the 
daughter of his uncle in marriage with him¬ 
self.— Ziffer alleges that this is unlawful. 

If a woman give authority to a man to 
contract her in marriage with himself, and 
he accordingly execute the contract in the 
presence of two witnesses*it is lawful. Ziffer 
and Shafei affirm that this is illegal, because 
no person is competent to transfer and make 
himself the proprietor of that which is trans¬ 
ferred ; as in a case of sale, for instance, 
where, if the proprietor constitute a person 
his agent of sale with respect to any par¬ 
ticular property, and the agent sell the same 
to himself, both the agency and the sale are 
void, no man being competent to act as the 
transferrer of property, and to become him¬ 
self the master of that property.— Shafei, 
however, alleges that a guardian may law¬ 
fully contract his word to ^himself on the 
plea of necessity, since, if he were not al¬ 
lowed this privilege, she might never be 
married ; but a mere agent has no such plea 
because in this case her guardian will con¬ 
tract her.*—Our doctors, on the other hand, 
argue that an agent in matrimony is merely 
a negotiator, and the obligations of the con¬ 
tract do not, in any respect, affect the con¬ 
tractor of a marriage ; neither would any | 
objections which may arise apply to the 
simple negotiation, but to the rights and 
obligations which it involves: contrary to 
the case of sale, as cited by Ziffer and Shafei, 
because there the agent appears to be acting 
not merely as a negotiator, but also as a 
principal, in the contract of sale, and is con¬ 
sequently affected by its obligations. It may 
be remarked in this place, that as the con¬ 
tractor of a marriage is merely a negotiator, 
*o where a person becomes empowered to 
contract on both sides, his single declaration 
"j have contracted," comprehends both the 
declaration and the acceptance, and conse¬ 
quently there is in this instance no occasion 
for two separate sentences, t 


* This proceeds upon a supposition that 
the guardian is not within the prohibited 
degrees,*and that no other proper person 
offers*, 

•f gee the beginning of this Book. 


Cases of a contract executed by on un- 
anthorized person. — If a man should contract 
in marriage the slave of another without the 
owner’s consent, and validity of the deed is 
suspended upon the will of the Owner; if he 
approve, it is lawful; if he disapprove, it is 
null. 

In the same manner, if a man contract a 
woman in marriage without her knowledge 
in the presence of two witnesses, or if a 
woman contract a man in marriage without 
his consent, the validity is suspended upon 
the same cirumstance.—This is an opinion 
of our doctors ; because they hold that in a 
case of a contract entered into by a Fazoolee 
or unauthorized person, and to which there 
exists any person who has a right assent* 
the same stands as a complete contract, the 
validity of which is suspended upon that 
person’s approbation.— Shafei maintains that 
all acts whatever of a Fazoolee are null ; 
because the use of a contract is for the pur¬ 
pose of establishing its effect, like that of 
sale, for instance, which is used for the pur¬ 
pose of establishing a right of property, and 
; that of marriage for the purpose of estab¬ 
lishing a right of enjoyment ; and Fazoolee 
is incapable of establishing the effect, on 
account of his want of authority; wherefore 
the act of the Fazoolee is nugatory.—The 
argument of our doctors is, that the founda¬ 
tion of the contract, namely, declaration and 
acceptance, has proceeded from a competent 
person (that is, from one who is sane and 
adult), and has reference to its proper sub¬ 
ject ; neither can any injury be sustained if 
the contract be executed, inasmuch as there 
exists, in respect to it, a person who has a 
right of assent, and who, if he think proper, 
will signify such assent, and give the con¬ 
tract force, or, if otherwise, will reject it : 
and in reply to what is urged by Shafei, we 
observe that the effect of a contract is some¬ 
times defesred to a period subsequent to the 
time or date of the contract ; as in a contract 
of sake under a condition of option, where 
possession is deterred until such time as the 
condition of option drops. 

If an unauthorized person say to two per¬ 
sons, "Be ye witness that I have married 
such a woman who is absent;" and aiter- 
wards the woman should hear of it, and con¬ 
sent, yet the marriage is void : but if, on the 
unauthorized person speaking as above, a 
third person were to say, "I have married 
that woman to that man," and the woman on 
hearing it should consent, the marriage is 
lawful. And, in like manner, if a woman 
should say "Be ye witness that I have con¬ 
tracted myself to such a man who is absent," 
and the man should afterwards hear of it 
and consent, the marriage would, notwith¬ 
standing, be void ; but if, on the woman thus 
speaking, a bystander were to say, "Be ye 
witness that I give consent on behalf of such 
a person and the manf'on hearing of it, 
should give his consent, the marriage is valid. 
This is the doctrine of Haneefa. Aboo Yoo- 
saf alleges that if a woman were to say, "I 
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have contracted myself to such a man" (he 
being absent), and the man, on afterwards 
receiving intelligence of this, were to declare 
his assent, the marriage is valid. In short, 
according to Haneefa and Mohammed, one 
person is not competent to act as a Fazoolee 
in a contract of marriage, either on behalf of 
both parties, or as a Fazoolee on one side, 
and a principal on the other ; whereas Aboo 
Yoosaf holds a contrary opinion. But, if 
two unauthorized persons enter into a con¬ 
tract of marriage on behalf of both parties,— 
that is to say, one on the part of the man, 
and the other on that of the woman,—or, if 
the persons enter into such a contract, one as 
a Fazoolee, and the other as a principal,—it 
is lawful, with our doctors (Haneefa, Mo¬ 
hammed, and Aboo Yoosaf). The argument 
of Aboo Yoosaf, in the case before stated, is 
that one person may in marriage stand as 
two, and the declaration of that person may 
be considered as two declarations* (whence 
it is that if one person be authorized by both 
parties, the marriage is effected by his single 
declaration) ; and, in the case of an unautho¬ 
rized person, the only difference is, that the 
validity of the contract remains suspended 
upon the ultimate consent of the parties, as 
in a case of Khoola, where if a man were to 
declare that "he had repudiated his wife by 
the form of Khoola f< r such a considera¬ 
tion" (the wife being absent), and she were 
afterwards to receive intelligence of this, and 
to assent, the Khoola is lawful ; and so also, 
in a case of divorce or of manumission, where 
if a man wee to declare that he had divorced 
his wife for one thousand Dirms (she being 
absent), and intelligence of this reach her, 
and she consent,—or, a man declare that 
“he has emancipated such an one, his slave, 
for a recompense of one thousand Dirms" 
(the slave being absent), and the latter, 
hearing of this assent, the proceeding is law¬ 
ful.—To this Haneefa and Mohammad rep^y 
that, in the case before recited, the declara¬ 
tion of the unauthorized person, “I have con* 
tracted such a woman to such a man," or, 
“I have married such a woman," amounts 
to a contract on one part only, which is not 
valid, wherefore the legality of it is not sus¬ 
pended upon the consent of the parties, as 
its completion rests on the reply, which is 
not approved unless it proceed from a person 
present in the assembly or company where 
the contract is made, and during the con¬ 
tinuance of that company ; and, like a sale, 
it is incapable of being protracted to any 
person, on the contrary, acts on the autho¬ 
rity of both parties, the contract is valid, 
because here his declaration applies equally 
to both ; and where the contract is entered 
into by two unauthorised persons (acting 
for, or, as it were, representing the respec¬ 


•That is to say, "as the proposal and the 
acceptance," or, in other words, "as the 
declaration and the consent." 


tive parties), it is complete, as it here possesses 
all the eesential properties of contract; and so 
also in cases of Khoola or of divorce, or manu¬ 
mission for a compensation (as cited by Aboo 
Yoosaf), because in such instances the decla¬ 
ration stands as a conditional vow on the 
part of the husband or the master, so as to be 
binding upon him, and from which he can¬ 
not with propriety retract ; and hence the 
engagement is completed solely by him. 

Cases of the matrimonial agent exceeding 
or Qcting contrary to his commission. —If a 
man commission another, as his agent, to pro¬ 
cure him a wife, and the agent should con¬ 
tract him to two women, by one declaration,* 
his marriage is not valid with either, for, 
being unlawful with both, on account of its 
contradicting the tenor of the commission 
with whi;h he was charged, and unestab¬ 
lished with either, on account of unspecified 
priority, a separation .from both must neces¬ 
sarily ensue. 

If a person commission another, as his 
agent, to contract *him in marriage to a 
woman, and the agent should contract him 
to a female slave the property of some third 
person, it is valid (according to Haneefa), 
because here the agent appears to have acted 
in strict conformity with the tenor of his 
commission, as the term woman is general, 
applying equally to the whole sex, to slaves 
as well as to others; nor can there be any 
doubt, since the case supposes the slave to be 
the property not of the agent, but of some 
third person ;—neither is there any impro¬ 
priety in it as the case supposes the autho- 
rizer not to be jgreviously marr ed to a free 
woman.—The two disciples allege that a 
marriage thus made by an agent is illegal, 
unless it be contracted with a woman who is 
the equal of the constituent ; because, by the 
term woman, generally expressed, is to be 
understood such as it is customary to wed, and 
men commonly marry their equals ; the term 
woman, therefore, thus indefinitely expressed, 
means such a woman as it is usual for such a 
man to marry.—To this Aboo Haneefa replies, 
that in custom there is an indefinite latitude, 
it being common for men, even of consider¬ 
ably rank, to marry female slaves, as well as 
free women who are their equals ; and such 
being th: case, the agent is not restricted to 
any particular description of women, as the 
term woman must be taken generally ; and 
even admitting that custom does thus prevail 
in marriage, it may be replied that custom is 
of two different descriptions, one applying to 
words (as Daba, for instance, a term apply¬ 
ing to beasts in general, but which custom 
hath restricted to a horse) ; and the other to 
actions (such, for instance, as mer/clothing 
themselves in new garments on the festival 
of Yd) ; now, in the present case, custom 
applies to facts, and not to terms, and there¬ 
fore does not admit the construction of being 
restrictive.—It will hereafter be ahov.tn, in 


•That is to say, by one contract. 
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treating of Agency, that the two doctors re¬ 
gard equality, in the present case, upon an¬ 
other principle, to wit, that a man not being 
necessitated to marry any woman, of course 
his desire of being married by an agent re¬ 
lates only to a woman who is his equal. 


CHAPER III. 

OF THE MUIR OR DOWER. 

Marriage without a dower is valid* —A 
marriage is valid, although no mention be 
made of the dower by the contracting parties, 
because the term Nikkah, in its literal sense, 
signifies a contract of union, which is fully 
accomplished by the junction of a man an d 
woman ; moreover, the payment of dower is 
enjoined by the law, merely as a token of re¬ 
spect for its object (the m;?n), wherefore 
the mention of it is not absolutely essential 
to the validity of a marriage :—and, for the 
same reason, a marriage is also valid, al¬ 
though the man were to engage in the con¬ 
tract on the special condition that there 
should be no dower : but this is contrary to 
the doctrine of Malik. 

Ten Dirms the lowest legal dower.— The 
smallest dower is ten Dirms - —Shafei says 
that whatever sum may be lawful as the 
price of a commodity in purchase and sale, is 
lawful as a dower, because the dower is the 
right of the woman, and consequently it must 
depend upon herself to determine the amount 
of it. The arguments of our doctors in this 
case are twofold ; First, a precept of the Pro¬ 
phet, which expressly declares "There is no 
dower under ten Dirms," Secondly, the law 
enjoins a dower with a view to manifest re¬ 
spect for the wife, wherefore it must be fixed, 
in its smallest degree, at such a sum as may 
be respectable ; and this is ten Dirms, that 
being the lowest amount of a theft inducing 
the punishment of amputation of a limb, 
which shows that such sum is the least that 
can be regarded in an important or respect¬ 
able light. 

Case of a dower often Dirms.—I f a man 
assign, as a dower, a sum under ten Dirms, 
yet his wife shall receive the whole ten Dirms, 
according to our doctors.—Ziffer alleges that 
she shall receive a Mihr-Misl, or proper 
dower ; because where the sum specified is 
so small as not to bear the construction of a 
dower, it is the same as if none whatever had 
been named.—The argument of our doctors 
is, that the impropriety of naming , a stipu¬ 
lating so small a sum is on account of the 
injunction of the law, which cannot be ful¬ 
filled with less than ten Dirms, and the 
wonjan will certainly be satisfied with ten 


•The|j/alue of the Dirm is very uncertain. 
Tten Dirms, according to one account, make 
abode six shillings and eightpence sterling. 


Dirms, as she had agreed to accept of less 
than ten ; neither is it proper to take an ex¬ 
ample, in this case, from that in which no 
dower whatever has been named, because it 
may sometimes happen that a woman may 
grant the right of possession without any 
return, and out of pure love ; but no woman 
will agree to a trifling return. And here, if 
the husband were to divorce the wife before 
consummation, her due on account of the 
dower is five Dirms, according to our three 
doctors. Ziffer holds that she is in this case 
entitled only to a Matat, or present, the same 
as would be due where no dower had been 
named.—The meaning of the term Matat 
shall be hereafter fully explained. 

The wife entitled to her whole dower upon 
the consummation ot the marriage or the 
death of the husband.— If a person specify 
a dower of ten or more Dirms, and should 
afterwards consummate his marriage, or be 
removed by death, his wife, in either case, 
has a claim to the whole of the dower speci¬ 
fied, because, by consummation, the delivery 
of the return for the dower, namely, the 
Booza, or woman's person,* is established, 
and therein is confirmed the right to the con¬ 
sideration, namely, the dower ; and, on the 
other hand, by the decease of the husband 
the marriage is rendered complete, and every 
thing becomes established and confirmed by 
its completion, and consequently is so with 
respect to all its effects. 

And to one-half, upon divorce before con¬ 
summation. — If the husband, in the case now 
stated, were to divorce his wife before con¬ 
summation, or Khalwas Saheeh.f she in this 
case, receives half her specified dower ; Goo 
having command, saying, "If ye divorce 

THEM BEFORE YE HAVE TOUCHED THEM, AND 
HAVE ALREADY SETTLED A DOWER ON WHAT 
YE SHALL PAY THEM ONE-HALF OF WHAT 
YE HAVE SETTLED." 

Objection.—I t would here appear that the 
whole dojyei* should of right drop, because 
the object of the contract reverts to the wo¬ 
man untouched, the same as in sale, where 
the whole price drops, if the buyer and seller 
break off the contract. 

Reply. —There are two analogical conclu¬ 
sions applicable to this subject ; First, what 
is recited in the above objection : Secondly 
it would appear that the whole dower is due, 
because the husband did not make use of his 
possession, but suffered it to pass from him 
untouched of his own choice ; as in sale, 
where the whole price of a purchase is due, 
if the purchaser suffer the goods to perish in 
the hands of the seller ; and these two con¬ 
clusions directly contradicting each other, 
they are both abandoned, and wc adhere to 
the sacred text as above.—This case supposes 


•Literally, Genitale arvum Mulieris. 
tRetirement, solus cum sola, where there 
is no legal or natural impedimens to the com¬ 
mission of the carnal act. It is elsewhere 
translated, complete retirement. 
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the divorce to take place before Khalwat, or 
retirement, because that with a wife is held 
by our doctors to amount to carnal know¬ 
ledge, as shall be hereafter explained. 

Where no dower is stipulated in the con- 
tract, the wife receives her proper dower. —Ip 
a man marry a woman without specifying 
any dower, or on the express stipulation 
that she shall not have a dower, and he 
either have carnal connexion with her, or 
die, she is in that case entitled to her Mihr- 
Misl, or proper dower —Shafei alleges that 
where the husband dies, nothing whatever 
remains due : but many of his disciples and 
followers admit that the woman’s proper 
dower is due in case of carnal connexion. 
The argument of Shafei is*that the dower is 
purely a right of the woman ; whence it is 
in her power to relinquish it a priori, for the 
same reason as she is at liberty to remit it 
afterwards.—To this our» doctors reply that 
in the dower are involved rights of three 
different descriptions ; the First, the right 
of .the law, which is that it shall not consist 
of less than ten Dirms (as has been already 
said); the Second, the right of the guardians, 1 
which is that it shall not be short of the 
woman’s proper dower ; and the Third, the 
right of the woman, which is that it shall 
become her* property. Now the light of the 
law and the right of the guardians are to be 
regarded in the execution of the contract, 
but not its continuance ; consequently, in 
the continuance, the dower is the right of the 
woman solely ; and hence it is that she is 
empowered to give it up or relinquish it in 
the continuance of the contract, but 
priori. 

Or a present, in case of divorce before con¬ 
summation — If a man marry a woman with¬ 
out any specification of a dower, or on con¬ 
dition of there heing no dower, and divorce 
her before carnal connexion, the woman in 
this case receives a Matat, or present ; God 
having commanded, saying, “Give he« a 
PRESENT, THE RICH ACCORDING TO HIS 
WEALTH, AND THE POOR ACCORDING TO HIS 
poverty, thus a present is incumbent upon 
the husband on the authority of the sacred 
writings:—but this is contrary to the doctrine 
of Malik.—The Matat, or present, here men¬ 
tioned, is to consist of three pieces of dress, 
composed of such materials as are suitable to 
the woman to whom it is given ; and these 
are, the Dirra, or shift ; the Khoomar, or 
veil ; and the Mulhaffet, or outer garment. 
The quantity is determined at three pieces of 
dress, on the authority of Aysha and Ibn 
Abbas.—From the restriction of the present 
to such materials as arc suitable to the wo- 
mar,it would appear that, in the adjust¬ 
ment, regard should be had to the woman’s 
state and condition (and such is the doctrine 
of Koorokhee), because it is a sort of substi¬ 
tute for the woman's jfiroper dower :—but the 
more approved doctrine on this point is, that 
regard be had solely to the state and con¬ 
dition of the husband, because of the words 
of the sacred text before quoted,— “The 


RICH ACCORDING TO HIS WEALTH, AND THE 
POOR ACCORDING TO HIS POVERTY. —It is to 
be remarked, that the present must not ex¬ 
ceed in value one-half of the woman’s proper 
dower, or nor be worth less than five Dirms : 
the same is recorded in the Mabsoot. 

Case of dower specified after marriage . 
—If a man marry a woman without naming 
any dower, and the parties should afterwards 
agree to a dower, and specify its amount, 
such dower goes to the woman, if the hus¬ 
band either consummate the marriage or die ; 
but if he divorce her before consummation, 
she receives only a present. With Aboo 
Yoosaf she, in this case, receives one-half of 
the dower specified (and such also is the 
opinion of Shafei), because here the dower 
nas been made obligatory and specifically 
determined, and consequently one-balf is due 
according to the words of the text, “Ye 
SHALL PAY THEM ONE-HALF OF WHAT YE 
have settled. ’’ The argument of our doc¬ 
tors is that, in the present case, the speci¬ 
fication of the dower indentifies a thing which 
was due on account of the contract, to wit, 
the woman’s proper dower, and as this is 
incapable of subdivision, consequently that 
which is its substitute cannot be halved.— 
With respect to the text above quoted, it is 
to be regarded as applying solely to what 
has been agreed to and specified at the period 
of the contract : this being agreeable to what 
is customary. 

Case of an addition made to the dower 
after marriage. — If a man make any addi¬ 
tion to the dower in behalf of his wife sub- 
to the # bontract, such addition is 
binding upon him,—This is contrary to the 
doctrine of Ziffer, as shall be demonstrated 
in treating of an increase of price in a con¬ 
tract of sale —But although such after- 
addition to the dower be thus approved, yet 
it drops in con«>equence of divorce before con¬ 
summation.—According to an opinion of 
Aboo Yoosaf, the woman is entitled to the 
half of the additional together with that of 
the original dower.—The cause of this dif¬ 
ference of opinion is that, with Haneefa and 
Mohammed, nothing is halved but what has 
been rendered obligatory, and specifically 
determined ; whereas Aboo Yoosaf holds 
whatever is engaged for after the contract to 
be the same as that which is made obligatory 
in the contract, and therefore considers it as 
subject to the same rule. 

A wife may rsmit the whole dower. —If a 
woman exonerate her husband from any part, 
or even from the whole, of the dower, it is 
approved ; because after the execution of 
the contract, it is her sole right (as was al¬ 
ready explained), and the case supposes her 
dereliction of it to take place at a subsequent 
period. 

Case of Khalwat-Saheeh or retirement .— 
If a man retire with his wife, and there be 
no legal or natural obstruction to the Com¬ 
mission of the carnal act, and he afterwards 
divorce her, the whole dower in this ca^e 
goes to her.—Shafei maintains that she is 


not a i sequent 
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here to receive no more than her half dower, 
because the husband cannot obtain posses¬ 
sion of the object of the contract but by 
actual coition ; and the right to the dower is 
not corroborated and confirmed without en¬ 
joyment.—The argument of our doctors is, 
that the woman has completed her part of 
the contract, by delivering up her person, 
and by removing all obstructions, which is 
the extent of her ability ; her right to the 
recompense is therefore confirmed and corro¬ 
borated ; in the same manner as in a case of 
sale, where, if the seller have offered delivery 
of the goods sold, and there be nothing to 
obstruct seisin on the part of the purchaser, 
and the latter neglect to make seisin, he is 
considered as having made seisin, and the 
purchase is afterwards as a trust in the hands 
of the seller, and the whole of the price is 
obligatory upon the purchaser. 

Circumstances in which retirement does not 
imply consummation. — If a man retire with 
his wife whilst one of them is sick, or fasting 
in the month of Ramzan, or in the [hram of 
a pilgrimage, whether obligatory* or volun¬ 
tary, or of a visitation at the shrine of the 
Prophet (termed an Amrit), or whilst the 
woman is in her courses—this is not regarded 
as a Khalwat-Saheeh, or complete retirement, 
insomuch, that if the man were to divorce his 
wife after such a retirement, the woman is 
entitled to her half dower only ; because all 
the above circumstances are bars to the car¬ 
nal act sickness, from the weakness and 
imbecility with which it is attended, or from 
its rendering the commission of the carnal act 
injurious to one or the other of the parties ; 
—and fasting in Ramzan because it would 
induce upon the party a necessity of expia¬ 
tion and atonement ;—and pilgrimage, or 
visitation, because it would induce a necessity 
of atonement by sacrifice ;—and the woman’s 
courses, because they oppose an obstruction 
both natural and legal. 

Exception. —But if one of the parties be 
observing a Nifl [voluntary] fast only, the 
woman is entitled to her whole dower, 
because the breach of such a fast is a matter 
of indifference : a fast of atonement, or in 
consequence of a vow, is the same as a 
voluntary fast in this respect, and for the 
same reason. 

Case of retirment of an eunuch.— If a 
Majboob eunuch retire with his wife, and 
afterwards divorce her, she is entitled to her 
whole dower, according to Haneefa.—The two 
disciples maintain that the half dower only 
goes to her, on account that a Majboob is 
still more incapacitated than a Sick person : 
contrary to the case of an Ineen (or one 
naturally impotent), because the point of 
law rests upon the existence of the instru¬ 
ment of generation, which is there found, 

All Mussulmans are required, once in 
their lives, to make a pilgrimage to Mecca, 
which is^ermed Hidj-Farz, or ordailed pil- 
grinrage. 


but not in the former case.—Haneefa on the 
other hand, argues, that all which is due on 
the part of the woman is the delivery of her 
person (by admitting the husband to feel and 
touch her), and this being, to the extent of 
her ability, completely performed, it follows 
that the consideration is completely due to 
her. 

It is incumbent upon the woman to observe 
an Edit (or appointed term of probation), 
after the divorce, in all the cases here recited, 
for the sake of caution, on a principle of 
propriety, from the apprehension or possi¬ 
bility of her womb being occupied by seed. 
The Edit is, moreover, a right of the law 
and of the foetus ; and credit is not to be 
given to the parties that they have not com¬ 
mitted the carnal act, because this (in pre¬ 
cluding the necessity of Edit) would amount 
to an extinction of rights (as above specified) 
distinct and separate from these of the par¬ 
ties : but it is otherwise with the dower, 
because that is a matter of property, the 
right ip which cannot be decided upon 
principles of caution (like the Edit), nor 
under any circumstance admitting of doubt ; 
the dower, therefore, is not due, where 
retirement is not of the description of 
Khalwat-Saheeh. Kadooree, in his commen¬ 
tary upon his own work, has observed that, 
if the obstruction to the carnal act be merely 
of a legal nature (such as fasting), the ob¬ 
servance of Edit is incumbent, because here 
the natural ability to the performance of the 
act is supposed : but if the obstruction be of 
a positive nature (such as sickness or in¬ 
fancy), the Edit is not requisite, because the 
ability to perform the act does not here 
exist. 

Casein which the present to the wife is 
laudable, or incumbent. — It is laudable to 
bestow a Matat, or present, upon every 
woman divorced by her husband, excepting 
two descriptions of woman, namely, one whose 
dower, has been stipulated, and whose hus¬ 
band divorce her before consummation — 
and one whose dower has not been stipulated 
and who is also divorced before consum¬ 
mation ; for in their behalf a present is 
not merely laudable, but incumbent. Shafci 
says, that a present is incumbent in behalf of 
every divorced woman, excepting one whose 
dower has been stipulated, and who is 
divorced before consummation ; because the 
present is made incumbent in the way of a 
gratuity, or compensatory gift, from the hus¬ 
band, on account of his having thrown the 
woman into a forlorn state by his separation 
from her ; but, in the excepted instance, the 
half dower is a substitute for the present, as 
divorce is here a dissolution of the contract, 
and the present need not be bestowed re¬ 
peatedly. The argument of our doctors is, 
that the present is a substitute for the proper 
dower in the case of a resigned woman (that 
is, a woman who resigns herself to her hus¬ 
band without a dower), on account that, 
as the proper dower drops, the present be¬ 
comes incumbent ; because, in a contract of 
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marriage, a return is essential : the present, 
therefore, is a substitute for the proper dower 
and such being the case, it must not be re¬ 
quired in addition either of the whole dower, 
which is the original thing, or to any part of 
it : whence the present is not incumbent 
where any part of the dower in due. As to 
what Shafei advances, that " the pesent is 
made incumbent in the way of a gratuity, 
or compensatory gift, from the husband, on 
account of his having thrown the woman 
into a forlorn state by his separation from 
her,"—we reply, that this act of his does 
not amount to an offence, as the husband 
is privileged by the law to do so, wherefore 
no recompense is due from him on that 
account ; and hence it is that the present is 
regarded merely as respectful and laudable. 

Case of (i reciprocal bargain between two 
contractors. —If a person contract his 
daughter, or his sister in marriage to an¬ 
other, on the condition of the other bestowing 
a sister or daughter in marriage upon him, so 
as that such contract shall stand as a return 
for the other, respectively, both the contracts 
are lawful. Shafei maintains that both the 
contracts are null, as they make one half of 
the woman's person, reciprocally, a dower, 
and the other half the subject of marriage ; 
because, where the person marries his 
daughter to the other, and also constitutes 
her the dower for the other's daughter, it 
follows that the daughter’s person* is divided 
between the other person and his daughter.— 
one half to that person, as husband, in virtue 
of the marriage, and the other half to his 
daughter as her dower ; and as the matri¬ 
monial possession, or propriety, is incapable 
of being participate (since it is ordained as 
a complete enjoyment, and not as a partici¬ 
pated or.e), it follows that the bargain is 
nugatory. To this our doctors reply, that 
the contract or has named, as a dower, a 
thing incapable of being so (sine# a woman's 
person, in the sense it here bears, as in¬ 
capable of being the property of a woman) ; 
— but yet the contract holds good, and a 
Mihr Misl, or proper dower, remains due [to 
each of the women], the same as where wine 
or a hog are assigned as a dower —With 
respect to what Shafei urges, that "the 
matrimonial propriety is incapable of being 
participated,"—it is admitted ; but this par¬ 
ticipation is not induced in the present case, 
as the person of either of the daughters is 
not made the right of the other daughter in 
virtue of the contract. 

Case of marriage on a condition of service 
from the husband. — If a free man marry a 
woman, on the condition, in return of serv¬ 
ing her for a stated time (a year, for in— 
stance), or of teaching her the Koran, yet her 
proper dower is incumbent upon him not¬ 
withstanding, according to Haneefa and 
Aboo Yoosaf, Mohammad has said that she 
is, in this case, to feceive a sum amounting 
to the estimated value of his service for one 

•Arab. Booza, i e., Genitale Mulleris. 
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year. But if a slave, by his owner's consent, 
marry a woman on the same terms, it is law¬ 
ful and the woman is entitled to £he stipu¬ 
lated service only. ^ Shafei is of opinion thal 
the woman is entitled merely to the service 
whatever may be lawfully received as a fixed 
stipulated in either of these cases ; because 
return, is capable of constituting a dower, 
since a mutual exchange may be thereby 
effected, and consequently the case is the 
same as if the man had married the woman 
on condition of a stated service to be per¬ 
formed by another person, or on a stipula¬ 
tion of himself watching her flocks for a 
stated period. The arguments of our doctors, 
on this point, are twofold :— First, the pos¬ 
session of a woman’s person is not to be 
sought (that is to say, to desire, it is not 
lawful), except in lieu of property; and 
teaching the Koran is not property ; neither 
docs usufruct constitute property (according 
to the sentiments of our doctors), because 
that is not substant : al or permanent, whereas 
properly is a thing of a permanent nature, 
and what constitutes actual wealth ; service 
therefore, .not being property, to seek the 
possession, of a woman’s person, in return 
for the services of a freeman, in unlawful :— 
contrary to a case where a slave obtains a 
woman in marriage on the condition of his 
serving her, since here possession is sought 
for that which is actual property, the ser¬ 
vice of a slave being considered as such 
because this comprehends a surrender or 
delivery of the slave's person, and the 
person of a slave is actual property, and of 
course the usufruct thereof ; wherefore it is 
analogous to»the bestowing of the slave him¬ 
self a? a dower : but with a husband who is 
free this cannot be the case : Secondly, it is 
not lawful thal a woman should be in a 
situation to exact the service of her husband 
who is a freeman, as this would amount to a 
reversal of their appointed stations, for one 
of the requisites of marriage is, that the 
woman be a* a servant, and the man as the 
person served ; but if the service of the 
husband lo the wife were to constiute her 
dower, it would follow that the husband is 
as the servant and the wife as the served: 
and this being a violation of the requisites 
of marriage, is therefore illegal ; but it is 
otherwise with the service stipulated to be 
performed by another free person, with that 
I person’s consent, as this offers no violence to 
the requisites of the contract; and so also 
in the case of service of a slave, because the 
service performed by a slave to his wife is, 
in fact performed to his master, by whose 
consent it is that he undertakes it; and the 
same with the case of tending flocks, because 
this is a service of a permanent nature, and 
admitted to be performed for wives, and 
therefore does not violate the requisi ea of 
marriage; for th£ service of the husband to 
his wife, as a dower, is prohibited only as It 
may be degrading to the former : *but the 
tending of flocks is not a degrading office. 
Mohammed, according to his tenets, holtis as) 
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was already observed) that the woman is, in 
this case, entitled to receive a sum amounting, 
to this estimated value of the service, because 
he maintains that what was stipulated (to 
wit, the service) is properly, but of such a 
nature as it is not in the husband’s power to j 
make delivery of, since by such an act he j 
would violate the requisites of marriage ; I 
the case, therefore, is the same as if a man [ 
were to marry a woman, assigning, as a ; 
dower, a slave, the property of another, in j 
which case he would have to pay the woman ! 
the value of such slave, Haneefa and Aboo | 
Yoosaf, on the other hand, hold that the 
woman is entitled to a proper dower ; be- i 
cause they maintained that the service here 
stipulated is not property, as a woman can- | 
not legally exact service of her husband, ; 
being a freeman, in any situation whatever ! 
lest a reversal of stations should be induced, | 
as was just observed ; the naming, therefore, ' 
of service as a dower, is the same as naming 
wine, or a hog ; for, not being capable of ; 
legal delivery, it is not a subject of apprecia- j 
tion ; and such being the case, resourse is ] 
had to the original rule in defect of any ! 
dower, and this dictates a proper dower. 

Cases of a wife remitting or returning the 
dower to her husband , either wholly or in | 
part.— If a man marry a woman on a dower 1 
of one thousand Dirms, and the woman make 
seisin of the said thousand, and then present ; 
the same to him, and he take possession of ! 
such gift, and afterwards divorce her before , 
consummation, the husband, in this case, has j 
a claim upon his wife for five hunderd Dirms, ' 
because he is not considered, in ^iw, as hav¬ 
ing received, in the form of the gift, that ; 
identical thing which becomes obligatory I 
upon his wife in consequence of divorce be- t 
fore consummation, since money is incapable 
of identification either in the fulfilment or 
the annulment of contracts. So also, if the ; 
dower consist not of money, but of articles of | 
weight or measurement of capacity, as iron ! 
or copper.—But if the wife were to make a J 
g ift to her husband of the thousand Dirms, j 
without having herself been in possession of i 
the same,* and he were afterwards to divorce ; 
her before consummation, in this case neither ] 
party has any claim whatever upon the other. : 
This proceeds upon a favourable construc¬ 
tion ; for analogy would suggest that the 
husband should receive from his wife the 
amount of half the dower, because the whole 
dower remains untouched with the husband 
in consequence of the gift, which amount to 
a discharge, but the wife does not appear to 
be discharged from wh?t becomes obligatory 
upon her in consequence of divorce before 
consummation.—The reason for a more fa¬ 
vourable construction of the law upon this 
point is.that the identical thing which be¬ 
comes obligatory upon the wife in favour of 
the 1: usband, in consequence of divorce before 

•That is to say, relinquishes her right to 

to it. 
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consummation, has come to him, in his being 
discharged from half the dower (through the 
wife's gift), and the end being thus obatined, 
any difference in the manner in which it is 
obtained will not be regarded.—that is to say. 
the end was, that the husband should recover 
half the dower after divorce before consum¬ 
mation, and that end has been obtained, not 
indeed through divorce, but through antece¬ 
dent gift, which answers the same purpose. 

Ip a man marry a woman on a dower of one 
thousand Dirms and the woman make seisin 
of five hunderd Dirms, and afterwards make 
a gift to her husband of the whole thousand, 
—as well of the portion in her possession, as 
of that which she has not received,—or of the 
latter only,—and the husband afterwards di¬ 
vorce her before consummation, neither party 
in this case, has any claim upon the other, 
according to Haneefa.—The two disciples 
maintain that the husband has, in this case, 
a claim upon the wife for one half of that 
proportion of which she had possession ; be¬ 
cause they conceive of a part from the whole ; 
—that is to say, if the wife were to make a 
gift of the whole dower to her husband, with¬ 
out having herself made previous seisin of 
any part thereof, the husband has no claim 
to resume anytning out of it ;—and, on the 
contrary, if she were first to make seisin of 
the dower, and then to make a gift of the same 
to her husband, he would have a claim of 
resumption upon her for one half ; and con¬ 
sequently, when she has made seisin of any 
particular part or portion of it, has a claim 
of resumption upon her for the half of that 
part of which she had made seision; and again, 
on the other hand, because a gift of any part 
of the dower to the husband amounts to an 
abatement with respect to that part, and is 
therefore altogether excluded from the con¬ 
tract ;* and consequently, when the gift is of 
that half which had remained unseised, it is 
the same as if t?he contract Lad regarded the 
half only (as where a seller, for instance, 
makes a j^ft of half the price of the commo¬ 
dity sold, in which case it is the same as if 
the price agreed upon were no more than the 
remaining half) ; and such being the case, it 
follows that the proportion of abatement (in 
consequence of gift) becomes altogether ex¬ 
cluded from the dower, and that the half of 
which seisin had been made stands as the 
complete dower:—and as, where seizin had 
been made by the wife of her whole dower, 
and she had presented the same to her hus¬ 
band, he would still (upon divorce before 
1 consummation) have a claim of resumption 
| upon her for one half (as has been shown in 

I # The phrase in the original is remarkable, 

; "Lehaza yewlukko b’assil al Arid,’'— 

I '.'and therefore is connected with the origin 
of the contract;"—that is to say,—with a 
period antecedent to the contract, and conse¬ 
quently not included in it.* The term here 
adopted appears to be the clearest by which 
the translator could express the sense. 
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a former case), so here, in like manner, he 
has a claim of resumption for a moiety of the 
seised proportion, that standing as the com¬ 
plete dower. The argument of Aboo Haneefa 
in this case is, that the end of the husband 
hath been already obtained, in a moiety of 
the dower remaining untouched with him 
without any return ; wherefore, upon divorc¬ 
ing his wife before consummation, he would 
have no occasion to make any resumption : 
and with respect to what the two disciples 
advance, that "an abatement becomes alto¬ 
gether excluded from the contract," it may 
be replied, if this were to be admitted, it 
would follow that, in a case where a man 
marries a woman on a dower of twenty Dirms 
(for instance), and the woman makes a gift 
to him of fifteen Dirms out of the twenty, 
ten Dirms would remain obligatory upon the 
husband ; because, the abatement being ex¬ 
cluded from the contract, it would be the 
same as if he had married her upon a dower 
of five Dirms ; and if he had married her 
upon such a dower, he would be bound for 
ten Dirms, on the principle of law, that if a 
man marry a woman on a dower of fewer than 
ten Dirms, ten Dirms arc obligatory upon 
him ; this idea would consequently lead to 
an unjust and unfounded conclusion, and is 
therefore inadmissible. 

If a man marry a woman on a dower of one 
thousand Dirms, and she make a gift to him 
of a part less than the half—two hundred, 
for instance,—and take possession of the re¬ 
mainder, and the husband afterwards divorce 
her before consummation, he has, in this 
case (according to Aboo Haneefa), a claim of 
resumption upon her for such a sum as to¬ 
gether wilh what she had proviouslv be¬ 
stowed upon him, mikes a moiety of the 
whole, namely (in the supposition before 
mentioned) three hundred Dirms:—accord¬ 
ing to the two disciples, on the aontrary, his 
claim of resumption is for the half of »what 
the woman had made seisin of, namely, four 
hundred Dirms. 

The same when the dower consists of effects 
—Ip a man marry a woman on a dower con¬ 
sisting of certain specified effects, and she 
make a gift of the same to him, either before 
or after seisin, and he afterwards divorce her 
before consummation, he, in this case, has no 
claim of resumption whatever upon the wo¬ 
man—This proceeds upon a favourable con¬ 
struction.—Analogy would suggest that he 
should have a claim to the amount of the 
value of half the effects, because here it be¬ 
comes obligatory upon the woman to make 
restitution of half the dower, as was already 
explained, and she is incapacited from mak¬ 
ing restitution by delivery of half the actual 
effects, in consequence of her gift ; wherefore 
it would appear that she should make it by 
paying the estim^ed value of one half —But 
the reason for a more favourable construction 
of the law in this case is, that the husband 
who is entitled to recover from the woman 
one half of what she had taken possession of, 
in consequence of his having divorced her 


before consummation, has already actually 
obtained this (through her gift) ; whence it 
is that the woman would not be at liberty to 
give her husband any other thing in lieu of 
those effects, because the consideration con¬ 
sists of a thing capable of identical specifica¬ 
tion, and of course the said effects, which 
have been in possession of the woman, and 
by her made over in gift to her husband, con¬ 
stitute a dower of a certain specific descrip¬ 
tion ; thus the husband appears to have 
received that actual thing which had been 
rendered obligatory upon the wife by divorce 
before consummation :—contrary to the case 
of a dower consisting of a debt ; for here, if 
the wife were to make seisin of such debt, 
and then to make a gift of the same to her 
husband, and he afterwaads to divorce her, 
as above, he would, in this case have a claim 
of resumption upon her for the value of one 
half of the dower, because a debt of this na¬ 
ture is, like money, incapable of identical 
specification :—and contrary, also, to a case 
where a woman, paving taken possession of 
effects, as a dower (as was stated in the pre¬ 
ceding case), sell such effects to her husband, 
because, in this case, they have come back 
to him for a consideration and his claim is 
to the recovery of the half of her dower with¬ 
out any consideration.—And if the dower 
consist of an animal, or of effects, which are 
a debt upon the husband,* the rule is the 
same as in the case of one consisting of 
specified effects ; ^ because the thing seised by 
the woman is of such a nature as, if she had 
herself borrowed it, must be restored by her 
in substance ; and articles of this description 
are all capable*>f identical specification. 

Cases of stipulation in behalf of the wife. 

.—If a man marry a woman on a dower of 
one thousand Dirms,f on a condition that he 
is not to carry her out of her native city,— 
or that he is not to marrv, during his 
matrimonial connexion with her, any other 
woman, in this case, if he observe the con¬ 
dition, the woman is entitled to the above 
specified dower only, as that consists of a 
sum sufficient to constitute a legal dower, 
and she has agreed to accept it; but if he 
should infringe the condition, by either 
carrying her out of her native city, or marry¬ 
ing another wife, she is in this case entitled 
to her proper dower, because he had acceded 
to a condition on behalf of the woman which 
was advantageous to her, and that not being 
fulfilled, the woman is nor supposed to be 
satisfied with the thousand Dirms, and must 
therefore be paid her complete proper dower ; 
the same as iij a case where a woman had 
agreed to accept of one thousand Dirms, as 
a dower, on condition of being treated with 


•That is to say, an animal, or effects, 
which had been borrowed or procured upon 
credit by the husband. * 

fThis case oroceeds on the supposition of 
one thousand Dirms being of less valtie than 
the wo nan’s proper dower. 
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reverence, and not subjected to any Iabouri- 
oils work : or of being presented with a rich 
dress. and so forth. 

If a man marry a woman, stipulating the 
dower at one thousand Dirms, provided he 
should not carry her out of her native city, 
but stay and reside there with her,—or at 
two thousand, if he should carry her thence, 
—in this case, if he continue to reside with 
her in the said city, she is entitled to the 
thousand Dirms only; but if he carry her 
thence she becomes entitled to her proper 
dower, where that does not exceed two 
thousand, nor fall short of one thousand.— 
This is according to Haneefa. The two dis¬ 
ciples say that both conditions are equally 
valid, insomuch that, as if he were to con¬ 
tinue to reside with her in the city aforesaid, 
she would receive the one thousand Dirms 
only, so if he carry her thence, she becomes 
entitled to two thousand.—Ziffer, on the 
other hand, maintains that both the con¬ 
ditions are null and that the woman shall, 
in either event, receive her proper dower, 
where that does not exceed two thousand 
Dirms, nor fall short of one thousand —This 
case is founded upon what occurs in the book 
of Hire, where a man says to a tailor, "If 
you make me up this robe within the day, I 
shall pay you one Dirm; or if you finish it 
by to-morrow, you shall have half a Dirms 
—as will be hereafter explained. 

Cases of a dower consisting of property 
unidentified —If a man marry a woman, 
agreeing to give her, as a dower, either of 
two slaves unspecified,—as if he were to say 
—"Make one of these two the dower ”— and 
the slaves be of different value.-e-in this case, 
where the woman’s proper dow'r is under 
the rate of the slave of less value, she rc 
ceives that on ; or if it exceed the rate of 
the more valuable slave, she receives that 
one ; and if it exceed the former, and fall 
short of the latter, she then receives h?r 
proper dower. This is according to Aboo 
Yoosaf—The two disciplts allege that the 
least valuable slave goes to her, in all these 
circumstances. But if the husband divorce 
her without consummation, she in that case 
becomes entitled to half the price of the least 
valuable slave only, according to all the doc- 
t or s.—The argument of the two disciples, in 
this case, is that the proper dower is not to 
be held obligatory, unless where the stipu¬ 
lated dower is of such a nature as renders an 
obligation with respect to that impossible ; 
but it is possible with respect to the least- 
valuable slave, because that one is un¬ 
doubted,* and is therefore obligatory ; the 
same as in a case of Khoolaf or of manu¬ 
mission, for a compensation ‘‘of one thou¬ 
sand, or of two thousand,” or "of this slave, 


or of that slave;”* in which case, whatever 
is the least value named is held to be the 
compensation either for Khoola or for manu¬ 
mission, as there can be no doubt concerning 
it ; and so in this case also.—The argument 
of Haneefa, in reply to the two disciples, is 
that the proper dower is the radical obliga¬ 
tion in a contract of marriage, like the price 
of a purchase, in a contract of sale, as that 
is the most equitable, being a medium ad¬ 
justment neither over nor under, and conse¬ 
quently it is not to be deviated from, except 
in cases where the specification of the dower 
is perfect and complete ; but here the speci¬ 
fication is not complete, since neither slave 
has been particularly mentioned by the hus¬ 
band, in settling the dower, hut both indefi¬ 
nitely ; contrary to a case of Khoola or of 
manumission for a compensation, since in 
neither of these is there any radical compen¬ 
satory obligation understood, independent of 
some particular previous agreement ; for if 
a slave were to say to his master, "emanci¬ 
pate me,” and the master were to reply 
"thou art free ” or if a wife were to say to 
her husband, "grant me Khoola,” and the 
husband were to reply, ”1 have granted 
Khoola,” no obligation whatever would re¬ 
main upon the slave or the wife ; whereas, 
on the contrary, if a woman were to say to a 
man, ” marry me,” and he were to reply, ”1 
have married you, "her proper dower would 
be incumbent upon him : but where the rate 
of the more valuable slave falls short of the 
proper dower, the wife has virtually acceded 
to the abatement ; and, in like manner, 
where the rate of the least valuable slave 
exceeds the proper dower, the husband has 
virtually agreed to the excess ; and she then 
receives one or other of the slaves, as the 
case may be.—It is here to be observed that 
if divorce take place before emancipation, 
the wife is to receive from her husband a 
present in addition to ha'f the price of the 
least ..valuable slave : this is a rule estab¬ 
lished # by custom, and must be complied 
with, as an obligation on the part of the hus¬ 
band, although the value of the present 
should even exceed the half price of such 
slave. 

Or undescribed —If a man marry a 
woman, assigning her, as a dower, an ani¬ 
mal undescribed, it is approved, and the 
woman shall receive an animal of a middling 
standard ; but the husband has it at his 
option instead of this, to pay her the value of 
such an animal in money.—The compiler of 
the Hedaya observes that this is to be un ler- 
stood only where a man names the species of 


•That is to say, although, with respect to 
the slave of greater value, a doubt might be 
entertained, yet with respect to the other 
there can be none, since that is the lowest 
teims differed by the party himself. 


•This relates merely to the point of law 
in case of vague and indefinite expression ; 
for instance, in Khoola, where the wife may 
say to her husband, "I will give you one or 
two thousand Dirms, or either of my slaves, 
Zeyd or Amir, for my divorce,”—in which 
case the law always determines the proposed 
compensation at the lowest value mentioned. 
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the animal in general, without any specific 
description (as if he were to say, *‘l will 
give you as a dower a horse." or “an ass/* 
without describing whether it is to be an 
Arabee or a Tcorkee) ; but where he does not 
mention the species of the animal (as if he 
were to say, "I will give, as a dower, a 
quadruped"), it is not lawful, and he in that 
case becomes liable to make good to the 
woman her proper dower.—Shafei maintains 
that a proper dower is obligatory in cither of 
the above cases, he holding that nothing 
is* fit to be assigned as dower, in a contract 
of marriage, but what would he capable of 
appreciation in a contract of sale ; and an 
animal underscribed, is incapable of apprecia¬ 
tion, as being unknown, and consequently 
cannot constitute a dower —The argument of 
our doctors is, that a contract of marriage 
includes an exchange of property for that 
which is not property (for the use of the 
Woman’s person, which is the return, cannot 
be termed such) now the law admits that 
animals may be a debt upon the person, in 
the course of an exchange, where th. re is no 
property in return, as in the case of Deeyat, 
where an hundred camels are rendered obli¬ 
gatory in law, their description being unde¬ 
fined: the dower is therefore to be considered, 
in this respect, as a property, conctrning 
which the man has taken an obligation upon 
himself a priori, in the manner of an ac¬ 
knowledgment : now ignorance, with respect 
to the actual property, does not invalidate an 
acknowledgment by which a person takes 
upon himself a priori, an obligation concern¬ 
ing it ; as for example, if a person were to 
acknowledge that he owed a slave, or any 
thing else undescribed, his acknowledgment 
Would be good, and the specification would 
rest with him. 

Objection. —If the nomination of a dower 
be to stand the same as an acknowledgment, 
it follows that the nomination of an animal 
on account of dower is approved, although 
the species remain unknown,—ttfe same as 
in an acknowledgment respecting property 
'unknown.—which is not the case. ^ * 

, Reply. —A knowledge of the species of the 
animal is made a condition, in conformity 
with the rule, that a specified dower shall 
consist of property, the medium of which 
may be known, for the sake of both the 
parties ; now this cannot be ascertained, 
except where the species is unknown, which 
comprehends a best, a worst, and a medium 
of the kind, for if this be unknown, the 
distinction cannot be made, since no medium 
can be ascertained amidst an infinite variety 
of species.—But (as was already observed) 
the husband has it at his option, in dis¬ 
charging the dower, either to give the woman 
a medium animal of the species mentioned, 
or to pay her the value in money, because 
the medium cannot be ascertained precisely 
except by appreciation, and consequently 
the value of the %nimal is the standard 
of payment; and, on the other hand, the 


actual animal is the standard according to 
nomination. 

If a man marry a woman, assigning h^r a 
dower of cloth, undescribed, she. in this 
case, receives her proper dower. This is 
where the term doth alone is mentioned by 
the man without any addition; and the 
reason is, that the species of cloth is here 
unknown and unatcertainable, since of that 
there are a variety of species.—But if he 
were to name the species of cloth, as if he 
were to say, "I will give, as a dower, a piece 
of Hirrooey,"* this manner of description 
is approved ; and the husband has it in his 
option either to give a piece of Hirrooey of 
a middling quantity, or to pay the value in 
cash, for the reasons already stated. In like 
manner he has it at his option either to give 
the cloth or to pay the value, where he has 
been still more particular, in his description, 
mentioning the length, breadth, and quality 
of it, in a way such a« would suffice in a 
Sillim sale.—This is k according totheZahir 
Rawayet ; and the grouhd upon which it 
proceeds is that cloth is not of the class 
of things denominated Zooatdl-Imsal, or 
things compcnsaDle by an equal quantity of 
the same species. Irt like manner he shall 
have ihc same option where the dower is 
assigned of goods, the quantity of which, is 
ascertainable by weight or measure, provided 
he should not have particularly described 
the quality, but only the species : but if he 
should particularly describe the quality, he 
then has no option, and must pay the actual 
thing mentioned, because, under such de¬ 
scription, it becomes a debt upon him, of 
the specific weighable or measurable articles 
described. 

Case of a &ower consisting of unlawful 
article s. — If a Mussulman marry a woman, 
agreeing to give her, as a dower, wine or a 
hog, the woman has her proper dower, because 
a condition of assenting to receive such ar¬ 
ticles is invalid ; but as a contract of mar¬ 
riage is not rendered null by a nugatory 
condition being comprehended in it, it holds 
good, in this c*se, though the condition be 
null : contrary to a case of sale, which is 
rendred null by an invalid condition.—The 
assignment of the dower in either of the 
articles aforesaid is disapproved, because 
what is named is not property with Mussul¬ 
mans ; and on this principle it is that a 
proper dower becomes due. 

Carer of false assignment .— [p a man 
marry a woman, assigning her, as a dower, 
a cask of vinegar, and the cask should 
afterwards appear to contain wine, she, in 
this case, has her proper dower, according to 
Haneefa.—The # two disciples allege that, in 
this case, she is to receive vinegar of a 
medium quality, and the same in quantity 
as the wine.—And if the man were to name, 
as a dower, a certain specified slave (as if 


* A particular species of cloth manufea* 
tured in Herat, a city of Khorasan. 
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he were to say, "I assign this slave as a 
dower"), and it should afterwards appear 
that the person so mentioned as a slave was 
at that time free, to this case a proper dower 
is due, according to Haneefa and Mohammed. 
Aboo Yoosaf says that here husband 
owes the estimated value of the free person 
aforesaid, supposing he were a slave ; for he 
argues that the man has filled the woman 
with the expectation of a certain property, 
the delivery of which he afterwards finds 
impossible ; the value therefore is obligatory 
upon him, or an article similar to that agreed 
for, if it be of the species of Zooatal Imsal. 
as in a case where a man marries a woman 
on a dower consisting of a specified slave, 
and the slave dies before delivery—Aboo 
Haneefa, on the other hand, savs, that 
where nomination and pointed reference* 
are united, regard must be had to the latter, 
because indication is more clear and express 
under that form, and hence the case is the 
same as if the man had engaged to give, as 
a dower, wine or a hog,f Mohammed (coin¬ 
ciding with Haneefa with respect to the 
slave, and dissenting from, him with respect 
to the vinegar, as aforesaid) says that it is 
a rule, that if the thing named be of the 
same species with the thing specified bv 
pointed reference, the contract is connected 
with the latter : but if the thing named be 
of a species distinct and different from the 
thing pointedly specified, it [the contract] is 
connected with the thing named ; because 
indication is more effectual from naming a 
thing, than it is from pointing that thing 
out, inasmuch as it is thereby known what 
that thing is, whereas by pointing it out the 
substance only is known :—on ^hich principle 
it is that if a man purcha?e a ring stone, on 
the condition of its being a rubv, and it 
should prove to be only a garnet, the bargain 
is void, on account of the difference of spe¬ 
cies ; but if a person were to purchase a 
stone on condition of its being a rubv, and 
it should prove to be an emerald, yet the 
bargain holds good, because these are held 
by lapidaries to be of the same species :— 
now, in the present instance, the slave and 
the free person are of one and the same 
species : the contract, therefore, is connected 
with the thing identically specified or pointed 
out, and on this principle her proper dower 


•Tasmeeat and Isharet : the former term 
means simply naming a thing, or (as ex¬ 
pressed above) nomination ; by the latter is 
understood pointing a thing out, such as 
“This slave," &c. 

fThis is to say, the conditic*\ is altogether 
void, and a proper dower is of course due ; 
for if the man were to say, "I will give as a 
dower this slave," and the person so spoken 
of should appear to be free, it is evident 
(regard being had to the relative "this," 
demoting pointed reference) that the con¬ 
dition o5 agreement is ipso facto null, as 
regarding a thing which does not exist. 


is due to the woman ; but wine and vinegar 
being of distinct species, and totally different 
from each other (inasmuch as the latter is 
lawful in use, and the former prohibited) 
the contract is there connected with the 
thing nominally specified, and consequently 
the woman is entitled to vinegar equal in 
quantity to the wine. 

If a man mairv a woman, agreeing to give 
her, as a dower, two slaves specified, as if he 
were to say, "I assign, as a dower, those two 
slaves and it should happen that one ot 
the persons so specified as slaves is free, in 
this case, according to Haneefa, the woman 
is not entitled to more than the single slave 
re naining, provided the value be equal to 
ten Dirms, because the slave is particularly 
assigned, and where the assigned dower is 
admitted to be incumbent, this prohibits the 
obligation to proper dower:—as where a 
man, for instance : marries a woman, assign¬ 
ing her, as a dower, a piece of cloth ot the 
value of five Dirms, in which case the 
woman gets the piece of cloth aforesaut- 
together with five Dirms in money, in such a 
manner as that the whole shall amount to 
ten Dirms, being the lowest legal dower, 
beyond which nothing is incumbent. Aboo 
Yoosaf alleges that, in this case, rhe wo.nin 
gets the slave, together with the amount of 
the estimated value of the other person, 
supposing he were a slave, because here the 
man has filled her with expectation of two 
slaves, the delivery of one of which after¬ 
wards appears to be impossible ; wherefore 
the value of the latter is obligatory upon 
him. Mohammed has said (and there is also 
one opinion recorded ot Haneefa to the same 
effect) that the woman gets the salve, together 
with a property sufficient to complete her 
proper dower, if that should exceed the value 
of the salve ; because, if both the persons 
named as slaves by the husband, in speci¬ 
fying the dower, were actually free, the 
whole proper dower (according to Moham¬ 
med) would Tie dvie ; and consequently, where 
one only is a slave that slave is due, together 
with such property as (along with the slave) 
amounts to a proper dower. 

A woman i? not entitled to any dower 
under an invalid marriage dissolved bef te 
consummation. — If the Razee separate a man 
from his wife, before cohabitation, on account 
of their marriage being invalid, the woman 
is not entitled to any part of her dower, be¬ 
cause, where the marriage is invalid, ro 
obligation with respect to dower is involved 
in the contract, as that, in such a case, is also 
null ; nor is the dower held to be due on any 
other ground than the fruition of the connu¬ 
bial enjoyment, which is pot found in .the 
present instance —In the same manner no 
dower is due after Khalwat Saheeh, or com¬ 
plete retirement, because, on account of the 
invalidity of the marriage, the law does not 
consider retirement as indicating the com¬ 
mission of the carnal act, rfnd consequently 
it does not stand as such. It is, however, to 
b' observed that in an invalid marriage a 
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separate dower is not due on account of 
everv repetition of the * carnal act, because 
here the right of possession is doubtful, and 
the case is therefore the same as where a man 
has repeated carnal connexion with the slave 
of his son,—or where a man has repeated 
carnal connexion with his wife, and it should 
afterwards appear that he had suspended the 
divorce of that woman upon the circum¬ 
stance of his marrying her,—in either of 
which cases one dower only is due, because of 
a doubt respecting the right of possession ; 
contrary to a case where a man has repeated 
carnal connexion with the slave of his father, 
his mother, or his wife and pleads hi* con¬ 
ception of the same being lawfu' ; for in 
this case a dower is incumbent upon him tor 
every repetition of the act, because here no 
doubt exists, as he appears, on every repe¬ 
tition, to have had carnal connexion with a 
slave who is the absolute property of another: 
—and, contrary also, to a case where a man 
has repeated carnal connexion with a female 
.slave held in partnership between himself 
and another, for in this case an half fine is 
incumbent upon him for every repetition 
(a:cording to the determination in the Uur- 
hanal Aima of Abdul-azeez-Ihn Amroo), 
because he has every time committed the j 
carnal act in the share of his partner. 

But in case of consummation, she m | 
entitled to her proper dower, not exceeding j 
what is specified in the contract.— If a man I 
engage with a woman in an invalid marriage, , 
and have carnal connexion with her, she is 
in this case entitled to her proper dower : 
hut she is not entitled to more than the 
specified dower,‘according to our doclors.— 
This is contrary to the opinion of Ziffor, who 
conceives an'analogy between this and an 
invalid sale, that is to say, in an invalid 
sale, if the stipulated price of the thing sold 
be short of its actual value the latter is due 
to whatever amount ; and so also in the 
present case. —The argument of iAir doctors, 
in this case, is that the thing which* the 
husband has received (namely, the possession 
of the woman's person) is not property, and 
therefore is not appreciable in any other way 
than by the assignment of a dower; now if 
a dower assigned should exceed the proper 
dower, the excess is not incumbent, because 
of the invalidity of the assignment, for that 
is a part of the contract, which being invalid, 
the assignment is so likewise, and, on the 
other fund, if the dower assigned be short of 
the proper dower, the difference is not incum¬ 
bent because, with respect to that, assign¬ 
ment has not been made; contrary to an 
invalid sale, because there the thing sold is 
appreciable, and consequently the amount of 
the return will be adjusted by its value. 


•That is to say, if her proper dower 
should exceed in value the dower specified m 
the .contract, yet tne woman is entitled to 
the speciied dower only, and not to her 
roper dower. 


And she must observe an Edit after sepa¬ 
ration.—T hb observance of an Edit, alter 
separation, is in-cumbent upon a woman with 
whom a man has had carnal connexion in an 
invalid marriage. And here the Edit is to 
commence as from the date of separation, and 
not from that of the last carnal connexion. 

A child horn in an illegal marriage is of 
established descent. —The descent of a child 
born of a woman enjoyed in an illegal 
marriage is established [in the reputed 
father], because in this, regard is had to the 
child's preservation, since if the descent were 
not to be established, the child might perish 
for want of care.— Mohmmcd holds (and 
decrees are pas.ed agreeable to this doctrine) 
that, in the establishment of genealogy 
undiT an invalid marriage, the time* is 
calculated from the first carnal connexion, 
not from the date of the marriage, because 
i one which is invalid does not give a claim to 
the carnal act, so as to stand as such, where¬ 
as the rovers** is the case in a valid marriage, 
as that establishes such claim ; and hence, in 
♦he eslablishmpfif of genealogy, the time is 
calculated from the date of the marriage. 

Rate of the Wihr Mid. or proper dower — 
The Miht Misl(or proper dower) of any 
woman is to be regulated, in its amount or 
value, by that of the dower of her paternal 
relations, such as her paternal sister or 
aunts, or the daughter of her paternal 
uncles, and so forth, according to a precept 
of Ihn Mussaood, "To the woman belongs 
such a dow^r as is usually assigned to her 
female piternal relatives —moreover, men 
I aic accounted of the class of their peternal 
tube, and tlie value of a thing cannot he 
I estimated hut by attending to the value set 
upon its class. 

A woman's prooer dower is not to be 
estimated by the dower of her mother or her 
maternal aunt, where they are not descended 
of her father's family, on account of the 
precept of Ihn Mussaood already recorded ; 
vet if her mother should be descended of her 
father's family (being for instance, the 
daughter or his paternal uncle), in this case 
a judgment may be formed from her dower, 
as being descended from the family of the 
father. 

Tn regulating the proper dower of a 
woman, attention must l>e paid to her 
quality with the woman from whose dowers 
the rule is to be taken, in point of age, 
beauty, fortune, understanding, and virtue, 
because it varies according to any difference 
in all these circumstances : and, in like 
rnanner.it differs according to place of resi- 
! dence, or time (fhat is to say, times of trouble 
and confusion, as opposed to time to tran- 
quality) : and the learned in the law have 
observed that equality is also to be regarded 


•The probable term of pregnancy, bj*, 
which the child's descent is to be judged of 
and ascertained, (For a further elucidation 
of this point see Book of Divorce, Chap. 2^11*) 
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in point of virginity, because the dower is 
different according as the woman may be a 
virgin or otherwise. 

A woman*s guardian may become surety 
for her dower. — If the Walee [guardian] of a 
woman become surety for her dower, it is 
approved, because he is competent to such 
responsibility (that is, to take such obliga¬ 
tion upon himself), and he is surety in a 
thiqg which is a legal subject of bail 
(namely, 'the dower), since that is a debt, in 
which biil is approved : and the woman is 
afterwards at liberty to require her dower 
either of her husband or of her guardian, as 
it) ail other cases of bail: and if the guar¬ 
dian pay the dower, he shall take the same 
frotnthe woman's husband, where he has 
become surety at his desire, as is the in¬ 
variable rule in bail. The bail is like 
manner approved, if the wife be an infant : 
contrary to where a father sells the property 
of his infant child, and becomes bail for the 
amount, which is not lawful, because a 
guardian is, with respect to marriage, a ne¬ 
gotiator merely ; but in sale, he is the exe¬ 
cutor of the contract (whence it is that its 
obligations rest upon him, and its rights 
appertain to him) ; and the father’s discharge 
is also approved, if he clear the purchaser of 
the whole price of the infant's property ; and 
he is moreover at liberty to take possession 
of the price after the infant shall have 
attained maturity ; wherefore, if his bail 
were to be approved, it would admit the 
principle of a man becoming surety in his 
own behalf, which is absurd. 

Objection.— A father is at liberty to take 
possession of the dower of^ his infant 
daughter, in the same manner as of the 
price of his infant child's property; where¬ 
fore if the ball of the father with respect to 
the dower be approved, it follows that he is 
bail in his own behalf. 

Reply. —The authority vested in a father 
to take possession of the dower is because of 
his parental relation, and not on account of 
his being a party in the contract (for which 
reason it is that he is not at liberty to take 
ossession of the dower after the maturity of 
is child), so that he does not in this case, 
appear to be bail in his own behalf. 

A woman may resist consummation until she 
be paid the prompt proportion of the dower. 

—A woman may refuse to admit her husband 
to a camal connexion until she receive her 
dower of him, so as that her right may be 
maintained to the return, in th same 
manner as that of her nusband to the object 
for which the return is given, as in sale. 

A woman is also at liberty to resist her 
husband carrying her upon a journey until 
she shall have received her dower of him, 
for the same reason 

On the other hand the husband has no 
power to restrain his wife from going on a 
jotirney, or from going abroad, or visiting 
her friends, until such time as he shall have 
'discharged the whole of the Mihr Moajil, or 
prompt dower, because a husband's right to 


confine his wife at home is solely' foif the sake 
of securing to himself t/ie enjoyment of her 
person, and his right to such enjoyment does 
not exist until after the' payment of the re¬ 
turn for it. 

Unless the whole dower be deferable .— 
What is here advanced proceeds upon a sup¬ 
position of the whole dower, or a certain 
portion of it, being Moajil, or prompt; but 
if the whole be Mowjil, or deferred,* the 
woman is not at liberty to refuse the em¬ 
braces of her husband, as she has dropped 
her right by agreeing to make her dower 
Mowjil, - the same as in a case of sale, where 
if the price of the article sold be made de¬ 
ferable, the seller is not at liberty to detain 
the article sold on account of the price.— 
Aboo Yoosaf controverts the doctrine which ‘ 
is her advanced, and maintains that, in 
this case also, the wife is at liberty to refuse 
to admit her husband to carnal connexion, • 
as long as he omits to make payment of the 
dower. 

And she may also resist a repetition of the 
connexion, aj ter consummation, in the like 
circumstances. —It is further to be observed, 
that even if the husband should have com¬ 
mitted the carnal act, or should have been in' 
complete reti remens with the wife, yet the 
rule is the same ; that is to say, she is still 
at liberty to refuse to admit him to carnal 
connexion, or to resist his carrying her 
upon a journey, until such time as she shall 
have received the whole of her prompt dower 
from him.— This is the doctrine of Haneefa. 
—The two disciples, on the contrary, allege 
that the woman, in this case, has no such 
liberty of refusal or resistar.ee. It is to be 
remarked, however, that this difference of 
opinion subsists only where the original 
carnal act, or complete retirement, has taken 
place with the woman's consent ; but if she 
have been enjoyed by force, or if she be an 
infant or an idiot, her right of refusal or re¬ 
sistance, as 5fbo ve, does not cease, according 
to thefunited opinion of all our doctors. 

But %he is, notwithstanding, entitled to her 
subsistence.— It is proper to observe, that 
where the woman refuses to admit the hus¬ 
band to a repetition of the carnal act, as 
above stated, yet she has, nevertheless (ac¬ 
cording to Haneefa), a claim to her subsis¬ 
tence, as her rufusal does not, in this case, 
proceed from liny stubbornness or disobe¬ 
dience since it is not exerted in resistance 
to a right, but rather in maintenance of one. 

—The two disciples hold that she is not 
entitled to any subsistence; and their argu¬ 
ment on this occasion is, that the sole object 
of the contract has been duly delivered fo 
the husband, either by the single carnal act, 
or by the single complete retirement, as 
aforesaid ; on which account it is that her 
right to her whole dower is confirmed drid ' 


•TMatisto say, if tty; stipulation fixes 
the payment of the dower at some future 
period, as a year, or so forth. 
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established, and consequently no right of 
further detention of her person remains with 
her: as in a case of sale, where the seller 
having delivered the article sold to the 
pur;haser, before receiving the price, has no 
further right over it.—Haneefa, on the other 
hand, reasons that the woman in resisting 
refuses and withholds a thing which she has 
opposed to a return, and over which she has, 
of course a right of detention, until such 
return shall have been duly made to her: 
and with respect to what the two disciples 
allege, that "her right to her whole dower 
is confirmed and established by the single 
carnal act, and so forth/' it may be replied, 
that the whole becomes confirmed to her by 
a single commission of the carnal act, or 
a single instance of complete retirement, 
necessarily, because every thing beyond that 
is then unknown, and consequently cannot 
obstruct the operation of what is known ; i 
but the right of resistance still remains be- j 
cause the dower is opposed to the whole, the ' 
same as to the single instance, of enjoy¬ 
ment. 

The husband obtains full authority over his 
wife upon payment of her dower. — When 
the husband has duly paid to his wife the ! 
whole of her dower, he is at liberty to cirry ! 
her wherever he pleases, because the word 
of God says, m Ye shall cause them to 

RESIDE IN YOUR OWN HABITATIONS." Some 
have alleged that the husban i is not at 
liberty to carry his wife to another city 
different from her own, although he should 
have paid her the whole dower, because 
journeying and travelling may be injurious 
t > her ; but he is at liberty to carry her to 
the villages in the vicinity of her city, as 
this does not amount to travelling. 

Cases of dispute between the parties con¬ 
cerning the amount of dower. —If a man 
marry a woman and they afterwards dispute 
concerning the rate af her dower. *the decla¬ 
ration of the wife is to be credited to*the 
amount of her proper dower, and that o'f the 
husband, with respect to any excess. This 
proceeds upon a supposition of his having 
had carnal connexion with her : but if he 
should have divorced her before consumma¬ 
tion, his declartion alone is to be credited 
with respect to the half dower. This is the 
doctrine of Haneefa and Mohammed. Aboo 
Yoosaf alleges that the declaration of the 
husband is to be credited, whether before 
divorce or after, unless where it goes to 
establish something tnfiing, that is to say, 
something so small as is known to be short 
of what such a woman has a right to expect 
in marriage according to general usage ; and 
this is approved. The argument of Aboo 
Yoosaf is that, in the case in question, the 
woman is plaintiff suing for an excess, 
and the husband defendant; and the 
declaration of a defendant, when made 
upon oath, is to be credited ; wherefore 
that of the husband, in the present in¬ 
stance, must be so, unless he testify to some¬ 
thing so small as that apparent circumstances 


argue against him: and the ground upon 
which this proceeds, is that the appreciation 
of the woman's person is a matter of neces¬ 
sity ; and, therefore, so long as it is possible 
that anything can be decreed from the stipu¬ 
lated dower, the proper dower is not regarded. 
—The argument of Haneefa and Mohammed 
in this case is that, in all claims, credit must 
be given to the declaration of that person in 
whose favour apparent circumstances bear 
testimony, and apparent circumstances do 
bear testimony with one who attests the 
proper dower, as that is the standard ob¬ 
ject in marriage:—similar to a case where 
dispute arises between a dyer and the owner 
of a piece of cloth, concerning the charge for 
dying, in which case the declaration of that 
person will be credited in whose behalf the 
value of the dye or colour bears testimony * 
Concerning what is here advanced, that "if 
, the husband should divorce his wife before 
consummation, his declaration alone is to be 
credited with respect to the half dower it 
is to be observed Shat this (which is recorded 
by Mohammed in the Jama Sagheer and 
Mabsoot) apparently contradicts what he has 
advanced in the Jama Kabcer, to wit, that 
"the woman must, in this case, be decreed a 
! proportionable Matat, or present"—(which 
is conformable to the inference of Haneefa 
and Mohimmed, who hold that, as a present 
is due, on account of a contract of marriage, 
after divorce, the same as a proper dower, 
before divorce, the one must be decreed her 
in the for ner case, as well as the other in 
the latten ;—but this apparent contradiction 
between the ah^ve authorities* may be recon¬ 
ciled by adverting to the different manner in 
which the case is put in them respectively; 
thus, in the Mabsoot, the case supposes one 
thousand Dirms and two thousand,—that i 9 
to say, the husband declares that the dower 
is only one thousand Dirms, and the wife 
claims two thousand ; now the value of a 
customary present docs not equal the half 
of those sums, of course, to decree a 
present h*re would be no advantage to the 
plaintiff:—in the Jami Kabeer, on the 
other hand, the case supposes ten Dirms 
and one hundred Dirms—that is to say, the 
husband averts the dower to be only ten 
Dirms. and the wife claims one hundred • 
and her proper t present may be estimated* 
suppose at twenty Dirms; here therefore 
a proper present may with propriety be de¬ 
creed to her : and what occurs upon this sub 
ject in the Jama Sagheer being destitute of 
any mention of the amount of the dower 
that rests upon ufcfrat is said in the Mabsoot. * 


•Because, as different colours bear a dif¬ 
ferent price, the value of the colour used is 
certainty the only standard by which the 
amount of the charge for dying can be* 
judged of. » 

fArab, Misl: that is, proportionable to her 
rank and circumstances, in the same maftner 
as the proper dower. 
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—A® a more full exposition of the doctrine 
of Haneefa and Mohammed, in a case where 
a dispute arises between the husband and wife 
concerning the amount of the dower on the 
continuance of the marriage, let us suppose 
that the husband declares one thousand 
Dirms, for instance, and the wife claims two 
thousand, in which case, if the proper dower 
of the woman do not exceed one thousand, 
the declaration of the husband is to be cre¬ 
dited ; but if it be two thousand, or upward, 
that of the wife *, and whoever of the two 
produces evidence in support of his or her 
declaration, the same is to be credited, under 
either of the above circumstances; and if 
they both produce evidence under the first 
of the above circumstances (that is, the 
woman's proper dower not exceeding one 
thousand Dirms), the evidence on the part 
of the wife is to be credited, because by 
such evidence her right to the excess is estab¬ 
lished ;—but if, under the second (that is 
the woman's proper dower being two thousand 
or upwards), the evidence on the part of the 
husband is to be credited, because that goes 
to prove that the wife has made an abate¬ 
ment in her dower: but if the proper dower 
be one thousand five hundred Dirms, both 
parties must be required to make oath, after 
which one thousand five hundred are to be 
decreed to the woman. This is according to 
the Takhreej of Razi. Koorokhee says that 
the oath must be tendered to both parties in 
all the three circumstances, after which the 
proper dower must be decreed.—All this ap¬ 
plies to a case where the husband and wife 
dispute with respect to the amount of the 
dower itself, and not with resnect to its speci¬ 
fication : but if their dispute respect the latter 
one of the parties asserting that a dower had 
been named, and the other denying, in this 
case the proper dower must be decreed, ac¬ 
cording to all the doctors, that being the 
original dower, independent of any specifi¬ 
cation. 

Or between one nf the parties, and the 
heirs of the other. —If, after the death of 
the husband or wife, a dispute should arise 
between the survivor and the heirs of the 
deceased, concerning the amount of the 
dower, the rule in this case is the same as 
when the dispute arises between the parties 
during life, because a claim to the woman's 
proper dower does not cease in consequence 
of the demise of either. 

Or between theheirs nf both parties . — And 
if both husband and wife were to die, and a 
dispute to arise between their ( _ heirs with re¬ 
spect to the amount of the dower, in this 
case the declaration of the husband's heirs 
shall be credited, although they should de¬ 
clare a sum less than the usual and customary 
dower of such a woman as the wife deceased. 
<r-This Is according to Haneefa. Mohammad 
holds that the rule is the same here as where 
the dispute arises between the parties during 
life.;—And if the heirs dispute with respect 
to the specification of the dower, one party 
' insisting that a dower had been named, and 


the other denying, the declaration of the 
latter is to be credited, according to Haneefa, 
In short, with Haneefa, the woman's proper 
dower is not at all regarded after the decease 
of both parties, as shall be hereafter demon¬ 
strated. The two disciples on the other hand, 
maintain that the proper dower should in 
that case be decreed. 

The heirs of a deceased wife may take the 
j amount of the specified dower out of the de¬ 
ceased husband's property. — In case of the 
death of both husband and wife, it belongs 
to the heirs of the latter to take the dower 
| out of the estate of the husband, where it 
j has been specifically named : but if it should 
not have been specified, they cannot claim 
! anything whatever, according to Haneefa. 
The two disciples maintain that woman’s 
heirs are entitled to her dower in either case, 
—that is to say, to the specified dower, in the 
former case, or to the woman’s proper dower, 
in the latter ;—in the former, because the 
specified dower was a debt upon the husband, 
confirmed by the circumstance of his decease, 
and consequently must be paid out of his 
estate, unless it should be known that the 
wife had died first, in which case the 
husband’s portion of inheritance would drop 
from the dower [that is, must be deducted 
from it] on account that he also is an heir; 

■—and, in the latter, because the woman’s 
proper dower had become a debt upon the 
husband, the same as a specified dower, and 
therefore does not drop in consequence of his 
death, any more than where onlv one of the 
parties dies.—Haneefa argues that, in this 
case, a supposition of the death of both 
husband and wife affords a conclusion that 
their peers and contemporaries are already cut 
off by death, and no longer remain, because 
it is most probable that they would not both 
die until after a length of time ; and after 
the lapse of«such a period, their peers and 
contemporaries no longer remaining, from 
whom*can the Kawzee judge of or decide 
what the value of the woman's proper dower 
ought to be ?—Haneefa, however, holds also 
that where the husband and wife both happen 
to die before the lapse of any length of time, 
so as that their peers and contemporaries are 
still remaining, her heirs are entitled to her 
proper dower. 

Case of a dispute concerning articles sent 
bv a husband to his wife —If a husband were 
to send anything to his wife, and she were 
to denominate it a present, while he asserts 
that he has given it in part payment of her 
| dower, in this case the declaration of the 
husband must be credited, because he is the 
giver, and consequently must be supposed 
to know his own intentions best;—moreover, 
it is evidently the business of the husband to 
liquidate the obligation which lies against 
him before he proceeds to perform gratuitous 
acts ; his declaration, therefore, must be 
credited, except where the thing sent con¬ 
sists of victuals ready dressed for eating (such 
as roasted, or boiled, or stewed, and so forth), 
i in which case the assertion of the woman 
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must be credited, because it is usual and 
customary for husbands to send such articles 
as presents to their wives, not counting it in 
the dower ; but in respect to wheat or barley, 
the declaration of the husband should be 
credited for the reason above mentioned. — 
Some have observed that articles, the supply 
of which is generally held incumbent upon 
the husband, such as shifts, and robes, and 
veils, are not to be counted in the dower, 
apparen circumstances arguing against 
this 

Section. 

O .he aouier of infidel subjects and of 
aliens, where none has been stipulated , or 
where it consists of carrion. — If a Christian 
man marry a Christian woman without stipu¬ 
lating any dower, or marking it consist of 
carrion,* such as may be deemed lawful by 
those of their profession, and have carnal 
connection with her, or divorce her before 
consummation, or die and leave her, the 
woman is not entitled to any dower what¬ 
ever, although both parties should have 
embraced the faith within the interim —And 
the law * is the same where the parties are 
aliens married on like terms in a foreign 
country. The opinion of the two disciples 
concerning aliens as the same as that of 
Aboo Haneefa; but with respect to Christians, 
being Zimmees (that is, subjects of the 
Mussulman government), they hold that the 
woman is entitled to her proper dower, where 
the husband either consummates the marriage 
hv committing the carnal act, or dies ; and 
that she is entitled to a present when he 
divorces her before consummation.—Ziffer 
alleges that the alien woman is entitled to 
her proper dower in either case (that is, in 
the event either of the husband's death, or 
of divorce), because the law does not hold it 
allowable to seek or desire marriage but in 
return for property, and this rule equally 
affects Infidels and Mussulmans, as marriage 
forms a part of the temporal law, the obliga¬ 
tions of which extend to all alike. To this 
the two disdples reply, that aliens do not 
take upon themselves any obligation to the 
observance of the laws of Islam, neither are 
they capable of so doing, on the account of 
a difference of country : contrary to the case 
of Zimmees, who are subject to the Mussul¬ 
man law in all temporal concerns, or acts to 
which the temporal law has reference (such 
as whoredom, usury, and so forth), since 
they are fully capable of taking upon them¬ 
selves an obligation to the observance of 
those laws, as being native subjects of the 
Mussulman country. Haneefa reasons upon 
this, that Zimmees do not subject themselves 
to any of the laws of Islam, either with 
respect to things which are merely of a 


* Meaning the ^flesh or carcass of any 
animal which dies a natural death.—The 
original word signifies the flesh of any fowl 
or quadruped not being Game) which has 
not been lawfully slain. 


religious nature (such as fasting and prayer) 
or with respect to such temporal acts as, 
though contrary to the Mussulman law, they 
may hold to be legal (such as the sale of 
wine, or of swine's flesh), because we are 
commanded to leave them at liberty, in all 
things which may be deemed by them to be 
proper; according to the percepts of their 
own faith ; wherefore, with respect to all 
such acts, Zimmees are the same as aliens ; 
but from these is to be excepted whoredom, 
that being held universally, and by all sects, 
to be a criminal act; and as to usury, no 
such thing can have legal existence, it being 
excepted from all the obligations to which 
the person can be subject, because of a saying 
of the Prophet, '‘Observe that between us, 
and whosoever takes usuiy, no engagements 
exist."—The compiler of the Hedaya re¬ 
marks that what Mohammed has advanced 
in the Jama Sagheer, "If a Christian man 
marry a Christian woman without any 
dower"—and so forth,—may be understood 
in two ways,—one’ the absolute exception of 
a dower (that is especially stipulating that 
there shall be none) ; and the other, merely 
the omitting to mention it in the contract. 
Some have said, concerning this case, that 
where the dower is either made to consist of 
unlawful articles, or is not mentioned in the 
contract, there are two traditions ; according 
to one, the woman is entitled to her proper 
dower (as maintained by the two disciples), 
and according to the other, nothing whatever 
is due ; and it is from this variance on the 
traditions that the difference of opinion arises 
between Haneefa and Muhammed. 

Of the dower of infidel subjects, where it 
consists of wine or pork — If a Zimmee marry 
a Zinimeea, making the dower to consist of 
wine or pork, and one or both should after¬ 
wards embrace to the faith, yet the woman 
is nevertheless entitled to the unlawful 
article settled upon her, although the con¬ 
version take place previous to seisin, pro¬ 
vided the unlawful article had been identi¬ 
cally specified ; but if this be not the case, 
the woman, in the instance of wine, is to 
receive the estimated value of such wine, or 
in that of pork, her proper dower—This i»- 
according to Haneefa. Aboo Yoosaf alleges 
that the woman is entitled to her proper 
dower in cither instance. Mohammed, on 
the contrary, maintains that she is in either 
instance entitled to the estimated value of 
the unlawful article specified, whatever it 
be.—The reasoning upon which the opinion 
of the two disciples proceeds in this case is 
that by seisin, 'or possession, the right in 
the thing possessed becomes fully established 
and confirmed ; seisin, therefore, is similar 
to a contract of marriage, since, like that, 
it produces a right which had not before 
existed ; and consequently the seisin 0 f 
wine or pork by a Musslima, as a dower, ff 
illegal, the same as a contract itself'includ¬ 
ing a specification of such unlawful articles, 
as a dower; and this, whether those articles 
may have been indentically specified, or oniy 
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generally mentioned.—Abno Yoosaf further ing her a present ; and those who make the 
remarks that as, where the time of seisin is value of the article obligatory upon the hus- 
connected with the time of the execution of band, decreeing her an half of such value. 

the'-contract, if both parties were then to _ 

embrace the faith, her proper dower would phaptpr tv 

become due to the woman, so in the present itK lv. 


instance likewise : —with Mohammad on the OF THE marriage of slaves. 

other hand, the mention of the unlawful I 

article, as a dower, is approved; as being Slaves cannot marry without the consent 
held, by the sect of the parties, to be pro- of their proprietor. —The marriage of a male 
perty ; but yet the delivery is forbidden, on or a female slave is not lawful without the 
account of the parties having embraced the master’s consent. Malik has said that the 
faith ; wherefore the value becomes ohliga- marriage of a male slave is valid indepen- 
tory upon the husband, the same as where a dent of the consent of his master, becaiise he 
man makes dower of a slave who dies before is competent to pronounce divorce, and is 
the delivery.—The argument of Haneefa on therefore equal to the contracting of mar¬ 
tins subject is that a dower identically riage. The arguments of our doctors on this 
specified becomes the property of the woman subject are twofold :—First, a precept of ihe 
on the instant of the contract of marriage Prophet says, "Whatever slave marries with- 
being executed, for which reason it is that out his owner’s consent is an adulterer — 
a woman is empowered to make what use ! Secondly, marriage, with respect either to 
of her dower she may think expedient, by < male or female slaves, is a blemish,* on 
giving it away, or transferring her property | which account they are not at liberty to 
in it, either for or without a return ; and the ; enter into such a contract without the appro- 
only difference that possession makes ts, that 1 batinn of their owners 

the husband is thereby exonerated from Nor Mohotihs, —Neither is it lawful for 
responsibility with respect to it, this being a Mokatih to enter into a contract of mar- 
simply a transition of it from the possession riage without his owner’s consent ; because a 
of the husband to that of the wife, which slave of this description, although he be, by 
does not become prohibited here by the Islam virtue of his contract of Kitabat, rendered 
of the parties, any more than in the case of free with respect to acqui&tion, of necessity, 
a claim of restitution of wine which had been he remains with respect to matrimony, sub- 
forcibly seized :—that is to say, if a person je< t to the laws of bondage. And, fur the 
were to make a forcible seizure of wine from same reason, il is not lawful for a Mokatib 
a Zimmee, and this Zimmee should after- to contract his own male slave in marriage 
wards become a Mussulman, he is neverthe- without the consent of his owner, 
less still at liberty to claim restitution of j Although such may confmet their own 
the wine thus forcibly seized ; and so like- j f en iale slave s in murringe nor Mokatibas t 
wise in the present case (contrary to a case i although they have the same puvilcge» —Bur 
where a Zimmee purchases wine or a hog, ; may lawfully contract his female slave, as 
and afterwards becomes a Mussulman before j hence arises an acquisition, in her dower.-- 
he has taken possession of his purchase : for j n manner, it is not lawful for a Moka- 
in this case it is unlawful for him to take i tjba to marry without her owner's consent ; 
possession, and the bargain becomes void, bufr she may lawfully cantract her female 

because, in sale, a right of transaction with slave«in marriage, as hence arises an acquisi- 

respect to the property sold does not take don her as above. Neither is it lawful for 

place until after seisin is made of it by the a Modabbir or Am-Walid to marry without 
purchaser, which becomes forbidden by his their owner's consent, becasue his authority 
subsequent Islam) but where the unlawful w i t h respect to them still exists, 
article is not identically specified, nothing A slave may be sold for the discharge of 
but actual possession can establish pro- his wife*s dower. —If a slave marry with his 
perty in it, and this becoming prohibited i master’s consent, the dower (to the woman 

by the subsequent Islam of the party, and , whom he marries) is a debt upon his person, 

being thereby precluded, the price or value < f or the payment of which he may be sold, 
of the pork would not be due to the because the debt has become obligatory upon 
woman, because the receipt of that is the t^e slave on account ot the existence ot its 
same as of the property itself,-—hog s flesh j cause (namely, marriage, proceeding from a 
being of the class of things denominated i competent person), and the obligation of the 
Zooatal-Keem, whereas wm% is not of this j debt exends to the master also, he having 
nature, being of the class of Zooatai-lmsal, consented thereto, and accordingly devolves 
for which reason, if the husband were to upon him, in order that the creditor may be 
offer the value before Islam, the wife would protected from injury, as in the case ot debts 
be compelled to accept of that of the pork, contracted by a slave in mercantile dealing, 
but not of that ot the wine.— It is to be And a Modabbir or Mokatib are to dis• 
femarked that if the husband, in the present , charge it by labour —A Modabbir or Mokatib 
instance, were to divorce his wife before \ (j n case Q f md rnage) must discharge the 
consummation, the same difference of opinion j 


exists among our doctors; those who (as 


above) determine for a proper dower, decree- | *As tending to depreciate their value. 
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dower by labour, as not being liable to be 
sold, because the property in them is not 
capable of being transferred from one to 
another ; this debt of the dower, therefore ; 
is to be discharged by their acquisitions, so 
that the wife may not be subject to loss ; 
but their persons are not liable to be attached 
for payment. 

How far a master's desiring his slave to 
divorce his wife, is an argument of his assent 
to the slope’s marriage. —If a slave marry 
without his owner's consent, and the latter 
afterwards should say to him, '‘divorce" 
fyour wife] or "put her away/' his [the 
[owner’s] assent to the marriage is not im¬ 
plied, because such a mode of address bears 
the construction of obstructing or resisting 
execution of the contract, as the terms 
divorce and separation apply to that, as well 
as to the dissolution of the contract of mar¬ 
riage already executed . it is therefore to 
be thus construed, either because this is 
suitable to the state of disobedient and 
refractory slave, or because the prevention 
of a marriage is an act of less magnitude 
than the assenting to it. But if the owner 
were to say to his slave, "repudiate her by a 
divorce reversible," this implies his assent to 
the marriage, because a reversible divorce is 
not supposed but in a case of marriage 
[already executed], wherefore assent to the 
marriage, is hereby signified. 

Obligation of the dower in a case of invalid 
mariiage, contracted by a slave at the desire 
of his owner. —If a person desire his slave to 
marry such a female slave, and he accordingly 
wed her by an invalid marriage,* and have 
carnal connexion with her, Haneefa holds that 
the slave shall be sold for the discharge of her 
dower. The two disciples, on the contrary, 
maintain that the dower shall be exacted of 
him (the slave) upon his becoming free.— 
The foundation of this difference of opinion 
is that, with Haneefa, assent applies equally 
to a legal and to an invalid marriage* and 
consequently the debt [of the dower] is upon 
the owner ; but with the two disciples, assent 
applies to a valid and regular marriage only, 
wherefore the debt is not upon the owner 
(whence it is that it may be required of the 
slave on his becoming free at any subsequent 
period), for they argue that the intent of 
marriage is to guard against incontinence, 
and that end is obtained by regular, but not 
by invalid marriages, wherefore if a person 
were to make a vow that he will not marry, 
his vow applies solely to regular marriage : 
contrary to a case of sale ; that is to say, if a 
person were to empower another in sale, such 
power extends both to regular and to invalid 
sale, a variety of privileges being therein in¬ 
volved, suen as the right of emancipation, 
and so forth. Aboo Haneefa, on the other 
hand, argues that the word "marry" [in the 
owner'3 desire expressed to his slave] is 


*That is, under such circumstances of 
affinity, &c , as invalidates the marriage. 


general, and is therefore to be considered as 
having a general application, the same as 
sale ; and there are a variety of points in¬ 
volved in an irregular, marriage, as well as in 
sale, such as genealogy [of children born in 
such, marriage], and the obligations to the 
payment of dower, and to the observance of 
Edit; and with, respect to the instance of a 
vow, as produced by the two disciples, it is 
not admitted as applicable by Haneefa. 

Case of an indebted Mazoon t contracted 
in marriage by his owner. —lr a man con¬ 
tract his Mazoon, or privileged slave, who „U 
a debtor, to any woman in marriage, it is 
lawful ; and the wife [in virtue of her right 
to her dower] becomes a joint creditor with 
the others ; that is to say, the slave is to be 
sold for the discharge of all debts, and 
the price arising from the sale is to be divided 
between his wife and the other creditors, in 
p»opottion to their respective claims. The 
compiler of the Hedaya observes that this 
rule holds only where the marriage has been 
effected upon a tsjihr Misl, or less ; but if the 
dower exceed the Misl proportion, the other 
creditors are, in that case on an equality with 
the wife, so far as the amount of her Mihr 
Misl, or proper dower, and the payment of 
the excess must be postponed till after the 
discharge of the debt to the creditors ; the 
ground of which is, that the owner's autho¬ 
rity over his slave, with respect to matri¬ 
mony, is founded on lus having the property 
of his person (as shall be hereafter ex¬ 
plained), and that right of property still 
remaining, the marriage of the slave is 
completely legal and valid. 

Ob jECTioN.-*-ln consequence of the marriage 
the right of the creditors is rendered null both 
by design, and in effect; wherefore it would 
be requisite that, in discharging the debts of 
the Mazoon, those due to the first creditors 
ought to be first paid ; whereas it is other¬ 
wise in this case, for they are all put on an 
equality. 

Reply. —The right of the creditors is not 
designedly rendered null by the marriage : 
but the marriage being held valid, the debt 
of dower is due in consequence of the exist¬ 
ence of its cause ; and there is nothing to 
invalidate its existence ; the dower, there¬ 
fore, is the same as a debt of damage ;—that 
is to say, where a Mazoon slave, being 
already in debt, destroys or wastes the pro¬ 
perty of a stranger, the latter comes in as a 
joint creditor ; and the slave is as a sick 
debtor ; that is to say, if a sick person, being 
in debt, rnarry a woman, she comes in as a 
joint creditor with the others, to the amount 
! of her proper flower, and so in this case like¬ 
wise. 

A master may withhold permission from 
his female slave to dwell in the house of her 
husband —If a master contract his female 
slave in marriage to another man, he is not 
under any obligation to send her to the hoifbe 
of her husband, she still remaining'attached 
in service to her master ; and the husband 
shall be desired to visit his wife atbppor- 
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tune seasons, at her masters house, because 
his right to her service still remains in virtue 
of his property in her ; and if he were under 
any obligation to send her to the house of her 
husband, his right would be rendered null. 

And if he so permit, her husband must 
support her, but not otherwise, — And if the 
master should give permission to his female 
slave to dwell in the house of her husband, 
her subsistence and lodging are incumbent 
upon the husband ; but if he should not 
permit this, nothing whatever is incumbent, 
because subsistence is the recompense for 
the matrimonial restraint ; and if she live 
in the house of her husband, she is under 
this restraint, but not otherwise. And if the 
master thus permit her to dwell with her 
husband, still he is at liberty, notwithstand¬ 
ing, to call for and require her legal service 
at any subsequent period, because his right 
of usufruct still continues, in virtue of his 
property in her ; and this right is not relin¬ 
quished by such permission any more than 
by her marriage. 

The compiler of the Hedaya remarks 
that Imam Mohammed has said, "A master 
contracting his male or female slave in mar¬ 
riage is lawful/' without making any men¬ 
tion of the consent ot the slave to such 
marriage, which shows that this consent is 
not a condition ; and such is the opinion of 
our doctors, who hold that a ,master is em¬ 
powered to contract his slaves in marriage 
by compulsion ; that is to say, that the mar¬ 
riage ot such, where it is contracted by the 
master, holds good independent of their con¬ 
sent^ According to Shafei, wa master is also 
empowered to contract hi# male slave in 
marriage by compulsion ; and there is also 
an opinion of Haneeta lecorded to this effect 
this doctrine proceeds upon the principle 
that marriage is a natural privilege of man, 
and a slave is a possession of his owner by 
the laws of property, hut not by the laws of 
nature ; wherefore the master is not endowed 
with any absolute authority with respect to 
his marriage, contrary to the case of a female 
slave, whose owner, as being entitled to the 
carnal use of her person, is at liberty to 
transfer the same to any other. The argu¬ 
ment of our doctors on this subject is that a 
master, in causing his slave to inairy, acts 
with a view to the preservation of his pro¬ 
perty, because, by marrying, the slave is 
withheld from the commission of whoredom 
which is a cause of destruction or damage ;* 
the master, therefore, is fully empowered 
with respect to the marriage of his male 
slaves, the same as of his females ; but he 
is not thus empowered with respect to his 
Mokatib, or Mokatiba, because these are, as 
to privileges the same as free persons, and 
their consent is therefore a condition ; for if 
it were otherwise, their privileges and powers 
of action would be totally annulled. 


L 'On account of the punishment which 
attends it. 


[Voi.. r. 

An owner slaying his female slave before 
consummation has no claim to her dower .— 
If a man marry his female slave to another 
person, and afterwards put her to death, 
before her husband has had carnal connex¬ 
ion with her, no part of the dower whatever 
is, in this case, due from the husband, ac¬ 
cording to Haneefa. The two disciples hold 
that, in this case, the dower is due from the 
husband, in the same manner as it would be 
if the female slave had died a natural death ; 
and the foundation of their opinion is that a 
person who is slain dies by his own fate, 
death implying merely the termination of 
life, and life being terminated by the act 
of killing. The case, therefore, is here the 
same as if the female slave had been slain 
by a stranger ; that is to say ; if the female 
slave had been slain by a stranger, her dower 
would remain due fiom the husband, and so 
also in the present case. The argument of 
Haneefa is, that the owner of the slave, who, 
as being her Mawla, claims the consideration, 
has by his act prevented the delivery of the 
return (to wit, the person of woman), 
and consequently his right to the considera¬ 
tion is extinguished, in the same manner as 
when a free woman apostatizes ; that is to 
say, if a free woman apostatize fiom the 
faith before she has admitted her husband 
to the carnal embrace, no dower whatever is 
due to her, she [by her act of apostasy] having 
prevented the delivery of the return ; and so 
likewise in the present instance. With re¬ 
spect to what is advanced by the two dis¬ 
ciples, that “a person who is slain dies by 
his own fate," it may be answered, that 
although this be admitted, yet it holds with 
nsptct to a future state only, and not with 
respect to this world, murder, according to 
worldly institutes, being in the eye of the 
law considered as an act of destiuction, in¬ 
ducing retaliation, fine, and so forth ; and 
it i$ therefore to be regarded as an act of 
destruction with respect to the dower, that 
also being a temporal institution. 

The dower of u fiee woman is due, although 
she kill herself befoie consummation — If a 
free woman kill herself before she has ad¬ 
mitted her husband to carnal connexion, 
her dower is nevertheless due from him, 
contrary to the opinion of Ziffer, who con¬ 
ceives an analogy between this cu&e and that 
of a woman apostatizing before carnal con¬ 
nexion, or of a master slaving his female 
slave ; for he argues that no dower whatever 
is here due from the husband, as the wife to 
whom the consideration belongs, has by her 
act of suicide, prevented the delivery of the 
return* The arguments of our doctors are 
that, in worldly institutes, no regard is paid 
to the offence committed by a man upon his 
own person, wherefore suicide is to be held 
as dying a natural death, contrary to the 
case of a man killing hij female slave, that 
being an act to which worldly institutes 
have regard, and, as such, subjecting the 
perpetrator of the murder to the perfor¬ 
mance of acts of expiation. 
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If a man marry the female slave of another 
and be desirous of committing the act of Azil 
with her (i.e. emissio scminis in ano, vel 
inter Mamillas), this shall depend upon her 
master's permission, according to Haneefa ; 
and such also is the Zahir Rawayet. Accord¬ 
ing to the two disciples, the permission to 
this act rests with the slave, because [as 
being the man's wife] carnal connexion is 
her right ; but by Azil that carnal connex¬ 
ion which is her right is frustrated. Her 
consent, therefore, is a requisite condition to 
the legality of the act, the same as that of a 
free woman, contrary in the case of a female 
slave, who is the property af the person 
having such connexion with her,* because 
carnal connexion is not her right (whence 
it is that she is not entitled to claim the 
carnal act of her master or owner), and 
consequently her consent is not a condition. 
The principle upon which the Zahir Rawayet 
proceeds in this case is, that the act of Azil 
defeats the intention of marriage, which is 
the production of children, and this is a 
right of the master ;f whence it is that his 
consent is a condition, and not that of the 
slave. And heiein appears a distinction 
between the state of a free woman and that 
of a slave [in mairiage]. 

A female shite, upon obtaining her frec- 
dnm t has a right to annul the marriage con¬ 
tract.—Jv a female slave marry with her 
owner's consent,| and afterwards become 
fiec, she is then at liberty either to break off 
the marriage or to continue it, whether her 
husband he a slave of a freeman, because, 
upon Barreera (who was a Mokatiba of Aysha) 
becoming free, the Prophet said to her, "You 
ate now mistress of your own person, and 
theieibre at your own disposal," which tra¬ 
dition evinces that she is at liberty as above, 
whether her husband be a slave or a freeman, 
since the cause of her right of. opinion, as 
there mentioned (that is ,her being rrystress 
of her own person), exists equally yi either 
case. Shafei maintains that she has no such 
right of option where her husband is a free¬ 
man. The tradition above quoted, however, 
is in proof against him ; moreover, the power 
of the hqsband with respect to his wife is 
greater after her emancij>ation that it was 
before, because before she was free he had 
power to pronounce only a double sentence 
of divorce, whereas afterwards he is autho¬ 
rized to pronounce three divorces, on which 
account she is justly empowered to set aside 
the contract of marriage; so as that her hus¬ 
band may not obtain any additional autho¬ 
rity with respect to her in consequence of 
her emancipation. And the rule is the same 
where a Mukatiba marries with her owner's 


•As where a piaster has connexion with 
his female slave in virtue of propriety. 

fBecause he has a propriety in the chil¬ 
dren born of his slave. 

JThat is, at his instigation. 
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consent, and afterwards becomes free. Ziffer 
says that a Mokatiba has no right of option, 
because the contract of marriage preceded 
by, and was excuted with, her especial con¬ 
sent, and she receives the dower,* and such 
being the case, she can have no subsequent 
right of option, contrary to the case of an 
absolute slave, whose consent in marriage is 
not regarded. -The argument of our doctors 
is that the reason for her right of option (to 
wit, the accession, to the husband, of an 
additional authority with respect to her) 
appears in the case of a Mokatiba, the same 
as in that of an absolute slave, for before 
freedom the term of her Edit was only two 
menstruations, and she was subject to no 
more than a duplicate sentence of divorce ; 
whereas, in her state of freedom, her Edit 
includes three menstruations, and she is sub¬ 
ject to three divorces. 

But not otherwise —If a female slave 
marry without her owner's consent, and be 
afterwards made free, her marriage then 
becomes legal and valid, because, being of 
sound mind and mature age, she is compe¬ 
tent to the declaration and acceptance ; 
moreover, the illegality of the marriage was 
on account only of the owner's right, which 
being done away, it iemains lawful ; and the 
woman has not any option, as in the former 
case, because the marriage is not in this case 
valid until after emancipation, which conse¬ 
quently occasions no accession of power to 
the husband ; and hence the case is the same 
as if she were to bestow herself in marriage 
after emancipation. 

Case of p man marrying a female slave 
without ht.r ownn’s consent.— If a man 
marry a female slave, without her owner's 
concurrence, on a dower of a thousand 
Diims, her proper dower being one hundred 
Dirms only, and he have carnal connexion 
with her, and her owner afterwards emanci¬ 
pate her, the specified dower goes to him 
I [the owner], because the husband has here 
! obtained possession of an article which was 
the properly of the owner, who is therefore 
entitled to the return ; hut if the marriage 
be not consummated until after cmancipa- 
j tion, the specified dower goes to the woman, 

| because in this case the husl>and appears to 
have obtained possession of an article which 
was her property, and she of course is en¬ 
titled to the return, since tnc marriage, in 
consequence of her emancipation, takes 
effect from the period of the contract; and 
hence the specification of the dower is valid, 
and that which was specified is incumbent; 
and accordingly, no other dower is due on 
account of carnal connexion previous to the 
efficiency of the marriage, ...here that has 
been suspended [upon the event of the 
owner's approbation, or the slave's freedom], 
because the marriage, deriving its legaltiy 

•In opposition to the case of an absolute 
slave, whose dower is received byherMawala, 
or proprietor, and by him appropriated. 
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from the original contract, its efficiency is 
considered as existing from the instant the 
marriage takes place ; nothing, therefore, but 
one dower can be due. 

Case of a father cohabiting with the slave 
of his son.—I f a father enjoy the female 
slave of his son, and she produce a child, 
and he [the father] claim it, the slave be¬ 
comes his Am Walid, and he is answerable 
to his son for her value ; but he is not so for 
her dower, because a father being at liberty 
to possess himself of the property of his son, 
whenever that may be requisite to his own 
reservation, it follows that he may possess 
itnself of her son’s slave, where he requires 
her for the preservation of his progeny, since 
he thereby provides for his own continuance, 
he being virtually continued in his offspring | 
but the preservation of his progeny being a 
matter of less immediate importance than 
that of his life, he must pay a price in ex¬ 
change for the slave, whereas he might take 
his son's victuals without paying any price. 
—And here the father's property in the slave 
is established antecedently do his claim of 
the child, possession being a condition essen¬ 
tial to such claim, which does not hold good 
unless he be either fully possessed of her in 
all respects, or at least have a right of pos¬ 
session in her ; and neither of these exist in 
him (insomuch that he might legally marry 
her) ;—it is therefore requiste that his pro¬ 
perty in her be considered as existing a 
priori ; and this being admitted, the father 
appears to have had carnal connexion with 
his own slave, and consequently is not sub¬ 
ject to the payment of an A%ir.—Ziffer and 
Shafei maintains that the slave’s dower is a 
debt upon the father ; because they hold that 
his property in her is a consequence ot hi s 
Isteelad, 6r claim of the child,—that is, that 
hi* right of possession is thereby established ■ 
the same as in a partnership slave ; now the 
effect of a thing, is not found until after that 
thing has taken place ; and such being the 
case, as the carnal connexion appears to have 
been had, in the first instance, with the 
property of another, a dower is due. 

Case of a son contracting his female slave 
in marriage to his father. —If a man marry 
his female slave to his father, and she pro¬ 
duce a child, she does not become Am-Walid 
to the father, neither is her price a debt 
against him, because he is answerable for 
her dower ; and the child born of her is free, 
such a marriage being approved by our doc¬ 
tors.—This is contrary to the doctrine of ; 
Shafei, according to whom a marriage of 
this kini is illegal. The argument of our 
doctors is, that the slave is not at all the 

E roperty of the father, because, the sou 
eing her proprietor in every respect, it is 
impossible that the father should be so in 
any view ; the son, moreover, is endowed 
with privileges [in regard to her] which do 
not appertain to his father, such as selling 
or bestowing her in marriage or emanci¬ 
pating her, which evinces that the father is 
jot in any respect her proprietor, although, 


[ in a case where he has carnal connexion 
with her, punishment drops, on account of 
erroneous possession ; and his marriage with 
her being adinitte'd as legal, the conservation 
of his deed is effected by means of marriage, 
[not by means of Isteelad], so that his pro¬ 
perty in her is no way established [by the 
circumstance of her bearing a child to him], 
and consequently she does not become his 
Am-Walid —And here the father is not 
answerable for the value either of her or of 
her child, as he does not become proprietor 
of either ; but he owes her dower, ne having 
taken that upon him by his marriage ; and 
the child is free, because his owner would 
otherwise be his brother ; and he is virtually 
emancipated of course. 

The marriage of a free woman with a 
slave is annulled by her procuring his eman¬ 
cipation.— If a free woman, being the wife 
or a slave, should say to the proprietor of 
such slave, "Emancipate him on my behalf 
for a thousand Dams," and he accordingly 
emancipates him, the marriage is annulled. 
—Ziffer maintains that it is not annulled.— 
Our doctors argue, on this occasion, that the 
slave obtains his freedom from the woman, 
whence it is that the right of Willa rests 
with her, and also, that if she were under 
obligation to peiform an expiatory act, and 
intend her husband's release to stand as 
such, her expiation is thereby fulfilled.— 
With Ziffer the emancipation is held to pro¬ 
ceed irom the owner, because the woman has 
required him to emancipate the slave "on 
her behalf," which is absurd, since manu¬ 
mission connot take effect upon a slave who 
is not the property of the emancipator ; con¬ 
sequently, her requisition being improper, 
emancipation is to be regarded as proceeding 
solely from the owner. —Our doctors, on the 
other hand, say, that there is one mode in 
which the requisition of the woman may 
be rcnclerecf proper, viz. by considering her 
property in the slave to have existence pre¬ 
vious *to emancipation, as an essential (for 
her right of possession is a condition of the 
validity of emancipation on her behalf), and 
suqh being the case, her requisition "eman¬ 
cipate him, &c" bears the construction of 
her desiring the owner first to transfer to 
her his property in the slave for such a 
consideration, and then to emancipate him 
"from her," and the reply of the owner, 
"I have emancipated him," is as if he were 
to say that he had transferred him, and then 
set him free "from her and upon the 
woman’s property in him being established, 
it necessarily follows that the marriage is 
annulled, the marriage of a free woman 
with her slave being illegal, since possession 
by right of property is irreconcilable with 
possession by matrimony.—But if the woman 
were to say to the owner of her husband, 
"emancipate him from me/' without men¬ 
tioning any consideration, in this case the 
marriage is not annulled, and the Willa 
rests with the master. This is according to 
Haneefa and Mohammad.—Aboo Yoo&af says 
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that this and the preceding case are the 
same, and that the marriage is here likewise 
annulled, because in this instance also the 
transfer must be supposed to have previously 
taken place (though without any return), in 
order that the act may be lawful. 

Objection —Transfer of property, without 
a return! amounts to gift, and that is not 
valid without seisin ; now here seisin does 
not appear ; consequently how can the trans¬ 
fer be valid ? 

Reply — Seisin is not in this case regarded, 
any more than in Zihar ; thus, if the expia¬ 
tion of Zihar were in-rumbent upon any per¬ 
son and he were to desire another to give 
the victuals,* as from him, and the other do 
accordingly, the gift is understood indepen¬ 
dent of seisin ; and so here likewise — The 
argument of Hancefa and Mohammed is that 
seisin being declared, in the ordinances of .the 
Prophet, to be a condition of gift, cannot be 
oispenesed with; neither can it be established 
merely by supposing or assuming it, as an 
essential, because seisin is a sensible act,— 
contrary to sale, which is a legal transacation ; 
and in the case of expiation, as eiled by Aboo 
Yoos.it, the poor stand as the deputies of the 
expiatnr, in the seisin of the victuals, hut 
the slavc(in the case here treated of) cannot 
stand as the wife's deputy, because nothing 
is received by him, ;,o as to constitute him 
her deputy in seisin. 


CHAPTER V. 

OF THE MARRIAGE OF INFIDELS. 

The marrutge of an Infidel couplets not | 
dissolved hy their jointly embracing the faith. 
—If an Jnlidcl man and woman # marry with- ! 
out witnesses, or whilst the woman is«in her 
Edit from a former Infidel husband, £nd this 
be no objection by the rule of their own sect, 
and they afterwards embrace the faith to- | 
gethcr, their marriage remains valid.—This 1 
is according to Haneefa.—Ziffer maintains 1 
the marriage to he invalid in either case— j 
(that is to say, whether it be entered into I 
without witnesses or during the woman’s | 
Edit), but that Infidels are not liable to be 
called to an account until they embrace i 
IbUm, or until they appear to the law,—that 
is to say, carry the matter before the judge. 
—The two disciples concide with Haneefa in 
the first case|the defect of witnesses]j but 
agree with Ziifer in the last [the Edit). The 
aegtment of Ziffer is that the word of the 
sacred writings extends to all men alike, aiul 
consequently to Infidels; but the parties, as 
being Zimmees, are not liable to molestation ; 
bui this exemption from molestation is an 
effect of indulgEfice, and does not proceed 
from any idea of the marriage being legal 

* Book of Divorce, Chap. IX. 


and of course, where it becomes a subject of 
litigation, or the parties become Mussulmans 
separation must ensue, the illegality of their 
marriage still remaining.—The arguments 
of the two disciples are that the illegality of 
Poliandry is universally admitted amongst 
Mussulmans, and that Infidel subjects have 
engaged to follow the temporal law in all 
such points as are universally admitted ; but 
with rcspccl to the illegality of marriage 
without witnesses there subsists a difference 
of opinion among the Mussulmans ; and In¬ 
fidels have engaged only to follow such tem¬ 
poral law of Islam as are universally ad- 
1 nutted, and not such as are disputed ; hence, 

| in the case of I'olianday a separation becomes 
necessary, but not in the case of marriage 
: without witnesses. Haneefa argues that the 

< marriage is not rendered illegal by the m- 
I junctions of the law, because those injunc- 
i lions arc not addressed to Infidels ; neither 
I docs any reason exist why the Edit should 
■ be obligatory on account of the right of a 
! husband who has no faith in the necessity of 
! it ; contrary to a case whcie the Infidel wo- 
1 man is the wife ot a Mussulman, because he 
| has faith in the necessity of Edit : and there- 

< fore the illegality ot her marriage [with the 
i Infidel] should in thr> «, asc be established, on 
1 account of Ins [die Mussulman's] right ; and 
j the marnage being valid abuntio, on account 
l of no illegality appearing therein, continues 

to exist as» such, since tc ,t ntiony is not a con¬ 
dition with respect to the period of its exist¬ 
ence : and the i n< umst.imvs of appeal to the 
law oi of conversion to the laith, take place 
during the existence ol the marriage : neither 
docs the ciic iimslance ot the Edit forbid the 
continuance ot the marriage ; as when a man 
(foi instdiu e) lias carnal conn »xion, errone¬ 
ously, with the wife of another, in which 
case an Edit is incumbent upon the woman, 
but the marriage continues to hold good. 

Unless it he a marriage within the pro¬ 
hibited degrees —If a Majoosee wed his 
mother or his daughter, and they afterwards 
become Mussulmans, they arc to be separated. 
This holds with the two disciples, because a 
marriage within the prohibited degree is 
universally admitted to be null, on which 
account the rule extends to Infidels as well 
as Mussulmans (as hcfoie mentioned, from 
them, in the case of Edit), and the parties, 
upon their conversion, being necessarily 
j liable to molestation on account of such mar- 
I riage, it follows that a separation must take 
i place upon that event; arid it holds also with 
Haneefa, because, although such marriage 
be deemed lawful in the Rawayet Saheeh, 
yet the c ire inn* tance of the wife being within 
| the prohibited degrees forbids the continu- 
i ance of it after conversion, on which account 
separation is to lakr* place : contrary to the 
circumstance of Edit, which (according to 
■ Haneefa) does not forbid the continuance 
of the marriage. 

But if one of them only be converted , a 
separation takes place*—I f only one>ofthe 
parties be converted to the faith, a sepa*»- 
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tion follows ; but if one only appeal, Haneefa 
holds that separation does not take place : 
contrary to the opinion of the two doctors, 
according to whom separation takes place m 
this case also.—The reason, with Haneefa, 
for making this distinction between these 
two cases is, that the right of one party is 

not invalidated by the appeal of the other, 
as the faith of the one is not altered bv the 

aDDeal of the other : but where dne of the 
oarties becomes a Mussulman, although the 
faith of the other be not altered by that 

event, yet the faith of an Infidel is not suffi¬ 
cient to controvert or oppose the Islam oi a 
Mussulman, as Islam is the subjector and 
cannot be subjected.-But where both the 
parties enter into a litigation, n is univer¬ 
sally agreed that separation takes place, be¬ 
cause this mutual litigation amounts to both 
authorizing any third person to effect a sepa¬ 
ration between them, which lf 1 nV*'? 1re a t i° 
do the separation so effected would be legal. 

Apostates are incapacitated from marry- 
inc —It is not lawful that an appostate marry 
any woman, whether she be a believer an 
Infidel, or an apostate, because an apostate 
is liable to be put to death ; moreover, his 
three days of grace are granted in order that 
he may reflect upon the errors which occasion 
his apostacy ; and as marriage would inter¬ 
fere with such reflection, the law does not 

Per £ U like° manner, it is not lawful that a 
female apostate marry any man, whether 
Mussulman or Infidel, because she is impri¬ 
soned for the purpose of reflection (as above), 
and her attention to her huslrand would in¬ 
terfere therewith ; moreover, this circum¬ 
stance of her imprisonment necessarily pre¬ 
vents the matrimonial intercourse now 
marriage is lawful, not in respect to itself, 
but to its ends, and consequently, where 
these are defeated, it cannot he deemed in 

any respect theT or mother be Mussul¬ 

man, the,r children are Mussulmans.-WuEN- 
ever either the husband or the wife is a 
Mussulman, their children are to be educated 
in the Mussulman faith. And if either one 

or other [of an Infidel couple] become a Mus¬ 
sulman, and they have infant children, those 
are to be considered as Mussulmans in virtue 
of the Islam of one of their parents, because 
this is tenderness to the children. 

Or where one is of a superior order of 
Infidels, and the other of an inferior, their 
rhVdren are of the superior order.—I f one 
of a married couple be a Kitabee, and the 
other a Majoosee, their chifdren are to be 
regarded as Kitabees, because, in this also 
thSre U a degree of tenderness with respect 
to the children, as a M.joosee is worse than 
a Kitabee. Thi. is contrary to the doctrine 

Shafei who ho ds the infidelity of a 
Majoosee!' and that of a Kitabee to be equal: 
but wifl* our doctors a Kitabee is held 

magistrate is to require the other to em¬ 


brace the faith, and must separate them, in 
case of recusancy. — When the wife becomes 
a convert to the faith and her husband is an 
Infidel, the magistrate is to call upon the 
husband to embrace the faith also ; if he 
accede, the woman continues his wife ; but 
if he refuse, the magistrate must separate 
them ; and this separation, with* Haneefa 
and Mohammed, is a divorce.—In like 
manner, if the husband become a Mussul¬ 
man and his wife be a Majoosee, the magis¬ 
trate is to call upon her to embrace the faith 
also ; if she accede, she remains his wife ; 
but if she refuse, the magistrate must 
separate them ; but this separation is not 
divorce.—Aboo Yoosaf has said that the 
separation is not divorce in either case.— 
What is here advanced of the magistrate 
calling upon the party to embrace the faith, 
is an opinion of our doctors,—Shafei main¬ 
tains that the magistrate is not to make any 
such requisition because this is molestation 
and we have engaged not to molest Zimmees, 
as they have entered into a contract of sub¬ 
jection to us. 

Objection —It would hence appear that 
the matrimonial right of possession should 
not terminate in this case ; whereas Shafei 
also holds that it is terminated. 

Reply. —The matrimonial intercouise is 
not admissible between a Mussulman and an 
Intidel ; for which reason it is that the ma¬ 
trimonial right of possession is terminated 
on the instant of conversion, where either 
parly embraces the faith, before consumma¬ 
tion, because in this case the right has not 
been confirmed ; but, on the other hand, if 
conversion take place after consummation, 
the termination is delayed until the end of 
three menstruations, because the right has 
on this occasion been confimed ; as holds in 
divorce.—The argument of our doctois is, 
that, upon cither party embracing the faith, 
the ends of mairiage are defeated, on account 
of difference of religion ; hence it is absolutely 
necessary that recourse be had to som^. means 
by which a separation may be effected ;— 
now Islam, as an'act of piety, is incapable 
of being rendered a cause of separation ; the 
Infidel party is therefore to be calledupon 
to embrace the faith, in order that the ends 
of marriage may be answered byconversion, 
or that a cause of separation may be estab¬ 
lished in case of refusal. The reason upon 
which Aboo Yoosaf founds his opinion is that 
the occasion of separation, to wit, refusing 
the faith, may proceed from either the man 
or the woman ; a separation, therefore, on 
account of such refusal, is not divorce, any 
more than on account of a right of property ; 
—that is to say, if. of husband and wife, 
either become the owner of the other, a 
separation ensues ; but this separation is not 
divorce ; and so also in the present case.—In 
reply to this, Haneefa and # Mohammed argue 
that the husband, when he refuses the faith, 
wilfully withholds the customary benevo¬ 
lence from his wife, where he has it still in 
his power to continue it to her, by becoming 
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a Mussulman ; and such being the case, the 
magistrate acts merely as his substitute, in 
effecting the separation ; in the same manner 
as where a husband is impotent, or deprived 
of his penis; but a woman is not empowered to 
divorce, for which reason the magistrate can¬ 
not be regarded as her substitute in effecting 
the sparation when she has refused the faith. 

It is to be observed, that where the separa¬ 
tion takes place on account of the woman’s 
refusal of the faith, she is still entitled to 
her dower, provided her husband has con¬ 
summated the marriage, as in this case her 
right has been confirmed by the carnal act; 
but if the marriage should not have been 
consummated she cannot, receive any dower, 
because the separation has proceeded from 
her, and her right to the dover is not con¬ 
firmed ; thus the case here is the same as 
where a woman apostatizes or admits the 
son of her husband to carnal connexion. 

And if the conversion of either happen in 
a foreign country, separation takes place upon 
the lapse of the woman's term of probation. 

—If the wife embrace the faith in a foreign 
country, and her husband be an Infidel,—or, 
if a foreigner there becomes Mussulman, and 
his wife be a Majooscea,—the separation 
between them does not take place until the 
lapse of three terms of the wife's courses, 
when she becomes completely repudiated.— 
The reason of this is, that Islam cannot be 
made an occasion of separation (as has been 
before observed) ; and requiring the 
other party to embrace the faith is imprac¬ 
ticable, as the authority of the magistrate 
does not extend to a foreign land, nor is it 
acknowledged there ; yet separation is in¬ 
dispensable for the removal of evil ; the 
condition, therefore, of separation (to wit, 
the lapse of three terms of the woman's 
courses), must stand in the place of separa¬ 
tion effected by the magistrate ; and in this 
rule no distinction is made betvKfleen a woman 
enjoyed, and one unenjoyed.— Shafei Tnak.es 
a distinction, on this occasion, between a 
woman enjoyed and one unenjoyed, in the 
same manner as he distinguishes between 
them when they reside in a Mussulman terri¬ 
tory, and one of them embraces the faith ; 
as has been before explained 

If the wife be an alien, s he is not to observe 
an Edit, from separation, in csnsequence of 
her husband's conversion. — When a separa¬ 
tion takes place between husband and wife, 
in consequence of the conversion of the former, 
and the latter is an alien, she is not subject 
to any observance of Edit, according to all 
the doctors.—Haneefa holds the rule to be 
the same, where the woman becomes a convert 
and her husband m an alien ; that is, that 
the woman, in this case also, is not subject 
to any observance of Edit but the two dis- 
cip l|f maintain that she must here observe 
an Edit the same as would be incumbent 
upon her if she were to come into the Mus- 
4 aylman territory; as shall be hereafter 
demonstrated. 


The conversion of the * husband of a 
Kitabeea does not occasion separation.— If 
the husband of a Kitabeea become a Mussul¬ 
man, their marriage still endures, because 
the marriage of a Mussulman with a Kitabeea 
being legal ab initio, its continuance is so 
a fortiori. 

Case of a convert removing from a foreign 
land into a Mussulman territory .—If either 
husband or wife become a convert to the faith 
in a foreign country, and afterwards remove 
thence into the Mussulman territory, a 
separation takes place between them:—this 
is contradicted by Shafei but if either 
party be brought, as a captive, out of the 
foreign country, separation takes place 
between them, according to all the doctors : 
if, however, both the parties be Wrought 
captives together we hold that there is no 
separation ; whereas Shafei says that separa¬ 
tion takes place.—Hence it may be collected 
that the circumstance of the parties residing 
apart in different countries is held to be a 
cause of separation by our doctors, but not 
that of their capture ; and that Shafei main¬ 
tains the reverse of this opinion —The argu¬ 
ment of the latter is that separation of 
country is a cause of termination of autho¬ 
rity. but has no effect in occasioning an 
absolute separation in this case, any more 
than where an alien resides under protection 
in a Mussulman territory, whilst his wife 
remains in her own country ; or where a 
Mussulman goes under protection into a 
foreign land, leaving his wife in the Mussul¬ 
man territory : in neither of which cases 
would separation take place, and so in this 
instance likewise capture, on the other 
hand, leads to this, that the captive is the 
sole and exclusive property of the captor, 
which cannot be established without a ter¬ 
mination of the former's marriage, as it is 
on the same principle that a captive stands 
virtually released from all his debts.—Our 
doctors, in support of their opinion, argue 
that by operation of country all matrimonial 
intercourse between the parties, whethe 
actual or consequential, is entirely broker 
off, and thus this separation resembles illen 
gality by affinity ; capture, on the otheh 
hand, occasions property in the person, whica • 
does not forbid marriage at first, for if 
man contract his slave in marriage, it is 
lawful ; and so, also, it does not forbid the 
continuance of the marriage ; as in the case 
of purchase, where if a person should perchas 
a female slave, the wife of another, the mar 
riage does not, on that account, become null, 
—.And in reply to what Shafei has advanced 
with respectJ:o capture,—it is admitted that 
this makes the captive the exclusive property 
of the captor, in respect to substance, but 
, the object of marriage (to wit, the use of 
the woman's person), is not substance, and 
therefore capture does not annul the mar¬ 
riage ; moreover, between a protected for¬ 
eigner and his wife separation of abode <3bes 
not virtually take place, as his ultimate in¬ 
tention is to reurn home, whence he may be 
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regarded, virtually, as in a foreign country, 
during his residence in the Mussulman ter¬ 
ritory, 

A woman, retiring from a foreign to a 
Mussulman country, is at liberty to marry. 
—If a woman come out of a foreign country 
into the Mussulman territory, and there be¬ 
come either a Zimmee, or a convert to the 
faith, it is lawful for her to marry;* and 
Haneefa holds that she is not under any 
obligation to observe an Edit. The two 
disciples say that she must observe an Edit, 
because separation takes place upon her en¬ 
tering the Mussulman territory and she then 
becomes subject to the Mussulman laws. 
The argument of Haneefa is that the Edit 
is a consequence of an antecedent marriage, 
enjoined on account of the importance of the 
matrimonial tie ; but this tie is of no impor¬ 
tance whatever with respect to foreigners, for 
which reason it is that Edit is not enjoined 
upon a ' oman who is a captive. 

But if pregnant, she must wait until her 
delivery .— If the woman in question be preg¬ 
nant, she must not marry until she be deli¬ 
vered. This is the doctrine of the Zahir 
Zawayet. It is recorded from Haneefa that 
her marriage is approved ; but her husband 
must not have carnal connexion with her 
until after her delivery, as is the rule with 
women pregnant by fornication. The ground 
of the former opinion is that the parentage 
of the feetus is ascertained [as from some 
alien] and therefore the former matrimonial 
tie is regarded, with respect to the establish¬ 
ment of parentage, and must consequently 
he so, with respect to forbidding her marriage 
likewise, on a principle of caution. 

In a case of apostacy separation takes place 
without divorce .— If either husband or wife 
apostatize from the faith, a separation takes 
place without divorce, according to Haneefa 
and Aboo Yoosaf. Mohammed alleges that 
if the apostacy be on the part of the hus¬ 
band, the separation is a divorce, because he 
conceives an analogy between this case and 
that of the husband refusing the fajlh; for 
as, in the latter instance, he by his refusal 
appears wilfully to withhold the customary 
benevolsence from his wife, where he has it 
still in his power to continue it to her, so 
likewise in the former, by his apostacy. 
Aboo Yoosaf holds here to his opinion as 
before recited in the case of refusal. Haneefa 
makes a distinction between refusal of the 
faith and apostacy from it ; and his reason 
for this distinction is that apostacy annuls 
marriage, because the blood of an apostate 
no longer remains under the protection of 
the law, and his life is Mob^h [free to any 
one to take ; now divorce is used for the 
purpose of dissolving a marriage which ac¬ 
tually exists ; and hence apostacy cannot 
possibly be considered as divorce : contrary 
to the case of refusal of the faith, because it 


6 * 

•Although she be already married in the 

foreign country. 


is on account of the ends of matrimony being 
thereby defeated that separation is enjoined, 
in that instance, as has been already said ; 
and for this reason it is that the separation 
is there suspended upon a decree of the 
magistrate, whereas in apostacy it takes 
place without any such decree. It is to be 
observed, however, that if the apostacy be 
on the part of the husband, his wife is en¬ 
titled to her whole dower where he has 
had carnal connexion with her or to half 
her dower in defect of this ; and where the 
apostacy is on the part of the wife, she is 
in like manner entitled to her whole dower, 
if her husband has had carnal connexion 
with her ; but if not, she has no claim what¬ 
ever either to dower or alimony, because the 
separation is in this case a consequence of 
her own act. 

But if a man and wife apostatize together , 
their marriage still continues .— If the hus¬ 
band and wife should both apostatize toge¬ 
ther, and afterwards return to the faith at 
the same time, their marriage is by a favour¬ 
able construction of the law, permitted to 
endure. Ziffcr says that it is annulled, be¬ 
cause the apostacy of any one of them for¬ 
bids the duration of it, and where that 
appears in both, it is found in one of them : 
but our doctors, in support of their opinion, 
cite an instance recorded to have happend 
in the time of the blessed companions [of 
the Prophet], when the tribe of liinncy 
Haneefa, after having apostatized, returned 
to the faith, and the companions did not 
direct them to renew their marriage ; and 
their apostacits were all considered as having 
taken place at the same time, because of the 
uncertainty of the dates. But if after their 
joint apostacy, either the husband or wife 
were singly to reurn to the faith, their mar¬ 
riage is, dissolved, because here one of them 
persists in apostacy, and that forbids the 
continuance of marriage, the same as it does 
the matrimonial engagement at first. 


CHAPTER VI. 

OF KISSM OR PARTITION 

A man must cohabit equally ivith all his 
wives.—I p a man have two or more wives, 
being all free women, it is incumbent upon 
him to make an equal partition of his coha¬ 
bitation among them, whether he may have 
married them as virgins or as Siyeebas, or 
whether some of them be of the former 
description, and others of the latter ; be¬ 
cause the Prophet has said, “The man who 
hath two wives, and who, in partiton, in¬ 
clines particularly to one of them, shall in 


*By Kissm is understood that equal par¬ 
tition of cohabitation which a husband is 
required, by aw, to make among his wivei, 
where he has a plurality of them. 
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the day of judgment incline to one side" 
(that is to «ay, shall be paralytic); and it is 
recorded bv Aysha that he made such, equal 
partition of cohabitation among his wives,— 
saying, "O God, I thus make an equal par¬ 
tition as to what is in my power: do not 
therefore bring me to account for that which 
is not in my power*' (by which he means the 
affections, these not being optional). 

The wife of a prior marriage, and a new 
wife, are alike in this point, because the 
tradition above cited is general in its appli¬ 
cation, and also, because partition is one of 
the rights of marriage, and in these both 
descriptions of wives are equal. 

But the mode of partition ij left to him¬ 
self.—I t is left to the husband to determine 
the measure of partition ; that is to say, if 
he choose, he may fix it at one day of cohabi¬ 
tation with each of his wives, successively, 
or more ; and it is also to be remarked that 
by the equality of partition incumbent upon 
the husband is to be understood simply resi¬ 
dence, but not coition, as the latter must 
depend upon the erection of the virile mem¬ 
ber, which is not a matter of option, and 
therefore, like the affections, not always in 
the husband's power. 

Partition, where the wives are of different 
rank or degree, must he adjusted accordingly . 
—If a man be married t® two wives, one of 
them a free woman, and the other a slave, he 
must divide his time into three portions, 
cohabiting two portions with the former and 
one with the latter, because the same is 
recorded of Alee : and also, because, as it is 
lawful to marry a free woman upon a slave, 
but not a slave upon a free woman,* it hence 
appears that the rights of the former in 
marriage are short of those of the latter — 
And a Mokatiba. Modabbira, or Am-Walid, 
are, with respect to their right of partition, 
the same as slaves. # 

Partition is not incumbent whilst 9 the 
husband is on a journev. — Women haye no 
right to . partition whilst their husband is 
upon a journey, and hence, during that 
period, it is at his option to carry along with 
him whomsoever he pleases ; but it is prefer¬ 
able that he cause them to draw lots, and 
take with him on the journev her upon whom 
the lot may happen to fall. -Shafei says 
that the determination of this point by lots 
is incumbent upon the husband, because it is 
recorded of the Prophet, that whenever he 
intended a journey he caused his wives thus 
to draw lots.—Our doctors, however, allege 
that the Prophet's reason for this was only 
that he might satisfy the minds of his wives; 
wherefore drawing lots is laudable merely, 
because a man's wives have no claim what¬ 
soever to partition during the period of their 
husband being on a journey, since he is at 


* By marrying one woman upon another is 
to be understood a man marrying a woman 
when he is already possessed of a wife ; the 
expression is merely idiomatical. 


liberty not to carry any of them along with 
him, and consequently it is lawful for him to 
take any one of them. 

The time of a journey is not to be counted 
against a husband;—that is to say, he is 
under no obligation, on his return, to make 
up for the partition lost within that time, by 
a proportionable cohabitation with the wife 
or wives whom he may have left at home, 
they having no claim whatever to his coha¬ 
bitation with them during such period. 

If one wife bestow her turn [of cohabita¬ 
tion] upon another, it is lawful; because 
Soolah the daughter of Zooma gave up her 
turn to Aysha : but if a woman give up her 
turn, she is not at liberty to resume it, 
because she drops a right which is not as yet 
established in her, and absolute dereliction 
cannot take place unless it be of a right 
already established,—wherefore her resump¬ 
tion here is as if she were to withhold from 
bestowing her turn upon the other. 


BOOK III. 

OF RIZA, OR FOSTERAGE. 

Definition of the term. —Riza, in its legal 
sense, means a child sucking milk from the 
breast of a woman for a certain time, which 
is termed the period of fosterage,* 

Degree of fosterage which occasions prohi¬ 
bition. — Prohibition is attached to fosterage 
in whatever degree, if it be found .within the 
usual period ot infants subsisting at the 
breast.—Shafei says that prohibition is not 
established unless the child have sucked the 
breast at least five different times, insomuch 
that if an infant were to suck for any parti¬ 
cular space of time, whether a day or an 
hour, uninterruptedly, this would not occa¬ 
sion prohibition, because the Prophet has 
said, "Sucking, or giving suck, for once or 
twice, does not render prohibited.*'—Our 
doctors support their opinion upon the 
authority of the sacred text, God saying, in 
the Koran, "Your mothers who have 

SUCKLED YOU ARE PROHIBITED UNTO YOU,***— 

and also upon a precept of the Prophet, that 
"whatever is prohibited by consanguinity, 
is also prohibited by fosterage,"—where no 
distinction whatever is made between a 
smaller and a greater degree of it. 


* Fosterage, with respect to the prohibit- 
tions occasion * by it, is of two kinds; 
First, where a woman takes a strange child 
to aurse. by which all future matrimonial 
connexion between that child and the woman 
or her relations with the prohibited degrees, 
is rendered illegal; Secondly, where a 
woman nurses two children, male and female* 
upon the same milk, which prohibits any 
future matrimonial connexion between them. 
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Objection. —A greater degree of fosterage 
is essential to the establishment of prohibi¬ 
tion, because the latter is here founded 
solely in an apprehension of a participation 
of blood, * on account of the growth and 
increasing bulk of the body, which cannot 
take place without fosterage, in a consider¬ 
able degree; moreover, it occurs in the 
traditions that fosterage is the source of a 
child’s growth. 

Reply. —Although prohibition be founded 
in an apprehension of a participation or 
blood, on account of growth, yet that is a 
point which is incapable of being absolutely 
ascertained, and hence prohibition by foster¬ 
age is attached, not to the degree, but to the 
more act of fosterage, which is the occasion 
of such increase of growth: and with respect 
to the saying of the Prophet, as mentioned 
byShafei, our doctors reply that if the date 
of descentf of the text [of the Koran] before 
quoted was posterior to that of this saying, 
its authority is thereby superseded, and if it 
was prior thereto, yet the saying is rejected, 
because it contradicts the text. 

Length of the period of fosterage .— 
The period of fosterage is thirty months, 
according to Haneefa. The two disciples 
hold it to be two years, and of the same 
opinion is Shafei differ maintains that it 
is three years, because something in addition 
to two years is absolutely requisite (aecor- 
ing to what shall be hereafter shown), and 
such addition is fixed at one year, because 
that space admits of the child's state under- j 
going a complete alteration. The argument , 
of the two disciples is the word of God, to 
wit, “his [the child's] time i r N the womb]., 

and [until] HIS WEANING IS THIRTY 
months now the smallest space of preg¬ 
nancy is six months, and hence two years 
remain for fosterage ; moreover, the Prophet 
has said that "after two years there is no 
fosterage." The arguments of Haneefa arc 
twofold ; First the text already quoted, 
where it appears that God makes mention of 
two things, one the Hamal [or time of ges- 
tation], and the other the Fisal [or wean¬ 
ing], for both of which he indiscriminately 
mentions one period, namely, thirty months, 
wherefore it applies to each in two ; the 
same as in a case of two debts; that is to 


•Arab. Jazeeyat, a term which has no 
sense in our dictionaries in any manner 
applicable to the present case. It appears, 
from the context, to signify a participation 
of bodily substance, causing two persons to 
partake of one common nature.. 

fThe Koran was declared by Mohammed 
to have been delivered down to him in 
different portions at various times, and those 
he termed the Noozools, or descents. 

JArab. Hamal. By this is generally 
understood pregnancy ; but as the text here 
qiipted fcas reference to the child, and not to 
the mother the translator is under the neces* 
siiy of rendering it in a phrase applicable to 
the fbrmer. 


say, if a man (for example) ,were to make a : 
declaration that he owed such a person "one 
thousand Dirms, and five bushels of wheat, 
payable within two months," this period of 
two months applies to each debt equally, 

| and so in this case likewise. It may indeed 
j be objected that, admitting this, it would, 
follow that the time of being in the womb is 
also thirty months, whereas it is otherwise,— ‘ 
pregnancy being by law restricted to two 
’ years ; but to this we reply, that there is a cause 
i of restriction short of that period operating 
upon Hamal (is being recorded in the tra¬ 
ditions that a child does not remain in the ( 
womb of the mother above two years), where¬ 
as there is none upon Fisal, which of course 
stands as it appears to be : moreover, as a 
sucking child is nourished at the breast for. 
two years, so is it also after the expiration of 
that term ; for the weaning is not precisely . 

; determined to any particular period, but is 
effected by degrees, as the child insensibly , 
forgets the breast and inclines to other food : 
it is therefore necessary that some space for 
fosterage be allowed in addition to the two 
years, and this additional space is fixed at 
six months, being the shortest term of preg¬ 
nancy, as the lapse of that period affords, 
reason for altering the manner of the child's 
subsistence, because the subsistence of a 
foetus is irreconcilable with that of a suck¬ 
ling ;* and with respect to the traditionary 
saying of the Prophet, as cited by the two 
chscipes, it has reference solely to the period 
of the claim of fosterage; that is to say, it 
only goes to show that no obligation arises 
from fosterage ; so as to render payment or 
hire of the same obligatory upon the [child's] 
father, beyond the space of two years ; and 
the text of the Koran, which says, "mothers 
SHOULD SUCKLE THEIR CHILDERN FOR IWO' 
years,' ’ has also reference to the period of 
the claim of fosterage. 

Sucking ''beyond the term oj fosterage is 
not im occasion of prohibition. —If a child 
continue to suck after the proper period of 
fosterage is elapsed, prohibition is not hereby 
established ;t because the Prophet has de¬ 
clared that there is no fosterage after the 
expiration of the proper period ; and also, 
because prohibition is not established by anv 
fosterage, except such as is a cause of growth 
and increase, which are obtained only by 


•That is to say, it is to be supposed that 
within the last six months the woman may 
have conceived, and may, at the end thereof, 
produce a child ; and a woman cannot, with¬ 
out injuring the foetus, give suck to another, 
either during or after her pregnancy. 

fThat is to say, if, after the expiration of 
the proper period of fosterage, another child , 
be brought to the breast, and the former ‘ 
nursling still continue to suck, these two- 
are not hereby prohibiten to each other in 
marriage, although they would have been t 
so if they sucked together during the foster¬ 
age of the first child. 
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the fosterage within ift$.pvpper peiciod, since 
grownup persona would, not find any effec¬ 
tual nourishment from sucking. 

A child's forsaking the breast before, the 
expiration of,the period of fosterag^isnot. 
regarded; that is, to sjay> if a child withhold, 
from taking its milk $efore.. the ;periodof 
fosterage has elapsed, and there be still milk 
in the mother’s breast, and ajnv other infant 
stick the milk before the expiration of that 
period, in this case prohibition by fosterage 
is established between those children,—This 
is the 2ahir Rawayat -rHasan has recorded 
it as an opinion of Haneefa. that this is the 
case only where the first child ha* not as yet 
become attached to another species of food, 
so as to be capable of subsisting altogether 
without milkbut if the child have adopted 
entirely another species of food, this circum¬ 
stance is to be considered as a weaning, and 
prohibition by fosterage cannot in this case 
be established, because where the child is 
arrived at such a state as that other food 
suffices, the manner of its subsistence is 
altered, and that growth and increase which 
the child derived from sucking is at an end, 
wherefore the property of participation of 
blood, which is the occasion of prohibition, 
li not afterwards found. 

Is the sucking of a child, after the expi¬ 
ration of the period of fosterage, allowable 
or not P-'-Upon this point there are various 
opinions ; some have said that it h not so, 
because the act of suckling at all is per¬ 
mitted solely out of necessity, the milk being 
a constituent part of the woman's frame, the 
use of any portion of which, except as a 
matter of necessity, is prohibited ; and this 
necessity ceases* upon the expiration of the 
period of fosterage. 

Exceptions from the general rule of pro¬ 
hibition by fosterage — '‘Whatever is pro¬ 
hibited by consanguinity is so likewise by 
fosterage" (according to the saying of, the 
Prophet already quoted), except a suster’s 
mother by fosterage,* whom it is lawful for 
a man to marry, although he cannot lawfully 
marry his sister’s mother by blood, as she 
must either be his own mother, or the enjoyed 
of hjs father, both of whom are prohibited 
to him ; contrary to her mother by fosterage, 
—A sister’s mother by fosterage may be con¬ 
ceived in three different ways ; FiR9T, where 
a man has a sister by blood, who has a foster- 
mother, whom he may lawfully marry : — 
Secondly, where a man has a foster-sister, 
who has a mother by blood, whom he may 
likewise lawfully marry ;—and Thirdly, 
where a male and female infant, between 
whom there is no affinity, suck at the breast 
of one woman, and the female infant also 
aucks at the breast of another woman, in 
which case the male infant may lawfully 


•This is a very equivocal and vague ex¬ 
plosion, as appears by the succeeding defi¬ 
nition of the various descriptions to which 
it applies. 


marry the lastwon^n,, .whpw.jhe, foster- 
mother of the females, infant) that is s^y, 
of hw fofiter-si$te&<)r . J {J 

. A. man may^als* lawfully, tna/ry she, filter 
of his foster^on, although be, apt ifflm 
for him to marry the sister of his sona.py, 
blood, as she must be either fi¬ 

ghter, ot therdaughter pf this enjoyed iwifjp^ 
both of wham:are. prohibit^ to him, *, ; ^ 

Case* of 

is not lawful for a man to marry Mfife W 
his foster-father, or, of his< (in ^he 

same manner as he is.prohibited, from 
ing the wife of his- natural or )( (Wn/» 

because of the tradition before quoted.. i x ., 

Objection —It has been declared, in thi 
sacred writings, that it is lawful for m^n to 
nvtrry the wives of their^ sons by blood should 
this particular restriction to blood should 
seem to imply that marriage with the wives 
of foster- sons was lawful ; whereas it is 
otherwise. 

Reply.—T he restriction above mentioned 
refers to the exclusion of the wives of 
children by descent, and not to the exclusion 
of the wives of foster-sons, for th,e reasons 
already mentioned. 

Prohibition is attached to the milk °I, the 
man (that' is to say, to the milk of which 
he is the cause); if, for ; example, a ^hman 
nurse a female child, the, latter is prohibited 
to her husband, and to his father and son, 
because the husband, through whom the 
woman’s breasts have been filled with milk, 
is as a father to that child -ft is recorded, 
as an opinion of Shafei, that, prohibition is 
not attached *o the milk pf mdn ; because 
this prohibition arises from an apprehension 
of participation of blood; and the milk is a 
secretion from the blood of the woman, and 
not of the man.—The arguments of our 
doctors in, this case are threefold; 
the saying of the Prophet, as before quoted, 
"Whatsoever is prohibited by consanguinity 
is also prohibited by fosterage, —-and* pro¬ 
hibition by consanguinity being found in 
both father and mother, it follows that it is 
found in both these relations by fosterage ; 
— Secondly, the Prophet once said to Aysha 
(who had complained to him of Alia, the 
brother of Aboo Keis, appearing before her 
whilst she had only a single cloth upon her), 
"The act of Afla, in thus approaching you, 
is of no consequence, is he is your paternal 
uncle by fosterage;" which proves that 
affinity by fosterage is established on the 
paternal side, and that as the woman who 
suckles is the child’s mother, so is her hus¬ 
band its father, by fosterage Thirdly, the 
man is the cause of the entrance of the milk 
into the woman's breasts, and theretoTt the 
milk is, out of caution, to be regarded (with 
respect to the point of prohibition) as de¬ 
riving its existence from him. 

A man may lawfully marry the sister of 
his foster-brother, it being allowed to him to 
marry the sister of his . brother by blood 
(that is, the maternal sister of his paternal 
brother). 
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It is to be observed as a rule that when 
i male and female infant suck from one 
breast, they are prohibited to each other 
in marriage, because they have one common 
mother, and are therefore as brother and 

Bister. , „ „ 

It is not lawful for a female to marry 
any of the sons of the woman who has 
suckled her, because they are her brothers, 
—nor the sons of those sons, because they are 
her nephews. 

It is not lawful for a male to marry the 
husband's sister of the woman who has 
suckled him, as she is his paternal aunt by 

fosterage. . , 

Cases of admixture of the mxik tmth any 
foreign substance.—I f the milk be drawn 
from the nurse's breast, and mixed with 
water, prohibition is still attached to it, 
provided the former exceed the latter in 
quantity ; but if the water exceed, pro¬ 
hibition is not attached.—Shafci maintains 
that prohibition is attached, in the latter 
case also, because there is actually some of 
the milk in that water, and therefore it is 
indispensable to be regarded, especially in 
a point of prohibition, that being a matter 
of caution.—To this our doctors reply that 
anything less in quantity than that with 
which it is mixed is regarded as virtually 
non-existent, as in the case of a vow, for 
instance, where, if a man swear that "he 
will not drink milk," and he afterwards 
drink it mixed with a greater proportion of 
water, he is not forsworn. 

If the milk be mixed with other food, 
prohibition is not attached to 0 it, although 
the former exceed the latter in quantity 
This is according to Haneefa. The two 
disciples say that if the milk exceed, pro¬ 
hibition is attached. The compiler of the 
Hedaya remarks that this opinion of the two 
disciples proceeds upon a supposition that 
the milk and victuals do not undergo any 
culinary preparation after admixture ; but 
that, if they be boiled, or otherwise prepared 
by fire, all the doctors admit that prohibition 
is not then occasioned.—The two disciples 
argue that regard is to be had to that which 
exceeds (as in the case of mixing milk with 
water), provided it have not undergone any 
change by boiling or other cause.—The 
argument of Haneefa is that the food is the 
subject, and the milk only a dependent, with 
respect to the end it is intended for, to wit, 
sustenance ; the case is therefore the same 
as if the proportion of the food (exceeded 
that of the milk. « 

If the milk be mixed with medicine in a 
proportion exceeding the latter in quantity, 
prohibition is attached to it, because the milk 
is designed for sustenance, which is the end, 
and the purpose of the medicine is only to 
strengthen the child's stomach, or to forward 
digestion. 

If the milk of the nurse be mixed with 
that ef an animal, in a proportion exceeding 
the latter in quantity, prohibition is attached 
nnt if the milk of the animal ex¬ 


ceed the other ; regard being here had to that 
which exceeds, as in the admixture of milk 
with water. 

Or tutth the milk of another woman. —If 
the milk of one woman be mixed with that 
of another, in this case Aboo Yoosaf holas 
that regard should be had to the excess.— 
that is to say, that prohibition is attached to 
that woman's milk which exceeds the milk of 
the other in quantity,—because here the two 
milks, when mixed together, become as one 
substance, and hence the smaller quantity is 
to be considered (in the effect produced) as 
a dependant on the greater quantity,—Mu- 
hammed and Ziffer contend that prohibition 
is attached to both milks equally, as both 
are of the same nature and a thing 
cannot be said to exceed a homogeneous 
thing, because the admixture with any ar¬ 
ticle of a homogeneous nature adds to the 
sum, but does not occasion any destruction 
or change in the matter ; and the end in¬ 
tended is the same in both. There are two 
opinions recorded from Haneefa upon this 
subject, one coinciding with Aboo Yoosaf, 
and the other with Mohammed. 

Prohibition is occasioned by the milk of a 
virgin.— If the breasts of a virgin should 
happen to produce milk, prohibition is at¬ 
tached to it,—that is to say, if a male child 
were to subsist upon it, the virgin becomes 
his mother by fosterage, and his marriage 
with her is prohibited, according to the 
word of God in the Koran, "Your mothers 
WHO HAVE SUCKLED YOU ARE PROHIBITED 
unto you,” which text being generally ex¬ 
pressed, applies to all women alike :—more¬ 
over, the milk of the virgin is a cause of 
growth in the child, which induces an ap¬ 
prehension of participation of blood. 

Or of a corpse —If milk be drawn from 
the breasts of a deceased woman, prohibition 
is attached to it.—This is contrary to the 
opinioa of Shafei, who says that in the 
establishment of prohibition by fosterage, 
the primary subject of such prohibition is 
the woman whose milk has been sucked by 
the child, the prohibition pervading through 
the medium of that woman to others. (her 
relatives], but. by her decease, the original 
subjest of prohibition is removed,. she being 
then a dead substance ; whence it is that if a 
man were then to commit the carnal act with 
her, he would not be subject to the punish- 
meat of fornication, nor would prohibition 
by affinity be by that act established.. The 
argument of our doctors is that prohibirion 
by fosterage arises from an apprehension of 
participation of blood, which, appear in 
the increasing growth of the [child's] body, 
and this last ts occasioned by milk ; as in the 
present case. 

Casas in which mi/f^ does not occasion 
prohibition.—If a woman 's milk be adminis¬ 
tered to a child in a glyster, prohibition by 
fosterage is not attached to it.—It is re¬ 
corded from Mohammed that prohibition is 
thereby established, in the same manner as 
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a fast would be vitiated by it :—but the 

reason of this apparent inconsistency (ac¬ 
cording to the Zahir Rawayet) is that the 
cause of violating the fast is the restoration 
of the body, which is effected by the glyster : 
whereas the cause of prohibition by foster¬ 
age is the increase of the body's growth, 
which is not thereby effected, nothing being 
sustenance to men except what is adminis¬ 
tered by the mouth. 

If a man’s breasts should happen to pro¬ 
duce milk, prohibition is not attached to it, 
because the substance thus produced is not, 
in fact, milk, and consequently increase of 
growth is not obtained by means of it.—The 
principle upon which this proceeds is that 
milk cannot be secreted in the breasts of 
any person but one who is capable of child¬ 
bearing* 

Prohibition by fosterage is not attached 
to the milk of a goat (or other animal) that 
is to say, if two infants, a male and a female, 
were to subsist together, upon the milk of 
one goat, prohibition by fosterage is not 
established between them, because between 
mankind and brutes there can be no 
participation of blood (that is to say, such 
participation as would occasion affinity) and 
prohibition by fosterage arises from partici¬ 
pation of blood. 

Case of one of two wives suckling the other . 
—If a man marry an infant and an adult, 
and the latter should give milk to the former, 
both wives become prohibited with respect 
to that man [their husband], because if they 
were to continue united in marriage to him, 
it would imply the propriety of joint cohabi¬ 
tation with the foster-mother and her foster¬ 
daughter, which is prohibited, in the same 
manner as joint cohabitation with a natural 
mother and daughter —It is to be observed 
on this occasion, that if the husband should 
not have had carnal connexion with the adult 
wife, she is not entitled to anv d$wer what¬ 
ever because the separation has proceeded 
from her, before consummation :—bi^t the 
infant has a claim to her half dower, the 
separation not having proceeded from her. 

Objection. —The separation proceeds 
from her, because sucking the milk from the 
breast was her act. 

Reply. —Although the sucking was cer¬ 
tainly her act, yet the act of such an one is 
not considered as destructive of her right, for 
which reason it is that if she should happen 
to kill her inheritee, this would not set aside 
her right of inheritance.—If, moreover, it 
should appear that the adult had acted with 
any sinister view of dissolving the marriage, 
the husband is in this case empowered to 
take from her the half dower which he pays 
to the infant; but not unless she have acted 
with such a yiew, even though she were 
aware of the. infant being the wife of her 
husband. It is recorded from Mohammed, 
that the hushand u authorized to take the 
I infant's half dower from the adult, in either 
case,—-that is to say, whether a dissolution of 
the marriage may have her intention po 


not ; but the former (which is the Zahir 
Rawayet) is the more orthodox opinion, be¬ 
cause although the adult has by her act 
fixed and rendered binding upon the hus¬ 
band the half dower aforesaid (which had 
before stood within the possibility of drop¬ 
ping*), and her so doing amounts to a dam¬ 
age, yet she here stands (not as the actuat 
perpetrator, but) as the cause of the damage, 
since the act of giving her milk to the infant 
is not the occasion of dissolving the marriage 
any further than as it induces a consequence 
of joint cohabitation with a step-mother and 
step-daughter:—moreover, the annulling of 
a marriage is not what renders a dower ob¬ 
ligatory, hut is rather the occasion of its 
drooning : hut the half dower is incumbent, 
in the manner of a Matat. or present, in 
compliance with established custom ; and the 
annulling of the marriage is the condition of 
it^ becoming incumbent : and in this view 
the adult is the cause of the damage ; and as 
being the cause onlv. and not the actual per¬ 
petrator, transgression is made a condition 
of her responsibility, the same as in the case 
of d { gging a well.—that is to say, if a person 
were to transgress, in digging a well, by 
sinking it in another person’s ground, or in 
: the highway, he is responsible for the Deevat 
of anv one who might happen to fall into it, 
whereas, if the well were sunk in his own 
ground, he would not he resnonsihle:—now 
this transgression is not found in the adult, 
unless where she is aware of the infant being 
the wife of her husband, and that her view 
is sucking it is a dissolution of the marriage; 
hut where she is not aware of that circum¬ 
stance, or beifftr so. yet gives her milk, not 
with anv view of dissolving the marriage, 
hut rather of preserving the infant from 
perishing, in neither of these cases is trans¬ 
gression supposed to evist ; and, in the same 
manner, it does not exist, if she knew that 
the infant is the wife of her husband, hut be 
not aware that her sucking it will occasion 
a dissolution of the marriage. 

Objection. —No regard is paid to igno¬ 
rance of the law in a Mussulman territory ; 
how, therefore, can ignorance he pleaded in 
her excuse in the present case ? 

Reply —Regard is here paid to her igno¬ 
rance, not in order to avert the sentence of 
the law (which induces responsibility upon 
her), but solely to avert the construction of 
intent of dissolution, or of wilful transgres¬ 
sion, to which her act might otherwise be 
liable, and which being thus disproved, she 
is exonerated from responsibility as these 
are the onlv crises thereof, and neither of 
them ran apply to her. 

Evidence to fosterage require s the full - 

•That is to say, the obligation of which 
might possibly have been annulled or can¬ 
celled by the occurrence of some accident 
previous to the payment of it, such *as the 
decease of the infant before consummation of 
* the marriage &c. 
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number of witnesses.—Tnz evidence of 
woman alone is not sufficient to establish 
fosterage ; nor can it be established but on 
the testimony of two men, or of one man and 
two women.—Imam Malik has said that it 
may be established on the evidence of one 
woman, provided she be an Adil, because 
prohibition is one of the rights of the law, 
and may therefore be established upon a 
single information,—as, for instance, where 
a person purchases flesh meat, and any one 
bears testimony to its being part of a 
Majoosee sacrifice, in which case prohibition 
is established with respect to it.—The argu¬ 
ment of our doctors is that the establishment 
of prohibition in marriage is in no respect 
different from the extinction of a right of 
possession ; and the annulling of a right of 
possession cannot take place but upon the 
evidence of two men, or of one man and two 
women :—contrary to the case of flesh meat, 
as the prohibition to the eating may be 
established without affecting the proprietor’s 
right of possession, it still remaining his 
property under that prohibition :—the pro¬ 
hibition of this article, therefore, appears to 
be merely a matter of religion, and in which, 
consequently, a single evidence suffices. 


ROOK IV. 

OF TALAK, OR DIVORCE. 

Definition of the term. —Talak, in its pri¬ 
mitive sense, means dismission ;—in law it 
signifies the dissolution of a nferriage, or the 
annulment of its legality, by certain words. 
Chap. I —Of the Talak al-Sonna, or Re¬ 
gular Divorce. 

Chap. II —Of the Execution of Divorce. 
Chap. HI.—Of Delegation of Divorce. 
Chap. IV.—Of Divorce by a Conditional 
Vow. 

Chap. V.—Of the Divorce of the Sick. 
Chap. VI.—Of Rijat, or returning to a 
divorced Wife. 

Chap. VII.—Of Aila. 

Chap. VIII.—Of Khoola. 

Chap. IX.—Of Zihar. 

Chap. X.—Of Laan, or Imprecation. 

Chap. XI —Of Impotence. 

Chap. XII,—Of the Edit. 

Chap. XIII.—Of the Establishment of 
Parentage. 

Chap. XIV.—Of Hizanet, or the Care of 
Infant Children. 

Chap XV.- Of Nifka, ©^Subsistence. 
CHAPTER I. 

OF TALAK-AL-SONNA, OR REGULAR DIVORCE*. 

Distinctions of divorce. —Divorce is of 
three kinds ; — First, the Aksan, or most 

*TaIak-al-Sonna literally means “divorce 
according to the rules of the Sonna,” in 


laudable Second. the Hoosn, or laud¬ 
able (which are the distinctions of- the 
Talak-al-Sonna) ; and Third, the Biddat, or 
irregular. 

Talak Aksan .— The Talak Ahsan, or most 
laudable divorce, is where the husband 
repudiates his wife by a single sentence, 
within a Tohr (or term of purity),* during 
which he has not had carnal connexion with 
her, and then leaves her to the observance of 
her Edit, or prescribed term of probation. 
This mode of divorce is termed the most 
laudable, for two reasons First, because 
the companions of the Prophet chiefly 
esteemed those who gave no more than one 
divorce until the expiration of the Edit, as 
holding this to be a more excellent method 
than that of giving three divorces, by repeat¬ 
ing the sentence on r ach of the two succeed¬ 
ing Tohrs :— Secondly, because in pursuing 
this method the husband leaves it still in his 
power, without any shame, to recover his 
wife, if he so inclined, by a reversal os 
the divorce during her Edit : this method is, 
moreovtr, the least injurious to the woman, 
as she thus remains a lawful subject of 
marriage to her husband even after the 
expiration of her Edit} which leaves a 
latitude in her favour unreprobated by any 
of the learned 

Talak Hoosn.—-Tuz Talak Hoosn or 
laudable divorce, is where a husband repu¬ 
diates an enjoyed wife he three sentences of 
divorce, in three Tohrs. Imam Malik asserts 
that this method classes with the Biddat, or 
irregular, and that no more than one divorce 
is admitted as unexceptionable, because, as 
being in itself a dangerous and disapproved 
procedure, it is only the urgency of relese 
from an unsuitable woman that can give a 
sanction to divorce; and this urgency is 
fully answered by a single Tohr. The Argu¬ 
ments of our doctors on this topic are two¬ 
fold Fhist, a precept of the Prophet 
deWvercd to Ebn Amir, “One thing required 
by tlfe Sonna is that ye wait for the Tohr 
and pronounce a divorce in each Tohr ;”— 
Secondly, the propriety of a divorce rests 
merely upon the establishment of the actual 
urgency itself; that being a matter concealed 
and unascertained [but by virtual proof.} 
and the act of proceeding to divorce at a time 
when the desire of coition with the woman 
is fresh renewed (to wit, at the recommence¬ 
ment of her Tohr), is a proof of the urgency ; 
opposition to Talak Biddat, which signifies 
a novel, unauthorized or heterodox mode of 
divorce: the terms regular and irregular are 
here adopted as being the most familiar. 

•Meaning the apace which intervenes be¬ 
tween the menstrual fluxes. 

f Contrary to any other mode of divorce, 
as a wife repudiated in any other way cannot 
be again married to her first husband, unless: 
she be previously marked to, and divorced 
by, another man. 
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and the repetition of divorce at the two 
subsequent returns of the Tohr amounts to 
no nure than a repetition of the proof, and 
is therefore allowed of. Some of the learned 
have said that, in this species of divorce, it 
is most advisable that the husband delay 
pronouncing the first sentence of it until 
towards the termination of the Tohr, so as 
that the Edit may not be too much pro¬ 
tracted ! but it is evident that the husband 
should rather pronounce the divorce at the 
commencement of the Tohr, because, if he 
were to delay it, he might probably oe 
tempted to have carnal connexion with the 
woman in the interim, under an intention of 
divorcing her, and then divorce her after 
such carnal connexion, which is forbidden. 

Talak Biddat. —Tiie Talak Biddat, or 
irregular divorce, is where a husband repu¬ 
diates his wife by three divorces at once,— 
(that is, included in one sentence), or where 
he repeats the sentence separately, thrice 
within one Tohr ; and if a husband give 
three divorces in either of those ways, the 
three hold good but yet the divorcer is an 
offender against the law. 

Shafei has said that all these three de¬ 
scriptions of divorce are equally unexcep¬ 
tionable and legal, because divorce is in itself 
a lawful act, whence it is that certain laws 
have been instituted respecting it ; and this 
legality prevents any idea of danger being 
annexed to it: moreover, divorce is not pro¬ 
hibited, even during the woman's courses, 
the prohibition there applying to the pro¬ 
traction of the Edit, and not to divorce.— 
Our doctors, on the other hand, say that 
divorce is in itself a dangerous and disap¬ 
proved procedure, as it dissolves marriage, 
an institution which involves many circum¬ 
stances as well of a temporal as of a spiritual 
nature ; nor is its propriety at all admitted, 
but on the ground of urgency of release from 
an unsuitable wife : and there is no occasion, 
in order to procure this release, tb give three 
divorces at once, whereas there is an ejfcuse 
for giving three divorces separately irt three 
Tohrs, as this exhibits repeated proofs of the 
urgency of it :—and with respect to what 
Shafei advances, that "the legality of 
divorce prevents any idea of danger being 
annexed to it," we answer that the legality 
of divorce, in one respect (that is to say, 
inasmuch as it is a destroyer of subjection), 
does not admit the idea ot its being danger¬ 
ous, but that, in another respect (to wit, its 
occasioning the dissolution of marriage, which 
involves concerns both of a spiritual and 
temporal nature), it must be considered as 
attended with danger. 

The pronouncing for two divorces within 
one Tohr comes under the description of 
Biddat, or irregular, the same as that of 
three divorces, as already intimated. 

A question has arisen among the learned, 
whether the pronc^incing of a single divorce 
irreversible within one Tohr be of the 
description of Biddat or not ?—Mohammed, 
in the Mabsoot, has said,—* 'Whoever gives 


an irreversible divorce, although it be within 
the Tohr, forsakes the Sonna, as there is no 
urgent necessity for such a sentence to effect 
release from the wife, since by the lapse of 
the Edit that end is obtained but again, in 
the Zeeadat, he says that this method is not 
to be reprobated, on account of the occasional 
urgency of immediate release, which by an 
irreversible divorce is obtained, it not being 
then suspended upon the lapse of the Edit. 

Points to be attended to in adhering to the 
Sonna divorce.— Sonna (that is, attention to 
the mode prescribed by the Soona] in divorce 
appears in two shapes, adherence to number, 
and to time ; to the former, by restricting 
the sentence to that of a single divorce 
reversible, in which the enjoyed and the 
unenjoyed wife are the same ;—and to the 
latter (in which the enjoyed wife is solely 
considered), by pronouncing the divorce in a 
Tohr during which the husband has not had 
carnal connexion with her,—because it is 
the proof of urgency that is regarded ; and 
the act of proceeding to a divorce at a time 
when the desire* of coition with the woman 
is fresh renewed (as at the recommencement 
of her Tohr), is the best proof of such 
urgency : for during the actual time of the 
courses the woman is not an object of desire, 
and in a Tohr where she has been enjoyed, 
desire is lessened towards her. With respect 
to an unenjoyed wife, the Tohr and the 
courses are equal,—that is to say, the pro¬ 
nouncing of divorce upon her whilst she is 
in the latter situation is not irregular, nor 
reprobated, any more than whilst in the 
former. This is contrary to the opinion of 
Ziffer, he considering an unenjoyed wife in 
the same point of view as one enjoyed i but 
our doctors observe that the desire of coition, 
with respect to an unenjoyed woman, is ever 
fresh, and is not lessened by the circum¬ 
stance of her courses, so long as the hus¬ 
band's object (namely, _ coition), remains 
unobtained ; whereas, with respect to an 
enjoyed wife, desire is renewed upon the 
Tohr. 

Mode of adherence to the Sonna in repu¬ 
diating a wife not subject to the courses.—I p 
the wife be a person who, from extreme youth 
or age, is not subject to the courses, and her 
husband be desirous to repudiate her by three 
divorces in the regular way, he is first to 
pronounce a single sentence of divorce upon 
her, and at the expiration of one month 
another, and in like manner a third at the 
expiration of the next succeeding month ; 
because the term of one month corresponds 
with a return of the courses, as is mentioned 
in the Koran.-s-U is here to be observed that 
if the first divorce be given m the beginning 
of the month, the three months from that 
period are to be counted by the lunar calen¬ 
dar, and if in the middle of it, by the number 
of days, with respect both to the completion 
of divorce and of the Edit.—This is the rule 
with Haneefa.-The two disciples maintain 
that the second and third months are to be 
invariably counted by the lunar calendar. 
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the deficiency of the first month to be taken 
from the fourth succeeding month, so as to 
complete it. And it is also to be observed 
that it is lawful for the husband to divorce 
this wife immediately after carnal connexion, 
without the intervention of any time between 
the embrace and the divorce— Ziffer says 
that the husband ought to allow the inter¬ 
vention of a month, because the term cor¬ 
responds with a return of the courses, and 
also, because in consequence of th’ embrace 
desire becomes languid, and is not renewed 
until after the lapse of some time —Our 
doctors arsue that there can be no appre¬ 
hension of pregnancy with respect to the 
woman in question ; and divorce, after the 
carnal embrace, in the case of a woman who 
is subject to the courses, is not reprobated on 
any other account than as it induces a possi¬ 
bility of pregnancy, which renders the dura¬ 
tion of her Edit dubious, that of a pregnant 
woman being determined by her delivery, 
and, of one not pregnant, by courses ; and 
as to what Ziffer alleges, that “desire becomes 
languid in consequence of the embrace,'' it 
may be replied, that although this be ad¬ 
mitted, yet in the present instance desire is 
greater than in common cases, as the husband 
can indulge his carnal appetite with such a 
wife without any apprehension of her pro¬ 
ducing children, the support of whom might 
fall upon him ; she therefore is an object of 
desire to him at all times equally, so that this 
state [of a woman not being subject to the 
courses] is the same as the state of actual 
pregnancy ; now it is lawful to divorce a 
pregnant wife immediately after carnal con¬ 
nexion with her, because no doubt is induced 
with respect to the duration <?f her Edit, and 
the time of pregnancy is a time of desire, as 
a husband feels desire towards a pregnant 
wife, either because she produces a child to 
him, or because the embrace with her does 
not occasion pregnancy ; his desire, therefore, 
is not lessened towards such a wife by enjoy- 
ment. 

Or one who is pregnant .— If a man be de¬ 
sirous of repudiating his pregnant wife by 
three divorces in the regular way [that is, 
according to the Sonna], he is fiist to pro¬ 
nounce a single sentence of divorce upon her, 
and at the expiration of one month another, 
and in the same manner a third at the ex¬ 
piration of the next succeeding month. This 
is according to Haneefa and Aboo Yoosaf.— 
Mohammed and Ziffer say that the Talak-al- 
Sonna, with respect to a pregnant woman, 
consists in giving her a single divorce only, 
because divorce is in itself a dangerous and 
disapproved procedure ; moreover, the only 
rule instituted by the law ip effecting a tri¬ 
plicate divorce is, that the husband first pro¬ 
nounces one divorce, and at the expiration 
of a month, or the passing of the next 
courses, another and in the same manner a 
third at the expiration of the following 
month or the passing of the next succeeding 
courses t ; now the courses do not occur to a 
pregnant woman, nor does the lapse of a 


month stand in place of a return of her 
courses (as with a woman whose youth or age 
prevents her having them), her whole period 
of pregnancy being as one long Tohr ; and 
hence it follows that it is improper to pro¬ 
nounce more than a single sentence, the rule 
of the Sonna being restrictive to one divorce 
in one Tohr.—To this Haneefa and Aboo 
Yoo«af reply that, although divorce be in it¬ 
self a dangerous and disapproved procedure, 
yet it is admitted on the ground of urgency, 
and the lapse of a month is the proof of that 
urgency, and is therefore to be regarded here, 
the same as in the case of a woman whose 
youth or age prevents her having the courses : 
the foundation of this is that the period in 
question is such a time as affords a renewal 
of desire to persons in health and vigour, and 
therefore the act of divorce being proceeded 
in at such a season affords proof of the ur¬ 
gency of it, with respect to a pregnant woman, 
the same as to any other ; contrary to a wo¬ 
man whose Tohr is long [that is, by consti¬ 
tution or accident protracted to any unu ual 
length], as the lapse of a month is not a proof 
of necessity with respect to such an one ; this 
proof of necessity being found in her only on 
the renewal of the Tohr after the courses, 
the recurrence of which, with regard to her, 
is at all times possible, whereas, with regard 
to a pregnant woman, it is impossible. 

Case of divorce pronounced during men¬ 
struation.— If a man repudiate his wife 
during her courses, it is valid ; because, 
although divorce within the term of the 
courses be disapproved, yet it is lawful, 
nevertheless, as the disapproval is not on 
account of any thing essential, but merely 
because a divorce given during the courses 
occasions a protraction of the Edit.—This 
kind of disapproval, or interdict, is termed 
Nihee-Ie-ghirehee, # and does not forbid 
legality, whence a divorce given during the 
courses is valid ; but yet it is laudable that 
the husbanff reverse it as it is recorded that 
the.son of Omar having divorced his wife 
during her courses, the Prophet desired Omar 
to command his son to take her back again ; 
which tradition shows that divorce during, 
the courses is valid, but that reversal is in 
this case laudable.—This doctrine of the 
laudability of reversal is maintained by 
many of our modern doctors ; but it is certain 
that, in this case, reversal is not only laud¬ 
able, but incumbent, for three reasons ; 
First, in the tradition above quoted, the 
Prophet desires Omar positively “to com¬ 
mand his son/' and command is always in¬ 
junctive ;— Secondly, the pronouncing of 
divorce during the courses is an offence, 
which it is incumbent upon a man to expiate 
by every means within his power ; and this 
may be effected, in the present instance, by 
doing away its consequence, namely, the 
Edit ;— Thirdly, the protraction of the Edit 


a 

•This may be rendered prohibition for 
another reason. 
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is injurious to the woman, wherefore reversal 
is incumbent, the order that she may not be 
subjected to injury :—thus it is indispensably 
incumbent upon the husband to reverse the 
divorce, when given during the courses ; 
after which, when she has become purified 
from her courses, and has again had them, 
he may then either divorce her on the com¬ 
mencement of her second succeeding Tohr, or 
suffer her to remain The compiler of the 
Hedaya observes that this last is what is said 
in the Mabsoot. Tehavee has said that, if 
the husband choose he may regularly divorce 
his wife on the commencement of the Tohr 
immediately succeeding the courses in which 
he had given divorce, and reversed it, as 
above, Koorokhee says that what is thus 
mentioned by Tehavee is the doctrine of 
Haneefa. That which is taken from the 
Mabsoot is the opinion of the two disciples ; 
and the ground of it is that the regularity of 
divorce depends upon the intervention of a 
complete menstrual discharge between every 
two sentences ; and the first of these is defec¬ 
tive* on account of divorce having been pro¬ 
nounced in the middle of it, so that as part 
had previously elapsed, whence it would ap¬ 
pear necessary to complete it from the next 
following return ; but it is not lawful to have 
regard to one part only of the courses, and 
not to the other ; consequently, regard must 
be had to the next returning courses in toto. 
—The ground of Tehavee’s opinion is that 
the divorce, with its effects, having been 
annulled entirely by the reversal, it is the 
same as if no divorce whatever had taken 
place during the woman's courses ; and hence 
it is perfectly regular to pronounce divorce 
in the Tohr next immediately succeeding. 

If a man were to address his wife, saying, 
•* You are divorced thrice, according to the Son- 
na,”—and he have no particular intention in 
so doing, then supposing the wife tc\ be one 
with whom he has had carnal connexion, and 
also subject to the courses, she becomes opce 
divorced in that and each of the two succeed¬ 
ing wohrs : and if the husband intended in so 
saying, either that thre* divorces should take 
place collectively upon the instant, or, that 
a single divorce should take effect at the end 
of each succeeding month, the divorce, in 
each instance, takes effect according to his 
intention, whether she be in her courses or 
her Tohr at the period of its thus taking 
effect upon her.—And if she be one whose 
Edit is calculated by months (such as a 
woman, for instance, whose courses are stopt 
through age), and the husband have no par¬ 
ticular intention in thus addressing her, in 
this case a single divorce takes effect upon the 
instant, another at the expiration of a month, 
and a third at the expiration of the next suc¬ 
ceeding month : because the term of a month 
corresponds, in such an one, with the Tohr 
of a woman who is subj^t to the courses, as 
was formerly observed ; or if he intended 
that three divorces should take place collec¬ 
tively upon the instant, the three take place 
accordingly, in the manner already stated. 


But tf the husband were only to say, ' You 
are divorced according to the Sonna,” comit- 
ting the word “thrice,"—in this case the 
intention of three divorces collectively is not 
efficient. The proofs and arguments upon 
this passage are all drawn from the Arabic, 
and derive their weight from certain peculi¬ 
arities in that idiom. 

Section 

Of the persons who are competent to pro • 
nounce divorce— The divorce of every hus¬ 
band is effective, if he be of sound under¬ 
standing, and mature age ; but tnat of a boy, 
or a lunatic or one talking in his sleep, is 
not effective, for two reasons : —Fiest, be¬ 
cause the Prophet has said "Every divorce 
is lawful, excepting that of a boy or a 
lunatic ; M — Secondly, because a man s com¬ 
petency to act depends upon his possession 
of a sound judgment, which is not the case 
with infants, or lunatics :—and. one^ talking 
in his sleep is the same, in this point, as a 
boy or a lunaeic, since his words in this case 
are not the result of a deliberate option. 

A divorce pronounced by compulsion, is 
effective—T he divorce of one acting upon 
compulsion, from threats, is effective, accord¬ 
ing to our doctors.—Shafei maintains that it 
is not effective, because a person who is com¬ 
pelled has no option, and no formal act of 
law is worthy of regard unless it be purely 
optional ; contrary to the case of a jester, 
who in mentioning divoree, acts from option 
which is the cause of its validity.—Our 
doctors, on the other hand, allege that the 
person here mentioned pronounces divorce 
under circumstances of complete competency 
[maturity of age and sanity of intellect], the 

result of which is that divorce takes effect 
equally with that of a person uncompelled 
for with him necessity* is the reason of its 
efficiency ; and the same reason applies to the 
divorce of a compelled person, as he is also 
under necessity of divorce, in order that he 
may be released from the apprehension of 
that with with which he was threatened by the 
compeller.—The foundation of this is that 
the man alluded to ha. the choice of two 
evils; one, the thing with which he is 
threatened or compelled ; and the other, 
divorce upon compulsion ; and viewing both, 
he makes choice of that which appears to him 
the easiest, namely, divorce ; and this proves 
that he has an option, though he be not 
desirous that its effect should be established, 
or, in other words, that divorce should take 
place upon it; nor does t this circumstance 
forbid the efficiency of his sentence : as in 
the case of a jester ; that is to say, if a naan 
pronounce a divorce in jest, it takes effect, 
although he be not desirous that it should ; 
and so likewise the divorce of one who 19 
compiled. 

_ _ _ ■ ■ -- - »" 1 


♦Namely, the necessity of separation from 
m wife, who may be odious or diaagreable* 

to him. 
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Or in a state of inebriety , is valid.~ If a 
man pronounce a divorce whilst he is in a 
state of inebriety from drinking any fer¬ 
mented liquor, such as wine, the divorce 
takes place. Koorokhee and Tehavee hold 
that divorce ought not to take place in this 
case ,* and there is also an opinion record;cl 
from Shafei to the same effect. The argu¬ 
ment upon which they maintain this doctrine 
is that reality of intenlion is connected with 
the exercise of reason, which is suspended 
during intoxication from wine ; in the same 
manner as where a person has taken any 
allowed but inebriating medicine, such as 
laudanum, in which case a divorce pro¬ 
nounced would not take effect, and so in this 
case also. But to this our doctors reply thit, 
in the case now under consideration, the 
suspension of reason being occasioned by an 
offence, the reason of the speaker is supposed 
still to remain, whence it is that his sentence 
of divorce effect, in order to deter him 
from drinking fermented-liquors, which are 
prohibited. But yet if a man were to drink 
wine to so great a degree as to produce a 
delirium or inflammation of the brain, 
thereby suspending his reason, and hi in 
that situation pronounce divorce, it will not 
take effect. 

And so also that of a dumb person. — The 
divorce of a dumb person is effectual, if it 
be expressed by positive and intelligible 
signs, because signs of the dumb are autho¬ 
rized by custom, and are therefore admitted 
to stand in the place of speech, in the pre¬ 
sent instance in order to answer the necessity 
of him who makes them. Th^various species 
of signs used bv the dumb in divorce shall be 
set forth hereafter. 

Number of divorces in respect to free 
women and slaves.— The utmost number of 
divorces, with respect to a female slave, is 
two, whether her husband be a slave or free : 
and the same • with respect to a free woman 
is three.—Shafei has said that, in the number 
of divorces, respect is to be hat! to the state 
of the man ; that is to say, if the husband be 
free he is empowered to pronounce three 
divorces, although his wife be a slave ; 
whereas, if he be a slave, he is not authorized 
to give more than two divorces, although his 
wife should be a free woman, the Prophet 
having said "In divorce the state of the 
husband is to be regarded, and in the Edit 
that of the wife moreover, personal con¬ 
sequence is an essential circumstance in all 
points of authority, and that appertains to a 
freeman in a higher degree than to a slave, 
whence his authority, is most extensive.—The 
arguments of our doctors are twofold upon 
this topic ;— First, a precept of the Prophet, 
declaring, "The divorce of a female slave 
ire two, and her Edit is two courses ;— 
Secondly, it is the woman who is the subject 
of legality, and this legality entitles her to 
benefits ; but slavery entitles only to half 
of these benefits ; hence it follows that the 
divorce of a female slave should not exceed 
one and a half, but such subdivision of it 


being impossible, her divorces extend to two 
—As to the saying of the Prophet quoted by 
Shafei, that “in divorce the state of the 
husbanH is to be regarded,” it means no 
more than that the effciency to divorce 
proceeds from him. 

A master cannot divorce the wife of his 
slave. —The divorce of a slave upon his wife 
takes place ; but that of a master upon the 
wife of his slave is of no effect, because the 
matrimonial propriety being a right of the 
slave, the relinquishment of it rests with the 
slave, not with his master. 


CHAPTER II. 

OF THE EXECUTION OF DIVORCE. 

Distinctions.— Divorce (in respect to the 
execution of it) is of two kinds ; Sarcch or 
express, and Kinayat, or by implication 
and first of express divorce. 

The manner of express divorce— Talak 
Sareeh, or express divorce, is where a hus¬ 
band delivers the sentence in direct and 
simple terms, as if he were to say, ’T have 
divorced you,” or “you arc divorcen" which 
effects a Talak Rijai, or divorce reversible,— 
that is to say, a divorce such as leaves it in 
the husband’s power lawfully to take back 
his wife at any time before thz expiration of 
the Edit : and these forms are termed Sareeh, 
or express, as not being used in any sense 
but divorce ; and it appears in the sacred 
writings that reversal after an express divorce 
is lawful.—The intention is not a condition 
of divorce taking place from these forms, for 
the same reason as was already assigned, to 
wit because they directly express divorce, 
as not being used in any other sense—And 
it is to be observed that a reversible divorce 
onl> is effected by these forms, although 
the intention of the husband be a complete 
divorce, because his intention is here to effect 
that upon the instant which the law suspends 
upon the lapse of the Edit, and is therefore 
unworthy of regard : and if his intention 
should be merely to express a delivery from 
bondage (which the term Talak is occasion¬ 
ally used to imply), and he make a declara¬ 
tion to this effect before the Kazee, it is not 
admitted, as it disagrees with his apparent 
design : but yet it is admitted before God, 
because he intended in those words a mean¬ 
ing which they are capable of bearing ; and 
if his intention be to express a release from 
bodily labours, his declaration to this effect 
is not at all admitted, either before the Kazee, 
or before God, as the word Talak does not 
bear the construction of release with respect 
to bodily labour, although it may occasion¬ 
ally bear that construction with respect to 
bondage : and it is also to be remarked that 
no mofe than a single divorce can be effected 
by these forms, although the intention be 
more.—Shafei alleges that divorce takes 
place according to whatever the intentio 
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may be —The proofs on each tide are drawn 
from the Arabic. 

Different formulas of express divorce .—If 
a man say to his wife, "You are [under] 
divorce," or "You are divorced by divorce," 
or, "You are divorced according to divorce,*" 
without any particular intention, or intend* 
ing thereby one divorce, or two divorces, a 
single divorce reversible takes place ; and if 
his intention be three divorces a triple 
divoxe takes place accordingly—The proofs 
are drawn on this occasion from the Arabic. 

If a man were to say to his wife (as above), 
“You are divorced by divorcement," and 
declare that by the word "divorced" he 
meant one divorce, and by the word "divorce¬ 
ment" a second divorce, his declaration is 
credited, because each of these words are 
capable of being construed into an intention 
of effecting divorce, and hence two reversi¬ 
ble divorces take place, provided the woman 
has been enjoyed by him. 

If a man apply divorce to the whole woman, 
by saying (for instance), "You are divorced," 
in this case divorce takes place, on account 
of its application to its proper subject, namely, 
the woman, the relative "You" implying 
the woman’s person in too ; and the rule is 
the same where he applies it to any parti¬ 
cular part or member, from which the whole 
person is necessarily understood, as if he 
were to say, "your neck," or "your trunk," 
or "your head," or "your body," or "your 
vulva,"—"is divorced,"—for by such words 
the whole person is implied, the terms trunk 
and body bearing that sense evidently, and 
the others in common use : and they more¬ 
over occur, both in the tradition, and also in 
the Koran ; and, according to one tradition, 
the term blood may also be used in the same 
sense. Divorce takes place also where it is 
applied to any general portion of the wife, 
as if the husband were to say to her, "your 
half," or "your third, is divorced"'—because 
any general portion is a proper subject oF all 
acts, such as sale, purchase, and so forth, and 
is therefore equally so of divorce ; but the 
subject in question (to wit, the woman) is 
incapable of division, and hence divorce is 
established upon her in too, and is not re¬ 
stricted to the portion mentioned. 

Divorce when applied to any specific part 
or member of the body such as does not (in 
common use) imply the whole person , is of 
no effect. —If the husband say to his wife, 
"your hand." or "your foot, is divorced," 
divorce does not take place.—Ziffer and 
Shafei maintain that it does : and the same 
difference of opinion subsists where the 
divorce is applied to any other specific 
member, or organ such as does not imply 

•These and the succeeding forms of di¬ 
vorce, literally rendered, are most of them 
apparently unintelligible, or absurd; they 
are each, however, to be considered as having 
some peculiar force or effect, which it is im¬ 
possible to express, or to convey an i dea of, 
m translation. 


the whole person, as the ear or the nose, &c. 
—The argument of Ziffer and Shafei is, that 
those members contribute to the matrimonial 
enjoyments, such as kissing, touching, and 
so forth, and whatever is of this description, 
as being a subject of the laws of marriage, 
is a proper subjict of divorce, and as such; 
when divorce is applied to it, it takes place 
upon it, and consequenly extends to the 
whole person, in the same manner as where 
it is applied to any general portion such as 
an half, and so forth ; contrary to the appli¬ 
cation of marriage, to any specific member, 
such as the hand or the foot, in which case 
the marriage is not valid, because it is not 
conceivable that legality should be eslab- 
lished in that particular member, and extend, 
in consequence, to the whole person, as the 
illegality existing in the other members ex¬ 
ceeds the legality in that particular member, 
—whereas, the reverse holds in divorce.— To 
this our doctors reply, that a specific member, 
such as the hand or foot; not being in itself a 
proper subject of divorce, the application of 
that too is null, the same as to a woman's 
spittle, or to her nails, the ground of which 
is that the subject of divorce must be some¬ 
thing upon which a bond or connexion may 
exist (as divorce implies the dissolution of a 
bond or connexion), and there is no bond 
upon the hand : for which reason it is that 
the application of marriage to that part is 
invalid ; contrary to a general portion of the 
body, which being (with our doctors) a proper 
subject of marriage, the application of that 
too is valid, and it is consequently a proper 
subject of divorce also. 1 here is a similar 
difference of opinion where the divorce is 
applied to the belly or the back ; but it is 
evident that here divorce does not take place, 
as these parts are never used to imply the 

whole person. . . 

A partial divorce is complete \n its effect. 
—If a man pronounce upon his wife an half 
divorce, one divorce takes place, because 
divorce is not capable of division, and the 
mention of any portion of a thing of an in¬ 
divisible nature stands as a mention of the 
whole ; and the fourth, or fifth, or any other 
proportion of divorce, is analogous to the half, 
in what is now said, for the same reason. 

Equivocal.—I p a husband say to his wife, 
"you are under three moieties l of two divor¬ 
ces," three divorces take place, because the 
half of two is one, and consequently three 
moieties of two divorces amount to three.— 
And if he were to say, “you are under three 
moieties of one divorce, some are of opinion 
that two divorces take place, this amounting 
to one and a half; but others allege that 
it produces three divorces, because every 
moiety, amounts to one complete divorce, on 
the principle already stated : various doctors 
agree in approving the former opinion. t 
And indefinite form.— lv a man say to his 
wife * 4 you are under divorce, from one ‘o 
two/’ or "between one and two, 'in this 
case one divorce takes place ; and if he were 
to say,—"from one to three/' or "between 
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one and three/' two divorces take place,— 
This is the doctrine of Haneefa —The two 
disciples assert that by the first form two 
divorces take place and by the last three— 
Ziffer, on the other hand, maintains that by 
the first form no divorce takes place, and by 
the second one divorce only, this being con¬ 
formable to analogy, because the boundaries 
of a thing are not included in the contents ; 
as for example, where a man says, “I have 
sold such a piece of ground, from this wall to 
that wall," in which case neither wall is in¬ 
cluded in the sale.—The ground of opinion 
of the two disciples is that, in such a mode 
of speaking, the whole is by custom under¬ 
stood, as for example, where one man says 
to another, “tak; of my property, from one 
Dirm to a hundred,” which implies the whole 
hundred.”...The argument of Haneefa is that, 
in this indefinite mode of expression, no par¬ 
ticular number is implied, any more than 
where a man in discourse, says, “my age is 
from sixty to seventy years,” or “between 
sixty and seventy,” by which he means some 
indefinite term between tl^^se two : and in 
reply to the argument of the two disciples, it 
is sufficient to obseive that the whole is to be 
understood only where the expression relates 
to a thing of an indifferent nature, as in the 
instance cited by them ; but divorce is in 
itself a dangerous and disapproved pro¬ 
cedure ; and to what is advanced by Ziffer 
it may be answered, that it is necessary that 
the first boundary be in existence, so as that 
the second may bear a relation to it; but in 
the present case the first boundary (to wit 
divorce), is not in being, nor can be so, unless 
by divorce taking place, which it accordingly 
does of this necessity: contrary to the case 
of sale, cited by Ziffer as apposite to this 
because there both boundaries (understood 
by the two walls) do actually exist previous 
to the sale. It is to be observed on this 
occasion, that if the husband, speaking in 
the second form, intend only a single divorce, 
it is admitted withGoD, as he may be allowed 
to intend whatever construction the words 
will bear, but it is not admitted with the 
magistrate as being contrary to apparent 
circumstances. 

If a man say to his wife, “you are ivorced 
once by twice,” intending the multiple or 
multiplied product thereof, or not having 
any particular intention, a single divorce 
reversible takes place. Ziffer Bays that two 
divorces take place, such being the number 
understood from this mode of speaking in 
arithmetic ; and this opinion is adopted by 
Hasn-Bin-Zeead. But if, in speaking as 
above, he intend to say, “you are divorced 
once and twice,” three divorce* take place 
accordingly, because this way of speaking is 
capable of that construction, as the word fee 
[by] has also [in the Arabic] the sense of and : 
if, however, the woman be unenjoyed, no 
more than one divorce takes place, as in the 
case^where a man says to his unenjoyed wife, 
“you ere divorced once and twice,” but if 
he intend to say, “you are divorced once 


with twice,” three divorces take place, al¬ 
though she should be unenjoyed;—and if he 
mean to express himself in a sense which 
implies that the one is contained in the other 
as if he were to say, “you are divorced 
once in twice/ 1 and divorce takes place, the 
superadded words in twice being held to be 
redundant, because divorce is incapable of 
bei g a container.* 

If a husband say to his wife, “you are di¬ 
vorced twice by twice,” intending the mul¬ 
tiple ; yet no more than two divorces cake 
place. With Ziffer thrse divorces take place, 
because from this multiplying mode of ex¬ 
pression is to be understood four divorces, 
and three consequently take place, as being 
the greatest lawful number. 

Divorce with a reference to place .— If a man 
say to his wife, “you are divorced from this 
place to Syria.” a single divorce reversible 
takes place. Ziffer says that it occasions a 
complete or irreversible divorce, because, 
where he thus gives the divorce a description 
of length, it is the same as if he were to say, 
“you are under a long divorce,” and if he 
were to say so, a complete divorce would take 
place, and consequently the same in the pre¬ 
sent instance. Our doctors, on the other 
hand, allege that the sentence does not affix 
any description of length to the divorce, but 
rather the reverse, because when divorce 
takes effect in any one place it does so in all. 

If a man were to say, “you are under di¬ 
vorce in Mecca,” divorce takes place upon 
her immediately in every country ; and so 
also if he were to say, “you are divorced in 
this house,” because divorce is not restricted 
to any particular place,—and [if he were to 
intend, by thus speaking, that “she shall 
become divorced if over she should enter 
Mecca, or that house,” his declaration to this 
effect is admitted with God but not with the 
Kawzee, as the tenor of his words apparently 
contradict this construction. 

If a man say to his wife, “you are under 
divorce when you enter Mecca/' in this 
case no divorce takes place until she enter 
Mecca, he having suspended the divorce upon 
that circumstance.—And if he say, “you are 
divorced in entering the house/* this means 
“if you enter the house/' because the con¬ 
taining particle frequently stands expres¬ 
sive of a condition, and not being applicable 
here in its containing sense, it necessarily 
assumes the meaning of a condition. 

Section. 

Of Divorce with a Reference to Time . 

If a man say so to his wife, “you are di¬ 
vorced this day to-morrow, or “you are 

•The words in the original are, “Ante 
Talikoon wahdetoon fee Sinnatinee,” which 
is an indefinite or equivocal mode of expres¬ 
sion, as the word fee (amoni* various other 
senses) bears those of by, with, or and, as 
well as in, which accounts for the distinc¬ 
tion here made, and the latitude permitted. 
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divorced to-morrow this day." in the first 
instance divorce takes place on the instant, 
and, in the second, on the beginning of the 
morrow ; and the second word is in both 
cases redundant; because, where he first 
says "this day,” divorce takes plice imme¬ 
diately ou the present day, and consequently 
is not procrastinated to the mirrow,—and, 
on the other hand, where the first says "to - 
morrow," the divorce is p-ocrastinated to the 
morrow, and does not take place immediately 
on the present day ; the second word is there¬ 
fore redundant in both cases. 

Where a man says to his wife, "vou are 
divorced to-morrow.” the divorce takes place 
on the dawn of the nexl morning ; and if he 
should intend by the word "to-morrow” the 
end of the morrow, it is so admitted with 
God, but not with the Kazee, because this 
contradicts appearances : but if he were to 
say, "you are divorced in to-morrow,” de¬ 
claring his int ntion therein to be ”at the 
end of the morrow," it is admitted with the 
Kazee, according to Hane fa, The two dis¬ 
ciples say that it is not admitted with the 
Kazee, although it be so with txoo, because 
the words to morrow and in to-morrow are 
one and the same as t,le worci to¬ 

morrow is mentioned in an inclusive sense* 
m both cas s, whence it is that, from the ex¬ 
pression "to-morrow.” divorce takes place 
on the first instance of the ensuing dav, where 
the husband has no particular intention.— 
The argument of Haneefa on this subject is 
that the husband may be allowed to have in¬ 
tended some such meaning from his expres¬ 
sion, because the word in is introduced as a 
Zirf; or particle of containance, which does 
not require that the whole of the container 
should be understood from it; and the reason 
why divorce takes place, in the present in¬ 
stance, from the beginning of the ensuing 
day, where the husband had no particular 
intention, is, that as nothing appears to the 
contrary, its commencement is necessarily 
determined to that period; and regard being 
thus had to necessity in the determination 
of it, follows that if that speaker fix it at 
the end of the day, this determination must 
be regarded, a fortiori: contrary to his say¬ 
ing, "you are under divorce to-morrow,” 
(omitting the word in), in which case, if he 
should have intended the end of to-morrow 
his declaration to that effect is not admitted 
with the Kazee, because the word to-morrow, 
without in, occasions the woman to fall under 
the description of being divorced for the 
whole of to-morrow, which cannot be effected 
but by the divorce taking place upon her in 
the beginning of the day : and consequently 
the end of the day, in this case, contra¬ 
dicts appearances. 

If a man say to his wife, "you are under 
divorce yesterday,” and it should so be that 


• This is an Aratffc mode of expression, 
implying no more than that here the particle 
in is understood. 


he was married as this~day, 'divorce "doaTnot 
take place at all, because he has here re¬ 
ferred divorce to a period in which he was 
not competent to pronounce it, and therefore 
his divorce is nugatory, the same as if he 
were to say. "you are under divorce before 
my existence”—But, in the present case, if 
he had named her before the time of which 
he speaks, divorce takes place at the time of 
his speaking ; because, if a nian signify a 
divorce in the preterite form, it is an indica¬ 
tion in the present, and hence the divorce 
takes place accordingly, . this expression 
being an indication of what is new, and not 
a relation of what U past, as it docs not 
appear that he pronounced any divorce 
yesterday, so as that he should now give 
intelligence thereof.* 

tk a man say to his wife, "you are under 
divorce previous to your marriage with me, 
—divorce does not take place, because he 
applies the divorce to a period which for¬ 
bids it, the same as if he were to say, you 
are under divorce in my infancy, or in 

my iF C a C mansay to his wife, "you are under 
divorce upon my not divorcing you, or 
"when I do not divorce you, and then re¬ 
main silent, divorce takes place, because he 
has here applied it to a time which appears 
the moment he ceases to speak. But, if he 
were to say," you are under divorce if I do 
not divorce you,” divorce does not take 
palce until near the period of his decease, 
because here the condition does not become 
established until life be despaired of. 

If a man say to his wife, "you are under 
divorce, whilst I do not divorce you, you 
are divorced,’t she becomes divorced on 
account of the last repudiation, to wit, "you 
are divorced."—This is where the last words 
of the sentence are uninterruptedly connected 
with the first part of it, and proceeds upon a 
durable construction, for analogy would 
uggest that the first divorce takes place also 
(to wit. "you are divorced whilst I do not 
divorce you”) and thus both divorce would 

take place, provided the 

is the opinion or z,mer , dui ine 

reason for the more favourable construction 
here i» ‘hat it is the intention of the vower 
to fulfil his vow, in such a manner that he 
may not be forsworn, which is imposs.b e in 
thporesent case, unless that portion of time 
which may Lable him to pronounce the 
divorce be excepted from h.s speech, you 
are dfvorced whilst I do not divorce you; 
and beina thus excepted, divorce takes pUce, 


The reasoning here turns solely upon 
in idiomatical peculanties in the con- 
tion of the Arabic language, in which 

preterite is frequently a <|“P te {M?y 
in a creative sence. (See book il. 

This is one of the forms under which 

ce by vow is conceived. 
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correspondent to this occur in the Book of 
Eiman. 

If a man say to a strange woman, ‘‘you 
are under divorce the day upon which I 
marry you/* and he afterwards marry her in 
the night, she is divorced ; because by day 
is sometime meant the day time, and this 
sense alone it bears where it relates to a 
matter, of continuance (such as fasting, for 
instance), and sometimes it is meant to ex¬ 
press time in general, which sense it bears 
where it relates to a transient or momentary 
transaction and of this nature is the act of 
divorce ; and consequently by the word day 
in the present case, is to be understood time 
generally, applying equally to day and night 
both —But if the husband were to say that 
by day he meant the daytime, and not time 
generally, his declaration is admitted with 
the Kazee, as he may be allowed to have in¬ 
tended that constriction which is applicable 
to the word day, since, according to custom, 
day applies to the daylight, and night to 
darkness. 

Section. 

If a husband say to his wife, "I am 
divorced from you/' by this nothing is estab¬ 
lished, although divorce be the intention : 
but if he were to say, "lam separated from 
You," or M I am prohibited to you,"intend¬ 
ing divorce, becomes divorced.—Shafei 
holds that divorce takes place in the former 
instance also, where such is the intention 
because the matrimonial right of possession 
is equally participated by the husband and 
the wife insomuch that the latter is entitled 
to demand coition of the former, and the 
former to demand admission lo coition from 
the latter, and the legality of the carnal en¬ 
joyment also appertains equally to both ; 
and divorce being used for the purpose of 
dissolving the right, and the legality, the 
application of it to the husband holds good, 
as well as to the wife, and consequently 
divorce takes place under the first of the 
above froms, as well as under the second or 
third.—The argument of our doctors is that 
divorce is used for the removal of restraint 
and this is found in the woman, but not in 
the man (whence it is that a married woman 
cannot go out of the house); and admitting 
that divorce were used for the purpose of 
dissolving the matrimonial right of posses¬ 
sion (as advanced by Shafei, it may be re* 
plied that the husband is the possessor of 
the wife and the wife possessed of the hus¬ 
band [whence the woman is called the mar¬ 
ried, and the man the marrier), and conse¬ 
quently possession applies to woman ; 
contrary to separation or •prohibition, the 
first of these being a total dissolution of 
connexion, and the second of legality, both 
of which equally appertain to each of the 
parties: and hence the application of them 
to either is equally forcible, whereas that of 
divorce is of no force except when applied 
to the wife. 

If a man say to his wife, "you are 


divorced once or not," divorce does not take 
place. The compiler of the Hedaya observes 
that the same is said in the Jama-Sagheer ; 
nor is ahy difference of opinion recorded 
there. This is what is said by Haneefa, and 
in one place by Aboo Yoosaf. According to 
Mohammed (with whom Aboo Yoosaf in 
another place coincides) a single divorce re¬ 
versible takes place; and in the book of 
divorce in the Mobsoot it is recorded that, 
where the husband says to his wife, "you 
are divorced once or nothing" a single 
divorce reversible takes place, according to 
Mohammed ; now between this and the pre¬ 
ceding form there is no sort of difference, 
and consequently, if the case cited in the 
Jama-Sagheer be the opinion of all the doc¬ 
tors, it follows that there are two opinions 
recorded from Mohammed upon the point, 
— The argument of the latter is that the 
number is rendered dubious on account of 
the particle of doubt "or" intervening 
between the word "once" and the negative 
"not," wherefore regard to the former drops, 
and his words remain;"you are divorced:" 
contrary to a case where he says, "you are 
divorced or not," in which instance divorce 
does not take place, since in this last case 
the doubt exists with respect to divorce it¬ 
self.—The arguments of Haneefa are drawn 
from the Arabic idiom. 

If a man say to his wife, "you are divorced 
after my death," or "after your death ; "no 
consequence whatever ensues from this 
expression, because, in the first instance, he 
has applied the divorce to a time which for¬ 
bids it, since a husband is not competent to 
the execution of divorce after death ; and, 
in the second, the woman no longer remains 
a fit subject of it ; and both these circum¬ 
stances are essential to a legal divorce. 

Separation takes place upon either party 
becoming possessed of the other as a slave — 
If a husband become the proprietor of his 
wife [as a slave] either wholly or in part, or 
a wife the proprietor of her husband, sepa¬ 
ration takes place between them, possession 
by bondage and possession by matrimony 
being irreconcilable ;—in the latter instance, 
because, if separation were not to take place, 
it would follow that the wife is at once the 
possessor and the possessed (she falling 
under the latter description by virtue of 
marriage) :—and, in the fomer instance, 
because possession by matrimony is estab¬ 
lished of necessity, and when the husband 
becomes actual possessor of his wife’s per¬ 
son, this necessity ceases, and consequently 
possession by matrimony also. 

Or upon a husband purchasing his wife* 
—If a man purchase his own wife [as a 
slave], and afterwards divorce her, divorce 
does not take place, because without the con¬ 
tinuance of marriage it cannot exist, and in 
the present case the marriage has ceased in 
every shape whatever, since it does not con¬ 
tinue even with respect Co Edit; and in the 
same manner, when a wife becomes possessor 
of her husband, either wholly or in part, if 
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the latter were to divorce her, his divorce does 
not take effect, because in this case also the 
marriage has ceased, for the resons before 
assigned —Mohammad says that in the latter 
case divorce holds good, because the woman 
is enjoined an Edit, and hence the marriage 
continues in one shape : contrary to a case 
where the husband purchases his wife, for 
then the marriage totally ceases, because she 
is not under any obligation of Edit with 
respect to her husband, who is now her pro¬ 
prietor, and has a right to continue carnal 
cohabitation with her in that capacity. 

The divorce of a wife (being a slave) when 
suspended upon the emancipation of her 
owner, takes place upon the occurrence of that 
condition —If a man marry the female slave 
of another, and say to her, “you are divorced 
twice upon the manumission of your owner,'* 
and her owner afterwards emancipate her, 
the divorce takes place ; but it is still in the 
husband’s power to reverse it, because he 
has suspended the divorce upon the manu¬ 
mission of the master, and that is the con¬ 
dition of it (as a condition is a thing not 
existing at present, but the occurrence of 
which is probable, and this case actually 
takes place on manumission, wherefore that 
is the condition, and divorce is suspended 
upon it) ; and divorce taking place after the 
occurrence of the condition, it follows that 
it takes place upon her as a free woman, and 
hence she is not, by two divorces, rendered 
prohibited* by a rigorous prohibition. 

If the person in question were to say to 
the female slave, his wife, “when to-morrow 
arrives you are free,” in this case it is not 
lawful for the husband to marry her again, 
until such time as she has been married to 
another man, and repudiated by him, and 
her Edit (which is three terms of her courses) 
has elapsed.—This is the doctrine of the two 
Elders.—Mohammed says that the husband 
is at liberty to reverse the divorce, since the 
execution of the divorce is connected with 
the master's manumission, because the fius- 
band has suspended his repudiation*upon 
the same circumstance on which the master 
has suspended his manumission ; hence the 
repudiation is (as it were) associated with 
the emancipation ; and freedom being also 
associated with the emancipation, it follows 
that the execution of divorce is, of course, 
associated with freedom, and the divorce 
takes place upon the slave after freedom 
(whence it is that the Edit of the woman 
here treated of is fixed at three terms of her 
courses, whereas if she were a slave, her 
Edit would be two terms only), and such 
being the case, reversal is approved, in this, 
as well as in the preceding example. The 


•Three divorces being the utmost num¬ 
ber to a free woman, and two to a slave, it 
follows that if two Tlivorces take place upon 
a woman as a slave, becomes irreversibly 
divorced. (See Chap. I). 


argument of the two Elders is that the hus¬ 
band has suspended divorce on the some cir¬ 
cumstance upon which the master has sus¬ 
pended freedom ; and as that takes place 
upon the woman whilst she is yet a slave, so 
does divorce likewise ; now the slave becomes 
forbidden [in marriage to her husband], in 
consequence of two divorces, by the rigorous 
prohibition, wherefore reversal is not ap¬ 
proved ; nor does it become lawful to him to 
marry her till such time as she shall have 
been possessed by another husband ; but this 
reason does not apply to the Edit, since that 
is a matter of caution, which is evident from 
fixing its duration to three terms of the 
courses, so that the complete fulfilment of it 
may be indubitable : and with respect to 
what Mohammed says, that, “as repudiation 
is connected with freedom, divorce takes 
place after freedom," it is of no weight, be¬ 
cause, if freedom be connected with manu¬ 
mission, on account of the one being the 
cause of the other, and if the repudiation 
and manumission be associated together in 
such a manner that repudiation and freedom 
must take place at the same time, we reply 
that divorce is also associated with repudia¬ 
tion, on account of the latter being the cause 
of the former ; whence it follows, that free¬ 
dom is associated with divorce, and not that 
divorce takes place subsequent to freedom. 

Section. 

Of Divorce by Comparison and the 
several descriptions of it. 

The number of divorces may be determined 
by signs made with the fingers. —If a man 
say to his wife, "you are under divorce 
thus," holding up his thumb and fore and 
middle finger, three divorces take place, be¬ 
cause from the holding up of the fingers 
number is customarily understood, where 
the sign is associated with a relative to 
number ; and the word "thus" is of this 
kind ; and the fingers held up are three in 
number , whence three divorces are to be 
understood:—and if the sign be given with 
one finger, a single divorce takes place ; if 
with two fingers, two divorces.—It is to be 
observed thas the sign is to be understood 
from the fingers which are extended, and 
not from those which are clenched. Some 
of our modern doctors, however say that, if 
it be made with the back of the fingers, it is 
understood from those which are clenched. 
—And if the divorcer were to say, "I have 
given the signal with the two clenched 
fingers,** whilst at the same time he had 
actually given it with the extended fingers, 
his declaration credited with God, but not 
with the Kazee ; and so also where he says, 
“I have intended the signal by the palm of 
my hand, and not by the fingers ;" insomuclf 
that two divorces take place [in the first in¬ 
stance, and one in the last, in a religious 
view ; because signs are made with the shu 
fingers, or the palm of the hand, as,well as 
with the extended fingers, and hence he may 
be allowed to have intended to expressthe 
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number of divorce by signs capable of that 
construction : but it contradicts appearance?. 

But not unless t to be expressed with a rela¬ 
tion to number. —And in the ca**e now under 
consideration, if the word "thus" be omit¬ 
ted, and the sign be made with the th"mb 
and fore and middle finger, vet one divorce 
only takes place, because the sign is not 
asscciated with the relative, and hence the 
words only remain, to wit, "you are divorced" 
from which one divorce onlv results. 

Divorce pronounced with an expression of 
vehemence is irreversible in its effect. — If a 
man give to the divorce which he is pro¬ 
nouncing a description of particular vehe¬ 
mence or amplification, as if he were to say, 
"you are divorced irreversibly " or "vou 
are divorced to a certainty," an irreversible 
divorce takes place, whether the wife whom 
he so addresses may have been enjoyed or 
not — Shafei says that the divorce is rever¬ 
sible where she has been enjoyed, because 
reversal during Edit, after divorce from a 
wife already enjoyed, is sanctioned by the 
precepts of the law, and bringing it under 
the description of irreversibilitv is contrary 
to them ; thus a husband is not at liberty to 
pronounce, upon an unenjoyed wife • a divorce 
irreversible ; the word "irreversibly," there¬ 
fore, is nugatory on this occasion, as much 
as if he were to say, "you are divorced, with 
this condition, that no right of reversal re¬ 
mains to me." The argument of our doctors 
on this point is, that the man has pronounced 
the divorce under a description which it is 
capable of bearing because divorce takes 
place irreversibly upon a wife unenjoyed (and 
also upon any 'other, at the expiration of the 
Edit) ; and such being the case, the divorce 
takes place in this case irreversibly upon an 
enjoyed wife, the same as upon one unenj ved, 
the husband having, by his description, 
specified a circumstance which is really 
applicable to divorce. And with respect to the 
case of reversil b^ing mentioned as an addi¬ 
tional condition (as cited by Shafei in stin- 
port of his doctrine), it is not admitted ; 
because there also a divorce irreversible takes 
place, where it is pronounced either without 
intention, or with the intention, of two di¬ 
vorces ; but where three divorces are in¬ 
tended, that number must take place, as 
irreversibility bears the construction of three 
divorces. 

If a man say to his wife, "you are divorced 
irreversible," or "you are divorced to a 
certainty* and intend by his words "you 
are divorced," to express one divorce, and by 
the additional words "irreversibly," or "to 
a certainty," another divorce, two divorces 
irreversible take place, as these expressions 
are of themselves capable of effecting divorce. 

If a husband say to his wife, "you are 
under a most enormous divorce." a divorce 
irreversible takes place, because divorce is 
athus described only with a view to its effect 
in the*immediate dissolution of the marriage 
and hence the description of it by enormity 
is the same as by irreversibility. And it is 


the same if he were to say, "a most base 
divorce," or "the worst kind of divorce;" 
and so also if he were to say, ‘ a diabolical 
divorce, or "an irregular divorce because 
reversible divorce is restricted to those of the 
regular description [or Talak-al-Sonna], and 
consequently all others are of an irreversible 
natu-e.—It is recorded as an opinion of Aboo 
Yoosaf, that, where the husband says "an 
irregular divorce," a divorce irreversible 
does not follow, unless such be the intention, 
because irregularity [BidJat] in divorce is of 
two kinds,—one originating in the circum¬ 
stance under which divorce is executed (as 
where it is pronounced upon the wife during 
her courses),—the other, in the nature of the 
sentence (as where the husband pronounces 
the divorce irreversible in direct terms), and 
hence it is indispepsably requisite that the 
intention be regarded It is also recorded 
as an opinion of Mohammed, that from the 
use of the descriptions irregular or diabo¬ 
lical, a divorce reversible takes place, any 
divorce may be thus described, not with a 
view to irreversibility, but merely to the irre¬ 
gularity of the circumstances under which 
it is pronounced (as where it is pronounced 
upon the woman during her courses), and 
hence the divorce is not irreversible, unless 

such be the intention. 

If a man say to his wife, "you are under a 
divorce like a mountain," a divorce irrever¬ 
sible takes place, according to Hancefa and 
Mohammed —Aboo Yoosaf holds that, the 
divorce is reversible, because a mountain is 
a single thing, and hence the comparison 
of divorce with a mountain gives the former 
a description of unity. The argument of 
the other two sages is, that simile, in divorce, 
is always used in an .amplifying sense ; and 
amplification implies irreversibility ; whence 
a divorce irreversible is the effect. 

If a man say to his wife, "you are under 
a most vehement divorce," ® r , ? r ,® 

divorced like a thousand," or * a houseful, 
one divorce irreversible takes place, unless his 
intention be three divorces, m which case 
three take place accordingly* The divorce 
is irreversible from the first of these forms, 
because it is there mentioned under a de¬ 
scription of vehemence which occasions irre¬ 
versibility, as applying something m its 
nature decisive, and incapable oi recall, 
whereas, divorce reversible is capable of re¬ 
call, and therefore the description ot vehe¬ 
ment does not apply to it; and it is irre¬ 
versible from the second form, because this 
simile sometimes expresses force, and some¬ 
times number (as it is said, for instance, that 
such a man is like a thousand, by which it 
is to be understood that he is possessed of 
uncommon strength), and hence the inten¬ 
tion applies with equal. propriety to either 
sense ; and where no intention exists, the 
least extensive meaning of the two is adopted, 
to wit, one divorce irreversible ; from 
the third form, because a house may be failed 
either by the magnitude of its contents, or 
by the number, and hence the intention ap- 
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plies with equal propriety to either circum¬ 
stance ; and where no intention exists the 
least extensive sense is adopted, as above. 

Divorces when pronounced with a simile, 
is almays irreversible .—It is a rule, with 
Haneefa, that whenever divorce is thus 
pronounced with a simile, it produces a 
divorce irreversible,'- whatever the thing 
may be with which it is compared, and 
whether the magnitude of thit thing be 
mentioned or not ; it having been before 
remarked the simile in divorce is al vays 
used in an amplifying sense ; and amplifica¬ 
tion implies irreversibility —Aboo Yoosaf, 
on the other hand, holds, that if the magni¬ 
tude of the subject of simile hi mentioned, 
the divorce is irreversible, but not otherwise, 
whatever that may be, because a simile may 
sometimes be introduced merely to express 
unity ; wherefore indefinte comparison is 
not to be taken in an amplifying sense ; but 
where the magnitude is mentioned that un¬ 
doubtedly is to be construed amplification; 
and hence irreversibility is established.— 
Again, Ziffer maintains that if the subject 
of simile be of such a nature as conveys an 
idea of magnitude, the divorce is iirever- 
sible, but otherwise not. Some commenta¬ 
tors allege that Mohimmed coincides with 
Haneefa on this point ; others, thit he agrees 
with Aboo Yoosaf. The nature of these 
diversities of opinion is exemplified in a 
case where a man says to his wife, “ you are 
under a divorce like a needle,*’ or 'Mike 
the size of a needle’s eye,** or “like a moun¬ 
tain/' or “like the size of a mountain 
for under the first of these forms the divorce 
is held to be irreversible by Hineefa alone : 
under the seond it is so with Haneefa and 
Aboo Yoosaf, and not with Ziffer ; and under 
the third it is so with Haneefa and Ziffer, and 
not with Aboo Yoosaf ; but under the fourth 
form it is irreversible with them all. 

If a man say to his wife, “yoik are repu¬ 
diated by a heavy divorce/* or “by a broad/’ 
or “by a long divorce,” one divorce irrever¬ 
sible takes place ; because a thing of which 
the reparation is impraticable is called 
heavy, and an irreversible divorce is of this 
kind, inasmuch as the reparation of it is 
difficult; and with respect to those things of 
which the reparation is difficult, it is com¬ 
mon to say, “they are long and broad"—It 
is recorded from Aboo Yoosaf that the divorce 
thus occasioned is reversible, because the 
descriptions of difficulty, length or breadth, 
do not apply to divorce, and are therefore 
nugatory. And if the man should, by anjr of 
these sentences, intend three divorces, it is 
approved because separation is divided into 
two kinds, the light and heavy, so that when 
the heavy (which is three divorces) in parti¬ 
cularly specified, it is held to be efficient. 

Section. 

Of Divorce b^ore Cohabitation .* 

Three divorces take place upon an unen- 

•Divorce pronounced upon a woman be¬ 
fore cohabitation is in all cases complete and 


joyed wife when they are pronounced together, 
but only the first when they are pronounced 
separately. — When a man divorces a woman 
before cohabitation, by saying to her, “you 
are divorced thrice," three divorces take 
place upon her, because he has here given 
three collectively ; but if he pronounce the 
three separarely, saying, “you are divorced, 
—divorced,—-divorced/’ one divorce irrever¬ 
sible takes place from the first, but nothing 
from the second or third, because each repe¬ 
tition of the word “divorce" is a separate 
execution of divorce ; and the first of them 
having already rendered the woman deci¬ 
sively and irreversibly divorced, it foil ws 
that the second and third cannot take effect 
upon her. And it is the same where he says, 
“you are divorced once and again*' (where 
a single divorce takes place), because the 
woman becomes completely divorced by the 
first part of the sentence. 

If a man say to his unenjoyed wife, “you 
are divorced once," and the woman should 
happen to die before the word “once’* be 
pronounced, in this case divorce does not 
take place, because he has here associated 
the number with the divorce, which conse¬ 
quently ought to take place accordingly ; but 
the woman dying before the number is men¬ 
tioned, no subject of divorce remains at the 
time when it should take place, and her.ee 
the execution of it is null } and so also, 
where he s ays, “you are divorced twice" 
or "thrice." 

If a man say to his unenjoyed wile, you 
are divorced once before once," or once, 
and, after that, again," a single divorce 
takes place ; !>ut if he were to say, “you are 
divorced once, and previous thereto once," 
two divorces take place ; and so also if he 
were to say, “you are divorced once after 
once.” The proofs are all drawn, in this 
case, from the Arabic idiom. And if the 
man say, “you are divorced once with 
once," or “once along with once/* two di¬ 
vorces take place, because of the associating 
particle 101th, which makes the sentence 
appear as of two divorces collectively. Aboo 
Yoosaf says that, under the second form, 
one divorce only takes place ; his P r °o* 
drawn from the Arabic idiom. In all these 
instances it is to be remarked, that two di¬ 
vorces would take place upon an enjoyed wife. 

If a man say to his unenjoyed wife, * if 
you enter the house you are divorced once 
and again," and she afterwards enter the 
house, a single divorce only takes place upon 
her, according to Haneefa. The two dis¬ 
ciples say that two divorces take place. But 
if he were to say, “you are divorced once 
and again, if you enter the house, and she 
afterwards enter it, two divorces take place 
upon her, according to all. And if he de¬ 
clare the same sentence, with a variation m 
the construction of it, thus, you are di - 


irreversible. An attention to this fule is 
necessary to the understanding of several 
cases in this section, 
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vorced once,—and again if you enter the 
house," Koorokhee has said that here also 
there is a difference of opinion, one divorce 
only taking place with Haneefa, and two 
with the two disciples. Ahoo Lays, however, 
observes that here one divorce only takes 
place, according to all the doctors, as under 
this construction the last member of the sen¬ 
tence is utterly distinct and separate from 
the first, and this is approved. c 

In implied divorce.— T he second kind ot 
divorce, namely Talak-Kinayat, or divorce 
by implication, is where a man repudiates 
his wife (not in express terms), but by the 
mention of something from which divorce 
is understood ; and divorce does not take 
place from this but intention or circum¬ 
stantial proof, because the implication is 
not used to express divorce atone, since it 
may mean divorce, and also something else, 
and hence intention or circumstantial proof 
are requisite to determine the construction 
in which it is to be taken. 

In implied divorce are three forms which 
effect a reversible divorce. — The compiler of 
the Hedaya observes that implication is of two 
kinds. The First is that form which a single 
divorce reversible takes place ; and this con¬ 
sists of three forms of words, to wit,— 
—*'Count I*'—"Seek the purification of your 
womb!"—"You are single !" —of the First, 
because to count means enumeration, and 
hence the word "count I" bears two con¬ 
structions, one, "count !" (the courses that 
are incumbent upon you)," and the other, 
"count 1 (the blessings of Almighty God) 
and if the speaker intend the,, former mean¬ 
ing divorce is the ascertained construction 
of the word, in virtue of such his intention ; 
and here the divorce takes place, of neces¬ 
sity, from his having desired her to count 
her courses, which other is of no force except 
where he has divorced her. because previous 
to the divorce, the counting of her courses 
was not incumbent upon her, ar.d hence it is 
the same as if he had said, "vou are di¬ 
vorced, and count !" And as this necessity 
is sufficiently answered by a reversible di¬ 
vorce, a reversible divorce accordingly takes 
place. And of the Second, because "seek 
the purification of your womb I" may either 
mean, "see that your womb be free from 
rogeny, in order to your getting another 
usband" (since this expressly applies to 
the same thing as is designed by the pre¬ 
ceding word "count," and therefore may, 
in the present case, stand intsead of it), or 
it may mean, "see that your womb be free 
from progeny, in order thatrl may divorce 
you ; and where the husband intends the 
former meaning , a divorce reversible takes 
place, the same as in the preceding case. 
And of theTHiRD, because "you are single !" 
may either mean, "you are repudiated by a 
single divorce" (and where such is the in- 
'centioq, a single divorce reversible takes 
place, as by this form such a divorce is 
effected), or it may mean, "you are single 

fhatinar nn ntKpr atnnn uri+K unn^ • ** r\r ••vmi 


are single (among women, in beauty, and 
so forth "). Thus, these words bearing a 
variety of constructions, intention is essen¬ 
tially requisite to their effect ; and it is to 
be observed that those forms occasion no more 
than a single divorce, because such forms 
amount to "you are divorced ;" and as 
where the words "you are divorced" are 
expressly mentioned, no more than a single 
divorce takes place, so also, in this case, a 
single divorce only takes place a fortiori, 
because mere implication is weaker in its 
effect than the express mention of anything.* 
Seventeen which effect an irreversible di¬ 
vorce.— And from all other implications of 
divorce besides those three, where divorce 
is the husband's intention, a single complete 
(or irreversible) divorce takes place ; or if 
| he intend three divorces, three divorces take 
place : or, if two, two divorces ; and these 
expressions of implication of divorce are as 
follow:—‘You are separated!"—“vou are 
cut off !"—"you are prohibited 1"—"the 
reins are thrown upon your own neck 1"— 
"be united unto your people !"—"vou are 
devoid !"—"I give vou to your family !'*— 
"I set you loose !"—"your business is in 
your own hands !"—you are free 1"— 
"veil yourself"be clean ["—"so forth !" 
— “go to !"—"arise !"—“seek for 

a mate 1"—all which expressions are impli¬ 
cative of divorce, as each of them bears a 
construction either of divorce or otherwise; 
since “you are separated 1" may either mean 
"you are separated (from me in marriage"), 
or "Vou are separated (from your family"), 
In the same manner, "you are cut off !" 
may either mean "you are cut off (from 
marriage") or “vou are cut off (from your 
familv and friends") : and so also "you are 
prohibited !" may either mean "you are 
prohibited (in marriage"), or "you are 
prohibited (to me as a companion because of 
vour evil disposition"). In the same manner, 
"the reins are thrown upon your own neck 1" 
may Either mean "you are at liberty to go 
where you please (as I have divorced vou)/ # 
or "you mav go to visit your parents," and 
so forth) ; and so also, "be united unto your 
neonle !" mav either mean "return to your 
family (as I have divorced you,") or ("as 
vou are unfit for society on account of the 
badness of your disposition"). You are 
devoid." may, in the same manner' either 
mean "you are devoid (of marriage)," or 
"you are devoid (of virtue and religion) ; and 
so also, I give you to your family !" may 
j either mean, "I return vou to vour family 
(as I have divorced you), or, "I return you 
to your family (on account of your evil 
j disposition, in order that you may remain 
I there"); agreeably to the same mode of rea¬ 
soning, I set you loose !" may either 
mean "I set you loose (from the restraint 

- v --- 

•An observation is here introduced in the 
text, which, as it turns upon a point oi 
grammatical criticism, is incapable of trans- 

la+tnn an/1 S« nM^isarilv omitted. 
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of marriage, as having divorced you)/' or 
"I set you loose (to go where you please) 
so also, "your business is in your own hands," 
may either have respect to divorce, or in any 
other circumstance ; and "you are free !" 
may either imply "you are free (from the 
bond of marriage)," or, "you are free (as 
not being a slave)," and as also, "veil 
yourself!" may either mean "veil yourself 
(from me as I have divorced you)," or, "veil 
yourself (that you may not be seen by a 
stranger) in the same manner, "be clean !" 
may either mean, "ascertain whether your 
womb be free from seed, that you may be en¬ 
abled to marry with another man," or, "that 
the descent of a child begotten upon you may 
be known and so also, "ffo forth 1" may 
either mean, "go forth (as I have divorced 
you)," or. "go forth (to visit your parents);" 
and, "go to I"—"go !"—"arise !"—may 
cither signify, "go to (and so forth) as I 
have divorced you," or. "go to (and so 
fortM and do not provoke me to divorce 
you ;" so also, "seek for a mate 1" may 
either mean, "seek for a husband, as I have 
divorced you," or, "seek for a proper com¬ 
panion to sit with you :" since, therefore, all 
those expressions admit the construction 
either of divorce or otherwise, the intention 
is essential to their effect, except where the 
husband uses them in replv to a requisition 
of divorce made by his wife, in which case 
the Kazee is to decree a divorce, hut vet it 
does not exist as a divorce between the hus¬ 
band and God, unless such was his intention.* 

The compiler of the Hedava observes that 
Kadooreehas not made any distinction what¬ 
ever between these expressions in divorce : 
on the contrary, he has said, "from all those 
expressions, when used in renlv to a reouisi- 
tion of divorce, a divorce takes place, inde¬ 
pendent of the intention, in a legal view, hut 
not in a religious view," whereas jt is not so, 
this rule being confined to such exnres%tons 
as are incapable of being construed j^to a 
denial of the requisition of divorce. 

It is to be observed as a rule, that there are 
three possible situations in which the person 
making use of these expressions mav stand ; 
First, a general situation, that is. where he 
is neither swayed by anger, nor by any re¬ 
quisition of divorce, but acts from an un¬ 
biased volition ; Secondly, where divorce is 
the subject of discourse at the time of speak¬ 
ing (as, for instance, where it is demanded 
of him by his wife) ; Thirdly, where he is 
under the impulse of anger. The expres¬ 
sions of implication are also of three kinds :— 
First, those which equally bear a construc¬ 
tion either of denial or assent ;— Secoi* dly, 

•That is to say, although divorce take 
place in point of law from the judicial decree, 
yet in foro conscientiae the man must con¬ 
tinue to hold himself married, insomuch that 
he cannot, without sin, marry another wo¬ 
man, in lieu, of her who is thus divorced. 
This is the distinction between law and reli- 
gi on in divorce throughout. 


those which can be construed into assent 
only:—and, Thirdly, those which maybe 
construed either into assent, or into excla¬ 
mations of contumely and reproach ; and, in 
the first of these situation, divorce does not 
take place from any of those expressions, but 
by intention ; and if the husband declare 
that he had no such intentions, his declara¬ 
tion is to be credited, because they all bear a 
double construction, and hence the intention 
is necessary to establish the effect ; and, in 
the second situation, divorce takes place in¬ 
dependent of the intention in a legal view, 
and the declaration of the husband is not to 
be credited, where he has used expressions 
bearing a construction of assent only ; which 
are as follow :— 

"You are disengaged I" 

"You are separated I" 

"You are cut off I" 

"You are prohibited !" 

"Count I" 

"Your business is in your own hands l" 
"Choose I" 

The reason of which is, that the evident 
meaning of the husband, in using them in 
reply to a requisition of divorce is divorce, 
as they do not bear a construction of denial ; 
but if, in this situation, the husband use any 
of these expressions which may be construed 
equally into denial or assent, divorce does 
not take place but by intention ; and the 
declaration of the husband, with respect to 
his intention is to be credited. The expres¬ 
sions alluded to are as follow :— 

"Go !" 

"Got up r 
"Veil yourself!" 

"Get out !" and so forth ; 

because these words may all be construed 
into denial of the request : and as the denial 
of a request is a circumstance less forcible 
than the act of divorce, they are rather to be 
taken in the former sence : but yet, as they 
also bear a construction of assent they occa¬ 
sion divorce, where such is the intention. 
Those expressions may be construed into a 
denial of the request, on account that, "Go!" 
may mean, "quit thus speaking ; Be 
gone I and do not talk thus , and the same 
of "Veil yourself I" as a direction to put 
on the veil sometimes implies an order to go 
away ; wherefore it may imply on this occa¬ 
sion, "go away, and leave oft speaking in 
this manner ; M and the same also of, * get 
out 1"—but, in the third situation, divorce 
does not take place without the intention of 
the speaker, from the use of any expression 
of implication, except such as may be equally 
construed into assent, and into exclamations 
of contumely and reproach ; and those are 
the three following : 

"Count !” 

"Choose I" 

"Your business is in your own hands I* 
from all of which, when used in arifeer, di¬ 
vorce takes place in point of law, indepen¬ 
dent of intention ; and the declaration of the 
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husband, denying such intention, is not to 
be credited, because the circumstance of 
anger proves the intention to be divorce —It 
is recorded from Aboo Voosaf that if the hus¬ 
band were, in ang^r, to say, “I have no 
property in you I” or, “I have no control 
over you 1" or, "I give you your own way !" 
or, "I have separated from you !" or "join 
yourself to your people!'’ His declaration 
is credited, even where he denies having in 
tended divorce, because these expressions 
may all be construed into exclamitions of 
contumely or reproach, as well as of divorce ; 
as his words, "I have no property in you 1" 
may mean, "because you are so base that 
you are incapable of being considered as a 
property and, in the same mann*r, his 
words, "I have no control over you !" may 
mean, "because of the wickedness and stub 
bornness of your disposition and so also, 
"I give you your own way 1" may mean, 
"because I cannot direct you;" and, in like 
manner, "I have separated from you !’’ miy 
mean, "because of your vicious disposition," 
What has just been stated, viz , that , 
"where the husband says, you are separated ! 
or, you are cut off! divorce irreversible takes 
place," is the opinion of our doctors —Shafei 
has said that the divorce occasioned by these 
words is reversible, because the reason why 
those expressions occasion divorce is, that 
they are implication of divorce ; whence it 
is that the intention is a condition of their 
effect, and also, that the divorce occasioned 
by them is complete in part of number, the 
same as in an express divorce, where the 
husband is authorized to pronounce three 
divorces, and having given one, his autho¬ 
rity remains with respect to two other; — 
and also, that if he intend three divorces, 
three take place accordingly ; and such being 
the case, reversal is lawful here in the same 
manner as in an express divorce, the thing 
which is implied. The argument of our 
doctors on this point is, that the act of irre¬ 
versible divorce has proceeded in this case 
from a competent person, and is exercised 
upon a fit subject of it, according to the 
power by law established over the wife, 
which enables her husband to put, her away 
in such a manner as that she shall be deci¬ 
sively and irreversibly separated from him ; 
and here the husband is competent to the act 
of irreversible divorce, as being of sound 
mind and mature age ; and the wife is a fit 
subject of it, as being lawfully liable to 
irreversible divorce before cohabitation (and 
also after it where for husband pronounces 
it for a compensation); and this power, like 
many others, is instituted bf the law with a 
view so the convenience of the individual, 
which sometimes requires a decisive sepa¬ 
ration to be effected slowly and deliberately 
(as in divorce reversible), wnereas, at other 
times, it requires that such a separation 
should take place on the instant, without 
any continuance of connexion with the sub- 
j ect of it (as in the triple form of di >rce), 
an^ at other times it also requires separation 


to be completely effected on the instant 
admitting a continuance of connexion with 
the subject; and it is indispensably neces¬ 
sary that this last species of irreversible 
separation be also countenanced by the law, 
in order that the door of reparation may not 
be closed against the husband if he should 
repent (that is to say, that it mav remain in 
his power again to marrv his wife, without 
her being previously married to another) ; 
and also, in order that the woman's delicacy 
may be prese-wH frirra the effect of a divorce, 
by the man taking her back w thout the 
intervention of marriage with another; and 
such being the case, divorce irreversibly 
ensues from those expressions. ’’-In reply to 
the assertion of Shafei, we observe that those 
expressions are not positively implications, 
since each of them may be used in its own 
literal sense and as to what he further 
alleges, that "the intension is a condition of 
their effect" (thence inferring that they are 
undoubtedly implications of divorce), the 
inference is not admitted, because the inten¬ 
tion is made a condition for the purpose of 
ascertaining one of two species of separation, 
and it is thus made a condition for the 
purpose of ascertaining one of two sorts of 
a separation which is a separation from 
marriage, and not for the purpose of divorce 
taking place : with respect to what Shafei 
further advances, that "the divorce occa¬ 
sioned by any of those expressions is incom¬ 
plete in point of number" (thence inferring 
that they are implications of divorce), we 
reply that the paucity of the number of 
divorces is not on account of those expres¬ 
sions being implications of divorce, but 
because divorce is established on account of 
the connexion of marriage becoming dis¬ 
solved ; that is to say. on account of those 
expressions the tie is dissolved, and divorce 
signifies the dissolution of a tie, wherefore 
divorce is 'necessarily established ; the infe¬ 
rence, therefore, is that the taking place of 
divorte, is involved ; but not that the afore¬ 
said expressions are implications of divorce i 
—and with respect to what he further says, 
that "if the husband intend three divorces 
from the use of any of those expressions, 
three take place accordingly" (infering that 
they are implications of divorce), we reply 
that the intention of three divorces from 
those expression is approved only as three 
divorces is one species of separation (for 
separation is of two species,—the mild and 
the rigorous*), and, where there is no inten- 

*By the mild separation is meant that 
species of complete divorce which admits of 
the husband re-marrying his repudiated wife 
without the necessity of her intermediate 
marriage with another. By the rigorous 
separation is meant that sort of complete 
divorce which does not admit of the man 
re-marrying his repudiated wife until she 
shall have been married to, enjoyed, and 
repudiated by another man. They have 
been already fully explained. 
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tion, the least forcible is established. It is 
to be observed that an intention of two 
divorces is not approved with our doctors • 
contrary to the opinion of Ziffer : but this 
has already been treated of. 

If a man say to his wife, "count!—count! 
-—count ! and afterwauls declare that by 
the iirst of these words he meant divorce 
and by the others the repetition of the 
woman s courses [requisite to its completion! 
his declaration is credited in point of law as 
he appears to have intended these last words 
in their true sense, it being customarv for 
a husband, where he divorces his wife to 
desire her to count the course necessary to 
the completion of her Edit ; and hence 
apparent circumstances bear evidence to his 
intention ; but if he were to confess that in 
these last words he had no particular inten¬ 
tion, three divorces take place, because, 
froin his intending divorce by the first word, 
it fobows that he repeated it a second and 
third time, in a situation where divorce is 
the subject of discourse, and this situation 
proves his intention m these repetitions to 
be divorce also ; wherefore if he were to 
deny this intention, yet he is not credited, 
circumstances bearing evidence against him • 
contrary to where he declares that he had no 
intention of divorce m any of the three 
words, for there divorce does not take place 
at all, because circumstances do not tend to 
disprove his declaration ; and contrary, also 
to where he declares divorce to be his inten¬ 
tion in the third word but not in cither of 
the two preceding in which case no more 
than one divorce takes place, because, as he 
docs not put the construction of divorce upon 
the two preceding words, it does not appear 
that divorce was the subject of discourse at 
the period of his speaking the last. Tt is 
to be observed that the declaration of the 
speaker in denial of his intention is not to 
be credited unless n be given, upon oath, 
because he relates what, having nassed Sblelv 
m his own mind cannot be known-to any 
other person,—and hence he is the Ameen, 
or inquisitor, with respect to the intelligence 
he gives .and the declaration of an inquisitor 
is credited upon oath. 


CHAPTER III. 

OF DELEGATION OF DIVORCE 

Definition of the phrase .— Tafwbez al 
I alak, or delegation of divorce, is where the 
husband delegates or commits the pronounc- 
tng of divorce, to his wife, desiring her to 
give the effective sentence, and it is compre¬ 
hended under three different deeds, termed 
Option, Liberty and Will, 

Section 1. 


say to his wife "choose !" (thereby meaning 
divorce), or "divorce yourself 1” the woman 
has a power to divorce herself so long as she 
remains in the precise situation* in which 
she received it; but if she remove, or turn 
her attention to anything else, the power 
thus vested in her is done away, and her 
option no longer remains, because the exerise 
of the optional power thus committed to the 
woman is held, by all the companions, to be 
restricted to the precise situation in which it 
is received : and also, became this species of 
delegation is a transfer of power, not a com¬ 
mission of agenev, and to give effect to the 
farmer, the reply is required on the spot of 
declaration, the same as in sale, since all the 
moments of one situation are accounted as a 
single moment: but a situation may be 
altered, sometimes by change of place, at 
other times bv chance of employment, because 
a situation of eating and drinking (for in- 
; stance) is not that of disputation ; and a 
i situation of business, on the other hand, is 
neither a situation of eating or drinking, 
nor of disputation. 

And is annulled by hex vemoval. — The 
right of option of the woman is annulled, 
upon the instant of her rising from her seat, 
as that circumstance proves her rejection of 
it : contrary to the case of Sill m or a Sirf 
sale, which does not become null upon the 
instant of rising or removing, the cause, of in 
validity there heinct removal without seisin. 

Intentinn on the part of the husband, is 
requisite to constitute a delegation.,—A nd 
where the husband thus addresses his wife, 
an intention of divorce is a condition requi¬ 
site to the effect (as mentioned in the preced¬ 
ing chapter) because the word, "choose !" 
is one of the implications of divorce, as it 
is capable of two constructions, by one it 
desires the woman to choose herself, and by 
another to choose her clothes, and so forth: 
and if she choose herself, t and divorce irrever¬ 
sible takes place. Analogy would suggest, 
in this case, that from choosing herself 
nothing whatever should ensue, although 
divorce be the intention of the husband, be¬ 
cause he cannot himself effect divorce by 
the use of such words; that is to say, if he 
were to say to his wife, "I have choosen nay- 
self from you," nothing whatever would 
follow, and consequently how can he give a 
delegation of this nature ?—But here divorce 
takes place upon a more favourable construc¬ 
tion, for two reasons:— First, all the com¬ 
panions agree that divorce takes place from 
the use of this expression ;— Secondly, # the 
husband has it at his option either to continue 
the marriage with his wife or to put her 
away and hence it follows that he may con¬ 
stitute her Ms substitute with respect to that 


. . Oflkhtiyar or Option . 

Delegation by Option confers on the wtfe 

a power of divorcing herself; but this right 

^ reS u^ l i te L to the prec ' se place or 
mutation in which she receives, it.—I p a man 


•Arab Majlis—This term is treated of 

at large elsewhere. . . , • - 

tThis is an idiomatical phrase an the 
Arabic, signifying . that she chooses her 
liberty from the matrimonial tie. 
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“rule: and where the wrman is thus left it 
her option, and says "I choose mayself,' a 
divorce irreversible takes place, because the 
woman's choosing of herself cannot be estab¬ 
lished but by her becoming sole and inde¬ 
pendent, which can only be the case in 
irreversible divorce, as, where it is reversible, 
the husband is at liberty to take her back 
without her consent at any time during the 
continuance of her Edit, and thus she would 
not become sole and independent on the 
instant, which the nature of the case requires. 

Under this form a single druorce only v>ht s 
place, whatever may be the intention— It is 
to be observed that, in the case at present 
under consideration, one divorce only can 
take place, and not three although the 
husband should actually have intended the 
latter option not being of different descrip¬ 
tions :—contrary to complete separation, for 
if the husband wer- to say, “you are com¬ 
pletely separated," intending three divorces, 
the three take place accordingly, where such 
is his intention, because this complete sepa¬ 
ration is of two descriptions, the mild and 
the rigorous, and it follows that intention 
with respect to and of these holds good. 

And, to effect divorce, it is requisite that 
the personal pronoun be mentioned by one or 
other of the parties .—It is also to be observed 
that, where the husband uses the expression 
"choose 1” it is requisite that the personal 
pronoun self be mentioned either bv the 
husband or the wife, insomuch that if the 
husband were to say, “choose 1“ and the 
wife answer, "I have chosen,” divorce does 
not take place, because the effect of divorce 
is established by all the doctors upon the 
condition of the mention oft the personal 
pronoun by one of the parties ; and also, 
because the pronoun cannot be understood 
under any circumstances of ambiguity, and 
these words of the woman bear two con¬ 
structions ; one, that she chooses her husband 
(which would not occasion divorce) ; and 
another, that she chooses her self (which 
would occasion irreversible divorce) ; divorce 
therefore, does not take place in defect of the 
pronoun, on account of its ambiguity. 

That is, either by the husband, tn ms 
declaration.—If a man say to wife, "choose 
yourself,” and she answer, "I have chosen,” 
a divorce irreversible takes place, because 
the word self here occurs in the words of the 
husband, and the words of the woman are 
in reply to him ; and hence her words vir¬ 
tually comprehend herself. And, in the 
same manner, if the husband were to say, 
"choose an option,” and she reply, *1 have 
chosen,” a divorce irreversible takes place: 
the proofs here are drawn front the Arabic. 

Or by the wife in her reply.— If a man 
say to his wife: "choose I” and she reply, "I 
have chosen myself,” divorce takes place, 
where such was the husband’s intention 
because the word s elf here occurs, in the 
'*eply given by the woman, and the expres¬ 
sion ot the husband bears the construction 
of that which he intended. 


And divorce takes place , although her 
option of it be expressed in the Mozaree or 
common tense .—If a husband say to his 
wife, "choose 1” and she reply to him in 
the Mozaree tense [which* in the Arabic, 
is common to the present and future], saying 
"I do (or will) choose myself," divorce takes 
place, on a favourable construction.—Ana¬ 
logy would suggest in this case that no di¬ 
vorce takes place, because, if the woman’s 
reply be taken only in the future, it stands as 
a promise, and bears that construction also, if 
taken in the present; and hence divorce 
does not take place, from her answer 
amounting only to a promise in the former 
sense, and from its ambiguity in| the latter ; 
as if a man were to say to his wife, "divorce 
yourself," and she were to reply, Atliko 
Nafsee ["I do (or will) divorce myself”], 
in which case divorce does not take place, 
and so in this case likewise : but the reasons 
for the more favourable construction are 
twofold ;— First, it is recorded that, upon 
the descent of the passage of the Koran 
relating to option, viz. O my son ! say 
to your wives, If you desire the life of this 
world” (to the end),—the Prophet said to 
Aysha, "I have something to mention to 
you, but do not reply to it until such time as 
you consult your parents,” after which he 
read to her the above passage, and then gave 
her an option : and Aysha said, "in such a 
matter as this I shall not consult my father 
or mother, but will (or do) choose God and 
his Prophet,” which words the Prophet con¬ 
sidered as a reply, importing, "I do choose 
—Secondly, the word Akhtarto ["I do (or 
will) choose myself"], express the present 
literally, and the future figuratively, the 
same as the word Ashado [I do (or will) 
testify], in giving evidence before a magis¬ 
trate ; contrarty to where a woman answers 
Atliko Nafsee [I do (or will) divorce myself], 
for here it is impossible to receive her words 
in a present sense, as they do not relate to a 
thing now existing ; whereas the expression 
Akhturto [I do (or will) choose myself], on 
the contrary, relates to a thing now present, 
to wit, the woman choosing herself. 

Where the husband gives a power of op¬ 
tion thrice repeated, and the wife make only 
a single reply, yet three divorces take place 
from it, independent of the husband's in¬ 
tention. —If a man say to his wife, "choose 1” 
—choose I—choose I" and she reply, "I have 
chosen the first," or "the second" or "the 
third,” three divorces take place, according 
to the doctrine of Haneefa, and the in¬ 
tention of the husband is not requisite 
although the word here used be an implied 
expression, because his repetition of the 
word "choose 1” proves his intention to be 
divorce, as the option given to the woman 
is repeated only with that view.*—The two 
disciples say that only one divorce takes 

__a_,__ 

•Some grammatical reasoning* incapable 
of translation, is omitted in this part. 
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place in either case ; but they agree with 
Haneefa, that the intention is not essential, 
for the reasons above assigned.—And, in the 
same manner, if the woman were only to 
reply, "I have chosen,' 1 it is effective of 
three divorces. And so also, if she were to 
reply, "I have chosen a choice."—This is 
admitted by all the doctors; because, where 
she only says, "I have chosen," it is pro¬ 
ductive of three divorces : and, consequently, 
when she speaks in a way to give this ad¬ 
ditional force it produces the same a fortiori. 
—And if she were to reply, "I have divorced 
myself," or "I have chosen myself with 
respect to one divorce," one divorce rever¬ 
sible takes place. 

Where the word divorce is mentioned by 
the husband, the divorce which follows is 
reversible. —If a man say to his wife, "one 
divorce is at your option," or "choose with 
respect to a single divorce." and 6he reply, 
"I have chosen myself," one divorce re¬ 
versible takes place, because the man has 
given the woman an option so far as one 
divorce, and expressing it in direct terms 
(as above)* the divorce proceeding from it is 
reversible. 

Section //. 

Of Amir-ba-Yed, or Liberty .f 

In a delegation of liberty, divorce takes 
place according to the number mentioned by 
the wife : independent of the husband's in¬ 
tention : and the divorce which follows is 
irreversible — If a man say to his wife, 
"your business is in your own hands," 
intending three divorces, and the woman 
answer, "I have chosen myself with one 
choice," three divorces take place. The 
proof of this is drawn from the nature of 
these expressions in their original idiom. 

But if the woman were to reply, "I have 
divorced myself with one divorce," or "I 
have chosen myself by one divorce," one 
divorce only takes place ; and thia divorce is 
irreversible, although the reply be delivered 
in express and not in ambiguous terms, 
because it bears relation to the words of 
the husband, which being an implication, 
amount to a delegation of irreversible di¬ 
vorce, and not of reversible.—The reason 
why an intention of three divorces is ad¬ 
mitted in the present instance, is that the 
words, "your business is in your own hands,* 
are capable of both a restrictive and an ex¬ 
tensive construction, and hence may imply 
three divorces, as well as one ; an intention 
to that effect therefore holds good, since that 
is one of the senses in which the words may 
be taken : contrary to the expression con¬ 
sidered in the preceding section, to wit, 
"choose !" that being incapable of bear- 

* Because an express divorce is uniformly 
reversible unless otherwise Specified. 

tThis is a contraction of Amir-ke-ba- 
Yed-ke, literally, '(your business is in your 
own hands, i.e., "you are at liberty to do as 
you please,"—'The word liberty is adopted 
singly, for the sake of brevity. 


ing an extensive construction, as was there 
demonstrated. 

Delegation of liberty may be restricted to 
a particular time , or to several different 
specified periods of time. —If a man say to 
his wife, "your business is in your own 
hands this day, and after to-morrow," the 
night is not included :—and if the woman 
reject the liberty thus given to her for this 
day, it is, with respect to this day, annulled ; 
but it still remains to her for the day after 
the morrow, because the husband has ex¬ 
pressly specified two particular periods, with 
the intervention of a similar periods to 
which the liberty does not extend (to wit: to¬ 
morrow) ; and hence it appears that those 
are two distinct liberties, and the rejection 
of one does not amouut to a rejection of the 
other. Ziffer says that both amount only to 
a single liberty, this being analigous to a 
case where a man says to his wife, "you are 
divorced this day and the day after to-mor¬ 
row," which implies one divorce only, and 
not two (on the idea of one taking place 
this day, and the other the day after the 
morrow) ; and hence, in like manner, one 
liberty only is implied.—But to this it may 
be replied, that divorce is not of a nature 
to admit restriction to any particular time, 
whereas liberty is capable of such restriction ; 
and hence that which regards the first period 
mentioned is restricted to that period, and 
that which regards the second period com¬ 
mences de novo. 

If a man say to his wife, "Your business 
is in your own hands to-day and to-morrow," 
the night is comprehended in it : and, if the 
woman should* reject the liberty on the in¬ 
stant, it is totally annulled, and docs not 
return on the morrow (according to the 
Zahir Rawayet), as this amounts only to one 
liberty, because that between the two periods 
specified ro similar period intervenes to 
which the liberty does not extend. 

Objection. —Although a period similar 
to the two specified does not intevene, yet 
night intervenes, from which it would follow 
that the liberty given for to-day and to¬ 
morrow is not a single liberty. 

Reply. —Two distinct liberties are not 
occasioned by this circumstance, because the 
intervention of night, althoughit may inter¬ 
rupt or suspend a matter, does not divide 
or terminate it, as in a public court, for 
instance, which may, on account of the night 
coming on, be adjourned, without any actual 
breach in the series of its proceedings ; thus 
it is the same as if the man were to say, 
"your business is in your own hands for two 
days," in which*case a single liberty only is 
understood. 

And it is not annulled by the wife's rejec¬ 
tion of it until the time or times mentioned 
be fully expired .—It is recorded, from Aboo 
Haneefa, that although the woman should 
reject the liberty on the instant, yet it still 
remains with her for the following day, as 
she is not empowered to reject it (that is to 
8 ., she cannot refuse her assent to receiving 
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it) it becoming established in her upon the 
husband saying, "your business is myour 
own hands/’ independent of her consent 
(as in the direct execution of divorce, for 
instance, where* if the husband were to say, 
"you are divorced," divorce takes place in¬ 
dependent of the consent of the wife) ; and 
such being the case, liberty remains still 
with her for the morrow, when she may 
lawfully make use of it bv chosmg divorce. 
The ground upon which Zahir Rawayet 
proceeds, is that as, if she were to choose 
divorce as this day, no liberty remains with 
her for to-morrow, 10 if she reject the liberty 
this day, no right of choice remains with her 
for to-morrow, because a person who has a 
choice of two things is not authorized to 

choose more than one of them 

It is recorded, from Aboo Yoosaf, that if a 
husband say to his wife.” your business is in 
your own hands for this day, and the same 
for to morrow/' this amounts to two liberties 
because here the delegation applies to two 
portions of time, distinctly and separately 
expressed : contrary to the preceding case, 
where the times arc not thus discriminated, 
but are bothmentiored, under one head 

The time of it mny hefix^d fnr the occur 
rence of any specified event —If a man say 
to his wife, "your business is in vovir own 
hands on "the day on which such an on - * 
arrives," and the person mentioned arrive, 
but his arrival be not known to the w>fe 
until night, her right of choice no longer 
remains, because liberty is a thing cf ?JV 
tinuance, and hence the word day, wi 
which it is associated, is restricted to t e 
jay time, and that having passed away, it 

discontinues. 

It is not annulled by delay (where there is 
no specification of time), nor until the ti’if' 
rises from her seat. &c.-\r a man sav to bis 
wife, “your business is in vour own hands 
or "choose 1” and she delay answering the 
whole day, and do not rise from her seat, her 
right of option remains to her so long as she 
does not employ herself in any other mat^r. 
because a delegation of divorce by the forms 
of liberty or option is a transfer of power to 
execute divorce (that is, the hinband by 
that delegation empowers his wife to give 
divorce, as persons are termed empowered 
who act for themselves, and the act of the 
woman here ’s pronouncing divorce upon 
herself, wherefore this property is supposed 
to reside in her),—and in transfer of power 
a privilege of reply continue* to the end of 
the situation of declaration, as has been de¬ 
monstrated in the beginning of this chapter. 
And if the woman hear the declaration, 
respect is had to the situation in which 
she hears it ; but if she should not hear it, 
respect is. in that case, had to the situation 
in which she is informed of it, because, 
althongh Amir-ba-Yed, or liberty, be a 
transfer of power to execute divorce, yet the 
property of suspension is also allowed to 
exist in it, as it is a suspension of the event 
of divorce upon the act of the wife in pro¬ 


nouncing it, and hence it comprehends two 
things, a transfer of power, and a suspen¬ 
sion ;—in the sense of a suspension, it con¬ 
tinues in force beyond the Majlis, or continu¬ 
ance of the situation of declaration, to the 
Majlis or situation in which the woman 
understands or is informed of it, where she 
is absent, or in the flense of a transfer of 
power, it is annulled, on her rising from her 
seat, where she is present ; but the situation 
of the husband is not regarded, because the 
suspension, is absolute with respect to him ; 
contrary to a case of sale, as in that the de¬ 
claration of sale does not remain in force 
bevond the Majlis of declaration, since in a 
sale the Majlis or situation of the seller is 
regarded as well as that of the purchase : 
and the retraction of the seller, at any time 
previous to th^ consent of the purchaser is 
admitted, as sale, is merely of a transfer of 
prooerty, in which suspension is not of all 
understood ; now since it appears that the 
situation of the wife alone is regarded, and 
not that of her husband, we must recollect 
that her situation may be altered in various 
ways sometimes by removal from one place, 
to another, and sometimes by her employing 
herself in any other matter, as was previously 
stated. 

But it is annulled on the instant of her 
rising from her sent.—T he option of a 
woman who is left at liberty to choose is 
annulled on the instant of her rising from 
her seat, as this act proves rejection, be¬ 
cause bv getting tin the attention is deranged 
and withdrawn from the present subject : 
contrary to a case where she delays answer¬ 
ing for a whole day, for instance, and does 
not r?se from her seat, nor emplov herself 
in anything else : f<~r here her option re¬ 
mains to her, as a Mailis or situation is some¬ 
times of a short and sometimes of a long 
duration, wherefore her right of option con- 
tim les untihsuch time as something appears 
sufficient to terminate the Majlis, or to prove 
rejection. And here it is to be observed, 
that by employing herself in anything else 
is to be understood such a thing as is, in its 
nature, terminative of her situation, and not 
anv general thing. 

It is not annulled by a change of posture 
from a mere active a mere quiescent post- 
tfon.—I p the woman be standing, at the 
period of receiving the liberty of option 
from her husband, and afterwards sit down, 
her option remains, and is not annulled, as 
her sitting does not imply rejection, but 
rather the contrary, since her attention is 
thereby more collected.—And the rule is 
the same where the woman, being seated, 
leans noon a pillow, or having leaned upon, 
her pillow (at the time the husband speaks), 
sits up without a pillow, because these are 
no more than changes from one mode of 
sitting to another, and d^ not import rejec¬ 
tion any more than where a person sitting 
upon one part changes and sits upon another. 
—Our author remarks that this > is the doc¬ 
trine of the Jama Sagheer, and is most ap- 
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proved.—It is elsewhere said, that where the 
worn in is sitting up without a pillow, and 
then leans upon a pillow, option no longer 
remains, as this shows an indifference re¬ 
specting it am >un ing to a rejection. 

A wife miy signify her uksH to corrult 
herfriends t without prejudice to her right of 
option —ip the woman, on receiving a liberty 
of opinion, say that she wishes to see her 
father in order to consult him, or to get 
witnesses, in order to have their evidence, 
her option remains, because counsel is ex¬ 
pedient in every business, and witnesses are 
requisite to controvert the husbind's denial 
of the fact ; and hence neither of these 
wishes expressed on her part is a proof of 
rejection. 

If the woman be riding upon a quadruped 
or in a camel-litter, and stop the animal on 
her husband's offer of liberty, still the right 
of option is not annulled ; but if she pro¬ 
ceed upon her journey, it is annulled be¬ 
cause the going on or stopping of the animal 
is the same with those acts in the woman, 
since its motions depend upon the rider. 

A boat or ship is the same as a house, as 
by the going on of the vessel the woman's 
option is not annulled ; because its motion 
does not always depend upon the person 
whom it carries. 

Section JI7. 

Of Masheeat or Will 

Where a man empowers his wife to divoce 
herself in express terms , the divorce which 
follows is reversible. —If a man say to his 
wife, "divorce yourself," not having any 
particular intention, or intending one divorce, 
and the woman reply, "I have divorced my¬ 
self," a single divorce reversible takes place ; 
and if she were to say, "I have given three 
divorces," three accordingly take place ; 
where such is the intention of the Jiusband : 
the reason of this is that divorce, being a 
general expression, takes place in the lowest 
species ; but as, like other generic nouns, it 
also applies to the whole, an intention of 
three divorces is admitted ; and, where there 
is no particular intention, a single divorce 
reversible takes place, because the powey of 
divorce is delegated to the wife in express 
terms, and express divorce occasions a divorce 
reversible.—If the husband should in this 
case intend two divorces it is not admitted, 
because a generic noun does not bear that 
construction, where the woman is free ; but, 
if she be a slave, an intention of two divorces 
is admitted, that being considered as the 
whole, with respect to her. 

Although her reply be expressed in the form 
of an irreversible divorce. —Ir a man say to his 
wife, "divorce yourself,"—and she reply, "I 
have separated myself," a divorce reversible 
takes place, because separation is of the same 
nature with divorae, since, if a husband 
were to say to his wife, "I have irreversibly 
separated you [from mel, intending divorce, 
a divorce irreversible takes place ; — and, in 
the same manner, if the woman were (as 


here) to say, "I have separated myself," and 
her husband reply. "I have consented 
thereto," she becomes irreversibly divorced ; 
and hence the expression of the woman, "I 
have irrevers.bly separated myself," stands 
the same as the husband’s delegation, which 
is of simple divorce ; but here the description 
of irreversibility which the woman has added 
to the simple divorce is held to be nugatory : 
and the simple divorce only takes place ; no 
ifshehad replied, "I have repudiated my¬ 
self by one irreversible divorce," in which 
case a divorce reversible only would take 
place ; contrary to a reply of option, for if 
she were to answer, "I have chosen myself," 
no divorce whatever would take place, as 
these words are not of the same nature with 
divorce, for which reason it is that if a man 
were to say to his wife, "I have chosen you," 
or "ehoise 1" intending divorce, no divorce 
whatever takes place ; and in like manner, 
if the woman were to speak first, saying, 
"I have chosen myself," and her husband 
reply, "I have consented," no divorce what¬ 
ever takes place ; yet it is an universally 
received doctrine, that if the woman say, "I 
have chosen myself," in reply to a delegation 
of option, divorce takes place ; but the words 
of the husband in the present case, namely, 
"divorce yourself," is not a delegation of 
option, and hence the reply of the woman, 
as above stated, "1 have chosen myself, 11 is 
nugatory* 

It is recorded, as an opinion of Haneefa, 
that in the present case divorce does not take 
place from the reply of the wife, "I have 
separated myself," because the woman acts 
contrary to thfe power vested in her, by 
taking upon her to pronounce a thing diffe¬ 
rent from that delegated to her by her hus¬ 
band, as the expression "separated" is 
different from divorce, the one being implica¬ 
tive and the other express ; and the husband 
delegated express divorce only. 

The power , when thus granted , cannot be 
retracted —If a husband say to his wife, 
"divorce yourself," he is not at liberty to 
retract, as his expression involves a vow,* 
because he has, in this instance, suspended 
divorce upon the execution of it by his wife, 
and a vow is an obligatory act, for which 
reason a man is not allowed to recede from 
it. If, however, the woman rise from her 
seat, or remove from the place, the words of 
the husband, as above, transferring the power 
of divorce to her, are annulled, their force 
being confined to the situation where the 
offer is made :—contrary to where he says to 
her, "divorce your Zirra [fellow-wife], ' as 


•Literally, "his words express (or amount 
tofaYameen," that is to say, suspend the 
matter spoken of upon the occurrence of some 
condition on the event of which that matter 
takes place, independent of any further 
volition on the part of the speaker ; and it is 
therefore, with respect to him* absolute and 
unretractable. Yameen is here translated 
vow, as the above is one definition of vow.* 
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this is a commission of agency, which is not 
restricted to place, and may be therefore 
re'racted to the constituent whenever he 
pleases. 

The power may be granted generally .—If 
a husband say to his wife, “divorce yourself 
when you please," she is at liberty to divorce 
herself either upon the spot or at any future 
period, because the word when extends to 
all times ; and hence it is the same as if he 
were to say, “divorce yourself at whatever 
time you like." 

Ip a man say to another, “divorce my wife," 
the person thus addressed may d.vorce her 
either upon the spot at any other time, 
and the husband may also retract, because 
this is a commission of agency, and therefore 
is not absolute, nor restricted in point of 
place ; contrary to where he says to his wife, 
“divorce yourself," this being a transfer of 
power, not a commission of agency,* as the 
woman thus addressed acts from herself and 
not from another. But if a man say to 
another, “divorce such an one my wife," 
(adding) “If you please," the man is em¬ 
powered to divorce the wife upon the spot 
only : and here the husband cannot reiract. 
—Ziffer says that this and the proceeding 
case are alike, the addition of “if you please" 
in the one instance, or the omission of it in 
the other, making no difference, because the 
person so commissioned afterwards acts from 
his own will, like an agent in sale, to whom 
it may have been said, “sell this thing if 
you please." The argument of our doctors 
is that the words of the husband are a transfer 
of power, as he suspends the divorce upon 
the will of the person whom he addresses, 
and he is the principal who acts from his 
own will ; divorce, moreover, admits of sus¬ 
pension, whereas sale does not. 

A wife empowered to give herself three 
divorces may give herself one divorce .—If a 
man say to his wife, “give yourself three 
divorces," and she give herself one divorce 
only, it takes place accordingly, because, 
having been empowered so far as three 
divorces, it necessarily follows that she is 
enabled to give a single one. 

But, when empowered to give herself one 
divorce only, she cannot give herself three .— 
If a man say to his wife, “divorce yourself 
once," and she give herself three divorces, 
nothing whatever takes place, according to 
Haneefa. The two disciples say that a single 
divorce takes place, because the woman has 
done that to which she was empowered, 
together with that to which she was not em¬ 
powered ; and hence it is analogous to a case 
in which a husband says to his wife, "I re¬ 
pudiate you by a thousand divorces" where 


*That is to say, after being thus em¬ 
powered, she stands as a principal in the 
execution of divorce, and not as an agent : 
and a commission of agency may be annulled 
at pleasure, whereas the power devolved to 
another to act as a principal cannot be so. 
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three divorces take place, because he has 
pronounced that to which he is empowered 
along with that to which he is not empowered ; 
consequently the former takes effect, but the 
latter is nugatory ; and so likewise in the 
present case —The argument of Haneefa is 
that the Wife has, in this case, attempted to 
do an act, the power of doing which has not 
been delegated to her by her husband, and 
hence she appears to divorce herself, first, 
and not in reply to the desire expressed by 
him, as he has empowered her so far as one 
divorce only, and between three divorces and 
one there is contradiction, the word three 
expressing a compound number, and one a 
single unit ; contrary to where a man pro¬ 
nounces a thousand divorces upon his wife, 
as here three take place, because he acts in 
consequence of the desire of another ; and 
contrary also to the preceding case (viz. 
where the husband desires his wife to re¬ 
pudiate herself by three divorces, and she 
declares one only), for here one divorce takes 
place on account of her being empowered so 
far as three : whereas, in the present case, 
she is not empowered so far as three, and 
having acted contrary to the power vested in 
her, what she does is nugatory. 

W here the wife's reply disagrees with the 
husband's declaration in respect to the nature 
ofthedivorce.it takes place according to his 
declaration, not according to her reply. — If 
a man desire his wife to repudiate herself by 
a reversible divorce, and she divorce herself 
irreversibly, or the contrary, that mode of 
divorce takes place which was desired by the 
husband : thus, if a man say to his wife, 
"give yourself one divorce reversible," and 
she reply, "I have given myself a divorce irre¬ 
versible," a divorce reversible takes place, 
because the woman has declared a divorce in 
express terms, but with an additional descrip¬ 
tion, and’the latter is nugatory, as being 
contrary to the desire expressed by the 
husbend ; but the former (which is in its 
nature reversible) takes place, as being in 
conformity to the husband's desire :—and, 
on the other hand, if the husband say to his 
wife, "give yourself one divorce irreversible," 
and she reply. “I have given myself" a 
divorce reversible," a divorce irreversible 
takes place, because the description of rever¬ 
sibility attached to the divorce by the wife is 
nugatory, since the husband, having himself 
affixed a description to it, does not require 
more of his wife than simply divorce, without 
any description ; hence it is the same as if 
she had pronounced the divorce itself in a 
defective way : thus the divorce takes place 
under whatever description may have been 
affixed to it by the husbad, whether re¬ 
versible or irreversible. 

W here the power is conditional upon the 
pleasure of the wife, it if annulled by her 
reply disaccording with the husband's declare - 
tion.—I f a man say to his wife, divorce 
yourself thrice, if you please," and she give 
herself one divorce, no effect whatever fol¬ 
lows, because the meaning of his words is 
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"if you desire three divorces, repudiate 
yourself/' and the woman giving one only, 
it appears that she does not desire three, and 
hence, the condition not being fulfilled, the 
divorce does not take place. 

If a man say to his wife, "divorce yourself 
once, if you please/' and she give herself 
three, no divorce whatever ensues, according 
to Haneefa, because a desire of one divorce 
only is essentially different from a desire of 
three, this being analogous to a case of 
execution as before mentioned, that is to 
say, as the execution of three divorces in 
that instance was demonstrated to be a sen¬ 
sible contradiction to that of one ; so, in the 
present instance, a wish for three is con¬ 
tradictory to a wish for one ; and, from 
the woman pronouncing upon herself three 
divorces, it appears that she was not desirous 
of one ; and hence the condition is not 
fulfilled.—The two disciples say that one 
divorce takes place on this occasion, because 
a desire for one divorce is comprehended in 
a desire for three, on the same principles as 
the execution of three divorces comprehends 
that of one (agreeably to their doctrine before 
mentioned) ; and hence the condition is 
virtually fulfilled. 

And so also, by her suspending her twill 
up:n that of her husband.— If a man make a 
delegation of divorce to his wife, by saying 
to her, "you are divorced if you be desirous 
of it," and she reply, "I am desirous, if you 
desire it," and he reply, in return, "I am 
desirous" (intending divorce), the delega¬ 
tion is void, because the husband has sus¬ 
pended the divorce upon the will of the 
women where that is unrestricted, that is to 
say, independent of anything else ; but, from 
the conversation, it appears that she sus¬ 
pends her will upon that of her husband, 
and hence the condition of divorce, namely, 
the independent will of the woihan, U not 
fulfilled ; thus she does not act from option ; 
and the delegation is void of course.—The 
words of the husband, in the last reply, 
namely, "I am desirous," are not effective 
of divorce, although such be his intention, 
because there is no mention whatever of 
divorce in the words of the woman, from 
which the husband's wish to that effect 
might be inferred in bis answer, and the 
intention alone does not suffice, as it has no 
operation with respect to a thing not men¬ 
tioned ; whereas, if he were to say, "I am 
desirous of your divorce," it takes place if 
he so intend it, because he in this case 
appears to give divorce de novo, as a desire 
expressed with respect to any thing implies 
the existence of that thing, and hence his 
expression, "I am desirous of your divorce," 
is as if he were to say, "I cause your divorce," 
which accordingly takes place : contrary to 
what would follow, if he were to say, "I 
intend your divorce, in which case divorce 
would not take place, because an intention 
expressed does not imply the existence of the 
thing intended.—If, moreover, in the case 
now recited, the woman were to reply, "I am 


desirous if my father be so," or, "if gucf 
a circumstance happen" (meaning a circum¬ 
stance which does not yet exist), and the 
father afterwards signify his desire, or the 
circumstance upon which she has suspended 
the divorce come to pass, yet divorce does not 
take place, and the delegation is void :—but 
if she in saying, "if such a thing happen," 
mean a thing which has already passed, 
divorce takes place, because suspension upon 
a condition already fulfilled amounts to im¬ 
mediate or unsuspended divorce. 

When the power is expressed with an un¬ 
restricted particle (in respect to time), it is 
perpetual, extending to all times, and places* 
—If a man say to his wife, "you are divorced 
when you please," or, "whenever you please," 
and she reject his offer, saying, "I am not 
desirous of it" her rejection is not final, for 
here the power vested in her is not confined 
to the place or situation where it is delegated, 
on which account she is at liberty to use it 
either there or elsewhere, because the terms 
when and whenever are used with reference 
to all times, and extend to every time indis¬ 
criminately, and hence the sense of the ex¬ 
pressions, "when you please," and "when¬ 
ever you please," is "at whatever time you 
please," and they are, therefore, not confined 
to place. And if the woman reject at pre¬ 
sent, still it is not a final rejection, because 
her husband has empowered her to divorce 
herself at whatever time she pleases, where¬ 
fore the power does not apply t > the time 
when she does not please.--But it is to be 
observed that.the woman is not it this case 
authorized to pronounce upon herself more 
than one divorce, because the words when 
and whenever apply to all times, but not to 
more than a single divorce ; thus she is 
authorized to divorce herself at whatever 
time she pleases, but not to pronounce divorce 
as often as she pleases. 

If a man say to his wife, "you are divorced 
as often as you please," she is at liberty to 
divorce herself time after time, until three 
divorces, because the expression "as often" 
admits a repetition of the actbut it ia to 
be observed that this suspension of divorce 
upon the woman's will is restricted solely to 
the marriage at present existing, and does 
not exend to that which may afterwards 
occur; and hence, if the woman give herself 
three divorces, and be again married to the 
same man, after being rendered lawful to 
him, and then pronounce divorce upon her¬ 
self, it does not take place, because a mar¬ 
riage has then occurred de novo ;—and it is 
also to be remarked that the woman is not at 
liberty to pronounce the three divorces upon 
herself in one sentence, because the expres¬ 
sion "as often as/' implies unity, and does 
not admit of the circumstances to which it 
relates being taken collectively, and hence it 
is lawful for the woman to pronounce u three 
divorces upon herself at three separate times, 
but not at once. 

But not when it is expressed with an unre¬ 
strict ed particle in respect to place.— If a man 
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say to his wife, "you are divorced wherever 
ou please," yet the woman cannot divorce 
erself but in that place ; and if she rise from 
her place before she pronounce it, her will is 
nbt regarded afterwards, because the words 
wherever, or whatsoever, are adverbs of 
place, and divorce has no connexion with 
place ; the word wherever is therefore nuga¬ 
tory, and the will only remains, which is 
confined to the precise place, contrary to the 
case of time (that is, where the husband says, 
"when you please"), to which divorce has a 
relation, as it may take place at one time and 
not at another, and hence the mention of 
time in divorce is regarded, whether it be 
particular, as "you are divorced to-morrow;" 
or general, as "you are divorced when you 
please." 

If a man say to his wife, "you are divorced 
how you please." and she remain silent, a 
divorce reversible takes place, whether she 
be desirous or not : or, if she break silence, 
and say, "I am desirous of one divorce re¬ 
versible," and the husband reply, "such also 
is my desire," divorce takes place accord¬ 
ingly, because a conformity is established 
between the will of the wife and the inten¬ 
tion of the husband ; but where the wife 
desires three divorces, and the husband only 
one divorce irreversible, or the contrary, a 
divorce reversible takes place, because her 
act is rendered nugatory by the non-con¬ 
formity of her will with that of her husband, 
and his words (viz. "you are divorced"), re¬ 
main, which are effective of a divorce rever¬ 
sible : but if the husband have no particular 
intention, the will of the wife alone is re¬ 
garded, insomuch that, whether she desire three 
divorces, or only one irreversible divorce, it 
takes place accordingly, in the opinion of our 
modern doctors, as this is what a right of 
op-ion requires.—The compiler of the Hedaya 
observes that Mohammed, in the Mabsoot, 
says that the taking place of one divorce in¬ 
dependent of the will of the wife, as above, is 
the doctrine of Haneefa ; but that, with the 
two disciples, divorce does not take place so 
long as the woman does not divorce herself ; 
thus she has her option of either one divorce 
reversible or irreversible, or of three divorces: 
and the same difference of opinion subsists 
with respect to manumission ; that is to say, 
if a msster say to his slave, "you are emanci¬ 
pated hovi r you please," the slave is free upon 
the instant, according to Haneefa ; whereas, 
according to the two disciples, he is not free, 
so long as he is not desirous of being so.—The 
argument of the latter is that the husband 
has delegated to his wife # power to effect 
divorce upon herself under whatever descrip¬ 
tion she pleases, whether a single divorce re- 
versibie or irreversible, or three divorces ; j 
and hence it is indispensibly requisite that 
the divorce itself be also suspended upon her 
will, sp that a will shall be confimed to her 
in all circumstances that is, both before j 
carnal connexion and after it ; for, if the 
dhnrce itself were not suspended upon the 
will of the wife, it would follow that the wife 


could have no will with respect to the 
description of the divorce before carnal con¬ 
nexion, as before consummation she cannot 
give herself three divorces, since in such case 
the wife becomes irreversibly repudiated by 
a single divorce before the passing of her 
Edit, and no longer remains a subject of 
divorce.—The argument of Haneefa is that 
the word "how" implies a requisition of 
description ; now delegation of the descrip¬ 
tion of a thing requires the existence of the 
subject of it. and divorce cannot have 
existence but by taking place. 

If a man say to his wife, "you are divorced 
by as many as you please," or 'by what you 
please," she is empowered to divorce herself 
by whatever number she pleases, as the ex¬ 
pression as many as and what are used with 
relation to number ; and hence the husband 
appears to have delegated a power to the 
woman with respect to whatever number she 
may approve. If, however, she rise from her 
place before pronouncing any divorce the 
delegation is void ; or, if she reject, her rejec¬ 
tion is final, because this sort of singular 
delegation does not argue or admit a repeti¬ 
tion of the act ; and the address implying a 
thing required to be immediately determined 
upon, consequently demands an immediate 
answer. 

If a man say to his wife, "divorce yourself 
what you please, out of three," she is em¬ 
powered to give herself one or two divorces, 
but not three, according to Haneefa.—The 
two disciples, on the contrary, maintain that 
she may give herself three divorces, if so in¬ 
clined.—The arguments on both sides arc 
drawn from the Arabic. 


CHAPTER IV. 

»i 

OF «DIVORCE BY YAMEEN OR CONDITIONAL 
r VOW. 

Definition of the term Yameen with respect 
to divorce. “By Yameen is here understood 
the suspension of divorce upon a circumstance 
which bears the property of a condition, and 
this suspension is termed Yameen, because 
Yameen, in its primitive sense, signifies 
strength or power ; and the suspension is a 
motive to the suspender to be strong in the 
avoidance of the condition in such a manner 
that he may not be subjected to the conse¬ 
quence or penalty, which is divorce or manu¬ 
mission. 

Divorce pronounced with a reference to a 
future marriage, takes place upon the occur- 
ence of such marriage.—' Where a man re¬ 
fers of annexes divorce to marriage (that is, 
suspends it upon marriage), by saying to any 
strange woman, "if I marry you, you arc 
divorced," or by declaring "any woman 
whom I may marry is divorced," in this case 
divorce takes place on the event of such mar¬ 
riage —Shafei maintains that divorce does 
not take place, the Prophet having said that 
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there is no divorce antecedent to marriage.— 
The argument of our doctors is that the 
annexing of divorce to marriage is a Yameen, 
or suspension, as appears from its containing 
a condition and a consequence, and present 
authority is not requisite to its propriety, 
because the divorce does not take place until 
the occurrence of the condition, at which 
time the authority necessarily takes place ; 
and the end which it answers, before the 
occurrence of the condition, is, that it re¬ 
strains the vower from marrying that woman, 
as his meaning in the expression is, "l will 
not marry you, or, if I do, you are divorced/’ 
With respect to the saying of the Prophet 
cited by Shafei, it goes to the prohibition of 
immediate divorce only, and not of that 
which is suspended upon the occurrence of a 
future possible event. 

Or upon the occurrence of any other cir¬ 
cumstance on wh.ch it may be conditionally 
suspended, —If a man annex divorce to a 
condition specified, by saying to his wife, "if 
you enter this house you are under divorce,” 
the divocc takes place upon the occurrence 
of the condition. This is universally ad¬ 
mitted by the learned, because of the exis- 
tc-ce of the matrimonial authority, at the 
time of the husband's declaration ; and it is 
evident that this declaration remains in force 
until the condition be accompl’shed. 

Provided it be pronounced during an actual, 
or with reference to an eventual, possession 
of authority — But the annexing of divorce 
to marriage is not lawful, unless the vower 
be either authorized at the time, or annex 
divorce to a future possession of authority ; 
as it is indispensably requisite that the 
penalty be a thing of probable occurrence, 
in order that the apprehension of it may 
operate upon the fears of the vower, and that 
thus the property of Yameen (viz* restraint 
from the apprehension of penalty), do really 
exist at the time of declaring the oondition, 
in virtue either of present authority, or of a 
reference to a future authority, • 

Objection —What is now said appears to 
contradict the doctrine advanced in the pre¬ 
ceding case, of a man annexing divorce to 
marriage, by saying to a strange woman, "if 
I marry you, you are divorced,” for in that 
case he is neither in present authority, nor 
does he annex divorce to the future posses¬ 
sion of it. 

Reply. —Although he does not annex the 
divorce to an existing right, yet he annexes 
it to the cause of a right which may exist, 
(namely, marriage*), and annexation to the 
cause is the same as to the right itself, be¬ 
cause in the former the latter is involved.— 
But if a man say to a strange woman, "if 
you enter such an house you are divorced,” 
and he afterwards marry her, and she then 
enter the said house, divorce does not take 
place, because in this case, he is neither in¬ 
vested with any prAent right, nor does he 

*Marriage being the cause of the right to 
divorce. 


annex the divorce cither or a future right or 
to the cause thereof. 

Five conditional paiticles of various effect . 
—The coditionai particles are as follows, 
viz “if,” “when,” "whenever,” "when¬ 
soever,” and "as often as,”—Of these the 
parti U "if” is solely conditional ; in the 
use of the others condition is implied.—And 
under the four first of these expressions, 
upon the condition being fulfilled, the Ya¬ 
meen, or vow, is completed, and no longer 
exists ; that is to say, if the condition should 
again occur, the penalty is not incurred a 
second time, because the words above men¬ 
tioned do not involve alt future acts of the 
kind expressed in the condition, nor do they 
demand a repetition of the penalty ; and 
hence, wh*re the act . hich constitutes the 
condition is once found to occur, the condition 
is fulfilled, and no longer remains ; and the 
vow docs not continue in force without the 
condition; but from this rule must be ex¬ 
cepted the expression "as often as,” which 
applies universally, and such being the case, 
it is requisite that the penalty be repeatedly 
incurred ;—in every case, therefore, where 
divorce is the penalty derived from the use 
of "as often as,” it rej eatedly takes place 
upon the recurrence of the condition. 

If a man say to his wife, "you are divorced 
as often as you enter, the house,” and she 
enter it three times, and then marry another 
men, and afterwards again marry her first 
husband, and the condition should then 
occur, divorce does not take place, as no 
penalty remains on account of its having 
been completely incurred in the three 
divorces which , followed the repetition of 
this act in the first marriage ; and as the 
continuance of a Yameen, or conditional 
vow, depends upon the continuance of the 
condition and the penalty, when these no 
longer remain the vow discontinues also. 

If the words "as often as” be introduced 
"in reference to marriage, by a man saying, 
"as often as I marry any woman she Is 
divorced,” divorce takes place upon every 
instance of his marrying afterwards, though 
he should marry the woman a second time, 
after her having been in the interim married 
to another, because here the penalty is re¬ 
ferred to the power he possesses of divorce, 
which is a consequence of marriage ; and as 
this power is not restricted to any particular 
instance, but invariably accompanies every 
marriage, it follows that the penalty must 
take place upon every occurrence of the con¬ 
dition. 

A conditional vou) of divorce is not an¬ 
nul led by the yctinction of property .—A 
conditional vow of divorce is not annulled 
by the extinction of the right; that is, if a 
man say to his wife, “you are divorced, 
when you enter this house,” and the after¬ 
wards give her one or two divorces, and her 
Edit be completed, the force of the vow still 
continues under the extinction of right oc¬ 
casioned by such divorce ; because the con¬ 
dition specified, namely, her entrance into 
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the house, has not yet been accomplished, 
and therefore still continues to exist ; and 
the penalty remains, because of the continu¬ 
ance of its subject; wherefore the vow also 
continues : thus, if the condition take place 
during the existence of right, the vow is ac¬ 
complished and divorce takes place, because 
of the occurrence of the condition, and be¬ 
cause the subject is liable to the penalty ; 
and if it occur under the extinction of right, 
as above, the vow is done away, on account 
of the condition having occurred : but no 
divorce takes place, because in this case the 
woman is not a subject of divorce ; for a sub¬ 
ject of divorce is a woman who is a property 
according to the right of marriage 

Case of a dispute between the pat ties con¬ 
cerning the occurrence of the condition.—-If 
a husband and wife differ concerning the 
condition, the former ascerting ttat it had no* 
yetoccurrcd, and the latter that it had, the 
declaration of the husband is to be credited, 
unless the woman produce proof in support 
of her allegation, because the husband is as 
the defendant, denying the existence of di¬ 
vorce, and the consequent extinction of his 
rieht; whereas the wife is as the plaintiff, 
affirming it. This relates to a case where 
the condition is of such a nature that its oc¬ 
currence may be ascertained by other means 
than by the testimony of the wife herself; 
but if it be of such nature that no evidence 
but her own is competent to the ascertaining 
of the condition, her declaration is to be 
credited in preference to that of her husband 
This, however, holds with respect to herself 
only, and not with respect to any other 
woman ; for if a man say to his wife, "upon 
the coming on of your courses you are 
divorced, and also such an one my other 
wife, 1 '- and the woman afterwards declare her 
menstruation to have commenced, divorce 
takes place upon her only, and not upon the 
other wife. This proceeds upon a favourable 
construction. Analogy would suggest that 
divorce does not take place upon her either, 
because she is in this case in the character 
of plaintiff, affirming the occurrence of the 
condition, and the consequent divorce, and 
the husband is as the defendant, denying ; 
and the declaration of a plaintiff is not to be 
credited but upon proof ; but the reason for 
the mote favourable construction of the law 
in this instance is that the woman is in¬ 
quisitor with respect to herself, as oc¬ 
currence of her courses cannot be known but 
through her ; and hence her declaration is 
credited on this occasion as well as in cases 
of Edit, or carnal conjunction ; that is to 
say, if a woman, having been divorced, should 
declare that "her Edit having passed, she 
had then been married to a man, who hav¬ 
ing duly consummated, had then divorced 
her, and that her Edit from that husband 
had also elapsed/* this her declaration is 
credited, so as to render her lawful inmar- 
riage to her first husband ; and in the same 
mann& the declaration of the wife is credited 
with respect to herself in the present instance ; 


but it is not so with respect to the other wife* 
beeause this one is only in the character of a 
witness with resoect to the ocher, and the 
declaration of a single witness is not to be 
credited, especially where she is liable to 
suspicion, which must be the case in the 
present instance, on account of the enmity 
subsisting between her and the other, from 
the latter being her Zirra, or fellow wife ; 
whence her declaration respecting such an 
one is not credited. 

In the same manner, if a man say to his 
wife, "if you be desirous that God should 
torment you with hell fire, you are divorced* 
and this my slave to ftee," and she reply, "I 
am desirous of such torment/* or if he should 
say, "if you love me you are under divorce, 
and this my other wife along with you/' and 
she reply, "I love you/* in both cases divorce 
takes place upon the woman who is addressed 
in these terms ; but the slave is not eman¬ 
cipated in the former instance, nor is the 
fellow* wife repudiated in the latter, for the 
reasons mentioned in the proceeding case. 

Objection. —It would appear that divorce 
ought not to take place in the former of these 
instances, as the falsehood of the woman's 
reply is evident, since no one can be supposed 
desirous of hell fire. 

Reply. —The falsehood is not certain, as 
it is possible that her hatred of her husband 
may be sufficiently violent to induce her to 
wish for a release from him at the expense 
even of infernat torments. But notwith¬ 
standing that the penalty (to wit, divorce) 
be annexed to her reply, with respect to this 
woman, although she speak falsely, yet 
with respect to the other person who is 
named, divorce or manumission are not so 
annexed, and consequently that person is 
unaffected by it. 

Rule in case of divorce suspended upon the 
courses —If a husband suspend divorce upon 
the coming of his wife’s courses, saying, 
"upon the coming of your courses you are 
divorced/* and she afterwards perceive the 
signs of the menstrual discharge, the divorce 
does not take place until the discharge shall 
have continued for three days, as that which 
terminate within a less time is not a regular 
discharge ; but where the discharge has con¬ 
tinued for three days, divorce is decreed 
from the period of its commencement. 

But if a man say to his wife, "you are 
divorced upon one term of your courses/* 
she is not repudiated until she become clean 
from her next succeeding courses, and her 
Tohr, or term of purity, arrive ; because 
by one term of the courses is to be under¬ 
stood a complete menstruation, and men¬ 
struation is not complete until and return 
of the term of purity. 

And if he say to her, "you are divorced 
when you fast a day/* she becomes divorced 
on the sunset of the first day on which are 
fasts : but if he only say, r "you are divorced 
when you fast/' her divorce takes place from 
the first time that she begins a fast. The 
proofs are drawn on this occasion from the 
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term of those expressions in the original 
idiom. 

If a man say to his pregnant wife, "if you 
bring forth a male child you are divorced 
once, and if a female, twice,” and she should 
happen to produce twins, a son and a daughter, 
and it be unknown which of them was first 
born, the Kazee is here to decree a single 
divorce; but caution dictates that it be 
regarded as two divorces—In this case the 
woman's Edit, or term of probation, is 
accomplished by her delivery; for if she 
brought forth the son first, a single divorce 
would ;take place, and her Edit would be ac¬ 
complished by the birth of the daughter, 
after which no other divorce could take place 
on account of the birth of the latter, as the 
accomplishment of the mother’s Edit includes 
a complete dissolution of her marriage, under 
which divorce cannot take place; and, on 
the other hand, if she brought forth the 
daughter first, two divorces take place, and 
her Edit is accomplished by the birth of the 
son, after which no other divorce could take 
place, for the same reason ; hence, in the 
first instance, one divorce only would take 
place, and in the second two divorces; but 
in the present case the second divorce is 
not decreed, on account of the doubt ’in 
which the matter is involved ; yet (as was 
already observed) caution dictates that 
this he considered as amounting to two 
divorces. 

Case* of divorce suspended upon acts 
which admit of frequent repetition .—* If 
a man say to his wife, "if you converse with 
Zeyd and Amroo, you are under three di» 
vorces,” and he afterwards give her a single 
divorce, and she become separated by the 
accomplishment of* her Edit, and she then 
converse with Zeyd, and afterwards again 
marry her former husband, and then converse 
again with Amroo, she falls under two di¬ 
vorces together with the first.—Irf all three 
divorces, Ziffer maintains that on this ‘oc¬ 
casion no divorce whatever takes plrffce.— 
This case may be considered in four different 
views :— First, where both the conditions 
appear, to wit, converse with both Zeyd and 
Amroo within marriage, in which case di¬ 
vorce would follow evidently ;— Secondly, 
where both conditions appear without mar¬ 
riage, in which case divorce does not take 
place, the reason of which is also evident ;— 
Thirdly, where the first condition exists 


•In this and the succeeding passages a mat¬ 
ter must be adverted to which it is necessary 
to understand, in order that their sense may 
be fully comprehended. When a man pro¬ 
nounces two or three conditional divorces, 
these remain so far in force that they recur 
upon the recurrence of the condition, even 
after an intervening marriage ; but any di¬ 
vorce by which tha# marriage may have been 
dissolved is then counted in with that which 
thus recurs upon the recurrence of the con¬ 
dition 


within marriage and the second without,* 
in which case likewise divorce does l.ot take 
place, as that penalty cannot follow without the 
existence of the n arriage and, Fourthly, 
where the first condition exists without the 
marriige, and the second within itf and 
this is the case concerning which Ziffer differs 
from our doctors.—The argument of Ziffer is, 
that as the existence of marriage is condi¬ 
tional to the divorce taking place at the time 
of the occurrence of the last condition, so it 
is in the same manner conditional at the time 
of the occurrence of the first condition, be¬ 
cause they are both (with respect to the rule 
of divorce) as one thing, since that divorce 
cannot possibly take place without the con¬ 
currence of both of them. To this our doctors 
reply that the case now under consideration 
is a vow, which, being an act affecting the 
maker of it, rests upon his competency ; now 
the existence of marriage, at the period of 
suspension (that is, of making the vow), is 
made conditional, in order that the penalty 
may to a certainty ensue at the period of the 
conditions specified taking place : and, in the 
present case, marriage actually existing at 
the period of suspension, the vow holds good ; 
and the existence of marriage is also rendered 
conditional at the time of the condition being 
completely fulfilled, in order that the penalty 
may take place within marriage ; because 
this penalty is divorce, which cannot take 
place but within marriage ; but, in the pre¬ 
sent case, the time of the occurrence of the 
first condition is neithtr a period within 
which the vow has any force, nor in which 
the penalty can take place ; wherefore that 
interval is considered merely as the time 
of the continuance of the vow, to which 
the existence of marriage is not abso¬ 
lutely necessary, as it depends upon the 
vower, a vow being an act peculiarly 
affecting the maker of it, as was already 
remarked. 

Case of a man first procuring a conditional 
divorces, and then repudiating his wife by two 
express divorces.—X If a man *ay to his wife, 

* 'if you enter this house you are under three 
divorces/ 1 and he afterwards repudiate her 
by two express divorces• and her Edit be 
fulfilled, and she be afterwards married to 
another man, and he have carnal connexion 
with her, and divorce her, and she be then 


•That is to say, where the first occurs 
within the first marriage and the second in¬ 
termediately between the dissolution of that 
and the commencement of the second mar¬ 
riage. 

fThat is to say, where the first occurs 
intermediately between the dissolution of the 
first marriage, and the commencement of the 
second, ana the second within the second 
marriage. 

JThis and the following are termed cases 
of obliteration. They are {more fully treated 
of under the article Aila. 
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married to her first husband, and after 
that enter the said house, three divorces 
take place upon her, according to the two 
Elders.*—Mohammed says that no more can 
take effect upon her than the one divorce 
remaining after the two which she had 
already received, as above ; and such also 
is the opinion of Ziffer. The foundation of 
this difference, in point of doctrine, is that the 
two divorces are held, by the Elders, to have 
been entirely annihilated by the circum¬ 
stances of the intervening marriage, and 
hence the first husband still continues em¬ 
powered with respect to the three divorces 
[conditionally declared as above] upon the 
woman returning to him ; contrary to Mo¬ 
hammed and Ziffer, who hold that they are 
not annihilated, and therefore that in such 
event he continues empowered only with 
respect to the remainder of the three (as 
shall be hereafter explained). The effect of 
this difference of opinion appears in a case 
where a husband, having suspended one 
divorce upon the circumstance of his wife's 
entering a certain house, afterwads repu¬ 
diates her by two divorces, and the woman, 
after having married another man, returns 
to her first husband, and then enters the 
house, in which case she falls under the rigor¬ 
ous prohibition, according to Mohammed, the 
two former divorces not having been annihi¬ 
lated by the intermediate marriage; but, in 
the opinion of the two Elders, she does not 
fall under the rigorous prohibition, as they 
conceive the two former divorces to have 
been annihilated. 

Or by three express divorces. —If a man 
say to his wife, "you are under three divorces 
if you enter this house," and he afterwards 
repudiate her by three express divorces and 
she marry another man upon the expiration 
of her Edit, and after being divorced by him, 
be again married to her former husband, 
and then enter the said house, no effect what¬ 
ever ensues —Ziffer says that three divorces 
take place, because three divorces are sus¬ 
pended generally upon the condition, whether 
m virtue of the right from the present exist¬ 
ing marriage, or of that which recurs after 
the intervening marriage with another; and 
the expression is general, and not restrictive ; 
hence, therefore, the occurrence of the three 
suspended divorces may still be conceived 
possible after the three divorces before given ; 
for which reason the vow also continues in 
force, as the permanence of that is implied 
in the possiblity of such occurrence. The 
argument of our doctors is that the penalty 
does not consist of three divorces generally, 
but of the three suspended divorces, with 
respect to which the husband is authorized, 
in virtue of the present existence of marriage, 
because he has imposed the vo w upon him¬ 
self for the purpose of determent, and it is 
only the three divorces therein mentioned 
which .can operate in that way, not those 
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with respect to which he may be authorized 
by a subsequent marriage, an event the oc¬ 
currence of which is not probable, the chances 
being so much against it ; and the penalty 
consisting of those three particular divorces 
being done away by the three divorces (in 
consequence of which the subject of divorce 
no longer remains), the vow is also done 
away : but it would be otherwise if, after a 
vow expressed as above, the husband were 
to repudiate his wife by a single irreversible 
divorce, for there the vow remains in force, 
because of the permanence of its subject.* 
Case of divorce suspended upon carnal 
connexion with the wife —If a man say to 
his wife, "when I have carnal connexion 
with you, you are under three divorces," and 
he afterwards have carnal kowledge of 
her, divorce takes place upon the instant of 
such carnal connexion taking place ; and 
here, although he should not immediately 
cease such connexion, yet he does not be¬ 
come liable for either a finef or a proper 
dower ; but the fine or dower becomes obliga¬ 
tory upon him if, after the shortest cessation, 
he should again have carnal connexion with 
her. This is analogous to a vow made with 
respect to a female slave ; for if a master say 
to his female slave, "when I have carnal 
connexion with you, you are free," and he 
afterwards have carnal knowledge of her, 
she is emancipated on the instant of such 
connexion ; yet she has no claim to a fine, 
although he should not immediately cease ; 
but if, after a cessation, he again renew the 
connexion, she has then a claim to a fine. 
This is the doctrine of the Zahir Rawayet — 
It is recorded from Aboo Yoosaf that a fine 
is due where he delays, although he should 
not entirely retreat and again renew the 
connexion, because this amounts to carnal 
conjunction after divorce or emancipation, on 
account of his continuing the act ; but 
punishment is not due, .since the whole is 
only one act, in which, fes'the commencement 
affords no cause for punishment, so neither 
is punishment incurred by the accomplish¬ 
ment of it ; but yet the fine is incumbent, 
as the commission of the carnal act upon a 
prohibited subject cannot be free from both 
punishment and fine. The grounds on which 
the Zahir Rawayet determines in this case, 
is that by Jama [the carnal act] is under¬ 
stood the commencement of the act : and 
continuation is not commencement ; where¬ 
fore carnal connexion de novo is not im¬ 
plied ; contrary to a case of cessation and 
renewal, because in that case the connexion 
takes place after divorce; but yet, even in 
this instance, punishment is not incurred; 
on account of the doubt occasioned by the 
unity of place and of passion ; but such 


•The subject still remains, because, after 
a single divorce, a wife* continues a legal 
subject of two other divorces, until the ex¬ 
piration of her Edit. 

fMeaning the Akir, or fine of trespass. 
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being the case, the fine U incumbent* as the 
commission of the carnal act upon a pro¬ 
hibited subject cannot be free both from 
punishment and line. 

If moreover, in the case now recited, the 
husband had suspended a reversible decree 
upon his com nission of the carnal act, the 
divorce is virtually reversed by his d lay, 
agreeably to Aboo Yoosaf; but if he cease 
and again renew, it is then reversed, accord¬ 
ing to all the doctors. 

Section 

Of Istisna : that is. Reservation or Exception 
Divorce, with a reservation of the wtll of 
God does not take place. —If a man say to 
his wife, you are divorced (adding) if it 
please God” without any stop between, di¬ 
vorce does not take place, because the Pro¬ 
phet has said, “where a man makes avow 
of divorce or manumission, saying, if it 
please God, he cannot be forsworn and 
also, because the husband has here intro¬ 
duced the words “if it please God," in the 
form of a condition, and hence the divorce is 
suspended upon the will of God, and does not 
take place until _ the occurrence of the condi¬ 
tion : but the will of God, not being known, 
nothing can be decreed which is suspended 
upon it.—And here, as the suspension de¬ 
stroys the effect of the preceding words, it is 
a condition that the same follow then con¬ 
nectedly, and without pause, as in otheir 
similar cases : and the words “if it please 
God," are here said to be introduced in the 
form of a condition, because they are not 
actually conditional, as by a condition is un¬ 
derstood a thing not at present existing, but 
the future occurrence of which is conceiv¬ 
able ; wherefore a thing now existing cannot 
be termed a condition ; nor a thing the exis¬ 
tence of which is impossible ; and the will of 
God is of one or other of these descriptions. 

l/nless it be pronounced with a paitse 
between the divorce und the reservation .— 
What is here said proceeds upon a supposi¬ 
tion that the words, “if it please God," fol¬ 
low the preceding words immediately, and 
without separation, by a pause ; but if the 
man should first say, “you are divorced." 
and remain a moment or two silent, and then 
say, “if it please God," the virtue of the 
former words is established, beca use in that 
case the additional words come in as a 
retraction from the first words which is not 
held legal. 

If a man say to his wife, “you are di¬ 
vorced, if it please God," and she die before 
the utterance of the latter words, divorce 
does not take place, because on account of 
the reservation, “if it please God," the 
words preceding do not stand or operate as a 
desire expressed. 

Objection.—A s death prevents divorce, 
that is to say, as i* is on account of death 
that di vorce cannot take place, it follows that 
the same circumstance in the present case 
precludes the words, “if it please God," and 
thereby prevents them from operating to 


annul the first words in their effect, and thus 
it would appear that on account of ihe 
woman's dying as above, the divorce should 
take place upon her, she not having expired 
until after the words, “you are divorced/* 
and before the utterance of the reservation, 
“if it please God. 

Reply. —Death operates to the prevention 
of divorce on account of its cutting off the 
subject of it ; but it dees not prevent the 
effect of the reservation in the present case, 
as the validity of reservation depends upon 
that of the declaration, which rests upon the 
husband, who is still living : but it would be 
otherwise if he should die before having 
uttered the reservation, as in that case it Is 
not added to the preceding words. 

Divorce pronounced with an exception in 
point of number takes place accordingly .— 
Ir* a man say to his wife, “you are under three 
divorces all but one," two divorces, take place; 
and if he say, “all but two," one divorce 
takes place ; for it is a rule that this figure 
of speech termed Istisna, is expressive of a 
remainder from the whole of a given number 
from which an exception is made ; and this 
is approved, because there is no difference 
whatever between a man's saying (for ex¬ 
ample), “I owe such an one nine Dirms," or, 
“I owe such an one ten Dirms all but one 
wherefore this mode of speaking by the ex¬ 
ception of a part from the whole is approved, 
because it amounts to a mention, simply, of 
what remains after the exception is made, as 
in the present instance. 

But the exception of the whole from the 
whole is disapproved, since, after exception 
of the whole, nothing whatever remains the 
mention of which might be established ; and 
hence, if a man say to his wife," you are 
under three divorces all but three, the thre^ 
divorces take place upon her, because the 
exception of a whole from a whole is nuga¬ 
tory, and therefore not admitted to have any 
effect. 

And here, as in. the preceding cases, the 
exeception is of no effect, unless it be im¬ 
mediately connected with what goes before 
namely, the sentence of divorce. 


CHAPTER V. 

OF THE DIVORCE OF THE SICK. # 

A wife divorced by a dying husband in¬ 
herits if he die before the expiration of her 
Edit .—If a man lyng on his death-bed, re- 

•By the Mussulman law, a woman, on the 
death of her husband, is entitled to an in¬ 
heritance from his estate ; but it is possible 
that the husband may sometimes be induced, 
from personal dislike, or other motive, where 
he finds himself dying, to repudiate his wife, 
in order to exclude her from her right ctf in¬ 
heritance, in the event of his death ; an in¬ 
justice which the rules and cautions lai*l 
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pudiate his wife either by one irreversible 
divorce, or by three divorces, and die before 
the expiration of her Edit, she is still c.r 
titled to her inheritance from his estate : but 
if he should not die until after the accom¬ 
plishment of her Edit, she has no claim. 
Shafei maintains that she is not an inheri¬ 
tress in either case, as the matrimonial con¬ 
nexion, which was the cause of her inheri¬ 
tance, is dissolved by the divorce ; whence it 
is that if this man were to repudiate his wife 
by an irreversible divorce, and she were to die 
within her Edit, before the decease other 
husband, the husband does not inherit of her, 
the matrimonial connexion which was the 
cause of that relationship which entitled to 
inheritance no longer remaining. To this 
our doctors reply that the matrimonial con¬ 
nexion at a time of a mortal illness is a cause 
of inheritance with respect to the wife : but 
where the husband is desirous of defeating 
this right by giving an irreversible divorce, 
his intention is resisted, by postponing the 
effect of his sentence of divorce to the expi¬ 
ration of his wife's Edit, in order to shield 
her from injury ; and such procrastination s 
possible, as a marriage is accounted still to 
subsist during the Edit, with respect to vari 
ousofits effects, such as the obligations of 
alimony, residence, and so forth : and hence 
it may lawfully be accounted to continue in 
force with respect to the woman's inheritance; 
but, as soon as the Edit is accomplished, a 
further procrastination is impossible, because 
the marriage does not then continue in any 
shape whatever. The case, however, is very 
different where the wife happens to die be¬ 
fore her husband (as mentioned by Shafei), 
for in this instance the connubial connexion 
is not a cause of inheritance in the husband 
(in virtue of h’s right as connected with her 
property), because she was not sick but in 
health at the time of his pronouncing divorce 
and the connexion is dissolved with respect 
to his right; especially where he himself 
manifests his desire that it should be so, by 
pronouncing upon her an irreversible di¬ 
vorce ; since as the connexion would be dis¬ 
solved though he were not desirous of the 
annulment of his right, it follows thit it is 
so where he is desirous, a fortiori. The 
mode in which the connexion may be dis¬ 
solved without the consent of the husband is 
by the wife, upon her death-bed, admitting 
the son of her husband to carnal connexion 
and dying within her Edit, in which case the 
husband would not inherit of her, the matri¬ 
monial connexion with respect to him becom¬ 
ing null, notwithstanding he, does not consent 
to such annulment. 

Unless she be divorced at her own request, 
or by her own option, or for a comp-nsa 

down in this chapter are intended to coun¬ 
teract and guard against ; some of them are 
also designed to counteract any fraudulent 
collusion between the wife and her dying 
dlpbanh, to the prejudice of his heirs. 


tion*— If a woman require her husband, 
who is sick, to repudiate her by an irre¬ 
versible divorce, and he accordingly pro¬ 
nounce the same upon her,—or, if he desire 
her to choose, and she choose herself,—or, if 
she procure divorce of him in the manner of 
Khoola, that is, for a compensation, and he 
afterwards die before the expiration of her 
Edit,—she does not inherit of him, because 
the only reason for postponing the effect of 
the divorce is a legard for her right, to the 
destruction of which she in this case con¬ 
sents. But if she require him to repudiate 
her by a reversible divorce, and he pro¬ 
nounce three divorces upon her, she inherits, 
because a reversible divorce does not dis¬ 
solve the marriage ; and hence her requisi¬ 
tion of such a divorce does not imply her 
consent to the destruction of her right. 

In case of any possible collusion between 
the parties, by the husband, after a declared 
divorce , acknowledging himself indebted to 
her, or bequeathing her a legacy, she receives 
whatever may be of least value, inheritance, 
debt, or legacy —If a man, upon his death¬ 
bed, declare that he had repudiated his wife 
by three divorces, at such a time, during 
health, that her Edit had passed, and she 
confirm this, and he afterwards make an ac¬ 
knowledgment of his being indebted to her 
in a certain sum, or bequeath her a legacy, 
she will, in the event of his decease, be en¬ 
titled to that sum of the three which is the 
least, the legacy, the debt, or her proper in¬ 
heritance : that is to say, if her heritance 
be of smaller amount than the debt or the 
legacy, it goes to her, and so of the others. 
This is the doctrine of Haneefa. The two 
disciples say that the acknowledgment or be¬ 
quest are either of them legal, and therefore 
that the woman is entitled either to the 
whole of the acknowledged debt, or to the 
entire legacy (provided that does not exceed 
the third/ or devisable proportion of his 
pro'pertyj), as the case maybe. And if the 
husbknd; in conformity with the requisition 
of his wife, pronounce three divorces upon 
her on his death-bed, and afterward acknow¬ 
ledge himself indebted to her in a certain 
sum, or bequeath her a legacy, she is in this 
case entitled to whatever is of least value, 
the debt, the legacy, or the inheritance, ac¬ 
cording to all, except Ziffer, who says that 
she is entitled to the whole bequest (not 
exceeding the third of property), or to 
the whole of the debt acknowledged, because 
her right to inheritance being annulled by 
her requisition of divorce, the obstruction 
to the legality of the acknowledgment or 
bequest (namely, the matrimonial con¬ 
nexion), is removed. The argument of the 
disciples, with respect to the former case, is 
that when the husband and wife agree re¬ 
specting his having divorced her, and her 


*This, which is termed Sils Mai, is fully 
explained in the Book of Wills, Vol. IV. 
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Edit having passed, she from that period be¬ 
comes a stranger to him, and he no longer 
remains liable to suspicion (chat is to say, 
in the present case, suspicion of his prefer¬ 
ring her before his other heirs, and giving 
her more than her right, which is inheri¬ 
tance), whence it is that his evidence to her 
advantage is credited : and it is also lawful 
for him to pay her his Zakat, or to marry 
her sister, or for her to marry another man : 
contrary to the second case, as there the Edit 
still remains unaccomplished, «md the con¬ 
tinuance of that affords 5-0 und for such 
suspicion : now the subject of suspicion is a 
circumstance as yet concealed and unknown, 
wherefore the ground for suspicion is re¬ 
garded, and not the actual fact suspected or 
apprehended ; and as the continuance of the 
Edit affords ground of suspicion, the effect 
of suspicion is established, namely, the in¬ 
validity of acknowledgment, or bequest ; and 
hence also is established the incredibility of 
the evidence of husband or wife respectimz 
each other : as well as the incredibility of 
evidence, in respect to relations either by 
blood or by marriage ; since marriage and 
affinity are grounds of suspicion. The agru- 
ment of Haneefa is that suspicion exists in 
either instance ; in the second, because a 
woman may choose divorce, in order to open 
to her the door of acknowledgment, or be¬ 
quest, so that she may receive more than her 
proper inheritance : and in the first, because 
it may happen that the husband and wife 
may form a collusion, and agree to hold 
forth their separation and the completion of 
her Edit, in order that he may be enabled 
to favour her, by giving her more than her 
just inheritance ; and the suspicion is con¬ 
firmed where the subsequent acknowledg¬ 
ment or bequest appears to be of more value 
than the inheritance, on which account it is 
that such excess is rejected, and the rule 
dictates that she shall receive the smallest of 
the three, the debt, the bequest, or the in¬ 
heritance.—It is here to be observed that 
no suspicion exists respecting the proper 
amount of the woman's inheritance, that 
being adjusted in proportion to the whole 
property inherited, according to established 
rules.—Neither* are Zakat or evidence sub¬ 
jects of suspicion, as a husband and wife are 
never known to from a collusion for the 
purpose of enabling him to give her the 
Zakat upon his property, to be bear evidence 
in and matter affecting her. 

Divorce pronounced in a situation of 
danger cuts off the wife from her inheri¬ 
tance , unless the danger be imminent or 
certain .— If a husband being in a besieged 
town, or in an army, repudiate his Wife by 
three divorces, she does not inherit of him 
in the event of his death, although that 
should happen within her Edit .—but if a 
man engaged in figftt, or a cirminal carrying 
to execution, were in such situation to pro¬ 
nounce three divorces upon his wife, she 
inherits where he dies in that way, or is 
slain; for it is a rule that the wife of a Faar 


(or Evader*), inherits of him, upon a favour¬ 
able construction of the law ; and his eva¬ 
sion cannot be established but where her 
right is inseparable connected with his pro¬ 
perty, which is not the case, unless he be [at 
the time of pronouncing divorce] sick of a 
dangeorus illness (appearing from his being 
confined to his bed, and other symptoms), or 
in such other situation as affords room to 
apprehend his death : but it is not estab¬ 
lished where he pronounces divorce in a 
situation in which his safety is more probable 
than his destruction :—thus, a man who is in 
a fort or town besieged, or one who resides 
in an army, cannot be said to oe in any immi¬ 
nent danger, the former of these situations 
being designed for security against the 
enemy, and the latter to repel his attacks ; 
—whereas one engaged in fight, or carrying 
to execution, is in circumstances of immi¬ 
nent danger ; and consequently the evasion 
is established in the latter circumstance, but 


not in the former.—There are various cases 
recorded corresponding with these at present 
recited, and which proceed upon the same 
rules.—It is to be observed however, that 
what is here said, viz ; ‘'where he dies that 
way, or is slain," shows that there is no 
essential difference between the two cases 
where he dies in the way mentioned, or in 
any other way, the same as a husband con¬ 
fined to a sick bed, who happens to be 
slain. , . . , 

A conditioned divorce pronounced in sicft- 
ness, does not cut off the wife from her in¬ 
heritance, unless the condition be her own act. 
—If a man, being in health, say to his wife # 
"when the first of such a^ month ^arrives 
—(or)—"when your enter this house"—(or)— 
"when such an one repeats evening prayers 
—( or )—"when such an one enter this 
house,”—"you are under divorce,” and the 
thing mentioned take place at a time when 
he is sick, she does not inherit of him : 
but if he were to make such a condition 
upon his death-bed she inherits m all these 
cases except one, namely, "when you enter 
this house.”—It is to be observed that the 
suspension now treated of are of four dif¬ 
ferent kinds First, where divorce is sus¬ 
pended upon the arrival of a specified time, 
—Secondly, where it is suspended upon, the 
act of a stranger ;—Thirdly, where it is 
suspended upon the act of the husband him- 
self;— and Fourthly, where it is suspended 
upon the act of the woman ; and each or 
these again are of two descriptions; one, 
where the suspension is declared in health, 
and the condition occurs in sickness ; the 
other, where both take place in sickness. 
In the two first instances, namely where the 


•Meaning one who endeavours unjustly to 
efraud his wife of her right, or by 8°**]® 
leans to deprive her of it, that is *accom- 
lodating the explanation to the term used 
i the text), one who flies from or evades 
endering his wife her right. 
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husband suspends the divorce upon the 
arrival of a specified time, by saying, "when 
the first of such a month arrives you are 
under divorce,** or where he suspends it 
upon the act of a stranger, by faying, "when 
such an one enters the house,** (or)^ "when 
such an one repeats evening prayers," if the 
suspension and the condition both occur in 
sickness, the woman is entitled to inherit of 
her husband, because his intention here ap¬ 
pears to be evasion, from the circumstance of 
his suspending divorce at a time when the 
wife's right is inseparably connected with 
hia property ; but if the suspension take 
place in health, and the condition in sickness, 
the woman does not inherit of him.— Ziffer 
says, that in this last case also she inherits 
because whatever is suspended upon a con¬ 
dition takes place on the occurrence of that 
condition, and is than like the fulfilment of a 
promise ; and also, because in this case di¬ 
vorce occurs during sickness.—The argument 
of our doctors is that the antecedent sus¬ 
pension induces divorce at the time of the 
occurrence of the condition consequentially, 
but not designedly, and injury is not es¬ 
tablished but from design ; the act of the 
husband, therefore, is not to be set aside by 
the annulment of its effect, namely, non in¬ 
heritance.—And, in the third instance (that 
is where the husband suspends the divorce 
upon his own act), he is considered as an 
Evader, and the woman inherits of him, 
whether, the suspension take place in health, 
and the condition in sickness, or both occur 
in sickness ; and also, whether the act be of 
ah avoidable or an unavoidable nature : the 
reason of which is, that the husband on this 
occasion evidently designs to defeat his 
wife's right, whether by the suspension, or 
by producing the condition during a mortal 
illness. 

Objection. —It would seem that the hus¬ 
band is not an evader where the condition is 
an act of an unavoidable nature. 

Reply.—I n the case now under conside¬ 
ration, although the act of condition be un¬ 
avoidable by him, yet it is in his power to 
avoid the suspension of divorce upon that 
act, and hence his act is set aside, in order 
that the woman may not be injured. 

Provided that act be of an avoidable nature. 
—And in the fourth instance (that is, where 
the husband suspends divorce upon an act of 
the wife), if the suspension and condition 
both occur in sickness, and the act be of 
such a nature as may be avoided by the 
woman (such as speaking to Zeyd, for in¬ 
stance), she does not inherit, ?s she in this 
case Consents to divorce : but if the act be 
of a nature unavoidable by her (such as eat¬ 
ing and drinking, or prayer, or conversing 
with her parents), she is entitled to inherit 
of her husband, as she is compelled to per- 
f^mance of such acts, since, if she were not 
to perforin them there is fear of her perish¬ 
ing either in this world or the next; and 
the consent cannot exist where she acts from 
unavoidable necessity ; but if the suspension 


take place in health, and the condition in 
sickness, and the act be of a nature avoid¬ 
able by the woman, she does not inherit, for 
evident reasons. And where the act is of an 
unavoidable nature, the rule is the same, 
with Mohammed and Ziffer (that is, she does 
not inherit), because, on this occasion, no 
act appears on the part of the husband, after 
the conexion of the wife's right with his 
property.—With the two Elders, on the con¬ 
trary, she does inherit, because: the husband 
in this case obliges her to the commission ’ of 
that act, and for that reason the act becom es 
his own, she being only as his instrument ; 
as in a case of compulsion, a compellee being 
one who is straitened between two things; in 
which predicament the wife here stands, 
since, if she perform the act of condition, 
she sustains the injury of divorce, and if she 
refrain she is in danger of perishing either 
here of hereafter. 

Where recovery intervenes between a sick¬ 
bed divorce and the death of the husband, the 
'wife is cut off from inheritance .— If a man 
pronounce upon his wife three divorces in 
sickness, and afterwards recover his health, 
but happen to die before the expiration of 
her Edit, she does not inherit.—Ziffer says 
that she inherits, because the husband in 
! this case appears to have intended evasions 
but to this our doctors reply that the sick¬ 
ness in which divorce was pronounced having 
been removed by the intermediate recovery 
of health, the last sickness which fo'lows, 
is the same as health, whence it appears that 
her right is not connected with his property- 
and therefore the husband is not an evader 
in divorcing her. 

And so also where her apostacy intervenes. 
—If a sick person pronounce three divorces 
upon his wife, and she afterwards aposta¬ 
tize from the faith, and again return to it, 
and the husband then die before the expi- 
rationeofher Edit; she does not inherit of 
him. 4 

But not where her incest intervenes. —If, 
however, she were not to apostatize, but 
should admit the son of her husband to car¬ 
nal connexion, she inherits,—The difference 
between those two cases is, that by apostacy 
her capacity of inheritance is destroyed ; 
whereas, by admitting the son of her hus¬ 
band to the commission of the carnal act it 
is not so, for although this renders her pro¬ 
hibited to her husband, yet it does for- 
bjd her competency of inheritance, since pro¬ 
hibition and inheritance may be united in 
the same person (as, for instance, in a mother 
or a sister), wherefore she inherits in this 
case : but it would be different is she were 
to admit the son of her husband to carnal 
connexion during the existence of mar¬ 
riage, because separation is the consequence, 
whence it appears that she consents to the 
destruction of the matrimonial connexion, 
which is'the occasion of her inheritance, 
whereas, if she admit the son of her husband, 
to carnal connexion after the latter having 
pronounced three divorces upon her, pro- 
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hibition is not established by that act as it 
had been already established by divorce. 

Divorce occasioned by the the slander of a 
dying husband does not cut off his wfe from 
her inheritance. —If a man. being in health, 
slander his wife, that u, accuse her of 
adultery, and afterwards make asseveration 
respecting the sam; on his death-bed, she 
inherits of him.—\loh3nmi?d says that shi 
does not inherit : but if the slander be also 
declared upon his death-bed, she inherits, 
according to all our doctors —The reason of 
this is that the slander amounts to the sus¬ 
pension of divorce up an a thing unavoidable 
by the woman, as it constrains her to oppo¬ 
sition,* that she may remove from herself 
the scandal of the imputation. 

And so also of a deathbed divorce occa¬ 
sioned by an Alfa.— If a man make an 
Aila.f or v »w of abstinence, from his wife, 
during health, and she become divorced, in 
consequence of it when he is upon his death¬ 
bed, she does not inherit of him ; because 
Aila is a vow of abstinence from carnal con¬ 
nexion with her for the space of four months, 
which at the end of that period occasions 
divorce, and hence it amounts to a suspen¬ 
sion of divorce upon the arrival of a spec : fied 
time, being the same as if he had said to her. 
"uoon the lapse of four months, if I have 
not carnal connexion with you within that 
period, you are divorced which was al¬ 
ready explained. 

Where a death-bed divorce is reversible , the 
wife inherits in every case. — If a man upon 
his death-bed repudiate his wife by a rever¬ 
sible divorce, she inherits of him in all the 
cases here recited, because the marriage is 
not finally dissolved, since it continues law¬ 
ful for him to have carnal connexion with 
her ; and such being the case, the principle 
upon which she inherits stands still unim¬ 
peached. 


Note —In all these cases where it is «aid 
that the wife inherits, it means, "in case of 
the decease of the husband, before the ex¬ 
piration of her Edit/*—the reason of which 
has been already mentioned. 


CHAPTER VI. 

OF RIJAAT, OR RETURNING TO A DIVORCED 

WIFE. 

De/inition of Rijaat.— Rijaat in its primi¬ 
tive sense means restitution ; in law it sig¬ 
nifies a husband returning to, or receiving 

•That is to say, forces her to require her 
husband to verify his accusation by a Laan, 
or solemn asseveration, before the magis- 
tarte, which, if he difes so, occasions divorce, 
—For a full explanation of this, see Chap. X: 
treating of Laan. 
fSee Chap. VII. 


bick, his wifi aftjr divirce, and restoring 
her to h:r farmer aituitio.i, in which she was 
n>t liab a 11 seaar.uim fro n the passing of 
her oojfsas, or of chi spaee of time cor- 
respmdinr with their periods, and which 
she recovers by Rijaat; this is the defini¬ 
tion of it in the Ja na Ramjaz ; from what 
occur* respecting is in the present work, it 
appears simply to mean the continuance of 
marriage. 

A man may return to a wife repudiated by 
one or two reversible divorces — If a man give 
his wife oieortwo divorces reversible, he 
miy take her bic'; any tim; before the ex¬ 
piration of her Edit, whether she be desirou* 
or not, GoJ having said in the Koran, "ye 

MAY RE FAIN THEM WITH HUMANITY," where 

n> distinction is made with respect to the 
wife’s pleasure, or otherwise ; and by the 
word retain is here unJerstooi Rijaat, or 
r turning to, according to all the commen¬ 
tators. 

Provided he d) so before the expiration of 
her Edit. — The existence o L ‘ the Edit is a con¬ 
dition of Rtj »at, because b/ Rijaat is under¬ 
stood a continuance of the mirriage (whence 
the term retain is applied to it), and 
this cannot be established but during the 
Edit since after that is past the marriage no 
longer remains. 

Rijaat is of two kinds, express and implied . 
— Rijat is of two species: the First is 
termed express, where the husband says, for 
example, "I have returned to (or taken 
back) my wife, or addresses the same to her 
personally : and the Second implied, where 
he has carnal connexion, or takes conjugal 
liberties with her, such as viewing those parts 
of her which are usually concealed, and so 
forth. This second description of Rijaat is 
according to our doctors. Shafei says that 
the Rijaat is not approved, or regular, but 
where it is expressly pronounced by the hus¬ 
band (provided he be able to speak), because 
Rijaat stands as a marriage de novo, and 
(according to him) carnal connexion with the 
wife is in this case prohibited, on account of 
its legality having been annulled by the 
divorce, which is a dissolver of marriage, for 
it would appear that the marriage is itself 
dissolved by a divorce, although it be of the 
reversible kind, were it not that the law there 
leaves to the husband an option of Rijaat, 
which is the sole reason why he confines its 
effect to the prohibition of carnal connexion, 
and does not extend it to a dissolution of 
the marriage itself. The argument of our 
doctors is that that by Rijaat is understood a 
continuance of the marriage, as was before 
explained ; and tnis may be shown by an act, 
as well as by words, for acts sometimes 
evince continuance, as in the case of abolish¬ 
ing the option of a seller ; that is to say, in the 
same manner as the abolition of the option of 
a seller (which is the continuance of property) 
is proved by an act, so also in the pi^sent 
case ; now acts peculiar to marriage are signs 
of the continuance of it; ana the carnal 
connexion, or other acts, as before stated, are 
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peculiar to marriage, especially in the case 
of free women, since, with respect to them, 
they cannot be lawful but through marriage, 
and, with respect to female slaves, they are 
sometimes lawful by right of marriage, and 
sometimes by right of possession .* contrary 
to touching, or looking at the pudenda of a 
woman, without lust, because that is some¬ 
times lawful without marriage, as in the case 
of a physician or midwife ; and the sight of 
other parts than the pudenda sometimes hap¬ 
pens to people who reside together and if 
a wife resides with her husband during her 
Edit, if such an accident were to imply 
Rijaat, he might then give her another divorce 
to her injury, as it would protract her Edit. 

The evidence of witnes « to Rijaat laud - 
able, but not incumbent. — It is laudable that 
the husband have two witnesses to bear 
evidence to his Rijaat ; yet if he have no 
witnesses the Rijaat is nevertheless legal, 
according to one opinion of Shafii.—Malik 
holds that it is not lawful without witnesses, 
God having so commanded, saying, in the 
Koran, '’retain them with humanity, 

OR DISMISS THEM WITH KINDNESS, AND 
TAKE THE EVIDENCE OF TWO WITNESSES OF 
YOUR OWN PEOPLE, AND SUCII AS ARE OF 
just repute;” where, the imperative being 
of injunctive import: the taking of evidence 
appears to be incumbent. To this our doc¬ 
tors reply, that in all the texts which occur 
concerning Rijaat, it is mentioned generally, 
and not under anv restriction of being wit¬ 
nessed; moreover, by Rijaat is to be under¬ 
stood (as was before stated) the continuance 
of marriage, to which evidence is not a 
necessary condition ; as in a case of Aila, for 
instance, where it (the Aila or vow of absti¬ 
nence) is done away by the carnal act, to 
which there are no witnesses : but yet the 
taking evidence to Rijaat is laudable, for the 
greater caution, so as to put it out of the 
power of any person to contradict it. With I 
respect to the sacred text quoted by Malik, 
the imperative is to be taken not in an in¬ 
junctive, but in a recommendatory sense ; 
for in this instance retaining them, and 
separating from them, are connected by the 
intermediate particle ’'or,” the text saying 
'‘retain them, or dismiss them, and 
take two witnesses,” &c., from which it 
appears that the calling witnesses is laudable 
only, and not injunctive, in the present case, 
because, in separation, it is held to be laud¬ 
able only by all the doctors. 

The wife , should have due notice of it. — It 
is also laudable that the husband give his 
wife previous information of his intention of 
Rijaat, lest she fall into sin ;• for, if she be 
not aware of his intention, it is possible that 
she may marry another husband after the 
accomplishment of her Edit, and that he 
may have carnal connexion with her by an 
invalid marriage, which is prohibited. 

A declaration of previous Rijaat , made 
after the,expiration of the Edit> is to be cre¬ 
dited where both parties agree in it. —If, after 
thee accomplishment of the woman's Edit, her 


husband were to declare that he had taken 
her back before the expiration of it, and she 
confirm this, Rijaat is established ; but if she 
deny the fact, her declaration is credited, 
because the husband in this case pretends to 
have performed an act which is not at pre¬ 
sent in his power, and his declaration is 
therefore liable to suspicion, and is not to be 
credited unless that be removed by the 
woman's confirmation. It is to be observed 
that the oath of the woman (according to 
Haneefa) is not necessary. This is one of 
the six cases of IsthilUf,* which are dis¬ 
cussed at large in the Book of Marriage. 

But not when they disagree .— If a man, 
having repudiated his wife by a reversible 
divorce, afterwards say to her "I take you 
back,” and she reply, "my Edit, is past,” 
the Rijaat is not valid, according to Haneefa. 
The two disciples say that it is valid, be¬ 
cause it occurs within the Edit, that being 
accounted to continue until the woman givts 
notice of its completion; and in this case 
the Rijjat takes place before such notice ; 
hence also it is that if the husband say to 
her, 'T have divorced you,” and she reply, 
'my Edit is passed,” still divorce takes 
place. The argument of Haneefa is that 
that the Rijjat appears to occur after the 
completion of the Edit bacause the wife is 
trustee with respect to her declaration of 
her Edit being completed: and as to the case of 
divorce cited by the two disciples, it is not 
admitted by Haneefa, for divorce in such 
a circumstance, according to his opinion, 
would not take place : admitting, however, 
that it did take place, it may be replied that 
divorce takes place from the declaration of 
the husband, after the completion of the 
Edit (by his saying “that he hid divorced her 
during her Edit”), because this a severity f 
upon himself, and may therefore be allowed 
credit, contrary to returning to a wife, as 
that cannot be established by a declaration 
made after’the expiration of the Edit, since 
such declaration affects another person. 

The declaration of wife who is a slave 
must be credited respecting the termination 
of her Edit. —If the husband of a female 
slave, after her Edit is past, declare that 
he had taken her back during her Edit, and 
her owner confirm his declaration, but she 
herself deny it, she is to be credited , accord¬ 
ing to Henetfa. The two disciples say that 
the confirmation of her owner is to be cre¬ 
dited, because her person is his property, 
and hence he makes a declaration in favour 
of the husband, respecting a thing which is 
his particular right; this, therefore, is ana¬ 
logous to a case where a master makes a 


*Cases treating of the necessity of a wife's 
confirming any question respecting her mar¬ 
riage by oath. 

t Because (if she had tibeen before under 
two sentences of divorce) this is a third sen¬ 
tence, which repudiates her from him by the 
rigorous prohibition 
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declaration concerning his slave's marriage ; 
that is to say, if a man assert that he had 
married the female slave of such an one after 
the expiration of her Edit, she denying and 
her master confirming his assertion, the de¬ 
claration of the master is to be credited in 
preference to that of the slave ; and so like¬ 
wise in the case in question. To this our 
doctors reply that the efficiency of Rijaat is 
founded upon the Edit, because, if that still 
exist, the former is good and valid, but not 
otherwise ; and as the declaration of the 
female slave is to be regarded concerning her 
Edit, it must in the same manner be regarded 
with respect to what is founded upon it. 
But if the above case be reversed,—that is, 
if the slave confirm and the owner deny the 
husband’s assertion,—the denial of the owner 
is to be credited, according to the two dis¬ 
ciples (and also according to Haneefa, in the 
Rawayet Saheeh), because her Edit no longer 
remains, and the right to the Matat, or pre¬ 
sent,* rests with her owner ; wherefore her 
assertion is not to be credited to the preju¬ 
dice of her master’s right, as she is in this 
case liable to suspicion ; contrary to the for¬ 
mer case, in which the owner by confirming 
the assertion of the husband, acknowledges 
the continuance of Edit at the period of 
Rijaat; and supposing this to be the case, 
his (the owner’s] authority disappears ; his 
right, therefore, is not injured by her denial, 
and hence, that is to be credited. If, how¬ 
ever, in this case the female slave assert that 
her Edit is past, and the husband and owner 
unite in saying that it is not past, her asser¬ 
tion is to be credited, she being trustee with 
respect to that she say3, as having sole in¬ 
formation upon the point in dispute. 

At whet time the power of Rijaat termi¬ 
nates .— When the menstrual discharge, in 
the third courses after divorce, continues for 
ten days, or upwards, the powej of Rijaat 
terminates upon the stoppage, although, the 
woman should not yet have performed her 
customary ablutions : but if it stop within 
less than ten days, the power of Rijaat does 
not terminate till such time as the ablutions 
are performed, or the hour ^f prayer is past. 
The reason of this is that a menstruation 
is not accounted to exceed the space of ten 
days, and hence the woman's purification is 
understood on the instant of the stoppage, at 
any time beyond that period ; and the power 
of Rijaat consequently terminates; whereas, 
when it stops within that period, it is pos¬ 
sible that it may still return, and hence her 
purification cannot be finally determined 
until the customary ceremonies of ablution, 
&c., are performed. What is now advanced 
applies to the case of Mussulman women 
only ; but with Kitabees the power of Rijaat 
terminates on the instant of stoppage of the 
menstrual discharge in the third courses 
after divorce, alttough it should happen 
within ten days, because with such women 


/ *See Book II. Chap. Ill 


no other sign is requisite to establish purifi¬ 
cation than the simple cessation, as they are 
not held, by our doctors, to be subject to the 
injunction of the law in this particular 

The power of Rijaat terminates where the 
woman performs the teyummim,* and re¬ 
peats the usual prayers, according to Haneefa 
and Aboo Yoosaf. This proceeds upon a 
favourable construction of the law. Moham¬ 
med says that it terminates immediately 
upon the performance of teyummim ; and 
this opinion is conformable to analogy, be¬ 
cause the teyummim, where water is not to 
be had, stands as a purification, having the 
same virtue with ablution, as being a sub¬ 
stitute for it —The argument of Haneefa 
and Aboo Yoosaf is that sand or dust is 
rather a defiler than a purifier, as it soils the 
body, and the latter even adheres to it ; and 
rubbing the body therewith is admitted to 
be a purification from necessity only ; but 
this necessity does not absolutely exist until 
the proper hour of prayer arrives ; and that 
which is established through necessity is 
restricted in its virtue to the particular 
point which occasions the necessity ; and 
hence the teyummim is regarded with re¬ 
spect to prayer only, and not with respect to 
the termination of the Edit. Some doctors 
have delivered it as the opinion of the two 
Elders, that the power of Rijaat terminates 
upon the commencement of prayer; other 
say that it does not terminate until the con¬ 
clusion, in order that the rule respecting the 
repetition of prayer may by fulfilled.^ 

Where the woman, in performing ablu¬ 
tion, omits any part of her person, if it be a 
complete limb (such as the hand or foot, for 
instance), or more, the power of Rijaat does 
not terminate :f but if the part omitted be 
less than a limb (a finger, for instance) it 
terminates The compiler of the Hedaya 
observes that this _ rule proceeds upon a 
favourable construction of the law; for ana¬ 
logy would dictate, in this case, that if a 

•According to the Mussulman law, no 
religious act can be performed without a pre¬ 
vious purification, by ablution, where water 
is to be had, or, in defect of water, by teyum¬ 
mim, that is, rubbing the hands, face, and 
other parts of the body, with sand or dust. 
A woman; while in a state of impurity, is 
incapable of any religious act ; and hence 
this formal purification is requisite upon the 
stoppage of the menstrual discharge. The 
po ; nt upon which the case here considered 
turns is whether, as the teyummim is only a 
substitute for ablution, the power of Rijaat 
continues until her repetition of prayer, or 
whether it terminates immediately upon the 

performance of that act. # , 

f That is, as the ablution is m this case 
incomplete, the power of Rijaat does not 
terminate until prayer; but when that w 
repeated, it terminates of course,—the 
woman's purification being then fully ascer¬ 
tained. 
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complete limb be through forgetfulness 
omitted, the power of Rijaat discontinues, 
because the woman has performed the ablu¬ 
tion upon the greatest number of her limbs, 
and the rule of the whole applies to the 
greatest number ; whereas, on the other 
hand, in the omission of any part short of a 
complete limb, it would suggest that the 
power of Rijaat still remains, because the 
laws respecting Jfanayat and the courses do 
not admit of division, and hence, where the 
power of Rijaat remains with respect to a 
part, it continues with respect to the whole, 
as in the liberty of prayer, for instance ; in 
short, analogy requires that the rule be the 
same in both cases ; but the reason for a 
more favourable construction is that there is 
an essential difference in the two cases, be¬ 
cause any part short of a complete limb soon 
decomes dry, especially in hot weather; and 
hence it is not certain but that part may 
have undergone ablution together with the 
rest, for which reason it is here said that the 
Rijaat terminates : whereas a complete limb 
does not quickly become dry ; neither can 
the omission of so large a portion of the per¬ 
son, in ablution, be ascribed to forgetfulness. 
It is recorded from Aboo Yoosaf that the 
omission of ablution with respect to the 
mouth or nostrils is the same, as with 
respect to a complete limb ; but it is else¬ 
where recorded from him that these stand 
the same as any part short of a complete 
limb (and of this opinion is Mohammed), be¬ 
cause there is a difference of opinion con¬ 
cerning the divine injunction directing the 
ablution of those parts. 

A husband may take back an enenjoyed 
divorced wife, provided she be delivered of a 
child within such a time as establishes its 
parentage in him. # —Ir a man divorce a wife 
who is pregnant, or who has brought forth 
a child, and declare that he has never had 
carnal connexion with her, he is neverthe¬ 
less at liberty to take her back, because 
where the pregnancy appears within such 
time as renders it possible to be derived from 
him, to him it is to be ascribed ; and this cir¬ 
cumstance proves his connexion with her, 
whence a right of Rijaat is established in 
him, as the divorce thus appears to be rever¬ 
sible, and in the same manner where the 
parentage of the child born of her is estab¬ 
lished in h>m, his connexion with her is also 
established ; and it thus appearing that she 


*To understand the scope of this case, it 
is requisite to advert to one of the funda¬ 
mental laws of divorce,--that a divorce pro¬ 
nounced upon a woman with whom the 
husband has not had carnal connexion is, in 
all cases, irreversible. The case here con¬ 
sidered supposes the husband to have repu¬ 
diated his wife by a sentence of divorce 
undefined, that is, without specifying 
whether it is reversible or irreversible : for if 
he were to declare it under the latter de¬ 
scription* it holds so at all events. 


has been enjoyed by him, the divorce is con¬ 
sequently reversible; and his declaration is 
in either case null, as the law denies it, be¬ 
cause, by ascribing the woman's pregnancy, 
or the birth of the child, to the carnal act of 
the husband, it establishes her marriage, and 
consequently his right of Rijaat, a fortiori; 
It is to be observed that by the husband di¬ 
vorcing a wife who has brought forth a child 
is here meant divorce after delivery ; for if 
the child were born after the divorce, the 
Edit would be thereby accomplished and the 
power of Rijaat would terminate of course. 

A man acfenowleding that he had never 
consummated with his divorced wife has no 
power of Rijaat, although he have been in 
retirement with her. —If a man retire with 
his wife in such a way as amounts to a Khai- 
wat Saheeh, and afterwards divorce her, de¬ 
claring that he has not had carnal connexion, 
he has no power of Rijaat, because that would 
have been confirmed to him by his commis¬ 
sion of the carnal act ; but he acknowledges 
that this has not taken place, and hence his 
declaration is credited, as it operates to the 
prejudice of his right ; and the law does not 
on this occasion deny his declaration, because 
a woman's right to her stipulated dower is 
founded upon her making delivery of her 
person, and not upon her husband's seisin of 
it : contrary to the former case, as there the 
law is repugnant to the husband's declaration. 

If a man divorce his wife after a retire¬ 
ment, and again take her back, and after¬ 
wards assert that he has not had carnal con¬ 
nexion with her, and she should be delivered 
of a child within a day short of two years 
after divorce, the Rijaat is valid notwith¬ 
standing his assertion, because the parentage 
of the child is established in him. as the 
woman had not declared the completion to 
her Edit, and a child may be supposed to 
continue so long in the womb, whence the 
husband i$ considered as having had carn s al 
connexion with her before divorce, becau e 
if her pregnancy were ascribed to such con¬ 
nexion after divorce, the marriage stands 
dissolved on the instant of divorce, on ac¬ 
count of its not having been then consum¬ 
mated : and of course the subsequent carnal 
connexion is unlawful; and Mussulmans a-e 
not supposed to commit any unlawful acts. 

Rijaat may be established by the birth of a 
child .—Ir a man suspend the divorce of hit 
wife upon the cirumstance of her producing 
a child, and she be delivered of a child, and 
again of another within not less than six 
months after, although it were more than 
two years, Rijaat is established,* provided the 
woman have not declared the completion of 
her Edit, because divorce taking place upon 
the woman in consequence of her first de¬ 
livery, Edit was incumbent upon her ; and 
her second child must be supposed to pro* 


*That is to say, the man is considered as 
having taken back his wife. (See the begin¬ 
ning of this chapter,) 
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cccd from an embrace of the husband during 
the Edit, which act on his part amounts 
to a formal reversal of the divorce. 

Ip a man say to his wife, "every time that 
you produce a child you are under divorce. 
and she be delivered of three children at 
three separate births, that is, within not less 
than six months of each other, Rijaat is estab¬ 
lished by the birth of the second child and 
in the same manner by that of the third, be¬ 
cause, upon the birth of the first, divorce 
takes place, and Edit is incumbent, and upon 
that of the second Rijaat is established, for 
the reason before observed, that it must be 
supposed to proceed from an embrace of the 
husband during the Edit ; and a second di¬ 
vorce takes place, because the husband has 
suspended divorce upon child birth with the 
expression, "every time that," and Edit is 
incumbent in consequence of this divorce ; 
and by the birth of the third, Rijaat is again 
established, for the same reason as above, 
and a third divorce takes place in the same 
manner as the second ; and in this case the 
Edit is to be counted by the courses, because 
the woman is not pregnant, but subject to 
courses, at the period of each divorce taking 
place upon her. 

A woman under reversible divorce may 
adorn herself.—I t is allowed to a woman 
under reversible divorce to adorn herself as 
she is lawful to her husband on account of 
their marriage stilt holding : and as Rijaat 
is laudable, and her adorning of her person 
may excite him to it, the action is therefore 
permitted by the law. 

A man must not approach a reversible di¬ 
vorced wife without giving her intimation.— 
It is not proper for a man, having a wife 
under reversible divorce, to approach her 
without previous intimation, or letting her 
hear his footsteps:—this is where he has no 
intention of Rijaat; because a woman is 
sometimes undressed, and it might happen 
that if he were to come upon her unawafes . 
he would see parts of her, the sight of which 
occasions Rijaat ; and this not being his in¬ 
tention, he would give her another divorce, 
which would protract her Edit. 

A divorced wife cannot be carried upon a 
journey until Rijaat be established. —A man 
cannot carry with him, upon a journey, a 
wife whom he has repudiated by a reversible 
divorce, until he have called witnesses to bear 
evidence to his Rijaat.—Ziffer says that the 
husband has such a power, because their 
marriage still holds ; which is the reason 
why he may lawfully have carnal connexion 
with her, according to Haneefa.—The argu¬ 
ments of our doctors are twofold — First the 
word of God, who has said, "take them 

NOT FORTH FROM THEIR DWELLINGS,*' where 

the text applies to the woman under reversible 
divorce, the carrying of whom upon a journey 
is the removal of £hem from their dwel¬ 
lings, and is therefore illegal ;—Secondly, 
the only reason why the effect of a sentence 
of reversible divorce is postponed to the ac¬ 
complishment of the Edit is, the possible in- 


- --- 

tendon or wish of the husband to take back 
his wife ; but where he does not do so before 
the Edit is accomplished, it appears that he 
had no such wish or intention, in which case 
it would be evident that the sentence took 
effect upon the instant of his pronouncing it 
and that the wife was consequently sepa¬ 
rated from that period; for if the effect of 
the sentence were in reality restricted to the 
completion of the Edit, another Edit would 
then always be requisite after the first : and 
hence, as it appears that the wife is, in effect 
as a stranger to her husband, from the time 
of the sentence of divorce, it follows that he 
has no authority to carry her forth ; whence 
it is here said that he cannot carry her upon 
a journey until he has called witnesses to bear 
evidence to his Rijaat:—in which case the Edit 
is annulled, and his authority re-established. 

Cohabitation is not made illegal by a re • 
versible divorce. Carnal connexion with a 
wife is not rendered illegal by a reversible 
divorce, according to our doctors. Shafei 
maintains that it is rendered illegal thereby, 
since the connubial connexion is dissolved 
because of the appearance of that which ter¬ 
minates marriage, namely, his sentence of 
divorce. The argument of our doctors is that 
the connubial tie still continues, insomuch 
that the husband is at liberty to take back 
his wife, even against her will, because a 
right of Rajaat is reserved to him out of ten¬ 
derness, in order that he may be enabled to 
recover his wife when he becomes ashamed 
of having divorced her : and this necessarily 
implying that he is empowered to recover 
her, his being so proves that Rijaat is a con¬ 
tinuance of the marriage, and not a marriage 
de novo, as a man cannot marry a woman 
against her will. With respect to what 
Shafei advances, that "the connubial con¬ 
nexion is dissolved on account of the ap¬ 
pearance of that which terminates marriage, 
namely, his sentence of divorce, it may be 
replied that the effect of the terminator is 
postponed to the completion of the Edit, ac¬ 
cording to all the doctors, out of tenderness 
the husband, as above. 

Section. 

Of Circumstances which render a divorced 
Wife lawful to her Husband . 

A man may marry a wife repudiated from 
him by one or two irreversible divorces .— In 
a case of irreversible divorce, short of three 
divorces, the husband is at liberty to marry 
his wife again, either during her Edit, or 
after its completion, as the legality of the 
subject still continues, since the utter ex¬ 
tinction of such legality depends upon a 
third divorce ; and accordingly until a third 
divorce take place, the legality of the subject 
continues. 

Objection. — If the legality of the subject 
continue, it follows that it is lawful for any 
other person besides the husband to marry 
the wife during her Edit. 

Reply. —Her marriage with any other 
during her Edit is forbidden, on account of 
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its inducing a . doubtful parentage ; but if j 
the husband marry her, this objection can¬ 
not exist. ■ , 

But if by three divorces he cannot marry 
her until she be ipreviously married to another 
man •—If a man pronounce three divorces 
upon a wife who is free, or two upon one 
who is a slave, she is not lawful to him until 
•he shall first have been regularly. espoused 
by another man ; who, having duly consum¬ 
mated, afterwards divorces her or dies, and 
her Edit from him be accomplished, because 
God has said “if he divorce her, she is 

NOT, AFTER THAT, LAWFUL TO HIM*' ('that 
is after a third divorce) “until she marry 
another husband." And here 'two divorces 
to a slave are the same as three to a free 
woman, because the legality of the subject 
has only half its force in a -slave, on account 
of her state of bondage ; and hence it would 
follow that, to such an one, a divorce and a 
half stands the sanie three" divorces to a 
free woman, but as divorce) is incapable of 
subdivision; two divorces are allowed. As 
to what is said, that the' 1 second husband 
duly consummating is a condition, it is 
founded on the text here quoted, in which 
the word Nikah' [marriage] implies carnal 
connexion, as it bears two meanings, by one 
of which it signifies carnal conjunction, and 
by the other the legal union of the 1 sexes 
and it is on this occasion taken in the former 
sense ; but 'ever admitting that -the-word 
Nikah, in the text, meant simply the mar¬ 
riage contract, yet»the condition i9 estab- 
lished upon a well-known tradition of 1 the 
Prophet who being questioned concerning 
person a power "of marrying again a wife 
who, after he had repudiated her by three 
divorces, had been matried to another man, 
and whom, after retiring with her; and lift¬ 
ing her veil, that-man had divorced, replied 
“the woman is < not lawful to her 'first hus¬ 
band until she-has tasted the embrace b f the 
other ;"hu* ther.conditioh requires only-the 
entrance* of: the-penis -into the vagina-, and 
not the emissionof seed) as thekbove tradi¬ 
tion implies the entrance- 'generally,- whence 
that only is understood., 

Nature of the consummation in tfj-e second 
marriage which renders a divorced wife again 
lawful to He^r first’ husband .—A yo'uth under 
puberty is the same as-a -full ’grown man 
with respect-to fegalmng ; that is to say, if 
a mahfeive his wife three'divorces, tindshe 
after 1 her Edit,' marry 1 with a 1 youth under- 
maturity; and he perform' the carnal act with 
her, she'^hen 1 [in* case of hisi decease or 
divorcelbecomes lawful tocher first husband 
because the condition; namely, ehtrance, in' 
virtue of 1 fi'regular marriage, is necessarily 
supposed 46 be 'fulfilled;- Malik Says that 
the carnal act of a full-grown man is the 
condition)-because unless he be arrived at 
maturity* l the j woman's testing {that ie' en- 
joying pleasure frOm) his Embrace; which is 
the condition, is not fulfilled : - 'but the cases 
before recited itv the-book of marriage- dis¬ 
prove this distinction • of ‘Malik. 1 It is tohe- 


observed, that it is recorded in the Jama 
Sagheer, that a boy under puberty but whd 
is such as to be able- to perform the carnal 
embrace is termed a Moorahick and where 
such an one has carnal knowledge Of His Wife, 
ablutioh is incumbent upbn her, and she is 
thereby rendered lawful to a former husband, 
if • he- should' have repudiated her' by three 
divorces; and the carnal embrace of sucH art 
one is implied from the circumstance o'fhiS 
having a priapism and desire. Tt is alscV'tO 
be observed that ablution is made intumbeht 
upon the woman, in the present Case, only bn 
account of the entrance of the boy's jienU 
into her vagina exciting an emisteio seminii 
on her part, the necessity thereof with re¬ 
spect to her : being soley in Consequence bf 
her full puberty ; but it is 'not incuHibent 
upon the boy, he- not being subject to t he 
necessity of suth observance ; but yet it 
required of him, that he may be habituated 
to a laudable custom. 11 

A female slave, whom her husband has 
repudiated by two divorces, is not renderdcj 
lawful to him 1 by the carnal embrace of hef 
mas er, becafuse that Which is essential to her 
lega tity (namely; marriage) doeb not e*TSt 
her e l. ' 1 

The second 'marriage ; ivheri contractea 
under a legalizing condition, is disapproved 
but yet the woman is rendered ‘legal by it tb 
her first husband. -'—If a rhafi marry a wotndh 
Whose husband had repudiated her by three 
divorces, under a condition of rendering her 
lawful to ! h£r former husband, as if he were! 
to declare to her—“I marry you under a 
condition of reridCrihg you 1 IaWfu} to your 
former husband, or, aS if she were to 6ay tq 
him—““I marry with you under the condi¬ 
tion of my beedming lawful to 1 my former 
husbarid/ —this is'ah abominable marriage, 
becau^e the second hUsband is here termed 
a Mohulljl, or tefg!alizer, arid'the Prophet Was 
said, 'Idt the cufSe of God fall upon th ( e 
Mbhullil and the Mohallal-ie-hoo‘: # but; 
nevertheless; if the parties contract a mar¬ 
riage under this condition, and the man 
divorce- the* woman after carnal connexion, 
she, upon the completion of her Edit, be¬ 
comes lawful to her' former husband, as 
there undoubtedly exisfs a consummation 
in a regular marriage, Which is |he cause of 
legality, and the marriage i$ not f invalidated 
by the fconditibh. If is recorded from Aboo 
Ybosaf that such a m'arrUge is qujl, as it 
falls ' undfer the description of a Nikkah 
MoWokket; or 1 temporary'marriage, because 
the words of the husband,’ *T marry you 
under a Rendition bf rendering 'you' lawful 
to yourformer'husbahd," imply, "I marry 
you until the time of our having carnal con¬ 
nexion, and not fob afi ’ indefinite time,, and 
istherefofe 1 the* same'as where a 'mian says tc 
a Woman, “I marry you fot a month, ahd so 
forth'; and'the marriage, beinij ihValid, th^ 

' *The thirtg t'endered legal. It ftieaiis, o§ 
this oddassion? "Thing rehdeir^d legal bv‘ sorAe 
indirect and unapjSfbved expedient. 
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woman cannot by that means be rendered 
lawful to,her former, husband,; but in reply 
to this our doctors urge that the restriction 
of the marriage to any specified time is not 
expressly mentioned by the parties, nor does 
the man here marry the woman under any 
other condition than that of doing by her any 
marriage requires ; and hence it does not 
(Come under (the description of a temporary 
marriage. It is recorded from Mohammed 
, that the marriage is legal and valid,'for the 
reasons before mentioned ; but yet the woman 
, is not . thereby 'made lawful to her first hus¬ 
band, because the second huaband here en- 
devours to precipitate a thing which the 
law postpones (for the law postpones her 
legality, to heri former husband to ‘ the 
death of her present), and therefore meets a 
due return in the defeat of his design (to wit, 
{Legalizing; the woman to her former hug* 
band) $ in the same manner as in the murder 
of an inheritce ; that is to say, if any person 
slay his inheritee, he is thereby cut off from 
inheritance, as having attempted to precipi¬ 
tate that which the . law has postponed, and 
thus meets his punishment in the' defeat of 
\his design (to wit, immediate inheritance) ; 
.and so also in the present case. 

L .Thefirst husband, recovering his wife bv 
an intervenient marriage, recbvers his full 
<power of divorce over her. — If a man repu¬ 
diate his wife by one or by tWo divorces, and, 
her Edit being completed, she be married to 
another -man, and afterwards return to her 
former! husband, he becomes icairt autho¬ 
rized so far as three divorces, the one or 
two divorces formerly pronounced 1 upon her 
by him- having been cancelled and ' obliterated 
by her marriage with the atteoPd husband, 
in the same manner > as three divorces would 
have been;* This is the doctrine of the two 
Elders, Mohammed says that marriage with 
a second husband does not obliterate anv 
tfimg short of three divorces. The proofs 
on either side are drawn from the Arabic!’" 

,, The wife’s detfaration of her hdvinj been 
legalized is. to be credited.-^lr atnan pro¬ 
nounce three divorces upon his wife, and she 
afterwards, declare that "her Edit having 
been.duly accomplished, ^she has been mar¬ 
ried to another -man, and enfoved and 
divorced by him, and that her Edit from 
him is. (elapsed,’’—dief former htisbaftd may 

!. ; ■ i i I ■ 


•That is to say, onfc or’two divorces are 
Obliterated, the same as three y/ould b?, had 
that 1 been the nufhber formerly' pronounced 
by him. It is necessary to observe that this! 
cslse involves a principle in divorce which is 
nowhere expressly ’mentioned: namely, that ■ 
the same womin is not a legal si^iect of | 
more than three divorces to any one ( rpan. 
and consequently, that a man who repudi¬ 
ates his wife by two divorces (for instance), 
tt he marry her again, unless the irit&ven- 
twivof another husbahd obliterate these t^o, 
has no power beyond ohe divorce* in the, 
escond marriage. 


m 


lawfully admit her asservation, and marry 
her, provided that from the period of his 
divorcing her such a space of time have 
elapsed as affords a possibility of this having 
been the case, ana that he actually believe 
her assertion, to be true : because the sub¬ 
stance of the woman's assertion is either 
a matter of mere temporal concern; (as . not 
comprehending), any merit or demerit before 
God), or it is a matter of religion (on ac¬ 
count of legality being suspended upon it), 
and the declaration of a single person, either 
! in matters of a temporal or spiritual nature, 
is worthy of credit; and the confirmation of 
her assertion is not forbidden or reprobated, 
where the space of time which has inter¬ 
vened admits the possibility of its truth.— 
The learned differ concerning the shortest 
period which admits of this possibility, as 
shall be fully explained in treating of Edit. 

CHAPTER VII. 

OF All,*. 

Definition of the- term .—Ail*, in its 
primitive sense, signifies avow. In lav, it 
implies a husband swearing to abstain from 
carnal knowledge of his wife for any time 
above four months, if she be a free woman, 
or two months, if she be a slave. 

The mode in which Aila ii established,— If 
a man swfear that he will not have carnal 
connexion with his wife,—or, that he will 
not have such connexion with her within 
four months,—an Aila is established; be¬ 
cause God [ has said, "Whire a man makes 

A VOW [Aila] WITH RESPECT TO HIS WIFE, 
HE MUST 8TAY FOUR MONTHS," —to the end 
of the verse. 

In breach of Aila expiation is incumbent, 
—If a man, in a case of Aila, have carnal 
knowledge of his wife within four months 
after, he is forsworn in his vow, and expia* 
tion is incumbent upon him, this being in¬ 
curred by the breach of his vow ; and the 
Aila drops, as his vow is cancelled by the 
breach of it. ‘ . 

But if it be observed, a divorce irreversible 
ensues at its termination —Bur if he have 
not carnal knowledge of her for the space 
of four months, a divorce irreversible takes 
place, independent of any decree of separa- 
tion from the magistrate,—Shafei sa^ys that 
a decree of the magistrate is requisite, be¬ 
cause the Husband here withholds her.right 
(namely carnal* connexion) from his. wife, 
and hence the magistrate acts as his substi- 
1 tute, in effecting a separation ; as in the case 
1 of ennuchs and impotent penons, in short, 
according to Shafei, a right , to jiipnsnd 
separation rests with, the woman, ip the 
same manner as in the cafe of her mamage 
to one who is impotent or an ennuch ;, and in 
consequence of a decree of,the magistrate 
.1 she becomes repudiated by a divorce irr^ver- 
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sible.—The arguments of our doctors are two¬ 
fold :— First, the husband, in abstaining 
from carnal connexion for the space of four 
months, acts unjustly towards his wife, by 
withholding from her that which is her right, 
for which the law makes him a due return, 
in depriving him of the benefit of marriage 
upon the expiration of that term ; and this 
is an opinion recorded from Othman, and 
Alee, and Abdoola-Ibn-Mussaood, and Ab- 
doola-lbn-Abbass, and Abdoola-lbn-Aumroo, 
and Zeyd-Ibn-Sabit :—Secondly, in times 
of ignorance* an Aila stood as a divorce, 
and the law afterwards constituted it a di¬ 
vorce postponed to the period of four months: 
—Now, if a man swear to abstain for four 
months, his vow drops at the expiration of 
that term ; that is, if the same man should 
afterwards marry and cohabit with the same 
woman he is not forsworn, because the vow 
was temporary ; but if he should have sworn 
to abstain for ever, his vow continues in 
force, because it is general (that is to say, is 
not restricted to four months), and no viola¬ 
tion appears by which it might be cancelled 
yet divorce does not take place upon it re¬ 
peatedly, unless where marriage is repeated, 
because, after separation, the withholding of 
the woman's right cannot be supposed to 
exist : but if, after separation, the vower 
were to marry her again, the Aila returns ; 
and consequently, upon carnal cohabitation 
in this marriage, he would be forsworn; or 
if he abstain, an irreversible divorce again 
takes place upon her, at the expiration of four 
months, as before, because the obligation of 
the vow continues, on account of its being 
ganeral, and in consequence of the man 
marrying her again her right to carnal con* 
nexion is established, and of course his in¬ 
justice in withholding it from her.—And here 
it is to be observed that the recommencement 
of the Aila is to be counted from the date of 
the second marriage ; and if this man were 
again a third time to marry her, the Aila 
returns, and occasions an irreversible divorce 
at the expiration of four months, in case of 
the husband refraining from carnal connexion 
for that term, for the reasons already stated. 
—‘What is now advanced proceeds upon a 
supposition of the vower marrying the woman 
again without the intervention of her marriage 
with another man ; but if, in the interim, 
the had been married to another man, divorce 
would not take place in consequence of the 
vower abstaining from carnal connexion for 
the space of four months, in the second mar¬ 
riage, because the vow is confined in its 
effect, to divorce in the first or original pro¬ 
priety,f the Aila in the present case, being 


•That is, before the establishment of the 
Mussulman faith. 

t When a man marries a woman, his milk 
^vhich, is here and elsewhere rendered 
propriety, or right ; that is, peculiarity of 
possession) continues with respect to her, 
notwithstanding divorc;, until it be abro- 


the same if the husband were to suspend 
divorce upon his abstaining from carnal co¬ 
habitation for the space of four months, 
where the effect is restricted to the propriety 
then existing, and so in this case likewise.— 
This case is grafted on the case of oblitera¬ 
tion, concerning which there is a difference 
of opinion between Ziffer and our doctors : 
and that case is where a man, having said to 
his wife, "if you enter this hpuse you are 
under three divorces," afterwards repudiates 
her by an express sentence of three divorces, 
and she is again married to him, and then 
enters the said house, from which no divorce 
takes place, according to our doctors, whereas 
Ziffer holds that divorce takes place : as was 
recited at large in a former chapter.—But 
observe that, in the case now under consider¬ 
ation, although divorce do not take place, 
yet the obligation of the vow remains, as it 
was general, and continues uncancelled by 
any breach of it : and hence, if the man 
should ever have carnal connexion with the 
wife at any subsequent period, expiation is 
incumbent upon him; on account of this 
breach of his vow. 

A vow of abstinence for a term short of 
four months does not constitute Aila .—Ir a 
man make a vow to abstain from carnal 
knowledge of his wife for less than four 
months (as if he were to restrict it to two 
or to three months), it is not an Aila, because 
Ibn Abbas has said that Aila is not occa¬ 
sioned by a vow of abstinence from carnal 
connexion with a wife for a period short of 
four months ; and also, because a husband 
who abstains from the embrace of his wife 
for the space of four months or upwards; 
has no obstruction to plead, that being the 
longest space during which any obstruction 
is supposed to exist;* but an obstruction 


gated by Her marriage with another. In 
short, the propriety, or peculiar right, of 
a husband is a priciple which is alive in 
the actual existence of marriage, and is not 
annihilated, but remains dormant, or quies¬ 
cent, under a termination of it by divorce ; 
and hence it is that, where a man marries a 
woman, after having repudiated her, he is 
said to attain a revival of propriety, not a 
propriety de novo. Many of the most im¬ 
portant and (apparently) unaccountable laws 
of divorce are to be traced to this source. In 
the present case the Aila is said to have been 
restricted in its effect to the vower’a original 
propriety, and consequently, in its effect, 
recurs upon every revival of that propriety 
by marriage; but it being abrogated by the 
woman's intervening marriage with another, 
the vower's subsequent marriage with her is 
an attainment of propriety de novo, in which 
the vow cannot operate. ___ 

•By the obstruction here * mentioned is to 
be understood pregnancy for the last four 
months, during which it is not deemed lawful 
for a husband to have carnal connexion with 
his wife. 
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may continue for a time short of four months 
and consequently divorce will not take place 
from a vow of abstinence for that time. 

Ip a man make a vow, saying to his wife, 
"by God I will not have carnal connexion 
with you for two months, nor for two months 
after that,” Aila is established. The proofs 
of this are drawn from the Arabic. But if 
a man swear that "he will not have carnal 
connexion with his wife for two months,” 
and then remain silent for a dav, and the 
next day again swear that ”he will not have 
carnal connexion with her for two months, 
after the other two,” Aila is not established, 
because the second vow is distinct and sepa¬ 
rate from the former, the husband, upon his 
making his first vow, being prohibited from 
carnal connexion for two months, and upon 
making the second, four months, except¬ 
ing the day on which he remained silent, 
whence the term of four months complete 
(being the space of time requisite to consti¬ 
tute Aila) is not included in this vow. 

If a man vow that ”he will not have 
carnal connexion with his wife for a year, 
excepting a day/* Aila is not established. 
This is contrary to the opinion of Ziffer, who 
places the excepted day at the end of the 
year, conceiving this to be analogous to a 
case or hire ; that is to sav, if a man agree 
to let ct hire a house to another for a year 
excepting a day, the day e- cepted is trans¬ 
ferred to the end of the year, and so in this 
case likewise ; and the exception being trans¬ 
ferred to the end of the four months the 
complete term of an Aila is involved in the 
vow. The argument of our doctors is that 
the term Mawalee f maker of an Aila] is 
applied only to one who cannot have carnal 
connexion with his wife for the soace of four 
months without incurring a penaltv, such as 
expiation for instance; but in the present 
case the husband may have carnal connex¬ 
ion with his wife without incurring .any 
penalty, because the day excepted is not, par¬ 
ticularly specified, contrary to a case of hire, 
where the excepted day is transferred to the 
end of the year, from necessity, as the con¬ 
tract, or engagement of hire, would without 
that be void, on account of ignorance : 
whereas this is not the case in a vow. But 
if, after this vow, the man were on any par¬ 
ticular day to have carnal connexion with 
his wife, and four months or unwards of the 
year still remain, Aila is established, as the 
exception then drops. 

If a man, being in Basra, and his wife in 
Koofa, swear that he will not go to Koofa, 
Aila is not established, because he can st*!! 
have carnal connexion with his wife, with¬ 
out incurring any penalty,* bv bringing her 
from Koofa to the place of his residence, and 
there enjoying her. 

A vow of abstinence, under a penalty an- 

___ » ___ 

•That is, without subjecting himself to 
wy obligation of performing expiation for 
the breach of his vow. 


nexed, constitutes an Aila- —If a man make 
avow, annexing to his breach of it pilgri¬ 
mage, fast, alms-gift, manumission, or di¬ 
vorce, by saying to his wife, "ff I have 
carnal connexion with you, I am under an 
obligation to fast,”—or ”to give alms,”—or 
“to perform a pilgrimage,”—or “such an 
one, mv slave, is free,”—or "you are di¬ 
vorced,”—or “such and one, my wife, is di¬ 
vorced,”—Aila is established, as in this case 
an obstacle is opposed to the commission of 
the carnal act from the terms of the vow, 
in the mention of the condition and the 
penalty, the several penalties above men¬ 
tioned amounting to prohibition, as the in¬ 
curring of any of them is attended with 
trouble or injury. Aboo Yoosaf objects 
that suspending the manumission of a slave 
upon the commission of the carnal act does 
not amount to an Aila, as it is possible for 
the husband to evade the penalty, by first 
selling the slave, in which case he might 
commit the act without incurring anv 
penalty. To this Haneefa and Mohammed 
reply that the sale of the slave is not a 
matter of certainty, as a purchaser is not 
always found, and hence this objection is of 
no weight. 

Aila holds respecting a wife under re¬ 
versible divorce. —r? a man make an Aila 
with resoact to a wife under reversible 
divorce, the Aila is established ; but if with 
respect to one under irreversible divorce, 
it is not established, because the connubial 
union still subsists in the former case, but 
not in the latter ; and in the sacred writings 
she alone is declared to bea subject of a vow 
of abstinence who is the wife of the vower. 

But drops on the accomplishment of her 
Edit.— If a man make an Aila with respect 
to a wife under reversible divorce, apd her 
Edit be accomplished before the expiration 
of the term of Aila, the Aila then drops, as 
the woman (becoming totally separated by 
the completion of her Edit) no longer remains 
a subject of it. 

An Aila made respecting a woman before 
marriage t is nugatory.— If a man say to a 
strange woman, "By God I will never have 
carnal coxnexion with you,”—or "you are 
to me like the back of my mother,”* and he 
afterwards marry her, neither Ada nor Zihar 
are established, as these expressions are ipso 
facto null, the woman, at the time of hi* 
addressing her in these terms, not being a 

subject of either one or the other, since none 

are so but wives ; but yet if a man marry a 
woman after having vowed in this manner, 
and have carnal knowledge of her, he must 
perform expiation on account of breach of his 
vow, which is still binding upon him. 


*A species of abuse, by which, in times of 
ignorance, the wife stood virtually -divorced. . 
Since the propagation of the faith, it 5 only 
occasions the wife to be prohibited to her 
husband until such time as he shall perforpi 
an ovniation. See article Zihar. 
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The term of Alla, with respect to slave, 
is two months, this being the space of time 
fixed for her final separation ; thus the term 
of Aila of a slave is half that of a free woman, 
as well as her Edit. 

An Aila made respecting a wife at a dis¬ 
tance may be orally rescinded. — If, at the 
time of making an Aila vow, there should 
exist any natural or accidental impediment 
to generation on the part of either the man 
or the woman (such as the former being sick, 
or the latter being impervia coeunti, or an 
infant incapable of the carnal act—or their 
being at such a distance from each other as 
does not admit of their meeting during its 
term), it is, in this case, in the man's power 
to rescind his Aila, by saying "I have re¬ 
turned to that woman," upon which the Aila 
drops.—Shafei says that Aila, cannot be re¬ 
scinded but by the carnal act (and such is 
likewise the opinion of Tehavee), because, 
if the above declaration of the husband 
amounted to a rescindment, it would follow 
that a breach of the vow is therein estab¬ 
lished, and consequently that expiation is 
incumbent: whereas this is not the case.— 
The argument of our doctors is that, the 
Mawalee, having wronged his wife by a vow 
prohibiting his carnal connexion with her, 
it remains with him to make her such satis¬ 
faction as circumstances admit of, by a ver¬ 
bal acknowledgment : and the wrongs being 
thereby removed, he is no longer subject to 
the penalty annexed to it, namely, divorce. 
—It is to be observed that if the obstruction 
to generation, in the case under considera¬ 
tion, be removed during Aila, and after the 
Mawalee's oral rescindment as above such 
rescindment is null, and his commission of 
the carnal act is then requisite to rescind it, 
as he is here enabled to employ the actual 
means, whilst the end remains as yet un- 
attained. 

An equivocal expression of divorce , taker 
effect according to the husband's interpretation 
of his intention. — If a man say to his wife, 
"you are prohibited to me," let him be asked 
concerning the intention of these words : and 
if he say, "my design, in those words, was to 
express a falsehood," his declaration is to be 
credited, as his intention coincides with their 
actual tenor. (Some have said that his 
declaration is not to be credited before the 
Kazee,* as his speech is apparently a vow, 
Since the rendering prohibited that which is 
lawful amounts to a vow.) And if he say, 
"I intended divorce," and single divorce irre¬ 
versible takes place, except where he designed 
three divorces in which caie three divorces 
take place, as was stated in treating of Talak 
Kinayat, or divorced by implication ; and if 
he say, "I intended Zihar," Zihar is accord¬ 
ingly established with the two Elders. 
Mohammed says that this is not Zihar ; 
because it is essential to Zihar that the hus¬ 
band 5 compare his wife to his own relation 


•That is, in point of law. 


within the prohibited degrees, which is not 
the case in this instance.—The argument of 
the two Elders is that he has dsclared prohi¬ 
bition generally ; and Zihar also involves a 
sort of prohibition (namely, the prohibition 
of carnal connexion, until after expiation), 
and a circumstance generally expressed is 
capable of bearing a restricted construction, 
—And if he say, "I intended prohibition,"—■ 
or "I had no particular intention," his speech 
amounts to a vow, and consequently an Aila 
is established from it, because a vow is the 
original thing (with our doctors) in rendering 
prohibited that which is lawful, as shall be 
demonstrated in treating of vows. Some doc¬ 
tors construe any expression of prohibition 
into a divorce, where there is no particular 
intention, as being agreeable to custom. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

OF KHOOLA. 

Definition of the term. — Khoola, in its 
primitive sense, means to draw off or dig up. 
In law it signifies an agreement entered into 
for the purpose of dissolving a connubial 
connexion, in lieu of a compensation paid by 
the wife to her husband out of her property. 
—This is the definition of it in the Jama 
Ramoiz. 

Reasons which justify Khoola* or divorce 
for a compensation. — Whenever enmity 
takes place between husband and wife, and 
they both see reason to apprehend that the 
ends of marriage are not likely to be answered 
by a continuance of their union, the woman 
need not scruple to release herself from the 
power of her husband, by offering such a 
compensation as may induce him to liberate 
her, because the word of Goo says "No crime 
IS IMPUTED TO THE WIFE OR HER HUSBAND 
RESPECTING THE MATTER IN I.IEU OF WHICH 
SHE HATH RELEASED HERSELF;" that is to 
say, there is no crime in the husband's 
accepting such compensation, nor in the 
wife’s giving it. 

Which occasions a single irreversible 
divorce. — And where the compensation is 
thus offered and accepted, a single divorce 
irreversible takes place, in virtue of Khoola ; 
and the woman is answerable for the amount 
of it, because the Prophet has said that 
Khoola effects an irreversible divorce : and 
also, because the word Khoola bears the 
sense of divorce, whence it is that it is 
clashed with the implied expressions of it, 
and from an implied divorce a divorce irre¬ 
versible takes place ;—but intention is not 
essential to Khoola, because by the mention 
of a compensation, the act is made indepen¬ 
dent of it and also, because it is not to be 
imagined that the woman would relinquish 
any part of her property but with a view to 
her own safety and ease, which is not to be 
obtained but by a total separation. What is 
now advanced proceeds upon a supposition 
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of the aversion being on the part of the wife* 
and not on that of the husband ; but if it be 
on the part of the husband, it would be 
abominable in him to take any thing from 
her, because the sacred text days: "if ye be 
desirous of changing (that is, repudiating 
one wife and marrying another), take not 
from her any thing:” —and also because 
a man, by divorcing his wife from such a 
desire of change, involvesJher in distress; 
and it behoves him not to increase that dis¬ 
tress by taking her property. If. moreover, 
the aversion be on the part of the woman, it 
is abominable on the husband to take from 
her more than what he had given or settled 
upon her namely, her dower, (According to 
the Jama Sagheer, if the husband take from 
her more than the dower.it is strictly legal, 
as the text of the Koran already quoted is 
expressed generally , but the former opinion 
is founded on a tradition of the Prophet, to 
whom a woman having mentioned her hatred 
of her husband, he advised her to give up 
her dower, as a compensation, to induce the 
husband to divorce her, to which she replied, 
"I will give that and more !” but the Prophet 
answered, “not more!”—and here the aver¬ 
sion was on the part of the woman),—But 
yet if the husband should take more than the 
dower, it is approved in point of law ;—and 
so also, if he were to take any compensation, 
where the eversion is on his part, because 
the sacred text, goes to establish two points ; 
one, the lawfulness of Khoola in a judicial 
view ; and the other, its admissibility 
between the parties and God Almighty ; 
now from the tradition which has been 
recited, appears that where the aversion is 
on the part of the wife, a Khoola for more 
than the dower is disapproved; and, on the 
other hand, the text before quoted shows that 
if the aversion be on the part of the husband, 
he should not take any thing, and conse¬ 
quently not more than the dower .a fortiori ; 
wherefore the ground of admissibility is 
abandoned, on account of the contradiction 
between the tradition and the text ; and 
practice is established upon the other re¬ 
maining ground, namely the lawfulness of 
Khoola in a judicial view. 

The wife is responsible for the compensa¬ 
tion. — If a husband offer to divorce 4 his wife 
for a compensation, and she consent, divorce 
takes place, and she becomes answerable for 
the compensation, ; because the husband is 
empowered, of himself, to pronounce either 
an immediate or a suspended divorce, and he 
here suspends the divorce upon the assent of 
the woman, who is at liberty to agree to the 
compensation, as she has authority over her 
own person, and the matrimonial authority, 
like retaliation, is one of those things for 
which a compensation is lawful although it 
do not consist of property ; and the divorce is 
irreversible for the reason already assigned, 
and also because Khoola is understood to be 
an exchange of property for the person ; and 
upon the husband being vasted with a right 
in the property, the woman; in return, is 


vested with a right in her own person, in 
order that an equality may be established. 

Difference between a wife requiring Khoola 
in lieu uf an unlawful article and requiring 
divorce in lieu of the same in express terms .— 

If the thing offered to the husband in return 
for Khoola be not lawful property (as if the 
woman were to desire him to grant her 
Khoola in lieu of wine or a hog, and he con¬ 
sent, saying, ”I agree to a Khoola in lieu of 
such wine,” or so forth; a divorce irreversible 
takes place, but nothing is due to the l^us- 
band : but if a compensation for divorce con¬ 
sist of a thing not lawful property (as if the 
woman were to desire her husband to divorce 
her for a cask of wine, and he consent, saying 
“I divorce you in consideration of such 
wine,” and so forth), a reversible divorce 
takes place.—The reason,' or divorce taking 
place in both instances * that the husband 
has suspende I it upon the consent of the 
woman, which is already testified ; and the 
difference between the case of Khoola and 
that of divorce is that, in the former, the 
compensation being null, the word used by the 
husband [Khoola] remains, and that, as being 
a Kinayat, or implied sentence, is effective of 
irreversible divorce ; whereas, in the latter 
the word divorce is express, and conse¬ 
quently occasions reversible divorce only.— 
And the husband has here no claim upon his 
wife, because she has not named any appre¬ 
ciable article, which might be the means of 
j deceiving him ; and also, because if the thing 
! named be particularly specified by her, it 
cannot be lawfully made incumbent upon 
her in favour of her husband, on account of 
his being a Mussulman ; and in the same 
manner, it cannot be made incumbent if it 
be not particularly specified, as in that case 
she does not charge herself with it:—but it 
is otherwise where she specifies a thing under 
a false denomination (as if, for instance, she 
were to make a proposal of Khoola to her 
husband, by saying, "divorce me for this 
cask of vinegar,” and he agree, and the cask 
afterwards appear to contain wine), for in 
this case he had a claim upon her for an 
equal quantity of vinegar of the medium 
standard, because her naming an appreciable 
article has been the means of deceiving him , 
—and it is also countrary to a case in which 
a master emancipates his slave, or constitutes 
him a Mokatib, in return for a cask of wine, 
forthm the emancipated person is responsi¬ 
ble to his emancipator for the amount of his 
estimated value as a slave, because the 
owner’s property in his slave is a thing 
which bear a certain estimable value, and 
which he therefore cannot be supposed 
willing to relinquish gratuitously ; whereas 
the property in the wife’s person is not to 
! any estimable value in the circumstance of 
| the dissolution of the connubial right, as the 
only reason for its being so, in the attain¬ 
ment of such rights, is its importance, and 
consequent title to respect, when it, is that 
the attainment of that right without a return 
is not countenanced by the law ; but 
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relinquishment of that right being in itself 
a manifestation of such respect, there is then 
no occasion to impose upon any one an 
obligation of property for the purpose of 
manifesting it. 

The compensation for Khoola may consist 
of anything which is lawful in dower .— 
Whatever is capable of being accepted as 
a dower, is also capable of being accepted as 
a compensation for Khoola since whatever 
is capable of being a proper return for that 
which is appreciable (namely), the woman's 
person at the time of its coming into pro¬ 
priety), must, in a superior degree, be capable ' 
of being a compensation for a thing not ap¬ 
preciable (namely, the woman’s person at 
the time of the destruction of propriety). 

Case of Khoola required tn lieu of pro¬ 
perty unspecified. — If a woman say to her , 
husband, “Grant me Khoola for what is in ' 
my hand,” and he agree, and it should after- \ 
wards appear that she had nothing in her j 
hands divorce, takes place ; but nothing re- : 
mains incumbent upon the woman, as she j 
has not deceived her husband by any specific 
mention of property : but if she were to say 
“grant me Khoola for the property In my 
hand,” and he agree accordingly, and it 
should appear that she had nothing in her 
hand, she must in this case return to him her 
dower, because she has deceived him by a 
specification of property which did not exist ; 
and hence he does not appear to consent to a 
relinquishment of the connubial propriety 
without a return, and the woman cannot be 
legally bound to give the thing specified, or 
its value, as its kind or species is unknown ; 
neither can she be laid under any legal 
obligation to render the estimated value of 
her person, that is, her proper dower, be¬ 
cause, in the circumstance of the destruction 
of the connubial propriety, that is not appre- . 
ciable ; it is therefore fixed that there remain 
incumbent upon her whatever the husband > 
may have given in lieu of his attainment of 1 
the propriety, in order that thus he may 
be shielded from injury.—If, moreover, a 
woman say to her husband, “grant me Khoola 
for the Dirms in my hand,” and he agree 
and it afterwards appear that she had nothing j 
in her hand, he has a claim upon her for ! 
three Dirms.—The proofs are here taken from 
the Arabic. 

Case of Khoola in lifu of an absconded \ 
slave. — If a man enter into an agreement of j 
Khoola with his wife, in lieu of an absconded i 
slave, on the condition that, if the slave be 
recovered, she shall make him over to the 
husband, but if not, she shall not be answer- 
able ; yet she is not released *from responsi¬ 
bility, and it remains incumbent upon her 
either to make delivery of the slave or of his 
value, because an agreement of Khoola is of 
a reciprocal nature (whence it is requisite 
that the recompence be received on the part 
of the husband) ; and the condition of release 
from responsibility agreed to by the parties 
is disapproved, and consequently void ; but 
yet the Khoola is not so, as it is not rendered 


void by involving an invalid condition. 
Analogous to this is a case of marriage ;— 
for if a man marry a woman, agreeing to 
give, as her dower, an absconded slave on 
the condition that if he be recovered he shall 
be made over to her—but if not, that the 
husband is not to be answerable : yet the 
husband is not released from responsibility, 
and it remains incumbent upon him either 
to deliver to his wife the slave specified 
when able so to do, or to pay her his price. 

Cases of Khoola granted for a specified sum . 
—If a woman say to her husband, “divorce 
me thrice for one thousand Dirms,” and he 
pronounce a single divorce, there remains 
incumbent upon her one third of the thou¬ 
sand Dirms, because, in requiring three 
divorces for the whole sum, she has required 
each divorce, separately, for the third of that 
sum.—It is however to be observed that the 
single divorce pronounced in thi** case is 
irreversible, as being given in lieu of pro¬ 
perty. 

If a woman say to her husband, “divorce 
me thrice, upon my paying you one thousand 
Dirms,” and the husband give her one di¬ 
vorce, nothing is incumbent upon the woman, 
according to Haneefa, and the husband is at 
liberty to take her back. The two disciples 
say that a divorce irreversible, takes place in 
return for one third of the thousand Dirms 
because the expression “upon payment of” 
is the same as the word, “for” in contracts 
of exchange. The argument of Haneefa is 
that the expression “upon payment” is a 
condition, and the thing conditioned cannot 
be divided according to the parts of the con¬ 
dition itself: contrary to the word "for” as 
that is used to express a return, and as the 
property is not due, divorce express (and 
consequently reversible) remains. 

If a man say to his wife, "divorce yourself 
thrice, for (or upon payment of) one thou¬ 
sand Dirmsf” and she pronounce upon herself 
one divorce, no effect whatever takes place, 
becaus; the husband is not desirous that she 
should become separated for any thing short 
of the whole sum specified ; contrary to a 
case where the proposal comes from the wife 
(as in the preceding instance), because, as 
she there appears to be desirous of procuring 
separation from her husband at the whole 
expense specified, it follows that she is wil¬ 
ling to procure it, at the third of that expense 
only, a fortiori. 

If a man say to his wife, “you are divorced 
upon payment of one thousand Dirms,” and 
she agree, divorce takes place upon her, and 
the husband has a claim upon her for the 
thousand Dirms, in the same manner as 
where a man says, “you are divorced for a 
thousand Dirms,” and the wife consents, in 
which case divorce takes place, and one thou¬ 
sand Dirms are incumbent upon her but 
it is to be observed that in both cases the 
woman's assent is a condition, because the 
words of the husband, “you are divorced for 
one thousand Dirms,” mean, "you are under 
divorce in return for one thousand Dirms 
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due from you to me,"—and his words, “you 
are divorced upon payment of one thousand 
Dirms/' mean “you are under divorce on 
condition that one thousand Dirms be due 
from you to me," and the return cannot 
be made incumbent upon her without her 
assent ; moreover, a circumstance suspended 
upon a condition cannot take place until the 
condition be previously fulfilled, wherefore 
the effect in this case depends upon her 
agreeing to what is proposed. And here the 
divorce is irreversible, for the reason already 
stated. 

If a man say to his wife, “ you are 
divorced, and there is against you a thou¬ 
sand Dirms," and she consent,—or, if a man 
say to his slave, “you are free and there is 
against you a thousand Dirms," and the 
slave assent,—the slave is free, and divorce 
takes place upon the wife, but nothing 
remains incumbent upon either, according 
to Haneefa :—the rule is also the same if 
they were not to assent.—The two disciples 
say that the sum specified is incumbent upon 
them, where they assent ; but that, if they 
do not assent, neither divorce nor emanci¬ 
pation take place ; for they argue that the 
latter part of the husband's address is such 
as is used in bargains of exchange ; and a 
contract of Khoola, or of Kitabat, being a 
contract of exchange, is therefore to be con¬ 
sidered as such ;—as in hire, for instance, 
where if a man say to another, "carry this 
burthen, and there is a Dirm for you," it is 
the same as if he were to say, “ carry this 
burthen for a Dlrm."—To this Haneefa re¬ 
plies that the latter part of the sentence has \ 
a separate and detached sense, and there¬ 
fore is not be connected with the preceding 
part, unless there be something to show that 
it is so ;—but here nothing exists to evince 
such connexion, because divorce and manu¬ 
mission are frequently produced without any 
substantial return :—contrary to cases of sjtle, 
or of hire, as neither of these are to be 
conceived without a substantial compensa¬ 
tion. 

A proposal of Khoola made to the wife, 
urith a reserve of option to the husband, is 
invalid .— If a man say to his wife, " you are 
divorced fora thousand Dirms, on a con¬ 
dition of option tome (or, to you) for three 
days," and she consent, the option is invalid, 
where it is reserved to him, but valid where 
it is reserved to her ; and if she rejects his pro¬ 
posal within the three days, the Khoola is 
null ; but if she do not reject it within that 
time, the divorce takes place, and the sum 
specified by the husband becomes incumbent 
upon her.—This is the doctrine of Haneefa. 
The two disciples say that the option is null 
in either case, and that divorce takes place 
upon the woman, and the sum specified 
becomes incumbent upon her, because option 
is used for the purpose of dissolving a con¬ 
tract, or other agreement, after it has been 
concluded, and not for preventing the execu¬ 
tion of it ; and the act of the man, or of the 
woman, implying proposal on the part of 


the former, and acceptance on that of the 
latter, does not carry with it dissolution on 
either part; his proposal does not, as it is a 
Yameen, or suspending vow, on account of 
its involving a condition and a consequence 
(namely, the suspension of divorce upon the 
woman's consent) ; and a vow is in itself 
incapable of effecting dissolution ; nor does 
her acceptance, as that is the condition of 
the vow and as the vow is in itself inca¬ 
pable of effecting dissolution, so is the con¬ 
dition ; and such being the case, the reserve 
of option on either part null.—The argu¬ 
ment of Haneefa is that Khoola on the part 
of the woman stands as a sale, since it is a 
transfer of property for a return, and accord¬ 
ingly, if it proceed first from the wife, by 
her saying to her husband, "divorce me in 
return for one thousand Dirms, on a con¬ 
dition of option to me (or, to you) for three 
days," and she afterwards retract before her 
husband signifies his consent, her retraction 
is approved, on which account it is restricted 
to that Majlis, or situation, and does not 
extend beyond it,—that is, if she rise from 
her seat before her husband signifies his 
assent, it becomes null ; the condition of 
option in it therefore, when proceeding from 
the wife, is approved ; but when it proceeds 
from the husband, the condition of option 
is not approved, because it is then a vow, 
wherefore his retraction of it is not ap¬ 
proved, and it continues in force beyond the 
Majlis ; and as it is a vow on the part of the 
husband, he can have no option, since a vow 
does not admit of option. Let it be also 
observed that the case of a slave, with 
respect to manumission, is the same as that 
of a wife, with respect to divorce;—that is 
to say, manumission for a consideration is 
an exchange, on the part of a Blave, that 
same as divorce for a return, on the part of 
a wife. 

assertion of the husband respecting 
Khoola is to be credited .— If a man say to 
his wife, “ I yesterday divorced you for a 
thousand Dirms, but you did not consent," 
—and the woman reply that she did con¬ 
sent, the assertion of the husband is to be 
credited : but if a man say to ’another, ‘ I 
yesterday sold you this slave for a thousand 
Dirms, but you did not consent," and the 
other reply that he did consent, the asser¬ 
tion of the purchaser is to be credited.—The 
reason of the difference between these two 
cases is that divorce for a compensation is 
a vow, when proceeding from the husband, 
and his acknowledgment of his having made 
the proposal do^ not necessarily imply an 
acknowledgment of the condition having 
taken place, as the vow holds good indepen¬ 
dent of that circumstance, whereas sale 
cannot be effected without the consent of 
the purchaser, and hence an acknowledg¬ 
ment of sale necessarily implies an acknow¬ 
ledgment of that circumstance without 
which sale cannot exist, namely, consent, 
and the seller's denial of that circumstance 
is a contradiction to his previous acknon/- 
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ledgment, and consequently not to be other it does not ; the former, however, i« th 
credited. better opinion, because the Khoola is a sus* 

A mutual discharge leaves each party with- pension of divorce upon the consent of the 
out any claim upon the other.— A Mobarat, father, which is the same as upon any othei 
or mutual discharge (signified by a man condition. 

saying to his wife, " I am discharged from Unless he engage to hold himself responsibh 
the marriage between you and me," and her for the compensation. —Ip a father transacts 
consenting to it), is the same as Khoola,^- Khoola on the part of his infant daughter foi 
that is to say, in consequence of the declara- a certain sum, engaging to hold 'himseli 
tion of both, every claim which each had responsible for the payment, the Khoola ii 
upon the other drops, so far as those claims valid, and the sum specified bacomes incum- 
are connected with their marriage. This is the bent upon him, because the engagement even 
doctrine of Haneefa. Mohammed says that of a stranger for the consideration of Khoola 
nothing is done away by either except what is valid, and consequently that of a father in 
is particularly mentioned by both the husband superior degree: in this instance also the 
and tfie wife. Aboo Yoosaf unites with Mo- infant's dower does not drop, as the father 
hammed, as to the Khoola, hut with Haneefa ha® no authority with respect to the relins 
as to the mutual discharge.—The argument quishment of it. 

of Mohammed is that mutual discharge and ° r re f er t0 his daughter's consent .— 
Khoola are contracts of exchange, in which Anp ^ the father were to stipulate that hii 
the circumstances specifically stipulated are daughter is to be responsible for the sum 
also regarded, and not those which are not specified, this will depend upon her con- 
stipulated. The argument of Aboo Yoosaf sent where she is competent (that is, capable 
is that the word Mobarat, from its gramma- comprehending the nature of her situation 
tical form bears a reciprocal sense, and a °d that of the present transaction, and pro- 
therefore requires that the discharge be nouncing upon them) ; and if she consent, 
equally established on both sides ; and this divorce takes place, on account of the con- 
is general ; yet the discharge is in this case dition being fulfilled upon which it is sus- 
restricted to those rights connected with pended : but the sum specified (orconsidera- 
marriage, as the design proves it to be so ; tion) ls not incumbent upon her, as an infant 
but Khoola only requires that the woman be > s incapable of undertaking the discharge of 
freed from the restraint of her husband ; and any pecuniary obligation : and if the father 
as that is obtained by the dissolution of the consent on his daughter's behalf, there are 
marriage, it does not reauire that all its two traditions concerning it ;—according to 
effects be terminated. The argument of one * divorce does not take place until she 
Haneefa is that Khoola bears the sense of shall exentually express her consent ; and 
separation, and that jg general, the same as according to another, divorce takes place 
a mutual discharge, and consequently mar- independent of it ; hut here the compensa- 
nage is thereby terminated, together with all tlon agreed for is not incumbent upon her at 
its rights and effects, the same as bv a mutual events.—And in the same manner, if a 

d* s ch ar ge. father, transacting a Khoola on the part of 

h ?° la entered into hv a father on behalf W® infant daughter, agree that the compen- 
oj his infant daughter is invalid. —If a father sation shall' consist of her dower, and he 
transact a Khoola with the husband of his happen not to be surety for the same,* the 
vi an * . au ghter, agreeing to pay the con- validity of the Khoola depends upon the 
sideration out of her property, the Khoola is daughter's consent, which if she declare, 
n< "- l X a * 1 d with respect to her, because this divorce takes place ; but yet her dower does 
exhibits no regard for her interest, as her not drop : and also, if the father consent 
person is not appreciable in the dissolution on his daughter’s behalf, there are two tra- 
ot a mar r i aRe( whereas the consideration is ditions concerning it, as already stated : if 
so : contrary to marrige (as where a man however, he be surety for the dower, amount - 
contracts his infant daughter to another) for ing to one thousand Dirms (for instance), 
tnat is valid, because the woman's person, on divorce takes place, because the condition 
e °rf tlT® ^ nto a marr t a S e * i» appreciable :— (namely consent) is existing ; and five hun- 
woman's person not being appreciable dred Dirms only are incumbent upon him, 
in the dissolution of a marriage, the Khoola of according to a favourable construction of the 
awitc sickof a mortal illness is considered law. Analogy would suggest that he is liable 
? 8 PJ^ceeding from third of her property : for the whole thousand, upon this ground, 
out D e | n g appreciable upon Intrance into a that where an adult woman transacts Khoola 
marr iage, if a man sick of a mortal illness on her own behalf, before consummation of 
were (f 0 marry a woman on a proper dower.it marriage, for any specified sum (say one 
1® co nsidered as coming from the whole o f his thousand Dirms), and her dower be also one 
^ r ?Perty.—The Khoola, therefore, being ille- thousand, the whole sum is incumbent upon 
the dower of the infant does not drop, her, and is discharged by five hundred drop- 
, does the husband acquire any right to ping from her dower, an<3 her paying the 
r prdpertv.—There are two traditions with 
Aspect to the act of the father occasioning 
j'vprce in this instance ; according to one, 


• See Book of Marriage, Chap. Ill, 
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other five hundred out of her own property : 
—but according to the more favourable con¬ 
struction of the law, nothing whatever is 
incumbent upon her, because the intent of 
the husband, in the transaction, is merely 
to free himself from the obligation of her 
dower ; and this end being obtained, nothing 
beyond that remains incumbent upon her. 


CHAPTER IX. 

OP ZIHAR 

Definition of the terms .— The word Zihar 
is drived from Zihr, the back.—In the lan¬ 
guage of the law it signifies a man comparing 
his wife to any of his female relation, within 
such prohibited degree of kindred, whether 
by blood, by fosterage, or by marriage, as 
renders marriage with them invariably un¬ 
lawful,—as if he were to say to her [by a 
peculiarity in the Arabic idiom], "you to 
me like the back [Zihr] of my mother/ It 
is essential to Zihar that the person compared 
be the wife of the speaker, insomuch that 
Zihar does not apply to a female slave ; and 
competency to pronounce Zihar appertains 
only to one who is a Mussulman, of sound 
mind, and mature age, that pronounced by a 
Zimmee or an infant being nugatory ; and its 
effect is to prohibit the person who pronounces 
it from carnal connexion with his wife, until 
he shall have performed an expiation. 

Zihar prohibit* carnal connexion until ex¬ 
piation .—If a man say to his wife, "you 
are to me like the back of my mother, ' she 
[the wife] becomes prohibited to him, and his 
carnal connexion with her is unlawful, as 
well as every other conjugal familiarity, 
until he perform expiation for the same as 
is enjoined in the sacred writings. # * 

Nature and duration of Zihar.—In tijnes 
of ignorance (that is, before the establish¬ 
ment of the Mussulman faith), Zihar stood 
as a divorce ; and the law afterwards pre¬ 
served its nature (which is prohibition), but 
altered its effect to a temporary prohibition, 
which holds until the performance of ex pia- 
tion, but without dissolving the marriage.— 
The reason for this is that Zihar is an offence, 
as being a declaration founded upon a false¬ 
hood, and which amounts to a disowning or 
denying of the wife ; and therefore finds its 
proper punishment in her being rendered un¬ 
lawful to him who pronounces it, by a pro¬ 
hibition which cafinot be removed but by his 
performing expiation : and as carnal con¬ 
nexion b comes prohibited by Zihar, so do 
all its accompanying privileges, such as 
kissing, touching, and other familiarity, lest 
the husband be terrpted toth; commission 
the carnal act ; in the same manner as is the 
rule with respect to relations within the 
prohibited degrees, with whom not only the 
carnal act itself, but also every familiarity 
which leads to the commission of it, are pro¬ 


hibited : contrary to that respecting women 
fasting, or in their courses, with whom 
although the commission of the carnal act 
itself be prohibited, yet other liberties are 
not so, as those situations are perpetually 
recurring to them and if such a rule were 
to hold, it would operate as an almost con¬ 
tinual restraint upon them ; whereas, with 
respect to women under Zihar, or within the 
prohibited degrees, this is not the case. 

If the prohibition occasioned by Zihar be 
j violated , yet no additional penalty is in¬ 
curred.—I p a man, having produced Zihar 
upon his wife, have carnal connexion with 
her before he make expiation, it behoves 
him to respect and pray forgiveness from 
God ; but nothing is incumbent upon him, 
except the expiation on account of his Zihar, 
as before, and that he refrain from any re¬ 
petition of the carnal act with her until he 
perform such expiation, because it is re¬ 
lated of the Prophet that he thus commanded 
one who had committed the carnal act with 
j his wife after Zihar, and before expiation 
i from which tradition it appears that nothing 
more is incumbent (in consequence of the 
I commission of the carnal act before expia¬ 
tion), for if it were so, the Prophet would 
somewhere have mentioned it. 

Zihar cannot occassion divorce .— Let it be 
observed that from the words of the husband, 
"you are to me like the back of my mother/' 
j nothing but Zihar is established, because 
the term employed expressly signifies Zihar ; 
and if he should intend divorce by it, yet 
; that does not' take place, as the law of di- 
, vorce is broken through in this particular.® 

! and consequently Zihar does not admit of 
divorce being intended by it. 

Zihar is established by a comparison with 
any part of the body which implies the whole 
person. — If a man say to his wife, "you are 
to me like the belly of my mother," or "the 
i thigh/' or "the pudendum/'— Zihar is 

thereby established, as Zihar signifies the 
likening of a woman to a kinswoman within 
the prohibited degrees, which interpretation 
| is found in the comparison being applied to 
any of the parts or members improper to 
be seen.—And Zihar is in the same manner 
established, by the likening of the wife to 
any other kinswoman within such prohibited 
degree as that marriage with them is at all 
times unlawful, such as sisters, and aunts, 
and foster-mothers, who are invariably pro¬ 
hibited, as well as a natural mother. And 
so also it a man sav to his wife, "your head 
is to me like the back of my mother/' or 
"your pudendum/' or "your waist,"—be¬ 
cause by tluse the whole person is figura¬ 
tively expressed ; and so also if he were to 
say, "your half or your third," because 
in this case the effect is established in a 


•That is to say, Zihar has been made, by 
the law, a thing distinct and separate from 
divorce, and subject to a rule peculiarly ap¬ 
plicable to itself. ** 
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diffusive portion* and consequently extends 
to the whole person, because, as the diffusive 
portion of any thing is a proper subject of 
all other acts such as purchase, sale and 
so forth, so is it of divorcer but divorce 
being incapable of division, is necessarily 
established in the whole person : and as 
Zihar resembles divorce it therefore, like 
divorce, extends to the whole also. 

A general comparison takes effect accord¬ 
ing to the husband’s explanation. — Where a 
man says to his wife, "you are to me like 
my mother," it is requisite that his intension 
be examined into, so as to discover the true 
predicament in which the wife stands ; and 
if he declare that his meaning was only to 
show respect to his wife, it is to be received 
according to his explanation, because in 
speech respect may be expressed by a general 
comparison ; or, if he declare his intention, 
to have been Zihar, that is accordingly estab¬ 
lished, for here appears a comparison with 
the whole person of his mother, in which her 
back is included : but as that is not expressly 
mentioned, the speaker's intention is requi¬ 
site to establish it ; and if he declare his 
intention to be divorced, a divorce irreversible 
takes place, as his comparing his wife with 
his mother is likening her to one who is pro¬ 
hibited to him, and is therefore the same as 
if he were to say, "you are prohibited to 
me," thereby intending divorce ;—but if he 
declare that he had no positive intention 
neither Zihar nor divorce are established 
(according to Haneefa and Aboo Yoosaf), 
because the address bearing the construction 
of respect, must here be taken in that sense, 
as being of less importance than any other. 
Mohammed says that Zihar is established 
independent of intention, because a com¬ 
parison of the wife with a limb or member 
of the mother occasioning Zihar, it follows 
that, where it is made with the whole, Zihar, 
is established a fortiori.—With Aboo Yoosaf 
if the intention of the husband be merely 
prohibition, an Aila only is established, 
because the prohibition by Aila is less rigo¬ 
rous than by Zihar.—With Mohammed, on 
the contrary, Zihar is established : his argu¬ 
ment is taken from the Arabic. 

And the same of a comparison in point of 
prohibition .—If a man say to his wife, "you 
are to me prohibited, like my mother," in¬ 
tending either Zihar or divorce, it takes effect 
according to his intention, as this address 
may be taken in either sense,—in that 
of Zihar, as being a comparison,—and in 
that of divorce, as expressing prohibition; 
strengthened by the comparison. In this \ 
case; however, if he have no intention, accord- j 
ing to Aboo Yoosaf, Aila is established,— | 
and, according to Mohammed, Zihar,—as in I 
the preceding case—And if he say, "you { 
are to me prohibited like the back of my j 

c < . * I 

I 

•joozoo Shae is here rendered a diffusive 1 
portion, in opposition to Joozoo Mayeen a ; 
particular or specified portion. 


mother," and thereby intend divorce or Aila, 
yet nothing but Zihar is established, accord¬ 
ing to Haneefa.—The two disciples say that 
whatever he may intend is established, as 
prohibition equally implies either Aila or 
divorce ; according to Mohammed, however 
where divorce is the intention, no Zihar 
is established ; whereas, according to Aboo 
Yoosaf, divorce and Zihar are both estab¬ 
lished together (that is, divorce is estab¬ 
lished on account of the intention, and Zihar 
on account of the term Zihr [back] being 
expressly mentioned, as was stated in its 
proper place)—The argument of Haneefa 
is that the words above recited expressly 
signify Zihar, and therefore do not b. ar any 
other sense ; and the word prohibited, winch 
is introduced there, relates solely to the pro¬ 
hibition by Zihar, as prohibition is of various 
kinds of which that by Zihar is one, and is 
j on this occasion preferred, on account of the 
accompanying comparison with the hack of 
the mother , and all other kinds of prohibi¬ 
tion being only constructive, and that by 
Zihar positive, the prohibition to which the 
word "prohibited” alludes, is to be taken as 
relating to the Zihar only. 

Zihar has no effect upon any but a wife *— 
Zihar is not established with respect, to any 
but the wife of the speaker, insomuch that if 
a man pronounce a Zihar upon his female 
slave, it has no effect for various reasons.— 
First, god has said,— "men who pro¬ 
nounce ZIHAR UPON THEIR WOMEN," — 
where, by women is understood wives ; 
secondly, the legality of a female slave is 
i of a secondary or dependent nature, and 
that of a wife of a primary or original 
nature, and hence those two persons must, 
not be confounded ; Thirdly, Zihar is an 
imitation of divorce, and divorce does no? 
take place upon a slave. 

If a m^n marry a woman without her 
consent, and pronounce a Zihar upon her 
beforq that be obtained, and she afterwards 
signify her consent, the Zihar is void, 
because the husband, in making the com¬ 
parison, said no more than what was at that 
time strictly true, and hence, what he says 
does not amount to a disowning or denying 
of her. 

Objection. —It would here appear that 
the validity of the Zihar remains suspended 
upon the woman's consent to the marriage, 
in the same manner as the manumission of 
the purchaser of a slave from an usurper 
rests upon the consent of the proprietor (that 
is to say, where a person purchases a slave 
of the usurper of him, and emancipates him, 
the validity of his emancipation depends 
upon the proprietor's assenting to the sale), 
because Zihar is a right of possession by 
marriage, in the same manner as manu¬ 
mission is a right* of possession by right,of 
property. • v 

Reply. —The validity of the Zihar is not 
suspended upon her consent of the .marriage, 
because Zihar is not one of the rights of 
marriage, as it has no place in* the ordinances 
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of the law,* whereas matrimony has a place 
in them, and that which is not of the law is 
incapable of appertaining as a right to that 
which is one of its ordinances; contrary to 
the case of manumission proceeding from the 
purchaser of a slave out of the hands of his 
usurper, as manumission is a right of pro¬ 
perty. 

Zihar collectively pronounced takes place 
upon every individual to whom it is addressed. 
—Where a man addresses all his wives col¬ 
lectively, saying, “ye are to me as the back 
of my mother/* Zihar is established with 
respect to every one of them, he having on 
this occassion applied the Zihar to them all 
indiscriminately, as in divorce, where if a 
man direct a sentence of divorce to the whole 
of his wives collectively, it takes place upon 
the whole. And here an expiation is incum¬ 
bent upon him, on account of each wife 
respectively, because prohibition has been 
established with respect to each ; and expia¬ 
tion is ordained for the purpose of terminating 
and abolishing the prohibition ; and where 
that is numerous the expiation must be so 
likewise, according to the number of pro¬ 
hibition ; contrary to a case where a man, 
pronounce an Aila (or vow of four months' 
abstinence from carnal connexion) upon all 
his wives collectively, and break his vow 
by having carnal knowledge of them within 
the four months, for here a single expiation 
only is incumbent upon him, because in this 
case expiation is incumbent upon him, out 
of respect to the honour and greatness of the 
name of God ; and his name, in a vow of 
Ali, is mentioned once only, as it is pro¬ 
nounced by the man saying to all his wives, 
“by God I will not have carnal connexion 
with you." 

Section. 

Of Expiation. 

A Zihar may by expiated by the 1 emanci¬ 
pation of a slave t &c .— The expiation of a 
Zihar may be effected by the emancipation of 
a slave ; or if, from not being possessed of 
such slave, this mode be impracticable, it 
may be effected by a fast of two months 
successively'! or if the state of the health 
do not admit of such fast, by the distribu¬ 
tion of victuals to sixty poor men: becau*' 
a passage which occurs in the Koran, re¬ 
specting expiation, demonstrates the obliga¬ 
tion of performing it in one or other of those 
ways : but the expiation is supposed to pre¬ 
cede a man’s touching his wife, after having 
pronounced a Zihar upon :—in expiation by 
manumission or fasting this is evident, be¬ 
cause the text relates to that; and so also 

•That is there are no particular rules 
instituted for it in the Koran, the laws re¬ 
specting it being taken from the Sonna 

t By Sawm, or fasting is here and else¬ 
where understood an abstinence from food 
and every carnal enjoyment from the rising 
to the setting sun of each day, within the 
prescribed term. 


in expiation by the distribution of victuals 
to the poor ;—because by expiation prohibi¬ 
tion is terminated, wherefore it is necessary 
that the expiation be first made in orde* 
that carnal connexion may be lawful. 

The emancipation of a s lave of any descrip¬ 
tion suffices.— It suffices for an expiation that 
a slave be released, whether that slave be an 
infindel or a Mussulman, an infant or an adult 
a male or a female, because the word Rakba, 
in the Koran, applies equally to all of these, 
as it signifies one who is possessed, m right 
of property, by another, under any descrip¬ 
tion whatever.—Shafei says that the eman¬ 
cipation, of an infidel does not suffice as an 
expiation, because this is a right of God, 
which cannot lawfully be expended upon 
one who, as being an infidel, is his enemy ; 
like Zakat, which is a right of God, and the 
disbursement of which upon infidels, as being 
the enemies of God, is therefore illegal.— 
To this our doctors reply, that the emancipa¬ 
tion of a slave [Rakba] is what is mentioned 
in the text, and that is fulfilled by the manu¬ 
mission of an infidel * and as to what Shafei 
advances, of expiation being a right of God, 
and therefore not to be expended upon his 
enemies, it may be replied that the intention 
of the expiation is to render the slave equal 
to the fulfilment of such duties as relate to 
God, that is to say, of Zakat, pilgrimage, 
bearing evidence, fighting for the faith, 
magistracy, and so forth ; and if the slave 
be not a Mussulman, and continue an infidel 
after manumission, thereby enhancing his 
crime of infidelity, and precluding himself 
from receiving those advantages which he 
was qualified to enjoy through his freedom, 
it is to be attributed to the error of his choice, 
and not to any defect in the act of the 

expiator. , , . . _.. 

Unless such slave be defective in one of his 
faculties —It is not sufficient, as an expiation, 
to emancipate a slave who is blind, or maimed 
of both the fellow-members, whether hands 
or feet, because here such a slave is utterly 
deprived of one of his bodily endowments 
either of seeing, carrying, or walking, and 
the privation of any one advantage in a slave 
renders the manumission of him insufficient 
as an expiation, sin;e a person in such a 
state is accounted dead : but where the 
privation is not entire it does not forbid the 
validity of the expiation, and hence it suf¬ 
fices for that purpose to emancipate a slave 
who is blind of one eye o maimed of one hand 
or foot, or of a hand andr foot, from opposite 
sides as this amounts noUMo an absolute pri¬ 
vation of one of adva ages, but only to a 
defect : the case, however is otherwise where 
he is maimed of a hand an foot upon the same 
side for in this case his emancipation would 
not suffice, as this amounts to a privation of 
the advantage of walking, since, without 
the assistance of the hand upon the lame 

side, that is impracticable. 

The emancipation of a deaf slave suffices.— 
It suffices, as an expiation, to emancipate is 
deaf slave Analogy would suggest that th^s 
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is not sufficient, as the slave is here deprived 
of one faculty ; but it is admitted as suf¬ 
ficient, upon a favourable construction of 
the law, as the radical faculty still continues, 
since one who is considered as deaf may yet 
be capable of hearing what is spoken aloud : 
if, however, he cannot hear at all (as where 
a person is born perfectly deaf), his eman¬ 
cipation does not suffice. 

But not that of one who has lost both his 
thumbs■ —It does not suffice, as an expiation, 
to emancipate a slave who has lost both his 
thumbs, as his power of carrying, which is 
one of his bodily endowments, is in that case 
destroyed. 

Or who is insane —Neither does it suffice 
to emancipate a slave who is insane, because 
no use is to be derived from the members of 
the body unless they be informed with reason, 
and therefore a privation of reason amounts 
to a privation of all the corporal endowments. 

Unless it be an occasional insanity only.— 
But if the slave be one who is insane only 
at intervals, his freedom suffices for an expia¬ 
tion, as this circumstance is not an utter 
privation of the faculty, but only a defect in 
it, which does not prevent the sufficiency. 

Nor of a Mo dabbir, or Am-Walid or 
Mokatib, who has paid part of his ransom.— 
It does not suffice, as an expiation, to 
emancipate a Moddabir, or Am-Walid, as 
such are eventually entitled to their freedom, 
and hence their bondage is incomplete and 
so also of a Mokatib who has fulfilled his 
contract of Kitabat in part, because in this 
case his freedom must be accounted as in 
return for the part of his ransom already 
received, and consequently does not suffice 
for an expiation, as that is an act of piety, 
in which speciality is essential —It is recorded 
as an opinion of Haneefa that the release of 
this Mokatib is sufficient, as bondage is found 
to exist in him in every shape, and accord¬ 
ingly the contract of Kitabat admits of being 
annulled ; contrary to Am-Walids and Mo- 
dabbirs, as a Tadbeer or Isteelad cannot be 
cancelled. 

If a person who pronounces Zihar emanci¬ 
pate, for expiation, a Mokatib who has not 
paid any part of his ransom, it suffices-— 
Shafei says that it does not suffice, because 
the Mokatib is a claimant of freedom, in 
virtue of the contract of Kitabat, and is 
therefore the same as a Modabbir,—The 
argument of our doctors is that ^bondage 
exists in a Mokatib in every shape, because 
the contract of Kitabat is capable of annul¬ 
ment; and also, because the Prophet has 
declared "a Mokatib is a slave as long as J, 
a single Dirm remains due»from him.” j 

That procured fora parent or child su/- 
/ices.—I f a man purchase his father or his son 
intending expiation thereby, it suffices.— 
Shafei says that it does not suffice ;—the 
same difference of opinion subsists in the case 
of expiation of a Yameen, as shall be recited 
at lfcrge in treating of vows. 

But not that of a share in a coparcenary 
slave, —If a man, being rich, emancipate his 


half of a coparcenary slave, and then indem¬ 
nify his partner for the value of the remain Jer, 
this does not suffice for an expiation with 
Haneefa.—The two disciples hold that it 
suffices, because the expiator, becoming pos¬ 
sessed of his partner's share by indemnifying 
| him, does in effect emancipate a slave who is 
i entirely his own property : —but it were other- 
i wise if the expiator be poor, as in this case 
| it is incumbent upon the slave to perform 
j Siayet, or emancipatory labour, for the part- 
! ner’s share ; and hence the emancipation 
is, so far, for a return. The argument of 
Haneefa is that in this case the emancipation 
is defective in the proportion of the partner's 
share, until the transition of the property 
is it to the emancipator be effected by his 
indemnifying the other partner, and this 
circumstance forbids its sufficiency for an 
expiation. 

The partial emancipation of a sole slave 
(when followed by the emancipation of the 
remainder ) suffices. —If a man emancipate 
half of his own slave, as an expiation, and 
afterwards emancipate the remainder for the 
same purpose, it suffices, as this amounts to 
no more than emancipating him by two sen¬ 
tences instead of one ; and the defect which 
appears in the second half on account of the 
first half being already free is not regarded, 
since this defect has been induced upon the 
expiator’s property, in consequence of his 
emancipating it on account of expiation : 
and a defect like this is not regarded ; but is 
considered in the same light as when a man 
having thrown a goat on its side for the 
purpose of sacrifice, happens to direct his 
knife in the animal's eye, so as to render it 
defective, which is not regarded, the sacrifice 
of the goat being still lawful, as the defect 
has befallen the property on account of 
sacrifice : contrary to the preceding case, 
because there the defect appears in the 
property-of the other partner.—This proceeds 
upon the tenets of Haneefa.—With the two 
disciples manumission is indivisible, and con¬ 
sequently the emancipation of an half is, in 
effect, the emancipation of the whole slave, 
so that it is not considered in that instance 
as proceeding from two sentences. 

But not if carnal connexion take place 
between the two emancipations .—If a man 
emancipate half his slave, as an expiation 
of Zihar, and then have carnal connexion 
with the wife upon whom he had pronounced 
the Zihar, and afterwards emancipate the 
other half, it is not valid as an expiation, 
according to Haneefa, because he holds 
that manumission admits of division, and 
the condition of its sufficiency, in the sacred 
writings, is that it be performed before the 
man touch his wife ; but here the emancipa¬ 
tion of one half takes place after touching.— 
With the two disciples, on the contrary, the 
emancipation of an half amounts to an 
emancipation of the whole, wherefore the 
emancipation in this case appears to take 
! place upon the whole ; before touching. 

; Zihar may be expiated by fasting twomonth 
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—If the person pronouncing a Zihar be not 
possessed of a slave, his expiation may be 
made by fasting for two successive months, 
provided those do not include the Ramzan, 
nor the festival of Fittir,* nor the days of 
Nihrf or Tashreek*! The fast must be suc¬ 
cessive (that is, uninterrupted), because it is 
thus expressed in the text; and it is a 
condition that the Ramzan be not included, 
because the abstinence observed in that period 
is not counted in expiation ; for if it were to 
be so counted, this would in effect induce the 
annulment of a thing ordained by Gop ; and 
it is also a condition that the festival of 
Fittir, and the days of Nihr and Tashreek, 
be not included, as (these being ordained 
festivals) any extraordinary abstinence in 
them is forbidden. 

But if carnal connexion take place during 
thefast. it must be commenced de novo. —If 
the expiator, either wilfully or through for¬ 
getfulness, in the night, or, from the latter 
cause, in the day time, should during the 
term of expiation have carnal connexion with 
the wife upon whom he had pronounced the 
Zihar, he must again begin the fast anew, 
according to Haneefa and Mohammed. Aboo 
Yoosaf says that it is not incumbent upon 
him to begin it again, as his connexion with 
the wife does not amount to an interruption 
of the fast, since that is not broken by it; 
and if it be said that one condition of the 
fast is that it precede touching, it may be 
replied that a compliance with that injunction 
is here rendered impossible; he therefore 
holds that it must in this case suffice that a 
part of it precede touching, for if the fast be 
commenced anew (as in the doctrine of 
Haneefa and Mohammed), if follows that the 
whole would be subsequent to touching.— 
The argument of Haneefa and Mohammed is 
that the conditions of making expiation by 
fast are twofold ;—one, that the fast precede 
touching;—another, that the twe* months be 
exempt from touching ; and the second of 
these being violated by the connexion, the 
circumstance with respect to which the con¬ 
dition was made is not fulfilled, and therefore 
the fast must be commenced anew, because 
though the observance of the first condition 
be now rendered impossible, yet still it remains 
in his ppwer to perform the expiation in such 
a way as may fulfil the second condition of 
it. 

If the expiator wilfully break his fast in 
the day time, within the two months, either 
with or without excuse, he must commence 
it anew, according to all the doctors, as this 
is an interruption of the fast, a condition of 
which is that it be for two months succes- 


•The day of breaking Lent. 

+The day of sacrifice, being the tenth of 
the month Zooal Hidjee when the pilgrims 
assemble at Mecca. 

IThe true sense of Tashreek (as here ap¬ 
plied) the translator has not been able to 
discover. 


sively ; and this being still in his power it is 
therefore incumbent upon him. 

Fdsting the only mode in which d sieve can 
expiate Zihar .— If a slave pronounce a Zihar 
upon his wife, a fast of two months succes¬ 
sively is the only mode of expiation which is 
allowed him, because he is incapable of 
possessing any thing in his own right as a 
proprietor, and consequently cannot expiate 
in any other way.—And here, if the owner 
of this person were to release another of his 
slaves, or to distribute victuals to sixty poor 
men, on his behalf, yet it does not suffice, 
as a slave, being incapable of possessing 
property, cannot be regarded as a proprietor, 
from his master's consignment or transfer of 
it. 

Zihar may be expiated by the distribution 
of alms .—If the person pronouncing a Zihar 
be incapable of observing a fast (from thr ill 
state of his health or other cause), it is in¬ 
cumbent upon him to give victuals to sixty 
poor men, God having said, “where a 
MAN CANNOT FAST, LET HIS EXPIATION BE 
MADE BY DISTRIBUTING VICTUALS TO SIXTy 
poor men." —By the term victuals is here 
understood half a Saa* of wheat, or one 
Saaf of barley or dates, or the vaLue thereof 
in money ; because the Prophet has said, 
"for each pauper there is half a Saa of 
wheat;" —and also, because regard is here 
had to the removal of want from each for 
one day, and consequently the proportion to 
each is determined by the Sadka Fitter, or 
alms given on the festival breaking Lent.— 
Observe that what is here said, * 'or the value 
thereof in money," is the opinion of our doc¬ 
tors, as has been related at large in the book 
ofZakat. And if the expiator bestow one 
Man J of wheat, or two Mans of Barley, or 
dates upon the poor, it suffices, since this 
fulfils the design, as wheat and barley are 
of one and the same genus or nature, in 
respect to food, and consequently to com¬ 
pensate the defect in one grain by an addi¬ 
tion of the other is lawful: contrary to a 
case where a man fasts, and at the end of 
a month becomes incapable of continuing 
the fast, on account of sickness, for here the 
expiation would not be effected by giving 
victuals to thirty paupers, because fasting 
and victuals are not homogeneous, and con¬ 
sequently the completion of one by means of 
the other is insufficient. 

If the person pronouncing a Zihar desire 
another person to distribute the victuals for 
him as an expiation, and the latter do so, 
it suffices, as this amounts to borrowing so 
much; and the pauper to whom the person 
so commissioned gives the victuals appears 
first to make seisin of them in behalf of the 
expiator, and then to receive them on hi* 
own account ; thus the expiator is first 


•About four pounds, 
t About eight pounds. 
{About eighty pounds. 
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seised of the property, and then makes it 
over to the pauper. 

Ir the pronouncer of a Zihar feed c ixty 
paupers morning and evening it suffices, 
where they are filled, whether they eat more 
or less.—Shafei says that this does not 
suffice, as it is requisite that the victuals he 
regularly^ consigned to sixty poor men, the 
same as in Zakat and Sadka Fitter, because 
Sn consigning, their wants are more effect¬ 
ually relieved than by feeding, which is only 
an act of permission, and consequently can¬ 
not stand for consignment.—The argument 
of our doctors is that the word Itaam, or feed¬ 
ing is what is mentioned in the text, and the 
literal meaning of that is to give a power 
over food, which is found in permitting to eat, 
the same as in consignment: but in Zakat 
and Sadka Fitter ; consignment is e8?en f ially 
requisite, and mere permission does not 
suffice, because there the gift is incumbent, 
and by gift, consignment is understood. -In 
short, with respect to whatever is mentioned 
in the sacred ordinance# of the law under 
the term victuals, permission is sufficient ; 
but m what is mentioned under the terms of 
gift or payment, consignment is a condition. 

If among the sixty paupers thus fed 
morning and evening there by an infant 
newly weaned from the breast, it does not 
suffice, as the expiation is not in that case 
completely performed, a child of this de¬ 
scription not being yet able to eat a full pro¬ 
portion of victuals. 

With barley-bread it is requisite that some 
provision be bestowed such as it is usual to 
eat . bread, as the appetite cannot be 
satisfied with that alone ; but with wheaten- 
bread this is unnecessary. 

If victuals be given to one pauper for 
sixty days, it suffices, because the relief of 
want is what is required, and want recurs 
every day, wherefore giving it to the same 
person a second day amounts to giving it to' 
a second pauper.—But if the victuals for sixty 
be given at once to a single pauper, it does 
not suffice :—yet if they be given to him at 
sixty separate times within the day it suf¬ 
fices^ according to some; but others allege 
that it does not suffice. 

Carnal connexion during expiation fcv a/m? 
does not require that the alms he distributed 
anew, — If the person pronouncing a Zahir 
have carnal connexion with his wife within 
the time of his performance of expiation by 
alms, as above, still it is not necessary that 
he should recommence, as it is not set forth 
aa a condition in the word of God that this 
'species of expiation should precede touching ; 
but it nevertheless behoves Mm not to touch 
her until ^ he shall have made expiation, as 
it is possible that in the interim he may be | 
enabled to perform that by the manumission 
of a slave, or by fasting for two months, in 
which case this would induce expiation by 
those methods after touching, contrary to the 
injunction of the text. 

If a man, as an expiation for two Zihars, / 
distribute to each of sixty paupers a double 
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proportion of victuals (suppose one Saa of 
wheat to each), yet this does not suffice for 
more than one Zihar, according to the two 
Elders.—Mohammed says it suffices for both. 
—But if the victuals be bestowed in this way 
upon sixty paupers, as an expiation for the 
breach of a fast, and for Zihar, it suffices for 
both.—The argument of Mohammed is that 
what is bestowed upon the paupers aforesaid 
suffices for the performance of both expia¬ 
tions, and the persons upon whom it is 
bestowed are also proper subjects of both 
expiations, and consequently the act iseffect- 
tualfortwo expiations, in the same manner 
as where the occasions of expiation are dif¬ 
ferent (as in the case of expiation for a 
breach of fast and a Zihar),—or where the 
expiations are separately performed. The 
argument of the two Elders is that the inten¬ 
tion. where things are of one and the same 
nature, is nugatory : but regard is had to it, 
when things are different in nature, because 
a respect to intention is ordained, for the 
sake of distinguishing between different 
things; and hence, if antonement were due 
from a person for the neglect or omission of 
two days* fast, in the month of Ramxan (a 
Thursday and a Friday for instance), and 
the person by fasting afterwards two davs 
intend atonement, it suffices although the 
days on which he thus fasts be not the same 
with the days of omission, because the thing 
is essentially the same ; contrary to where a 
person owes one day's fast for atonement, 
and another day’s fast in pursuance of a 
vow,—for then a distinction is necessary, 
because of the difference between the things ; 
now as the intention, where the things are 
of the same nature, is nugatory, and as the 
thing bestowed is capable of constituting a 
single expiation only (because halfaSaaof 
wheat to each pauper is ordained as the 
smallest amount sufficient towards expiation, 
whereforelhe expiation is vitiated by being 
under, but not by exceeding, the prescribed 
quanftity), it follows that the distribution of 
victuals as aforesaid is effectual towards one 
expiation only, the same as where a single 
expiation only is intended :—contrary to 
where the victuals are bestowed at separate 
times, because giving a second time is the 
same as giving to another pauper. 

If the man upon whom two expiation of 
two Zihars are thus incumbent emancipate 
two of his slaves, it suffices, although he 
have no specific intention as to either the 
slaves or the Zihars, respectively ;—and in 
like manner, if he fast for four months, 
or distribute victuals to one hundred and 
twenty paupers, it suffices, because, as the 
thing is the same, specific intention is not 
requisite. 

If moreover, this man emancipate a single 
slave in part of expiation of two Zihars, it 
rests with him to specify to which of thetwo 
he intends the manumission of that slave to 
apply : but if he were thus to emancipate a 
slave in pert of expiation of a Zihar, and of 
a Murder, it is invalid with respect to either. 
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Ziffer says, that the emancipation of a single 
slave is totally ineffectual in either case.— 
Shafei, on the other hand, maintains that it 
is equally efficient in both cases, the speci¬ 
fication resting with the expiators, because 
all expiations are of one and the same 
nature with respect to their end, which is 
the covering of criminality, but as intention 
with respect to things similar in nature, is 
unavailable, the simple intention remains ; 
and as (if that were expiation) the expiatior 
is at liberty to specify to which expiation 
the act is to apply, so here also.—The argu¬ 
ment of Ziffer is that the expiator in this 
case appears to have emancipated half his 
slaves on account of one Zihar, and the other 
half on account of the other Zihar. and con¬ 
sequently, that he is not at liberty after¬ 
wards to specify his emancipation as apply¬ 
ing to either Zihar in particular, after having 
granted it as applying to both, since he then 
possesses no further option.—Our doctors 
argue (with Shafei) that specification, with 
respect to things similar in nature, is unavail¬ 
able, and consequently nugatory, wherefore 
simple intention remains ; but where things 
are different in nature (such as the eman¬ 
cipation of a slave, as an expiation for Zihar, 
and also for homicide), the specification of 
intention is available ; and the intention 
being approved, the emancipation of the 
slave does not apply wholly either to the 
expiation for Zihar o r to the expiation for 
homicide—As to what Shafei advances, 
that all expiations are of one and the same 
nature, in regard to their end, it may be 
replied that a difference of nature between 
the expiations, in the present case, subsists 
in regard to the different occasion of them, 
although in respect to their end they be of 
one and same nature. 


CHAPTER X. 

OF LAAN, OR IMPRECATION 

Definition of the term. — Laan, in the lan¬ 
guage of the law, signifies testimonies con- 
firmed by oath, on the part of a husband 
and wife (where the testimony is strength¬ 
ened by an imprecation of the curse of God, 
on the part of the husband, and of the wrath 
of God on the part of the wife), in case of 
the former accusing the latter of adultery. 

A man accusing his wife of whoredom must 
verify his charge by an imprecation.— If a 
man slander his wife (that 19 to say, accuse 
lmjl w horedom), or deny the descent of a 
umj M 0rn j* er ky saying, 'this is not my 
child, and she require him to produce the 
ground of his accusation, imprecation is 
incumbent upon him, provided both parties 
be competent in1 evidence—(that is, of sound 
mma, adults free, and Mussulmans,) and 
mat the woman be of a description to subjects 
her slanderer to punishment (that is. mar. 


ried,*) for if she be not such (as if she have 
been for instance, enjoyed under an invalid 
marriage, or delivered of a child whose father 
is unknown), the man is not under any ob¬ 
ligation to make an imprecation, although 
she be a person competent in evidence. 

Conditions under which the imprecation ti 
imcumbent. — Laan, according to the tenets 
of our doctors, is a testimony confirmed by 
oath, as was before observed ; and it in¬ 
volves, on the part of the husband, if his 
accusation be false, the curse of Goo, which 
stands as a substitute of punishment for 
slander ;—or, on the part of the woman, the 
wrath of God, which stands in the place of 
punishment for whoredom, if it be true :— 
it is therefare requisite that the parties be 
both competent in evidence, as the ground 
thereof is testimony ; and it is also requisite 
that she be of a description to subject her 
slanderer to punishment, as the Laan, with 
respect to the husband, stands as a substi¬ 
tute of punishment for slander (whence the 
necessity of her being a married woman) : 
and Laan is incumbet on account of the 
dental of a child, because the husband, in 
denying the child's descent, accuses his wife 
by implication. 

Objection. —The denial of the child's 
descent does not positively imply an accu¬ 
sation of the wife, as it is possible that the 
child may not have been begotten by the 
husband, and yet that the wife is not an 
adul tress (as where a man, for instance, has 
had carnal connexion with her erroneously, 
and a child is produced from it, in which 
case the child is the undoubted progeny of 
another), and hence, in his denial of its 
descent from him, the husband speaks truly, 
without any accusation of adultery against 
the wife being implied. 

RepA.—T his possibility is of no weight, 
because a stranger, if he were to deny the 
descent of child from the known and re¬ 
puted father, is held to be a slanderer not¬ 
withstanding this possibility ; and so in this 
case only,—It is also a condition of impre¬ 
cation that the wife require her husband to 
produce the ground of his accusation, as this 
is her right, the demand of which is neces¬ 
sary ; as well as that of all other matters of 
right: and if he decline it, the magistrate 
must imprison him until he either make an 
imprecation, or acknowledge the falsity of 
his change, by saving, "I falsely attributed 
adultery to her,"—as this is a right due 
from him to his wife, and which it is in his 
power to render her, wherefore he is to be 
imprisoned till stch time as he does what is 
incumbent, or acknowledges his falsity, so 
as that the occasion for the imprecation may 
be removed (that is, the condition of impre¬ 
cation, namely, the mutual change of false¬ 
hood), because imprecation is not incumbent 
except where each changes the plea of the 


•Arab. —Mahsana. For a full definition 
of this term, tee Slander. 
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other with falsehood, after the husband 
having produced against his wife an accu¬ 
sation of adultery. And the husband having 
made an imprecation, the same is then in¬ 
cumbent upon the wife, it being so ordained 
in the Koran (but imprecation commences 
with the husband, as he in this case appears 
as the plaintiff) ; and if she decline making 
imprecation, the magistrate is to imprison 
her till such time as the either agrees to 
make it* or to acknowledge her husband's 
veracity, this being his right incumbent upon 
her, and which she is able to render, where¬ 
fore she is to be imprisoned until she ren¬ 
ders it. 

Not incumbent, upon slaves or infidels — Ip 
a slave, or an infidel, or one who has suffered 
pumshment as a slanderer, accuse his wife 
of whoredom, punishment for slander is due 
upon him, because here imprecation is impos¬ 
sible,* and consequently its original is due, 
and this punishment for slander, that 
being, the original ordinance in this case, 
according to the wprd of God,— “If men 

ACCUSE MARRIED WOMEN OF WHOREDOM, AND 
PRODUCE NOT FOUR WITNESSES, SCOURGE 

them with eighty stripes no impre¬ 
cation is the substitute of punishment for 
slander ; and where the substitute cannot be 
had, the original is due. 

Nor, where the wife is a slave , an infidel, 
or a convicted slanderer .— If the accuser be 
a person competent in evidence, and his wife 
be a slave, or an infidel, or a Kitabeea, or 
one who has suffered punishment as a slan¬ 
derer, or of the description of those whose 
accusers are not liable to punishment, as 
being an infant, or idiot, or adultress, 
punishment is not due, nor is imprecation 
incumbent upon him, as in this instance 
neither competency in evidence nor marriage 
(in the sense which induces punishmei#) are 
attached to the accused. 

Objection. —It would appear that in this 
case punishment for slander is due upon the 
husband, as imprecation is a substitute for 
that, and where the substitute cannot be 
had, it follows that the original is due 

Reply. —Punishment is not due upon the 
husband, as he is capable of imprecation, 
the obstacle to which exists in this case on 
the par;t of the wife, and this circumstance 
precludes punishment, in the same manner 
as where she acknowledges the truth of the 
accusation.—The foundation of th s is a say¬ 
ing of the Prophet, namely, “There are four 
descriptions of women with respect to whom 
imprecation is not incumbent, Jews and 
^hristians married to Mussulmans, and 
ilaves married to freeman, and free women 
Harriet to slaves." 

Nor where both parties are convicted slan - 
lerers,*—I f the accuser and his wife be per- 
ions who have both already suffered punish¬ 


*As infidels and slaves, not being compe¬ 
tent#* give evidence, are incapable of iDe¬ 
precation. 


ment for slander, punishment is due upon 
the former, because in this case a reason is 
found against imprecation the part of the 
accuser, he being incapable of making it. 

Form of imprecation and the manner of 
making it—T he manner of imprecation is 
as follows :—The Kazee first applies to the 
husband, who is to give evidence four several 
times, by saying, “I call \God to witness to 
the truth of my testimony concerning the 
adultery with which I charge this woman 
and again, a fifth time, “may the curse of 
God fall upon me if I have spoken falsely 
concerning the adultery with which I charge 
this woman,"—after which the Kazee re¬ 
quires the woman to give evidence, four 
separate times, by saying, “I call God to 
witness that my husband's words are al¬ 
together false, respecting the adultery with 
which he charges me," and again, a fifth 
time, “may the wrath of God light upon 
me if my husband is just, in bringing a 
charge of adultery against me,"—Hasan 
records it as an opinion of Haneefa that the 
husband should, in making the imprecation, 
address himself in the second person, saying 
"by God I speak truly concerning the 
adultery with which I charge you," because 
the use of the second person does not admit 
the possibility of the address affecting any 
other. The reason for the form, as above 
stated, is that the relative, when joined to 
the third person, removes doubt. 

When both parties have made imprecation 
a separation takes place.— And on both 
making imprecation in this manner, a sepa¬ 
ration takes place between them ; but not 
until the Kazee pronounces a decree to that 
effect.—Ziffer says that separation takes 
place upon the imprecation, independent of 
any judicial decree, because a perpetual pro¬ 
hibition is established by it, the Prophet 
having said.«'‘the two who make impreca¬ 
tion £an never come together,"—which 
proves |heir separation, as the Prophet's 
forbidding their ever coming together after 
imprecation expressly declares this. The 
argument of our doctors is that as, in conse¬ 
quence of the establishment of a prohibition 
between them, the retaining of the woman 
with humanity* is impossible, it is incum¬ 
bent upon the husband to divorce her on a 
principle of benevolence ; but if he decline 
so doing, it then behoves the Kazee to issue 
a decree of divorce, as the Kazee is the sub¬ 
stitute of the husband in this matter for the 
purpose of removing injustice : and a proof 
of this is that Aweemar divorced his wife 
after imprecation, in the presence of the 
Prophet, which shows that the marriage still 
continued, and was not virtually dissolved 
by the imprecation, otherwise the Prophet 
would have prevented him from pronouncing 
divorce.—Observe that the separation here 


•Alluding to.the words of Koran,—"R e¬ 
tain THEM WITH HUMANITY, OR DISMISS 
. them with kindness. (See Rijat.) 
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mentioned is an irreversible divorre, accord¬ 
ing to Haneefa and Mohammed, because the 
act of the Kazee must be referred to the hus¬ 
band, as in cases of impotence. 

The husband, on receding from his impre¬ 
cation, may again marry his wife. — If, after 
imprecation, the husband should acknow¬ 
ledge that his accusation was false, by say¬ 
ing, "I falsely laid adultery to her charge,’* 
he becomes privileged with respect to her, 
that is to say, it is lawful for him to marry 
her as well as any other person.* This i s 
according to Haneefa and Mohammed. _ 
Aboo Yousaf says that she is for ever pro 
hibited to him, and that he cannot marry 
her,—the Prophet having said, ,4 two who 
make imprecation can never come together/* 
which shows the separation established be¬ 
tween them to be perpetual: wherefor his 
marriage with her is illegal.—The argument 
of Haneefa and Mohammed is that the hus¬ 
band's acknowledgment is a retraction from 
his evidence (that is, from has imprecation), 
and evidence is by subsequent retraction 
rendered null and of no effect : and as to the 
saying of the Prophet above cited, it means 
that the parties cannot come together as 
long as they both persevere in their impreca¬ 
tion ; but after the husband’s acknowledg¬ 
ment, the imprecation no longer remains 
either in substance or in effect, and conse¬ 
quently they may then come together. 

Imprecation occasions a decree of bas¬ 
tardy.— If a husband accuse his wife by 
denying her child, it is requisite that the 
Kazee issue a decree denying the descent of 
the child from him and affixing it upon the 
mother ,f and the manner of the impreca¬ 
tion here is that the Kazee first makes the 
husband give evidence saying, "I testify in 
the sight of God that I speak truly concern¬ 
ing the matter I have brought against her 
m denying the child ;*’ after which he makes 
the wife give evidence in the same manner, 
saying, I call God to witness that he speaks 
falsely concerning the matter he has brought 
against me, in denying the child/* 

If a husband accuse his wife both by bring¬ 
ing a charge of adultery against her, and also 
by denying a child born of her, it is necessary 
that both these circumstances be mentioned 
in the imprecation, after which the Kazee is 
to issue a decree, denying the descent of the 
child from the husband, and fixing it upon 
the mother, because the Prophet, once so 
decreed upon such an occasion, and also, be¬ 
cause the design of the imprecation in this 
case is to bastardize the child, wherefore a 
decree must be passed agreeably to the 
design of it. 

A decree of separation between the parties 
comprehends a decree of bastardy in respect 

au' 1 v l t rec ? r< * c< * m an opinion of 
Aboo Yoosaf that, in a decree of separa- 
ion, a decree of bastardy is not compre- 


That is, without her being previously 
married to another. 

tThafcis, bastardizing it. 


handed, but that it is requisite that the 
magistrate first effect the separation, and 
then say, "I throw the child upon the mother, 
and remove it from the father's house 
because separation may sometimes take place 
without affecting the descent of children, as 
where a man accuses of adultery a wife who 
has children,* in which case a separation is 
established by imprecation, but bastardy is 
not induced upon the children ; the Kazee's 
mention of bastardy is therefore requisite. 

A husband receding from imprecation must 
be punished for slander. — If a husband, after 
imprecation, contradict himself, by acknow¬ 
ledging that he had accused his wife falsely 
let the magistrate punish him, because he 
then acknowledges himself liab'e to punish¬ 
ment; and it is afterwards lawful for the 
husband to marry her again (according to 
Haneefa and Mohammed), because having 
once suffered punishment for slander, com¬ 
petency to make imprecation no longer ap¬ 
pertains to him ; and the prohibition which 
is the effect of the imprecation is removed. 
In the same manner, if the husband and wife 
make imprecation, and the husband after¬ 
wards accuse of adultery a strange woman, 
who is married, and suffer punishment on 
that account, it then becomes lawful for him 
to marry his wife again for the reason afore¬ 
said And so also, if the wife, after divorce 
in consequence of imprecation, be found in 
adultery, and suffer correction from the Kazee 
on that account, it then becomes lawful for 
the husband to marry her again, as a com¬ 
petency to make imprecation no longer 
appertains to her. 

Imprecation not incumbent where the hus¬ 
band or wife is an in/ant, or an idiot.—I f a 
man accuse his wife, she being an infant or 
an idiot, imprecation is not incumbent upon 
th> parties, because the accuser of such a 
person is not liable to punishment for slander 
unless he be a stranger ^ imprecation, there¬ 
fore, is not incumbent in the accusation of 
such wives by their husbands, as it is the 
substitute of punishment for slander. And 
the rule is the same where the husband is 
insane, or an idiot, because such an one is 
not competent in evidence. 

Ot where the husband is dumb.—I f a dumb 
person accuse his wife, imprecation is not 
incumbent, because imprecation is not in- ■ 
cumbent unless the accusation be expressed 
in terms, as is the case in slander, where 
punishment is not incurred unless the ac¬ 
cusation has been expressly made.-^-Shafci 
opposes this ; for he holds that punishment 
is due upon the accusation of a dumb person, 
and consequently, that imprecation is in¬ 
cumbent, because his signs are the same as 
the words of one who has the power of speech; 
but the argument of our doctors is that the 
signs of a dumb person are not altogether 
free from doubt, and punishment is removed 
by any circumstance of doubt. _____ 

•Meaning, children already bom, before 
the period of the husband's accusation- 
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Or where the accusation is indirectly in- 
sinuated. — If a man say to his wife, "youf' 
pregnancy is not of me/’ imprecation is not 
incumbent.—This is the opinion of Haneefa 
and Ziffer : and the reason upon which they 
found it is, that the circumstance of preg¬ 
nancy does not admit of being positively 
ceritfied, wherefore the husband's words do 
not convey an immediate accusation.—The 
two disciples say that imprecation is incum¬ 
bent in this case, provided the woman be 
delivered of a child within six months ; and 
it is this which is meant by what is said in 
the Mabsoot that "the existence of preg¬ 
nancy at the time of accusation may be 
certified but to this we reply that where 
the accusation cannot be immediately es¬ 
tablished, it must remain suspended upon a 
condition, in the same manner as if the hus¬ 
band were to say to his wife, "if you produce 
a child it is not mine and the suspension 
of accusation upon a condition is nugatory. 

But if he were to say to her, "you are an 
adulteress, and your pregnancy proceed from 
adultery," imprecation is incumbent upon 
both parties, as accusation is here established 
in the mention of adultery. Yet the Kazee 
is not in this case to issue any decree affect¬ 
ing the descent of the fcetus,—Shafei says 
that a decree of bastardy must be pro¬ 
nounced, because the Prophet decreed a 
bastardy in the instance of Hillall, who had 
accused his pregnant wife.—The argument 
of our doctors is that the effect of a decree 
of bastardy cannot take place until after de¬ 
livery, since before delivery there is a pos¬ 
sibility of doubt respecting the pregnancy ; 
the Kazee, therefore, is not to decree a bas¬ 
tardy.—As to the decree of the Prophet quoted 
by Shafei, it is possible that the Prophet may 
have been certified of the woman's preg- 
nancy by inspiration. 

Imprecation made posterior to the birth of 
a child does not affect that child’s descent — 
If a husband deny the descent of the child 
upon the near approach of birth, or at the 
time when it is usual to receive congratula¬ 
tions, and to purchase clothes and make 
preparation for it, his denial holds good, 
and imprecation is^ incumbent upon him on 
account of it : but if he do not deny it until 
afterwards although imprecation be here 
also incumbent, yet the descent of the child 
remains established in him.—This is the 
doctrine of Haneefa.—The two disciples say 
that the denial is admitted during labour, as 
it is admitted within a little time, but not 
within a long time, and hence a distinction 
is made between the shortef period and the 
longer, by the time of labour, as the pains of 
labour are among the effects of breeding.— 
The argument of Haneefa is, that it is im¬ 
possible to fix any time, because time is fixed 
for the purpose of consideration, and man¬ 
kind vary in the length of time necessary 
for thkt purpose ; wherefore regard is had to 
a thing which shows the child to be his, 
namely, his receiving the usual congratula¬ 
tions, or remaining silent at the time of such 


ongratulations, or purchasing things to pre¬ 
pare for the birth, or letting that time pass 
without denying it—This is where he is 
present ; but if he be absent, and ignorant 
of the birth of the child, and afterwards 
come, the time aforesaid is regarded, accord¬ 
ing to both authorities ; that is to say, with 
Haneefa, it remains to him to deny the child 
within such space of time as congratulations 
are admitted—and with the two disciples, 
within the space of time which corresponds 
with a woman's labour. 

If two children be produced at one birth, 
and the husband deny the descent of the 
first-born, and admit that of the second, in 
this case the parentage of both is established 
in him, because they are both supposed to 
be begotten from one seed ; and punishment 
is due upon the husband, because he has 
contradicted himself in acknowledging the 
second child ; and if he admit the first, and 
deny the second, the parentage of both is 
established in him for the same reason ; and 
imprecation is here incumbent because his 
denial of the second child implies an accu¬ 
sation from which he does not afterwards 
retract (as in the former instance), since his 
virtual declaration of his wife's chastity, in 
acknowledging the parentage of one of the 
children, here precedes the accusation, being 
the same as if he were first to say, "she is 
chaste," and then to say, "she is an adul¬ 
teress" in which case imprecation would be 
incumbent, and so here likewise. 


CHAPTER XI. 

OF IMPOTENCE 

sAn impotent husband must be allowed a 
year’% probation after which separation 
takes vlace —If a husband be Irneen [im¬ 
potent - ), it is requisite that the Kazee appoint 
the term of one year from the period of liti¬ 
gation, within which if the accused have 
carnal connexion with his wife it is well ; 
but if not, the Kazee must pronounce a sepa¬ 
ration; provided such be the desire of the 
wifi*, because the same is recorded from Alee, 
and Omar, and Ebu Musood,—and also, be¬ 
cause the woman is entitled to the carnal 
enjoyment, and it is possible that the hus¬ 
band may be incapacitated from the per¬ 
formance of that act, not only by a radical 
infirmity, but alsoby some supervenient and 
accidental cause, whence it is necessary that 
some certain term be appointed, in order that 
the true reaspn of his inability may be ascer¬ 
tained ; and this term is fixed at one year 
because that contains four seasons, and dis¬ 
eases are principally occasioned by an excess 
either of heat, cold, dryness, or humidity, 
qualities which are peculiar to each season 
respectively ; and it is probable that one of 
these four may particularly agree with the 
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man’s condition, fso as by its influence to 
dissipate his disease ; thus it may be ascer¬ 
tained, when a year has completely elapsed, 
whether his inability proceeded from any 
radical infirmity, in which case, it is impos¬ 
sible to retain the wife with humanity,* and 
hence it is incumbent upon the husband to 
separate from her, upon a principal of bene¬ 
volence : but if he should not do so, the 
Kazee is in that case to pronounce a separa¬ 
tion, as his substitute ; yet it is requisite 
that the woman desire such separation, as is 
her right.—The separation here mentioned 
amounts to the execution of a single divorce 
irreversible, because the act of the Kazee is 
attributed to the husband, whence it is the 
same as if he had himself pronounced such 
a sentence upon her. Shafei alleges that 
this separation is an annulment of the mar¬ 
riage : but with our doctors marriage is held 
to be incapable of being annulled of itself, 
although it may be annulled by effect, in the 
same manner as in the case of a husband’s 
apostacy. And this separation amounts to 
an irreversible divorce, not a reversible, be¬ 
cause the intent of it is the woman's relief 
from a hardship, which cannot be effected but 
by complete divorce : for if it were not so, 
it would still remain in the husband's power 
to reverse it, which would defeat the de¬ 
sign. 

And the t vife retains her whole dower , if 
the husband should ever have been in retire¬ 
ment with her.—The wife, in the case here 
mentioned, is entitled to her whole dower, if 
the husband should ever have in retire¬ 
ment with her, because retirement with an 
Inneen is accounted a Khalwat Saheeh, or 
complete retirement, as well as with any other 
person ; and an Edit is incumbent upon her, 
as was mentioned in a former place. What 
is here advanced proceeds upon a supposition 
of the husband acknowledging that he has 
not performed the carnal act with Hi a wife. 

But the wife s claim of separation maybe 
here defeated by the husband swearing 9 that 
he had enjoyed her.— But if he controvert 
her plea, asserting that he has copulated 
with her, and she have been married as a 
Siyeeba, his affirmation upon oath is to be 
credited, because heis the defendant against 
her claim of separation, and the affirmation 
of a defendant must be credited when given 
upon oath: moreover, the instrument of 
generation is originally created free from 
inability or disease, and it is natural thst he 
should perform the carnal act where no 
obstruction exists : and the declaration of a 
person is to be credited when apparent cir¬ 
cumstances bear testimony to his veracity, 
he rests his cause upon the nature 
of things. If, therefore, the husband thus 
make oath, the wife's right of separation is 
thereby defeated ; but if he decline this, the 
term ot a year is then to bt appointed as 


•Alluding to the words of the Koran be¬ 
fore mentioned. 


aforesaid. Where she was married as a 
virgin, she is to be examined by some of her 
own sex, and if they declare her to be still a 
virgin, the term of a year, is to be appointed, 
as above, because the husband's falsehood is 
then evident: but if they declare her muli¬ 
ebrity,* the Kazee is in that case to require 
the husband to make oath, which if he do, 
her right to separation is defeated ; but if 
he decline, decision is to be delayed fora 
year as above.—All that has here been said 
supposes the husband to be merely Inneen, or 
impotent: but if he be a Maj boob, or com¬ 
plete eunuch (that is, one deprived both of 
yard and testicles, or of the former only), 
the Kazee is to pronounce an immediate 
separation (where such is the woman's 
desire), because in this case the delay of a 
year can be attended with no advantage : 
if, however, he be only a Khasee, or simple 
eunuch (that is, castrated), decision is to be 
deferred for a year, as in a case of impotency, 
because there the yard still remains with 
which it is possible that he may perform the 
act. 

Rules to be observed at the expiration of the 
year of probation .—Where the term of a year 
is appointed for the trial of a man charged 
with impotence by a wife whom he had 
married as a virgin, and he declares, at the 
expiration thereof, that he has had carnal 
connexion with her within that interval, and 
she denies this, she is then to be examined 
by some of her own sex ; if they pronounce 
her to be still a virgin, she has it at her 
option either to separate from her husband, 
or to continue with him, because the testi¬ 
mony of the examiners is confirmed by her 
virginity, that being the original state of 
every woman ; but should they declare her 
muliebrity, the husband is then to be re¬ 
quired on the other hand to make oath 
which if he decline, she has an option, as, 
above, her plea being strengthened by the 
circumstance of his declining to swear ; but 
if he swear, she has no option. If, moreover, 
she was a Siyeeba originally (that is at the 
time of marriage), and the husband declare 
that he has had carnal connextion with her 
within the year of probation, and she deny 
this, his declaration upon oath is to be cre¬ 
dited.—that is to say, the oath is to be ten¬ 
dered to him, which if he take, she has no 
option ; but if he decline it, she has then an 
option as already stated. And here, if she 
choose to continue with him, she has no sub¬ 
sequent option, as by so doing she manifests 
an assent to the relinquishment of her 
right. # 

The year of probation to be calculated by 
the lunar calendar .—The year of probation 
appointed by the Kazee in cases of impotence 
is to be counted by the lunar calendar ; this 
is approved ; and the days of the courses, 
and of religious fasts (such as Ramzan), are 

___— 

•Meaning womanhood, as opposed to vir¬ 
ginity. 
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therein included, -as these occur in all year 
alike, nor can a year pass without them ; but 
the days of sickness of either party are not 
included, as a year may pass exempt from 
such an occurrence. 

A husband cannot annul the marriage , 
where the defect is on the part of the wife — 
If the defect be on the part of the woman, 
the husband has no *right to annul the mar¬ 
riage* - Shafei maintains that he may annul 
it, and put her away, on account of any of 
the five following defects namely, leprosy, 
scrophula, madness, Ritk.f or Karrn.J be¬ 
cause some of these (such as the two latter) 
are obstructive of generation ; and others 
(such as the three former) are causes of 
natural and insuperable aversion, as is con¬ 
firmed by a tradition of the Prophet, who has 
said, "flee from lepers as ye would from a 
wild beast.” —The argument of our doctors 
is that if the enjoyment of the wife's person 
were to be totally precluded by any circum¬ 
stance (such as death, for instance, before 
retirement), yet the marriage is not annulled, 
but is rather established and confimed, inso¬ 
much that the whole dower remains due ; and 
hence, where such privation of the connubial 
enjoyment is merely dubious, on account of 
its being occasioned only by a defect in the 
subject, it remains unannulled, a fortiori- 
upon this ground, that the design of matri¬ 
mony is to legalize generation, and the 
connubial enjoyment is the advantage pro¬ 
posed in it; and the ability to perform the 
act, where any natural obstruction exists, 
may be obtained, as in a case of Ritk or 
Karrn (for instance) which are to be remedied 
by chirurgical operations ; and in all other 
cases the ability is evident. 

A wife cannot sue for a separation on 
the ground of her husband being leprous, 
scrophulous, or insane. —If the husband be 
lunatic, leprous, or scrophulous, yet his wife 
has no option, as in cases where he is an 
eunuch, or impotent. This is according to 
Haneefa and Abou Yoosaf. Mohammad says 
that she is entitled to an ontion, in order that 
she may remove an evil from herself; con¬ 
trary to the case of a husband, he having it 
in his power, in similar circumstances, to 
relieve himself by divorce.—The argument 
of the two Elders is that in marriage no 
right of option originally exists, for if this 
were allowed, it would operate to the destruc¬ 
tion of the husband's right; and it is an- 
mitted in the case of eunuchs, or of persons 
naturally impotent, only because the circum¬ 
stance of natural or accidental infirmity tends 
to. defeat the end for which marriage was in¬ 
stituted ; but with persons of the descriptions 
now under consideration this reason does not 


•That is, to break it off so as to destro) 
the woman’s claim to her dower, which coulc 
not be done by divorce. 

J Vulva impervia coeunti. 

A bone, or other unnatural excrescence, 
yulva anteriore parte enascns. 


hold, as the husband who laboures under any 
of those defects is still capable of generation, 
whence an evident difference appears between 
the two cases. 


CHAPTER XII. 

OF THE EDIT. 

Definition of the term .— By Edit is un^ er _ 
stood the term of probation incumbent t - " 
a woman in consequence of the dissolu 1 , 
of marriage after carnal connexion : tne 
most approved definition of Edit is, the te rm 
by the completion of which a new marriage 
is rendered lawful. 

The Edit of a divorce of a free woman is 
three menstruations. — When a man repu¬ 
diates his wife, being a free woman, either 
by a reversible or an irreversible divorce, or 
when separation takes place between a hus¬ 
band ana wife, without divorce, after carnal 
connexion, the Edit, or woman's term of 
probation, consists of three terms of her 
courses, provided she be one who is subject 
to the menstrual discharge, God having so 
commanded in the Koran.—The separation 
which takes place between a married couple, 
independent of divorce, bears the same 
construction as divorce, because the Edit is 
made incumbent in a case of divorce for the 
urpose of ascertaining whether the woman 
e pregnant, and the same necessity occurs 
where separation takes place between a hus¬ 
band and an enjoyed wife without divorce.— 
The separation without divorce may be occa¬ 
sioned either by a woman admitting the son 
of her husband to carnal connexion, or by 
her apostatizing from the faith. 

And of one not subject to courses , three 
months : and of one who is pregnant , the 
termofhfer travail .— The Edit of a woman 
who, on account of extreme youth or age, 
is not subject to the menstrual discharge, 
is three months, because God has so ordained 
in the sacred writing.™The Edit of a preg¬ 
nant woman is accomplished by her delivery, 
whether she be a slave or free, because God, 
in the sacred writings, has so ordained re¬ 
specting woman in that situation. 

That of a slave is two menstruation — The 
Edit of a female slave is two terms of her 
courses, because it is thus mentioned in the 
traditions, and also, because bondage is re¬ 
strictive to the half, whence it would appear 
that the Edit of a slave should be only one 
term and a half of her courses, but the men¬ 
strual discharge baing incapable of subdivi¬ 
sion, the half is, of necessity, made a whole 
term, and hence the Edit of such an one is two 
terms; and it is to this that Orxlar advert, 
where he says, ”1 would if possble fix the 
Edit of a female slave at one and an half of 
her courses.” 

And of one not subject to courses a month 
and an half. —Where the faraale slave is 
one who from extreme youth or age is not 
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subject to the menstrual discharge, her Edit 
is one month and an half, because time being 
capable of subdivision, the term is fixed at 
the half on account of her bondage. 

Edit of widowhood — The Edit of a free 
woman upon the decease of her husband is 
four months and ten days. Such being the 
term mentioned in the Koran:—and that of 
a female slave in the like circumstance is two 
months and five days, bondage being restric¬ 
tive to the half. 

Case of Edit of widowhood after divorce. 
—If a man divorce his wife upon his deathbed, 
so as that she still inherits of him,* Haneefa 
and Mohammad say that her Edit, in conse¬ 
quence of his decease, is four months and 
ten days, if she complete three terms of her 
courses within that period ; but if the three 
terms be not accomplished, as requiring a 
longer time (five months for instance), her Edit 
is in that case three terms of her courses, what¬ 
ever time those may require. In short, here 
are two terms ; one, that of four months and 
ten days ; and the other, that of three mem- 
struation ; and whichever of these is the 
longest, the same is the term of Edit.—Aboo 
Yoosaf says that the Edit of this woman 
is three menstruations.—This difference of 
doctrine obtains where the sick person has 
repudiated his wife by one divorce irre¬ 
versible, or by three divorces:—but where 
the divorce is reversible, the Edit is four 
months and ten days, according to all the 
doctors. The argument of Aboo Yoosaf, in 
support of this doctrine, as above, is that the 
marriage had been dissolved and terminated 
by the divorce, previous to the decease of the 
husband, and the Edit of divorce is three 
terms of the courses, whence such is the Edit 
incumbent in the present case, as that of four 
months and ten days (being the Edit of 
widowhood), is required only where the mar¬ 
riage was dissolved by the husband's decease ; 
but in the present case it w*as dissolved 
before his death, by divorce. To this ifideed 
it may be objected that, if the rrtarfiage be 
dissolved before the husband's decease, it 
would follow that the wife cannot inherit:— 
but the marriage is accounted to hold, in 
respect to inheritance only, and not so as to 
alter or affect the Edit:—contrary to where 
a dying husband repudiates his wife by a 
reversible divorce; her Edit in that case 
being universally held to be strictly an Edit 
of widowhood, since the marriage then 
actually continues in every shape,—The 
argument of Haneefa and Mohammed is that 
the marriage being here accounted to con¬ 
tinue with respect to inheritance, is also 
accounted to continue with respect to Edit; 
and hence the longest of the two is regarded. 
—If a man be put to death for apostasy, so as 
that his wife inherits of him, the same diffe¬ 
rence of opinion obtains respecting her Edit 
as is above recited.—Some commentators 
allege that her Edit is held to be three terms 
of her courses by all the doctors, as her 
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marriage is not accounted to continue to the 
time of her husband's decease with respect 
to inheritance, since a Mussulman woman 
cannot inherit of an infidel ; but yet the 
wife does here inherit, because her claim to 
inheritance is established upon the instant of 
her husband's apostasy - her Edit, therefore, 
is three terms ot her course. 

A female slave, emancipated during Edit, 
must observe the Edit of a free woman. —If 
a master emancipate his female slave, whilst 
in her Edit from a reversible divorce, she 
is in that case under Edit as a free woman, 
and must count it accordingly : because, in 
reversible divorce, so long as the Edit is 
unaccomplished, marriage continues in every 
shape:—but if a master emancipate his 
female slave, whilst in her Edit from a di¬ 
vorce irreversible, or from the deceased of her 
husband, her Edit is not affected or altered 
by such emancipation :—that is, it does not 
become the Edit of a free woman, because 
her marriage has been completely dissolved 
by the irreversible divorce, or by the hus¬ 
band’s death. 

Rule of Edit of a woman past bearing.— 
If an Ayeesa* be in her Edit, counting it by 
months, and the menstrual discharge should 
chance to appear upon her, in this case all 
regard to that portion of the Edit which has 
been counted by months drops, and her Edit 
commences de novo, to be counted by the 
terms of her courses.—The compiler of this 
work observes that this is where the Ayeesa 
had been subject to the courses before she 
became hopeless of children, as in this case 
her despair is done away ; and this • is ap¬ 
proved, because it is evident that months, 
with respect to such a woman, are . not 
the absolute substitutes of Edit: but' if an 
Ayeesa be one to whom the menstrual dis¬ 
charge had never occurred before, and be in 
her Edit, counting it by months, and 1 see 
the appearance of the sanguinary discharge, 
regard to the term of the Edit which has 
been counted by months does not drop, be¬ 
cause the counting by months is the original 
rule with respect to such a woman, and not 
merely the substitute for her courses. 

If a woman be in her Edit counting it 
by the term of her courses and after two of 
those they should stop, and she become an 
Ayeesa, her Edit commences de noVo, to be' 
counted by months, and all regard to- the 
courses drops, so as that the substitute 
(which is months) and the original (which is 
the courses) may not be confounded. 

Rule of Edit in an invalid marriage ' 
The Edit of a woman wedded by an invalid 
marriage is counted by her courses, both in 
case of her husband's death, and also of a 
separation taking place between them; and 
so likewise that of a woman with whom a 
man has had carnal connexion erroneously ; 
because in those cases, the Edit is incumbent 

* Laterally, a despairer, that is, s* woman 

whose courses are stopped, and who is con¬ 
sequently supposed to be past child-bearing. 
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merely for the purpose of ascertaining whe¬ 
ther the woman be pregnant, and not as a 
right of marriage ; and as the courses are 
the means' of ascertaining the state of the 
womb, the Edit of those women is to be 
counted by their returns. 

Edit of an Am-Walid.— If the master of 
an Am-Walid should die, or emancipate her, 
her Edit is three terms of her courses.— 
Shafei says that her Edit is only one term, 
as it is incumbent upon her on account only 
of the extinction of the owner's propriety, 
and consequently no more is requisite to 
effect it than what may suffice to cleanse her 
womb.—The argument of our doctors is, 
that Edit is incumbent upon her on account 
of the extinction of Firash* (for she is the 
partner of her master’s bed), and is, therefore, 
the same as that used in the dissolution of 
marriage:—moreover, Omar has said, "the 
Edit of an Am-Walid is three terms of her 
courses."—If the Am-Walid be not subject 
to the menstrual discharge, her Edit is three 
months, the same as that of a married 
woman. 

Edit of the widow of an infant. — If an 
infant die; leaving a wife pregnant, her Edit 
is accomplished by her delivery, according 
to Haneefa and Mohammad. Aboo Yoosaf 
says that it is four months and ten days 
(and such also is the opinion of Shafei), be¬ 
cause the pregnancy cannot be attributed to 
the infant, and is, therefore, with respect to 
him, the same as if it had taken place pos¬ 
terior to his decease.—The arguments of 
Haneefa and Mohammed herein are twofold ; 
First, the word of God, who has said in the 
Koran, "a woman, ir he be pregnant, 

MUST WAIT UNTIL HER DELIVERY,"—which IS 

generally expressed, and therefore applies to 
the woman here treated of : Secondly, the 
Edit of a woman whose husband dies is (in¬ 
case of her’pregnancy) fixed at the remain¬ 
ing term of her travail, whether that be short 
or long: now the Edit of a widow is not 
designed for the purpose of ascertaining the 
state of her womb ; for if it were so, if would 
not be determined by the lapse of time 
(supposing her to be one who is subject 
to the menstrual discharge), but by three 
terms of her courses : whereas we see that 
the law fixes it at four months and ten days, 
although she be a woman of that description ; 
but it is made incumbent merely as a fulfil¬ 
ment of one of the rights of marriage ; and 
the same reasoning applies to the wife of the 
infant in question, although her pregnancy 
be not attributed to him : contrary to where 
pregnancy takes place, subsequent to the 
infant’s decease ; for here her* Edit of four 
months and ten days having commenced, 


•Firash literally means a bed, whence it 

is metaphorically used to express a right of 

cohabitation or concubinage : it is so used 

in the sefese of a wife or a concubine, whence 

it is here and elsew here translated partner of 

his bed. 

r 


is not afterwards to be altered by her sub¬ 
sequent pregnancy; but in the case now 
under consideration, the Edit of the term of 
travail was due from instant that Edit 
become incumbent ; hence there is an evi¬ 
dent difference between the two cases ; and 
consequently there is no analogy between 
them. The pregnancy is determined to have 
taken place after the death of the husband, 
where the woman is not delivered within less 
than six months from the date of the hus¬ 
band's decease.—This is the approved rule. 
Some have said that it is so judged only 
where she is delivered within not less than 
two years. But if a husband, being adult, 
should die, and his wife be delivered of a 
child at any time between six months and 
two years from the period of his decease, her 
Edit is accomlished by her delivery, be¬ 
cause the pregnancy is in this case attributed 
to the husband, and hence is accounted the 
same as if it had existed at the period of his 
decea se.—Observe that the parentage of a 
child born of the wife of an infant cannot be 
established in the infant, whether her preg¬ 
nancy had appeared during his life, or not 
until after his decease, because an infant, 
not being possessed of seed, cannot be con¬ 
ceived capable of impregnating a woman ; 
and marriage is not held to be a substitute for 
seed,* excepting where the existence of seed 
on the part of the man may be supposed. 

Edit of divorce of a menstruous woman , 
—If a man divorce his wife whilst in her 
courses, that term is not to be counted in her 
Edit, because the Edit is fixed at three com¬ 
plete menstruations, and if the above were to 
be counted, it would induce a deficiency, as 
part of that had passed previous to divorce, 
and therefore cannot be included. 

Edit of a divorced woman who has con¬ 
nexion with a man during the term of her 
Edit of divorce. —If. a man have erroneous 
carnal connexion with a woman who is in 
her Edit from divorce, another Edit becomes 
incumb nt upon her, and the two are blended 
together,—that is to say, her ensuing courses 
are accounted in both Edits ; and if the 
former Edit should be accomplished before 
the latter, the accomplishment of that still 
remains incumbent upon her. This is the 
opinion of our doctors.—Shafei mainains 
that two Edits cannot be blended together, 
because the Edit is an act of piety (as it 
restrains from taking another husband, and 
so forth) and two acts of piety are not per¬ 
mitted to be united in one account ; as in 
fasting for instance, where no part of the 
abstinence of one day can be put to the ac- 
count of another.—The argument of our doc¬ 
tors is that the design of the Edit is to ascer¬ 
tain the state of the womb, and as that is 
answered by a single Edit, the two Edits may 
be counted together ; and piety is not the de¬ 
sign of the Edit, but rather a dependant on it; 


. *That is, cannot be held to amount to a 
I virtual establishment of parentage. 
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whence it is that the Edit miy b3 acc yn- 
plished, even without the knowledge of the 
woman, merely by her refraining from going 
abroad, or from marrying another husband, 
or from consummating her marriage with 
him during the term of it. 

Edit of a widtw who admits a man dur¬ 
ing her Edit of widowhood. — If a man have 
carnal connexion with a woman who is in 
her Edit from the death of her husband, she 
is to complete that of four months and ten 
days, being the Edit of widowhood ; at the 
same time counting such terms of her courses 
as may occur within the remainder of that 
time, so as that the two Edits may be counted 
together as far as is possible. 

The Edit of a widow t or a divorced wife, 
may be accomplished without her knowledge. 
—-The Edit of divorce commences imme 
diately upon divorce, and that of widowhood 
upon the decease of the husband ; if, there¬ 
fore, a woman be not informed of her widow¬ 
hood or divorce until such time as the term 
of Edit be passed, her Edit is then accom¬ 
plished, because the occasion of Edit being 
incumbent is widowhood or divorce, and it 
is therefore held to commence upon the 
occurrence of the occasion.—Our modern 
doctors have decreed that the Edit of divorce 
should not be held to commence until the 
divorce be publicly declared, in order to 
guard against collusion between the parties ; 
as it is possible that a husband and wife 
might privately agree to declare a divorce, 
and pretend that Edit had already past, so 
as that, by this means, the marriage being 
dissolved, he might be enabled to acknow¬ 
ledge a debt in her favour, or make her a 
bequest of more than her proper inheritance. 

. Edit from an invalid marriage. —In an 
invalid marriage the Edit commences imme* 
diately upon the Kazee's decree of separation, 
or upon the determination of the husband, 
expressly signified, to refrain from carnal 
connexion.—Ziffer says it commerfce from 
the date of the last carnal connexion frotn 
parties because, in an invalid marriage, ft is 
the carnal connexion which g.ves occasion 
for it, and not the marriage.—The argu- 
ments of our doctors are twofold ;— First, 
every instance of carnal connexion occurring 
in an invalid marriage stands only as one 
single act, as they all proceed from, and origi- 
nate in ; one contract (whence it is that one 
dower suffices for the whole): wherefore, 
H 1 ™ the actual separation, or determination 

rS? 1 5* 1 r as * a k° ve * Edit cannot be estab¬ 
lished, for in every previous instance of 
carnal connexion it is possible that the same 
may be^ repeated ; and hence, so long at the 
separation or determination do not exist, no 
particular instance of the carnal act can be 
positively termed the last Secondly, the 
last instance of carnal connexion cannot be 
ascertained to be the last, but by the hus- 

?u n r * 8l 8 ni fi®d determination to refrain for 
the future, since permission on the part of 
the woman, and ability on that of the man, 
in a matter of so concealed and doubtful a 


nature as carnal connexion, stand as a con¬ 
tinuance of it, and any other man who may 
j be desirous to marry the woman will require 
to know the effect of the Edit; it is there¬ 
fore requisite that something known and 
visible be substituted for that which is con- 
csaled, so as that such visible circumstance 
may afford a standard whereby to determine. 

A woman's oath confirms the accomplish¬ 
ment of her Edit. — If a woman under Edit 
should declare that it is accomplished, and 
her husband deny this, her declaration upon 
oath is to be credited, because she is confided 
in this point and he has thrown an impu¬ 
tation upon her veracity ; she is therefore to 
swear in the manner of a plaintiff. 

Case of a woman re-mamed after divorce 
and again repudiated .— When a man hiving, 
repudiated his wife by an irreversible divorce, 
marries her again during her Edit, and after¬ 
wards divorces her before consummation, a 
complete dower is in this case incumbent 
upon him, and upon the woman an Edit de 
novo, according to Haneefa and Aboo Yoosaf, 
'—Mohammed says that no more is incum¬ 
bent upon the man than an half dower, nor 
upon the woman that the accomplishment of 
her first Edit, because the second divorce is a 
divorce before consummation, and, therefore 
does not require either that he should pay a 
complete dower, or that he should observe a 
new Edit; nor does anything remain with 
respect to her, but that she complete the first 
Edit incumbent in consequence of the first 
divorce : for the obligation upon the woman . 
to complete her first Edit disappeared upon 
the husband marrying her again; but this 
last marriage being done away by his divorc- , 
ing her a second time, her obligation to the • 
completion of her first Edit recurs. The . 
argument of Haneefa and Aboo Yoosaf is • 
that the second divorce is, in fact, given after 
carnal connexion, since the woman is still 
actually within the seisin of the man in 
consequence of such connexion formerly had 
with her, the effect of which remains, namely, 
the Edit; and where he marries her again 
during her Edit, she being still within hi* 
seisin, such possession is the substitute of 
that which appertains to him in virtue of the 
second marriage ; as in the case of an usurper, 
who if he make purchase of the article 
usurped whilst it is within his seisin, is held 
to be seised of the purchase on th* instant of 
the execution of the contract of sale ; it is 
therefore evident that the second divorce is a 
divorce after carnal connexion.—Ziffer says 
that no Edit whatever is incumbent upon 
the woman, because, the former Edit dropt 
in consequence of the second marriage and 
therefore cannot recur ; and no Edit it due 
on account of the second divorce, as thut is a 
divorce before consummation : but the argue* 
ments of the two Elders, as above recited, 
are a sufficient reply to this. 

Ir a Zimmee, or infidel subject, repudiate 
his wife who is also an infidel subject, no 
Edit is incumbent upon her : and the same 
rule applies to an alien woman who having 
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been converted to the faith, comes from the 
foreign into the Mussulman territory: * it is 
therefore lawful for such women to marry 
before the expiration of the term of Edit, 
unless they be pregnant. This is the opinion 
of Haneefa with respect to such infidel sub* 
jects as do not hold or believe in the obliga¬ 
tion of Edit. The two disciples say that Edit 
is incumbent upon women of either descrip¬ 
tion upon infidel subjects, because they 
have bound themselves to the observance of 
all such things as appertain to the temporal 
law ; and upon aliens who, having embraced 
the faith, come into the Mussulman territory, 
because it is so upon such women on other 
accounts, such as the death of their husbands, 
or the in admitting the son of the husband to 
carnal connexion, and is therefore equally 
obligatory on account of separation of coun¬ 
try ;—contrary to the case where a man, being 
converted to the faith, comes from a foreign 
into a Mussulman territory, and his wife 
remains in the foreign country, for upon her 
no Edit is incumbent, as the obligation of it 
cannot reach or effect her in a foreign land. 
—The argument of Haneefa with respect to 
infidel subjects is that they not being under 
any obligation in respect to the ordinances of 
the law, the obligation of the Edit, as a right 
of the law, cannot be conceived to affect 
them ; nor can jt be supposed to do so on 
account of the right of the husband, as he 
does not hold or believe in the obligation of 
it, and his arguments with respect to alien 
woman are twofold First, God has con- 
manded Mussulmans, saying, ye may 

MARRY FOREIGN WOMEN, WHO BEING CON¬ 
VERTED TO THE FAITH. COME INTO THE TER¬ 
RITORY OF THE BELIEVERS SECONDLY 

wherever the Edit is incumbent, the right of 
man is connected with it; but a Hirbee, or 
alien, is not considered as man, but as mere 
matter (whence it is that he is made a pro¬ 
perty or slave).—But where the woman is 
pregnant the Edit is incumbent, on account 
that the foetus of which she is pregnant is of 
established descent.—It is recorded from 
Haneefa that it is lawful to marry such 
women, being pregnant, but that the hus¬ 
band must refrain from carnal connexion 
until after delivery, in like manner as in the 
case of women pregnant and by whoredom.— 
The former, however, is the better opinion. 

Section, 

Of Hidad, or Mourning. 

Definition Hidad is understood a 
woman abstaining from the use of perfumes, 
sijchas scented or other oils ; or of ornaments, 
such as dying the edge of the eyelids with 
antimony, and so forth, exocpt on account of 
some particular pretext, or (as is said in the 
Sagheer on account of aches or pains 
whjch th ose application may remedy. 

•This supposes a woman who, having been 
converted to the faith m a foreign land, 
deserts her infidel husband there, and comes 
into trie Mussulman territory. 


Mourning is incumbent on the death of a 
husband — Hidad, or mourning, is incum¬ 
bent upon a woman whose husband dies, 
where she is of mature age and a Musslima, 
because the Prophet has said, "It is not law¬ 
ful for a woman who believes in God, and a 
future state, to observe Hidad for more than 
three days on account of the death of any one 
except her husband ; but for him it is incum¬ 
bent upon her to observe Hidad for the space 
of four months and ten days. 

Although he die during the wife's Edit 
from irreversible divorce — Our doctors say 
that it is equally incumbent upon a woman 
whose husband dies whilst she is under 
repudiation by irreversible divorce.—Shafci 
asserts that it is not incumbent upon her, 
because the sole intention of its institution is 
to signify grief for the decease of a husband 
who has faithfully adhered to the marriage 
contract until death ; but there is no cause of 
grief for the demise of one who had, during 
life, thrown his wife into aifficulty and per¬ 
plexity by divorce. The arguments of our 
doctors, in support of their opinion upon this 
point, are twofold, First, the Prophet forbade 
women under Edit dyeing their hands with 
Hinna,* as it is a species of perfume ; 
Secondly, mourning is incumbent as a sign 
of grief tor the loss of the blessings of matri¬ 
mony, which is not only the means of her 
support, but also of the preservation of her 
chastity ; and an irreversible divorce is a more 
complete termination of those blessings than 
even death itself, since it is lawful for a 
woman to perform the last offices of ablution, 
and so forth, to the corpse of a deeeased hus¬ 
band from whom she is not irreversibly 
divorced, whereas it is not lawful for her to 
perform those offices to the corpse of one 
from whom she is completely divorced; 
wherefore in this case also a mourning is 
incumbent.—It may here be observed that 
mourning is incumbent for two reasons : 
First, a^ it is a manifestation of grief (as 
wa£ mentioned above. Secondly, because 
ornamenting or setting off the person by the 
use of the above articles is a means of ex¬ 
citing the desires of men, and to a woman 
under Edit marriage is forbidden, wherefore 
she must refrain from the use of such things, 
lest she fall into that which is prohibited.—- 
It is recorded, in the Nakl Saheeh, that the 
Prophet would not permit women under Edit 
to use antimony upon their eyelids, or to 
apoint themselves, as the former is an orna¬ 
ment, and the latter is one way of using per¬ 
fume.—By what is said in the definition of 
Hidad, in the beginning of this section, viz., 
"abstaining from perfumes, and so forth, 
except on account of some particular pre¬ 
text," is to be understood the use of 
those is lawful, where there is any sufficient 


•A sort of herb, the juice of which dyes 
the palms of the hands and soles of the feet 
of a reddish colour. The herb Cyprus, or 
privet. 
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reason for it, as they are then used of neces¬ 
sity : but it is requisite that the intention [of 
the mourner] in the use of them be medicine, 
and not ornament. 

If a woman be accustomed to the use of 
unctions, in such a manner that there might 
be an apprehension of her health suffering 
from the disuse, in this case, provided the 
cause for apprehension be in her conception 
apparent and evident, it is lawful to continue 
the use of them, because things of which 
occurrence is strongly apprehended by her 
are considered as actually existing and estab¬ 
lished, and in the same manner, she may 
wear warm furred or velvet garments, where 
there is a necessity : but it is in no way law¬ 
ful for her to use Hinna, because of the pre- 
ceot of the Prophet before recited : nor to 
wear cloth dyed with saffron, before that 
gives a perfume. 

Mounding not incumbent upon infidel 
women or infants (but it is incumbent upon 
slaves). — -Mourning is not incumbent upon 
an infidel woman, as she is not bound to the 
observances required by the law ; neither is 
it incumbent upon infants or girls under age, 
for the sai^ne reason ; but it is incumbent 
upon female slaves, they being bound to the 
observances of the law in all such points as 
do not affect the right of their owner, which 
is the case with mourning ; it is to be ob¬ 
served, however, that the mourning, with 
respect to female slaves does not include a 
prohibition from going abroad, since this 
would be an infringement upon the pro¬ 
prietor's right, which precedes the right of 
God, as the individual is necessitous, whereas 
God, is not so. 

Nor upon Am'Walid, nor upon widows 
from invalid marriage. — Mourning is not 
incumbent upon an Am-Walid under Edit 
from the decease of her proprietor ; nor upon 
a woman under Edit who has been contracted 
in an invalid marriage, because, with re¬ 
spect to such women, the blessing:? of mar¬ 
riage cannot be said to perish so as to afford 
a reason for the manifestation of grief, rtiore- 
over, ornaments and the use of perfumes, 
and so forth, are in their original nature 
allowable : and where no special reason 
appears for the prohibition of them, they 
necessarily continue to be so. 

Proposing for a woman during her Edit 
is disapproved .— It is not decent in any per¬ 
son publicly or expressly to solicit or seek 
connexion with a woman under Edit; but 
it matters not if this be done in an indirect 
and ambiguous manner : yet they should not 
pass any secret promise of marriage to each 
other, this being forbidden in the Koran.— 
The ambiguous mode of proposal above men¬ 
tioned is described by Ebn Abbas to be, that 
the man in the woman's presence may de¬ 
clare his wish to marry, in general terms 
without any particular application. 

Rules for the behaviour of women during 
Edit ,—It is not not lawful for a woman under 
divorce to go abroad, either in the night or 
day, whether the divorce be reversible or 


irreversible, because the word of God in the 
Koran forbids them from appearing abroad : 
but a widow is at liberty to go forth during 
the whole day, and for a short eason of the 
night also ; yet she must not pass the night 
anywhere but in her own apartments. The 
reason of this indulgence is that as a widow 
has no provision from her husband's pro¬ 
perty, it may be necessary that she should go 
forth to seek for a subsistence, and it may 
sometimes happen that she is detained abroad 
a considerable time, perhaps till after night¬ 
fall, whence the extension of the liberty to a 
part of the night ; but it is otherwise with 
a woman under divorce, as she is entitled 
[during Edit] to a subsistence from the hus¬ 
band. Yet if a woman were to enter into 
an engagement of Khoola with her husband, 
making the consideration for Khoola to con¬ 
sist of her subsistence during her Edit, some 
say that she is at liberty to go during the 
day, while others maintain that she has no 
liberty of going forth whatever, as the loss 
of alimony during Edit is a consequence of 
her own voluntary act, wherefore the prohi¬ 
bition, which is right of the law, still con¬ 
tinues in force. 

It is incumbent upon a woman under Edit 
that she observe and accomplish the same in 
the place where she was resident at the period 
of divorce taking place, or of the husband's 
decease, whether that be her own accustomed 
dwelling, or a house where she may be upon 
a visit (that of her parents, for instance), 
because this is so ordered in the Koran ; and 
it also appears in the traditionary precepts 
of the Prophet that he said to a woman 
whose husband was slain, ''stay in your own 
house until your Edit be a accomplished. 

A widow may remove from her husband’s 
house, if inconveniently situated there. — If the 
apartment allotted to a widow, in the house 
of her deceased husband, be not sufficiently 
spacious for her accommodation, and it 
should happen that the heirs of the defunct 
exclude her from the other parts of the 
house, it is then lawful for her to remove 
elsewhere, because she has here an excuse, 
and any good pretext suffices in all matters 
appertaining to the spiritual law, of which 
description is Edit; the case is therefore the 
same here as where the woman has reason to 
fear thieves in her own house, or where 
there is an apprehension of its falling, or 
where she holds it by hire, and is unable to 
pay the rent: all which circumstances are a 
sufficient case of removal as well as in the 
present case. 

A wife under irreversible divorce must bs 
accommodated with a separate apartment— 
Where a husbaifd and wife are separated by 
irreversible or triplicate divorce, it is requi¬ 
site that there be a curtain or partition 
between them ; and there is no objection to 
their continuing to reside in the same house, 
provided this be attended to, as the husband 
has himself declared her to be prohibited to 
him ; but if he be a dissolute persotf, one 
who has no command of his passions, and of 
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whom it may be apprehended that he will 
commit with her that which is unlawful, it 
is in this case expedient that she remove to 
another house (since there it evidently a 
sufficient excuse), and that she continue there 
until the accomplishment of her Edit ; it is 
better, however, that the dissolute husband 
leave her in his house, and remove to 
another himself.—It is laudable in the par¬ 
ties, whether the husband be dissolute or 
otherwise, to engage a female friend to re¬ 
side in the house with them, who may be 
able to prevent any improper connexion.— 
If the dweling house be so small as not to 
admit of their residing in it under these pre¬ 
cautions, it is then necessary that the wife 
remove elsewhere ; but it is better that ihe 
husband remove, and leave her to reside in 
the house. All this proceeds upon a suppo¬ 
sition of the husband’s having no more than 
one house. 

Rule respecting a wife divorced upon a 
journey .— If a woman accompany her ; hus 
band upon a journey, or on a pilgrimage to 
Mecca, and he give her three divorces upon 
the way, or die, leaving her in ail uninhabited 
place, she must return to her own city, pro¬ 
vided the distance be within three days’ 
journey, because this is not to be considered 
as going abroad, but rather as a cosequence 
of her having before gone abroad ; but if the 
distance exceed three days’ journey, she is 
then at liberty cither to return home, or to 
proceed upon the pilgrimage, whether her 
guardian be with her or not.—The compiler 
of this work observes that this is only where 
she is left within three days’ journey from 
Mecca, where her stay would be more dan¬ 
gerous than her proceeding ; but her return 
to her own city is preferable, in order 
that she may there accomplish her Edit in 
the house of her husband.—But if, in the 
case under consideration, the divorce or 
death occur in a city, or other inhabited 
place, the woman must not go forth from 
that place until her Edit be accomplished, 
after which she may leave it, provided she be 
accompanied by any male relation within the 
prohibited degrees.—What is here advanced 
is the doctrine of Haneefa.—The two dis¬ 
ciples say that, if the woman be accompanied 
by a relation within the prohibited degrees, 
she may leave the place before her Edit be 
past; for they argue that she ought to be 
allowed to return home, in order that she 
may relieve herself from the disagreeable 
circumstance attending her residence in a 
strange place, and also from the derangement 
and trouble of a journey, because these are 
sufficient pretexts, and the impropriety of 
her travelling is removed \>y the circum¬ 
stance of her relation accompanying her — 
To this Haneefa replies that Edit affords a 
stronger reason against removal than even 
the want of a relation's protection, as a 
woman may lawfully go to any distance 
within a day's journey, without being accom¬ 
panied by a relation, whereas tHis is not 
lawful for a woman under Edit: and where 


it is unlawful for a woman to go to any 
greater distance, unaccompanied by a rela¬ 
tion, it is for one under Edit, a fortiori. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

OF THE ESTABLISHMENT OF PARENTAGE. 

A child born after six months from the 
date of a marriage upon which is suspended 
a conditional divorce, is the lawful offspring 
of such marriage. —If a man mane a declara¬ 
tion, saying, “if I marry such a woman she 
is divorced,” and he afterwards marry her, 
and she produce a child after six months 
from the day of the marriage,* the parentage 
of the child is established in him, and the 
dower is incumbent upon him ; the former is 
established, because the wife is in this case 
considered as a partner of his bed at the 
period of conception, as having brought forth 
a child at the expiration of six complete 
months from the date of the marriage, a 
time considerably posterior to the divorce, 
since that takes place immediately after the 
marriage, wherefore the conception must be 
considered as having take i place prior to the 
divorce, that is, within the marriage. 

Objection. —It is not to be imagined that 
conception should take place at the time of 
marriage, as it is a consequence of the carnal 
act, which happens posterior to it ; how 
therefore, can it be established that the con* 
ception took place before divorce, since the 
latter occurs upon the instant of the marriage? 

Reply. —Conception may be imagined upon 
the instant of the marriage, as it is possible 
that the man may marry the woman whilst in 
the commission of the carnal act, and conse¬ 
quently, that marriage and conception may 
have taken place at the tame instance , and 
as genealogy is a matter, the establishment of 
which is of great moment, this supposition 
has therefore been adopted : and the dower 
is incumbent, because the descent of the 
child being established in him, he is vir¬ 
tually held to have cohabited with his wife ; 
and it is due on account of consummation. 

The parentage of a child born two years 
after reversible divorce is established in the 
divorce .— If a man repudiate his wife by 
a divorce reversible, and she bring forth a 
child at the end of two years, or more, from 
the time of the divorce, the parentage of the 
child is established in him, and the divorce 
is reversed, provided she had not before 
declared the accomplishment of her Edit, 
because it is possible that her pregnancy 
may have taken place during Edit, as the 
Tonar (or term of purity) of some women 


* This means any time between six months 
and two years from the date of the marriage 
as the former of these is held to be the 
shortest, and the latter the longest possible 
term of pregnancy. 
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is much longer than that of others, which 
circumstance may have protracted its con¬ 
tinuance : but if she be delivered of a child 
within less than two years from the 
divorce, she becomes completely separated 
from her husband, on account of the com¬ 
pletion of her Edit by delivery; and in this 
case also the parentage of the child is 
established in the husband, because it is as 
possible that the conception may have taken 
place previous to divorce (that is, within the 
marriage), as it is that it may have taken 
place after divorce (that is, within the Edit) : 
but yet reversal is not established, because, 
as it is possible that conception took place 
after divorce, so it is also possible that it took 
place before divorce : wherefore reversal can¬ 
not be established, on account of the doubt 
which exists on this point : but where the 
woman is not delivered until after two years, 
reversal is established, as the conception is 
posterior to divorce, and must be attributed 
to the husband, since no charge of adultery 
has been advanced against the wife, where¬ 
fore it is evident that he has had connexion 
with her during Edit, a circumstance by 
which reversal is established. 

And so also of the child horn within two 
years after triplicate or irreversible divorce . 
—If a man repudiate his wife either by three 
divorces, or by an irreversible divorce, and 
she be delivered of a child within less than 
two years from the period of the divorce, the 
parentage is established in him, as it is possi¬ 
ble that the pregnancy may have existed at 
that time ; and the right of cohabitation does 
not positively appear to have been dissolved 
previous to pregnancy, whence the parentage 
is established in this manner for the sake of 
caution.—But if the delivery were not to take 
place until after the expiration of two years 
from the period of separation, the parentage 
of the child is not established, as pregnancy 
in that case evidently appears to ha^e taken 
place posterior to divorce, and consequently 
the child cannot be supposed to be begotten 
by the man in question, since to him carnal 
connexion with the woman is unlawful : yet 
if he claim the child as his own, the parentage 
is established in him, as he here takes it 
upon himself, and it may be accounted for 
by supposing him to have had connexion with 
the woman, erroneously, during her Edit. 

And so likewise of a child born of a wife 
under age within nine months after either 
irreversible or reversible divorce.— If a man 
repudiate, by an irreversible divorce, a wife 
who is under the age of puberty, but yet 
auch an one as may admit of carnal con¬ 
nexion, and she bring forth a child after the 
expiration of nine months from the time 
of divorce, the parentage of the child is 
not established in him ; but if the delivery 

* X l » l ^ c 5t, .^an nine months, it is 
established. This is according to Haneefa 
and Mohammed,—Aboo Yoosaf says that 
the parentage is established in the man, 
although the child, should not be born within 
less than two years from the period of divorce. 


because she was under Edit, and it is possible 
that the pregnancy may have existed at the 
time of the divorce, and she not have declared 
the accomplishment of her Edit, wherefore 
this infant wife is the same as a full-grown 
woman.—The agrument of Haneefa and 
Mohammed is that the Edit, of the wife is 
in the case appointed to be counted by 
months, therefore it is accomplished at the 
expiration of three months, by the rule of 
the law, independent of any declaration on 
her part ;—if, therefore, she be delivered of 
a child within less than six months from the 
end of that term which completes her Edit, 
the parentage of the child is established ; 
but, if she bring not forth until after that 
time, the parentage is not established, as it 
aopears to have been begotten at the time 
when she was not a partner of the husband's 
bed, for the case treats of a girl irreversibly 
divorced under puberty, and consequently 
not subject to the menstrual discharge, and 
whose Edit is therfore completed by the 
lapse of time, namely, three months, where¬ 
fore it is not possible that pregnancy should 
have existed at the time of divorce ; and the 
right of cohabitation appears to have un¬ 
doubtedly expired before pregnancy, so that 
the descent cannot be established. And if the 
wife under these circumstances be repudiated 
by a reversible divorce, the rule is the same 
(with Haneefa and Mohammed) as before re¬ 
cited. Aboo Yoosaf savs that the parentage 
of the child is established in the husband if 
it be born within twenty-seven months from 
the time of divorce, as it must be allowed 
that he may have had connexion with her at 
the latter rnd of the term of three months, 
which constitutes her Edit, and she be deli¬ 
vered within the longest term of pregnancy 
admitted by the law, namely two years. But 
if the infant wife declare her pregnancy to 
have taken place during Edit, the rule is 
then the same as with respect to grown 
women ; that is to say, the parentage of the 
ch’ld is established in the husband^ as her 
puberty is proved by her own affirmation. 

The parentage of a child born of a widow 
within two years after the decease o f t her 
husband is established in him.—I p a widow 
bring forth a child, the parentage is estab¬ 
lished in her husband, provided the delivery 
happen within two years from the time of his 
decease.—Ziffer says that if she be not de¬ 
livered until after six months frorn the time 
of the completion of the Edit of widowhood, 
in this case the parentage cannot be estab¬ 
lished, because her Edit, upon the lapse of 
four months and ten days, is completed by 
the ordinance of the law, as the Edit is, by 
the law, fixed to that time, and is therefore 
the same as if she were to declare the accom¬ 
plishment of her Edit, as in the case of the 
infant before mentioned.—Our doctors, on 
the other hand, say that the Edit of the 
woman in question is not absolutely fixed 
at four months and ten days, but has also 
another mode of completion, namely, delivery 
since marriage with an adult woman is con. 
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sidered as a cause of pregnancy ; contrary to 
the case of a girl under puberty, because the 
natural state of such an one is an incapacity 
to bear children, as an infant is not a subject 
of impregnation until she attain maturity, 
and concerning the maturity of the infant 
there is a doubt. 

And so also of a child Inrn within six 
months after the wife declaring her Edit to 
have expired.—I f a woman under Edit de¬ 
clare the same to be accomplished, and be 
afterwards delivered of a child within less 
than six months from the time of her declara¬ 
tion, the parentage of the child is established, 
as it is evident that her declaration was un¬ 
founded, and is consequently null : but if 
she be delivered after six months from the 
time of her declaration, the parentage is not 
established, because nothing appears in this 
case to annul her declaration, as it is possible 
that her pregnancy may have occurred after 
that. 

Whatever he the occasion of the Edit .— 
This reasoning applies to every woman 
under Edit, whatever the occasion may be, 
whether divorce reversible or irreversible, or 
the decease of her husband ; or of whatever 
description or nature, whether it be counted 
by months, or by the return of the courses. 

The birth must be proved by evidence — 
When a woman under Edit is delivered of 
a child, the parentage is not established, 
(according to Haneefa), unless the birth be 
proved by the evidence of two male witnesses 
or of one male and two females.—This is a rule 
where there is no apparent pregnancy, or 
where the same is not acknowledged by the 
husband ; but if the pregnancy be apparent, 
or the husband have acknowledged it, the 
parentage is established independent of the 
testimony of witness. The two disciples 
maintain that, in all cases, the .parentage 
is established upon the testimony of one 
woman,—because the husband’s right of co¬ 
habitation still continues during Edit, and 
it is this right which occasions the fixing of 
the parentage of a child upon the husband, 
wherefore nothing more is required that 
some person prove the birth, and the identity, 
by testifying “This is the child of which 
such a woman was delivered,”—and thus 
much may be sufficiently proved by the testi¬ 
mony of a single woman, in the same manner 
as it is during marriage, in a case where 
the husband disputes tha child's identity.— 
Haneefa, on the other hand, argues that the 
Edit is accomplished by the woman's decla¬ 
ration of delivery ; but the mere completion 
of Edit is not proof, and the descent still 
remains to be first established, for which 
reasQtffijtfs that complete proof (that is, the 
testimSK of two men, or of one man and two 
wontiaBs made a condition ; but it would 
beotKif^ise if the pregnancy were apparent, 
or acknowledged by the husband, as in this 
base the parentage is established prior to the 
birth : and the^child's identity is there ascer¬ 
tained by the identity* of one woman,—the 
midwife, for instance. 


I The parentage of child born of a widov, 
when uncontraverted, is established, in her 
deceased husband, independent of evidence •— 
If a man under Edit from the death of her 
husband bring forth a child and declare it 
to be his, and the heirs confirm her assertion, 
though no person hear evidence to the birth, 
the child is held to be descended of the hus¬ 
band, according to all our doctors.* This, 
with respect to inheritance, is evident, as 
inheritance is a sole right of the heirs,'and 
consequently their testimony or acknowledg¬ 
ment is to be credited in every matter which 
affects it.—A question, however, may arise in 
the case whether the parentage of the child 
be by such testimony established with respect 
to others than those heirs : and upon this the 
learned in the law observe, that if those heirs 
be persons of a description capable of being 
admitted as witness, the parentage is estab¬ 
lished with respect to all others as well as 
themselves, because their testimony amounts 
to proof, for which reason some doctors re¬ 
quire that their confirmation of the woman's 
assertion be delivered in the form of evidence, 
but the necessity of this is denied by others, 
because the establishment of parentage, with 
respect to the rest of mankind, is a necessary 
consequence of its establishment with respect 
to the immediate heirs of the deceased by 
their confirmation; and where a matter^ is 
once fully established upon any particular 
ground, no necessity exists for any further 
conditions with respect to its establishment. . 

A child born within less than six months 
after marriage is not the offspring of that 
marriage ; but if after six months it is so, 
independent of the husband’s acknowledg¬ 
ment ; or upon the evidence of one witness 
the birth where he denies it: and Lean is 
incumbent , if he persist in his denial; and 
the wife*s testimony is to be credited in respect 
to the date of the marriage .—If a man marry 
a womali, and she bring forth a child within 
lfcss than six months after the marriage, the 
patentage of the child is not established in 
the husband, as pregnancy in that case ap¬ 
pears to have existed previous to the mar¬ 
riage, and consequently cannot be derived 
from him ; but if she be delivered after six 
months, it is established, whether he acknow¬ 
ledge it or not, because then the marriage 
appears to have existed at the time of im¬ 
pregnation, and the term of pregnancy is 
complete. If, moreover, the husband deny 
the birth, it may be proved by the evidence 
of one woman, after which the parentage is 
established in virtue of the marriage ; and 
such being the case, if he persist in denying 
the child, imprecation becomes incumbent, 
because his denial then amounts to an im¬ 
putation on his wife's chastity, since it im¬ 
plies a charge of adultery against her. And 
if, upon the birth of a child, a dispute were 
to arise between the husband and wife, he 


•This means, at whatever time the child 
be born, after the husband's decease* 
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asserting that he had married her only four i 
months before , and she maintaining that 
they had been married six months, the de- 1 
claration of the wife is to be credited, and 1 
the {child belongs to the husband, because ! 
apparent circumstances testify for the wife, 
as it appears that her pregnancy has been a 
consequence of marriage and not of whore¬ 
dom.—A question has arisen among our 
doctors whether the woman's assertion is to 
be credited without being confirmed by oath? 
The two disciples hold that it requires tier 
oath ; but Haneefa maintains ihe contrary 
opinion. 

Divorce suspended upon the birth of a child 
cannot take place on the evidence of one 
woman to , the birth.— If a man suspend 
divorce upon the circumstance of his wife's 
bearing a child, by saying to her, “upon 
being delivered of this child you are di¬ 
vorced,"—and a woman afterwards give 
testimony to her being delivered, yet divorce 
does not take place according to Haneefa. 
The two disciples maintain that divorce takes 
place, because the evidence of a single woman 
suffices in ail such matters as are improper 
to be held by men ; and the evidence of 
one woman to a birth being admitted, it is 
also to be admitted with respect to whatever 
proceeds from the birth, which in the pre¬ 
sent instance is divorce.—The argument of 
Haneefa is that the woman, in this case, 
stands as a plaintiff for penalty against her 
husband, and he appears as the defendant, 
wherefore her claim cannot be established 
but by complete proof.— The foundation of 
this is that the evidence of a woman is 
admitted with respect to child-birth from 
necessity only, and has therefore no effect 
with respect to divorce, since that is a matter 
altogether distinct from child-birth, and un¬ 
connected with it, although such connection 
appear to exist from the peculiar circum¬ 
stances of the present case. But if the 
husband acknowledge the pregnancy, divorce 
takes place upon the woman independent of 
the evidence of others, according to Haneefa. 
'—The two disciples hold that in this case also 
the testimony of the midwife is necessary, 
because proof is indispensable to the establish¬ 
ment of a Dawee Hint, or claim of penalty, 
and the evidence of the midwife amounts to 
proof, according to what was before said.— 
The arguments of Haneefa are twofold ;— 
First, the acknowledgment of pregnancy 
amounts to an acknowlegment of that which 
pregnancy induces, and extends thereto, and 
that thing is child-birth; Secondly, the 
husband, in acknowledging the pregnancy, 
declares his wife a trustee, as the child is a 
deposit in her possession, and consequently 
her word is to be credited in the surrender 
of the deposit, as much as that of any other 
trustee. 

The term of pregnancy is from six months 
to two years .—The longest term of preg¬ 
nancy is two years, because of the declaration 
of Aysha, "the child does not remain in the 


mother's womb beyond two years and the 
shortest term is six months, because the 
sacred text says, "the whole term’ of 
Pregnancy and weaning is thiWty 
months;" and Ibn Abbas has said that 
the term of suckling is two years, wherefore 
six months remain for the pregnancy.— 
Shafei has said that the longest term of 
pregnancy extends to four 1 years; but the 
text here quoted, and the opinion of Ibn 
Abbas as above, testify against him.—It is 
probable that Shafei may have delivered 
this opinion upon hearsay, as this is a 
matter which does not admit of reasoning. 

Case of a man divorcing a wife who is a 
slave, and then purchasing her .—If a, man 
marry a female slave, and afterwards divorce 
her, and then purchase her, and she be 
delivered of a child within less than six 
months from the day of purchase, the 
parentage is established in him; but if she 
be delivered after six months, the parentage 
is not established ; because, in the first 
instance, the child is considered as born of a 
woman under Edit, conception appearing to 
have taken place before purchase ; but in 
the second instance, it is regarded as slave- 
born, as the length of the term of pregnancy 
here admits of conception being referred to 
a time subsequent to purchase; and the 
child thus appearing to be born (not of a 
wife, but) of a slave, his acknowledgment 
requisite to the establishment of its parent¬ 
age.—What is not advanced proceeds upon 
the supposition of the slave being repudiated 
by a single divorce, reversible or irreversible, 
or by Khoola ; but if she be repudiated by 
two divorces, the parentage of the child is 
established, if it be born within two years 
from the date of the divorce, because in this 
case she is rendered uulawful to her husband 
by the rigorous prohibition, whence the 
pregnancy can be referred only to a time 
previous to divorce, since, under such a 
circumstance she is not rendered lawful to 
the man by his subsequent purchase of her. 

Miscellaneous cases —If a man say to his 
female slave, "if there be a child in your 
womb it is mine," upon a woman afterwards 
bearing testimony to the birth, the slave 
becomes Am-Walid to that man, because 
here all that is requisite is to prove the 
child's indentity, by showing that "such a 
woman has been delivered of such a child," 
—and this is sufficiently ascertained by the 
testimony of the midwife, according to all 
our doctors. 

Ip a man say of a boy, "this is my son/' 
and afterwards die, and the mother come 
declaring herself to be the wife of the 
deceased, she must be considered as such, 
and the boy as his child, and they both 
inherit of him. It is recorded in the Na- 
wadir that this rule proceeds upon a favour¬ 
able construction of the law, for analogy 
requires that the woman should not inherit, 
since descent is established not only in 
virtue of a valid marriage, but also of an 
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invalid marriage, or of erroneous carnal 
connexion, or of possession by right of 
property, and therefore the main's declara ¬ 
tion that “this is his son’* does not amount 
to an acknowledgment of his having mar¬ 
ried the mother: but the reason for a more 
favourable construction of the law here is, 
that the case supposes the woman to be one 
whose freedom and materal right in the 
child are platters of public notoriety, and 
the validity of a marriage is ascertained 
by circumstances. But if the woman be 
not known to be free, and the heirs of the 
husband maintain that she is only an Am- 
Walid, she is not entitled to any inherit¬ 
ance, because the mere appearance of freedom 
(supposing the case to occur in a Mussulman 
territory), although it defend the party 
from slavery, is not sufficient to establish a 
claim of inheritance. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

OF HIZANIT, OR THE CARE OF INFANT 
CHILDREN 

In case of separation , the care of the infant 
children belongs to the wife. —If a separation 
take place between a husband and wife, who 
are possessed of an infant child, the right 
of nursing and keeping it rests with the 
mother, because it is recorded that a woman 
once applied to the Prophet; saying "O 
Prophet of God ! this is my son, the fruit 
of my womb, cherished in my bosom and 
suckled at my breast, and his father is de¬ 
sirous of taking him away from me into his 
own care —to which the Prophet replied, 
“thou hast a right in the child prior to that 
of thy husband, so long as thou dost not 
marry with a stranger moreover, a mother 
is naturally not only more tender, but also 
better qualified to cherish a child during in¬ 
fancy, so that committing the care to her is 
of advantage, to the child ; and Siddeek 
alluded to this, when he addressed Omar on 
a similar occasion, saying, “the spittle of the 
mother is better for thy child than honey, O 
Omar I” which was said at a time when 
separation, had taken place between Omar 
and his wife, the mother of Assim, the latter 
being then an infant at the breast, and Omar 
desirous of taking him from the mother ; and 
these words were spoken in the presence of 
many of the companions, none of whom 
contradicted him:—but the Nifka or sub¬ 
sistence of the child is incumbent upon the 
father, as shall be hereafter explained. It 
Is to be observed, however, that if the 
mother refuse to keep the child, there is 
no constraint upon her, as a variety of 
causes may operate to render her incapable 
of the charge. 

Order of precedence in Hizanit, after the 
mother. —If the mother of an infant die, 
the right of Hizanit (or infant education) 
rests with the maternal grandmother, in pre¬ 


ference to the paternal, because it originates 
! in, and is derived from, the mother ; but if 
she be not living, the paternal grandmother 
has then a right prior to any oth^r relation 
she being as one of the child's mothers (whence 
it is that she is entitled to a sixth of the 
effects of a child of her son, which is ; the 
mother's share*) ; and she must, moreover, be 
considered as having a more tender interest 
in her own offspring than any collateral 
relation. If there be no grandmother living, 
in this case a sister is preferable to either 
a maternal or paternal aunt, as she is the 
daughter of the father and mother, or of one 
of them, whence it is that phe would take 
place of the aunts in inheritance—(according 
to one tradition, the maternal aunt is pre¬ 
ferable to a half-sister by the father side, the 
, Prophet having said, “the maternal aunt is 
| as a mother").—A full sister, also, has pre- 
! ference to an half-sister, maternal or paternal; 

! and a maternal sister to a paternal sister ; 
t because the right of Hizanit is derived to 
I them through the mother. The maternal aunt 
| has preference to the paternal, because pre¬ 
cedence is given, in this point, to the mater¬ 
nal relation. The same distinction 'also* pre¬ 
vails among the aunt as among the sisters ; 
—that is, she who is doubly related has a 
preference to her who iR singly related ; thus 
the maternal aunt, who is full sister to the 
mother precedes an half sister, maternal or 
paternal : and, in the same manner, a mater¬ 
nal sister precedes a paternal sister ; and so 
also of the paternal aunts. If, however, any 
of these women, having the right of Hizanit, 
should marry a stranger, her right is thereby 
annulled, an account of the tradition before 
quoted, and also because, where the husband 
is a stranger, it is to be apprehended that he 
may treat the child unkindly : where the 
woman, therefore, who has charge of an 
infant marries, it is neither advantageous 
nor advisable that the infant remain with 
her, unless the person she marries be a 
relation,—as where the mother, for instance, 
having charge, marries the child's paternal 
uncle, or the maternal grandmother marries 
the paternal grandfather,—because these 

men, being as parents, it is to be expected 
that they will behave with tenderness:— 
and so also of any other relation within the 
prohibited degrees, for the same reason. 

Any woman whose right of Hizanit is an¬ 
nulled by her marrying a stranger recovers 
the right by the dissolution of the marriage, 
the objection to her exercise of it being 
thereby removed. 

In defeat of the maternal, it rests with the 
nearest paternal relation: —If there be no 
woman to whom the right of Hizanit apper¬ 
tains, and the men of the family dispute it, 
in this case the nearest paternal relation has 
the preference, he being the one to whom 
the authority of guardian belongs (the de- 


*This must mean, in case of tha mother's 
death. 
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grees of paternal relationship are treated of 
in their proper place): but n is to be ob¬ 
served that the child must not be entrusted 
to any relation beyond the prohibited degrees, 
such as the Mawla or emancipator of a s<ave, 
or the son of the paternal uncle, as in this 
there may be apprehension of treachery. 

Length of the term of Hizanit .—1 he right 
of Hizanit, with respect to a male child, ap¬ 
pertains to the mother; grandmother, or so 
forth, until he become independent ot it him¬ 
self, that is to say, become capable of shitt¬ 
ing, eating, drinking, and performing the 
other natural functions without assistance; 
after which the charge devolves upon the 
father, or next paternal relation entitled to 
the office of guardian, because, when thus 
far advanced, it then becomes necessary to 
attend to his education in all branches of 
useful and ornamental science, and to ini¬ 
tiate him into a knowledge of men and man¬ 
ners, to effect which the father or paternal 
relations are best qualified (Kasaf says that 
the Hizanit, with respect to a boy, ceases at 
the end of seven years, as in general a child 
at that age is capable of performing all the 
necessary offices lor himseif, without assist- 
ance).—But the right of Hizanit with respect 
to a girl appertains to the mother, grand¬ 
mother, and so forth, until the first appear¬ 
ance of the menstrual discharge (that is to 
say, until she attain the age of puberty), 
because a girl has occasion to learn such 
manners and accomplishments as are proper to 
women, to the teaching of which the female 
relations are most competent ; but after that 
period the charge of her properly belongs to 
the father, because a girl, after maturity, 
requires some person to superintend her 
conduct, and to this the father is most 
completely qualified. It is recorded from 
Mohammed that the care of a female child 
devolves upon the father as soon as she 
begins to feel the carnal appetite,** as she 
then requires a superintendence over her 
conduct ; and it is universally admitted that 
the right of Hizanit of girls is restricted to 
that period, with respect to all the female 
relations except the mother and grandmother. 
It is written in the Jama Sagheer, that the 
right of Hizanit, with any except the mother 
or grandmother, discontinues upon the girl 
becoming capable of performing natural 
offices without assistance, because no other 
is entitled to require any service of her 
(whence it is that they cannot hire her as a 
servant to others), and such being the case 
the end (namely, the girl's education) cannot 
be obtained: but it is otherwise with the 
mother or grandmother, as they are invested 
with a legal right to require her services. 

A slave has the right upon obtaining her 
freedom .—If a man contract his female slave 


*This is supposed by the Mussulmans to 
commence some time before the appearance 
of the menstrual discharge, at between 
eleven and twelve years of age. 
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or Am-Walid, in marriage to any person, and 
she bear a child to her husband, ana the 
master afterwards emancipate her, she then 
becomes (with respect to the child) as a free 
woman ; that is, upon becoming free she 
obtains her right of Hizanit which had not 
existed while she was a slave, because her 
service, as a slave, would necessarily inter¬ 
fere with the proper discharge of the duties 
of Hizanit. 

And also an infidel mother the wife of a 
Mussulman. —A Zimmeea, or female infidel 
subject, married to a Mussulman, is entitled 
to the Hizanit of her child, although he be 
a Mussulman like the father; but this only 
so long as the child is incapable of forming 
any judgment with respect to religion, and 
whilst there is no apprehension of his im¬ 
bibing an attachment to infidelity ; but when 
this is the case, he must be taken from the 
mother, because, although it be for the child's 
advantage to be under her care until that 
period, his remaining longer with her might 
prove injurious. 

Children after the term of Hizanit, re¬ 
main solely under the care of the father.—A 
boy or girl, having passed the period of 
Hizanit have no option to be with one 
parent in preference to the other, but must 
necessarily thenceforth remain in charge of 
the father. Shafei maintains that they have 
an option to remain with either parent, be¬ 
cause of a tradition of the Prophet to this 
effect. The argument of our doctors is, that 
young persons, from want of judgment, will 
naturally wish to stay with the parent who 
treats them with most indulgence, and lays 
them under least restraint, wherefore giving 
them a choice in this matter would not be 
tenderness, but rather the reverse, as being 
contrary to their true interest ; and it ap¬ 
pears in the Nakl Saheeh that the companions 
withheld this option from children. With 
respect to the tradition cited by Shafei, it 
may be observed that, in the instance there 
alluded to, where the Prophet gave a boy his 
choice, he first prayed to God to direct him 
therein, and the hoy then chose, under the 
influence of the Prophet's prayer. 

Section 

A mother cannot remove with her child to 
a strange place,—-I f a divorced woman be 
desirous of removing with her child out of 
a city, she is not at liberty to do it; but yet 
if she remove with her child out of a city, 
and go to her native place, where the con¬ 
tract of her marriage, was executed, in this 
case her removal is lawful, because the father 
is considered as having also undertaken to 
reside in that place, both in the eye of the 
law. and according to common usage, for the 
Prophet has said, "Whoever marries a 
woman of any city is thereby rendered a 
Denizen of that city;" and hence it js, 
that if an alien woman were to come into the 
Mussulman territory, and there to marry-an 
infidel subject, she also becomes an infidel 
subject; it is to observed, however, that 
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this rule does not apply to an alien' man, 
that is to say, if an alien man were to come 
into the Mussulman territory, and there to 
marry a female subject, he is not thereby 
rendered a subject ; for if he choose, he may 
divorce this wife and return to his own 
country. 

Ip a divorced woman be desirous of remov¬ 
ing with her child to a place which is not 
the place of her nativity, but in which her 
marriage contract was executed, she is not 
at liberty to do it. This demonstrated by 
Kadooree in his compendium, and also ac¬ 
cords with what is related in the Mabsoot. 
The Jama Sagheer says that she may take 
her child thither, because where a marriage 
contract is executed in any place, it occasions 
all the ordinances thereof to exist and have 
force in that place, in the same manner as 
sale amounts to a delivery of the article sold 
in the place of sale ; and a woman's right to 
the care of her children is one of the ordi¬ 
nances of marriage, wherefore she is entitled 
to keep her child in the place where she was 
married, although she be not a native of 
that place. The principle upon which the 
Mabsoot proceeds in this case is, that the 
execution of a contract of marriage in a 
place merely of casual residence (such as the 
stage of a journey, does not constitute it a 
home, according to general usage, and this 
is the better opinion. In short, to the pro¬ 
priety of the woman carrying her child from 
one place to another, two points are essen¬ 
tially requisite one. that she be a native of 
the place to which she goes ; and the other, 
that her marriage contract has been there 
executed; this, however, means only where 
the places are considerably distant ; but if 
they be so near that the father may go to see 
his child and return the same night, there is 
no objection to the wife going to the other 
place with the child, and there remaining ; 
and this, whatever be the size or degree of 
the places, whether cities or villages ; nor is 
there any objection to her removing from 
the village to the city or chief town of a dis¬ 
trict, as this is in no respect injurious to the 
father, and is advantageous to the child, 
since he will thereby become known and ac¬ 
quainted with the people of the place ; but 
the reverse (that is, her removal from the 
city to a village], would be injurious to the 
child, as he would thereby be liable to ac¬ 
quire the low manners and mean sentiments 
of villagers ; wherefore a woman is not at 
liberty to carry her child from a city to a 
village. 


CHAPTER XV. 

Of nifka, or maintenance 

Definition of the term .— Nifka, in the 
language of the law, signifies all those things 
whidn are necessary to the support of life, 
such as food, clothes, and lodging ; many con¬ 
fine it solelv to food. 


Section J 

Of the Nifka of the Wi/e. 

The subsistence of wife it incumbent upon 
her husband .— When a woman surrenders 
herself into the custody of her husband, it is 
incumbent upon him thenceforth to supply 
her with food, clothing, and lodging, whether 
she be a Mussulman or an infidel, because 
such is the precept both in the Koran and 
in the traditions ; and also, because main¬ 
tenance is a recompense for the matrimonial 
restraint : whence it is that where a person 
is in custody of another on account of any 
demand, or so forth, his subsistence is in¬ 
cumbent upon that other,—as when a public 
magistrate, for instance, is imprisoned on 
account of any mal-administration in his 
j office, in which case his subsistance must 
i be provided from the public treasury ; and as 
the authorities upon which this proceeds 
make no distinctions between a Mussulman 
and an infidel, the rule holds the same with 
respect to either in the present case. 

In proportion to the rank and circumstances 
o f the parties .— In adjusting the obligation of 
the Nifka, or maintenance of a wife, regard is 
to be had to the rank and condition lioth of her 
and her husband : thus if the parties be both 
wealthy, he must support her in an opulent 
manner : if they be both poor, he is required 
only to provide for her accordingly : and if 
he be rich, and she poor, he is to afford her 
a moderate subsistence, such as is below the 
former and above the latter. —The compiler 
of this work says that this is the opinion 
adopted by Khasaf; and that decrees pass 
accordingly. Koorokhee is of opinion that 
the rank and condition of the husband alone 
is to be regarded (and such also is the doc¬ 
trine of Shafei), because the sacred text rays, 
“let him support her according to his 
ability/’ —The ground of Khasaf’s opinion 
is a tradition respecting the Prophet, who, 
on a woman applying to him for his judg¬ 
ment upon this point, said to her, “take 
from the property of your husband what¬ 
ever may suffice for the subsistence of your¬ 
self and your child in the customary way 
for which it appears that the circumstances 
of the woman are to be regarded as well as 
those of the man, for maintenance is incum¬ 
bent only so far as may suffice for the pur¬ 
pose intended by it, and as a womam in mean 
circumstances has no occasion for the same 
subsistence as one who is accustomed to live 
in affluence, such is (with respect to her) 
unnecessary ; and as to the text above 
quoted by Shafei, it means no more than 
that if the woman be in affluent circum¬ 
stances, and her husband otherwise, he shall 
suppose her according to his ability, and 
the remainder, or difference, shall be a debt 
upon him. By the expression “customary 
way/' in the tradition quoted by Shafei, is 
to be understood a middling or moderate 
way, that is, a medium between the circum¬ 
stances of the wife and those of the hus¬ 
band where the former happens to be tich 
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and the latter poor ; and as the Prophet in 
his decision left this to the judgment of 
the parties themselves, the proportion is not 
specifically determined by the law.—Sh.fti 
has so determined it, saying that the Nifka 
or maintenance incumbent upon a husband 
in behalf of his wife, if he be opulent, is two 
Mids, or about one thousand Dirms* an¬ 
nually,—if he be poor, one Mid ; and if 
in middling circumstances, one and a half : 
this, however, is not admitted, because a 
thing declared to be incumbent "so far as 
may suffice" cannot be legally fixed at any 
specific rate, as the proportion must neces¬ 
sarily vary according to circumstances. 

And this, although she withhold herself 
on account of her dower. —If a woman re¬ 
fuse to surrender herself to her husband, on 
account of her dower (that is, on account of 
its not hav : ng been paid to her), her main¬ 
tenance does not drop, but is incumbent 
upon the husband, although she be not yet 
within his custody, since her refusal is only 
in pursuance of her right, and consequently 
the object’on to the matrimonial custody 
originates with the husband. 

But not if she be refractory. —If a wife be 
disobedient or refractory, and go abroad with¬ 
out her husband’s consent, she is not entitled 
to any support from him, until she return 
and make submission, because the rejection 
of the matrimonial restraint in this instance 
originates with her ; but when she returns 
home, she is then subject to it, for which rea¬ 
son she again becomes entitled to her support 
as before. It is otherwise where a woman, 
residing in the house of her husband, refuses 
to admit him to the conjugal embrace, as she is 
entitled to maintenance, notwithstanding her 
opposition, because being then in his power, 
he may, if he please, enjoy her by force. 

Or an infant incapable of generation. —If 
a man's wife be so young as to be incapable 
of generation, her maintenance is not in¬ 
cumbent upon him, because although she 
should be within his custody, yet as an 
obstacle exists in her to the carnal embrace, 
this is not the custody which entitles to 
maintenance, that being described "custody, 
for the purpose of enjoyment/' which does 
not apply to the case of one incapable of the 
act:—contrary to the case of the sick woman, 
to whom maintenance is due, although she 
be incapable, as shall be hereafter demon¬ 
strated.—Shafei says that maintenance is due 
to an infant wife, because he holds it to be a 
return for the matrimonial propriety, in the 
same manner as it is with respect to a slave 
for the propriety in his personal service. To 
this however, our doctors reply that the 
dower is the return for the matrimonial pro¬ 
priety, and one thing does not legally admit 
of two returns ; wherefore, in the case of an 


•Dirms have varied in their value at 
different times, from twenty to twenty-five 
passing current for a Deenar. The sum here 
mentioned is from about eighteen to twenty- 
two pounds sterling. 


infant wife, the dower is due but not main¬ 
tenance. 

But it is due to an adult wife from an 
infant husband — But if the husband be an 
infant incapable of generation, and the wife 
an adult, she is entitled to her maintenance 
at his expense, because, in this case delivery 
of the person has been performed on her 
part, and the obstacle to the matrimonial 
enjoyment exists on the part of the husband, 

ft is not due where the wife is impri¬ 
soned for debt. —If a woman be imprisoned 
for debt, her husband is not required to sup¬ 
port her, because the objection to the matri¬ 
monial custody does not in this case originate 
with him, whether her imprisonment be 
owing to herself (as in a case of wilful delay 
and contumacy) or otherwise (as where she 
is poor and unable to discharge the debt). 

Or forcibly carried off.— And, in the same 
manner, if a woman be forcibly seized and 
carried off by any person, she has no claim 
to maintenance from her husband ; and so 
also, jf a woman go upon a pilgrimage, under 
charge of a relation within the prohibited 
degrees,—because she is not then in custody 
of her husband, and her not being so is occa¬ 
sioned by her own voluntary act. 

Ot goes upon a pilgrimage. —It is recorded 
from Aboo Yoosaf that a woman upon a pil¬ 
grimage is entitled to a maintenance from 
her husband, as her undertaking the indispen¬ 
sable pilgrimage* Is a sufficient pretext for her 
leaving him ; but he allows her only a Nifka- 
Hizr, or Ruprort as in a settled place ; and 
not a Nifka-Sifr, or support as upon a jour¬ 
ney ; as the former only incumbent upon 
the husband, not the latter. 

Unless she be accompanied by the husband, 
—But if the husband accompany his wife 
upon her pilgrimage, her maintenance is then 
incumbent upon him according to. all our 
doctors, because in this case she continues in 
his custody ; but she is entitled to Nifka-Hizr 
only, not to a Nifka-Sifr, as he is not the occa¬ 
sion of her travelling, whence it is that he is 
not obliged to furnish her with a conveyance. 

ft continues during her sickness.—I f a 
woman fall sick in her husband s house, 
she is still entitled to a maintenance. 
This is upon a principle of benevolence, as 
analogy would suggest that she is not entitled 
to maintenance where she falls sick so far as 
to be incapable of admitting her husband to 
the conjugal embrace, since in this case she 
cannot be deemed in custody for the purpose 
of enjoyment ; but the reason for a more 
favourable construction of the law in this 
case is, that she still remains in custody, as 
her husband may associate and indulge in 
dalliance with her, and she may continue to 
superinted his domestic concerns, and the 
obstacle to carnal enjoyment is (like the men- 


•Arab Hidj-Farz.—It i* incumbent upon 
all Moslamites to perform at least pne pil¬ 
grimage to Mecca, and this one is reckoned 
among the Firayez, or sacTed ordinances, 
whence the above epithet. 
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atrual discharge) an accidental occurrence.— 
It ia recorded from Aboo Yoosaf that if a 
woman deliver herself into the custody of 
her husbandj and then fall sick, she ia still 
entitled to maintenance ; but if she fall sick 
first, and then deliver herself to him, she has 
no claim to maintenance until her recovery, 
as the surrender of her person is not in this 
case complete ; and the learned, in the law 
admit this to be a proper distinction. 

A husband must maintain his wife’s ser¬ 
vants.—T he maintenance of the wife's ser¬ 
vants is incumbent upon her husband, as well 
as that of the wife herself, provided he be in 
opulent circumstances, because he is obliged 
to provide his wife's maintenance, "so far as 
may suffice" (as aforesaid), and it is not suffi¬ 
cient, unless her servants also be supported, 
they being essential to her case and comfort; 
but it is not absolutely incumbent upon him 
to provide a maintenance for more than one 
servant, according to Haneefa and Mo¬ 
hammad. Aboo Yooi-af says he must pro¬ 
vide maintenance for two servants, as one is 
required for service within the house, and 
the other out of doors —The arguments of 
Haneefa and Mohammed on this point are 
twofold : —First, one servant may answer 
both purposes, whence two are unnecessary ; 
Secondly, if the husband were himself to 
undertake all the services required by the 
wife, it would suffice, and a servant would 
be unnecessary ; and, in the same manner, 
it suffices if he constitute any single servant 
his substitute therein ; wherefore a second 
servant is not requisite. The learned in the 
law say that the rate of maintenance due 
from an opulent busband to his wife's ser¬ 
vants is the same as that due from a poor 
husband to his wife,—namely, the lowest 
that can be admitted as sufficient —Haneefa 
says that a husband who is poor is not re¬ 
quired to find maintenance for his wife's ser¬ 
vants ; and this is an approved doctrine, as 
it is to be supposed that the wife of a po<r 
man will serve herself. Mohammed holds 
that it is due from a poor husband, in the 
same manner as from one more opulent. 

If the husband be poor, the magistrate 
must empower the wife to raise subsistence 
upon his credit.— If a hushand become poor, 
to such a degree as to be unable to provide 
his wife her maintenance, still they are not 
to be separated on this account, but the 
Kazee shall direct the woman to procure ne¬ 
cessaries for herself upon her husband's 
credit, the amount remaining a debt upon 
him.—Shafei says that they must be sepa 
rated, because whenever the husband be- 
comesincapable of providingthis wife's main¬ 
tenance, he cannot "retain her with hu¬ 
manity" (as is requited in the sacred writ¬ 
ings), and such being the case, it behoves 
him to divorce her ; and if he decline so to 
do, the Kazee is then to effect the separation 
as his substitute, in the tame manner as in 
cases£)f emasculation or impotence : nay, the 
necessity for this is more urgent in the pre¬ 
sent instance than in either of those cases, 


as the maintenance is indispensable. To 
this our doctors reply that if a separation 
take place the right of the husband is de¬ 
stroyed in toto, which is a grievous injury 
to him ; whereas, if the wife be desired to 
procure maintenance for herself upon his 
credit, his right is by this means preserved 
with the smallest possible injury ; wherefore 
they are not to be separated, but the wife 
shall be directed to take up the articles ne¬ 
cessary for her subsistence upon his credit, 
as was already stated but the wife is in 
this case restricted in her expenses to a rate 
which must be determined by the Kazee. 

At a certain specified rate. — The Kazee 
cannot act as the substitute of the husband 
in effecting a separation here, as in cases of 
emasculation or impotence, because property 
in marriage is only a dependant, or second¬ 
ary consideration, the primary object being 
procreation, and that which is a dependant 
merely cannot be put in competition with 
the original intent, upon which principle it 
is that the Kazee is empowered to effect a 
separation in either of the other two in¬ 
stances, as there the original intent is de¬ 
feated ; but it is not so in the present case. 
The advantage of the Kazee desiring the 
woman to procure a maintenance upon her 
husband's credit, and of his fixing the rate 
thereof, is that she is thereby enabled to 
make her husband responsible for the 
amount ; for if she contract any debt with¬ 
out this authority, the creditors claim lies 
against her, and not against her husband. 

To be varied according to any change in his 
circumstances — If the husband were in 
indigent circumstances at the time of the 
Kazee authoriziig the wife as aforesaid, and 
he have consequently determined her main¬ 
tenance at the rate of poverty, and the hus¬ 
band afterwards become rich and she sue 
for a proportionable addition to her main¬ 
tenance, a decree must be given in her 
favpur, ai- the rate of the maintenance differs 
according to the poverty or opulence of the 
husband. 

Arrears of maintenance not due unless the 
maintenance have been decreed by the Kazee 
or the rate of it previously determined on be~ 
tween the parties.-— If a length of time should 
elapse during which the wife has not re¬ 
ceived any maintenance from her husband, 
she is not entitled to demand any for that 
time, except when the Kazee had before de¬ 
termined and decreed it to her, or where ahe 
had entered into a composition with the hus¬ 
band respecting it, in either of which cases 
she is to be decreed her maintenance for the 
time past, bccatt^e maintenance is an obliga¬ 
tion in the manner of a gratuity,* as by a 
gratuity is understood a thing due without 
a return, and maintenance is of this descrip¬ 
tion, it not being held (according to our 
i doctors) to be as a return for the matrimonial 

•Arab,Sillit. By this is to be here tinder- 
stood a present or gratuity promised but not 
yet paid. 
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propriety ; and the obligation of it is not 
valid but through a decree of the Kazee, 
like a gift, which does not convey a right to 
possession but through seisin, which estab¬ 
lishes possession : but a composition is of 
equal effect with a decree of the Kazee, in ! 
the present case, as the husband, by such 
composition, makes himself responsible, and 
his power ov er his own person is superior to 
that of the magistrate—This reasoning does 
not apply to the case of dower, as that is 
considered to be a return for the use of the 
wife's person. 

Arrears of a decreed maintenance drop in 
case of the death of either party. — If the 
Kazee decree a wife her maintenance, and a 
length of time elapse without her receiving 
any and the husband should die, her main¬ 
tenance drops ; and the rule is the same if 
she should die ; because maintenance is a \ 
gratuity, respecting which the rule is that it 
drops in consequence of death, like a gift, 
which is annulled by the decease of either 
the donor or donee before seisin being made 
by the latter.—Shafei says that the mainr 
tenance is in all circumstances to be consi¬ 
dered as a debt upon the husband, in confor¬ 
mity with his tenet, that it is not a gratuity 
but a return, wherefore it cannot drop like 
demands of the former description.—This 
was before replied to. 

Advances of maintenance cannot be re¬ 
claimed. — If a man ‘give his wife one year’s 
maintenance in advance, and then die before 
the expiration of the year, no claim lies I 
against the woman for restitution of any j 
part of it.—This is the doctrine of Haneefa ; 
and Aboo Yoosaf—Mohammed says that she 
is entitled only to the proportion due for the 
term past, from beginning of the year 
till the husband's decease, the remainder 
being the right of his heirs ; if, therefore, the 
difference remain with her in substance, she 
must restore it; or, if it do not remain, "she 
is responsible for the value (and this also is 
the doctrine of Shafei, and the same differ¬ 
ence of opinion obtains in respect to clothes 
and apparel), because the wife in this case 
has received in advance the return for the 
matrimonial confineme*, to which she has a I 
claim, in virtue of such * mfinement, but her | 
claim is annulled by the husband's decease, 
since she no longer remains confined, and 
consequently the return is annulled in pro¬ 
portion to the annulment of her claim, in the 
same manner as the stipend of a Kazee:-—The 
argument of the two Elders is that the main¬ 
tenance i* a gratuity, of which the claimant 
has already taken possession ; and restitution 
9? *smtuity cannot be demanded after 
aeath, the virtue of it being completed by 

lul as - ln a ca8€ of sift; whence it is ! 

tnat it the maintenance were to perish in the 
woman s possession, without her consuming 
it, no part of it can be demanded of her, *c.- 
cording to all the doctors, whereas, if it were , 
a return, it might be demanded in a case of ; 
destruction, as well as in one of consump¬ 
tion, nor would there be any difference be¬ 


tween. the two.—It is recorded from Moham¬ 
med thtft if the proportion advanced do not 
exceed that of one month ; no restitution is 
required, as this proportion is inconsiderable, 
and stands as an allowance for present use. 

A slave may be sold for the maintenance of 
his wife, if the latter be free. —If a slave 
marry a free woman, her maintenance is a 
debt upon him, for the discharge of which he 
may be sold ; but this is only provided the 
marriage was with his owner's consent, as 
her maintenance being due from the slave 
the obligation to it must ultimately affect 
his owner ; the debt is therefore charged to 
the slave, in the same manner as one con¬ 
tracted in trade by a Mazoon, or privileged 
slave ; but his owner is at liberty to redeem 
him bv discharging the debt, necause the 
woman's right extends to her maintenance 
only, not to the slave's person : and if the 
slave die, her right to any arrear of main¬ 
tenance drops (and so also where he is killed), 
since it is a gratuity, as was already stated, 

A husband must maintain his wife, being 
a slave, were she resides with him. —If a 
man marry the female slave of another, and 
her owner give her permission to reside in 
her husband's house, her maintenance is in¬ 
cumbent upon the husband, because she it 
then within his custody : but if she have not 
permission to reside with her husband, he is 
not responsible for her maintenance, as in 
this case her custody is not established.— 
The term here applied to the permission 
granted by the master [taboweeatj means 
not only liberty to reside in the husband's 
habitation, but also an exemption from all 
service ; wherefore, if any service be after¬ 
wards required of her, the maintenance from 
the husband drops, as custody which is the 
ground of her right to maintenance from 
him, necessarily ceases on such an occasion 
—It is lawful for the master to require the 
service of his female slave, although he have 
granted her leave to reside with her hus¬ 
band, because Buch leave is not binding upon 
him, as is demonstrated in its proper place, 
—But it is to be observed that if the female 
slave voluntarily perform her master’s ser¬ 
vice, without his calling upon her, her right 
to maintenance from her husband does not 
drop. 

And the same of Am-Walids.~' These 
rules apply equally to Am-Walids as to ab¬ 
solute slaves. 

Section II. 

A wife must be accommodated with a sepa¬ 
rate apartment.-*- It is incumbent upon a 
husband to provide a separate apartment for 
his wife's habitation, to be solely and exclu¬ 
sively appropriated to her use, so as that 
none of the husband's family, or others, 
may enter without her permission and de¬ 
sire, because this is essentially necessary to 
her, and is therefore her due the same as 
maintenance, for the word of God appoints 
her a dwefungs-houte as well as a subsis¬ 
tence ; and as it is incumbent upon a hiw- 
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band to provide a habitation for his wife, so 
he is not at liberty to admit any person to a 
share in it, as this would be injurious to her 
by endangering her property, and obstruct¬ 
ing her enjoyment of his society ; but if she 
desire it, the husband may then lawfully 
admit a partner in the habitation, as she by 
such a request voluntarily relinquishes her 
right; neither is the husband at liberty to 
intrude upon his wife his child by another 
woman, for the same reason. 

. If the husband appoint his wife an apart¬ 
ment within his own house, giving her the 
-lock and key, it is sufficient, as the end is by 
this means fully obtained. 

But under the control of her husband, with 
respect to visitors, &c — A husband is at 
liberty to prevent his wife's parents, or other 
relations, or her children by a former mar¬ 
riage, from coming in* to her, as her apart¬ 
ment or habitation is his property, which he 
may lawfully prevent any person from en¬ 
tering ; but he cannot prohibit them from 
seeing and conversing with her whenever 
they please, for if he were to do so, it would 
induce Katta Rihm, or a breach of the ties 
of kindred, and their seeing or conversing 
with her is in no respect injurious to him. 
Some have said that he cannot prohibit them 
from coming in to her, any more than from 
conversing with or seeing her, but he may 
prevent them from residing with her, as this 
might cause disturbance and inconvenience. 
Others have said that he cannot prohibit his 
•wife from going to visit her parents, nor 
prevent the parents from visiting her every 
Friday ; neither can he forbid her other 
relations from visiting her once a year ; and 
this is approved. 

Maintenance to the wife of an absentee is 
decreed out of his substance.— If a woman’s 
husband absent himself, leaving effects in 
the hands of any, person, and that person 
acknowledge the deposit, and admit the 
woman to be the wife of the absentee, the 
Kazee must decree a maintenance to her out 
of the said effects ; and the same to the 
infant children of the absentee, and also to 
his parents. And the rule is the same if the 
Kazee himself be acquainted with the above 
.two circumstances, where the trustee denies 
both or either of them.—The argument upon 
which this proceeds is that where the above 
person acknowledges the woman to be the 
wife of the absentee, and also, that he has 
property of the latter in his hands, such 
acknowledgment amounts to an avowal of 
her being entitled to receive her right out of 
the said property, without the husband’s 
consent, as a woman is authorized to it by 
law. 

1 " 1 1 1 " - "’ ’ — ! 

"■Although, by the customs of the east, 
men are not permitted to enter into the 
women's apartments without especial per¬ 
mission, yet it is not uncommon to converse 
with a woman through a curtain, or (as some 
part of this passage seems to imply) through 
a gate. 


Objection, —If a woman be decreed her 
maintenance out of the effects of her absent 
husband, in consequence of the trustee’s 
acknowledgment, this admits the judgment 
of a magistrate against an absentee, which 
is illegal. 

Reply.— The order of the Kazee is not in 
this case directly against an absentee, but 
only virtually, and by implication, because 
the above person is the Zoo-al-Yed, or 
immediate possessor of the property, and 
the acknowledgment of such an oneis to be 
credited in anything affecting his trust, but 
more especially in the present case, since if 
he were to deny either the marriage or the 
deposit it would not be in the woman's 
power to sue him, for if she do so, and pro¬ 
duce witnesses in support of her plea, their 
evidence could not be received, as a trustee 
cannot be sued on a plea of marriage; nor 
can the woman appear as plaintiff against 
him with respect to the property in his 
hands, since she is not the husband’s agent: 
and the trustee's acknowledgment being 
credited, the Kazee, in consequence of it, 
issues a decree for the wife's maintenance, 
which must affect the husband of course; 
and the decree of a Kazee. affecting an 
absentee in this way, is approved.—If, more¬ 
over, the property of the absentee be in the 
hands of the person aforesaid in the way of 
Mozaribat, or as a debt, the rule holds the 
same as if it were a deposit. 

Unless that be of a nature different from 
what is necessary to her support —What is 
now said supposes the property to be of the 
same nature with the woman's right, such as 
money, grain or cloth : but where it is 
otherwise, a maintenance must not be de¬ 
creed out of it, because, in this case, it can¬ 
not be furnished from it but by selling a 
part, and defraying the expense of it out of 
the amount; and all our doctors agree that 
the property of an absentee cannot be sold 
—Haneefa is of this opinion, because the 
Kazee cannot sell the effects even of a 
person on the spot, but must require him to 
sell them, and discharge the maintenance 
with the amount; and consequently he is 
prohibited from selling the property of an 
absentee, a fortiori. The two disciples also 
are of the same opinion, because, although 
they hold that the Kazee may dispose of the 
property of a person on the spot, for the 
discharge of his wife’s maintenance, without 
his consent, yet this is only where he refuses 
to do so ; but the property of an absentee 
cannot be thus disposed of, as his refusal is 
not known. 

But she must give security that she has not 
already received anything in advance .—When 
the Kazee decrees a woman her maintenance 
out of the effects of her absent husband, it 
behoves him to take security from her for 
whatever she receives for the indemnity of 
the absentee, as it is possible that she may 
already have received her maintenance in 
advance, or that she may have been divorced, 
and her Edit be passed; and the Kazee must 
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also require her to make oath that she has 
not received any part of her maintenance in 
advance : contrary to a case where the Kii 7 .ee 
makes a distribution of inheritance am Mg 
present heirs, according to evidence, and 
they do not deny any knowledge of another 
heir, for in this case he does not require a 
similar security from them o-i belnlf of 
another heir, who may hereafter appear, 
because the Makfool-le-hoo, or surety, is 
there unknown and undefined ; but in th<» 
present case the surety is known, being the 
absent husband. 

It can be decreed only to the hi>/<*, infant ! 
children, or parents 0 / the absentee —A j 
Kazee cannot decree maintenance, out of the 
effects of an absentee, in bihalf of any hut 
those already mentioned (namely, the wife, 
infant children, and parents of the absentee), 
as they alone are authorized to receive a 
maintenance independent of any decree of 
the Kazee (that, in the present case, being 
only in aid of their right), whereas the other 
relations within the prohibited degrees arc 
not entitled to any maintenance without a : 
decree of the Kazee previously obtained for | 
that purpose, as the obligation of it with 
respect to them varies according to circum- ; 
stances, wherefore the Kazee decreeing it to i 
them would amount to a judgment against ; 
an absentee, which is not allowed. 

No decree can be issued against an ab¬ 
sentee’s property upon the bare testimony of 
his wife .—If the Kazee himself be not assured 
that the woman is the wife of the absentee 
and the trustee factor, or debtor, do not 
acknowledge her to be so, and she should 
offer to produce witnesses to prove that she 
is so,—or, if the absentee should not have 
left any effects, and she offer to prove her 
marriage by evidence, with a view to obtain 
a decree authorizing her to procure a main¬ 
tenance upon the absentee's credit? still the 
Kazee cannot issue a decree accordingly, 
because this would be a judgment against 
an absentee, which is inadmissible.—Zitfcr 
says that it is the duty of the Kazee to hear 
the proofs, and (although he cannot decree 
the marriage to be thereby established) to 
order her a maintenance, as this is a tender¬ 
ness due to her, and no injury to the absentee, 
because, if he should a f terwards appear and 
confirm her assertion, she ha9 only taken 
what was her right,—or, if he should deny 
the marriage, an oath will be tendered to 
her (in case of her having no witnesses), 
and if she decline swearing, his assertion 
remains established ; but if she prove her 
assertion by evidence, her right is established ; 
and if she cannot produce any proof, and 
he swear she or her bail then remain re¬ 
sponsible. — 1 The author of this work says that 
it is the duty of the Kazee, in the present 
instance, to decree maintenance to the absen¬ 
tee's wife, from necessity. 

. Section III 

A divorced wife is entitled to maintenance 
during her Edit.-r- Where a man divorces 


his wife, her subsistence and lodging arc 
incumbent upon him during the term of her 
Edit, whether the divorce be of the reversible 
or irreversible kind.—Shafei says that no 
maintenance is due to a woman repudiated by 
irreversible divorce, unless she be pregnant. 
—Tne reason for maintenance being due to 
a woman under reversible divorce is that 
the marriage m such a ease is still held to 
continue in force, especially according to our 
doctors, who on tins pnnnple maintain that 
it is lawful for a man to have carnal connex¬ 
ion with a wife s> lepudiated.—With respect 
to a case of irreversible divorce, the argu¬ 
ments of Shafei are twofold ; First, Kaitima 
Bint Kavs has said, “My husband repudiated 
me by thiee divorces, anil the Prophet did 
not appoint to me either a place of residence 
ora subsistence — Secondly, the matri¬ 
monial propriety is thereby terminated, and 
the maintenance is held, by Shafei, to be a 
return for such propriety (whence it is that 
a woman's right to maintenance drop* upon 
the death of her husband, as the matrimonial 
propriety is dissolved by that event);—but 
it would be otherwise if a woman repudiated 
by irreversible divorce be pregnant at the 
time of divorce, as in this case the obligation 
of maintenance appears, in the sacred writ¬ 
ings, whicn expressly direct it to a woman 
under such a circumstance. The argument 
of our doctors is that maintenance is a return 
for custody (as was before observed), and 
custody still continues, on account of that 
which is the chief end of marriage, namely, 
offspring (as the intent of Edit is to ascertain 
whether the woman be pregnant or not), 
wherefore subsistence is due to her, as well 
as lodging, which last is admitted by all to 
be her right ; thus the case is the same as if 
she were actually pregnant; moreover, Omar 
has recorded a precept of the Prophet, to the 
effect that “maintenance is due to a woman 
“divorced thrice during her Edit —there 
are also a variety of traditions to the same 
purpose. 

No maintenance due to a widow ,— Main¬ 
tenance is not due to a woman after her hus¬ 
band's dee ase, because her subsequent con¬ 
finement [during the term of Edit, in conse¬ 
quence of that event] is not on account of the 
right of her husband, but of the law, the Edit 
of widowhood being merely a religious obser¬ 
vance, whence it is that the design of ascer¬ 
taining the state of her womb is not in this 
instance regarded, and accordingly the Edit 
is not counted by the menstrual terms, but 
by time ; maintenance is moreover due to a 
woman from day to day, and the husband's 
right in his property ceasing upon his decease, 
it is impossible that any maintenance should 
be made due from what is, after that event, 
the property of his heirs. 

Nor to a wife in whom the separation 
originates. —When the separation originates 
with the woman, from anything which can be 
imputed to her as a crime, such as apostatizing 
from the faith, or having carnal connexion 
or dalliance with the son of her husband, sh» 
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has no claim to maintenance during Edit, 
since she has deprived her husband of her 
person unrighteously, in the same manner as 
if she were to go out of his house without 
permission. 

Units* it originate in a circumstance not 
criminal —But it is otherwise where the 
separation originates with the woman from a 
circumstance which cannot be imputed to her 
as a crime, as in a case of option of puberty 
or manumission, or of a separation demanded 
by her on account of inequality, in all 
which cases she remains entitled to mainte¬ 
nance during Edit, as she has here legally 
withdrawn herself from her husband, in the 
same manner as where she keeps herself from 
him on account of non-payment of her dower. 

A wife who apostatize has no right to 
maintenance,— If a woman under triplicate 
divorce apostatize from the faith, her main¬ 
tenance drops ; but if one in the same circum¬ 
stance admit the son of her husband to carnal 
connexion, still her right to maintenance 
continues because here the divorce has not 
been caused by the apostasy or the incest of 
the woman : but the apostate is imprisoned 
until such time as she may repent; and a 
husband is not under any obligation to pro¬ 
vide a maintenance for his wife if she be a 
prisoner whereas a woman who admits the 
son of her husband to carnal connexion is 
not liable to imprisonment on that account ; 
which makes an essential difference between 
the two cases. 

Section 7V. 

A father must provide for the maintenance 
of his infant children. — The maintenance of 
infant children rests upon their father ; and 
no person can be his associate or partner in 
furnishing it (in the same manner as no per¬ 
son is admitted to be associated with a hus¬ 
band in providing for the maintenance of his 
wife), because the word of God, in the Koran, 
says, "the maintenance op the woman 
WHO SUCKLES AN INFANT RESTS UPON HIM 
TO WHOM THE INFANT IS BORN" (that IS 

upon the father), from which it appears that 
the maintenance of an infant chijd also rests 
upon the father, because, as maintenance is 
decreed to the nurse on account of her sus¬ 
taining the child with her milk, it follows that 
the same is due to the child hitmelf a fortiori. 

A mother is not required to suckle her 
infant. —If the child be an infant at the 
breast, there is no obligation upon the mother 
to suckle it, because the infant's maintenance 
rests upon the father, and in the same 
manner the hire of a rn^rse ; it is possible, 
moreover, that the mother may not be able 
to suckle it, from want of health or other 
sufficient excuse, in which case any con¬ 
straint upon her for that purpose would be 
an act of injustice. 

Except where a nurse cannot be procured. 
—JVhat is here advanced proceeds upon a 
supposition of a nurse being easily procured ; 
but where this is not the case, the mother 
may be constrained to take that office upon 
herself, lest the infant perish. 


The father must provide a nurse .—It is 
the part of a father to hire a woman to suckle 
his infant child, as this is a duty incumbent 
upon him ; and it is necessary that the nurse 
so hired stay with or near the mother, if the 
latter desire it, as the child must be with 
its mother, she having the right of Hizanit. 

But he cannot Jure the child's mother in 
that capacity .— But it is not lawful for the 
father to hire the mother of the child as its 
nurse, if she be his wife, or divorced from 
him ; and in her Edit.—because, although 
suckling her child be not incumbent upon a 
mother in point of law, vet it is so in point 
of religion, the word of God in the Koian 
saying, "it behoves mothers to suckle 
their children —and a mother is excused 
from this duty only on the supposition of 
incapacity ; but if she agree to oerform it for 
a compensation, this is an acknowledgment 
of her capacity, making the duty incumbent 
upon her without anv consideration what¬ 
ever. This rule obtains (as above observed) 
where the mother is either actually the wife 
of the father, or reversibly divorced from 
him, and in her Edit, in which case the 
marriage still continues in force ; and (ac¬ 
cording to one tradition) this also is the rule 
where the mother was in her Edit from 
irreversible divorce ; but another tradition 
says that such a person may be lawfully 
hired by the father as a nurse, because her 
marriage no longer remains in force.—The 
argument in favour of the former tradition 
is that the marriage still continues in force 
with respect to some of its obligations, such, 
as the provision of food, lodging, and so forth. 

Vet he may hire any other of his wives 
for that purpose .— But a father may law¬ 
fully hire, to suckle his child, one of his 
wives, who is not the child's mother, as 
suckling it is not a duty incumbent upon 
her. * 

* Or the child's mother , after the expiration 
of her Edit .—He may also lawfully hire 
the mother of the child herself for this office, 
where her Edit frrm divorce has been com¬ 
pleted, because when that is past the mar¬ 
riage no longer remains in force in any 
respect, and the woman may then be hired 
as well as any indifferent person —In this 
case, however, if the father offer to hire any 
strange woman to suckle his child, and the 
mother offer to perform that office either for 
the same hire, or gratis, she has the prior 
right, as it is to be supposed that she feels 
a tenderness for the child beyond any other 
person, wherefore regard for the child dic¬ 
tates that it should be committed to her 
in preference to any other. But if the 
mother require higher wages than the sti anger, 
the father cannot be compelled to give her a 
preference, as this would be injurious to him. 

Difference of religion makes no difference 
as to the obligations of furnishing mainte¬ 
nance to a wife or child. — The maintenance 
of an infant child is incumbent upon the 
father, although he be of a different religion: 
end, in the same manner, the maintenance 
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of a wife is incumbent upon her husband, 
notwithstanding this circumstance ;—the 
first, because the word offspring, in the 
sacred text (as before quoted) is of general 
application, and also because the child is a 
partaker of the father's flesh and blood, and 
consequently is a part of him ;—and the 
second; because the occasion of the obligation 
of maintenance (namely, a valid marriage) 
may exist between a Mussulman and an 
infidel woman. 

The maintenance of children incumbent 
upon the father only where they possess no 
independent property. —It is to be observed 
that what has been asserted respecting the 
maintenance of infant children being incum¬ 
bent upon the father, obtains only where the 
child is not possessed of any property;—but 
where the child is possessed of property, the 
maintenance is provided from that, as it is 
a rule that every person’s maintenance must 
be furnished from his own substance, whether 
he be an infant or an adult. 

Section V . 

A man must provide a maintenance for hts 
indigent parents. —It is incumbent upon a 
man to provide maintenance for his father, 
mother, grandfathers, and grandmothers if 
they should happen to be in necessitous 
circumstances, although they be of a diffe¬ 
rent religion :—-for his father and mother, 
because the text of the Koran, upon this 
point, was revealed respecting the father 
and mother of a Mussulman, who were 
infidels: -and for his grandfathers and 
grandmothers because a grandfather is as 
a father, and a grandmother as a mother ; 
the former bcng vested with the authority 
of a father, in all points of guardianship 
and inheritance, in defect of the father, and 
the grandmother being the mother’s sub¬ 
stitute, in defect of her, with respect to 
Hizanit, and so forth : but their poverty is 
made a condition of the obligation, because, 
they be possessed of property, their main¬ 
tenance must be provided from that, rather 
than from the property of any other person : 

- and difference of religion is no objection, i 
with respect to grandparents, because of the 
text above mentioned. 

Difference of religion forbidn the obligation 
to the maintenance 0 / any relations except a 
tvi/e, parents, or children .— It is to be ob¬ 
served, however, that in the case of difference 
of religion, a man is under no obligation to 
provide maintenance for any except his wife, 
his parents, grandparents, children, and 
grandchildren, to all of whom it is due, 
notwithstanding this circumstance :—to the 
wife because (as was already stated) the 
cause of the obligation of maintenance to 
her is custody for the purpose of enjoyment 
under a valid contract, and the establishment 
of this cause does not depend upon unity of 
sect or religion, as it perfectly exists where 
the wife is a Christian (for instance) and her 
husband a Mussulman ;—and to the parents 
and others, as enumerated above, because, 


between the child and parent exists a com¬ 
mon participation of blood, and he who 
participates of another's \>lood is, in fact, 
the same as the participatee himself ; and 
as a man's infidelity is no objection to his 
providing his own maintenance out of his 
own property, it follows that the same cir¬ 
cumstance can be no objection with respect 
to one who is a part of him. 

And to those also it is not due if they be 
aliens. — But if those relations be "aliens, 
their maintenance is in no degree incum¬ 
bent upon a Mussulman, although they be 
Moostamins,* because the lawgiver has for- 
i bidden us from showing kindness to those 
with whom we are at war on account of 
! religion. 

1 C/iristiun and Mussulman brothers are not 
obliged to maintain each other. — There is no 
obligation upon a Christian 10 provide main¬ 
tenance to his brother, being a Mussulman ; 
neither is a Mussulman under any obligation 
to provide for the maintenance of his brother, 

| being a Christian; because (according to 
what appears in the sacred text) maintnance 
is connected with inheritance; and as a 
Mussulman and infidel cannot inherit of 
each other, it follows that the maintenance 
of either is not incumbent upon the other :— 
it is to be remarked, however, that this rule 
does not obtain with respect to the other 
effects of consanguinity ; for if a Mussulman 
become possessed of his Christian brother, 
as a slave, the latter is virtually emanci¬ 
pated, on account of nearness of kindred, 
notwithstanding the difference of religion. 

The maintenance of a parent is exclusively 
incumbent on the child.— The maintenance 
of a father and mother is incumbent upon 
their child alone, wherefore no man can be 
his partner or associate in furnishing it to 
them, because parents have a right in the 
property of their child (according to various 
well-known traditions), which they do not 
possess with respect to that of any other 
person; and also, because the child is more 
nearly related to his parents than to any 
other person whatever. The maintenance to 
parents is equally incumbent upon a daugh¬ 
ter as upon a son, according to the Zahir- 
Rawayet; and this is approved, because the 
principle upon which the obligation of it is 
founded applies equally to both. 

Maintenance to other relations , besides the 
wife , parents, or children. —It is a man's 
duty to provide maintenance for all his 
infant male relations within the prohibited 
degrees, who are in poverty ; and also to all 
female relation^ within the same degrees, 
whether infants or adults, where they are in 
necessity ; and also to all adult male rela¬ 
tions, within the same degrees, who are poor, 
and disabled, or blind : but the obligation 
does not extend beyond those relations, 
because the duties of consanguinity are not 


* That is, residing in the Mussulman state 
under a protection. * 
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absolutely incumbent towards any, excepting 
the nearer (or Karreebat) degrees of kindred, 
and do not extend to the more distant de¬ 
grees, as this would be impracticable : on 
this occasion, moreover, the necessity is 
made a condition of the obligation ; and ten¬ 
derness of sex, or extreme youth, or debility, 
or blindness, are evidences of this necessity, 
since persons from these circumstances are 
rendered incapable of earning their subsis¬ 
tence by labour; but this rule does not apply 
to parents, for if they were to labour for a 
subsistence, it would subject them to pain 
and fatigue, from which it is the express 
duty of their child to relieve them; and 
hence it is that maintenance to parents is 
incumbent upon the child, although they 
should be able to subsist by their ovn in¬ 
dustry. 

Maintenance is due to a relation within 
the prohibited degrees, in proportion to in¬ 
heritance; in other words, upon him who 
has the greatest right of inheritance in the 
said relation's estate, the largest proportion 
of maintenance is incumbent : and upon 
him who has the smallest right, the smallest 
proportion, and so of the others, because it 
is said in the Koran, "the maintenance 

OF A RELATION WITHIN THE PROHIBITED 
DEGREES RESTS UPON HIS HEIR,' and the 
word heir, shows that in adjusting the rate 
of maintenance the proportion of inheritance 
is to be regarded. 

A father and mother must provide a main¬ 
tenance to their adult daughters (and also 
to their adult sons who are disabled), in 
proportion to their respective claims of 
inheritance .— The maintenance to an adult 
daughter, or to an adult son who is disabled, 
rests upon the parents in three equal parts, 
two-thirds being furnished by the father, 
and one-third by the mother, because the 
inheritance of a father from the estate of his 
son or daughter is two-thirds, and that of 
a mother one-third. The compiler of the 
Heda\a remarks that this is the doctrine 
of Khasaf and Hasan. According to the 
Zahir-Rawayet, the who’e of the maintenance 
to these rests upon the father, the word of 
God being thus expressed, "the subsis¬ 
tence OF CHILDREN RESTS UPON THOSE TO 

whom they are born" (as was before 
mentioned), and the person to whom thev 
are born is the father, wherefore their 
maintenance rests upon him, in the same 
manner as that of his infant children: but 
the former doctrine proceeds upon the idea 
of there being two points which make an 
essential distinction betweert infant children 
and adults, with respect to the father; 
First, a father is invested with the authority 
of guardianship over his infant, child ;— 
Secondly, the maintenance to his infant 
child is expressly declared to rest solely and 
sxclusively upon him : but with adults it is 
orheV vise, as a father has no right of guar¬ 
dianship over them, wherefore the mother 
j^s to assist him in furnishing their main¬ 
tenance in case of necessity ; and as, in the 


maintenance of other relations, the proportion 
of inheritance is regarded, so in the present 
case, in conformity with that rule 

Sisters must furnish maintenance to an 
indigent brother in the same proportion —■ 
The maintenance of a brother, in poverty, 
rests upon his full paternal and maternal 
sisters, in five shares, according to their 
degree of inheritance ; that is to say, three- 
fifths must be furnished by the full sisters, 
one-fifth by the paternal sisters, and one- 
fifth by the maternal. It is to be observed, 
however, that to the obligation of furnishing 
maintenance to a poor relation, the capa 
bility of inheritance only is a condition, and 
not the prior or more immediate right: thus 
if a poor man have a rich maternal aunt, 
and also a rich paterntl uncle's son his 
maintenance rests upon the former in 
preference to the latter, although the latter 
would inherit of him in preference to the 
former, for this reason, that a maternal aunt 
is within the prohibited degrees, whereas a 
cousin-german is not. 

The miantenance of a relation within the 
prohibited degrees is not incumbent upon 
his heirs, if they be of a different religion 
because in this case, they are incapable of 
inheriting from him, which is the condition 
of the obligation. 

A poor man is not required to support any 
of his relations except his wife or infant 
children. — The maintenance of relations 
within the prohibited degrees is not incum¬ 
bent upon a person in poverty, because it is 
an obligation (like the other duties of con- 
saguinity) which cannot be fulfilled by one 
who, on account of his situation, has a claim 
to that very assistance from others. But 
this argument does not hold with respect to 
a wife or infant child, for whom it is incum¬ 
bent upon a man to provide subsistence 
notwithstanding his poverty, because in 
mawying he subjects himself to the expense 
of maintaining his wife, as otherwise the 
ends of marriage would be defeated, and his 
child from participation of blood, is a part 
of himself (as was before observed), for 
whom it is therefore his duty to find support 
as much as for himself. 

Definition of the term rich, as here used. 
—Aboo Yoosaf defines the term rich, as 
used in this chapter, to apply to a person 
possessed of property to the amount of a 
single Nisab. Mohammed says that it means 
a person possessed of property above what 
may suffice to support himself and family 
one month: or whose superfluity from his 
daily earnings enables him to afford it,— 
because the obligation, in acts of piety, 
depends upon the ability generally, and not 
upon any specific degree of it, Nisab being a 
proportion invented merely for convenience ; 
decrees, however, pass according to the 
former opinion. By the Nisab here men¬ 
tioned is understood that which is so small 
as to prohibit almsgiving : for instance, two 
hundred Dirms : and Hawlan Hawl, or 
possession for a year, is not a condition of 
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it: whence, if a man were, from a state of 
poverty, to become possessed of two hundred 
Dirms as this day, the maintenance of his 
poor relations becomes immediately incum- 
beat uoon him. 

Maintenance to the parents of an absentee 
may be decreed out of his effects. — If an 
absent son be possessed of property, a main¬ 
tenance to his parents is to be decreed out of 
it. for the reason already mentioned; and 
if a father were to sell his absent son's 
effects, for the purpose of providing his 
'maintenance, it is held by Haneefa to be 
lawful, on a principle of benevolence ; but 
he cannot lawfully sell his lands. The two 
disciples say that the sale of his effects 
is also illegal; and this is conformable to 
analogy, because a father has no absolute 
authority over his adult son. and therefore 
is not empowered to sell his effects in his 
presence on any pretence, nor to do so in 
his absence, but for the discharge of debts 
which do not include maintenance ; and the 
same reasoning applies to the mother. The 
reason for the more favourable construction, 
as adopted by Haneefa, is that a father is 
authorized to take charge of his absent 
son's effects ; for as the conservation of an 
absentee's property is allowed to devolve 
upon his executor, it must be admitted that 
it appertains to his father in a superior 
degree, as he is more immediately interested ; 
and the sale of moveable property is one 
part of conservation ; wherefore the father 
is at liberty to sell his absent son's moveable 
properly ; but this reasoning does not apply 
to lands, these not being subject to conser¬ 
vation, as they do not require it; neither 
does it apply to any other than a parent, as the 
more distant relations are not endowed with 
any absolute authority whatever over an in¬ 
fant, nor with any power of conservation over 
the effects of an adult. And where^a father 
thus sells the property of his absent son, if 
the price he receives for it be of the same 
nature with his right (namely, maintenance), 
he is at liberty to take his right therefrom: 
and in the same manner, if a father dispose 
of the effects or lands of his infant son, he is 
at liberty to take his maintenance out of the 
price, that being of the same nature with 
his right. 

The parents of an absentee may take their 
maintenance out of his effects ; but a trustee 
cannot provide it in that manner without a 
decree •—If the effects of an absent son be in 
the hands of his parents, and they take their 
maintenance from them, they are not respon¬ 
sible, as what they take in this manner is 
their right, a maintenance being their due, 
independent of any decree from the Kazee 
but if the effects be in the hands of a 
stranger, and he furnish the maintenance 
to the parents therefrom, without a decree 
from the Kazee, he is responsible, as he in 
that case takes upon him to dispose of the 
property of another without authority, since 
he is no more than merely the absentee's 
agent for conservation (contrary to where he 
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acts under the Kazee's orders, in which case 
he is not responsible, as those are absolute 
and indispensable); and being thus respon¬ 
sible, he has no right to seek indemnification 
from the oarents, because in assuming the 
responsibility, he, in fact, becomes proprietor, 
and then appears to have given the property 
to the parents gratuitously. 

Arrear not due in a decreed maintenance. 
—If the Kazee decree a maintenance to 
children, or to parents, or to relations within 
the prohibited degrees, and some time should 
elaDse without their receiving any, their 
right to maintenance ceases, because it is 
due only so far as may suffice, according to 
their necessity (whence it is not so to those 
who are opulent), and they being able to 
suffer a considerable portion of time to pass 
without demanding or receiving it, it is 
evident that they have a sufficiency, and are 
under no necessity of seeking a maintenance 
from others : contrary to where the Kazee 
decrees a maintenance to a wife, and a space 
of time elapses without her receiving any, 
for her right to maintenance does not cease 
on account of her independence, because it is 
her due, whether she be rich or poor. 

Unless where it is decreed to be provided 
upon the absentee's credit — What has been 
observed on this occasion applies to cases 
only in which the Kazee has not authorized 
the parties to provide themselves a main¬ 
tenance upon the absentee's credit: but 
where he has so authorized them, their right 
to maintenance does not cease in consequence 
of a length of time passing without their 
receiving any, because the authority of the 
Kazee is universal, and hence his order to 
provide a maintenance upon credit is equal 
to that of the absentee himself, wherefore 
the proportion of maintenance for the time 
so elapsed is a debt upon the absentee, and 
does not cease from that ciscumstance.—The 
time here meant is any term bevond a month ; 
and if the time elapsed be short of that term, 
maintenance does not cease. 

Section VI. 

Maintenance of slaves incumbent upon 
their owner. — The maintenance of male and 
female slaves is incumbent upon their owner, 
because the Prophet has said concerning 
them '‘they are your brethren, whom Goo 
has placed in your hands, wherefore give 
them such food as ye yourselves eat, and 
such raiment as ye yourselves are clothed 
with, and afflict not the servants of your 
God if, therefore, the owner do not provide 
their maintenance and they be capable of 
labour, they must be permitted to work for 
their own subsistence, as this is tenderness 
not only to the slaves, but also to his master, 
being equally advantageous to both; since 
the life of the slave is thereby preserved, at 
the same time that the owner's property in 
him continues unaffected.—But if the slave 
be incapable of labour (as where a male 
slave, for instance, is deprived of the use of 
his limbs, or where a female is unfit to hire 
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on account of extreme youth or tender habit), 
the owner must then be compelled either to 
provide their maintenance, or to sell them, 
because slaves are claimants of right not¬ 
withstanding their bondage, and by sale 
their right is obtained, at the same time 
that the ower's right is also preserved to 
him by his acquisition of an equivalent in 
the price for which he disposes of them.— 

This rule does not hold with respect to other 
living property (such as horses, and so forth), 
because cattle are not claimants of right, 
and consequently the owner is not compelled 
to an alternative with respect to them, as in 
the case of slaves : hut yet men are directed 
to furnish their cattle with subsistence on 
a principle of piety, as the neglect of this is 
cruelty towards the creature, and at the 
same time destructive of property, which is 
forbidden by the Prophet.—Aboo Yoosaf is 
of opinion that the owner of cattle may be 
compelled to furnish them a proper and 
sufficient subsistence: but it is the more 
approved doctrine that he is not hab e to any 
compulsion on that head. 


BOOK V. 

OF ITTAK, OR THE MANUMISSION OF 
SLAVES. 

[This booh has been omitted, in consequence 
of the abolition of slavery by Act V, of 
1843, so that the learn ng upon the sub¬ 
ject has become obsolete, and of no utility 
except to the antiquarian, who can con¬ 
sult the early Edition.] 


BOOK VI. 

OF EIMAN, OR VOWS. 

Definition of Eiman .— Eiman is the plural 
of Yameen —Yameen, in its primitive sense, 
means strength or power; also the right 
hand:—in the language of the law it sig¬ 
nifies an obligation by means of which the 
resolution of a vower is strengthened in the 
performance or the avoidance of any thing ; 
and the man who swears or vows is termed 
the Haliff, and the thing sworn to or vowed 
the Mahloof-ali-hee. 

Chap. I.—Introductory. 

Chap. II.—Of what constitutes an Oath 
or Vow, and what does not consti¬ 
tute it. 

Chap. III.—Of Kafara, or Expiation, 

Chap. IV.—Of Vows with respect to 
entrance into, or residence in, a par¬ 
ticular Place. 

Ohap. V.—Of Vows respecting various 
Actions, such as going, coming 
riding, and so forth. 

Hhap. VI.—Of Vows in eating or drink¬ 
ing. 
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Chap. VII.—Of Vows in speaking and 
conversing. 

Chap VIIC.—Of Vows'in manumission 
and Divorce. 

Chap. IX.—Of Vows in Buying, Selling, 
Marriage &c. 

Chap. X —Of Vows respecting Pilgri¬ 
mage, Fasting, and Prayer 

Chap. XI.—Of Vows in Clothing and 
Ornaments. 

Chap. XII —Of Vows in Striking. Kil¬ 
ling, and so forth. 

Chap. Xill.—Of Vows respecting the 
Payment of Money. 

Chap. XIV.—Of Miscellaneous Cases. 


CHAPTER I. 

Oath [of a sinful nature] are the three 
kinds. —Oaths are of three different kinds ;— 
First, Ghamoos;— Second, Moonakid (which 
is also termed Makoodat) ;—and Third, 
Lighoo. 

Perjury — A Yameen Ghamoos * signifies 
an oath taken concerning a thing already 
past, in which is conveyed an intentional 
falsehood on the part of the swearer :—and 
such an oath is highly sinful; the Prophet 
having declared—"whosoever sweareth 
falsely, the same shall God condemn to hell," 
Kafara. or expiation, is not incumbent 
(that is to say, is of no avail) in a Yameen 
Ghamoos ; but a repentance and deprecation 
of the anger of heaven are incumbent.— 
Shafei alleges that expiation is incumbent, 
because that was ordained for the purpose of 
doing away any disrespect sh^wn to the 
name of God, which is sinful; and tnis dis¬ 
respect is evident in a Yameen Ghamoos, as 
it is calling God to witness to a falsehood ; a 
Yameen Ghamoos is therefore the same as a 
YameenjMoonakid; and as, in that, expia- 
tipn is incumbent, so in this likewise The 
argument of our doctors is that a Yameen 
Ghamoos is a crime of great magnitude (or 
deadly sin),—and expiation is an act of piety 
(whence it may be fulfilled by fasting, and 
intention is a condition of it) ; but there 
is no expiation for a deadly am, and conse¬ 
quently there is none for a Yameen Ghamoos : 
contrary to the case of a Yameen Moonakid, 
as that falls under the class ofMobah.or 
things indifferent. 

Objection. —The description of Mobah, or 
indifferent, applies to things in which there 

* Literally, a false oath, or perjury.—It is 
here proper to observe that the distinctions 
explained in this chapter relate solely to 
such oaths or vows as, being false or broken, 
are sinful, and consequently supposed to 
excite the divine anger, which must be ap¬ 
peased by expiation : contrary to true oaths, 
or to vows duly fulfilled ; as the former of 
these are frequently required for the sake of 
justice, and the latter are permitted, whence 
neither an oath nor vow, simply as such, can 
be supposed to require expiation. 
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is no offence : now as a Yameen Moonakid is 
of an offensive nature, how can it be Mobah ? 

reply. —The offence, in a Yameen Moo¬ 
nakid, occurs subsequently to the declaration 
of it, and is occasioned by a disrespect shown 
by the vower to the name of God, of his 
own free option ; whereas the offence, in a 
Yam en Ghamoos, exists from the first : and 
such being the case, a Yameen Ghamoos is 
not to be confounded with a Yameen Moo¬ 
nakid. 

Contracted vows (when not fulfilled). —A 
Yame en Moonakid* signifies an oath taken 
concerning a matter which is to come.—Thus 
a man swears that he will do such a thing, 
or he will not do such a thing ;—and where 
the pronouncer fails in this—(that is, where 
he does not act according to the obligation 
of his oath)—expiation is incumbent upon 
him : and this is established upon the au¬ 
thority of the sacred writings. 

And inconsiderate oaths. — A Yameen 
LiGHOof is an oath taken concerning as in¬ 
cident or transaction already past, where the 
swearer believes that the matter to which he 
thus bears testimony accords with what he 
swears, and it should happen to be actually 
otherwise : and from the divine mercy it 
may be hoped that the swearer will not be 
condemned for such an oath, since God has 
declared, in the Koran, "I will not call 

YOU TO ACCOUNT FOR AN INCONSIDERATE 

oath.” An instance of Yameen Lighoo is 
where a person sees Amroo passing at a 
distance, and supposing him to be Zeyd, 
says, "by God that is Zeyd !” 

Expiation is incumbent , whether the vow 
be wilful or compulsatory, or although the 
oath be taken under a deception of the 
memory. —A Wilful vow, and a compul¬ 
satory vow, and an oath taken under a de¬ 
ception of the memory, are all the same, and 
on account of each expiation is incumbent,| 
because the Prophet has said, "there .,are 
three points of serious import, the sporting 
with which is also serious, to wit. marriage, 
divorce, and a vow.”—Shafei, controverts 
this doctrine.—His arguments will be here¬ 
after recited at large under the head of 
Ikrah, or compulsatory process. 

The violation of a vow t whether by com¬ 
pulsion or through forgetfulness t requires ex¬ 
pulsion.—I f a man do a thing which breaks 
his vow, either by compulsion, or through 
forgetfulness, these are both the same, and 
expiation is incumbent upon him in either 
case, because the specified act which is the 
condition of expiation is not made void by 
the circumstances of compulsion or forget¬ 
fulness :—and so also, if the thing should be 
done by a maniac or an idiot,—because there 
likewise the condition is actually fulfilled. 

Objection. —Expiation is not incumbent 

•Literally, a contracted oath, or vow. 

fLiterally, a nugatory oath, or (some 
times) a rash oath. 

JThat is, if the thing sworn to be false, 
or the vow be violated. 


but for the purpose of oblitenting a sin 
now no sin can be imputed to maniacs or 
idiots, as such are not made answerable ; it 
would therefore follow that expiation is not 
incumbent upon them. 

Reply. —Although expiation be intended 
for the purpose of expunging sin, yet the 
obligation of in this case rests upon the 
argument of a sin (namely, the breach of a 
vow), and not upon the actual sin itself, so 
that, wherever the breach of a vo v appears, 
expiation is incumbent. 


CHAPTER II. 

OP WHAT CONSTITUTES an v'ATH or vow, 

AND WHAT DOES NOT CONSTITUTE IT. 

An oath may be expressed by using the 
name of God, or any of his customary at¬ 
tributes. — Yameen (that is, an oath or vow) 
is constituted by the use of the name of 
Almighty God, or of any of those appella¬ 
tions by which the Deity is generally known 
and understood, such as Rihman and Ri- 
heem. # An oath may also be expressed by 
such attributes of the Deity as are commonly 
used in swearing, such as the power, or the 
glory, or the might of God, because an oath 
is usually expressed under one or other of 
those qualities ; and the sense of Yameen, 
namely, strength, is by this means obtained, 
since as the swearer believes in the power, 
glory, might, and oth>r attributes of the 
Deity, it follows that the mention of these 
attributes only is sufficient to strengthen the 
resolution in the performance of the act 
vowed, or the avoidance thereof. 

Excepting his knowledge, wrath, or mercy. 
—If a man swear "by the knowledge of 
God,” it does not constitute an oath, because 
an oath expressed by the knowledge of God 
is not in use: moreover, by knowledge is 
frequently implied merely that which is 
known ; and in this sense the word know¬ 
ledge is not expressive either of the name 
of GOD, or of any of his attributes.—In the 
same manner, should a person swear "by 
the wrath of God,” or "by the mercy of 
God,” it does not constitute an oath, because 
an oath is not commonly expressed by any of 
these attributes : moreover, by the word 
Rihmat [mercy] is ..ometimes understood 
rain, and heaven is also occasionally ex¬ 
pressed by that term ; and by the word 
Ghazb [wrath] is understood punishment ; 
and none of these are either appellations or 
attributes of thepeity. 

It is not cqnsUtuted by using any other 
name> —-J F a person swear by any other name 
than that of God,— such as the Prophet, or 
the holy temple, this does not constitute an 

*Anglice, the merciful and the beneficent. 
Those attributes are affixed to the name of 
the Deity, at the beginning of the Koran, 
and (in imitation thereof) at the beginning 
of every Mussulman book. 
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oath,—as the Prophet has said, "if any man be taken, in this case, as a corroboration or 
among ye take an oath, he must swear by confirmation of the promise contained m tne 

the name of God, orehe his oath is void." speech, being the same as if he were to say 

If a person also swear by the Koran, it does "I shall do this indeed." 
not constitute an oath, althovgh the Koran The expression? '7 swear/ 1 "I vow or 
be the word of God, because men do not *7 testifvcontitute an oath, withoutjhe 
swear by the Koran. The conpiler of the name of God. — If a man say, "I swear, or 
Hedaya observes that this is where the "I vow," or "testify," whether the words 
swearer only says "by the Prophet," or "by "by G:>d" be superadded or not, it consti- 
the temple," or "by ths Koran;" but if the tutes an oath, because such words are corn- 
swearer say, "if I act contrary to what I monly used in swearing : the use of them in 
now say, may I be deprived of the Prophet," the present tense is undisputed ; and they 
or "of the temple," or "of the Koran are also sometimes used in the future tense, 

this constitutes an oath, because surh priva- where the context admits of a constiucuon 

tion would reduce the swearer to the state in the present ; and attestation amounts to 

of an i .fidel, and the smpensir n of infidelity an oath, as in that sense it occurs in the 

upon a condition amounts toYameen. sacred writings : now swearing by the name 

Particles 0/ s«n« a arin # f — An oath is con- of God is both cxistomary and conformable 
firmed by the use of the particles of swear- to the divine ordinances, but without the 
ing ; and these (in the Arabic) are three, I name of God it is forbidden ; when it so 
namely, the letters, waw, and be, and tc, # as ■ occurs, therefore, it must be construed into 
oaths are commonly repeated and under- i a lawful oath ;* hence, some say, that inten- 
stnod under this form ; and in this sense | tion is not requisite in it; others, however, 
these particles occur in the Koran. Let il ! allege that the intention is essential, because 
be also observed that the particles of swear- i the words here recited bear the construction 
mg are sometimes understood, thnueh not ’ of a promise,—that is, they admit of being 
expressed, that is, are omitted in the expres- received as applying to the future, and also 
sion, although imp! ed in the sense; and of being taken as avow without the name of 
this constitutes an oath ; as if a man were ’ God. 

to say, "God, I will n:t do this:" because: If a person, speaking in the Persian lan- 

fin the Arabic) it is common to reject the | Ruage, were to say, "I swear by God," it 
particle for the sake of brevity : sometimes amounts to an oath, became here the idiom 
indeed the letter lam is used for the swear- confines the expression solely to the present ; 
ing particle, as it is capable according to but, if he were to say simply, 7 swcai" 
Mooktarf) of being substituted for be. ' some allege that this does not constitute 
Swearing by the truth of God ts notan an oath. If he were to say, "I swear by the 
oath.—H aneefa allotes that if a man should divorce of my wife," this is not an oath as 
swear "by the truth of God,” this does not an oath is not so expressed in practice, 
constitute an oath, and in this Imam Mo- Siocaiing by the existence of G id makes 
hammed coincides. There are two opinions an oath.— If a man, in swearing, say, "by 
of Aboo Yoosaf recorded of this point: the age," or "the existence" (of God), it 
according to one it is not an oath; but constitutes an oath because the ageorexis- 
according to the olher ir is an oath, because tence of Gon signifies H»s eternity : which is 
truth is one of the attributes of the Deity, one of His attribute?. [Several] other forms 
signifying the certainty of the divine exist- of swearing are here recited, but of no con- 
ence, and hence it is the same as if the tequen:e, as their validity or nullity depends 
swearer were to say, "by Gon, truth 1" altogether upon certain peculiarities m the 
and as oaths are common under this mode of Arabic idiom.] 

expression, so an oath is here constituted. A voui mav be contracted by the t'mpre- 
The argument of Mohammed and Haneefa cation of a conditional penalty —If a person 
in that the term "the truth," as here ex- should sav, "if T do this may I be a Jew," 
pressed, relates merely to the identity of or "a Christian," or "an infidel." it consti- 
the godhead as the object of obedience, and tutes an oath ; because, as the sw arcr has 
hence an oath thus expressed appears to be made the condition a sign of infidelity, it 
taken by that which is neither an appella- follows that he is conscious of his obligation 
tion nor an attribute of God. The learned, to avoid the condition ; and this obligation is 
however, say, that if a person express him- possible, by his making it an oath, in such a 
self thus, "by the truth, T # will do so and way as to render urdawful to himself that 
so," this constitutes an oath, because the which is lawful.—And if the oath relate to 
truth is one of the appellatives or proper any thing which he has done in the time 
names of God. But, if a person were to say past, as if he were to say, "if I have done so 

"I will do this truly," it does not amount- 

to an oath, because the word truly can only *That is. the superaddition of the expres¬ 
sion, "by God," must be understood in it, 
so as to make it appear an oath made con¬ 
formably to the divine ordinance, lest the 
speaker, by swearing in a way that is for¬ 
bidden, be found guilty of an offence. 


•Each of these letters, prefixed to the 
name of God, is expressive of the English by. 

fA celebrated Arabic grammarian and 
rhetorician. 
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may I be a Jew/' or "an infidel/' and so 
forth, this is a Yameen Ghamoos, or perjury. 
The swearer is not, however, in this case 
made a Jew or an infidel, because the words, 
“may I be an infidel" (and so forth), relate 
to some future indefinite period.—Some, on 
the contrary, have alleged that he becomes 
actually as an infidel,* * * § because the penalty 
which the swearer imprecates upon himself 
relates to the present instant of his testimony, 
being the same as if he were to say, “I am a 
Jew, &c.—But the fact is, the swearer does 
not become a Jew or infidel in either of the 
case before us (that is, in that of a vow with 
respect to the future, or an oath regarding 
the past), provided he sonsider this merely 
as a form of swearing : f but if he believe 
that by thus swearing he fully subjects 
himself to the penalty expressed, he suffers 
accordingly, in either'instance, because he 
appears consenting to infidelity, on account 
of having ventured upon a thing by the com¬ 
mission of which he conceives that he may 
be rendered an infidel.J 

If a person say , "if I do thus, may the 
anger of God fall upon me/'this does not 
constitute a vow, as not being a customary 
mode of expression for that purpose. And 
so, also, if a person were to say, "may I 
be an adulterer," or "a drunkard," or “an 
usurer," because these are not generally un¬ 
derstood or received as form, of swearing. 


CHAPTER III. 

OF KAFARA. OR EXPIATION. § 

A t/ouj may be expiated by the emancipa¬ 
tion of a slave; the distribution of alms .— The 
expiation of a vow is effected by the eman¬ 
cipation of a slave; and the emancipation 
ofsuchaslave as suffices in Zihar, suffices 
also in the case of a vow :—or if the swearer 
choose, let him clothe ten paupers, giving to 


*That is, becomes subjected to the penal¬ 
ties of actual apostasy from the faith. 

t Where no other penalty than that of 
expiation can be incurred. 

X All these cases suppose the thing sworn 
to be false. 

§ The term Kafara means not only an 
expiatory atonement for the breach of an 
absolute vow, but also the substitution of an 
expiatory act for the penalty imposed by a 
vower upon himself in the case of a vow sus¬ 
pended upon a condition, by which he had 
designed to restrain himself from the com¬ 
mission of any particular act; 

Meaning expiation for the breach or 
violation of a vow,-^or for any other descrip¬ 
tion of Yameen which admits of expiation, 
such as a Yameen Lighoo, & c. 


each one piece of cloth, or more (the smallest 
quantity to each is as much as is necessary 
in prayer*;—or if he please, let him distri¬ 
bute victuals among ten paupers, the same 
as in the expiation of Zihar —All these 
modes of effecting the expiation of a vow are 
authorized in the Koran, according to the 
words in the text,— "the expiation 
THEREOF MAY BE EFFECTED BY FEEDING 
TEN POOR PERSONS WITH SUCH FOOD AS IS 
USUALLY CONSUMED IN YOUR FAMILIES, OR 
BY CLOTHING TEN POOR PERSONS, OR BY THE 

release of a slave —It is manifest, there¬ 
fore, that, in the present instance, one of 
these three modes is indispensable. 

Or fasting.—But if the delinquent (from 
his poverty, or other cause) should not be 
able to effect his expiation in any of these 
three modes, he may do it by fasting three 
days successively.—Shafei says that he has 
an option ; if he think proper, he may fast 
for three days successively, or for any three 
separate days,—because the words of the 
Kormare, "if he be unab; e to do this, 
let him fast for three days," which ex¬ 
pression is general —The Haneefite doctors, 
in support of their opinion upon this point, 
quote the authority of the reading of Abdoola 
Ibn Massaood, who expounds the text to 
mean three days successively ; and this 
accords with what occurs in the Hadees 
Mashhoor f—With respect to what has been 
said of the smallest quantity of cloth suffi¬ 
cient in expiation it is recorded from Imam 
Mohammed.—Haneefa and Aboo Yoosaf 
assert that the smallest quantity of cloth 
proper upon this occassion is as much as may 
be sufficient to clothe nearly the whole body ; 
for a mere Shilwar X is nt5t sufficient ; and 
this is the more authentic doctrine ; because 
one who is only thus clothed is regarded 
as naked,—That portion of cloth, however, 
which may not suffice in regard to clothing, 
may be sufficient in eating, according to its 
value : that is, if a person were to bestow, as 
an expiation, such a quantity of cloth as, 
although it may not suffice for the proper 
clothing, yet is equal in value to the feed¬ 
ing of ten poor men. it suffices as a feeding 
expiation, whether such may have been the 
intention or not.—Thus, if the person to 
make expiation were to give to each poor 
person the half of a proper dress (for 
instance), this would not be sufficient for 
an expiation bv clothing ; but if the value of 
the cloth thus distributed to each be equal 
to the price of three pounds of wheat, it 
suffices as an expiation by feeding. 

Previous expiation does not suffice . —If a 
person perform the expiation before the viola¬ 
tion of his vow, it does not suffice.—Shafei 
maintains that it suffices, where the expiation 


• Mussulmans must be clothed in prayer 
at least from the waist downwards, 
t A collection of traditions so called* 

X A species of drawers which are a suffi¬ 
cient clothing for prayer. 
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is effected by means of property, and not by 
fasting, because the expiator makes his 
atonement posterior to the occasion of it, 
(namely, his vow), and hence the case is the 
same as that of a pilgrim performing expia¬ 
tion for wounding game,*—that is, if the 
pilgrim perform expiation after the act of 
wounding, it suffices ; and so also in the pre¬ 
sent case. The argument of our doctors is 
that expiation is ordained as an atonement 
for offence: but in t he case before us no 
offence has yet appeared.—In reply to what 
is advanced by Shafei, they observe that the 
vow is not the occasion of the offence, as 
nothing can be considered in any degree the 
occasion of an offence, but what necessarily 
leads thereto, and a vow does not necessarily 
leads to its own violation, but is rather pro¬ 
hibitory of it; hence the vow is not the cause 
of the offence in the present instance: con¬ 
trary to the case of the pilgrim, adduced by 
Shafei, in which the wound inflicted upon 
the deer leads to its destruction, by ulti¬ 
mately occasioning its death; these therefore 
are not analogous case*.—It is to be observed 
that whatever the expiator may have given 
to the poor before the violation of his vow, ; 
he must not take back again, because this is 
aims, and it is not lawful for a man to take 
back his alms. 

A sinful vow must be broken and expiated. 
—If a man bind himself, by a vow, to the 
commission of a sin, as if he were to swear, 

“by God l will not pray/' or M I will not j 
converse with r»y father," or "I will murder j 
such an one in such a month." it is incumbent j 
upon him to violate his vow, and perform an j 
expiation, because it is recorded in the j 
traditions that if a man vow a thing, know- [ 
ing that the neglect is preferable to the 
fulfilment, he ought to act accordingly, 
performing an expiation for the breach of | 
his vow. j 

The vows of infidels* being nugatory , can - , 
not be held as violated. — If an infidel should 
make a vow, and afterwards violate the 
same, either as an infidel or as a Mussulman, 
(supposing him to have been converted to the 
faith in the interim), still he is not forsworn, 
because he was not competent to make a 
vow ; as a vow is contracted (that is, is made 
binding) by a reverence for the name of God, 
and the vower, whilst he was an infidel, 
cannot be supposed to have entertained any 
reverence for the name of God : —an infidel, 
moreover, is not competent to the perfor¬ 
mance of expiation, as that is an act of piety. 

Vouis of abstinence. —If a man make cer¬ 
tain articles unlawful to him, f which are in 
their own nature lawful, ac if he were to 
say, "I have made this cloth (or, this provi- 

* Pilgrims are forbidden to destroy game 
of any kind within a certain distance of - 
Mecca, termed the Ihram [forbidden ground] 
of pilgrimage. 

fThis is a phrase by which is understood a 
vow of abstinence from the thing expressed. 


sion) unlawful to me," yet such article does 
not actually become unlawful to him, but he 
must perform expiation when he happens to 
put on that cloth, or to eat that provision.— 
Shafei says that expiation is not incumbent 
upon him, because rendering unlawful that 
which is lawful does not amount to a vow, as 
a vow is an act authorized by the law.—The 
argument of our doctors is that the words, 
"I have made unlawful," evince the estab¬ 
lishment of illegality in the thing: now 
there is a possibility of establishing illegality 
in a thing that is really otherwise, by sup¬ 
posing that the speaker had taken an oath 
that he would not wear the clothes, or eat 
the provisions; and this supposition is 
adopted, in order to establish the illegality 
declared by the speaker ; and it follows that 
whenever he does that thing which he has 
rendered illegal to himself, he becomes for 
sworn, whether the matter be great or small, 
because when unlawfulness is once estab¬ 
lished in a thing, the illegality pervades 
I every part of it. 

If a man were to say, 'every thing lawful 
is unlawful to me," every species of food and 
drink forthwith becomes unlawful to him, 
unless where the intention or design of the 
vow has regarded something else.—This 
proceeds upon a favourable construction. 
Analogy would suggest that the vower, as 
soon as he has uttered his vow, must become 
! forsworn, as being unavoidably and contin- 
j ually placed in the performance of some 
j lawful act, such as breathing, moving, 

| resting, or so forth ; and such is the opinion 
| of Ziffer upon it ; but the more favourable 
j construction is that the design of the vow is 
[ to establish something, the commission of 
which shall be a crime; and as this cannot 
be effected where the intention, from the 
| words of the vow, appears to be general, 
regard to its universality drops, and such 
being the c^se, the vow will be construed as 
respecting meat and drink, for the sake of 
general application, as it is in practice com¬ 
monly applied to the articles of customary 
subsistence. A vow of this nature does not 
include the use of women, un’ess by the 
intention of the vower : but in this case it 
constitutes an Aila, because the form of 
words here recited is a vow, bearing the 
interpretation of “by God, I will not have 
carnal connexion with my wife and it is 
to be observed that, where the vower, by 
the words, “every thing lawful," intends 
woman, yet meat and drink are not excluded 
from the vow, but still remain and are to be 
considered as constituting a part of it.— 
What is now advanced is taken from the 
Zahir Rawayet.—Our modern doctors have 
said that divorce follows a vow of this form, 
independent of the intention, as the afore¬ 
said words are frequently used in divorce ; 

• In reciting these forms of vows the 
address ["by God," or “I swear" &c*] is 
for the sake of brevity, omitted ; it is always 
however, to be understood. 
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and there are decrees upon record to this 
effect. It is also proper that the same rule 
should hold where the vow is pronounced in 
the Persian tongue, for the sake of general 
application. Let it be observed, however, 
that if a man were to say, " whatsoever l 
have in my right hand is unlawful to me/* 
there is a difference among casuists concern¬ 
ing the effect of it; some doctors say that 
the intention it a condition, whilst others 
maintain that it is not so ; it is evident, 
however, that divorce takes place from it, 
independent of the intention, on account of 
custom. 

A vow is binding without any condition 
annexed, —If a person express a vow in 
general terms, that is, not suspended upon 
a condition as if he were to say, ‘‘I shall 
fast upon such a day for the sake of God," 
he is bound to the observance thereof, be¬ 
cause it is said. in the traditions, "whoever 
makes a vow, and specifies it, he is bound to 
the observance of what he has so specified/* 

If a person suspend a vow on a condition, 
and the condition afterwards occur, he is 
bound to the performance of what he has 
vowed ; and expiation is here of no avail, 
because the tradition above recited is general 
—that is, applies to a suspended as well as 
an unsuspended vow ; and also, because a 
vow suspended upon a condition becomes, 
upon the condition taking place, the same 
as one ot immediate performance.—It is re¬ 
corded of Haneefa, that he receded from this 
doctrine, alleging that if a man were to say 
(for instance), "if Ido so, I am under ob¬ 
ligation to perform a pilgrimage/* or "to 
fast a year/* or “to bestow all my property 
in alms/* and then perform an expiation for 
his vow, it suffices ; and such is the opinion 
of Mohammed. If, however, the vower 
should not make an expiation, but perform 
the thing which he had specified, he is dis¬ 
charged from the obligation of that also, 
provided the condition be of such a nature 
as that the vower had no intention it should 
ever take place. The reason of this is that, 
where the condition is of the description 
now mentioned, the speech of the vower, as 
aforesaid, bears the sense of a Yameen, or 
suspended vow; and also of a Nuzr, or 
absolute vow :—evidently of a Nuzr, be¬ 
cause such a form of words is commonly 
used to express a Nuzr ; and also of a 
Yameen, because the design of the person, 
in so speaking, is to restrain himself from 
doing the act which constitutes the condi¬ 
tion ; and such being the case, it remains at 
his option either to perform expiation, re¬ 
garding his words in the light of a Yameen, 
or to perform the condition specified, regard¬ 
ing them in the light of a Nuzr : it is other¬ 
wise, however, where the thing conditioned 
is not of the above-mentioned description, 
but is actually intended by the speaker.—as 
where a man (for instance) says, "if God 
grant me a recovery from this illness, I am 
under an obligation to perform a pilgri- 
mage/' for here expiation does not suffice, but 


it is incumbent upon him to perform the 
actual thing specified, because in this case 
the words do not bear the sense merely of 
Yameen, but also of an absolute vow of per¬ 
formance and this distinction is approved. 

A vow pronounced with a reservation of 
the will of God. is null.—I f a person make 
a vow of any thing, adding, "if it please 
God," as if he were to say, “by God 1 will 
do this, God, willinr/* he cannot be forsworn, 
because the Prophet'has said, "he who vows 
any thing, adding, ‘if it please God. cannot 
be forsworn."—It is to be observed, however, 
that it is a condition that the words "God 
willing.*’ do follow in immediate connexion 
with the words preceding, because if they be 
pronounced separately, after having Ottered 
the vow, it is a retraction ; and a retracta¬ 
tion in Yameen is not lawful, 


CHAPTER IV. 

OF VOWS WITH RESPECT TO ENTRANCE INTO, 

OR RESIDENCE IN A PARTICULAR PLACE. 

A votu against entering <X house is not vio¬ 
lated ty entsri/i| a mosque, church &c* If 
a person make a vow, that he will not 
enter any house,*’ and he should afterwards 
enter a mosque, or synagogue ; or church, he 
is not forsworn, because a house is a place 

built for the purpose of dwelling in (that is 

of sleeping, &c.), and buildings of the above 
description are not designed for this purpose: 
—the rule is also the same, if the swearer 
should enter a porch or portion before the 
door of a house for the same reason. Some 
have asserted that if the portico be inclosed, 
in such a manner, that when the front door 
is shut, a person may be said to be in the 
house, the swearer by entering such portion 
violates his vow, it being, customary for 
persons to reside and sleep in such a place, 
If the swearer also enter an Iwan he is for¬ 
sworn, because that is designed as an occa¬ 
sional residence in the hot weather, and is a 
species of dwelling as much as a summer or 
winter residence. Some have conceived that 
this is the case only where the Iwan has tour 
walls [that is, where it is a complete quad¬ 
rangle] : this distinction is made, because 
those buildings in Koofa, and other parts 
of Arabia, are generally so constructed: 
whereas, with us [that is, in Hmdostan and 
Persia] they have commonly three walls 
only, being quite open in front, and there¬ 
fore are not to be considered as a house,— 
Others, however, say that entering a lawn 
is a violation of fhe vow, whether it be con¬ 
structed of three walls or of four ; and this 
is approved. 


• An Iwan is an open gallery or balcony, 
on the top of or adjoining to, *** 
roof of which it generally supported by., pier, 
or pillar., for the benefit of the air in the 

hot season. 
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A vow against entering a Serai is not 
violated by entering a ruin .— If a person 
swear that "he will not enter into a place" 
that is, into a Serai, and he afterwards 
enter a place which is desolate and in ruins, 
he is not forsworn : but if a person swear 
that "he will not enter such a place," the 
place being then in a good and habitable 
state, and he should enter it after it had 
fallen to ruin, and been laid level with the 
plain, he is forsworn, because the term Daar, 
among both the Arabs and Persians, means 
any particular place, as with them it is com¬ 
mon to say, "such a Daar is peopled,"—or, 
"such a Daar is desolate (that is, aban¬ 
doned) ;" now an edifice is the description 
of the term Daar, and this description is 
regarded in the first of the above cases, but 
not in the last. 

If a man take an oath saying, "I will not 
enter into this Daarand the said place 
should afterwards become ruined and deso¬ 
late, and should again be rebuilt, or repaired, 
and the swearer should after that enter it, he 
is forsworn, according to what was before 
observed, that the appellation Daar still 
continues to be applied to the place, after 
the destiuction of the edifice which stood 
upon it .—but if this place, after having 
been ruined and desolate, should be rebuilt 
as a mosque ; bath, or dwelling-house, and 
the swearer should, after that, 'enter it he is 
not forsworn because in any of these cases 
the term Daar is no longer applied to the 
place, as it is then called by another name, 
such as mosque, and so forth : and the same 
rule holds where this person enters that place 
after the destruction of such mosque, bath, 
or other public building, as may in the 
interim have been erected there, because 
the place will not recover its original name 
after such destruction. 

A vow against entering any particular 
house is not broken by entering it when in 
ruins.— If a man swear "he will not enter 
such a dwelling-house," and he should enter 
therein after it has been destroyed or become 
desolate, he is not forsworn ; because the 
term dwelling-house is abrogated, as no 
person then dwells in it; whereas, if the roof 
only should have fallen in, and the walls 
remain, and he were then to enter it, he 
would be forsworn, because it is still con¬ 
sidered as habitable, and the place does not 
lose its appellation of a dwelling-house 
[Bait] from that circumstance. In the same 
manner he is not forsworn where, the house 
having been destroyed and laid level with 
the plain, another house is t built upon the 
same spot, and he then enters this house— 
because the term dwelling-house, as applied 
to the former house, was rendered inappli¬ 
cable by the circumstance of its ruin. 

A vow against entering a house is not 
violated by going upon the roof, or entering 
the portico, &c .— If a man swear that "he 
will not enter a certain house," and he after¬ 
wards go on the top of the house, from the 
outside, he is forworn, because the roof is a 


part of the house. Some have said that, 
with us, he is not forsworn.—In the same 
manner, he is forsworn if he enter the por¬ 
tico only of the house specified in the vow. 
The compiler of the Hedaya observes that 
this case admits of a distinction ; thus, if the 
portico be such as that, if the door be shut, 
it forms a part of the house, and it be covered 
in, he is forsworn, but if otherwise, he is not 
forsworn.—If he stand under the arch of the 
doorway he is also forsworn, provided the 
arch be so constructed as that when the door 
is shut it becomes included as a part of the 
house ; but if the arch be so situated as that, 
after shutting the door, it is not included 
as a part of the dwelling, he is not forsworn, 
because the door is designed as a protection 
to the house ; so that whenever the archway 
is not, by shutting the door, included as a 
part of the house, but is without the door, 
it is evident that it is not included in the 
house. 

Case of vows respecting abstinence from a 
thing in which the vower is at present en¬ 
gaged.— If a man should swear "I will not 
enter into this house," and it should so be that 
he is in the said house at the time of swear¬ 
ing thus, he is not forsworn by sitting down 
in that house, nor unless he go out of tUe 
house, and again enter it This is upon 
a favourable construction.—Analogy would 
suggest that the vower is forsworn, because 
the effect of the commencement of the act 
and of its continuance is one and the same ; 
and as he would be forsworn by the com¬ 
mencement of the act, so he is by its con¬ 
tinuance : but the more favourable construc¬ 
tion is that, admitting the effect of the 
commencement and the continuance to be 
the same, yet this can only be where the act 
is of such a nature as to be capable of con¬ 
tinuance, which the entrance into a place 
does not allow, as the word entrance simply 
implies passing from without to within 

If a person swear that "h^ will not put on 
a particular garment," and should happen 
to have the said garment upon him at the 
very time of his so swearing, and should 
forthwith take it off, he is not forsworn. 
And so also a person riding upon a mule [or 
other beast] if he takes an oath, saying, "I 
will not ride upon this animal," and should 
forthwith alight, he is not forsworn. In the 
same manner, a person residing in a house, 
if he swear that "he will not live in this 
house," and thereupon begin to remove out 
of it, he is not forsworn,—Ziffer maintains, 
however, that the swearer, in the last of 
these instances, is forsworn, as the circum¬ 
stance upon which the violation of his vow 
is suspended (namely, his residence in the 
house), does already exist, however short the 
time may be. Our doctors argue that a vow 
is imposed with a view to the fulfilment of it, 
and therefore, that in the present instance, 
such a space of time as admits of the fulfil¬ 
ment must be excepted from the vow; and 
hence, if the swearer make any delay he 
is forsworn, because such acts as are here 
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mentioned are capable of continuance, as a 
man may, with propriety, say, "I rode a 
whole day/’or "I wore such a robe fora 
day :" contrary to the act of entrance : as a 
man could not say, “I entered for a day:’* 
and the possibility of continuance in such 
acts being thus proved, it follows that the 
effect of the commencement and the con¬ 
tinuance is one and the same :—but if the 
swearer should here purely intend the com¬ 
mencement of the act, and say that his 
design was to vow that "he would not ride 
again" (for instance), his declaration is to 
be credited, as his words admit of that con¬ 
struction. 

If a man make a vow, saying, "I will not 
reside in this house," and he should himself 
leave the house, his family and effects still 
remaining in it, although he may have no 
intention of returning to reside there, yet 
he is forsworn, because he is still supposed 
to be an inhabitant of that house, from the 
circumstance of his family and effects con¬ 
tinuing therein ; as merchants, who reside 
in the Bazaars [that is, have shops there], 
say, notwithstanding, “they reside in such 
a street," meaning the residence of their 
families. 

A vow against residing in a city is not 
broken by the vower*s family continuing 
there .— If a man make a vow, saying, "I 
will not reside in this city," and he go forth 
from it resolving not to return thither, 
although his family should still continue to 
reside there, yet he is not forsworn, and his 
observance of the vow does not depend upon 
his carrying his family and effects out of 
that city according to what is recorded from 
Aboo Yoosaf, because (contrary to the pre¬ 
ceding case) he is then no longer considered 
as an inhabitant thereof in the customary 
acceptation ;—and a village is (in the Ra- 
wayet Saheeh) declared to be the same as 
a city, with respect to this rule.*—Haneefa 
observes, upon the preceding case, that »the 
removal of the whole of the effects from the 
house is necessary, insomuch that if even 
a single nail of the vower's property be left 
therein, he is forsworn,—because, as his 
residence in that house was understood from 
the whole of his effects being there, so will 
it still be understood whilst any part of them 
remains therein.—Aboo Yoosaf alleges that 
the removal of a principal part of them is 
sufficient, because the removal of the whole is 
sometimes impracticable. Mohammed says 
that the removal of such quantity only is 
necessary, as might be sufficient for house¬ 
keeping, because any thing beyond that is 
not of a residentiary nature ; and the learned 
have agreed that this is the most laudable 
distinction.—It is here requisite that the 
swearer remove to another house, without 
delay, in order that he may observe his vow ; 
for if he should not remove into another 
house, but into the street or a mosque, the 
learned in the law say that he does not fulfil 
his vow ; the reason of which is that if a 
person were to remove out of a city with his 


family, so long as he does not fix upon 
another place of abode, his first residence 
remains with respect to prayer :* whence, 
if he return to his former abode, he is still 
accounted an inhabitant ; and the same holds 
good in the present case. 


CHAPTER V. 

OF VOWS RESPECTING VARIOUS ACTIONS ; 
SUCH AS COMING, GOING, RIDING, AND 
SO FORTH. 

An evasion of a vow is a violation of it:— 
If a man swear that he will not go out of 
the mosque, and afterwards desire another 
to carry him forth from it, and the other do 
so, he is forsworn, because an act performed 
by the direction or any person is attributed 
to the director, and it is here, therefore, the 
same as if he had mounted a beast, and rode 
out upon it: but if another person were to 
carry him out of the mosque by compulsion 
he is not forsworn, because the act of a 
person compelling cannot be attributed to 
the person who is forcibly compelled, as he 
gave no direction in it.—If, moreover, a 
person should carry out the swearer with his 
will, but without his direction, he is not 
forsworn (according to the Rawayet Saheeh), 
because his removal cannot here be estab¬ 
lished, as it can only be so by the the circum¬ 
stance of his directing or desiring it, and not 
by his will alone ; and his desire or direction 
do not appear. 

If a man swear that he will not go forth 
[from his house] except to a funeral and he 
afterwards go to attend the funeral, and some 
other business should then occur to him, and 
he go upon that business, he is not forsworn, 
because the act of going to the funeral was 
excepted from his vow, and his motions after 
that are not forthgoings, as by going forth is 
understood removing from the inside of a 
house to the outside. 

If a man swear, saying, "I will not go 
forth towards Mecca," and he afterwards go 
forth with a design of going to Mecca, and 
return, he is forsworn ; because his going 
forth with a design of going to Mecca (which 
is the condition) is here found, since, by 
agoing forth is understood removal from the 
’inside of the house to without, which has 
here occurred. But if he should have sworn, 
saying, "I will not come to Mecca," and 
he afterwards go towards Mecca, and return, 
he is not forsworK, nor until such time as he 
actually enters Mecca, because coming im¬ 
plies arriving, and that has not taken place. 
If a man swear also, "that he will not go 


•That is, he is supposed to be included in 
the public prayers offered up in the mosques 
for the welfare of that city and its inhabi¬ 
tants. 
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towards Mecca,*' some lawyers say that the 
case will be the same as this last recited, 
whilst others assert that it corresponds with 
the preceding case ; this last however, is the 
more approved doctrine, because going im¬ 
plies removal, and arrival is not necessary to 
constitute removal 

An undermined vow of performance is 
not violated until the death of the vower .— If 
a man make a vow that "he will go to 
Mecca," and he should not go to Mecca during 
his life, he is forsworn: but he will not be 
accounted forsworn until after his death, 
because whilst life remains there is a hope of 
his fulfilling his vow. 

Vou;s made with vow of prevention .— If 
a man make a vow, saying to his wife, "if 
you go out unless by my permission, you are 
divorced," and he should afterwards once 
grant such permission, and the woman go 
out accordingly, and she should again go 
out without her husband's permission, the 
consequence of his vow is incurred (that is 
the woman becomes divorced), because per¬ 
mission is requisite each time that she goes 
out, as he excepted from his vow the act of 
her going out with his permission, and any 
other act of going out beyond that is included 
in the inhibition, wherefore the consequence 
is induced by her going forth without his 
permission —If the vower explain, saying. 
"I intended one permission only," his decla¬ 
ration is to be credited in a religious view, 
but not in point of law, because, although 
his words, as above, are capable of this 
construction, yet it is contrary to their ap¬ 
parent tendency. 

Case of a vow express generally, but 
restricted , in its sense, to some particular 
occasion.— If a woman be desirous of going 
out, and het husband say, "if you go out, 
you are divorced," and she thereupon sit 
down, and afterwards go out, the conse¬ 
quence is not induced,—that is, divorce does 
not take place :—and so also, if a man be 
desirous of beating his slave, and another 
vow, “if you beat him, such an one my 
slave is free," and the man, desisting only 
for a momentary space, beat his slave, the 
slave of the other person does not become 
free. The reason of this is that the design 
of the speaker in what he vows i9 to prevent 
that going forth of the woman, or that which 
(according to what then appears) the woman 
or the master is intent upon doing, and of 
course the vow is restricted to that beating, 
or that going forth, as the foundation of the 
vow rests upon what appears at the particular 
crisis.—This species of vow in termed Yameen 
Fowr, or a sudden vow . and Haneefa is the 
first who makes any mention of this kind of 
vow : for previously vows were described as 
of two species, one general (as where a man 
says, '*1 will not do so")—and the other 
restricted (as where a man says, "I will not 
do so this day")—but Haneefa deduced from 
these a third, saying, "the third sort is that 
which is general with respect to the words, 
but restricted with respect to the sense. 


If a man invite another to sit down and 
eat breakfast with him, and the other make 
a vow, saying, "if I eat breakfast my slave 
is free," an i he should then proceed to his 
own house, and there eat his breakfast, he 
does not incur the penaly of his vow, because 
what he said, as being an answer, relates 
solely to the speech of the other person, and 
is therefore construed as regarding that 
breakfast to which the other had invited 
him. But if the person thus invited were 
to answer, "if I eat breakfast this day my 
slave is free,"—upon his breakfasting either 
there or elsewhere at any time during that 
day the penalty is incurred, because here he 
has superadded to his reply the expression 
"this day," and hence what he has said is 
rendered a separate sentence and not a reply. 

Ip a man swear that he will not ride upon 
the beast of any other person, and he should 
afterwards ride upon a house, the property 
of one of his slaves, who is a Mazoon, he is 
not forsworn (according to Haneefa), whether 
such Mazoon be involved in debt or not. # — 
If the Mazoon, however, should be very 
much involved in debt, the vower is for¬ 
sworn, although he should not intend it, as 
the master, in such'case, is not held (by 
Haneefa) to be possessed of any property in 
the animal. If, on the contrary, the debts 
of the Mazoon be of trifl ng consequence 
only, or if he should not be in debt at all, 
the master is not forsworn, where he does 
not intend it, because in either case, he 
is himself the virtual proprietor of the 
animal ;—but the animal is held to belong 
to the Mazoon, both in the eye of the law, 
and also by common usage, and hence con¬ 
cerning his belonging to the master there is 
no doubt ; wherefore his intention in the act 
is requisite. Aboo Yoosaf says that he is 
not forsworn in any of those cases, unless 
he be so intentionally, because whether the 
animal be the property of the master or not 
is dubious. Mohammad, on the other hand, 
says that he is forsworn, although he be so 
unintentionally, since^ the animal i? his pro- 
; perty, as the two disciples hold that debt is 
I in no respect repugnant to a slave being the 
I property of his master. 


CHAPTER VI. 

OF VOWS WITH RESPECT TO EATING OR 
DRINKING. 

Voufswitb respect to eating dates .—Ira 
person swear that "he will not eat of such 
a date-tree,” his vow relates to the fruit of 
that tree only, because he has referred his 


•Because all the effects of his slave are 
virtually his own property, provided the 
slave be not involved in debt. 
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vow to a thing which is not eatable, namely, 
the tree: wherefore his vow is metapho¬ 
rically taken to regard the article which is 
the product of the tree, namely, the dates ; 
and the subject admits the metaphor, as the 
date-tree is the cause as that article existing. 
But it is a condition that the dates do not 
undergo any change by a new operation ; for 
if he were to drink a Nabbeeza (or infusion) 
prepared from these dates, or juice expressed 
from them, yet he would not be forsworn. 

A vow of abstinence from anything ts n9t 
broken by eating that thing when it has ac¬ 
quired a new description. — If a man swear 
that "he will not eat of those Boosrs" (half- 
ripe dates), and should afterwards eat of 
them when they have become ripe, he is not 
forsworn ; and so also, if he should swear 
that "he will not eat of those Ritbs" (ripe 
dates), "nor drink of this milk," and he 
afterwards eat of these mixed together, after 
the Ritbs shall have become mellow and the 
milk coagulated ■, because the description of 
half ride or of ripe is the motive for the 
vow, and those descriptions are no longer 
applicable; end in the same manner, the 
milk being in the state of milk is the motive 
of the vow, wherefore the vow is taken re¬ 
specting it in that state; milk, moreover, is 
ranked among eatables, wherefore by milk 
is not understood anything which may be 
produced from it. It is otherwise where a 
man vows that "he will not converse with 
such an infant," or "with such a youth," 
and he converses with the infant after he 
becomes a man, or with the youth after he 
has become aged,—for here he is forsworn ; 
because refraining from converse with a 
Mussulman is forbidden by the law, whether 
such Mussulman be an infant or a youth; 
hence the descriptions of infancy or adol¬ 
escence are not regarded, in the eye of the 
law. as motives of the vow ; consequently 
the vowis understood to respect such a per¬ 
son ; and the vower is accordingly forsworm 
if he converse with that person after he 
arrives at years of maturity. 

Or denomination —If a person swear that 
‘[be not eat of such a kid," and he 
should eat thereof after the said kid shall 
have become a goat, he is forsworn, because 
the description of kid, in such an animal, is 
not the m .tive of the vow, since a person 
who avoids eating the flesh of kids, still 
more avoids eating the flesh of goats. 

If a man make a vow that "he will not 
eat Boosrs (unripe dates), and should after¬ 
wards eat Ritbs (ripe dates), he will not be 
forsworn, because Ritbs are not Boosrs. 

If a person make a vow that "he will not 
* at or Boosrs," and he should after¬ 

wards eat Mozennibs (dates which are begin¬ 
ning to ripen), he is forsworn, according to 
rlaneefa. The two disciples say that he is 
not forsworn by eating Boosr-Mozennibs, in 
a case where he may have sworn not to eat 
Ritbs; neither does he violate his vow by 
eating Ritb-Mozennibs, in a case where he 
has made a vow against eating Boosrs ; be¬ 


cause Ritb-Mozennibs are termed Ritbs, and 
Boosr-Mozennibs are termed Boosrs. Thus 
it is the same as if a man were to make a 
vow with respect to buying :-y-that is, if a 
man were to swear that he will not this day 
buy Ritbs (or ripe dates), and he should 
afterwards on t hat same day purchase 
Mozennibs (or half-ripe dates), he is not 
forsworn ; and so in this case likewise. The 
argument of Haneefa on this point is that 
Ritb-Mozennibs are such as rather incline 
to Boosrs and Boosr-Mozennibs <*re the re¬ 
verse—(that is, such as rather approach to 
Ritbs), wherefore eating either of those is 
eating Boosrs or Ritbs, and the vow regards 
one or other of them :—contrary to the case 
of buying, as the buying relates to every 
species, wherefore the inferior species is a 
dependant of the superior. 

If a man vow that "he will not buy any 
ripe dates," and he should afterwards pur¬ 
chase a cluster of unripe dates, among which 
there may chance to be some ripe, he is not 
forsworn , because the purchase relates to 
the whole, and the smaller quantity is a 
dependant of the greater; but, if the vow 
were made with respect to eating, he is for¬ 
sworn, because the eating of them relates to 
from time to time, wherefore the vow regards 
every one of them. This case is therefore 
the same as if a man were to vow that he 
would not purchase any barley, and he should 
afterwards buy wheat, having among it some 
grains of barley, in which case he is not ior- 
sworn ; but if he should vow that he would 
not eat any barley, and he should afterwards 
eat wheat, among which are ■some grains of 
barley, he is forsworn, for the reason here 
stated. 

If a man vow that "he will not eat flesh" 
and he should afterwards eat the flesh of 
fish, he is not forsworn, on a favourable con¬ 
struction of the law. Analogy would sug¬ 
gest that he is forsworn, because the meat 
offish is termed flesh, and so it is denomi¬ 
nated in the Koran ; but the reason for the 
more favourable construction of the law ia 
that the meat of fish is only termed flesh 
metaphorically, as flesh is produced from 
blood, and there is no blood in fish, on 
account of their inhabiting the water. If 
the vower, on the contrary, were to eat of 
the flesh of a hog or a man, he would be 
forsworn, because that is actually flesh, 
although the use of it be forbidden, and a 
vow is sometimes made with respect to for¬ 
bidden things; and in like manner he is 
forsworn if he were to eat of the liver or 
the paunch of any animal, because that is 
in reality flesh, as being produced from 
blood, and is, moreover, used in the same 
manner as flesh. Some say that, in our 
times, the vower is not forsworn by eating 
of liver or paunch, as these articles are not 
among us accounted flesh. 

If a person swear that "he will not eat or 
buy fat" (that is tallow), he is not forsworn 
by eating or purchasing fat, unless it b* the 
fat or tallow of the belly. The two dis- 
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ciples allege that the swearer would violate 
his vow by purchasing or eating the fat of 
the back, because the peculiar quality of 
tallow, which is melting m the Are, exists 
in this species, as well as in that of the 
belly. The argument of Haneefa is that 
the fat of the back is in reality flesh, as 
being produced from blood ; and it is, more¬ 
over, used as flesh, and thence the flesh 
derives its value and goodness; for which 
reason a person eating it would violate his 
vow, where he had sworn not to eat flesh, 
and is not forsworn by selling the fat of the 
back, where he had sworn that ''he w)u!d 
not sell fat." Some allege that this diffe 
rence subsists only where the vower hast 
sworn concerning fat, but not where he has 
sworn concerning tallow, as that is never 
used in the way of fl^sh 

If a man makes a vow that "he will neither 
e at nor buy flesh or fat," and he should 
afterwards either eat or purchase the fat 
tail of a sheep, yet he is not forsworn, be¬ 
cause this part is altogether distinct from 
both flesh and fat, as not being used for the 
same purpose as either of them. 

Ira man swear that "he will not eat of 
this wheat," he does not violate his vow, 
unless he chew it; and if he should eat 
bread made of the wheat, he is not forsworn, 
according to Haneefa.—The two disciples 
maintain that by eating the said bread he is 
forsworn, since by the terms of the vow is 
also understood wheaten bread, according to 
common usage.— The argument of Haneefa 
is that, the eating of wneat is a thing actu¬ 
ally practised, as men eat wheat boiled and 
dressed in other modes, and the literal 
acception must (according to its tenets) 
always be preferred to the metaphorical, 
although that be sanctioned by custom.—If 
the swearer should chew the wheat, the two 
disciples coincide in opinion with our doctors, 
that he is forsworn ; and this is approved, 
since the eating of the wheat comprehends 
the chewing of it, in the common form of 
Metonymy, as where a man vows that he 
will not set his foot in the house of such a 
person, and afterwards enters that house, in 
which case he is forsworn, whether he rides 
into the house, or goes in on foot. 

If a man make a vow, saying, "I will not 
eat of this flour," and he should afterwards 
eat bread made thereof, he is forsworn : be¬ 
cause flour is not eaten in its simple state, 
and hence it is construed to mean such 
articles of food as are prepared from it.—If, 
on the contrary, he were to eat the actual 
flour, he is not forsworn ; and this is ap¬ 
proved; because here it is'certain that the 
words were intended in their metonymical 
sense, and with that sense the eating of 
flour in its simple state does not accord. 

If a person swear that "he will not eat 
bread," by this is to be understood, such 
bread as is commonly eaten in that place; 
and 1 this is, in general, either wheaten or 
barley bread, one or other of which is almost 
universally used. If, also, the swearer 


I should eat walnut or almond bread in Irak* 
he is not forsworn ; because such bread is 
not common in that region; whereas, if he 
were to eat such bread in Tabristanf, or any 
other place where it is the usual diet, he 
would violate his vow. 

If a person swear that "he (vill not eat 
Shawa” (or stew), then the oath relates to 
the flesh of the stew, and not to the vege¬ 
tables or eggs that may be mixed with it; 
because the term Shawa means the meat of 
the stew, and is therefore to be construed in 
its literal meaning, unless where the swearer 
may have intended by the word Shawa to 
e-press and include the above mentioned 
articles also, when the abstinence ought to 
be conformable to the intention. 

If a person sweir that "he will not eat 
Tabbeekh" (or boiled meat), his vow re¬ 
spects boiled flesh, t Tnis proceeds upon a 
favourable construction of the law, accord¬ 
ing to general usage ; and the ground of it is, 
that the unrestricted sense of Tabbeekh can¬ 
not be admitted on account that this would 
preclude the vower from the use both of 
food and of medicine, which is not his 
design. The term Tabbeekh, therefore, is 
here construed to mean the particular 
thing usually understood by it (namely, 
flesh cooked in water), unless where the 
intention of the vower may have extended 
farther, as if he were to declare that he 
meant thereby every species of boiled pro¬ 
visions.—for here this declaration is to be 
credited, since this is a violence to himself, 
and a man is empowered to inflict penalties 
upon himself. If, moreover, in this case, 
the vower were to sup of the broth of flesh- 
meat he is forsworn, because it partakes of 
the quality of flesh, and broth is also termed 
Tabbeekh, wherefore he would be forsworn, 
"as having eaten Tabbeekh." 

If a person vow that "he will not eat any 
Ras" [head], by this is to be understood the 
head of an animal, as usually prepared for 
cookery, and exposed to sale.—It is written 
in the Jama Sagheer, that if a person swear 
that he will not eat Ras, by this is under¬ 
stood the heads of cows, bullocks, and goats, 
according to Haneefa;—but that the two 
disciples hold it restricted to the heads of 
goats.—This diversity of opinion, however, 
arises solely from the difference of times; 
for in the time of Haneefa the words Ras was 
used to express the heads of both kinds ; but 
in the time of the two disciples, the heads of 


* A division of Persia ; the ancient 
Chaldea. 

f A province in upper Persia ; the ancient 
Hyrcania. 

X Tabbeekh literally means boiled; in 
common usage it signifies boiled flesh ; but 
according to its literal meaning, the term 
might equally well be applied to any other 
food.— r £his whole case turns upon the 
express and generally accepted meaning of 
the word. 
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goats only ; and in our times, decrees are 
issued according to whatever may be cus¬ 
tomary in conformity with general usage, as 
is mentioned in the abridgment of Kadooree. 

If a person vow that "he will noteat 
Fakiha,"* and he should afterwards eat of 
oranges, citrons, dates, pomegranates, or 
cucumbers, he is not forsworn ; but if he 
should cat apples, melons, or apricots, he 
violates his vow.—This is according to 
Haneefa.—This two disciples say that he is 
also forsworn if he eat oranges, dates, or 
citrons In short, Fakiha is a term used to 
express things introduced as a delicacy be¬ 
fore or after meals (that is, such things as 
are indulged in as a delicacy oyer and above 
the common food) ; and it is the same 
whether the fruit of which it is composed 
be dried, or in the natural state, provided it 
be thus indulged in, in both ways (for the 
vower would not be forsworn by eating 
dried melons, which it is not common to use 
as a superfluous delicacy), and this is the 
case with apples, melons, and apricots 
wherefore he would be forsworn by eating i 
them ; -but it is not the case with cucumbers I 
and citrons ; as these are considered merely 
as vegetables in buying and selling, and also i 
in eating ;—in buying and selling, as they | 
are sold by green-sellers ;—and in eating, as I 
they are, at the time of meals, set along with j 
other vegetables ; wherefore the vower is not 
forsworn by eating cucumbers or citrons. , 
With respect, however, to oranges, dates, 
and citrons, there is a difference of opinion, , 
as above mentioned ;—for the two disciples j 
maintain that by eating of those the vower 
is forsworn, as the description of Fakiha is 
applicable to them, since they are the most 
rare of all delicacies and a higher treat than 
any other : but he is not forsworn, according 
to Haneefa, because oranges and dates are 
eaten as food, and men eat citrons also as 
a medicine ; wherefore the description of 
Fakiha is incomplete, since they a/e used 
for the support of life ; and hence it is that 
when dried they are used in cookery. j 

If a person vow that "he will not eat / 
Idam, 1 ' by this is to be understood anything j 
which is usually eaten in bread ; thus j 
Kabobs are not considered as Idam, whereas j 
salt is supposed to come under the denomi¬ 
nation.—This is according to Haneefa and j 
Aboo Yoosaf: but Imam Mohammed says j 
that whatever is most commonly eaten along j 
with bread is to be recorded as Idam (and | 
there is also an opinion regarded from Aboo 
Yoosaf to this effect), because Idam is j 
derived from Mowademit, or congeniality, ■ 
and such articles are usually eaten with 
bread as are agreeable and congenial thereto, ! 
such as simple flesh, fowls, and so forth,— i 


•Fakiha is said, in the lexicons, to mean 
fruit ; it in reality means any superfluous 
delicacy which does not come, under the 
denomination of food, and this generally 
consists of fruit. 


The argument of Haneefa herein is that 
Idam implies that which is e^ten as a de* 
I pendant, and dependancy is actually found 
I in a case of admixture where it stands in 
I the place of bread ; and it virtually exists 
where the article used is of such a nature as 
never to be eaten alone. With respect to what 
j Aboo Yoosaf alleges of Idam being derived 
j from Mowademit, or congeniality, it may be 
replied that such congeniality is completely 
I found in admixture and vinegar, or other 
similar fluids, are never eaten alone, but 
mixed with br^ad or other food; and salt, 
also, is not usually eaten alone ; and it, 
moreover, is liable to melt; wherefore it is 
a dependant (contrary to the case of flesh, 
and other corresponding substances, which 
are frequently eaten alone) :—and hence by 
eating these, the vower is not forsworn, 
unless where he intends such articles in his 
vow, for this is a violence to himself, and a 
man is empowered to inflict penalties upon 
himself. It is to be observed that oranges 
and dates are not considered as Idam : this 
is approved. 

If a person make a vow that "he will not 
eat Ghadd" [dinner], by this is understood 
eating at any time from daybreak till noon ; 
as by Asha [supper], is understood what 
is eaten between meridian prayer and 
midnight, because any time after the sun's 
daclination from the meridian is the time of 
Asha. Some assert that this was the distinc¬ 
tion among the ancients; but that with the 
moderns the time of Asha is from afternoon 
prayer ; and the morning meal is that which 
may be eaten between midnight and day, 
break, because the morning is From midnight 
until daybreak.—It is to be observed that 
where a person makes a vow against eating 
dinner or supper, a full and entire meal is 
to be understood of either, such as is custo¬ 
mary : this will, of course, be regulated by 
the u' ual quantity of those meals indifferent 
countries respectively ; but, to violate the 
vow, more than half the usual quantity must 
be eaten, 

If a man make a vow, saying, "if I clothe 
myself, or eat, or drink, my slave is free," 
and he should explain his intention, in the 
first of these articles, to regard a particular 
kind of cloth only, his declaration is not to 
be credited either with respect to a decree of 
the Kazee, or in a religious view (and the 
same is to be observed with respect to the 
two other articles of eating and drinking); 
because intention is not approved unless it 
be expressed, and the cloth, or so forth, are 
not mentioned in the vow.—If a man, also, 
were to make a vow, saying, "if I put on a 
robe," or "eat food," or "drink wine,—my 
slave is free," and he afterwards say that 
he meant this robe and not that robe, or so 
forth his declaration is not to be credited in 
point of law : but it is credited in a religious 
view, because the words robe, food, and wine, 
are here mentioned ; but yet an intention of 
discrimination with respect to them contr- 
dicts appearances, wherefore his declaration 
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is not to be credited as far as regards a decree 
of the Kazee.* 

Vows respecting drinking out of e/ountain 
or vessel .—If a person were to make a vow 
that "he would not drink out of such a 
fountain/* and afterwards lift water out of 
the fountain in a cup, and drink, he is not 
forsworn,—nor unless he lift it with his 
mouth [that is, drink it without a vessel], 
in which case he would be forsworn.—The 
two disciples say he is forsworn if he drink 
it out of a cup, as this is the usual mode of 
drinking. Haneefa’s arguments are deduced 
from the Arabic. 

If a man make a vow, saying, "I will not 
drink of the water of such a fountain/’and 
afterwards drink the water of the fountain 
out of a vessel, he is forsworn, because the 
water of the fountain, after being taken up 
and drank, is still referred to the fountain, 
which is the condition ; he is therefore for¬ 
sworn as much as if he were to drink water 
out of a stream which runs from the foun¬ 
tain. 

If a man make a vow, saying, "if I do not 
drink, this day, of the water which is in this 
vessel, my wife is divorced” and it should so 
happen that there is no water in it, he is not 
forsworn ; and so also (according to Haneefa 
and Muhammed) if there be water in the 
vessel, and it should chance to be spilled 
before the night of that day, Aboo Yoosaf 
says that he is forsworn, in either case, 
upon the close of that day ;—and the same 
difference of opinion subsists where a man 
makes a vow to God (that is, where he says, 
"by God I will drink of the water which is 
in this cup this day) ; for it is a rule with 
Aboo Yoosaf that the possibility of fulfill¬ 
ing the vow is not a condition, either of the 
obligation of the vow, or of its continuance ; 
—whereas, according to Haneefa and 
Mohammed, the possibility of fulfilment is a 
condition of the obligation of the vow, and 
also of its continuance, because a vow is 
taken with a view to its accomplishment, 
and it is therefore requisite that the accom¬ 
plishment be possible and conceivable, so as 
to be obligatory.—The argument of Aboo 
Yoosaf is, that although the accomplishment 
of the vow be impossible, yet its substitute 
(namely, expiation) is possible, wherefore 
such a vow may be lawfully taken, insomuch 
as it is the occasion of expiation : but to this 
we reply that it is requisite that the original 
act be practicable, so as to render the taking 


•That is, if a man, having made such a 
vow, were afterwards to perform any of the 
acts therein specified, pleading that he made 
his vow under a restrictive intention, and 
that the articles he has eaten or drank, or the 
robe he has put on, were meant as exceptions 
therefrom, the possibility of the truth of this 
declaration is to be admitted ; but yet the 
Kazee (who can judge only from appear¬ 
ances) must decree the emancipation of the 
slave. 


of the vow valid, since, if the original act be 
practicable, how can the vow be taken so as 
to give occasion for a substitute ?—and hence 
it is that a Yameen Ghamoos (or false oath- 
made respecting a thing already past) can¬ 
not be taken in such a manner as to occasion 
expiation.—If, moreover, in the case now 
under consideration, the words "this day” 
should not have been mentioned, but the 
vow be general, as if the man had said, "if I 
drink not of the water in this vessel, my wife 
is divorced/’ and there should happen to be 
no water in the vessel, he is not forsworn, 
according to Haneefa and Mohammed : but 
with Aboo Yoosaf he is forsworn, upon the 
instant.—But if there be water in the cup at 
the time of speaking, and it be spilled before 
night, the vower is forsworn, according to all 
our doctors.—Aboo Yoosaf makes a distinc¬ 
tion between an unrestricted and a restricted 
case ; for he says that, in the restricted case, 
the vower is forsworn after the dav is closed ; 
but, in the unrestricted case, he is forsworn the 
instant he ceases from speaking : the reason 
of which distinction is that, as the specifi¬ 
cation of a time is made for the purpose of 
extention, the act does not become absolutely 
incumbent until the last instant of the time ; 
and hence the vower is not forsworn until 
then ; but in the unrestricted case, the fulfil¬ 
ment is incumbent on the instant the person 
ceases from speaking, which, being impos¬ 
sible, the vower is forsworn on the instant, 
—Haneefa and Imam Mohammed also make 
a distinction between the restricted and the 
unrestricted case ; for they say that where 
the vow is general, and there is water in the 
vessel, and it happens to be spilled, the vower 
is forsworn ; but not where the vow is re¬ 
stricted ; the reason of which distinction is 
that, in the unrestricted case, the fulfilment 
is incumbent on the instant the person cease 
from speaking ; and the fulfilment being 
defeated, by,the thing no longer remaining, 
respecting which the vow was taken, the 
vower is forsworn, because the thing vowed 
is in this case defeated subsequently to the 
time when fulfilment was incumbent ; in the 
same manner as if the vower should happen 
to die, and the water remain in the cup, in 
which case he would be forsworn :—but, 
where the vow is restricted, the accomplish¬ 
ment is not absolutely incumbent, until the 
last instant of the time specified ; but the 
accomplishment is then impossible, because 
the water, which was the subject of it, no 
longer-remains : and where the accomplish¬ 
ment is no longer possible, it is not incum¬ 
bent ; wherefore the vow becomes null, as 
much as if there were no water whatever in 
the vessel. 

A uou> made respecting an absolute impos¬ 
sibility is held as violated upon the instant.— 
If a person make a vow, saying. ”1 will, by 
some means or other, ascend to heaven,” or, 
"I will, somehow, convert this atone into 
gold," this constitutes a vow,* and the vower 


•Arab. Yoonakido-al-Yameeno, the vow 
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is forthwith forsworn.—Ziffer says that this 
does not constitute a vow, since ascending to 
heaven, or turning stone into gold, are im¬ 
practicable, in the usual nature of things, 
and therefore are the same as things actually 
impossible.—The argument of our doctors is. 
that the fulfilment is here actually prac¬ 
ticable, because it certainly is possible to 
ascend to heaven, as we know that the angels 
of God ascend the skies ; and in the same 
manner it is possible that a stone may be 
converted into gold by the Almighty exerting 
his power for that purpose : now the thing 
vowed being possible, the vow is contracted 
so far as to give occasion for expiation ; and 
the vower is forthwith forsworn, because of 
his inability, in the ordinary nature of things, 
to execute the thing which he has under¬ 
taken ; in the same manner as if a vower 
were to die before the accomplishment of his 
vow, in which case he would be forsworn, 
although it be possible that he may yet 
be restored to life : contrary to the case 
of the vessel of water, because the drinking 
of the water undertaken to be drank is not 
possible in, either of those cases, and there¬ 
fore the vow is null. 


CHAPTER VII, 

OF VOWS WITH RESPECT TO SPEAKING AND 
CONVERSING. 

A vow against speaking to such a person 
is violated by speaking to him within hearing 
distance, although he be asleep. —Ip a person 
make a vow, saying, "I will not speak to 
such an one," and he should afterwards 
speak to that person while asleep, from 
such a distance as may be within his hearing, 
he is forsworn ; because he has spoken to 
that person, and the words have reached 
his ears ; although, in consequence of being 
asleep, he may not have heard them, and it 
is therefore the same as if he had called to 
that person from a place within his hearing, 
and thd person be not sensible of his address¬ 
ing him through inattention. In some pas¬ 
sages of the Mabsoot it is said that it 
is conditional to the violation of the vow 
that the person sleeping be awaked by the 
words spoken (and in this opinion our 
doctors coincide) : because, if he be not 
awakened, it is the same as if the speaker 
had called to him from a place so distant as 
not to be within hearing, in which case he 
would not be forsworn, and so here likewise. 

Case in which the violation of the vow de¬ 
pends upon the meaning of the terms used in 
it.— If a man make a vow that, "he will 


is contracted ; that is to say, is valid in its 
effect, and binding upon the vower. The 
expression, as above, is preferred by the 
translator, as being more familiar to an 
English reader. 


not speak to such an one without his per¬ 
mission," and the person mentioned should 
permit him to speak accordingly, but the 
vower be not certified thereof until after he 
shall have spoken to him, he is forsworn ; 
because the term Izn [permission] is devied 
from the word Azan, which signifies indica¬ 
tion ; or if it signifies a thing received by the 
ears, which can only be done by hearing, 
Aboo Yoosaf says that he is not forsworn, 
because lzn signifies licence, which is fully 
understood by tacit consent alone ; that is 
(like the will), it does not depend upon any¬ 
thing else : for instance, if one were to swear 
that "he would not speak to such a person 
without his will," and the person should 
will his speaking to him* but the vower be 
not certified thereof until after he has spoken, 
yet he is not forsworn, because the will is 
fully established by the person being merely 
willing, and does not depend upon anything 
else. But to this we reply that the will is 
merely an act of the mind, whereas Izn is 
not merely so, for the reasons above stated. 

Case of a vow against conversing with a 
person for a specified time —If a person 
make a vow, saying, "1 will not speak to 
such an one for a month," it is to be under¬ 
stood from the time of making such vow, 
because if he were not to mention the words 
for a month, the vow would take place as a 
perpetual relinquishment of converse with 
the person mentioned ; the mention of a 
month, therefore, is for the purpose of ex¬ 
cluding from the vow anything beyond one 
month, and hence that which is connected 
with the vow must be included in the vow, 
from the argument of the state in which it is 
pronounced, as being a state of anger, since 
the reason for the observance of the vow is 
the anger which occurs to the vower at the 
instant, for which reason converse with the 
person mentioned is prevented from that 
instant. It would be otherwise if a man 
should say, "by God I will fast for a month," 
because, if the words "for a month," were 
not mentioned, yet the vow would not take 
place as inducing a perpetual fast ; the 
mention of a month, therefore, is merely for 
the purpose of restricting the fast to a month; 
and as the month is indefinite, and not speci¬ 
fied, the specification of it is left to the vower. 

Repetition of prayer , &c., at the stated 
seasons, does not violate a vow of silence.— 
If a man make a vow that "he will not 
speak," and he afterwards read the Koran 
at the stated periods of devotion, he is not 
forsworn ; but if he should, at any other 
time, read the Ktyan, he is forsworn. The 
same rule also holds with respect to the 
Tasbeeh,* Tahleel t and Takbeer that is 

•Calling upon the name of God in prayei 
by saying, "Beesm Allah ! in the name of 
God." 

{Repeating the Kalma, or creed, "there 
is no God but God, &c." * 

{Magnifying God (in prayer) by swing 
"Allahoo Akbero 1" [God is greatest 
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to say, ^ he repeat any of these at the 
stated time of prayer, he is not forsworn ; 
but if he should repeat them at any other 
time, he violates his vow. This proceeds 
upon a favourable construction.—Analogy 
would suggest that the vower is forsworn 
in either case (and such is the opinion of 
Shafei), because reading the Koran, or re¬ 
peating the Tasbeeh, and sj forth, are all 
actual exertions of the speaking faculty.— 
The argument of our doctors is that prayer i 
does not come under the description of! 
speech, either generally, or in the construe- ! 
tion of the law the Prophet having said, 1 
"these prayers which I teach are not capa- ! 
ble of being construed as containing any i 
of the words of men."—Some have said 
that in our days the vower w^uld not be 
forsworn, even at any other time than the 
stated periods of prayer, because the person 
who repeats those things is not said to he 
speaking, but reciting ; and decrees pass 
accordingly. 

A vow made respecting the day extends to 
the night also. — If a man were to say, ‘ on 
the day [Yawm] upon which I speak to such 
an one, his wife is divorced,"* this extends 
both to the day and the night, because the 
word day where it comes in context with a 
thing which is not a matter of continuance, 
means time generally ; and as speaking to 
a person is not a matter of continuance, by 
the word day, is to be here understood time 
in general.—But if the swearer should 
declare that his intention in the vow was 
confined to the daytime in particular, his 
declaration must be credited with the Kazee, i 
because the term Yawm is used also in this | 
sense.—It is recorded from Aboo Yoosaf j 
that his declaration not to be credited 
with the Kazee as it is contradictory to 
general usage.—But if the vower should, 
in the place of the word day, use the word 
night, by saying, "on the night [Lail] on 
which I converse" (and so forth, by this 
is to be understood night only, because the 
positive meaning of the term Lail is night, 
in the same manner as the positive meaning 
of the term Nihar is day ; but no instance 
is known of Lail being used to express time j 
generally. J 

Case of a vow of inhibition restricted to a \ 
articular occurrence .— If a person say, "if ! 
speak to Zeyd, unless a certain person 
come, his wife is divorced," and he should 
afterwards converse with Zeyd, before the 
coming of the other person, he is forsworn, 
—but, if after, he is not forsworn.—In the 
same manner, if the swearer were to express j 
himself, "if I speak to Zeyd*until such an 


•It is to be observed, in this and other 
similar modes of expression, that the vow 
is by no means efficient of divorce to the 
woman mentioned in it, but is considered, 
with respect to her, as a vague and idle 
speech, and in itself void, inducing nothing 
more than an expiation on the part of the 
pjyrson speaking. 


one shall have arrived" or "unless by per¬ 
mission of such an one," or "until the per¬ 
mission of such an one,"—his wife is di¬ 
vorced," and he should afterwards coiverse 
with Zeyd, before the arrival or before per¬ 
mission obtained, of the other person, he is 
forsworn but, if after, he is not forsworn ; 
because the arrival or permission is the ter¬ 
mination of the vow, which remains in force 
until the termination, but discontinues upon 
that taking place ; and he cannot be for¬ 
sworn after the vow is completed —In the 
case here stated, if the person named should 
happen to die, the vow ceases : contrary to 
the opinion of Aboo Yoosaf, for with him 
the vow does not drop, hut the vower i* 
forsworn if ever he should speak to Zeyd.— 
The argument of Haneefa and Mohammed 
is that the thing prohibited by the tenor of 
the oath is conversation with Zeyd ; and 
this, by his death, being rendered impos¬ 
sible, the vow drops of course : but with 
Aboo Yoosaf the possibility is not a condi ¬ 
tion, whence, upon the death of Zeyd the 
vow becomes perpetual. 

A vow against conversing with a person 
described is (in relation to another ) not 
violated by conversing t vith that person after 
the description (with respect to the other) 
is done awny —If a man make a vow, say¬ 
ing "I will not speak to the slave of such 
a person," without intending any particular 
slave,--or, if he should express his vow, 
"1 will not speak to the wile," or "the 
friend of such a person," and the person 
should sell his slave, or repudiate his wife, 
or fall at enmity with his friend, and the 
vower afterwards converse with either of 
these, he is not forsworn, because his vow 
is taken as regarding a circumstance which 
has its existence ir. a matter relative to the 
person named, whether that matter be rela¬ 
tion by right of property, as in the case of 
the sjave ; or relation by connexion, as in 
the case of the wife, or the friend ; and 
when that matter no longer remains, the 
vower cannot be forsworn.—The compiler 
of this work observes that what is here said 
is taken from the Jama Sagheer ; and other 
authorities agree with it, in respect to the 
relation by right of property : but in re¬ 
spect to the relation by connexion the vower 
would be forsworn, according to Mohammed, 
because such relation is purely of an indi¬ 
cative nature, and is not to be taken in a 
restrictive sense, since the case admits the 
design of the vower to be a renunciation 
of conversation with those persons, as either 
of them is capable of being held an enemy 
from injuries received but not because of 
the relation in which they stand to the 
person named ; the continuance of that 
relation, therefore, is not a condition ; and 
hence the effect is connected with the iden¬ 
tical person of either, as in a case of pointed 
reference ;—that is, if a person say, "I will 
not converse with this friend, or with this 
wife, of such a person," and he should con¬ 
verse with them after the falling out with 
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the friend, or the divorce of the wife, he is 
not forsworn : and so here also,—The reason 
for what is recited in the Jama Sagheer is 
that it is possible that the design of the 
vower may be to quit conversing with those 
person on account of the relation in which 
they stand to the person named (whence he 
has not mentioned them with any pointed 
reference), and it is also possible that the 
design may be merely to quit conversing 
with those persons; thus a doubt exists, 
whether the relation be the motive to the 
vow or not ; and such being the case, the 
vower is not forsworn by conversing with 
any of those persons after the dissolution of 
the relation in which they stood to the per¬ 
son named.—If, moreover, the man should 
have made his vow with respect to a person 
paticularly specified, by saying, "I will 
not converse with this slave of such an 
one/’ or “this wifp,” or “this friend” (and 
so forth), and he should converse with them 
after the slave shall have been sold, or the 
wife divorced, or the friend at enmity, he is 
not forsworn in the case of the slave, but he 
would be so in the case of the wife or the 
friend.—This is the doctrine of Haneefa and 
Aboo Yoosaf.—Mohammad says that he is 
forsworn in the case of the slave likewise; 
and such also is the opinion of Ziffer. And 
if a man were to make a vow, saying, “I : 
will not enter into this house of such an 
one,” or “I will not ride upon this beast of 
such an one,” and he should enter the house, 
or ride upon the beast, after the owner has 
disposed of them, the same difference of 
opinion prevails among the doctors as is 
above stated.—The argument of Mohammad 
and Ziffer is, that the mention of the rela¬ 
tion of the slave to his owner is for the 
purpose of indication ; but pointed reference ! 
is more forcible, in indication, than the re- [ 
lation which a thing bears to another, as i 
that altogether obviates doubt: wherefore \ 
regard is had to. pointed reference alone, and 
the mention of the relation is nugatory, in 
the same manner as in the case of the wife 
or the friend —The argument of Haneefa 
and Aboo Yoosaf is that the moving cause 
of the vow, in the case of the slave, the 
house, or the animal, is some property which 
is to be found in the person to whom they 
have reference; because the house or the 
animal are incapable of being of themselves 
held in enmity ; and so also the slave, as 
he does not stand in a rank sufficiently 
respectable to admit his being an object of 
enmity ; wherefore the quitting from con¬ 
verse from those is on account of a property 
which is to be found in the proprietor of 
them ; and hence the vow is restricted to 
the continuance of the right of the owner: 
contrary to a case of relation by connexion, 
such as the relation of the wife or the friend ; 
as enmity and separation from them may be 
the design, for ^hich reason the mention of 
the relation la which they stand to the person 
named is merely for the purpose of indica¬ 
tion , and it is evident that the moving cause 


of the vow, with respect to them, is some 
property which is to be found in themselves, 
and not in the person to whom they have 
reference ; because they are mentioned with 
a pointed reference : contrary to the case of 
the slave, the house, or the animal, as in 
those cases the thing mentioned is incapable 
of being of itself held in enmity, unless on 
account of some property to be found in the 
person in reference to whom it is mentioned, 
namely, the proprietor. 

If a man make a vow, saying, “1 willnot 
speak to the owner of this turban,” and the 
owner of the turban should afterwards sell 
it, and the vower should thereafter converse 
with the said person, he is forsworn ; because 
here the mention of the relation of the thing 
to the person is purely for the purpose of 
indication, since men do not fall at variance 
with turbans; and hence it is the same as if 
lie had spoken with a pointed reference to 
the owner of it, by saying, “1 will not speak 
to this owner of the turban in which case he 
would be forsworn ; and so here likewise. 

A vow against conversing with such a 
youth is violated by conversing u>ith him after 
manhood. —If a person make a vow, saying 
“I will not converse with this youth,” and 
he should afterwards converse with him 
when he has arrived at an advanced age, he 
is forsworn ; because the effect is connected 
with the person mentioned ; as a descriptive 
expression is not necessary to specify a per¬ 
son who is presene, and the description of 
youth cannot be considered as the motive to 
the vow. 

Section . 

Vows respecting converse with a reference 
to it man.—I f a person make a vow, saying, 
“I will not converse with such an one for 
a time” [Hyne]—or “for a space of time” 
[Ziman], by these modes of expressing time 
is to be understood six months; because 
Hyne sometimes means a short space of time, 
and sometimes forty years ; and it also is 
sometimes used to express a few months;— 
and the space of six months is a medium 
between these extremes; wherefore, by the 
term Hyne is here to be understood six 
months. The principle upon which this 
proceeds is that a very small space of time 
cannot be designed for the prevention of 
conversation, as prevention may apply to a 
little space of time, in common usage, where¬ 
fore in such a case a vow s unneccessary for 
prevention: and a very long space of time 
is not designed for prevention, as that stands 
as a perpetuity : moreover, if he had omitted 
all mention of time, by not introducing the 
word Hyne, his vow would be taken as 
meaning to quit converse with the person 
named for ever ; but as he mentioned time, 
it appears that his design is not perpetual: 
since if it were so, he would have omitted the 
word Hyne, or have used the word Abid [§pr 
ever]; and such being the case, it is ascer¬ 
tained that his intention in the, word Hyne 
is six months and so also of the word 
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Ziman, as that is used in the same sense 
with Hyne.—What is here advanced pro¬ 
ceeds upon a supposition that the vower had 
no particular intention: but if he should have 
intended to express any particular space of 
time, it is to be understood according to his 
intention, because that is the literal meaning 
of the words aforesaid .* 

If a person make a vow in the following 
terms, saying, "I will not speak to such an 
one for days" [Ayam]—by the word Avam 
is to be understood three days : but if he 
should use the restricting article, saying, 
"I will not converse with such an one for 
the days" [Al-Ayam], by this is understood 
ten days, according to Haneefa, and a week 
according to the two disciples. If the vower, 
also, were to express himself. "I will not 
speak to such an one for months" [Shoo- 
hoor], by this is understood ten months, 
according to Haneefa,—and a year accord¬ 
ing to the two disciples :—and if he should 
vow, saying, “I will not converse with him 
for weeks" [Jooma] or "for years" [Soona- 
tine],—by Jooma (according to Haneefa) is 
understood ten weeks,—and by Soonatine 
ten years ; but the two disciples understand 
by either of these the whole life of the 
swearer. The arguments here, on both 
sides, are deduced from certain grammatical 
points in the Arabic. 

If a man make a vow with respect to his 
slave, saying, "if you serve me for many 
days [Ayamoon Kaseeritoon], you shall be¬ 
come free,"—by many days (according to 
Haneefa) is understood ten days, because ten 
is the greatest number comprehended in the 
term Ayam, which is the plural of Yawm,— 
The two disciples, on the other hand, say 
that by the words many days are to be 
undersrood seven days only, because any¬ 
thing beyond is an excess. Some have 
asserted that if a man were to make this 
vow in the Persian tongue, by many days 
is understood seven with all our doctors ; 
because in the Persian language there is 
no difference between more than ten days 
and less than ten, for men say, "ten days 
or more," without expressing day in the 
pi ural. J 


* Some grammatical controversy here fol¬ 
lows respecting the word Dehr, which does 
not admit of an intelligible translation. 

t This and the preceding case turn upon 
certain points of grammar. In the Arabic 
language are four sort-of pbirals, which are 
termed plurals of paucity : some of the com¬ 
mentators suppose (with Haneefa) that this 
species of plural expresses any number up 
to ten, whilst others maintain (with Moham¬ 
med) that the utmost number which can 
be expressed by it is seven. In the Persian 
language a noun is always expressed in the 
singular when preceded by a plural nameral, 
although it consequently has a plural signi¬ 
fication. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

OF VOWS IN MANUMISSION AND DIVORCE. 

Divorce vowed on condition of the birth of 
a child takes place although the child r be still¬ 
born. — If a man say to his wife,* "whenever 
you bring forth a child you* shall become 
divorced," of a dead child, divorce takes place 
upon her ; and in the same manner, if a man 
say to his female, "whenever you bring 
forth a child, you shall become free," and 
she should afterwards be delivered of a dead 
child, she becomes free ;—because the con¬ 
dition (namely, childbearing) is fulfilled, as 
an infant, thouch stillborn, is yet actually 
a child, and it is also termed a child by 
general usage. Regard is moreover had, in 
law, to such a birth, whence it is that the 
Edit is accomplished by it : and the discharge 
which follows the birth of a dead child is 
termed Niffas, as well as that which follows the 
birth of a living child: and in the same manner 
the mother of such a child, where she happens 
to be a slave, and h^r owner acknowledges 
the child, becomes an Am-Walid. 

Freedom vowed in favour of a child that 
may be born of a female slave, takes place on 
her first live-barn child. —If a man say to his 
female slave, "whenever you bring forth a 
child, that child is free," and s T ’C be ’after¬ 
wards delivered, first of one child c'ead, and 
again of another child living, in this case the 
living child alone is free,—that is to say, 
that one is free, but no other who may 
be born afterwards.—This is the doctring 
of Haneefa,—The two disciples say that no 
child whatever is emancipated, because the 
condition of the vow has already taken place 
in the birth of the dead child, for the reasons 
stated in the preceding case ; and hence the 
vow is dissolved, without its consequence 
(that is, the vow is accomplished and done 
away, without its consequence taking place), 
—the dissolution of a vow does not depend 
upon the induction of its consequence : thus 
if a man were to say to his wife, "if you go 
into such a house you are divorced," and 
she enter that house after having been re¬ 
pudiated by a complete divorce, and her Edit 
be past, the vow is dissolved without its con¬ 
sequence : and so also in the present instance, 
as a dead child is not a proper subject of 
manumission,—The argument of Haneefa is 
that the term Walid [a child] as expr ssed 
in the vow, although it be applicable to e one 
born dead, yet in the present case is re¬ 
stricted to the description of living, because 
the design of the vewer is to bestow freedom 
upon a child, and as this is a power by virtue 
of which the despotic authority of others over 


# In this and all the corresponding cases, 
the form of the vow, although omitted here 
for the sake of brevity, is always to be under¬ 
stood as preecding the sentence, thus, ‘'by 
God, whenever you bring forth, &c.," or, "I 
vow, whenever, &c." 
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the person endowed with it is removed, 
cannot possibly be established to one who is 
dead. The term Walid, therefore, expressed 
in the vow, is restricted to the living descrip¬ 
tion ; in the same manner as where a master 
says to his female slave, "whenever you are 
delivered of a living child, such child is free / 1 
and the slave is delivered of a dead child, 
and afterwards produces a living one ;—in 
which case this living one is free ; and so 
here likewise.—It is otherwise where divorce 
or manumission has been suspended upon 
the birth of a child, for there the divorce or 
manumission so suspended takes place ; as in 
this instance it is not requisite that the birth 
be restricted to the living description, since 
the life of the child is not necessary to the 
divorce of the wife, or the manumission of 
the slave. 

Case of a vow of freedom to the first pur* 
chased slave .—If a man say, "th* first slave 
that I purchase is free/’ and he should after¬ 
wards buy a slave, such slave is free, because 
the word first points to the prior single 
slave, which applies in this instance :—but 
if the vpwer, in such a case, were to purchase 
two slaves together, and afterwards a third, 
none of these slaves is free, because singu¬ 
larity does not apply to the third slave, 
wherefore he is not the first. If, however, 
this man had said, "the first slave that I 
purchase singly is free," the third slave 
would be liberated, because here the vower 
has intended singularity at the time of pur¬ 
chase, and this one is the first with respect 
to such singularity. 

Case of a vow of freedom to a last pur¬ 
chased slave. —If a man say, "the last slave 
that I buy is free," and he should purchase 
a slave, and then die, yet the slave so pur¬ 
chased is not free ; because the term the last 
applies to the individual adjunct,® and as no 
other has preceded this one, he cannot be 
considered as adjunct ; but if tKe vower were 
to die after having purchased another* slave, 
this slave is free, as being the individual 
adjunct. It is to be observed that this second 
slave is free (according to Haneefa) from the 
day of purchase ; and being free from the 
date of the purchase, the same is regarded 
as from the whole of the property of the 
deceased, on account of his having released 
him during health.—The two disciples say 
that he is emancipated upon the death of 
that person, and hence it is regarded as 
from the third of his property only, on 
account of the deceased having emancipated 
him upon his deathbed : for they argue that 
the posteriority of that slave cannot be fully 
established, until such time as it becomes 
certain that no other can be purchased after 
him ; and this cannot possibly be determined 
but by death ; hence the condition is found 
upon the master's decease, and the freedom 
of the slave is therefore also established upon 


•Arab. Fard Lahik.-^-It is a term used 
solely in grammar. 


that event. The argument of Haneefa is 
that the posteriority of the slave is ascer¬ 
tained by the master’s decease, but the de¬ 
scription of posteriority applies to him from 
the period of the purchase.—The suspension 
of a triplicate divorce upon posteriority is also 
subject to the same difference of opinion ;— 
in other words, if a man vow, "the last 
woman I marry shall be thrice divorced," 
and he first marry one woman, and after¬ 
wards another, and then die, three divorces 
take place upon the second wife according 
to Haneefa insomuch that she cannot in¬ 
herit the deceased ; but according to the 
two disciples the three divorces take place 
upon her from the day of her husband’s 
decease, and consequently she does inherit of 
him. 

Case of a vow of freedom to whoever of his 
slaves shall congratulate the vower on the 
birth of a child —If a man say, "whoever of 
my slaves congratulates me upon the delivery 
of my wife shall be free," and afterwards 
several of his slaves successively should 
inform him of his wife’s delivery, the one 
who first brought him the intelligence only 
is free ; because by Bisharit [which is here 
rendered congratulation] is meant any in¬ 
telligence which works a change upon the 
countenance, whether that intelligence be 
agreeable or otherwise (but yet in common 
usage, it is requisite that the intelligence be 
agreeable), and this description is fully found 
only in the first intelligence, —not in the 
second, or third, because no change is by 
that wrought upon the countenance.—If, 
however, the slaves all bring him news toge¬ 
ther, they are all free, as the Bisharit then 
proceeds equally from all. 

The emancipation of a slave, in consequence 
of a vow, docs not suffice for expiation. —If a 
man were to say, "If I purch.se a slave he 
shall be free," and he afterwards purchase a 
slave, with a view, by his release to effect the 
expiation of a vow, this does not suffice for 
expiation ; because it is requisite that the 
intention of expiation be associated with the 
occasion of manumission, which is not the 
case here, as the vow is the cause of manu¬ 
mission in the present case, and at the time 
of making it expiation was not the intention 
of the vower ; and as to the purchase of the 
slave, that is not the occasion of the manu¬ 
mission, but iather the condition of it. 

But the emancipation of a father, in con* 
sequence of purchase, suffices .—If a man 
purchase, as a slave, his own father, with a 
view to the expiation of a vow, it suffices, 
with our doctors. This is contrary to the 
opinion of Ziffer and Shafei, who contend 
that the act of purchasing a father is the 
condition of manumission, and not the occa¬ 
sion of it, as the occasion of it is relationship 
(for purchase is an establishment of right of 
property, and manumission is a destruction 
of that right, and each of these is repugnant 
to the other, wherefore it is impossible that 
purchase should be the occasion of manu¬ 
mission) ; and it thus appearing that tfce 
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cause of the manum'ssion is relationship and 
not purchase, the intention of the manu¬ 
mission is not associated with the cause of 
it.—The argument of our doctors is that the 
purchase is blended with the manum : ssion, 
as the Prophet has said, "no child makes so 
effectual a return to his parent as one who, 
finding his parent the slave of another, pur¬ 
chases, and thereby emancipates him,"— 
which proves that the Prophet constituted 
the purchase itself a manumission, as there 
is here no other condition of manumis¬ 
sion except purchase, according to all the 
doctors. 

The emancipation (by purchase ), oj a 
female slave, by a person to whom she stands 
in the relation of an Am Wahd does not 
suffice. —If a man purchase, as a slave, a 
woman who has borne him a child, with a 
view to the expiation of a vow, it does not 
suffice —The nature of this case is thus. A 
man marries the female slave of another, 
and she produces a child to him, and he says 
to her, "if I at any time hereafter purchase 
you, you shall become free, as an expiation 
of my vow," and he afterwards purchase her, 
when the woman becomes forthwith released,’ 
because of the occurrence of the condition 
upon which her emancipation was sus¬ 
pended ; but this does not suffice for the 
expiation of a vow, because the slave is a 
claimant of freedom in virtue of Iste^lad,* 
and hence her freedom is not purely in con 
sequence of the vow, and therefore does not 
suffice for the expiation of a vow —This case 
is contrary to one where a man says to a 
female slave, who has not borne a child to 
him, "If I purchase you, you shall become 
free as an expiation for my vow," and he 
afterwards purchase her ; for in this case the 
slave becomes free, and her freedom suffices 
for an expiation of his vow, because the slave 
is not in this instance a claimant of freedom 
on any other ground, she being emancipated 
purely, in consequence of the vow, and not of 
anything else ; and the intention of expia¬ 
tion is found associated with the occasion of 
the manumission ;—she is therefore emanci¬ 
pated ; and it suffices for an expiation 

Case a vow of freedom to a female slave 
on condition of concubinage. — If a man say 
"If I make a concubine of a female slave, 
she shall be free," and he should afterwards 
make a concubine of any female slave, his 
own property, she is free accordingly : be¬ 
cause the vow has been taken with respect 
to that slave, she being the property of the 
vower.—The principle upon which this pro¬ 
ceeds is founded on the gi^immatical con¬ 
struction of the vower's words in the original 
Arabic ; and it is accounted for thus :—the 
expression "a female slave," in the case in 
question, is indefinite, and an indefinite noun 
is comprehended, in an instance of prohibi- 


# Her master claiming the child born of 
her as his own, [See Claim of Offspring.) 


tion, in the way of general individuality ;* 
now here this expression stands in the place 
of a prohibition, with regard to the design 
(as the design of the vower is to prohibit 
himself from concubinage), and such being 
the case, the expression "a female slave"* 
applies to every slave individually.—If, how¬ 
ever, the vower were to purchase a slave, and 
make her his concubine, she does not become 
free —This is contrary to the opinion of 
Ziffer, for he maintains that she also be¬ 
comes emancipated ; because, as it is not 
allowed to a man to make a concubine of 
any woman who is not his property, it fol¬ 
lows that the mention of concubinage is 
equivalent to the mention of a right of pro¬ 
perty ; being the same as if a man were to 
say to the wife of another, "if I divorce you > 
my slave is free," which is equivalent to his 
saying : "if I marry you, and afterwards 
divorce you,"—and so forth ;—because, as 
divorce cannot take place without property 
by marriage, the mention of divorce may be 
said to amount to a mention of marriage :— 
and so also in the present case.—The argu¬ 
ments of our doctors on this point are, that 
a vow of manumission is not of any effect, ^ 
excepting in a case of actual right of pro¬ 
perty, or where it is referred, either to the 
right of property itself, or to the cause of the 
right ; and not one of these is found in the 
present case. There is do actual right of 
property, evidently ; nor is there any refe¬ 
rence to the right of property, sts the vower 
did not say, "if I become possessed of a 
female slave, and make that slave my concu¬ 
bine nor is there any reference to a cause 
of right, as the vower has referred only lo 
concubinage, and that is not a cause of right 
of property in a slave, because Haneefa and 
Mohammed define concubinage [Tesirree] to 
signify merely "a man's keeping his slave 
up, and providing a dwelling for her, and 
preventing ‘her from going abroad, and 
laving car al connexion with her, whether 
le claim the children born of her or not 
(Aboo Voosaf holds that the claim of children 
is also a condition, as a concubine is, in 
general usage, one whose children are 
claimed) ;—and no one of these particulars 
is a cause of right of property.—Yet a right 
of property being requisite to concubinage, 
must, in the present instance, be taken for 
granted, as an essential, from the necessity 
of the concubinage (which is the condition) 
being legal : this right of property (however, 
is taken for granted only so far as is neces¬ 
sary, and does not appear with respect to 
the consequence (namely, emancipation), 
because whatever is established merely from 
necessity, does not pervade beyond the point 
of necessity. With respect to the example 
of divorce, cited by Ziffer, it may be re- 


•Literally, "in the way of universality 
of singularity —this is a technical phrase, 
the sense of which is best explained by the 
context. 
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plied that the consequence induce (namely, 
emancipation) is there admitted only on 
account of the vow being made with re¬ 
spect to actual property (for the vower) ; 
and the marriage, which is there taken for 
granted, as a necessary inference, is so only 
with respect to the condition (namely, di¬ 
vorce), but not with respect to the conse¬ 
quence ; insomuch that if the man were to 
say to the strange woman, "if I divorce 
you, you are divorced thrice," and he after¬ 
wards marry her, and divorce her, yet three 
divorces do not take place, as the condition 
had not been declared either under an actual 
right of property, or in reference to such 
right, as to the cause of it :—this case, there¬ 
fore, is analogous to the case, in question, 
for this reason, that in both of them the 
establishment of the condition is merely for 
the purpose of admitting that, but do;s not 
pervade to the admission of the consequence. 

A general vow of freedom to slaves includes 
every description of them .— If a man say, 
'every person my property is free," his Am* 
Walid, and Modabbirs, and Ab'ds, all be¬ 
come free accordingly, because the reference 
to a right of property with respect to them 
is complete, as all these are the actual pro¬ 
perty of the swearer : but his Mokatibs do 
not become free, unless such be the intention, 
because absolute possession does not apply to 
a Mokatib, whence it is that his master is 
not the proprietor of his acquisitions, and 
also that it is not lawful for a master to 
have carnal connexion with his Mokatiba : 
contrary to a Modabbira, or Am-Walid :— 
reference to a right of property, therefore, 
with respect to a Mokatib, is incomplete 
and deficient, for which reason intention is i 
requisite. 

Case of a vow of divorce indefinitely ex¬ 
pressed. — If a man having three wives, say 
of them, '* this one is divorced, or this, or 
this," divorce takes place upon the last wife ; 
and it remains in the choice of the husband 
to declare and specify which one of the other 
two should become divorced, whether the 
first, or the second : because the vow, as 
above expressed, is the same as if he had 
said, " one of you two is divorced,—and also 
this one."—The ground of this is found in 
the grammatical construction of those words 
in the Arabic.—In the same manner, if a 
master should say, with respect to three 
slaves, " this one is free,—or this one,—or 
this one,"—the last becomes free, and it 
remains at the option of the master to specify 
which of the others shall be free, the first or 
the second. 


CHAPTER IX 

OF VOWS IN BUYING, SELLING, MARRIAGE, 
AND SO FORTH. 

Avow against the performance of certain 
acts is not violated by procuring on agent to 


perform those acts. —Ip a man make a vow, 
saying, ** I will not sell, or purchase, or hire, 
or let out at rent," and he should afterwards 
appoint any person his agent, to buy, or sell, 
or so forth, he is not forsworn ; because the 
agent is the contractor, and not his con¬ 
stituent, insomuch that all the rights of the 
contract appertain to the agent, not to his 
constituent (whence, if the vower himself 
were a party to the contract he would be 
forsworn) ; and such being the case, the con¬ 
dition of violation, namely, the contract of 
the principal, is non-existent, nothing at¬ 
taching to him, excepting only the effect of 
the contract, not the contract itself. He is, 
therefore, not forsworn, excepting where he 
so intends (as this is injurious to himself), 
or where the principal is a person of high 
rank, and consequently is not accustomed 
himself to make contracts, in which case he 
would be forsworn by directing another to 
act for him ; because a vow is made for the 
purpose of restraining from the commission 
of some customary act ; and it is usual for 
such a person to transact all concerns of pur¬ 
chase or sale by commission ; hence where he 
gives his orders to another respecting such 
i transactions, and the other executes those 
orders, he is forsworn. 

Except in a case of marriage, manumission, 
or divorce. —If a man make a vow saying, 
" I will not marry," or “divorce my wife," 
or "liberate my slave," and he should after¬ 
wards commission another person to perform 
any of these acts for him by a power of 
agency, and the said agent do so accord¬ 
ingly, the vower is forsworn ; because the 
agent in such concerns acts merely as the 
i negotiator, or in the manner of a messenger, 
whence it is that he does not refer such acts 
to himself, but to his employer, to whom 
che rights thereof appertain, and not to the 
agent. Here, however, if the vower were to 
declare that his intention in the vow was 
restricted to such marriage, divorce, or 
manumission, as might be executed by him¬ 
self alone, yet his declaration is not to be 
credited with the Kazee : but it is credited 
with God. —The reason of this shall be ex¬ 
plained in a subsequent case. 

Or any act, the rights of which solely 
appertain to the vower. —If a man make a 
vow saying, " I will not beat my slave, ’ or 
" I wi'l not kill my sheep," and he should 
afterwards o~der another to do either of 
these, and the other act accordingly, the 
vower is forsworn ; because a master has 
authority to beat his own slave, or to slay 
his own sheep, ^nd is therefore entitled to 
authorize another to do so ; and the advan¬ 
tage thereof results to him ; whence he may 
be said to be himself the executor of either 
of these acts, because the rights of them do 
not in any respect appertain to the person so 
ordered.—But if the vower should explain 
that his intention was to restrain himself 
from the performance of such acts as executed 
by himself, his declaration is to be admitted 
) by the Kazee : contrary to the preceding 
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case of divorce, &c , where the declaration is 
not credited by the Kazee. The reason of 
this difference is that divorce merely signifies 
a speech which goes to the repudiation of a 
wife, and a commission to effect divorce 
resembles such a speech; as the vow there¬ 
fore extends to both of these, where the 
vower’s intention was that he would not 
pronounce a divorce himself, he must have 
intended a particular restraint only, from a 
thing which was general in its application , 
[his vow], and hence his declaration, although j 
it be admitted with God, is not to be credited 
by the Kazee, as it contradicts appearances : 
—but the beating of the slave, or the slaying 
of the sheep, on the other hind, are percep¬ 
tible acts, visible in their effects, and are 
immediately referable to the director of 
them in the way of an efficient cause (since 
he is the cause of the beating or slaying) i 
and such being the case, where he intended, 
by his vow, to restrain himself from the 
commission of those acts with his own hands 
he intended what is the literal meaning of 
the words of his vow ; his declaration, there- j 
fore, is credited with God, and with the 
Kazee also. 

Nor by employing another to do thing, 
where the advantage results solely to the 
subject of the vow. —If a man make a vow 
saying, " I will not beat my child," and he 
should afterwards order another to beat the 
child, and the other should beat it accord¬ 
ingly, the vower is not forsworn ; because 
the advantage of the beating, namely, 
instruction, results to the child, and hence 
the act of the person directed must not be 
referred to the director. It is otherwise 
where a person directs another to beat his 
slave, for there the advantage (namely 
obedience) results to the director, in conse¬ 
quence of his order, and hence the act of 
the person directed may be said to be the 
act of the director.® 

A vow of freedom conditioned upon the 
sate of a slave takes place on the instant of 
sale, and the sale is null—I f a person make 
a vow saying, " if I sell this slave he is free," 
and he afterwards sell that slave under a 
condition of option,t he [the slave] is free, 
because the conditions of his freedom (namely, 
sale and possession) being both accomplished, 
the consequence, which is emancipation, 
takes place ; and the sale is null.I Thus 
also, if a person, bargaining for a slave 
make a vow saying, "if I buy this slave he 


* A long case is here omitted, as it is purely 
of a grammatical nature, turning entirely 
upon the different effects of the Arabic 
particle Lam, according to its different 
position in construction, and consequently 
does not admit of an intelligible transla¬ 
tion. 

t € That is, upon a condition, if not ap¬ 
proved within a trial of three days, of being 
returned by the purchaser. 

X Consequently the master has no claim 
for the price stipulated in the sale. 


shall be free," and he should afterwards buy 
that slave under a condition of option, the 
slave is free: becaue the condition of his 
freedom, namely, purchase and possession, 
are both accomplished.—'Tiis, according to 
the tenets of the two disciples, is evident, 
because the freedom of the slave is suspended 
upon the act of purchise, and the condition 
of option on behalf of the purchaser does not 
with them prevent the establishment of the 
purchaser's possession ;—and so also, accord¬ 
ing to the tenets of Haneefa, because the 
freedom in the case in question is suspended 
by the suspension of the vower, and a thing 
suspended becomes the same as a thing 
prompt, up >n the condition being found; 
and, as if, after purchase, under a condition 
of option, the buyer were to emancipate his 
slave promptly, the slave would b»come free 
by poss*suon being first established in the 
purchaser as an essential, so also in the 
present case. 

Divorce suspended upon the not s eVing of 
a slave takes place on emancipation or Tad- 
beer — If a man make a vow, saying, " if I 
do not sell this slave (or this bondmaid) my 
wife is divorced," and he should afterwards 
emancipate the slave or the bondmaid, or 
should grant to either a Tadbeer, divorce 
takes place upon his wife, because the con¬ 
dition, namely, his not selling them, is fully 
accomplished, as sale cannot now possibly 
take place, since the slave or bondmaid men¬ 
tioned, in consequence of the act of manu¬ 
mission or Tadbeer, remain no longer subjects 
of sale. 

A vow of general divorce in reply to a wife 
charging her husband with bigamy, takes 
place upon her in the same manner as upon 
the rest .— If a woman say to her husband, 
"you have married another woman, in addi¬ 
tion to me," and the husband, in reply, make 
a vow sayjng, "every wife I have is divorced," 
a divorce takes place (on the decree of the 
Kazee) upon the wife who has asserted as 
above.—This is the Zahir-Rawayet.—It is 
recorded from *Aboo Yoosaf that the wife 
here mentioned does not become divorced, 
because the words of the husband, as above 
recited, are to be considered merely as a 
reply to the woman, and must be received 
as such : moreover, the design of the hus¬ 
band in so speaking, may be merely to please 
and soothe his wife ; and as this would be 
effected by the divorce of his other wives, 
the divorce is restricted to the other wives 
only.—The ground upon which the Zahir- 
Rawayet proceeds is that the husband’s ex¬ 
pression is general, as he has introduced the 
word "every" (which argues generality), in 
addition to the simple reply, whence it ap¬ 
pears that his intention is generally, and 
not speciality : and it follows that the sen¬ 
tence must be received as a speech de novo, 
and not as a reply —In reply to the arguments 
of Aboo Yoosaf, it is to be observed that the 
words of the husband admit of being con¬ 
strued into a design of terrifying and 
frightening the woman, on account of her 
having upbraided him with that which it is 
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lawful for him to do: and, under such a 
construction, the restriction to the other 
wives is not admissible.—If the husband 
were to declare that his intention respected 
only the other wives, he is to be credited 
with God, but not with the Kazee : because 
he has intended a particular thing by a 
general expression, and his words admit of 
being taken in this sense ; but it contradicts 
appearances ; his declaration, therefore, is 
to be credited in a religious view, but not in 
point of law. 


CHAPTER X. 

OUR VOWS RESPECTING PILGRIMAGE, 
FASTING, AND PRAYER. 

Case of a vow of Masha. — If a man make 
a vow " to perform a Masha [pedestrian 
pilgrimage] to the temple of God, ” it is 
incumbent upon him to perform a pilgrimage 
to the Kaba on foot,—or that he make the 
visitation termed Amrit ; and if he choose he 
may ride on his pilgrimage, or Amrit;—but 
he mu t in this case perform a sacr ficc. This 
is on a favourable construction of the law. 
Analogy would suggest that neither pilgri¬ 
mage nor Amrit are rendered incumbent upon 
him, he having engaged no farther than to 
walk to the temple "on foot," which is not 
incumbent as an act of piety, but is merely 
an indifferent act ; neither is going on foot 
the original design, that being simply the 
performance of pilgrimage or Amrit —The 
reasons for the more favourable construction 
here are twofold First, Alee has declared 
that, in a vow ' f this nature, either pil¬ 
grimage or Amrit are incumbent upon the 
swearer :—Secondly, from the expression 
aforesaid either pilgrimage or Amrk are 
universally understood ; and hence it is the 
same as if he had said, "I owe a visitation to 
the temple on foot wherefore it is incum¬ 
bent upon him to perform his pilgrimage or 
Amrit on foot, or that, if he choose to perform 
it on horseback, he also perform a sacrifice'.* 

Case of a vow of manumMsion suspended 
upon the non-performance of pilgrimage .— 
If a man make a vow saying, "if I do not 
perform a pilgrimage this year, such an one 
my slave, is free/'—and after the lapse of 
that year a dispute should arise between 
the master and the slave,—the slave al¬ 
leging that the master had not performed 
the pilgrimage, and the master alleging that 
he had performed it, and the slave’s wit¬ 
nesses bear testimony in this manner,—"that 


Most of the expressions here treated of 
are to be fully understood only in the original 
idiom ; ^ hence much of the reasoning upon 
them is lost in a translation. Two other 
cases are here omitted for the same reason, 
and also because the rights of individuals are 
no way concerned in them. 


the master had performed, within that year, 
a sacrifice at Koofa," the slave (accor ing 
to Hdneefa and Aboo Yoosaf) is not eman¬ 
cipated.—Imam Mohammad says that the 
slave is emancipated, because the witnesses 
have testified to the master having per¬ 
formed sacrifice at Koofa, which is a well- 
known act, and which necessarily implies 
that he has not performed pilgrimage, and 
hence the condition of the penalty (namely, 
non-performance of pilgrimage) is fulfilled. 

Case of a vow against fasting —If a ma 
make a vow that he will not fast, and h 
should afterwards intend a fast, and keep 
the same a short time, and then break his 
fast within the same day, he is forsworn on 
account of the condition of violation being 
fulfilled; because the word Sawm [fast] 
signifies abstinence from those things the 
i use of which breaks a fast kept with a pious 
intent, which in this case is evident. 

Case of a vow against fasting for a day .— 
If a man make a vow that "he will not fast 
a day," and he afterwards intend a fast, and 
observe the same for a few hours (for instance), 
and then break his fast, he is not forsworn, 
because he intended such a fast as is regarded 
in the law, and that is not completed until 
it be accomplished by the ending of the day ; 
moreover, the full time of a day is expressly 
mentioned in his words, "I will not fast 
! a day," and therefore it is to be so under¬ 
stood 

I Case of a vow against praying. —If a man 
! make a vow that "he will not pray," and he 
i should after that stand up and perform 
| Kiraat [reading the Koran], or Rookoo] a 
| submissive posture used in prayer], he is not 
i forsworn : but if he perform the Soojda along 
with those other ceremonies, he is forsworn. 
This proceeds upon a favourable construction, 
—The suggestion of analogy is that he would 
be forsworn in consequence of beginning to 
pray, from the correspondence of this with 
a case of fasting ; that is, if a man make a 
vow that "he will not fast," and he should 
afterwards keep a religious fast, he would 
be forswon upon the commencement of it; 
and so also in the present case. The reason 
of this is that a person, upon beginning to 
pray, is termed a Mooaillee, or praying per¬ 
son, in the same manner as one beginning a 
religious fast is termed a Sayim, or faster ; 
but the reason for a more favourable con* 
struction is that a prayer implies and 
includes a variety of ceremonies, such as 
standing, kneeling, and prostration ;—and 
hence, until the whole of these be performed, 
it is not termed prayer : contrary to fasting, 
as that consists of only one single observance, 
namely, abstinence. 

If a man vow that "he will not perform 
prayer according to the ordinance of the 
law," he will not be forsworn upon praying, 
until he come to that part of the ceremony 
which requires the second genuflection; 
because, by the above mode of expression 
he appears to mean that kind of prayer 
which is regarded in the law ; and the 
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smallest degree which constitutes that is two 
genuflections, as the Prophet has forbidden 
short or interrupted prayer. 

CHAPTER XI. 

OF VOWS RESPECTING CLOTHING AND 
ORNAMENTS. 

Vow of a husband against wearing doth of 
his wife's manufacture ™If a man make a 
vow, saying to his wife, “if I put on any of 
your work (that is, cloth made of thread of 
your spinning), such cloth is Hiddee (that is, 
an offering at the shrine of the Prophet),' 
and that man should, afterwards buy cotton, 
and his wife spin it into thread, and of that 
thread cloth be woven, and the man put on 
the same, it is incumbent on him (according 
to Haneefa) to make an offering thereof at 
Mecca. The two disciples have asserted that 
it is not incumbent upon the vower, in the 
c as e in question, to make an offering of his 
cloth, unless where the thread has been spun 
of cotton which w;’s his [the vower’s] pro¬ 
perty at the time of his making the vow ; 
for they contend that a Noozr, or devoting 
vow, is not valid, unless it respect actual 
property, or be pronounced in a way which 
has reference to the cause of a right of pro¬ 
perty ; and neither of these are existent in 
this case, as the vower putting on the cloth, 
or the woman spinning the thread of which 
it is composed, are not causes of a right of 
property to the vower. The argument of 
Haneefa is that it is customary for a wife to 
spin her husband’s cotton, and whatever is 
customary, the same is meant and intended ; 
and the act of the wife, in spinning the cloth, 
is a cause of the husband's right in it ;* here 
therefore, appears a reference of the Noozr, or 
devoting vow, to the cause of a right of pro¬ 
perty, wherefore the vow is valid ; and hence 
the vower is forsworn upon the wife spinning 
cotton which was his property at the time of 
the vow. t 

If a man make a vow that "he will not 
sleep on such a bed," and he should after¬ 
wards sleep thereon, it having a sheet, blan 
ket, quilt, or so forth, spread over it, he is 


• According to the Mussulman law, any 
change brought in the descriptive quality of 
goods (such as turning cotton into thread), 
causes in itself a transfer ot the property from 
the former proprietor to <ihe person who 
makes or effects such change in it, indepen¬ 
dent of any previous contract of purchase, the 
person to whom such transfer of property is 
made remaining responsible to the original 
proprietor for the value of the goods m their 
former state. (See usurpation of Property.) 

t Here follows a long but very frivolous 
case of vows against wearing Hoolea [super¬ 
fluous ornaments]*omitted in the translation, 
as it turns entirely upon the acceptation ox 
the term Hoolea, which has been held to 
consist of different articles at different times. 


forsworn ; because such covering is also an 
appertainence to the bed, and hence sleeping 
on the covering may be said to be sleeping on 
such bed. But if another bed be laid upon 
the bed which is the subject of the vow. and 
the swearer sleep thereupon, he is forsworn, 
because a thing cannot be an appertainence to 
a similar thing, and hence sleeping upon this 
bed is not to be accounted sleeping upon the 
other. 

If a person swear that "he will not sit 
upon the ground,” and he should afterwards 
sit upon a carpet or mat spread thereon, he 
is not forsworn ; because a person in such 
case is not said to be sitting on the ground. 
It is otherwise where the skirts of his gar¬ 
ment only are between the ground and him, 
as his garment is merely an appertainence to 
himself, and hence is not to be considered as 
the thing upon which he sits. 

If a man vow that "he will not sit upon 
such a seat,” and he should afterwards sit 
thereupon when there is a covering spread 
upon it, he is forsworn ; because the person 
who sits upon that covering is considered as 
the occup ; er of that seat, in common usage, 
as this is the usual way of sitting upon a 
bench, or other raised seat. It is otherwise 
where the seat which is the subject of the 
vow has another seat set over it, and the 
vower sits upon the upper seat, for then he 
is not forsworn, because the second seat is 
a fellow to the first, and a thing cannot be 
an appertainence to a similar thing (as has 
been already observed); sitting upon the 
second seat, therefore, is not to be accounted 
the same as sitting upon the first which 
was the subject of the vow. 


CHAPTER XII. 

OF c VOWS CONCERNING STRIKING, KILLING, 
AND SO FORTH 

A vow made against striking a person is 
not violated by striking that person when 
dead ; and the same of a vow aga in st clothing . 
— If a person make a vow, saying [to an¬ 
other], "if I strike you, my slave is free,” 
and the vower should strike that man after 
his death, he is not forsworn ; because strik¬ 
ing is restricted to life, as being the name of 
an action which gives pain, and excites the 
feelit gs of the person struck, which is not 
possible with the dead, bo also, if a man 
were to say to another, "if I clothe you, my 
slave is free,” and he should after his death 
clothe him, he is not forsworn ; because by 
clothing, when it is indefinitely expressed, is 
meant a complete transfer of property in the 
article of clothing, and this transfer cannot 
be made to a defunct; unless when the voyer 
by clothing simply meant covering, in which 
case he would be forsworn, for here he in¬ 
tends his words in a sense which they are 
capable of bearing.). Some doctors sav that, 
if a person were to make a vow in the Persian 
tongue, saying to another, "if I clothe you, 
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my slave is free/' and he should clothe that 
person after his death, he is forsworn ; be¬ 
cause by this, in the vulgar idiom, is meant 
simply covering ) 

Sneaking to, going to . —In the sam2 man¬ 
ner, if a man were to make a vow, saying to 
another, "if I speak to you,” my slave is 
free/'or "if I come to you/' and so forth, 
and he should speak to,or go to, that peison 
after his death, yet he is not forsworn ; be¬ 
cause the intent of speaking is to impart 
ideas, which death prevents the possibility 
of; and "coming to thj dead” implies a 
Zeearit, or visitation, which is not to the 
dead, but to the shrine or mausoleum of the 
dead. 

Or washing a person. —If a man make a 
vow, saying to another, "if I wash you, my 
slave is free," and he should wash that per¬ 
son after his death, he is forsworn ; because 
to wash simply signifies to ablute with a wish 
to purification, which takes place in the 
ablution of the dead. 

A vow against beating is violated by any 
act tu/iich causes pain t unless that act be 
committed in sport. —If a man make a vow 
that "he will not beat his wife,” and he 
afterwards pull her hair, or seiz^ her by the 
throat, or bite her with his teeth, he is for¬ 
sworn ; because beating is the term for an 
act which causes pain, and pain is excited by 
the acts in question Some have asserted 
that if these acts are done in the course of 
mutual playing and dalliance, that vower is 
not forsworn, because under such circum¬ 
stances these bear the construction of jests, 
and not of beating. 

Vow of slaying a person who is already 
dead incurs the penalty, —If a man say, "if 
I do not slay such an one, my wife is 
divorced," and the person mentioned be not 
living, and the vower himself knew this, he 
is forsworn : because he here makes hiswow 
respecting that life with hich God may 
inspire tne deceased anew; and as this is 
possible, his vow stands valid : and he is 
then forsworn, because the slaying of that 
person is in the common course of things 
impossible. If, however, the vower be not 
aware of that person's being already de¬ 
ceased, he is not forsworn, because he has 
here made his vow respecting that life which 
he supposes to be existing in such a person, 
but which, in the common course of things, 
is no longer conceivable. There is a diver¬ 
sity of opinion between Haneefa and Aboo 
Yoosaf concerning this case, from the ana- 
logy it bears to the case of the vessel of water ; 
that is, if a man were to vow, "if I do not 
drink out of this cup my wife is divorced/' 
and there should happen to be no water in 
the cup, he is not forsworn, according to 
Haneefa and Mohammed, on account of the 
invalidity of the vow, from the impossibility 
of fulfilling it : but according to Aboo Yoosaf 
he is forsworn ; because he does not hold the 
possibility of fulfilment to be a condition of 
the validity of the vow; and so also in the 
present case. In the case of the vessel of 


water, however, there is no distinction made 
with respect to knowledge ; that is the vower 
(according to Haneefa and Mohammed) is not 
forsworn, whetner he be aware of the cup 
having no water in it or not ; and this is 
approved. It is otherwise in the case in 
question, for there a distinction made, as 
has been already mentioned. 

CHAPTER XIII. 

OF VOWS RESPECTING THE PAYMENT OF 
MONEY 

Difference , in a vow . between the terms 
shortly, and in a length of time .— If a man 
make avow, saying, "I will discharge my 
debt to such an one shortly,” this means 
within less than one month ; and if he say, 
"I will discharge my debt due to such an 
one in a length of time,” this means more 
than a month ; because any space within 
a month is accounted a short time, and a 
month or any term beyond it is accounted a 
long time ; and hence it is that where two 
friends meet after a long separation, one will 
say to the other "I have not seen you this 
month !" and so forth. 

A vow to aischarge a debt is fulfilled by 
discharging it in light or base money t or in 
money belonging to another .—If a man make 
a vow, saying, "I will discharge my debt, 
owing to such an ore, this day,” and he 
pay the debt upon that day accordingly, and 
some of the money in which he has paid it 
should afterwards prove light, or base, or 
the right of another person, yet the vower is 
not forsworn ; because lightness is only a 
defect, which does not destroy the specie 
(whence it is that if one of the parties, in a 
contract of Sirf sale, should, through neg¬ 
ligence, receive base metal in return for pure 
metal, the exchange is completely fulfilled 
—and so also, the seller is fully paid his 
price, in a contract of Sillim sale, where he 
receives base coin in place of pure coin)— 
and such being the case, the condition of 
fulfilment (namely the payment of the debt) 
is accomplished : the vower, therefore, is not 
forsworn : the receipt of the money, also, 
where it is the right of a third person, is 
valid nevertheless, and the fulfilment thus 
established is not afterwards affected by the 
restoration of the same to that third person. 
(If, however, any of the money, after pay¬ 
ment, should appear to be composed of 
pewter, or tin, the vower is forsworn ; 
because those metals are not regardrd as 
specie, whence, if through negligence they 
should be accepted in a Sillim or Sirf con¬ 
tract it is not a lawful payment.) 

Or by means of liquidation. —If, also, .the 
vower should sell his slave to. his creditor, 
within the course of the day, in lieu of the 
debt, and the creditor accept of the same, 
the fulfilment of the vow is accomplished ; 
because liquidation is one mode of dis- 
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charging debts ;—that is, the debt due to one 
party ceases in lieu of the debt due to the 
other (for the creditor is responsible for 
whatever he receives, as he received it on its 
own account by becoming proprietor of it, 
and thus the same obligation rests upon the 
creditor in bebalf of his debtor as already 
rests upon the debtor in behalf of the, 
creditor) ; a mutual liquidation, therefore, 
takes place between them, and the debt of 
each is remitted in lieu of the debt of the 
other. (This mode of discharging the debt 
by liquidation is because the actual dis¬ 
charge is inconceivable, as the debtor does 
not here offer anything but substance, and 
the right of the creditors is not to substance, 
but is merely to the debt which has been 
incurred by the other; and hence the 
learned in the law say, “a debt must be dis¬ 
charged with its like)." Liquidation, there¬ 
for, being one mode of discharging debt, the 
fulfilment of the vow, in the case in ques¬ 
tion, is established, because the liquidation 
is established upon the instant of the sale 
of the slave. 

Objection. —The liquidation being estab¬ 
lished upon the instant of sale, why is the 
purchaser's seisin of the slave made a condi¬ 
tion ? 

Reply. —Seisin is made a condition in 
order that the debt due to the seller, namely, 
the price of the slave, may be fully con¬ 
firmed and established, because although it 
be incumbent upon the purchaser from the 
instant of slave, yet it stands within the 
possibility of ceasing, as it is possible that 
the article sold may perish before seisin ; 
but by seisin the debt is fully confirmed and 
established upon the purchaser. 

But not by the gift of the creditor. — If the 
creditor make a gift of the debt to the debtor 
within the course of the day, the fulfil¬ 
ment of the vow is not established ; because 
repayment has not taken place; and also, 
because the discharge of the debt is an act of 
the debtor alone, and the gift of the debt 
implies that the creditor relinquishes his 
right to it, which is an act'of the creditor, 
and not of the debtor, wherefore the con¬ 
dition of fulfilment (namely, the act of the 
debtor) is not accomplished. It is here to be 
observed, however, that although the fulfil¬ 
ment be not accomplished, yet the vower 
is not forsworn, but the vow becomes void : 
because the vow was restricted to that day, 
and the creditor having remitted the debt 
within that day, the swearer is thereby effec¬ 
tually precluded from the fulfilment of his 
vow before the expiration of its term, which 
does not take place until the end of the 
day, whence the vow become void, in the 
same manner as in the case of the vessel of 
water.* 

A vow not to accept reimbursement of a 
debt in partial payments is not violated until 
the whole debt shall have been so received .— 
Ip a debtor were to make an offer, saying to 

•See Chap. VI., ante p. 162. 


his creditor, "I will discharge my debt to 
you, by partial payments," and the creditor 
should reply, with an oath, saying, ‘*1 will 
not thus receive my due by accepting part, 
and not the whole," and he should after¬ 
wards take a part of the debt, yet he is not 
forsworn so long as he receives not the whole 
debt thus by partial payments ; because 
here the point which produces a violation of 
the vow is the receiving the whole debt, but 
in partial sums, and that has not taken place. 
—If the debt consists of articles computable 
by weight, and the vower accept payment by 
two or more weighings thereof, in such a 
manner as not to be employed in any other 
concern between these tw^ weighings, he is 
not forsworn, although this be a partial 
mode of receiving payment, because the re¬ 
ceipt of the whole at once is sometimes in 
any common way impossible, and hence any 
debt of this description is an exception from 
the present case. 

If a creditor make requisition from his 
debtor of a part of what is due to him, sup¬ 
pose two hundred Dirms, and the debtor reply 
that “he has not so much money," and the 
creditor disbelieves him, and he answer, "if 
I possess more than one hundred Dirms, my 
wife is divorced," and it should happen that 
he is, at the time of saying this, possessed of 
fifty Dirms only, he is not forsworn ; because 
his design, in this declaration, is merely to 
express, his denial of being possessed of more 
than one hundred Dirms ; and also, because 
his exception of one hundred Dirms, involves 
an exception of every component part or 
proportion of one hundred ; and fifty is one 
of these proportions ; wherefore fifty also 
are excepted, and h’nce he is not forsworn. 
And the rule is the same if instead of 
“more thaji one hundred Dirms/’he should 
$ay 4 "other than one hundred Dirms," or 
“beyond one hundred Dirms,"—because all 
these terms equally express exception. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

OF MISCELLANEOUS CASES 

A vow against dmng a thing, vnrestric - 
tively pronounced, operates as a perpetual 
inhibition —If a man making a vow, saying, 
"I will not do so and so,” it is necessary 
that he for ever abstain from the commission 
of that act, because he has expressed the 
negative of the act generally, and hence the 
prohibition is general, in consequence of the 
negative being unrestrictively expressed. 

A vow of performance is fulfilled by a 
single instance of performance. —If a man, 
make a vow that “he will do such a thing," 
and he should once do it, his vow is fulfilled, 
as he has not undertaken more than the com¬ 
mission of that act in one single instance 
unspecified, because such is to be understood 
from the words by which he binds himself, 
fulfilment is therefore established, upon his 
once performing a single instance of the act 
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saying, '* I took it for the owner,"—and the 
owner denying this,—indemnification is due, 
according to Hanetfaand Mohammed, Aboo 
Yoosaf says that indemnification is not due, 
and that the finder's declaration is to be 
credited, as appearances testify in his behalf, 
because it is probable that his intention was 
virtuous, and not criminal. The argument 
of Haneefa and Mohammed is that the finder 
has already acknowledged the fact which oc¬ 
casions responsibility (namely, his takine the 
property of another), and afterwards pleads 
a circumstance in consequence of which he is 
discharged from responsibility, by declaring 
that he had taken the property for the 
owner : but as this is a doubtful plea, he is 
not discharged from responsibility : and with 
respect to what is urged by Aboo Yoosaf, 
that " appearances testify in the finder's 
behalf," they reply that in the same manner 
as .appearances argue that the finder took 
the property for the owner, so do they like¬ 
wise argue that he has taken them for him¬ 
self, as it is probable that a person who 
performs acts with respect to property does 
so for himself, and not for another ; and 
hence, as'appearances on both sides lead to 
opposite conclusions, they are fon both sides 
dropped. 

The trove is sufficiently witnessed by the 
finder’s notification of it to the bystanders — 
In calling people to witness it suffices that 
the finder say to the bystanders "If ye 
hear of any one seeking for this trove pro¬ 
perty, direct him to me; "—and this, 
whether the trove property consist of a 
single article, or of numerous articles, be¬ 
cause, as the term Lookta is a generic noun, 
it applies either to a single article, or to 
several different articles 

A trove under ten dirms must be advertised 
for some days, and one above ten dirms. for 
a year — If the trove property be of less 
value than ten dirms, it behoves the finder 
to adverties it for some days—that is, for s£> 
long as he deems expedient,—but if it ex¬ 
ceed ten dirms in value, be must advertise it 
fot the space of a year. The compiler of the 
Hedaya remarks that this is one opinion 
from Haneefa. Mohammed, in the Mabsoot, 
maintains that the finder should advertise it 
for the space of a year, whether the value be 
great or small (and such is also the opinion 
of Shafei), as the Prophet has said "the per¬ 
son who takes up a trove property must 
advertise it for a year," ^-without making 
any distinction between a small property and 
a great property. The reason for the former 
opinion is that the fixing it at the space of a 
year occurred respecting a trove property of 
the value of one hundred deenars, which are 
equal to a thousand dirms; now ten dirms, 
or anything above that sum, are the same as 
a thousand dirms with respect to the ampu¬ 
tation of a thief's hand, or the legalizing of 
generation,* whence it is enjoined to adver- 

*Ten dirms is the smallest dower admitted 
in marriage. 


tise a trove property for a year, out of 
caution ; but anything short of ten dirms 
oes not resemble a thousand dirms with 
respect to any of those particulars, whence 
this point is left to the discretion of the 
finder of a property of that value. Some 
allege that the approved opinion is that there 
is no particular space of time, this being left 
entirely to the discretion of the finder, who 
must advertise the trove property until he 
see reason to conclude that it will never be 
called for by the owner, and must then 
bestow it in alms. All that is here advanced 
proceeds upon a supposition that the trove 
property is of a lasting and unperishable 
nature: but if it be of a perishable nature, 
and unfit to keep it must be advertised until 
it is in danger of perishing and must then 
be bestowed in alms. It is proper to remark 
that the finder must make advertisement of 
the trove property in the place where he 
found it, and also in other places of public 
resort, as by advertising it in such places 
it is most probable that the owner may re¬ 
cover it 

A trove of an insignificant nature may be 
con.erted by the finder to his own use. —If 
the trove property be of such a nature as that 
it is known that the owner will not call for it 
(such as date-stones, or pomegranate skins), 
it is the same as if the owner had thrown it 
away, insomuch that it is lawful to use it 
without advertisement : but yet it still con¬ 
tinues the property of the owner,* as transfer 
to a person unknown is not valid. 

If the owner do not in due time appear , the 
finder may either bestow the property in alms , 
or keep it for the owner. —If the finder duly 
advertise the trove property, and discover 
the proprietor, it is well :—but if he cannot 
discover him, he has two things at his option; 
—if he choose; he may bestow it in alms, be¬ 
cause it is incumbent to restore the property 
to the owner as far as may be possible, and 
this is to be effected either by giving the 
actual property to the owner, where he is dis¬ 
covered or by bestowing it in alms, so as that 
a return for it (namely, the merit) may reach 
the owner, as he will assent, upon hearing of 
its having been so bestowed : or if the finder 
choose, he may continue to keep the property, 
in hopes of discovering the owner and restor¬ 
ing it to him. 

Where the trove has been bestowed in alms, 
the owner may either ratify the alms-gift .— 
If the finder of a trove property discover the 
owner, after having bestowed it in alms, the 
owner has two things at his option :—if he 
choose, he may approve of and confirm the 
charity, in which cast he has the merit of it; 
because, although the finder has bestowed it 
in alms by permission of the law, yet as the 
owner has not consented to his so doing, the 
alms-gift remains suspended upon his con¬ 
sent to it : as the pauper, however, becomes 

• That is to say, although it be lawful for 
the finder to use it, yet the owner has a claim 
upon him for the value. 
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endowed with the property in question pre¬ 
vious to his consent, it does not remain sus¬ 
pended upon the continuence of the subject* 
(contrary to a case of sale by an unauthorized 
person ; in other words, if an unauthorized 
person execute a sale, the validity of it de¬ 
pends upon the continuance of the subject,f 
that is, of the articles sold, because the pur¬ 
chaser does not become endowed with it until 
after consent) : 

Or take indemnification from the finder .— 
Or, if the owner choose, he may take an in¬ 
demnification from the finder, because he has 
bestowed a property upon the poor without 
consent of the proprietor. 

Objection —It would appear that indem¬ 
nification is not in umbent upon the finder, 
as he has bestowed the property in alms, with 
the consent of the law. 

Reply. —His bestowing it in alms, with 
the consent of the law, does not oppose the 
obligation of responsibility, in behalf of the 
right of the owner; in the same manner as 
where a person eats the > property of another 
when perishing with famine ; for in this case 
he owes indemnification, although he be per¬ 
mitted by the law to eat another's property 
in such a situation ; and so also in the case in 
question. 

Or from the pauper upon whom it has been 
so bestowed. —Or, if the owner choose, he 
may take indemnification from the pauper, 
where the trove property has perished in his 
hands,—because he has taken possession of 
the property of another person without his 
consent. 

Or, if still existing, may claim restitution 
of it.—O r, if the property be remaining in 
the hands of the pauper, the owner may take 
it from him, as he thus recovers his actual 
property. 

Objection. —It has been already stated 
that the pauper becomes endowed with the 
property previous to the owner's consent ; 
whence it would appear that the owner has 
no right to restitution. 

Reply. —Establishment of property does 
not oppose a right to restitution ; in the same 
manner as a donor is at liberty to resume his 
gift, although the donee have become pro¬ 
prietor upon taking possession of it. 

Stray animals ought to be secured and taken 
care of for the owner. —It is laudable to 
secure and take care of strayed cattle ; such 
as oxen, goats, or camels. Malik and Shafei 
maintain that where a person finds strayed 
camels or oxen in the desert,}! it is most eli- 


* •* Upon the continuance of the subject." 
That is, upon the continuance of the property 
in the hands of either the donor or the pro¬ 
prietor. . . . 

•fThat is, upon the continuance of the pro¬ 
perty. which is the subject of the sale, in the 
handb of the owner. 

X Arab. Sihra. This is the term applied in 
general to the extensive and barren deserts 
of Arabia ; it also means any waste or unen¬ 
closed land. 


gible to leave them, the seizing of them 
being abominable :—and concerning the se¬ 
curing of strayed horses there is the same 
difference of opinion. The argument of Malik 
and Shafei is that illegality is orginally con¬ 
nected with taking the property of another, 
which is not allowable except where there is 
apprehension of its perishing if it be not 
taken ; but where a trove property is of such 
a nature as to be capable of repelling beasts 
of prey (such as oxen, who may repel them 
with their horns, or camels and horses, who 
may repel them with their hoofs or their 
teeth), there is little apprehension of its 
perishing : it is still however to be suspected 
that it will perish, and hence it is declared 
abominable to secure it, and most laudable to 
leave it * The argument of our doctors is 
that the animals in question are trove pro¬ 
perty, and there is reason to apprehend their 
perishing, whence it is laudable to secure 
and adverties them, in order that the pro¬ 
perty may be preserved, in the same manner 
as the securing of strayed goats is laudable 
according to all. 

But he is not responsible to the finder for 
the subsistence, unless it be furnished by order 
of the magistrate. — If, moreover, the finder 
give subsistence to troves of this description 
without authority from the magistrate, it is 
a gratuitous act, because of his not possessing 
any authority : but if he give subsistence by 
order of the magistrate, it is a debt upon the 
owner, because the magistrate is endowed 
with authority over the property of an ab¬ 
sentee for the purpose of enabling him to act 
with kindnestf to the absentee ; and the 
giving of subsistence is a kindness on some 
occasions as shall be demonstrated elsewhere. 

Who , if they be fit ftr ht re, must direct 
them to be hired out for that purpose.— If 
the question respecting the subsistence of the 
troves be brought before the magistrate, he 
mu*t inquire into the particulars i and if the 
troves be capable of hire (such as horses, 
camels or oxen), he must order them to be 
hired out, and subsisted from their hire, be¬ 
cause in this case the animals continue the 
property of the owner without subjecting him 
to any debt (and a similar judgment must be 
passed with respect to fugitive slaves) : 

Or, if unfit , to be sold and the price re¬ 
tained for the owner —But if the troves be 
unfit for hire (such as goats or sheep), and it 
be apprehended that, if the finder were to 
subsist them, the subsistence would equal 
their value, the magistrate must direct them 
to be sold, and the price to be kept in such a 
manner that the troves may be virtually pre- 


• This is strange reasoning ; it may per¬ 
haps have some reference to predestination ; 
i.e. as those animals seem destined to 
perish, it is impious to attempt to prevent 
this destiny. 

f By the term kindness is here and else¬ 
where meant a due attention to the interest 
of the party concerned. 
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served, in their value, because the preserva¬ 
tion of them in substance is impracticable. 

Unless he think fit to order them a subsist¬ 
ence, which i s in that case a debt upon the 
owner .— If, however, the magistrate deem it 
fit to give subsistence; he must adjudge sub¬ 
sistence to be given, making the same a debt 
upon the owner of the animals,—because the 
magistrate is appointed for the purpose of 
exercising humanity and kindness ; and the 
giving of subsistence is a kindness both to 
the owner and to the finder;—to the owner, 
because his property is thus preserved to him 
in subsistance : and to the finder, because the 
subsistence he furnishes is thus made a debt 
upon the owner. 

But subsistence must not be ordered for 
more than a few days —The learned in the 
law, however, have said that the magistrate 
is to issue the order for subsistence only for 
the term of two or three days, in hopes that 
the owner may appear; and that if the 
owner do not appear, he must then order the 
troves to be sold, because to afford subsistence 
to them for a continuance would be to eradi¬ 
cate the property, whence there would be no 
kindness in affording them subsistence for a 
long term (that is, for a term beyond three 
days). 

N07 unless the finder produce evidence in 
proof of the trove .— It is observed, in the 
Mabsoot, that the production of evidence is 
requisite,—that is, the magistrate is not to 
give an order for subsisting the animal, ex¬ 
cept where the finder produces evidence to 
prove that *‘suchan animal is a trove;" and 
this is approved, because it is possible that he 
may have obtained possession of the animal 
by usurpation, and in a case of usurpation 
the magistrate does mt give an order for sub¬ 
sistence, but directs the thing usurped to be 
restored to the owner, except in a jase of 
deposit, which cannot be proved without 
evidence; the production of evidence, there¬ 
fore, is essentially requisite, in order that the 
actual state of the case may be ascertained. 

Objection — Evide \c e is not admissible 
without an adversary ; and in the case in 
question there is no adversary how, there¬ 
fore, can evidence he admitted ? 

Reply. —The evidence, in the present case, 
is not required for the purpose of a judicial 
decree, so as to make the existence of an 
adversary a necessary condition. 

If the finder have no evidence, the order 
for subsistence must be conditioned upon the 
veracity of his declaration — If the finder 
say; "I have no evidence of the animal 
being with me as a trove " still as it is 
apparent that it is a trove, the magistrate 
must say, "Subsist this animal, provided 
your declaration be true!" and then, if the 
finder's declaration be true, he will have a 
claim upon the owner for the subsistence 
but not if he be an usurper. 

The finder has no claim upon the owner for 
the subsistence, unless the magistrate ex¬ 
pressly declare, in bis order, that the owner 
is responsible for the same;— It is here 


necessary to remark that what i^ advanced 
above, that " the magistrate must adjudge 
subsistence to be given, making the same 
a debt upon the owner of the animals," 
plainly implies that the finder will have no 
claim upon the owner for such subsistence, 
upon his appearing at a time when the trove 
has not yet been ^old, unless the magistrate, 
in his decree, direct that " he shall have 
such a claim upon him;"—but if the magis¬ 
trate should not thus have rendered the 
subsistence a debt upon the owner, the finder 
would have no claim upon him for it; this 
is approved doctrine. Some say that the 
finder has a claim upon the owner for the 
subsistence, where he furnishes it by order 
of the magistrate whether the magistrate 
may have explicity declared the same to be 
a debt upon the owner or not. 

But he may detain the trove from the owner 
until hebe paid for the subsistence;— Upon 
the owner appearing, the finder is at liberty 
to detain the trove, until he pay him for the 
subsistence; because the finder has preserved 
the trove, and kept it alive by subsisting it. 
The case is therefore the same as if the owner 
had obtained his right of property through 
the finder ; and consequently the trove re¬ 
sembles an article of sale; that is, in the 
same manner as the seller is entitled to 
detain the article sold until the purchaser 
produce the price, so also, the finder is 
entitled to detain the trove until the owner 
produce an equivalent for the subsistence. 
The finder, moreover, resembles a person 
who apprehends and brings back a fugitive 
slave, that is, jn the same manner as that 
person is entitled to detain the slave on 
account of a recompense (since it may be 
said that he has preserved him), so also, the 
finder is a liberty to detain the trove on 
account of the subsistence to be afforded to 
it, since he has thus preserved it alive. 

//, however, the trove perish in the finder's 
possession after detention, he has no claim. 
_I T i 3 to be observed that the debt for subsis¬ 
tence is not extinguished by the circums¬ 
tance of the trove perishing in the hands 
of the finder, before his detention of it : but 
it is extinguished by the trove perishing in 
1 i. hands after detention, because by deten¬ 
tion it is placed in the same state as a pledge, 
and as debt is extinguished by the destruc¬ 
tion of the pledge, so in the same manner the 
debt for subsistence is extinguished by the 
trove perishing after detention. 

Troves of unlawful articles are to be adver¬ 
tised and diposedof in the same manner as 
those of lawful articles.—' Troves of lawful 
articles and of unlawful are the same, in 
this respect, that the finder is to advertise 
them for a year. Shafei contends that an 
unlawful article is to be advertised until 
the owner appear, because the Prophet has 
declared "A trove of a forbidden thing is 
not lawful to any but the moonshid" (that 
is the claimant or the owner); and it thus 
appearing that the trove is unlawful to any 
except the owner, it is indispensable that 
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the finder advertise it until the owner ap¬ 
pear; and he restore it to him; for it must 
not be bestowed in alms* The arguments of 
our doctors upon this point are twofold:— 
first, the Prophet has said, “Advertise the 
trove by its marks,* and then continue to 
advertise it for a year," in which no distinc¬ 
tion is made between a lawful article and an 
unlawful :— Secondly: the unlawful article 
in question is a trove : and if, after the 
expiration of the term of advertisement, it 
be bestowed in alms, the owner's right of 
property in it still continues in force ; f and 
such being the case, the tinder may bestow 
it in alms, after the expiration of the term 
aforesaid, in the same manner as any other 
troves-—With respect to the saying quoted 
by Shafei, the explanation of it, that a 
trove of a forbidden thing is lawful only to 
the Moonshid (that is, to the advertiser, or 
person who makes notification of it), and 
that it is not lawful for any person to take it 
for his own use. I A trove of a forbidden 
thing is particularly adverted to in this say¬ 
ing, because such a trove must be adver¬ 
tised, although it appear to bz the property 
of strangers (who are continually passing 
through the country), and if it were not for 
such an injunction, people might apprehend 
that, as being the property of strangers who 
will probably never return to demand it, the 
advertising is useless. 

The claimant of a trove must prove his 
right by evidence ; but it may be delivered to 
him upon his describing the tokens of it : in 
this case, however, the magistrate cannot 
compel a surrender. —If a person appear, 
and lay claim to a trove, it is not to be given 
to him until he produce evidence. If how¬ 
ever, the claimant describe the tokens of the 
trove, by mentioning the weight of the dirms 
(for instance), or the purse in which they 
are contained, and its tying, it may be law¬ 
fully given to him : but the maaistrate is 
not to use any compulsion upon this point. 
Malik and Shafei allege that the magistrate 
may compel the finder to give up the trove ; 
because he merely disputes with the claimant 
the possession of the trove, and not the right 
of property in it; and such being the case, a 
description of the tokens is made a con¬ 
dition as the parties dispute concerning the 
possession, but the production of evidence 
is not made a condition, as they do not 
dispute concerning the right of property. 


• Literally, " advertise the bag or purse 
containing the trove, and its tying and then 
advertise the trove for a yIar." 

|As he still has a claim of restitution, 
(See p 2*0)- 

JThe difference here turns solely upon 
the sense in which the term Moonshid is to 
be taken. Moonshid literally signifies a 
person who points to the place where any 
thing is lest,—a description which applies 
equally to the loser or the finder. Shafei 
takes it in the former sense, and Haneefa in 
the latter. 


[VoL II. 


The argument of our doctors is that 
possession or seisin is a right which may 
be desirable, in the same manner as actual 
property in a thing, wherefore no person 
is entitled to claim the possession of it but 
through proof, that is, through evidence, 
in the same manner as no one is entitled to 
claim the property in it, but through evi¬ 
dence :—but yet it is lawful for the finder to 
surrender the trove to the claimant, upon his 
describing the tokens, because the Prophet 
has said, “ If the owner appear, and describe 
the thing which contains the trove, and the 
quantity of the contents, let the finder sur¬ 
render it to him —that is, it is allowable to 

surrender it to him ; for the ordinance here 
is merely of a permissive nature, since it 
appears, in the Hadees Mashhoor, that the 
claimant must produce evidence, and the 
defendant must swear,—which evinces that 
the command contained in this saying is of a 
, permissive and not of an injunctive nature, 
otherwise it wouM not be incumbent upon 
the claimant to produce evidence. 

The finder surrendering a trove upon de¬ 
scription of the tokens, uuthouJ evidence, 
must take security from the claimant.— 
When the claimant describes the tokens of 
the trove, without producing evidence, and 
the finder surrenders it to him, it is incum¬ 
bent on the finder to take security from him 
out of caution ; * and concerning this point 
there is no difference of opinion (according 
to the Rawayet Saheeh) because here the 
finder requires the security for himself, f 
This is contrary to the case of security re¬ 
quired in behalf of an absentee heir that 
is, where the Ka7.ee distributes the effects of 
a person deceased among such of his heirs as 
are present, in this case there is a difference 
of opinion concering his requiring security 
of the present heirs, in behalf of an absent 
heir, provided such should hereafter appear— 
for, according to Haneefa, security is not 
required in behalf of the absentee heir, but 
according to the two disciples security is so 
required. 

The finder is not to be competed to surren¬ 
der the trove, although he acknowledge the 
right of the claimant. —If any person claim a 
trove and the finder verify his claim, yet 
some say that the Kazee must not compel 
him to surrender the trove -.—-similar to the 
case of an agent empowered to take posses¬ 
sion of a deposit ; in other words, if any per¬ 
son plead that " he is an agent empowered to 
take possession of a deposit from such a 
person." and the trustee verify his declara¬ 
tion, yet he is not compelled to surrender the 
deposit to the agent; and so here likewise 
Some, on the contrary, say that compulsion 


•Lest another person should afterwards 
appear, and prove the trove to belong to 
him, by evidence. 


t He takes the security in his own behalf, 
and not in behalf of any future possible 
claimant, who, if he should appear, has re¬ 
course to him for restitution. 
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may be used, because in the case in question, 
the owner is a person unknown, whereas, in 
the case of a deposit, the owner of the deposit 
is a person who is known, whence the pos¬ 
sessor cannot be compelled to surrender it to 
the agent, he net being the owner. 

A trove cannot be bestowed in alms upon a 
rich person. — The finder must not bestow the 
trove in alms upon a rich person, because the 
Prophet has said, “If no owner of a trove 
property appear, bestow it in alms —and 
it is not lawful to bestow alms upon an 
opulent person ; a trove, therefore, resembles 
Zakat. 

Nor can the finder (if rich) lawfully con¬ 
vert it to his own use . —If the finder be in 
opulent circumstances, it is not lawful for 
him to derive any advantage from the trove. 
Shafei affirms that this is lawful/ because the 
Prophet said to Yawabee, who had found an 
hundred deenars, “If the owner come, sur¬ 
render the trove to him ; but if not, make 
use of it —and yet Yawabee was in opulent 
circumstances. Moreover, the use of the 
trove is allowed to the finder, where he 
happens to be in indigent circumstances, 
only in order that this permission may be a 
motive to him to take up the trove, in such a 
manner that it may be preserved ; in other 
words, the finder, in hope of this advantage, 
will take up the trove from the ground, and 
it will thus be preserved from perishing. 
Now, the poor and the rich are both alike in 
this particular ; and consequently, the finder 
who is rich may lawfully convert it to his 
own use, in the same manner as one who is 
poor. The argument of our doctors is that a 
trove is the property of another, and hence it 
is not allowable to derive an advantage from 
it without his permission, because the pas¬ 
sages in the sacred writings which prohibit 
the enjoyment of another’s property are 
generally expressed —The use, moreover, is, 
permitted to the poor (contrary to what 
analogy would suggest), in consequence of 
the saying of the Prophet already mentioned, 
and of the opinion of all the doctors ; and 
therefore, any others than those remain 
under the original predicament, which is an 
inhibition of the use.—With respect to what 
Shafei urges (that “the use of the trove is 
allowed to the finder where he happens to be 
in indigent circumstances, only in order that 
this permission may be a motive to him to 
take up the trove, so that it may be preserved, 
in which particular the rich and the poor are 
both alike),*’ we reply that this reasoning is 
not admitted ; because a rich person may 
sometimes take up a trove from the ground 
under the idea that he may himself possibly 
become a pauper within the term prescribed 
for advertisement and a poor person, on the 
other hand may sometimes neglect to take 
up a trove, under the idea that he may, 
ossibly become rich within that term ; what 
hafei urges, therefore, under this idea, is 
no ground of argument. With respect to 
the instance adduced of Yewabee, it is to be 
considered that he converted the trove to his 


own use by permission of the Imam ; and the 
use of a trove, by permission of the Imam, is 
lawful. 

The finder, if poor, may convert the trove 
to his own use, or, if rich, may bestow it upon 
his poor relation .—If the finder of a trove be 
poor, h e need not hesitate to make use of the 
trove, s ince * in such a disposal of it a kind¬ 
ness is performed both to the owner and to 
the finder.f Upon the same principle, also, 
it is lawful to bestow it upon any other poor 
person ; thus if the finder be rich, and his 
parents, children, or wives poor, he may 
bestow the trove in alms upon them, for the 
reason above alleged. 


BOOK XII 

OF IBBAK, OR THE ABSCONDING OF SLAVES. 

[Slavery being abolished, this subject has 
been omitted ] 


BOOK XIII. 

OF MAFKOODS, OR MISSING PERSONS. 

Definition of Mafkood .— Mafkood, in its 
literal sense, means lost and sought after. 
In the language of the law it signifies a 
person who disappears, and of whom it is not 
known whether he be living or dead, or 
where he resides. 

When a person disappears, the Kazee 
must appoint a trustee to manage his affairs. 
—If a person disappear, and it be not known 
whether he be dead or alive, or where he 
resides, the Kazee must appoint some person 
to look after his property ; at>d to manage his 
affairs, and maintain his rights : because the 
Kazee is appointed for the purpose of attend¬ 
ing to the interests of all such as are unable 
to attend to their own concerns ; and as a 
missing person is of this description (whence 
he stands in the same predicament with an 
infant or an idiot), it is for his interest to 
appoint a person to look after his property 
and manage his affairs. 

Who is empowered to take possession of all 
acquisitions arising to him. —By what is above 
stated, that “the person appointed by the 
Kazee shall maintain the rights of the missing 
person," is meant that this person shall take 
possession of all acquisitions arising to the 
missing person from his tenenents, lands, or 
effects, and also of such debts as are acknow¬ 
ledged by his debtors ;—and that he shall also 
prosecute for debts owing in consequen ce of 


•After having duly advertised it, as before 
directed. 

I fBecause the finder thus obtains a relief 
from his wants, and the owner has the merit 
I of the charity. 
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contracts entered into by himself* and which 
are disputed by the debtor, as the rights of 
the contract appertain to him, he being the 
contractor. 

But cannot prosecute for disputed debts, 
or deposits. — But he is not to prosecute on 
account of debt9 owing in consequence of any 
contract entered into by the missing person, 
and which are disputed by the debtors ; nor 
can he prosecute for the missing person's 
share in lands or effects, in the hands of a 
third person, who disputes the same : because 
he is neither the principal, nor the deputy of 
the principal, being no more than merely an 
agent for seisin on the part of the Kazee, 
who is not empowered to prosecute, accord¬ 
ing to the united opinion of our three doctors; 
—for their only difference of opinion is with 
respect to an agent for seisin appointed by 
the proprietor himself, in a case of debt 
whom Haneefa holds to be empowered to 
prosecute, whereas the two disciples deny 
him this power.—The reason of this is that if 
it were lawful for the Kazee's agent for 
seisin to prosecute, and he were to prosecute 
accordingly, and the debtor to produce evi¬ 
dence proving that the missing person had 
already received the debt, or discharged it, 
the Kazee must necessarily pass a decree 
accordingly, and this would be a decree 
against an absentee, which is unlawful.— 
It is not lawful for him, therefore, to prose¬ 
cute, except where the Kazee is of opinion 
(with the sect of Shafei), that it is lawful to 
pass a decree against an absentee, and he 
directs accordingly, in which case it is 
lawful, because a decree is of where it 
is passed in any case concerning which there 
is a difference of opinion.! 

Objection. —The point upon which the 
difference of opinion rests, on the present 
occasion, is the decree itself ; and hence the 
case requires that the validity of the decree 
be suspended upon the warranty of another 
Kazee. t 

Reply. —The decree itself is not what the 
difference of opinion rests upon in the 
present instance, but the cause of the decree, 
namely, the evidence, the point of difference 
being, merely, whether evidence, where 
there is no actual prosecutor, amounts to 


•On behalf of the Mafkood or missing 
person. 

■fThat is, where the Kazee may happen to 
dissent in opinion from the Haneefite doctors. 
The Arabic copy simply #ays "in which case 
it is lawful, because the Kazee is a person 
supposed to be possessed of judgement and 
learned in the law." What is here ad¬ 
vanced affords a striking instance of the 
power of a Kazee, and the latitude allowed 
to him in passing his decrees. 

^Because this Kazee being himself a 
representative of the Mafkood, or missing 
person, and consequently a part concerned 
in the decree, cannot carry it into effect, 
without such authority. 


proof?—and where the Kazee is of opinion 
that the evidence amounts to proof, and 
directs accordingly, his decree is legal and 
valid. 

The missing person's perishable effect 
must be told .—It is to be observed that if 
there be, among the effects of the missing 
person, articles, of a perishable nature (such 
as fruit, and so forth) the Kazee must sell 
them; because, as the preservation of them 
both in substance and in effect is imprac¬ 
ticable, they are to be preserved in effect. 

But not those which are unperishable .— 
But he is not to sell any articles not liable to 
perish, either on account of subsistence, or 
for any other purpose, because the Kazee is 
invested with authority, with respect to an 
absentee, for the conservation of his property 
and hence it is incumbent upon him to pre¬ 
serve it in substance where that is prac¬ 
ticable. 

Subsistence must be afforded, out of the 
effects, to the parents and children of the 
missing person; and to all others who ; with 
out a decree , were entitled to it during his 
presence — The Kazee is to give subsistence 
to the wife and children of a missing person 
out of his property. This rule is not re¬ 
stricted to his immediate children, but 
extends to all related to him in the time of 
paternity, such as the father, the grand¬ 
father, the son's son, and so forth ; for it is 
a rule that every person entitled to a sub¬ 
sistence from the property of the missing 
person whilst he was present, independent 
of an order from the Kazee (such as his 
infant children, and adult daughters, or 
adult sons who are disabled) must in his 
absence be furnished with a subsistence, out 
of his property, bv the Kazee :—but to those 
who, whilst the missing person was present, 
had no |itfht to subsistence independent of 
an order from the Kazee (such as brothers, 
sisters, or maternal uncles or aunts), no sub¬ 
sistence is, in his absence, to be furnished by 
the Kazee, because these are entitled to a 
subsistence only through a decree, and a 
decree against an absentee is illegal. By 
the property of the missing person, as here 
mentioned, is meant money, because the 
right of the above persons is meat and 
clothing, and where those are not to be 
found among the missing Derson's effects, 
there is a necessity for the Kazee to decree 
the value ; and the value consists of cash. 
Bullion (that is, uncoined gold and silver) is 
in this respect subject to the same rule with 
cash, since that also admits of being given 
as value, in the same manner as cash. This 
is where the Kazee has money in his hand. 

Where there are no effects in the Kazee's 
hands, he may furnish the subsistence from 
debts or deposits, the property of the missing 
person —If, however, there te no money in 
his hands, but there happen to be some in 
trust, in the hands of another persons,—or a 
debt owing from some other person, the 
Kazee is in that case to provide the subsis¬ 
tence from such deposit or debt, where the 
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trustee or debtor acknowledges the deposit 
or debt, and also the marriage or parentage, 
This acknowledgment, however, is neces¬ 
sary only where these points are not fully 
known to the Kazee ; for if they be fully 
known to him, the acknowledgment is not 
requisite.—If, on the other hand, some of 
these points be known (such as the debt 
and the deposit), and others unknown (such 
as the marriage or the parentage), or vice 
versa, in this case the acknowledgment is 
requisite with respect to that which is 
unknown : this is approved. If the trustee 
or debtor furnish the subsistence without an 
order from the Kazee, the trustee is respon¬ 
sible for such disbursement, and the debtor 
is not discharged from his debt, because in 
so doing they have not paid anything either 
to the owner or to his representative: con¬ 
trary to where they furnish subsistence by 
order of the Kazee, because he appears as 
representative of the owner. 

If the trustee or debtor deny the deposit 
or debt, together with the marriage and 
parentage, or if they deny the marriage and 
parentage only, in this case the persons en¬ 
titled to subsistence cannot be admitted, as 
plaintiffs, to prove and establish those points 
which the trustee or debtor denies ; because 
a claim is not admitted, unless it be laid 
against either the principal, or his represen¬ 
tative ; and the principal, in the present 
instance, is absent; and the debtor or 
trustee are not either actually or virtually 
his representative ?—they evidently are not 
actually so, because he has not constituted 
any person his agent ; nor are they virtually 
so, because, in the prosecution of the plain¬ 
tiff's claim against the absentee, the specifi¬ 
cation of the occasion • of the claim is no 
good plea for the establishment of his rieht 
(namely, subsistence from the property in 
the debtor's or trustee's hands).—since, in 
the same manner as subsistence is due from 
that property, it is also due. from any other 
property belonging to the missing person :— 
the debtor or trustee are therefore not vir¬ 
tually the missing person's representatives. 

The Kazee cannot effect a separation be¬ 
tween a missing person and his wife .— The 
Kazee is not empowered to effect a .separa¬ 
tion between a missing person andhis.wifr. 
Malik maintains that, at the expiration of 
four years the Kazee may pronounce a sepa¬ 
ration, after which the wife is to observe an 
edit of four months and ten days, such bring 
the edit of widowhood.—and she may then 
marry whoever she pleases ; becauses Omar 
thus decreed with respect to a person who 
disappeared from Medina ; and also, because 
a missing person, by his absence, obstructs 


• Meaning, the circumstance of "the trustee 
or debtor having property belonging to the 
missing person in his hands," which is not 
admitted as a plea on behalf of the plaintiff, 
since his subsistence is equally due from any 
other part of the missing person's property. 


the woman's right :—the Kazee, therefore 
must pronounce a separation between the 
parties after the lapse of a certain time, 
because of the analogy thin case bears to 
that of Aila, or of impotence ;—that is to 
say, in the same manner as, in a case of Aila, 
an irreversible divorce takes place at the end 
of four months,* on account of the husband, 
by Aila, obstructing his wife's right,—and in 
! the same manner also as in a case of impo¬ 
tence, the Kazee pronounces a separation f 
at the end of the year, on account of the 
husband thus obstructing his wife's right,— 
so likewise, in the case in question, the'Kazee 
must pronounce a separation, for the same 
reason and the case of absence being 
equally analogous to a case of Aila and 
of impotence, the length of the term is ad¬ 
justed with a regard to both, by adopting 
the number four from Aila, and the term 
year from impotence, so as to make practice 
in this particular accord in the same manner 
with the other two. The arguments of our 
doctors upon this point are twofold.— First, 
the prophet once declared, with respect to 
the wife of a missing person, "She is his 
wife until such time as his death or divorce 
shall appear and Alee also said, with re¬ 
spect to the wife of a Mafkood. " She is a 
mourner, wherefore she must be patient, until 
she be perfectly informed of his death, or of 
his having divorced her."— Secondly, the 
existence of the marriage is notorious ; and 
as the mere disappearance of the husband is 
not a sufficient cause of separation, and his 
death be a matter of uncertainty, it follows 
that the marriage cannot be dissolved, because 
of the doubt. With respect to the authority 
of Omar, as cited by Malik, we reply that he 
afterwards adopted the opinion of Alee —As 
to what he farther urges respecting the 
analogy between the case in question, and 
a case of Aila, it is not admitted ; because 
•Aila, in times of ignorance, was an imme¬ 
diate divorce, but the law afterwards con¬ 
stituted it a deliberate divorce'I and hence 
it is that Aila occasions a separation.§—In 
the same manner also the analogy urged by 
him between the case in question and a case 
of impotence is not admitted ; because where 
a husband disappears, it is possible that he 
may reappear, whereas it is not possible that 
an impotent person should recover his virility, 
after his impotence has continued for above 
a year. 

The missing person is to be declared a 
defunct :—When one hundred and twenty 
years shall have elapsed* from the day of the 
missing person's birth, he is to be declared 


•See vol. I. p. 109. 
fSee vol I. p. 126. 

JArab. Talak Mowjil, meaning a divorce 
which is to take place within a certain time. • 
§ That is to say, it is for this reason, and 
not because of the husband obstructing his 
wife's right, as supposed by Malik. 
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defunct.*—The compiler of Hedaya remarks 
that Hassan has related this as an opinion of 
Haneefa. According to the Zahir Rawayet, 
this point is to be determined by the decease 
of the co-evals of the missing person, or of 
his equals—that is, those who are known to 
resemble him in health and habits of body. 
It is recorded from Aboo Yoosaf that the term 
ip one hundred years.—Some of the learned, 
again, fix it at ninety years. Analogy re¬ 
quires that the term should not be fixed at 
any particular period, such as one hundred 
years, or ninety years, since to fix a time 
merely from judgment or opinion is illegal : 
but yet it is requisite that it be fixed by some 
specific standard, such as the demise of the 
missing person's co-evals, because, if no 
criterion whatever were established, his 
decease could never be declared. 

At the end of ninety years from his birth. 
—The benevolence of the law, however, 
suggests that the term be fixed at ninety 
years, as this is the shortest fixed term men¬ 
tioned,! and it is difficult to ascertain any¬ 
thing respecting the circumstances of the 
missing person’s co-evals or equals. 

When his wife is to observe an edit of 
widowhood. —Upon the death of the missing 
person being duly declared, his wife must 
observe her edit for four months and ten 
days from the date of the declaration, such 
being the edit of widowhood. 

And his property is divided among his living 
heirs. —And his property is to be divided 
among such of his heirs as are then living ; 
the case, therefore, is the same as if he had 
actually died upon the instant of the decla¬ 
ration, and hence any person who died pre¬ 
vious to the declaration does not inherit of 
him. 

A missing person's right of inheritance 
from a relation cannot be established during 
his disapperance. —If the relation of a mis¬ 
sing person die during his disappearance, 
the missing person is not an heir, because 
his existence at the time is established 
merely from circumstances, as having been 
once known, and consequently accounted to 
continue so long as nothing appears to the 
contrary. Now mere circumstantial evidence 
is but weak, and therefore incapable of con¬ 
stituting proof to a claim (that is, to the 
establishment of a thing as yet unestab¬ 
lished) : although it constitute proof sufficient 
for repulsion (that is to say, to prove the 
continuance of a thing already established). 

But his portion is held in suspense .— With 
respect to the expression "the missing per¬ 
son is not an heir,” it means that, whatever 
may be his portion of inheritance, he does 
not obtain a preperty in it, but it is held in 
suspense ; because his being in life is doubt- 


•This is the rule in the Soona. The com¬ 
piler of the Hedaya, however, has fixed it at 
ninety years, as appears a little below. 

t By any of the law doctors or commen¬ 
tators. 


ful ; and this is a sufficient cause of sus¬ 
pense. 

And at tke end of the ninty years (if he do 
not appear in the interim) t is divided among 
the other heirs. — If, therefore, he afterwards 
appear to be living, it goes to him ; but if 
there be no evidence of his being in life 
when ninety years have elapsed, his portion, 
which has been so suspended, is then to be 
distributed among those who were heirs to 
the original proprietor at the perio i of his 
demise, as in the case of embryos in the 
vomb. In the same manner, also, if a per¬ 
son make a bequest to a missing person, and 
the testator die, the bequest does not take 
place, but is held in suspense, because be¬ 
quest stands upon a similar footing with 
inheritance. 

Disposal of inheritance in case of a co¬ 
heir. —It is a rule that if there be another 
heir beside the missing person who is not 
entirely precluded by the missing person, 
but whose right is diminished by his inter¬ 
vention, this heir is to receive that which is 
the least of the two portions of inheritance 
and the remainder is held in suspense. If, 
on the other hand, there be an ther heir, who 
is entirely precluded by the missing person, 
no part of the inheritance is to be paid to 
him, but the whole portion of inheritance 
must be held in suspense. An example, in 
illustration of this case, is as follows :—A 
person dies, leaving two daughters, and a 
son who has disappeared ; and also a son’s 
son, and a son’s daughter ; and his estate is 
in the hands of a stranger: and the above 
heirs and the stranger, all agree that the 
son of the deceased is a missing person; and 
the two daughters demand their inheritance ; 
in which case they are paid their moiety out 
of the deceased’s estate, as this is their un¬ 
doubted share : but the other moiety, which 
is the portion of the missing person, is held 
in suspense, and no part of it paid to the 
con’s children, because they are entirely 
precluded by the missing person if he be 
living, and are therefore not entitled to re¬ 
ceive the inheritance, because of the doubt ; 
and this remaining moiety is not to be taken 
out of the hands of the stranger, unless he 
be discovered in some dishonest practices— 
Opposite to the example of the missing per¬ 
son is the case of a foetus in the womb, for 
whom a child’s inheritance is reserved, 
according to an opinion upon which decrees 
are passed. If, also, there be another heir 
beside the foetus, who is not in any circum¬ 
stance precluded, nor his portion altered by 
the intervention of the foetus, his complete 
portion is paid to him : but if this heir be 
such as is entirely precluded by the inter¬ 
vention of the foetus, nothing whatever is 
paid to him. Thus, if a man die, leaving a 
maternal sister and a pregnant wife, nothing 
whatever is paid to the sister, as she is 
entirely precluded from inheritance by the 
intervention of a child whether male or 
female- If, on the other hand, the heir be 
one whose share is altered by the interven- 
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tion of the foetus, in this case the smaller 
of the two portions is paid to him, as this 
smaller share is his undoubted right, in the 
same manner as in the case of a missing 
person. For instance, a man dies, and 
leaves a pregnant wife, and a mother who 
acknowledges the pregnancy, in which case 
the wife is paid an eighth and the mother a 
sixth ; because, if the foetus be born alive, 
the wife would receive an eighth, and the 
mother a sixth ; but if it be not born alive, 
the wife would receive a fourth, and the 
mother a third. A sixth and an eighth 
are therefore paid immediately, as these 
are their portions at all events. 


BOOK XIV 

OF SHIRKAT, OR PARTNERSHIP 

Definition of Shirkat.— Shirkat. in its 
primitive sense, signifies the conjunction of 
two or more estates, in such a manner, that 
one of them is not distinguishable from the 
other. The term Shirkat, however, is ex¬ 
tended to contracts, although *here be no 
actual conjunction of estates, because a con¬ 
tract is the cause of such conjunction. In 
the language of the law it signifies the 
union of two or more persons in one con¬ 
cern. 

Partnership is Lawful •.—Partnership is 
lawful, because in the time of the Prophet 
men were accustomed to have transactions 
in partnership, and the Prophet confirmed 
them therein. 

And of two kinds ; by right of properly 
and by contract. — Partnership is of two 
kinds, shirkat Milk, or partnership by the 
right of property, and Shirkat Akid, or part¬ 
nership by contract. 

Partnership by right of property is either 
optional* or compulsive ; and does not admit 
of either partner acting with respect to the 
other's share.— Shirkat Milk applies where 
two or more persons are proprietors of one 
thing and it is of two different natures, 
optional and compulsive :—optional, where 
two persons make a joint purchase of one 
specific article : or where it is presented to 
them as a gift, and they accept of it ; or 
where it is left to them, jointly, by bequest, 
and they accept of itor where they both 
obtain possession, by conquest, of one specific 
article in an enemy's country or where 
they unite their respective properties in such 
a way is that one is not distinguishable 
from the other (such as the mixture of wheat 
with wheat).—or where it may be difficult to 
distinguish them (as in a mixture of wheat 
with barley) and compulsive, where the 
properties of two persons become united 
without their act, under such circumstances 
as render it difficult or impossible to distin¬ 
guish between them ; or: where two persons 
inherit one property. In this species of' 


partnership, therefore, it is not lawful for 
one partner to perform any act with respect 
to the other's share, without his permission 
each being as a stranger with respect to the 
other’s share. It is, however, lawful for 
either partner to sell his own share to the 
other partner, in all the cases here stated :— 
and he may also sell his share to others 
without his partner’s consent, excepting 
only in cases of association or a mixture of 
property, for in both these instances one 
partner cannot lawfully sell the share of the 
other to a third person without his partner’s 
permission. The distinctions upon this 
point are related in the Kafayat-al-Moon- 
tihee. 

, Partnership of contract —Shirkat Akid 
or partnership by contract, is effected by 
proposal and consent,—that is, by one per¬ 
son saying to another, " I have made you 
my partner in such a property," &c. and the 
other replying “ I consent and it is a con¬ 
dition of the contract that the concern re¬ 
specting which it is made be of such a nature 
as to admit of delegation, in order that the 
acquisition arising from it may be partici¬ 
pated in by both parties, and that thus the 
effect or design may be established,—in 
other words, that the acquisition may be¬ 
come equally the property of both. 

Is of four descriptions , by reciprocity, in 
traffic, in arts . and upon personal credit .— 
Partnership by compact is of four kinds, 
viz : 

I —Shirkat-Mofawizat, or partnership 
by resiprocity. 

II. —Shirkat-Aiman, or partnership in 

traffic. 

III. —Shirkat-Sinnaia- or partnership in 
arts. 

IV. —Shirkat-Woodjooh, or partnership 
upon personal credit. 

Description of partnership by reciprocity. 
—Shirkat-Mofawizat, or partnership by re¬ 
ciprocity, is where two men, being the equals 
of each other, in point of property privi¬ 
leges, and religious persuasion, enter into 
a contract of co-partnership :—because this 
species of partnership is an universal part¬ 
nership in all transactions, where each part¬ 
ner reciprocally commits the business of the 
partnership to the other, without limitation 
or restriction : for the term Mofawizat, in its 
literal sense, means equality. 

It requires equality in point of capital :— 
It is therefore indispensable that a perfect 
equality exist throughout, in the property, 
thu is, in the partnership capita], such as 
dirms and deenars.-^No regard, however, is 
paid to an excess in anything beyond the 
partnership capital, such as goods or effects, 
lands, or debts.) 

And of privileges *In the same manner, it 


* The commentators define it partnership 
in purchase and sale. The term does not 
admit of any literal translation. 
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is indispensable that an equality exist with 
respect to privileges ;* because, if either 
partner were endowed with rrivileges not 
vested in the other, there could be no perfect 
equality. 

And similarity of religion and of sect — In 
the same manner also, equality is indispen¬ 
sable in point of religion and of sect, as shall 
be hereafter demonstrated. Partnership by 
reciprocity is lawful, upon a favourable 
construction but, according to analogy, it 
is unlawful. This, also, is one opinion of 
Shafei. Malik says, “I know not what Mo- 
fawizat is !"—Analogy would suggest that a 
partnership of this description is unlawful,— 
because it includes a power of agency with 
respect to an unknown subject, and also an 
obligation of security with respect to a thing 
underfined ; and as each of these, individully, 
is illegal: it follows that, when united, they 
are illegal a fortiori. The reason for a more 
favourable construction upon this point is 
that the Prophet has said, "Enter into part¬ 
nerships by reciprocity, for in that there is 
great advantage." In this manner, also, 
men had transactions together, no person 
forbidding them Analogy, therefore, is 
abandoned. Ignorance; moreover, in the 
contract in question, is lawful as a depen¬ 
dant of another circumstance,—that is, as a 
dependant of equality in the same manner 
as in a contract of Mozaribat, where the con¬ 
tract comprehends a commission of agency 
for the purchase and sale of article un¬ 
known, which commission is in itself illegal, 
but is nevertheless legal in a contract of Mo¬ 
zaribat, as a dependant of the contract ; and 
so also in the case in question. 

The term reciprocity must also be expressed 
in the contract .—A coniract of reciprocity 
is not complete unless reciprocity be ex¬ 
pressly mentioned in it, by the parties de¬ 
claring "we are partners, in a partnership 
by reciprocity,"—because the conditions of 
it cannot otherwise be known. If however, 
in entering into such a contract, they declare 
all the conditions of it, the contract is lawful, 
although the term reciprocity be not parti¬ 
cularly expressed in it, because regard is had 
to the sense, and not to the letter. 

ft is lawful between free adults , whether 
Mussulmans or Zimmees —A contract of 
reciprocity is lawful between, to adults who 
are free, whether they be both Mussulmans, 
or both Zimees, since, in either case, an 
equality exists between the parties. If one 
of them, also, be a scriptural Zimmee,f and 
the other a Pngan, the contract is lawful, 
because infidelity is one general description 
with respect to faith, and hence equality in 
point of religion exists in this instance. 

It is not lawful between a Jave and a free 
man or an infant and an adult—A con¬ 
tract of reciprocity is not lawful between a 


•Arab. Tissirraf; that is, power of action. 
|A Jewish or Christian subject of the 
Mussulman government. 


slave and a freeman or between an infant 
and an adult ; because equality does not 
exist in those instances ;—as an adult free¬ 
man is competent to transact buisness, and 
to give bail whereas a slave is not compe¬ 
tent in either of those points but by con¬ 
sent of his master; and an infant is not at 
all competent to give bail, nor to transact 
business, but by permission of his guardian. 

Or a Mussulman and an infidel .—-A con¬ 
tract of reciprocity is not lawful between a 
Mussulman and an infidel, according to 
Haneefa and Mohammad Aboo Yoosaf 
alleges that it is lawful, because equality 
exists between those in point of agency and 
bail, since in the same manner as it is lawful 
for a Mussulman to be an agent or a surety, 
so is it also for an infidel : and with respect 
to those particular transactions which are 
lawful to one of those, and not to the other 
(such, for instance, as dealings in wine or 
pork), they are not regarded, in the same 
manner as a similar difference is not re¬ 
garded where a Haneefite enters into a con¬ 
tract of reciprocity with a follower of Shafei, 
for here the contract is lawful, notwith¬ 
standing the different tenets of those sects 
respecting wilful dealings in the offspring of 
Tasmeeas,* which are held to be lawful by 
the followers of Shafei ; but which are 
deemed illegal by the Haneefites, as being 
(according to them) forbidden. Such a con¬ 
tract, however between a Mussulman and a 
Zimmee is nevertheless abominable (accord¬ 
ing to Aboo Yoosaf) ; as Zimmees frequently 
enter into engagements of an unlawful 
nature, in consequence of which a Mussul¬ 
man might fall into what is prohibited. 
The argument of Haneefa and Muhammed 
is that the two persons in question are not 
upon an equality in point of power of 
action,—because, if a Zimmee purchase wine 
or potl; with the capital st^ck. the purchase 
is valid, whereas, if a Mussulman were to 
purcha e these articles it is invalid : hence 
the parties are not upon an equal footing in 
point of transaction, 

Nor between two slave t two infants . or 
two Mokatibs •—A contract of reciprocity is 
not valid between two slaves, two infants, 
or two Mokatibs, because a contract of 
reciprocity is founded upon each party being 
surety for the other, and the bail of such 
persons is in\alid. It is to be observed, 
however, that on all occasions where a con¬ 
tract of reciprocity proves invalid from the 
non-existence of some of its conditions, and 
those conditions are not requisite in Ainan 
(or partnership in traffic), the contract of 
reciprocity) becomes a contract of partner¬ 
ship in traffic because of the existence of all 
the conditions requisite in such a contract. 

It comprehends both agency and bail.—A 
contract of reciprocity comprehends the 


•Tasmeeas are camels turned loose and 
suffered to pasture at large without a herds¬ 
man, as being dedicated to God. 
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properties both of agency and bail. It com¬ 
prehends the property of agency, because if 
each of the contracting parties were not the 
agent of the other, the end (namely, a 
mutual participation of property), would be 
defeated. It also comprehends the property 
of bail, because if each party were not 
surety for the other, the equality, in certain 
particulars essential to traffic (such as the 
demand of payment from either of them for 
purchases made by the ( other), could not 
exist. 

A purchase made by either partner is par¬ 
ticipated between both ; except in articles of 
subsistence .— Whatever is purchased by 
either of two partners under a contract o f 
reciprocity is paiticipated of by both, except 
the food and clothing purchased by the 
partner for himself and his family :—because 
a contract of reciprocity requires that both 
parties be upon a perfect equality: and as 
each is the other's subsitute in all dealings, 
is follows that a purchase made by one is 
equivalent to a purchase by both. This, 
however, is exclusive of such articles as are 
here excepted (which exception proceeds 
upon a favourable construction), as the 
articles in question must be excluded from 
a contract of reciprocity, necessarily, because 
there is perpetual occasion for them : for 
one partner cannot be made answerable for 
the other's wants ; neither can one of them 
expend the property of the other in the 
supply of his own wants ; yet the purchase 
of these articles is indispensable ; and, on 
account of this indispensable necessity, the 
food and other articles mentioned appertain 
solely to the purchaser. (Analogy would 
suggest that those articles also are partici¬ 
pated in by both partners, in conformity 
with what was before advanced, that “a con¬ 
tract of reciprocity requires that both par¬ 
ties be upon a perfect equality.") The ‘seller 
of the food or clothing is, however, at liberty 
to take the price of his commodity from 
either partner, as he. pleases ; from the 
purchaser, evidently, since it was he who 
bought the article ; and also from the other 
partner, since he is surety for the purchaser ; 
and in this last case the other partner takes 
from the purchaser a moiety of what he has 
paid to the seller, as having discharged a 
debt of the purchaser out of property com¬ 
mon to both. 

A debt incurred by either partner is ob/t- 
gatoryupon the other .— Whatever debt is 
incurred by either of two partners in reci¬ 
procity, for a thing in which partnership 
holds, the other partner is responsible for 
the same, in order that equality may be 
established. Of those things in which part¬ 
nership holds are sale, purchase, and receipt 
of hire or wages :—and of those in which 
partnership does not hold are marriage, and 
divorce for a compensation, composition for 
blood wilfully shed, and composition for a 
subsistence, and offences against the person. 

Bail for property, engaged in by either 
partner, is binding upon the other; —If a 


partner in resiprocity become, in behalf of 
a third person, surety for property to a 
stranger, it is binding upon the other part¬ 
ner likewise, according to Haneefa. The 
two disciples allege that it is not binding 
upon the other partner ; because a person's 
becoming surety for another is a gratuitous 
act* (whence it is that the bail of an 
infant, a Mazoon, or Mokatib, is invalid,— 
and also; that if a person give bail upon his 
deathbed it is valid with respect to a third 
of his property only) :—and as becoming 
surety is a gratuitous act, it is equivalent to 
the act of granting a loan, or giving bail for 
the personal appearance of any one ; f m 
other words, if one of two partners in reci¬ 
procity were to grant a loan to a stranger 
out of the partnership stock, it does not 
affect the other partner, insomuch that the 
right of exacting repayment rests solely 
with the lender, as lending is a gratuitous 
act;—and in the same manner, if one of two 
pirtners in reciprocity become bail for the 
personal appearance of any one, a requisi¬ 
tion for the production of the person bailed 
cannot be made to the other partner ;—and 
so likewise in the case in question. The 
argument of Haneefa is that^ bail for pro¬ 
perty is gratuitous in its principle, but in 
its consequence induces a kind of obligation 
or contract ; because in consequence of the 
bail, the surety is entitled to exact of the 
person bailed whatever he pays to his credi¬ 
tors, provided the bail had been given with 
his concurrence® It is therefore compre¬ 
hended in a contract of reciprocity, with 
regard to its continuance (and the circum¬ 
stance of its continuance is the point in 
question, as we say " it becomes binding 
upon his partner after becoming so upon 
himself)." With respect to what the two 
disciples urge, that " a person's becoming 
sufety for another is a gratuitous act, 
whence the bail of an infant, a Mazoon, of 
Mokatib, is invalid ; and consequently, that 
it is not comprehended in a contract of 
reciprocity," we reply that a contract of 
bail entered into by incompetent persons is 
invalid in its principle ; but in the case in 
question it is binding upon the other part¬ 
ner in the circumstance of its continuance 
only. Bail, therefore, with regard to its 
continuance, as being an act of exchange, 
bears a relation to traffic, and traffic is 
comprehended in a contract of receiprocity. 
If a dying person, on the other hand, enter 
into a contract of bail, it is valid with 
respect to a third of his property, in regard 
to its execution, as well as its continuance. 
Thus bail for property is not of a gratuitous 
nature in its continuance, whereas bail for 


• All concessions, or acts of a gratuitous 
description, are admitted in law to affect 

only the actor himself. * 

t There is a material difference between 
bail for property, and bail for the person; as 
is shown at large elsewhere. (See Bail), 
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the person, on the contrary, is gratuitous* 
both in its execution and its continuance. 
Hence bail for property is in no respect 
analogous to bail for the person As to what 
the two disciples further urge, that *' if one 
of two partners in reciprocity were to grant 
a loan to a stranger out of the partnership 
atock, it does not affect the other partner, as 
lending is a gratuitous act*’—it is not 
admitted: because it is recorded from 
Haneefa, that the act of lending does affect 
the partner : if. however, it even were ad¬ 
mitted by Haneefa, as not affecting the 
other partner, we reply that a loan in 
money is equivalent to the act of lending 
any article of goods or effects ; and hence 
the property paid to the lender by the I 
borrower may be said to be the same identi- j 
cal property which he had borrowed, and 
not a compensation for it (whence a stipu¬ 
lated time or place of repayment are not 
valid in it), and there r ore, that lending does 
not bear the property of exchange. 

Unless it be engaged in without consent of 
the suretee. —All which is here advanced 
proceeds upon a supposition of the bail for 
property having been contracted with the 
concurrence of the person bailed. If, how¬ 
ever, it be entered into without his con¬ 
currence, it is not binding upon the other 
partner (according to the Rawayet Saheeh 
of Haneefa), because in a bail so contracted 
the property of mutual obligation or ex¬ 
change does not exist in its continuance. 
Let it be observed also, that indemnification 
for usurped property, or indemnification 
for damages, stand on the same ground as 
bail for property, as th^se are of retribu¬ 
tive nature in their principle. j 

An accession of property to either partner ! 
by gift or inheritance resolve s a partnership 
by reciprocity into a partnership in traffic .— 
If a property* of such a nature as that 
partnership in it is valid, should fall to one 
of two partners in reciprocity, by inheri¬ 
tance,—or, if any person present him with 
such property, by gift, and he take posses¬ 
sion of it,—the contract of reciprocity is 
null, and the partnership becomes a Shirkat 
Ainan, because equality in point of pro¬ 
perty (such as is capable of constituting 
capital stock) is a condition essential to a 
contract of reciprocity throughout, and this 
does not exist in the present case, as the 
other partner is not a participator in the 
property so acquired by gift or inheritance, 
no principle of partnership therein appear¬ 
ing with respect to h^m. The partnership 
by reciprocity, however, is resolved into a 
Shirkat Ainan, or partnership in traffic, as 
the case admits of such a partnership, 
equality not being essential thereto ; in 
reciprocity, on the other hand, it is 
essential, and consequently reciprocity no 


* Arab Mai. Meaning property in cash, 
bullion, or other article capable of constitut¬ 
ing capital stock ; in opposition to Raht and 
Matta. that is, specific goods and effects. 
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longer continues. The reason of this is that 
a contract of reciprocity is not of an absolute 
nature : now, in a contract which is not of 
an absolute nature, the rules with respect to 
its continuance and its commencement are 
one and the same : hence an increase of the 
capital stock [of either parties] during its 
continuance is equivalent to an inequality 
in its commencement ; and as an inequality 
of capital, in the commencement of a 
partnership of reciprocity, is prohibitory to 
contracting it. so, in the same manner, such 
inequality taking place during its continu¬ 
ance prohibits it ;—the contract of recipro¬ 
city, therefore, teminates. 

Unless the property be of a nature tn- 
cabable of continuing stock —If one of two 
partners in reciprocity inherit goods or 
effects,* these are his sole property ; but the 
contract of reciprocity does not become 
mill (and the same rule also obtains if one 
of them inherit land) : because, as those 
articles are incapable of constituting capital 
stock, equality with respect to them is not a 
con htion. 

Section. 

Partnership by reciprocity cannot be con¬ 
tracted but in cash.— Partnership by re¬ 
ciprocity cannot be contracted but in dirms, 
deenars, or fluctuating faloos.t Malik alleges 
that such a partnership is lawful in goods 
and effects, and also in all articles estimable 
by weight (or measurement of capacity, where 
the species is the same, because a partnership 
so contracted respects a known and specified 
capital whence those articles are equivalent 
to money. Tt is otherwise in a contract of 
Mozaribat : for th it is restricted so’ely t :> cash, 
the legality of it being contrary to analogy, 
since under this species of engagement a 
profit is acquired on property concerning 
which* there is no responsibility (as the 
‘manager is not responsible for the Mozaribat 
stock), and the Prophet has forbidden the 
acquisition of gain upon property in which 
there is no responsibility; the contract, there¬ 
fore, must not go beyond what is prescribed 
by the i.aw ; and the only thing in which the 
i ,aw declares Mozaribat to be lawful is cash. 
The arguments of our doctors upon this point 
are twofold.— First, if a contract of recipro¬ 
city, in goods and effects, were held to be 
legal (as maintained by Malik), it would 
j necessarily induce a profit upon a property 
concerning which there is no responsibility ; 
because, upon each partner in reciprocity 
selling his own particular capital (consisting 
of goods and effects), if the goods of one 


* Arab. Rakht wa Matta. In opposition 

to Mai. «... t, i 

f Arab. Faloos - Rabiha. Faloos is a 

copper coin of uncertain value. Faloos- 
Rabiha means copper coin on which an ad¬ 
vantage may be gained (owing to the nuc* 
tuation in its value), and hence the tern 
Rabiha is here rendered fluctuating. 
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partner produce a greater price than the 
goods of the othe**, the excess of profit upon 
the goods of the former would be due to the 
latter ; and this would be a profit from pro¬ 
perty for which the person who gains by it 
is not responsible, and in which he has no 
right; because in this instance the contract 
is connected with actual goods, and not with 
the semblance of them, such as debts ; and 
the goods are a trust in the hands of each 
partner respectively ;—whence it is evident 
that a profit is induced upon property con* 
cerning which there is no responsibili ty It 
is otherwise with cash, because whatever ! 
either partner may purchase with the capital 
stock, consisting of cash, the purchase thereof 
is not connected with the actual capital,but 
w»th its semblance, namely, debt (since the 
price of it is a debt) ;—now the purchase 
being connected with the semblance of the 
capital (namely, debt, and the other partner 
also being liable to be called upon for it (as a 
contract of reciprocity involves mutual bail), 
it follows that the consequence objected (of 
profit upon property concerning which there 
is no responsibility) is not induced, since his 
hi a property m which there is responsibility. 
Secondly, The first transaction in goods and 
effects is the sale of them; and the first trans¬ 
action in cash is purchase made with it :— 
now a person selling his property under the 
condition of another being his partner in the 
proceeds is unlawful, since this is endowing, 
with a right of property in the debt, and an 
endowment of right in a debt, made to any 
other than the debtor himself, is illegal : on 
the other hand, his making a purchase with 
his own property, under the condition of 
another being his partner in the article pur¬ 
chased, is lawful, since this is endowing 
with a right of property in an actual sub¬ 
stance, and not in a debt. 

And copper coinage is comprehended under 
the head of cash — Faloos-Rabiha, or fluc¬ 
tuating copper coins, are connected with dirms 
and deenars [cash], as they pass current, in 
the same manner as gold and silver coin. 
Mohammed is of this opinion, because he 
holds that faloos are cash, insomuch that 
they cannot be particularized by specifica¬ 
tion ; whence it is that if any person were 
to purchase an article, for certain faloos, he 
is at liberty to give any other faloos in place 
of them ; and also, that two specified faloos 
cannot be sold for one faloos, according to 
what is established. According to the two 
elders, partnership, or Mozaribat, are not 
lawful in faloos, although they be current, 
as the valuation of them fluctuates from time 
to time, and they at length become the same 
as goods or effects.* Aboo Yoosaf is else¬ 
where said to entertain the same opinion 
with Mohammed upon this point. It is also 
recorded, from Haneefa that a contract of 
Mozaribat is lawful in current faloos ; but 
not a contract of reciprocity. Thus part¬ 


nership by reciprocity is not lawful in any 
thing beyond dirms, deenars, and current 
^faloos * 

Or tn gold or silver bullion, where that 
passes in currency.—I t is to be observed, 
however, that if gold or silver bullion, by 
general usage, pass current for value, f in 
this case partnership by reciprocity is law¬ 
ful in it. This is also related in the 
Kadooree It is asserted, in the Jama 
Sagheer, that partnership by reciprocity is 
not lawful in gold or silver bullion ; for 
according to that authority, uncoined gold 
and silver are the same as household stuff, 
distinguishable by identic specification, and 
therefore incapable of constituting capital in 
either partnership or Mozaribat It is said 
in the Mabsoot, treating of exchange, that 
gold or silver cannot be indentified by specifi¬ 
cation, insomuch that a contract of sale is 
not broken in consequence of any accident 
to the bullion before delivery (that is, if a 
person purchase any article, agreeing to give 
for it certain gold or silver uncoined, and it 
he lost before delivery, the contract of sate 
is not broken, because the gold or silver 
cannot be particularly specified).—Now such 
being the case, it follows (according to this 
statement) that uncoined gold or silver are 
capable of constituting capital stock, in 
either Mozaribat or partnership, on this 
ground, that the precious metals were origi¬ 
nally introduced for the purpose of valua¬ 
tion!. The opinion delivered in the Jama 
Sagheer, however, is the most approved ; 
because, although the precious metals were 
orginally introduced for the purposes of 
traffic, yet their capacity to represent pro¬ 
perty depends upon their being coined, as 
when once coined, they are no longer liable 
to be used for any other purpose (such as 
making ornaments for the person, and so 
forth) : uncoined gold or silver, therefore, 
does not constitute value, except where the 
use of it in that way is customary, in which 
case it is the same as coin, and consequently 
a representative of property, and as such 
capable of constituting capital stock It is 
to be observed that what was before advanced, 
that “partnership by reciprocity is not law¬ 
ful in anything beyond dirms, deenars, and 
current faloos," applies to all articles of 
weight and measurement of capacity, or 
which are of a heterogeneous nature.§ The 
illegality of reciprocal partnership in these 
articles is admitted by all our doctors, pro- 


*That is, such' as have not yet become 
depreciated below the current standard. 

f Arab. Simn (or Thimn) ; meaning a 
representative of property, and therefore 
used (in purchase and sale) to express price . 

I Arab. Sil-Simneeat ; that is, for the 
purpose of constituting price, or (in other 
words) of representing property. * 

§ Arab Ad wee Mootkatib, that is, re¬ 
sembling in appearance, but differing in 
species. 


•That is, are no longer current. 
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vided the partnership be contracted previous 
to the union or admixture of stocks, in which 
case it is illegal, and each partner receives 
the profit arising from his own particular 
commodity, and the loss upon it also falls on 
him. If, also, two persons mix homogeneous 
stocks, and then enter into a contract of 
partnership, Aboo Yoosaf holds the rule to 
be the same, and that a partnership by right 
of property is here established, not a part¬ 
nership by reciprocity. Such, also, is the 
doctrine of the Zahir Rawayet. According 
to Mohammad, the contract of partnership, 
in this instance, holds good. 

Or (according to Mahammed) in homoge¬ 
neous stocks, after admixture. — The result 
of this difference of opinion appears where 
the property of both partners is equal, and 
they stipulate a larger profit to one, and a 
smaller profit to the other :—for in this case, 
according to Aboo Yoosaf, each is to receive 
in proportion to his property, and he in 
whose favour the larger profit hnd been 
stipulated is not on that account entitled 
to receive any excess ; but, according to 
Mohammed, each is to receive agreeably to 
what was stipulated. The ground upon 
which the Zahir Rawayet proceeds is that 
articles of weight and measurement of capa¬ 
city,* and so forth, are distinguishable by 
specification after admixture, in the same 
manner as before. The argument of Mo¬ 
hammed is that the articles in question are, 
in one shape, value ; for if a person where to 
sell goods for such articles, so that the price 
of the goods (consisting of those articles), is 
a debt upon the purchaser, it is lawful ; and, 
in another shape, they are subjects of sale, 
as admitting of specification ; attention, 
therefore, is paid to both these circum¬ 
stances, with respect to situations both of 
admixture and of non-admixture : in other 
words, partnership in them, before admix¬ 
ture, is unlawful as they are then subjects 
of sale ; but after admixture it is lawful, as 
they then constitute value : contrary to the 
case of goods and effects of any other de- 
cription, since these are not value in any 
shape. 

It cannot be contracted respecting hetern - 
generous stocks — If the stocks [of the re¬ 
spective parties] be of two different species, 
such as barley and wheat, or olives and 
pepper, and the proprietor unite them, and 
then enter into a contract of partnersnip, it 
is unlawful according to all our doctors 
The reason for this distinction, according to 
Mohammad, is that whatever is mixed, of 
one species, is Zooatal Inffsal ; f and what¬ 
ever is mixed, of two different species, is 


"Meaning always grain, or liquids, such 
as are capable of admixture ; in opposition 
to Rakot and Matta, that is goods and 
effects. 

fThings compensable by an equal quan¬ 
tity of their own species (such as wheat, for 
wheat, barely for barley, &c.) 
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Zooatal Keem :• now as things of different 
species, when mixed together, are Zooatal 
Keem, ignorance exists with respect to them 
■(because, it is requisite that appraisers fix 
the value of them), f and they are therefore 
incapable of constituting capital stock, in 
the same manner as any other goods or 
effects :—a partnership in them is conse¬ 
quently invalid ; and such being the case, 
they become subject to the rules in admix¬ 
ture of property, as treated of under the 
head of Decrees, in the Jama Sagheer and 
which shall be fully set forth (in this work 
when we treat of deposits.£ 

Partnership by right of property is effected 
by each partner selling one h alf of his stock 
to the other. — Whehe two persons are 
desirous of entering into a contract of 
partnership in goods and effects, each must 
sell one half of his own goods in lieu of one 
half of the goods of the other, so that a Shir- 
kat-Milk, or partnership by right of pro¬ 
perty may be established between them : and 
then let them enter into partnership by com¬ 
pact.—(Our author remarks that in this 
instance a partnership in right of property 
is established, but that a partnership by 
reciprocity is not lawful, as goods and effects 
are incapable of constituting stock in such a 
partnership) With respect to what is ad¬ 
vanced above, that “each partner must sell 
one half of his own goods in lieu of one half 
of the goods of the other.” it means, that 
each is thus to sell a moiety of his goods to 
the other, provided the value of the goods of 
each be equal. If, however, the value of 
the goods of each be different it is requisite 
that he whose goods are of least value sell 
such a portion as may suffice to establish 
a partnership ; for instance, if the value of 


•Things compensable only by an equiva¬ 
lent in money, 

t Before the respective proportion of each 
partner, in the capital stock, can be ascer¬ 
tained. 

I The arguments throughout this and the 
preceding passages are so much involved in 
subtle distinction and perplexing casuistry, 
and are in many places so little caoable of 
an intelligible translation (from the impossi¬ 
bility of rendering clearly the technical terms 
which so frequently occur in them), as 
greatly to obscure the matter. The prin¬ 
ciple upon which the whnle turns is that 
'a partnership by reciprocity cannot b; 
entered into with respect to any articles 
which are not standards of value,” and the 
question is “what articles they are which 
may be considered at standards ?”—which 
some of the doctors confine solely to cash in 
the precious metals: others extend it to 
bullion ; and others, again, to copper coins 
[faloos] ; whilst some include grain, contend¬ 
ing that this is a standard of value, and 
may therefore be used to represent property, 
in the same manner as cash. 
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the goods of one be four hundred dirms. and 
that of those of the other be one hundred 
dirms, then let the latter sell four fifths of 
his goods to the former, in lieu of one-fifth 
of his goods, so that the whole of the goods 
may be held in partnership between the 
parties in five lost, or shares. With respect 
to what is advanced by our author, as above, 
that "a partnership in right of property is 
established, but a partnership by reciprocity 
is not lawful," it is of no weight ; for ren¬ 
dering goods and effects capital stock in a 
contract of reciprocity is illegal, only, be¬ 
cause this would induce a profit upon pro¬ 
perty concerning which there is no responsi¬ 
bility, or, because the respective capital of 
each would be unknown at the time of divi¬ 
sion : but neither of these reasons exist in 
the case in question :—the first reason does 
not exist, because upon each selling a moiety 
of his estate to the other, the half of each 
partner, respectively, is a subject of respon- 
«ibility to the other, with respect to its 
value, and hence the profit which accrues 
from the property of both is a profit from 
property'which is a subject of responsibility : 
and the second reason does not exist evi¬ 
dently, because there is no occasion for 
specifying the respective capital of each 
partner at the time of division, so as to , 
require the valuation of appraisers thence 
inferring ignorance respecting at, because 
the property of both is equal, and they are 
both partners in that property, and con¬ 
sequently, whatever price the property may 
bring must necessarily be divided between 
them in equal shares. 

Description of partnership in traffic — 
Shirkat-Ainan, or partnership in traffic, 
is contracted by each party respectively 
becoming the agent of the other, but not his 
bail. This species of partnership is where 
two persons become partners in arfy parti¬ 
cular traffic, such as in clothes or wheat (for 
instance), or where they become partners in 
all manner of commerce indifferently- 
It does not admit mutual hail, but it requires 
mutual agency. —No mention, however, is to 
be made concerning bail, in their agreement, 
as bail is not a condition in a partnership of 
this nature :—but it is indispensable requi¬ 
site that each act as agent on behalf of the 
other ; since, without this, the design 
(namely, partnership in property), cannot 
be obtained ; as acts done on behalf of 
another are performed either in virtue of 
some avowed authority, or of agency ; and 
no authority existing, agency is constituted 
in order that each may act for the other, so 
that the property may be held in partnership 
between ihem. 

It admits of inequality in point of stock .— 

If the stock of one of these partners exceed 
that of the other, it is lawful, because there 
is occasion for this equality (as shall be here¬ 
after demonstrated), and the terms in which 
such a partnership is contraced do not 
require equality. 

And also of a disproportionate profit, —In 
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partnership in traffic, it is lawful that the 
stock of each partner be equal, and yet the 
profit unequally shared,—that is, that it be 
stipulated that the profit to one partner 
exceed the profit to the other. Ziffer and 
Shafei maintain that this is not lawful ; for 
! if, with equality of stocks, an inequality of 
profit be admitted, it induces a profit upon 
property concerning which there is no re¬ 
sponsibility ; because, if the capital apper 
tain to the two in equal shares, and the 
profit be divided into three lots (for instance), 
j the shar r in the larger proportion of profit 
is entitled to a superior profit without any 
responsibility, since the responsibility is in 
proportion to the capital ;—and also, because 
a paranership in the piofit exists in virtue of 
partnership in the capital (according to their 
tenets, whence they likewise hold the admix¬ 
ture of the property to be condition) ;—the 
profit upon the property, therefore, is the 
same as increase of living stock; and each is 
consequently entitled thereto, in proportion 
to his original right of property in the 
capital. The arguments of our doctors upon 
this point are twofold.-- First, the Prophet 
has said, "The profit between them is accord¬ 
ing to their agreement, and their loss in 
proportion to the property of each respec¬ 
tively where no distinction is made be¬ 
tween the equality or inequality of their pro¬ 
perties.— Secondly, in the same manner as 
a person is entitled to profit in virtue of 
property, he is also entitled to it in virtue 
i of labour (as in a case of Mozari at for 
i instance) : it may also sometimes happen 
that one of the partners is more skilful and 
expert in business than the other, and con¬ 
sequently, that he will not agree to the 
other sharing equally in the profit whence 
it is requisite that one have a larger share 
than the other. It would be otherwise if 
the whole profit were restricted to one of the 
partners, because in this instance the con¬ 
tract is not a contract of partnership : neither 
is it a contract of Mozaribat, for if, in Moza- 
ribat, the whole profit be assigned to the 
manager, it is a loan ; or if to the proprietor 
of the” stock, it is a Uazat. With respect to 
what is object by Ziffer and Shafei, that 
"if. with equality of stocks, an inequality of 
profit be admitted it induces a profit upon 
property concerning which there is no 
responsibility,"—we reply that a contract 
of partnership in traffic resemble a contract 
of Mozaribat, in this particular, that each 
party respectively manages with the stock 
of his partner ; and jjt also resembles partner¬ 
ship by reciprocity, both with regard to its 
name (as being a partnership), and likewise 
wiih regard to the conduct of it, because 
both partners act in it. In consideration, 
therefore, of its resemblance to Mozaribat, 
we determine that it is lawful to stipulate 
a profit upon property concerning which 
there is no responsibility ; and, in conside¬ 
ration of its resemblance to partnership 
by reciprocity, we determine that, if it be 
stipulated that both partners shall act 
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alike,* yet the contract of partnership in 
actual stock is not invalidated 

A person may engage a part only of ms 
property in it — It is lawful for either party, 
in partnership in traffic, to engage m the 
contract with respect to a part of his property 
only, and not the whole, because an equality 
jji pcint of stocks is not essential to it, since 
the term Ainan does not require it. 

The stock can only he such as is lawful in 
reciprocal partnership. Partnership in 
traffic is not valid except in such property as 
is lawful in partnership by reciprocity. 

But the respective stocks may be hetero - 
geneaus.— It is lawful for two men to en¬ 
gage in a partnership in traffic, where the 
stock of one party consists of dirms, and 
that of the other party cf deenars, or where 
on one side it consists of white dirms, and 
on the other of black dirms t Ziffer and 
Shafei allege that this is illegal. This diffe 
rence of opinion founded on a difference ot 
sentiments respecting the admixture of 
stocks ; for, according to those two doctors 
a coalescence of the capital is essential to the 
partnership; and that cannot take place 
where the two stocks are heteroge e up 
T his point will be more fully treated of 

hereafter. , . . . 

Debts can onlv he claimed from the partntr 
who incurs them. —Where one ot two part¬ 
ners in traffic makes a purchase, the demand 
for the price lies against him, and not against 
the other partner (because, as has been al¬ 
ready demonstrated, the contract of partner¬ 
ship in question comprehends agency, but 
not bail, and the agent is the original with 
respect to rights).!)! 

Andth’s partner , on making payment has 
recourse to the other fer his proportion -And 
on making payment, the purchaser is to take 
from the other partner his proportion of the 
price (provided he has satisfied the demand 
out of his own particular property, and not 
out of the partnership stock), because he is 
the other's agent with respect to his share. 
If however, it be not known whether he has 
paid the price out cf the partnership stock, 
or out of his own property, except from ihe 
declaration of the purchaser himself, it is sn 
this case incumbent upon him to produce 
proof; because the purchaser here advances 
a claim for property against his partner ; and 
the partner resists his claim : and the decla¬ 
ration of a defendant (delivered upon oath), 
is to be credited. 

The contract is annulled by the loss of the 
whole capital ; or of the stock of either part¬ 
ner in particular.— I? the whole partnership 


•Although a greater share of the profit be 
conditioned to one of the partner. 

+The translator has not been able to dis¬ 
cover the difference between black dirms and 
vffiite dirms : it is probably some local dis¬ 
tinction, known in Persia and Arabia. 

% That is, he is the person upon whom all 
demands are to be made. 


stock or the stock of either partner in par¬ 
ticular, perish before any purchase be made, 
the contract of partnership is annulled : be¬ 
cause, in a contract of partnership, in the sub- 
j’etof the contract is property (that being 
specified in a contract of partnership, in the 
same manner as in a deed of gift, or a will), 
and, in consequence of the destruction of the 
subject the contract is dissolved, in the same 
manner as in sale. It is otherwise in Moza- 
ribat, ard fingular agency,* because in those 
the dirms or deenars cannot be identified by 
specification, f or in any other mode than by 
actual seisin. The agency herein mentioned 
is restricted to the singular description, for 
the purpose of distinguishing it from the 
agency implicated in a contract of partner¬ 
ship or of pawnage, because that is annulled 
by the distol itio i of the partnership or the 
pawnage, as a thing which is comprehended 
is annulled by the dissoiut o i of that which 
comprehended in. An example of singular 
agency is where a person commissions another 
to purchase him a slave (for instance), in 
which case, if he give the agent money for 
that purpose, and the money perish in the 
agent's hands, yet the agency is not annulled, 
“It is otherwise." (says Fakr-al-Islam, in 
his commentary on the Zceadat), “in cases 
of Mozaribat and partnership, because the 
dirms and deenars are in both identified by 
specification, insomuch that if the money be 
lost before delivery, the Mozaribat is an¬ 
nulled." This is contradictory to what our 
author has above advanced, that, “in Moza¬ 
ribat and singular agency, the dirms and 
deenars cannot be identified by specification, 
nor in any other way than by actual seisin." 
It is, however, probable that there are two 
opinions recorded on the point What is 
above said, that "if the whole partnership 
stock, or the stock of cither partner in parti¬ 
cular, perish before any purchases be mad*, 
•he contract of partnership is annulled,"—is 
< vident, where the whole stock of both part¬ 
ners perhhes ; and where the stock of one of 
the partners perishes the contract in sale an¬ 
nulled, because the partner whose property 
has not perished had agreed to the other 
participating in his property for no other 
reason than that he should also participate 
in the other's property ; but, upon this being 
rendered impossible, he will not agree that 
the other shculd participate in his property. 

And (in the last case ) the loss falls entirely 
upon the partner to whom such stock had 
belonged —The contract, therefore, is void, 
as its continuance is useless : and, to whom¬ 
soever the destroyed property belonged, the 
loss affects him only, and not the other, 
whether it perish in his own hands, or in the 
hands of his partner ;~if in his own hands 
evidently : and also, if in the hands of hia 


Arab. Wikalit-Moofradit ; meaning, 
agency with respect to some particular act. 

t That is, by the mention of them in the 
contract. 
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partner* because it is a trust in the hands of 
that person.* 

Unless it had perished after admixture ,— 
It is otherwise, however, where the stock 
perishes after admixture : for in this case the 
loss falls upon the partnership stock generally, 
since, as the property of each is no longer 
distinguishable, it follows that the loss must 
afier both. 

A purchase made by one partner, where the 
stock of the other cfteiwards perishes, is 
participated in by both; and the partnership 
continues in /one, agreeably to the contract 
—If one of the partners in question make a 
purchase with his own stock, and the sioik 
of the other afttr wards perish befoie he has 
made any purchase wilh it, in this case the 
thing purchased by the first partner is in 
partnership between the two, agreeably to 
stipulation, because, as partnership subsisted 
between them at the time of the purchae* 
the article purchased become a subject of 
partnership between them at that time ; and 
the effect is not altered by the destruction of 
the other's property after the purchase. This 
par:nership in the purchase is a partnership 
by contract f (according to Mohammed), in¬ 
somuch that, whoever of the two sells it, the 
sale is lawful. Hassan-Ibn-Zeeyad alleges 
that the partnership is merely a partnership 
by right of property ,% insomuch that it is not 
lawful for either pattner to sell more than his 
cwn share, because the contract of partner¬ 
ship was dissolved in the present instance, in 
conscquerce of the destruction of stock, in 
the same manner as where the destruction 
takes place befrre any purchase being made ; 
nothing, therefore, remains, except the effect 
of the purchae, namely, right of property [in 
the thing purchased], and hence it is a part¬ 
nership by right of property. The argument 
of Mohamme 1 is that the contract lias been 
completely fulfilled with respect to the article 
purchrsed, and consequently cannot be ren¬ 
dered void by the destruction of property 
after such completion. It is to be observed 
that, in the case now under consideration, 
the purchaser is to take from his partner his 
proportion of the price [of the article pur¬ 
chased], lecauie he beught a moiety of it by 
agency, and paid the price out of his own 
substance, as was b< fore mentioned —What 
is now advanced proceeds upon a supposition 
of the purchase made by one partner having 
been effected before the destruction of the 
other's stock. 

But if it perish before the other’s purchase , 
that caitinues between them under a partner¬ 
ship by right or property .—If, however, the 


* A trustee is not responsible for his trust ; 
in cases of loss or destruction. (See Deposits.) 

■f Meaning, that the partnership (with re¬ 
spect to the purchase) continues in force 
under the original contract. 

J That is, existing merely in virtue of a 
mutual right of property and not of the 
contract. 


srock of one partner first perish, and the 
other partner then make a purchase with his 
own substance; and it should have been ex¬ 
pressly agreed, in the contract, that each is 
to act as an agent on behalf of the other, in 
this case whatever the purchaser may have 
bought is divided between the two, according 
to their previous stipulation ; because, al¬ 
though the contract of partnership be an¬ 
nulled, yet the agent y, which was expressly 
mentioned in it. continues in force ; the pur¬ 
chase is therefore participated in by both, in 
virtue of the agency ; the connexion continues 
a partnership by right of property; and the 
purchaser is accordingly to take from his 
partner his proportion of the price, for the 
reason before stated. 

Unless there be no mention of mutual 
agency in the contract ; for m this case it 
belongs solely to the purchaser .— If, on the 
other hand, the partnership only be men¬ 
tioned in the contract, and nothing expressed 
in it respecting each partner acting as an 
agent on the other's behalf, the article pur¬ 
chased by one partner appertains solely to 
him ; because, if the article were partici¬ 
pated between the two, it could be so only in 
virtue of the mutual agency implicated in 
the contract ; but, that being annulled, the 
power of agency implicated in it is also 
annulled. It is otherwise uhere the parties 
have expressly mentioned a mutual power of 
agency ; because in this case the agency is 
not annulled by the annulment of the part¬ 
nership, as agency is here one especial design 
of the contract, and is not merely implicated 
in it. 

Partnership holds without admixture af 
stocks —A partnership is legal, although 
the parties should not have mixed stocks. 
Ziffer and Shafei maintain that it is illegal, 
because the profit is a branch of the stock, 
and the branch is not to be participated in 
except where the original stock itself is also 
participated, which cannot be so but by 
coalescence or admixture. The ground upon 
which they proceed is that, in a contract of 
partnership, the stock is the subject of the 
contract (whence it is that the partnership is 
referred to the stock, by each partner saying 
to the other, " I make you my partner in 
such stock,"—and also, that the specification 
of the capital is an essential),—and* such 
being the case, it is indispensably requisite 
that the stock be participated in by both, 
It is otherwise in Mozaribat, as that is not 
partnership, since ,\t implies nothing more 
than that, as the manager is to act for the 
proprietor of the stock, he is consequently 
entitled to a share in the profit, as wages on 
account of his labour, which is different 
from the case in question, where the profit is 
a branch of the stock* and not wages for 
labour. This is a grand leading principle 
with Ziffer and Shafei. insomuch that (argu- 
it g upon this ground) they allege it to be 
indispensable, in a contract of partnership* 
that the stock of both partners be of the 
same species; for. if otherwise (as where 
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one is possessed of dims and the other of 
deenars), they hold that the contract is in¬ 
valid because of the capital not being par¬ 
ticipated in by both; and they also allege 
(upon the same principle) that mixture is 
an essential: and likewise, that it is unlaw- 
ful to stipulate an excess of profit to either 
partner, where their stocks are equal, as the 
profit is a branch of the stock :—and also, 
that partnership in arts* and trades f is 
illegal, as in tho e there is no stock (as shall 
be hereafter explained).—The arguments of 
our doctors upon this point are twofold,— 
First, partnership in profit is referred to 
the contract and not to the stock ; because 
as the contract is termed " a contract of 
partnership,” it is indispensable that the 
property of the term partnership exist in it ; 
and, such being the case, it follows that the 
admixture is not essential —Secondly, as 
the money [of which the stock consists] is 
not specified, the profit is not derived from 
the capital, nor indeed from anything else 
than the transactions [which are had with 
the stock] ; because each party is a prin¬ 
cipal, with respect to one half of the stock 
and an agent with respect to the oth r half; 
and, as it hence appears that partnership 
may be established, in point of transaction, 
without admixture of stocks, it follows that 
it may also be established in the thing which 
accrues from transaction (namely the profit), 
without such admixture : and, as the con¬ 
tract of partnership thus becomes similar to 
a contract of Mozaribat. a similarity of spe¬ 
cies in the stocks and an equality of profit, 
are not essentials, although the stock of each 
be equal. A partnership in arts is also law¬ 
ful on the same principle. 

Partnership do*s not admit a specification 
of profit in behalf of either partners —A con¬ 
tract of partnership, which stipulates any 
particular sum out of the profit for one of the 
partners, is unlawful, as this condition is a 
means of destroying partnership, since it is 
possible that no more profit may be acquired 
altogether, than the sum so stipulated. Cor¬ 
respondent to this is a case of cultivation; 
that is to say, where the parties, in a 
compact of cultivation, stipulate a particular 
quantity of produce to one of them (that is. 
to the cultivator or to the landlord), the com¬ 
pact is invalid ; because such a stipulation 
is a means of destroying partnership; and in 
cultivation it is essential that the produce of 
the land be equally participated between 
those persons 

Either partner may* make over his stock, 
in the manner of a Ba 2 at.— Each of the 
partners, in a contract either of reciprocal 
partnership or of partnership in actual stock, 
is at liberty to give his stock in the manner 
of a Bazat: because it is customary so to do 
in contracts of partnership ; and also, be- 


• Arab. Shirkat Takabbal (synonymous 
with Shirkat Sinnai). 

x Shirkat Ammal. 


cause either partner is at liberty to hire any 
person to work for the acquisition of profit ; 
and as the acquisition of profit without any 
return is still less objectionable than hiring 
with the same view, he is consequently 
authorized to adopt the other mode a for¬ 
tiori. 

Or lodge it as a deposit, —In the same 
manner, abo, either of them is at liberty to 
lodge this capital as a deposit, as this is 
customary, and sometimes necessary, among 
merchants. 

Or entrust it to the care of a manner, by 
Mozaribat — Each of them is also at liberty 
to give his capisal in the way of Mozaribat. 
because, as Mozaribat is subordinate to 
partnership either by reciprocity or in 
traffic, it follows that a contract of partner¬ 
ship comprehends Mozaribat. It is recorded 
ftom Haneefa that a partner has not this in 
his power, because Mozaribat is also a mode 
of partnership. The former opinion, how¬ 
ever, is according to the Mabsoot, and is the 
mo i t approved, because partnership is not 
the design of a contract of Mozaribat, the only 
view in it being the acquisition of profit. It 
is therefore lawful to give the capital in the 
way of Mozaribat, in the same manner as it 
is lawful for the proprietor of the stock to 
hire a labourer with wages. It is lawful, 
indeed, in a superior degree, because, where 
the Mozarib manages, and no profit is ac¬ 
quired, there are no wages owing to him 
from the proprietor of the stock, whereas, in 
a case of hire, where the hired person 
manages the stock and no profit is acquired, 
wages are nevertheless due to him from the 
hirer. It is otherwise with respect to a 
contract of partnership, for neither party is 
at liberty to engage in such a contract with 
a third person, with regard to the capital, 
because a thing cannot be a dependant of a 
similar thing. 

Either partner may also appoint an agent 
on his own behalf .—Either of two partners, 
by reciprocity, or in traffic, is at liberty to 
constitute a person his agent to transact for 
him, because the appointment of an agent 
fur purchase and sale is a dependency of 
traffic: and contracts of partnership are 
formed for the purpose of traffic. It is 
otherwise with an agent for purchase, for he 
is not at liberty to constitute another person 
his agent, to make the purchase on his 
behalf, as the appointment of an agent for 
purchase is a particular contract, the end of 
which is the acquisition of some specified 
and existent article, and a thing cannot be 
the dependant of its similar. 

Each partner holas the stock in the manner 
of a trust. —The possession o r each of two 
partners, by reciprocity or in traffic, over the 
partnership stock, is considered as the 
possession of a trust, since each possesses the 
property with consent of-the proprietor, for 
this reason, that he is to give something in 
lieu of it, in the same manner as where a 
person takes possession of a thing with a 
view to purchase it (not because it is a 
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pledge, as in pawnage) ; the stock is therefore 
a deposit. 

Description of partnership in arts •— 
Shirkat Sinnai, or partnership in arts 
(which is al>o termed Shirkat TakabbaP')» 
signifies where two tailors, or two dyers 
(for instance), become partners, by agreeing 
to work and to share their earnings in 
partnership; which is lawful according to 
our doctors Ziffcr and Shafei allege that 
this is unlawful ; because the design of 
partnership is a participation of gain 
between the parties, and the partnership in 
question is not calculated to answer this 
end, since a capital is indispensable, as 
partnership in profit is founded on partner¬ 
ship in stock (according to their tenets, as 
before set forth), and in the case in question 
there is no capital The argument of our 
doctors is that the design of the contract in 
question is the acquisition of property, 
which is attainable by each party consti¬ 
tuting the other his agent ; because upon 
each becoming agent on the part of the 
other with respect to one half, and a prin¬ 
cipal with respect to the other half, a part¬ 
nership is established in the property to be 
acquired 

7t is not requisite that the parties both 
follow the same trade or reside in the same 
ploce. —Unity of trade ard of dwelling place 
are not essentials in this species of partner¬ 
ship. Malik and Ziffer controvert this ; for 
according to them unity of trade and of 
residence are essentials 

Objection —It was before mentioned that, 
according to Ziffer. partnership in arts is 
unlawful ; but here it appears that he holds 
it to be lawful; which is a contradiction. 

Reply. —There are two reports of the 
opinion of Ziffer upon this point. That 
before recited is confirmable to one report ; 
and what is now mentioned is according to 
another report. 

The argument of Ziffer in support of his 
latter opinion is that if the parties be of 
different trades (such as where a dyer and a 
bleacher become partners), each will be at a 
loss with respect to the business undertaken 
by the other, as that is not his trade ; the 
end of partnership, therefore, cannot be ob¬ 
tained : in the same manner, also, if their 
places of residence be different, each is at a 
loss w*th respect to the business of the other. 
The argument of our doctors is that the 
cause of the legality of the partnership 
(namelv, the acquisition of property) is in no 
way affected by unity of trade and place of 
residence, or the reverse it is not affected 
by unity of trade, or the reverse, because 
an appointment of agency made by agree¬ 
ment, with respect to any business, is ap¬ 
proved, whether the person who undertakes 
it be able to execute it in a good and suffi¬ 
cient manner or not at all, since the person 


'Literally “a partnership by mutual 
agreement." 


who so agrees is not under any obligation to 
perform the business himself, but is at liberty 
to appoint any other person to perform it ; 
and as each party has it in his power thus to 
appoint a person to perform the business in 
question, the contract is consequently valid : 
neither is it affected by unity of place, or 
the reverse, because, if one of the two 
partners work in one shop, and the other 
in another shop, yet it is evident that no 
difference whatever is thereby created in 
essential circumstances. . 

It admits an inequality of profit.—It is to 
be remarked that if, in the case now under 
consideration, the partners stipulate to per¬ 
form equal labour, and to divide the acqui¬ 
sition arising from it in three lots,* the same 
is lawful, upon a favourable construction. 
Analogy would suggest that this is unlawful, 
because the responsibility is in proportion 
to the labour, whence, if this stipulation 
were admitted, it would induce a profit from 
a matter concerning which there is no re¬ 
sponsibility ; any excess to either party, 
therefore, is unlawful in the present instance, 
in the same manner as it is unlawful in 
a Shirkat Wodjooh, or partnership upon 
credit (as shall be hereafter demonstrated), 
The reason for a more favourable construc¬ 
tion is that what each of the partners takes 
he does not take in the manner of profit ; as 
gain does not bear the denomination of 
profit except where the stock and the gain 
are of the same nature; but they are not of 
the same nature in the case in question, 
because the capital, in this instance, is in¬ 
dustry, and the profit substance the pro¬ 
perty so acquired, therefore, is not profit, 
but merely a return for industry ; now 
industry is appreciable by means of estima¬ 
tion ; and consequently, where both partners 
agree to receive a certain specific proportion, 
such proportion is an estimate of the industry 
of each respectively : the excess, therefore, 
is not unlawful with respect to him in whose 
behalf it is stipulated. It is otherwise in a 
partnership upon credit, because in that 
instance the gain is of the same species with 
the capital (as both consist of substance) ; 
and profit is established where the capital 
and the gain are of the same nature : and as 
profit on property concerning which there is 
no responsibility is unlawful, except in a 
contract of Mozaribat, it follows that it is 
unlawful in a contract of partnership upon 
credit: the case in question, therefore, is in 
no respect analogous to a case of partnership 

upon credit, « . .. 

The work agreed for by either partner ts 
binding upon the other ; and either is at 
liberty to call upon the employer for payment. 
—In a partnership in arts, whatever work 
one partner agrees to is incumbent upon him, 
and also upon the other partner, insomuch 
that the employer may require the perform- 


•Two lots for one partner, and one lot foi 
the other. 
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ance of it from either ; and each is entitled 
to demand payment from the employer for 
the business performed. Upon the employer, 
also, thus paying either, he is thereby dis¬ 
charged of all demands. This is evident 
where the partnership in arts is of a reci¬ 
procal nature (by both partners being upon 
an equality with respect to those particulars 
in which equality is requisite in a contract 
of reciprocity) ;—and where the partnership 
in question is not of a reciprocal nature, but j 
in the manner of a partnership in traffic, the j 
same is admitted, on a favourable construe- | 
tlon. Analogy would suggest otherwise : 
because the partnership has been contracted 
in general terms, without any mention of 
hail; and hail is not one of the articles of 
a partnership in traffic : it would therefore 
follow that the employer is not empowered 
to require the performance of the business 
from either of them indifferently; and also, 
that they are not both empowered to require 
payment from the employer :—and likewise, j 
that the employer is not discharged from 
all demands; by paying either indifferently. 
The reason for a more favourable construc¬ 
tion is that the partnership is an occasion of 
responsibility ; that is, in consequence of the 
partnership, the performance of work is 
incumbent upon the parties ; whence any 
business engaged in by either is incumbent 
upon the other also ; and the other is accord- , 
ingly entitled to the payment, as one of them 
engaging to perform any work equally affects i 
the other : for if the other also were not ! 
subject to this obligation, he would not be 
entitled to payment : the partnership in 
question, therefore, is equivalent to a part¬ 
nership by reciprocity, with respect to the 
obligation of work, and the taking possession 
of the payment for it. 

Description of partnership upon credit 
Shirkas Wadjooh, or partnership upon 
credit, is where two persons, not being pos¬ 
sessed of any property, become partners by 
agreeing to purchase goods jointly, upon 
their personal credit* (without immediately 
paying the price), and to sell them on their 
joint account. This species of partnership 
is termed Wadjoob, for this reason, that no 
person can purchase articles upon credit but 
one possessed of personal notoriety [Wij^hit] 
among mankind. 

It may include reciprocity — It may law¬ 
fully constitute a partnership by reciprocity : 
because eaeh partner may become both bail < 
and agent for the other.* Where, therefore, . 
two persons, capable of bail, make a purchase 1 
of any article, on condition that it shall be [ 
held between them in equal shares, intro- ' 
ducing the term “by reciprocity*' into their ! 
agreement, it is a contract of reciprocity, If i 
on the other hand, they express their agree¬ 
ment merely in general terms, it is a Shirkat 
Ainan, or partnership in traffic, because, 
when thus generally expressed, it is con- 

# Arab, Wijahit. Literally, personal pre¬ 
sence, or notoriety. 


. ducted in the manner of such a partnershi \ 
The legality of the partnership in questi >n 
is according to our doctors. Shafei alleg;s 
that it is illegal. The arguments on both 
sides have been already recited. 

Each partner is agent for the other. — In 
partnership upon credit, each partner is 
agent on behalf of the other, with respect to 
what he purchases;—because any actwhuh 
affects another is unlawful, except it be per¬ 
formed in virtue either of agency or of 
authority;* and as authority does not exi it 
in the present instance, agency is certified. 

The profit of each partner must be in pro¬ 
portion to the share of each in the adventure . 
—If the partners agree that what they pur¬ 
chase shall be held between them in equal 
shares, and that the profit aUo shall be 
equally divided, it is lawful : but it is not 
lawful, in such a case, to stipulate an excess 
of profit to one of them. If, however, they 
agree that what they purchase shall be held 
between them in three lots, and that the 
profit also shall be divided into three lots,f 
it is lawful. In short, if the profit be in 
proportion to the right of property it is 
lawful, but otherwise not. The reason 
this is that men are entitled to profit only on 
account of stock, management, or responsi¬ 
bility ; thus the proprietor, of a stock is 
entitled to profit in virtue of the stock ; a 
manager in virtue of his management; and 
a master artisan, who employes a scholar or 
apprentice at half wages or third wages 
(for instance) is entitled to the profit arising 
from his work in virtue of his responsibility 
; for such work (whence it is that if a person 
say to another. “Transact with your own 
j stock on condition that the profit be mine," 

| it is unlawful, because in such a case, no one 
of the above particulars exists). As men, 
therefore, are entitled to profit only on some 
•one of these three principles, and as, in a part¬ 
nership of credit, the title to profit is in virtue 
of responsibility (as aforesaid), and as also, 
responsibility attaches in proportion to the 
right of property in the thing purchased, it 
I follows that whatever exceeds the proportion 
| of such right of property is a profit upon a 
thing concerning which there is no iespon- 
sibility. Now the stipulation of profit from 
a thing concerning which there is no re¬ 
sponsibility is not valid except in a contract 
of Mozaribat ; and a partnership upon credit 
has not the property of a contract of Moza¬ 
ribat. It is otherwise in a partnership in 
traffic, as that has the property of a contract 
of Mozaribat, inasmuch as each partner in 
traffic transacts business with the stock of 
the other partner, in the same manner as a 
manager transacts with the stock of the 
proprietor, whence a partnership in traffic 
is, in effect, a Mozaribat. 

•Arab, Willayat Meaning the authority 
derived from natural or personal sight, such 
as that of a guardian or a proprietor. 

tThat is, two lots to one, and one lot to 
the other. 
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Section . that whatever may be acquired thereby shall 

Of Invalid Partnerships, be in partnership between them, such part- 

Partnership does not hold in articles of a nership is invalid, the whole acquisition 
neutral nature. — Partnership is not lawful going to the person who actuaily draws the 
in wood, grass, or game. If, therefore, two water ; and if this be the owner of the mule, 
persons enter into a contract of partnership he o ves the other the adequate hire for the 
with respect to such articles, and afterward bucket ; or, if it be the owner of the bucket, 
collect wood, or grass, or kill game in hunt- be owes the other an adequate hire for the 
ing, the wood or grass so collected, or the mule. The reason of the partnership being 
game so killed, by either of them, belongs to invalid is that it is contracted with re- 
him solely, and not to the other partner- spect to an article of a neutral nature 
The same rule holds in cases where two per- (namely, water), and is therefore unlawful, 
sons enter into a contract of partnership. The hire of a mule or the bucket is due, 
with respect to any other articles of a neutral because the neutral article (namely, the 
nature (such as fruit collected from the trees water) becomes the property of the person 
of the forest, which are common property), who drew it ; and as he derives an advantage, 
because a contract of partnership compre- under an invalid contract, from the property 
hends a commission of agency : and the °f another person (namely, from his mule or 
appointment of an agent for procuring bis bucket), it follows that he owes n hire for 
things of a neutral description is null, be- the same. 

cause the instructions of a constituent to The profit to each partner must be in pro- 
this effect are invalid, since an appointment portion to the stock.— In all cases of invalid 
of agency signifies an endowing with autho- partnership, the profit is in proportion to 
rity to transact concerning a matter origi- the stock ; any stipulation, therefore, of an 
nally subject to the acts of the constituent j excess of profit to either partner is null, 
only, and not of the agent ; but it is other- Accordingly, if the stock be between the 
wise in the case in question as the agent is : partners in equal shares, and they agree to 
here at liberty himself to take the neutral j their profit being in three lots, such agree- 
article without the instruction of his con- l ment is null, and the profit must be equally 
stituent. and conse.quently is incapable of divided ; because, as the profit which ac- 
appearing as his deputy concerning it. In crues is a dependant of the stock, the degree 
short, a right of property in a neutral article of it must be in proportion to the stock, in 
is established only by the acts of taking and the same manner as, in a contract of culti- 
putting it in custody, vation, the grain which is reaped is a depen- 

Unless they be taken possession of jointly , dant of the seed 1 he reason of this is that 
■ —If, therefore, both partners take it jointly, a claim to an excess profit can exist only in 
it is equally in partnership between them, as virtue of a previous specific agreement: but 
they are both equally entitled to it. But if in the case in question this agreement has 
one of them only exert himself in taking it, become invalid in consequence of the inva- 
the other doing nothing, it b longs wholly lidity of the contract of partnership itsef: 
to the one who acts : if, on the other hand, the claim, therefore, remains in force only 
one be the chief actor, and the other only in proportion to the capital stock, 
an assistant (as where one plucks the frufc, A contract of partnership is annulled by 
and the other collects it,—or, where one both the death or apostasy of either partner . If 
plucks and gathers it, and the other carries it one of two partners die, or apostatize, and 
sway), in this case the assistant is to receive be united to a foreign country, * the contract 
wages in proportion to his labour—This is of partnership is annulled ; because a con- 
according to Mohammed. (Aboo Yoosaf al- tract of partnership comprehends an appoint- 
leges that this rule holds only where the wages ment of agency, which is essential to the 
do not exceed half the value of the article existence of partnership, for the reasons 
in question ; but that, if the wages exceed already assigned : now agency is annulled 
this, one half of the value only is paid to by death ; and it is also annulled by the 
the assistant, because, as he had agreed to circumstance of desertion to a foreign 
accept one half of the article specified, his country during apostasy, where the Kazee 
right fails with respect to any larger pro- issues a decree in consequence of such 
portion.) 

Nor in this instance< where the means of twenty to thirty xards, in an inclined plain ; 
acquiring them are different. — If one man and over the well is erected a frame or cross 
possess a mule, and another a Mashack (or price, furnished with a pulley, through which 
leather bucket, such as is used in drawing a line runs, having suspended at one end a 
water) and they enter into a contract of large leather bucket [Mashack]; the other 
partnership in drawing water,* by agreeing end is fastened to traces, in which a mule, 

bullock, or other animal, moving to and fro 
- on the inclined road( by this means draws 

• water is in many parts of Asia pro- --- -.— - r-rr -7-7 

cured from draw-wells, sunk to a consider- That is, be expatriated by a decree of 

able depth. From the edge of such wells a the Kazee, issued in consequence of his 
road is constructed or cut, going off from apostasy and desertion. 
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desertion, because that is equivalent to 
death : upon the agency, therefore, being 
annulled, the contract of partnership is also 
annulled. 

Whether the survivor be aware of that event 
or not. —It is also to be observed that the sur¬ 
viving partner being aware of the decease of 
his fellow, or otherwise, makes no difference 
whatever with respect to the dissolution of 
the partnership ; because as, in the case in 
uestion, the survivor is virtually discharged 
rom the agency by the decease of his part¬ 
ner, it is not essential that he be informed of 
that event. It is otherwise where one of 
two partners breaks the contract of partner¬ 
ship, for the effect of such a breach depends 
upon the knowledge of the other partner, 
as the breach is a designed dissolution of 
the contract. 

Section. 

A person cannot pay Zakat upon his part¬ 
ner's property without his permission. — It is 
not lawful for either partner to pay the 
Zakat upon the other's property without his 
permission, as the payment of Zakat is not 
a branch of traffic. 

Case of mutual permission to vay Zakat .— 
If each of the partners give a general per¬ 
mission to the other to pay the Zakat upon his 
property, and each should afterwards first 
pay the Zakat upon his own particular share 
in the stock, and then pay Zakat upon his 
partner’s share, in this case he who last paid 
the Zakat is rerponsible, whether he be aware 
of the other having already paid it or not 
This is according to Haneefa. The two 
disciples allege that he is not responsible, 
where he is not aware of that circumstance. 
What is here advanced proceeds upon a sup¬ 
position of each partner having paid the 
Zakat upon their respective shares of stock 
successively, and not altogether ; for where 
they have paid it altogether, each is respon¬ 
sible for the other’s proportion of it. A 
correspondent difference of opinion obtains 
where any indifferent person directs another 
to pay the Zakat upon his property, and the 
other accordingly pays the Zakat upon his 
property after the person who so directed 
him had already paid it ; for, according to 
Haneefa, the person acting under such 
direction is responsible, whether he pay the 
Zakat with a knowledge of the above circum¬ 
stance, or otherwise. The two disciples, on 
the other hand, maintain that he is not 
responsible unless he pay it, having a know¬ 
ledge of that circumstancef as he has acted 
by direction, and consequently cannot be 
held answerable, They admit, indeed, that 
it may be objected that what the person 
acting under with direction pays is not 
Zakat,* and consequently he ought to be 


# Because Zakat has been already paid by 
the principal, and hence what this person 
pays is not properly Zakat, but rather 
gratuity or alms-gift. 


responsible:—but to this they reply the 
order which the person in question rec »ived 
was not in fact an order to pay so much 
Zakat, but rather, merely, an order to trans¬ 
fer so much to the poor, since the payment 
of actual Zakat is not within his province, 
as this is connected with the intention of the 
principal, and no more can be required of 
the person so directed than what is within 
his province and ability :—the person in 
question, therefore, stands in the same predi¬ 
cament with one who is directed to perform 
sacrifice on behalf of another, in a case of 
detention ; thus, if a person engaged in the 
ceremonies of pilgrimage were to fall into the 
hands of an enemy, and to direct any other 
person to preform sacrifice at the temple on 
his behalf, and the other perform sacrifice 
accordingly, after the principal had been 
i released from the enemy, and had completed 
’ his pilgrimage, yet he does not bear the loss,* 
whether he be aware of the detention having 
ceased, or otherwise. The argument of 
Haneefa is that the person in question has 
been directed "to pay Zakat and as what 
he pays is not in fact Zakat, it is evident he 
has acted contrary to the orders of his princi¬ 
pal, whose design in giving such orders was 
to discharge himself from an obligation in¬ 
cumbent upon him (for it is evident that his 
sole view in subjecting himself to such an 
expense is to ward off the divine anger 
attending the neglect of Zakat) ;—now, as 
(in the case in question) this design has been 
fully answered by the payment of the princi¬ 
pal himself, it can no longer he so by the 
payment of his substitute, and hence it 
follows that the substitute is discharged 
from his commission, whether he be aware 
or not, because this is a virtual discharge, 
and to that knowledge is not essential. 
With respect to the case of sacrifice under 
a circumstance of detention, as adduced by 
the'two disciples, some in reply to it allege 
that the principle there advanced is not 
generally admitted, as concerning that also 
there is a difference of opinion, Others, 
again, maintain that there is an essential 
difference between that case, and the case 
tinder consideration. The reason they give 
for this difference is, that sacrifice is not in¬ 
cumbent upon the detained person, as he is 
permitted to delay it until his detention shall 
cease. The payment of Zakat, on the other 
hand, is incumbent, whence the design in 
appointing an agent to pay it is to discharge 
an obligation ; and as this design is not ful¬ 
filled, f it follows that the agent has no credit 
for his payment, and that what he pays is a 
waste and destruction of the property of his 


•That is to say, the expense attending the 
sacrifice (although it be insufficient and 
nugatory under such a circumstance), never¬ 
theless falls upon the director, not upon the 
person directed. 

fAs it has been already fulfilled by the 
payment of the principal himself. 
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principal, for which he is consequently 
responsible. The case of sacrifice under a 
circumstance of detention, therefore, is not 
analogous to the case now under considera¬ 
tion, as sacrifice in such a circumstance is 
merely lawful but not incumbent, and hence 
the sacrifice performed by the delegate is not 
to be regarded as a waste and destruction of 
the property of his principal, for which reason 
he is not responsible. 

A female slave, purchased under a contract 
of reciprocity, becomes the property of that 
partner who with permission of the other , 
has carnal connexion with her. —Ip one of 
two partners by reciprocity permit the other 
partner to purchase a female slave with the 
partnership, stock, and to have carnal con¬ 
nexion with her, and the other act accord¬ 
ingly, in this case the slave appertains to 
the purchaser, and he is not responsible for 
anything, This is according to Haneefa. 
The two disciples allege that the other part¬ 
ner is entitled to take half the price of the 
slave ; because the purchaser has paid for the 
slave out of the partnership stock, and con¬ 
sequently his partner has a right to be repaid 
h ; s {share in the same manner as in the 
purchase of victuals or clothing (that is, as, 
where one of two partners by reciprocity 
purchases victuals or clothing, paying the 
price out of the partnership stock, the other 
partner is entitled to take half the price from 
the purchaser, so also in the case in ques¬ 
tion), The ground upon which this proceeds 
is that the slave in question has become the 
sole and exclusive property of the purchaser 
because of the necessity of legalizing genera¬ 
tion ; and as the price is due in proportion to 
the right of property, it follows that the 
price of the slave is solely and exclusively 
due from the purchaser. The argument of 
Haneefa is that the slave has fallen into the 
possession of both partners, a certioreri, accord¬ 
ing to what partnership requires (for thay 
cannot alter the requisites of partnership): the 
slave therefore, is the property of both, in 
the slime manner as if no permission had 
been given : now the permission implies that 
the person who grants it makes a gift of his 
share to the purchaser : for carnal connexion 
is lawful only in virtue of right of property : 
and there is no mode of establishing that in th? 
present case but by gife : because sale cannot 
be supposed on this occasion,* as the estab¬ 
lishment of a right of property by sale would 
be repugnant to the requisites of a contract 
of partnership ; for if the partner were to sell 
his share to the purchaser, still that share is 
in partnership between the two, and does not 
belong exclusively to the purchaser His 
share, therefore, is made the property of the 
purchaser by gift implied in the permission 
granted to the purchaser to have carnal con¬ 
nexion with the slave. It is otherwise with 
respect to victuals and clothing, becauss, as 


"Meaning a complete sale from one partner 
to the other* 


these are excepted from the contract of 
necessity, they are the sole property of the 
purchaser in virtue of the spirit of a con ract 
of purchase and sale ; he, therefore, must 
pay half the price th reof to his partne , 
because he has discharged a debt due from 
himself [for the above articles] out of the 
partnership stock, whereas, in the case ur der 
consideration the purchaser discharged a 
partnership debt, which was equally due 
from both partners, for the reasons already 
alleged. 

But the seller may take the price from 
either.— It is to be observed that, in the 
case in question, the seller of the slave it at 
liberty to take the price from either partner, 
according to all our doctors, because this 
price is a debt incurrred by an act of traffic. 
A contract of reciprocity, moreover, comp:e- 
hends bail : and hence the price of the slave 
resembles (in this respect) the price of victuals 
or clotlvng. 


BOOK XV, 

OF WAKF. OR APPROPRIATIONS.* 

Definition of Wakf ; and various opinions 
respecting it — Wakf, in its primitive sense, 
means detention. In the language of the 
law (according to Haneefa), it signifies the 
appropriation of any particular thing in such 
a way that the appropriator’s right in it 
shall still continue, and the advantage of it 
go to some charitable purpose, in the manner 
of a loan. Some give it as the opinion of 
Haneefa that, as the advantage of a thing is 
a nonentity, and as the alms-gift of a nonen¬ 
tity is invalid, it follows that appropriation 
is utterly illegal, t It is, moreover, recorded 
in the Mabsoot that Haneefa held appro¬ 
priation to be invalid. The most approved 
authorities, however, declare it to be valid 
according to him : but since (like a loan) it 
is not of an absolute nature, X th® appro- 
priator is held to be at liberty to resume it, 
and the sale or gift of it is consequently 
lawful. According to the two disciples. 
Wakf signifies the appropriation of a par¬ 
ticular article, in such a manner as subjects 
it to the rules of divine property, whence 
the appropriator’s right in it is extinguished, 
and it becomes a property of God by the 
advantage of it resulting to his creatures.— 
The two disciples, therefore, hold appro¬ 
priation to be absolute ; and, consequently, 
that it cannot be resumed, or disposed of by 
gift or sale ; and that inheritance also does 
not obtain with respect to it. (There is, 
indeed, one point upon which the disciples 
differ in opinion: for, according to Aboo 
Yoosaf, the sppropriation is absolute from 


* Meaning always of a pious or charitable 
nature. . . , 

t That is, has no force in law. 

% That is, it is not irrevocable. 
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the instant of its execution : whereas Mo¬ 
hammed holds it to become absolute only on 

the delivery of it to a Mootwalee, or pro¬ 
curator as will hereafter appear,) Thus 
the term Wakf, in its literal sense; compre¬ 
hends all that is mentioned both by Haneeta 
and by the two disciples. Now, such being 
the case, no preference can be given to the 
tenets of one party over that of the other, as 
drawn from the meaning of the term : this 
preference, therefore, must be given as drawn 
from arguments. The arguments of the two 
disciples upon this subject are twofold . 
First, when Omar was desirous of bestow¬ 
ing in charity the lands of Simag, the 
Prophet said to him, “ You must bestow the 
actual land itselp, in order that it may 
not remain liable to be either sold or be¬ 
stowed, and that inheritance may not 
hold in it— Secondly, there is a necessity 
for the appropriation being absolute, in order 
that the merit of it may result for ever to 
the appropriator ; and this necessity is to be 
answered only by the appropriator relin¬ 
quishing his right in what he appropriates, 
and dedicating it solely to God ; which dedi¬ 
cation, as being agreeable to the law, in the 
same manner as that of a mosque, must 
therefore be made in the same mode. 1 he 
arguments of Haneefa concerning it are 
various. First, the Prophet has said, I ro* 
perty cannot, after the decease of the pro¬ 
prietor, be detained from division among his 
heirs” (in other words, appropriations are 
not absolute, but inheritable), Shirrah 
moreover says, ” the Prophet determined the 
sale of an appropriation to r,e lawful, 
which is as much as to say, that "before 
the promulgation of the law by the holy 
Mohammed (on whom be the blessing and 
peace of Gon) apprnpr a‘ions were absolute; 
but our'LAW has rendered them otherwise. 
—Secondly; the appropriator’s right in the 
srticle appropriated must still continue in 
force, for this reason, that it is lawful for the 
creatures of God to derive an advantage 
trom it, either by tillage (if it consist of 
land), or by residence (if it consist of 
dwelling-houses) : for if no one had any 
right in it, any acts with respect to it would 
be unlawful, in the same manner as with 
respect to a mosque. It is, therefore, evident 
that a right of property in it still continues: 
and it is also evident that this right of pro¬ 
perty must rest with the appropriator, and 
not with any other person, as he alone is 
entitled to expend the revenue arising from 
it upon the objects of thfe appropriation, and 
to appoint a procurator over it: but yet, as 
the term Wakf implies giving in charity, the 
use of it resembles that of a loan. Thirdly, 


•Literally, a person endowed with autho¬ 
rity ; the term procurator is adopted by the 
translator, as being peculiar to the manage¬ 
ment of a religious foundation, and as distin¬ 
guishing this office from that of a common 

m ivont 


the appropriator wishes to apply the revenue 
arising from what he appropriates to some 
charitable purpose in perpetuity which is 
impossible, unless his right of property in it 
continue. Fourthly, it is impossible that 
the appropriator’s right of property in the 
Wakf should be extinguished, during its 
existence; without its becoming the preperty 
of some other person, as the law does not 
admit the idea of a thing, during its existence, 
going out of the possession of one proprietor 
without falling into the possession of another 
proprietor Wakf, therefore, in this par¬ 
ticular resembles a Sayeeba. (A Sayeeba is 
a female camel, set at liberty in pursuance 
of a vow (as where a man says, "if I return 
home from this journey,” or, “recover from 
this disorder a certain female camel of mine 
is Sayeeba,”*) which the owner prohibits 
himself from any further use of ; in the same 
manner as a Baheera, or female camel, which 
after producing ten colts, it was customary, 
in times of ignorance, then to set at liberty, 
rendering it unlawful to be used or eaten.) 
Appropriation, in short, resembles the Fagan 
act of setting a camel at liberty, in this 
respect, that the thing appropriated does not 
go out of the right of property of the pro¬ 
prietor : —in other words, if a man constitute 
his quadruped a Sayeeba, still it continues 
his property ; and so also, if a person appro¬ 
priate his lands or quadruped. It is other¬ 
wise in a case of manumission, as that is a 
dereliction of property. It is otherwise also 
in the case of a mosque, as that is dedicated 
purely to God (whence it is unlawful to 
derive any advantage from a mosque), 
whereas in a case of appropriation, the 
right of the individual still continues in 
force, and that, consequently, is not dedicated 
purely to God, 

Alienation of the article appropriated is 
| completed by a decree of the magistrate, and 
the declaration of the appropriator, or the 
consignment of it to a procurator. —It is 
reported by Kadooree, from Haneefa, that 
the appropriator's right of property is not 
extinguished, except where the magistrate 
so decrees, or where the appiopriator himself 
suspends it upon his decease, by declaring 
"When I die, this house is appropriated to 
such a purpose” (and so forth). Aboo 
Voosaf alleges that his right of property is 
extinguished upon the instant of his saying 
*' I have appropriated”—(and such also is 
the opinion of Shafei); because that is a 
dereliction of property, in the same manner 
as manumission. Mohammed says that it is 
not extinguished until he appoint a procu¬ 
rator, and deliver it over to him: and 
decrees are passed upon this principle. The 
reason of this is that the right of God cannot 
be established in an appropriated article but 
by implication, in the consignment of it to 


• Literally, running about at liberty. An 
may be used towards a female slave as for 
formula of manumission* 
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his creature (as a transfer to the Almighty, 
who is himself the proprietor of all things, 
although it cannot be effected actually and 
expressly, vet may be so dependantly) it 
therefore becomes subject to the rules of 
divine property dependantly. and conse¬ 
quently resembles Zakat and alms-gift. 
With respect to what is reported from 
Haneefa, that ' the appropriators's right of 
property is extinguished by a decree of the 
magistrate/'—our author remarks that this 
is approved doctrine, as such a decree removes 
all difference of opinion. With respect, 
however, to what is further reported from 
him, that "the appropriator's right of pro¬ 
perty is extinguished in consequence of his 
suspending that upon his decease, it is 
altogether unfounded, as his right of pro¬ 
perty cannot be extinguished but by his 
bestowing the use of the article for chari¬ 
table purposes in perpetuity, in which case 
it is the same as a bequest of perpetual 
usufruct :—in this instance, therefore, his 
right of property becomes extinct, and the 
appropriation is absolute. 

A decree of the magistrate fixes an appro¬ 
priation ; but the decision of a referee does \ 
not fix it.— It is related, in the Fatavee Kazee 
Khan, that judicial decrees are issued on the 
subject of appropriations only in cases where 
a person having appropriated a particular 
article, and delivered it over to a Mootwalee 
or procurator, is afterwards desirous of 
resuming it ; and the latter disputes the 
resumption, on the plea of the aporopriation 
being absolute ; and they carry the matter 
before a Kazee, who decrees it to be absolute 
"Concerning a case where the parties autho¬ 
rize any third person to decide upon this 
point, and he decides the appropriation to be 
absolute, there is a difference of opinion ; it 
is certain, however, that such a decision is 
not binding upon parties. 

Case of an appropriation made upon'a 
death bed. — If a person make an appropria¬ 
tion upon his death-bed. Tehavee reports 
that, according to Haneefa, it stands in the 
same preiicament with a bequest after death, 

—(that is to say, is absolute) ; contrary to an 
appropriation made during health, which is 
held by Haneefa not to be an absolute 
nature. The true statement, however, is 
that the appropriation in question is not 
absolute, according to Haneefa ; but it is 
absolute, according to the two disciples ; 
with this distinction, however, that the 
appropriation here treated of is regarded as 
from the third of the appropriator's estate, 
whereas an appropriation made during health 
is regarded as from the whole of the appro¬ 
priator's property. 

The appropriator's right of property is 
destroyed ; but without a transfer of that 
right to any other person —Upon an appro¬ 
priation becoming valid (that is, absolute, 
according to the various opinions of our doc¬ 
tors, as here stated,—according to Haneefa, 
in consequence of the appropriator's declara¬ 
tion, and the magistrate's subsequent decree 


—and according to Aboo Yoosaf, by his sim¬ 
ple declaration.—and according to Moham¬ 
med, by his declaration and delivery to a 
procurator),—it passes out of the possession of 
the appropriator ; but yet it does not become 
the property of any other person ; because, if 
this were the case, it would follow that it is 
not a state of detention, out may be sold 
in the same manner as other property ; and 
also, because if the person or persons to 
whom it is assigned were to become the pro¬ 
prietor of it, it, it would follow that it could 
not afterwards piss out of his possession in 
consequence of any condition stipulated by 
the fornvr proprietor,—whereas it is not so, 
for if a person were to appropriate a dwell¬ 
ing-house (for instance) to the poor of a par¬ 
ticular tribe, and the proverty of any one of 
these were afterwards removed, the right in 
it passes to the others, which it could not do 
if this person were a proprietor. 

Any undefined part of a thing may be 
appropriated .— The appropriation of an un¬ 
defined part or portion of anv thing* is 
lawful, according to Aboo Yoosaf. Moham¬ 
med alleges that an appropriation of this 
nature is unlawful ; because as actual pos¬ 
session is held bv him to be an essential 
(by the procurator taking possession of the 
article appropriated), so, in the same man¬ 
ner that without which possession cannot 
take place is also an essential, namely, 
division ; and this can only be in a thing 
capable of division. (With respect, how¬ 
ever, to a thing incapable of division, the 
aporopriation of an indefinite portion of it 
is held to b? legal by Mohammad also as he 
conceives an analogy between this and a gift, 
or charitable donation). The ground upon 
which the opinion of Aboo Yoosaf, process 
is, that the separation of an indefinite part 
of any thing is indispensable to the taking 
possession of it ; but as the taking possession 
is not (according to him) essential in a case 
of appropriation (whence the means of taking 
possession is also unessential) it follows that 
the appropriation of an indefinite part of 
any thing is held by him to be lawful. 
From this rule, however, he excepts a mos¬ 
que, or burying-ground, the appropriation 
of any undefined portion of which is unlaw¬ 
ful, although it be of an indivisible nature ; 
because the continuance of a participation 
in any thing is repugnant to its becoming the 
exclusive right of God ; and also, because 
the present discussion supposes, the place in 
question to be incapable of division, as being 
narrow and confined, whence it cannot be 
divided but by an alternate application of it 
to different purposes, such as its being ap¬ 
plied one year to the interment of the dead, 
and the next year to tillage, or, at one time 
to prayer, and at another time to the keeping 
of horses which would be singularly abomi¬ 
nable. It is otherwise with regard to the 
appropriation of anything else than a mosque 

♦Such as the half, or the fourth, of a field, 
house. &c. 
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or burying ground ; because the appropria¬ 
tion of an undefined portion of any other 
matter, where it is of an indivisible nature, 
is decreed to be lawful by all our doctors, as 
it may be hired (for instance), and the parties 
may divide the rent. 

Case of appropriation of land, where an 
indefinite portion of it afterwards appears 
to he the property of another person .— If a 
person appropriate land,* and it should 
afterwards appear that an indefinite portion 
of the land (such as the fourth) was the 
property of another person, the appropria¬ 
tion is void with respect to the remainder 
also, according to Mohammed: because, in 
this instance, the separation into indefinite 
divisions is associated with the appropria¬ 
tion, which is consequently invalid, in the 
same manner as a gift. It is otherwise 
where a donor resumes a part of his gift ; or 
where the heirs of a donor who had made 
the gift upon his death-bed resume two- 
thirds of his gift after his decease : for if a 
person, upon his death-bed, make a gift or 
appropriation of the whole of his property, 
and the heirs resume two-thirds, still the 
gift or appropriation are not rendered void, 
because, in this instance, the separation into 
indefinite divisions is supervenient, and not 
associated : that is, at the time of the gift or 
appropriation, the article was not divided 
into undefined portions, but became so after¬ 
wards. If, however it, should appear that 
another is entitled to a portion of the land, 
of a specific and not an undefined nature, in 
this case the appropriation is not void with 
respect to the remainder, because of no in¬ 
definite division existing in this instance : 
and gifts and charitable donations are also 
subject to the same analogy. 

The objects of an appropriation must be of 
a perpetual nature .— An appropriation is not 
complete, according to Haneefa and Moham¬ 
med, unless the appropriator destine its 
ultimate application to objects not liable 
to become extinct ; as where, for instance, a 
man destines its application ultimately to 
the use of the poor (by saying, "I appro¬ 
priate this to such a person, and after him 
to the poor).**—because these never become 
extinct. Aboo Yoosaf maintains that where 
the appropriator names an object liable to 
termination (as if he were to say, "I have 
appropriated this to Zeyd), it is valid, and 
after the death of Zeyd it passes, as an 
appropriation, to the poor, although the 
appropriator had not named them. The 
argument of Haneefa and Mohammed upon 
this point is that appropriation requires an 
extinction of right of property. Without a 
transfer of it; and as this, like manumission, 
is of a perpetual nature, it follows that if a 


* *Arab, Akkar: meaning any immoveable 
property whatever, whether lands or tene¬ 
ments. Zimeen is the term in the Persian 
version and the translator therefore renders 
it land throughout. 


thing be appropriated to a finite object, the 
appropriation is imperfect ; whence it is that 
an appropriation is rendered void by making 
it temporary, in the same manner as a sale 
is made void by limiting its duration. 

Objection. —This argument of Haneefa, 
that the right of property becomes extinct 
without “a transfer of it," contradicts what 
was formerly said, that, "according to 
Haneefa, in appropriation, the right of pro¬ 
perty is not extinguished." 

Reply. —There are two reports from 
Haneefa upon this subject. One of them 
is that which was before stated. Another 
makes the opinion of Haneefa to agree with 
that of Mohammed. Some also allege, in 
reply to this objection, that what is here 
advanced from him proceeds from a suppo¬ 
sition of the magistrate having decreed the 
appropriation to be absolute, under which 
circumstance it passes out of the possession 
of the approprietor according to all our doc¬ 
tors. 

The argument of Aboo Yoosaf is that the 
design of the appropriator is to perform an 
act of piety acceptable to God ; and this is 
fully answered in e'ther case ; because piety 
on some occassions may consist in the appro¬ 
priation of an article to a terminable object, 
—and it may at other times consist in the 
appropriation of a thing to an interminable 
object :—The appropriation, therefore is 
equally valid in both instances; Now some 
say that perpetuity is essential to it. Aboo 
Yoosaf, however, does not consider the men¬ 
tion of perpetuity as an essential, as the 
terms appropriation or charity do clearly 
argue thus much, according to what was 
before advanced, that "Appropriation, like 
manumission, signifies an extinction of a 
right of property without a transfer of that 
right." According to Mohammad, on the 
other hand, the mention of perpetuity is an 
essential ; because appropriation is a chari¬ 
table donation of the use of a thing, or of 
actual product : and as those are sometimes 
temporary and sometimes perpetual, the 
general mention of it cannot be understood 
as a perpetuation : it is therefore indispen¬ 
sable that perpetuity be expressly mentioned. 
Appropriation of immoveable and of 
movable property .— The appropriation of 
land is lawful ; because several of the Pro¬ 
phet’s companions appropriated their lands ; 
but the appropriation of movable property 
is altogether unlawful,. whether purposely, 
or as a dependant. This is the opinion of 
Haneefa. Aboo Yoosaf alleges that if a 
person appropriate lands, together with the 
cattle and slaves attached to them, it is law¬ 
ful ; and the same of all instruments of hus¬ 
bandry ; because those are all dependants of 
the soil in the fulfilment of the design ; the 
appropriation of these, therefore, as depen¬ 
dants of the land, is lawful ; for many things 
are admissible dependantly, which are not so 
positively ; thus the sale of wine (for in¬ 
stance) by itself is unlawful; whereas, along 
with land it is lawful,—and in the same man- 
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nor the appropriation of the beam of a house 
is unlawful, whereas along with the house 
it is clearly legal. The opinion of Moham¬ 
med, also, accords with that of Aboo Yoosaf 
in this point, because as he holds the appro¬ 
priation of moveables to be lav ful merely in 
virtue of the appropriator* s declaration, it 
follows that he admits the appropriation of 
them as a dependant to be legal a fortiori. 
Mohammed is also of opinion that if a per¬ 
son appropriate horses, camels, or arms, to 
carry on war against infidels, it is law¬ 
ful ;—in which opinion (as lawyers report), 
Aboo Yoosaf coincides with him. This pro¬ 
ceeds upon a favourable construction ; for 
analogy would suggest that such an appro¬ 
priation is unlawful, for the reasons already 
alleged. The reason for a more favourable 
construction, however, is iKit the Prophet 
once said, “Khalid has approi riated his 
horse and armour in the way of (ion ; and 
Telliiia has appropriated his horse in the 
way of God. —According to Mohammed, 
the appropriation is lawful of all moveables 
the appropriation of which is c. mmoniy 
practised, such as spades, shovels, axes, saws, 
plarks, coffins (and their appendages) stone 
or brazen vessels, and books : but according 
to Aboo Yoosaf it is unlawful ; because 
analogy cannot be abandoned but on rhe 
express authority of the sacred writings : 
and as horses and armour only are there 
mentioned, the admission must be restricted 
accordingly. Mohammed says that analoey 
may be abandoned on account of utility, (as 
in arts or manufactures, for instance) ; and 
utility exists in the articles in question. It 
is, moreover, recorded of Nass::er I bn Yehee, 
that he appropriated his books, a3 conceiving 
that to be analogous to the appropriation 
of a Koran (in other words, as the appro¬ 
priation of a Koran is lawful, so also is the 
appropriation of any other book) : and this 
is approved, because other books as well as 
Korans are kept for the purpose of reading 
and instruction. Most lawyers have passed 
decrees according to the opinion of Moham¬ 
med in this part cular. It is written in the 
Fatavee-Kazee-Khan that there is a differ¬ 
ence of opinion between the blders concerning 
the appropriation of books.—Fikkea-Aboo- 
at-Seyb, however, holds it to be lawful ; and 
decrees pa s accordingly. 

The appopriation of articles in which it is 
not customary is unlawful —It is not lawful 
to appropriate moveables, the appropriation 
of which is unusual or uncommon, according 
to our doctors. Shafei alleges that the 
appropriation is lawful of everything which 
admits of the use without a destruction of 
the subject, or of everything lawfully sale¬ 
able, because such articles as admit usufruct 
resemble land, horses, or arms. The argu¬ 
ment of our doctors is that appropriation 
requires propetuity, according to what has 
been already stated ; and this cannot exist 

*This is, in waging war against the 
infidels, 


in moveables, since these are not of a lasting 
nature ; analogy therefore suggests that the 
appropriation of moveables In general is 
unlawful :—it is admitted, however, in some 
articles (although contrary to analogy), 
because of the traditions already recorded,—■ 
and in other articles' (such as axes, saws 
and so forth), because of utility : but the 
appropriation of furniture, clothes, and 
salves, is unlawful, as being contrary to the 
suggestions of analogy, because they have 
neither tradition nor utility to support tho 
legality, anil therefore resemble dirms and 
decnars. With respect to what Shafei has 
advanced that “those articles are analogous 
to lands, horses, and armour.” we reply that 
no analogy cm be admitted between them; 
because land endures perpetually; and 
horses and armour are instruments of war 
against lnfiieis, which is among the highest 
religious obligations, whence the propeity of 
piety exists in the appropriation of these 
articles in a much stronger degree than in 
the appropriation of other moveables ;—the 
analogy, therefore, is not allowe l 

An appropriation cannot be sold or trans~ 
ferred .— Upon an appropriation becoming 
valid and absolute, the sale or transfer of the 
thing appropriated is unlawful, according to 
all lawyers : the transfer is unlawful, because 
of a saying of the Prophet, “Bestow the 
actual land itsef in charity, in such a 
manner that it.” An appropriation, there- 
loie, is incapable of sale or transfer, upon 
becoming valid and absolute 
But it may be divided ojf, where it consists 
of an undefined part of anything .— If, how¬ 
ever. the appropriation consist of an un¬ 
defined pait of anything, and (in conformity 
with the doctrine of Aboo Yoosaf) become 
absolute, and the partner require it to be 
divided off, such division is lawful ; because 
division implies separation and distinction. 
►In all things, indeed, except those which are 
computable by weight or measure, exchange 
chiefly prevails: in appropriation, however, 
a superior regard is had to separation and 
distinction, in order that the appropriation 
may be valid : the dividing it off, therefore, 
is not to be regarded in the light of a sale or 
transfer, and is consequently legal. 

If a person appropriate his share in part¬ 
nership lands, he must divide it off and 
detach it from those of his partner ; because 
he alone has authority to do this during his 
life, or his executor, after his decease. If on 
the other hand, a person appropriate the half 
(for instance) of his ovp\ land, in this case 
the Kazee is to divide it off, and alienate it 
from the appropriator—(or the appropriator 
may sell one naif (for instance) of his land to 
any other person, and then divide off the 
portion appropriated and alienate it from 
that person, and afterwards re-purchase the 
remainder from the purchaser*) ;—for the 


*This is merely a device, for the purpose 
of obviating legal objections. 
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appropriate* is not at liberty himself to 
divide off the portion of land which he has 
appropriated, or to separate it from that 
portion which he has not appropriated, 
because one person is incapable of himself 
making a division, and thus giving to him¬ 
self, since division can take place only 
between two. 

In case of dividing it off , the payment of a 
balance made by the appropriator is lawful ; 
but if made to the appropriator, it invali¬ 
dates the appropriation .—Ip, in dividing off 
appropriated land, any balance occurs (as 
where a person appropriates his share in 
partnership land, and he and his partner 
accordingly make a division of the land, and 
the share of one of them proves defective, 
and the other makes up the difference by a 
payment in money), it is unlawful, where 
this balance is paid to the appropriator, as 
the sale of an appropriated article is unlaw¬ 
ful : but if it is the appropriator who pays 
the balance, it is lawful and what he gets in 
return is his property ;—if, therefore, he be 
desirous of having it divided off from the 
part he has appropriated, he must refer the 
matter to the Kazee, in order that he may 
separate the portion appropriated from what 
he [the appropriator] gets in return for the 
balance. 

The income of an appropriation must be 
expended (in the first instance) upon beeping 
it in repair .—It is incumbent that the in¬ 
come of an appropriation be in the first 
instance expended in the repairs* of it, 
whether the appropriator may have stipu¬ 
lated this or not ; because his design was 
that the income should serve as a perpetual 
fund, and as a perpetual income cannot be 
drawn from the article appropriated unless 
it be preserved in continual repair, that is 
a necessary attendant upon it; and also, be¬ 
cause all acquisition must be attended with 
expense—(in other words, he who enjoys 
the profit must also bear the loss),—In short, 
upon the person to whom the advantage of a 
thing accrues, must rest the inconveniences 
attending it; and such being the case, it 
follows that the repair of an appropiation 
resembles the subsistence of a slave whose 
service has been bequeathed to any one, for 
the subsistence of such slave rests upon the 
legatee of usufruct. If, therefore, the appro¬ 
priation be to the poor, and the requisition 
of repairs from them be impossible (because 
of the appropriation itself being their sole 
dependence) the lepairs must be afforded 
Out of the income arisihg from it. 

Unless the appropriatee be rich , in tuhich 
case he (s answerable for the repairs— If, how¬ 
ever, the appropriation be to some particular 
person, ih the first instance, and after him to 
the poor, the repairs are in this case due out 
of that person’s property (but he is at liberty 


•Arab. Tameet ; meaning, the rendering 
i place habitable, by cultivation, if it be 
and» or by rebuilding) &c*.> if it be houses. 


to furnish the means out of whatever p?rt of 
his property he chooser), during his life : and 
in this case no part of the income is laid out 
in repairs because the requisition from the 
person who enjoys the benefit is in such 
instance possible, since he is specified and 
known. 

But in a degree on J y, as may suffice 

to preserve it in its original state.—I t is to 
be understood, however, that the repairs are 
to be made out of the property, only in such 
a degree as may be requisite to preserve it 
in the state in which it was appropriated i 
if, also, it fall to ruin [or run waste] it is to 
be restored to the state in which it was 
appropriated, because the income of it wa» 
made over to others, and was to be derived 
from it as in that state, and not as in any 
superior state ; and as such income is the 
right of him to whose use it is appropriated, 
it is not lawful, without his permission, to 
expend it in repairs to a degree beyond the 
original state of the appropriation. Some 
are also of opinion that the same rule obtains 
where the appropriation is to the poor at 
large, and not to any particular individual, 
—that is to say, the income is not to be ex¬ 
pended in repairs bevond the original state 
of the appropriation. Others allege that this 
is lawful. The former, however, is the better 
opinion ; because the income arising from an 
appropriation is expended in the repairs of 
it only from the necessity of preserving it as 
it was originally and there is no necessity 
for repairs beyond what may suffice for this 
purpose. 

The repairs of a house are incumbent 
upon the individual occupant pro tempore — 
If a person appropriate a house, with this 
condition, that his son or any other person 
shall reside therein during life, the repairs 
are incumbent upon him who has the right 
to inhabit it, because he who enjoys the 
profit must also bear the loss (as has been 
already stated), and the case consequently 
resembles the subsistence of a slave whose 
service has been bequeathed to any person 
by his master. 

Or if he neglect this, the magistrate must 
let the house , and furnish the repairs out of 
the rent —If, therefore, the person in ques¬ 
tion refuse or neglect to repair the house, or 
be incapable of so doing, from poverty, the 
magistrate must in this case let it, and pro¬ 
vide for the repairs out of the rent ; and 
must return it to him upon the repairs being 
completed : because by this means attention 
is paid to the rights both of the appropriator 
and of the person to whose use it is appro¬ 
priated, if it were not duly repaired, 
the tenement would be lost, and the rights 
of both would be consequently destroyed; 
the repair must therefore be provided out of 
the rent, in order that the rights of the parties 
may be secured. 

But the occupant is not liable to any com¬ 
pulsion —It is to be observed, however, that 
where the per^dn to whom the article is ap¬ 
propriated refuses to make the repairs, he is 
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not to be compelled, because the repairs 
would be at his loss, his case being the same 
as that of the proprietor of the seed, in a 
contract of cultivation, who, if he refuse to 
cultivate the land, is not liable to anv com¬ 
pulsion, as the cultivation cannot be effected 
without the loss of his property, namely, the 
seed. 

Objection. —Upon the occupant refusing 
to make the repairs, it would appear that 
the magistrate should not return the house 
to him after the repairs are completed : be¬ 
cause, as he thus assented to the destruction 
of his right, and attention to that is unneces¬ 
sary. 

Reply.—T he refusal of the occupant to 
repair the house does not areue his assent to 
the destruction of his right as there is a 
doubt with respect to the motive of his 
refusal, since it is possible, tlvt he has 
refused merely on account of the expense 
to his property ; his right, therefore, is not 
destroyed because of the doubt. 

And none can let the house but the magis¬ 
trate— It is proper to observe that it is not 
lawful for the occupant to let the house, 
since he is not proprietor. The magis¬ 
trate, on the contrary, possesses a general 
power, as being the agent of the community 

Decayed materials ate t> be usea for 
repairs—S uch buildings or materials of an 
appropriation as become damaged or useless 
must be employed by the magistrate in the 
repairs of it, where necessary; and if these 
be not immediately necessary, he must keep 
the articles in question until such time as 
occasion offers when he must employ them 
in making the necessary repairs ; as repairs 
are required from time to time, in order that 
the appropration may be continually pre¬ 
served, and the design of the appropriator 
answered. If the materials of the decayed 
place be damaged so much as to render it 
impracticable to employ them in tie repairs 
(by the timbers being broken, for instance), 
it is incumbent on the magistrate to sell 
them, and expend the pree in such repairs : 
but it is not lawful for him to give them to 
the occupants, because the timbers, and so 
forth, are constituent parts of the actuil 
appropriation, in which no person has any 
right,—their right being merely to the use. 
and not to the thing itself. 

Case of appropriation , with a reserve of 
the use to the appropriator during life. — If 
a person appropriate a house (for instance), 
with a reserve of the income to his own use 
during life, and after his. death to go to the 
poor; this is lawful, according to Aboo Yoo'af. 
Our author remarks that this is deemed lawful 
by Aboo Yoosaf ; but that, juding from the 
opinion of Mohammed, it is unlawful ;—and 
such is the opinion of Hillal Kazee and Shafei 
respecting it. Some allege that the difference 
between Aboo Yoosaf and Mohammed upon 
this point is occasioned by their difference of 
opinion concerning the necessity of consign¬ 
ment ; for, according to Mohammed, the 
consignment of the appropriation to the 


Mootwalee, or procurator, is an essential, and 
consequently it is unlawful for the appro- 
i priator to reserve the income to himself : 
according to Aboo Yoosaf, on the contrary, 
this is lawful, as he does not hold the con¬ 
signment to a procurator to be an essential. 
Others, again, allege that their difference 
upon this point is not occasioned by their 
difference upon any other point, but is merely 
an original difference of opinion with respect 
to the present case itself. This difference of 
opinion between disciples subsists in every 
case that is, whether the appropriator reserve 
the whole or a part only of the income to him¬ 
self during life, and after his death to go to 
the poor. If, also, the appropriator reserve 
the whole or part of the income from his 
appropriation to the use of his Am-Walids, 
or his Modabbirs, during their lives, and after 
their deaths destine it to the poor, some say 
that this is lawful acrording to all our 
doctors. Others, however, maintain that, in 
this instance also, the above difference of 
opinion obtains ; and this is approved, because 
his reserving the income to their use for their 
lives is equivalent to his reserving it to his 
own use The argument in favour of Mo¬ 
hammed's opinion is that appropriation is a 
gratuitous act. effected jn the transfer of a 
property to God; by delivering over the thing 
appropriated to a Mootwalee or procurator 
(for a transfer to the Almighty, who is h’m- 
selfthe proprietor of all things, although it 
cannot be effected actually and expressly, 
yet may be so dependency : and the reserving 
of the whole or part of the income arising 
from it to his own use is repugnant to this, 
because, the delivery cannot be made to 
himself —The case, therefore, resembles the 
reserve of an alms-gift,—and also the reserve 
of a part of a mosque :—in other words, if a 
person were to assign certain property to the 
poor, stipulating at the same time, that his 
right in part of it should continue, the alms 
under such a condition are unlawful ;—or, if 
the founder of a mosque stipulate thati’is 
right in a part of the mosque shall continue, 
this opposes the legality of the whole founda¬ 
tion :—and so also in the case in question. 
The arguments of Aboo Yoosaf upon this 
point are threefold, First, the Prophet was 
accustomed himself to consume the revenue 
arising from what he had appropriated. Now 
the use would not at any rate be lawful, 
unless the appropriator had previously stipu¬ 
lated it for himself at the time of appro¬ 
priation : the Prophet consuming the revenue 
therefore, argues cthat it is lawful for an 
appropriator to reserve that to his own use. 
Secondly, appropriation implies the owner 
of a property destroying his right in that 
property by a $ra$ftfer of it to God, under 
some pious intention (as was formerly stated ; 
and such being the case, where an appro- 
priator reserves a part or the whole of the 
revenue arising from what he appropriates 
to his own use, it follows that; in so doing ; 
he reserves to himself a thing which is the 
property of God (not that he reserves to him- 
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self what Is his own), and a person’s reserving 
to himself a thing which is the property of 
God is lawful ; thus, if a man build a cara- 
vansera, or construct a reservoir, or give 
ground for a burial-place, reserving to him¬ 
self the right of residing in the caravansera, 
or of drinking water out of the reservoir, or 
of interment in the burial-place, it is lawful; 
and so likewise in the case in question. 
Thirdly, the design, in appropriation, is the 
performance of an act of piety ; and piety 
is consistent with the circumstance of a per¬ 
son reserving the revenue to his own use, as 
the Prophet has said, “A man giving a sub¬ 
sistence to himself is giving ALMS.”* 

Or, with a reserve of a liberty to change 
the subject. — If the appropriator reserve to 
himself a right of changing the lands he 
appropriates for any other lands, at plea¬ 
sure, it is lawful, according to Aboo Yoosaf, 
Mohammed maintains that the appropria¬ 
tion itself is valid, but that the condition 
reserved is void ; because the con Jition does 
not prevent an extinction of right of pro¬ 
perty ; and the appropriation is consequently 
complete, because of the extinction of this 
right; but not the condition, as being invalid, 
is void, in the same manner as the reserve 
of a right of change, in the foundation of a 
mosque, is void. 

Or, with a reserve of a right of option .— 
If the appropriator reserve to himself a right 
of option with respect to his appropriation, 
for three days, by saying (for instance) "I 
appropriate this house to such and such purs 
poses, with this condition, that I shall have 
a right of option for three days ; accord- 1 
ing to Aboo Yoosaf, both the appropriation 
and the condition are lawful. According to 
Mohammed, on the contrary, the appropriation 
is null. Their difference of opinion upon this 
point originates in the difference of their doc- j 
trine respecting a reserve of the revenue of an 
appropriation to the use of th* appropriator : 
for as, according to Aboo Yoosaf, an appro¬ 
priator may lawfully reserve to his own use, 
during life, the revenue arising from what 
he appropriates, it follows that he deems it 
lawful that the appropriator reserve a right 
of option for three days, for the purpose 
of consideration Mohammed, on the other 
hand, holds that the possession of a Moot 
walee, or procurator, is an essential, and as 
a reserve of option prevents possession from 
being completely taken, it follows that, 
according to him, the appropriation is void. 
An appropriation, moreover, is not complete 
without the will of the appropriator ; and 
as, where he makes a reserve of option, this 
cannot be ascertained, it follows that the 
appropriation is void ; had being once void, 

•As where (for instance) a man appro¬ 
priates the whole of his property, thus re¬ 
ducing himself to poverty ; in which case the 
chanty is as effectual with respect to him 
(where he necessarily reserves a sufficiency 
from the product for his own sustenance) as 
With respect to any other pauper. 


its validity cannot afterwards be restored by 
the condition ceasing to operate. 

Or with a respect of authority —If a 
person appropriate land, with a reserve of 
his authority over it, it is lawful, according 
to Aboo Yoosaf.—Our author remarks that 
Kadooree has expressly declared this. Such 
also is the doctrine of Hiilal ; and it is, 
indeed, the generally received opinion. Hil- 
lal particularly mentions it in treating of 
appropriations. Some doct rs allege, that 
if the appropriator particularly stipulate a 
reservation of authority over the lands, this 
authority remains to him accordingly ; but 
not unless it be particularly stipulated by 
him. Our modern doctors, however, consider 
it as very doubtful whether this be an opinion 
of Mohammed, because it is a tenet of his 
that delivery into the hands of a procurator 
is essential to the validity of an appropria¬ 
tion ; and where such delivery takes place 
the appropriator can no longer p >ssess any 
authority over it. According to the tenets 
of Aboo Yoosaf, on the o'h r hand, the 
delivery to a procurator is not an essential, 
and consequently the authority remains 
with the appropriator, although he should 
not have so stipulated. What was men¬ 
tioned above, concerning the opinion of 
Mohammed, that “where the delivery to 
a procurator lakes place, the appropriator 
can no longer retain any authority over the 
appropriation,” applies to a case where the 
appropriator had not stipulated any reser¬ 
vation of authority to himself at the first :— 
for if he had stipulated this at the time of 
making the appropriation, his authority is 
not rendered void by delivery to a procu¬ 
rator, because as his authority continues 
where he stipulates a right of authority in 
behalf of another, it follows that, where he 
stipulates it ii behalf of himself, it continues 
a fortiori.—The arguments in support of 
the* opinion of Aboo Yoosaf (which is 
(he most generally received doctnnc), are 
twofold. First, the procurator enjoys his 
authority, only on behalf of the appro¬ 
priator, in consequence of his reservation ; 
and it is impossible that the appropriator him¬ 
self should not be possessed of any authority, 
at the same time that another person enjoys 
an authority held on his behalf — Secondly, 
the appropriator stands in a nearer relaions 
to what he appropriates than any other 
person, and it is consequently proper that 
he possess an authority over it ; in the same 
manner as where a person builds mosque, 
in which case the business of repairing it, as 
well as the appointment of all the officers, 
&c , appertain solely to him ; or as where a 
person emancipates a slave, in which case 
the Willa appertains solely to him, as he 
stands in a nearer relation to the slave 
than any other person. 

If, however, the appropriator who makes 
this condition (namely, a reservation of 
authority to himself), be a person of infa¬ 
mous character and unworthy of confidence, 
the magistrate may take the appropriation 
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out of his hands, from a regard to the 
intere t of the poor ; in the same manner as 
he is at liberty to suspend the powers of an 
executor, where he happens to be a person of 
bad character, from a regard to the interest 
of the orphans. If, aUo, an appropriator 
constitute another the Mootwalee or pro¬ 
curator, declaring that "the sovereign or 
magistrate shall not take the appropriation 
out of his charge, " yet these are at liberty 
to take it from him, wlure he happens to be a 
person of bad character ; - because, as such a 
declaration is repugnant to the precepts of 
the law, it it consequently void. 

Section 

A mosque is not alienated from the founder 
otherwise than by the preformance of public 
worship in it. — If a person build a mosque, 
his right of property in it 13 not extinguished 
so long as he does not separate it from the 
rest of his property, or give general admis¬ 
sion to people to come and worship in it : but 
as soon as the people in general, or a single 
person, say their prayers in it, his right of 
property is extiguished, according to Ha¬ 
neefa. The utter separation of it from the 
rest of the appropriator's properly is indis¬ 
pensable, for this reason that the mosque 
cannot become dedicated solely to Gjd until 
that be effected : and the performance of 
prayer in it is a condition ; hecause, as a 
consignment (according to Haneefa and Mo¬ 
hammed) is indispensable, it follows that 
consignment is requisite in this way, since 
in whatever way may be proper to the 
nature of the appropriation ‘ and the mode 
of consignment proper to a mosque is public 
worship ; or. the prformance of prayer is a 
condiiion, because as it cannot be conceived 
that Goo himself should take possession of 
a mosque, it follows that that which is the 
design must stand as a substitute for the' 
taking possession of it. It is proper in this 
place to observe that if a single person say 
his prayers in the mosque it suffices (ac¬ 
cording to one report from Haneefa and 
Mohammed); because, as it is impossible that 
all men should perform their prayers in it, 
the circumstance of a single individual 
performing his prayers is the condi¬ 
tion. It is also reported, from Haneefa and 
Mohammed, that the performance of prayer 
by a whole congregation is a necessary con¬ 
dition, because a mosque is founded with a 
view to public worship. Aboo Yoosaf main¬ 
tains that the founder’s right of property is 
destroyed immediately upon his saying, " I 
constitute this a mosque 1”—because he does 
not hold consignment to be a condition, since 
according to him, appropriation signifies a 
relinquishment of right on the part of the 
individual ; the thing appropriated, there¬ 
fore, appertains solely to God merely in 
consequence of the right of the individual 
ceasing,—as was before demonstrated. 

Cases of a mosque, as connected with a 
dwelling-place.— Ira person erect a building 


of two stories, making the under storey a 
mosque, and the upper storey a dwelling, or 
vice versa,—with the door of the mosque 
towards the public road, and detach the 
mosque from his own property [in the man¬ 
ner before described], he is nevertheless at 
liberty to sell it;—or, if he die, the mosque 
is an inheritance ;—as the mosque does not 
in this instance, appertain solely to God, 
because of the individual's right in it still 
subsisting. This, however, is only where 
the dwelling has not been constructed 
merely for the putposes of the mosque: for 
if it hive been constructed for the purposes 
of the mosque (as in the great mosque at 
Jerusalem), the appropriation is absolute, 
Hasan reports from Haneefa, that if the 
lower storey be a mosque, and the upper story 
a dwelling, the former continues for ever a 
mosque ; because a mosque is one of those 
things which are designed to continue in 
perpetuity, and an under storey answers this 
purpose better than an upper storey. The 
reverse of this is reported from Mohammed, 
because reverence is indispensably due to a 
mosque and wh re an upper storey is con¬ 
structed over a mosque, for the purpose 
either of dwelling in or of letting out to 
hire: this reverence cannot be observed. It 
is recorded, also, that when Aboo Yoosaf 
went to Bagdad and beheld the narrow and 
crowded condition of the place, he held the 
appropriation to be lawful and absolute in 
either case,—that is, whether the mosque be 
in the lower storey and the dwelling in the 
upper, or vice versa:—but this he admitted 
out of necessity. The same is recorded of 
Mohammed, when he went to Rai, # and for 
the same reason. 

If a person convert the centre hall of his 
house into a mosque, giving general admis¬ 
sion into it, still it does not stand as a mosque 
but remains saleable and inheritable: be¬ 
cause a mosque is a place in which no per¬ 
son possesses any right of obstruction ; and 
wherever a man has such a right with respect 
to the surrounding parts, the same must 
necessarily affect the place inclosed in them. 
This place, therefore, cannot be a mosque: 
besides, it is necessarily a thoroughfare for 
the family, and consequently does not ap¬ 
pertain solely to God. It is reported from 
Mohammed that the centre hall of a house, 
thus constituted a mosque, cannot after¬ 
wards be given away, sold, or inherited. 
He consequently considers it to stand as a 
mosque ; and Aboo Yoosaf is of the same 
opinion, because, as ihe person in question 
was desirous, that this pi ce should become 
a mosque, and as it cannot become so with¬ 
out a road, or entrance into it, the road is 
included without specification, in the same 
manner as in a case of hire. 

Ground appropriated to building a mosque 
cannot be sold or inherited —If a persog 
appropriate ground for the purpose of erect* 


•The capital of Irak (the ancient Chaldea). 
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ing a mosque, he cannot afterwards resume 
or sell it, neither can it be inherited, because 
this ground is altogether alienated from the 
right of the individual, and appertains solely 
to God. The reason of this is that all things 
whatever are originally the property of the 
Almighty, When, therefore, the individual 
relinquishes his right in the ground, it 
reverts to its originrl state, and his power 
over it terminates, in the same manner as a 
master's power over a slave terminates in 
consequence of manumission, and cannot be 
resumed. 

A mosque cannot, in any instance, revert 
into the property of the founder. — If the 
place in which a mosque is situated should 
become deserted or uninhabited, insomuch 
that there is no farther use for the mosque, 
no person coming to worship therein, still it 
contirues to stand as a mosque (according 
to Aboo Yoosaf), and does not revert to the 
founder ; because, as he had put it out of 
his own possession, it connot ajain become 
his property. Mohammed alleges that the 
mosque again becomes the property of the i 
founder, or of his heirs, in case of his de- j 
cease : because he had erected it for the pur- | 
pose of public worship : and as that has | 
ceased, the mosque is in the same prediia- ■ 
ment with the materials for building a ! 
mosque. In other words, if there be no 
farther occasion for materials (such as bricks 
and so forth) designed for the erection of a 
mosque, they revert to the founder, and so 
also in the case in question. This, however, 
is a conclusion which does not accord with 
the doctrine of Aboo Yoosaf for he holds 
that where there is no farther occasion for 
those materials in the construction of this 
mosque, they must be carried to another. 

Cases of appropriations made to the use 
of the community at large: — If a person | 
construct a reservoir for public use, or a j 
caravansera for travellers, or erect a house 
upon the infidel frontiers for the accommo¬ 
dation of the Mussulman warriors in their 
excursions (which is termed a Ribat), or 
dedicate ground as a burying place, his 
right of property therein is not extinguished : 
until the magistrate issue a decree to that j 
effect ; because no termination of the pro- | 
prietor’s right takes place in this instance, 1 
insomuch that he may still lawfully con- | 
tinue to use those things (by residing in the ! 
house or Ribat, or drinking water out of the 
reservoir, or interring in the burial-place). 
It is therefore requisite either that the 
magistrate issue a degree, in order to com¬ 
plete the alienation, or that the founder him¬ 
self refer the appropriation to his decease, in 
order that it may stand as a bequest, and 
become absolute upon that event, in the 
same manner as in the case of an appro¬ 
priation made to the use of the poor. It is 
otherwise in the case of a mosque, because 
in that instance no right of usufruct remains 
to the founder, as the mosque appertains 
solely to God independent of any magis¬ 
terial decree. All that is here advanced is 


according to Haneefa. Aboo Yoosaf is of 
opinion that the person's right of property 
ceases on the instant of his saying, “I lhave 
made this for such and such purposes" (of 
residence, interment, or so forth), because 
with him it is a rule that appropriation is 
absolute, and that consignment is not a con¬ 
dition of it. Mohammed maintains that as 
soon as people drink water out of the reser¬ 
voir, or enter the caravansera, or warriors 
take up their residence in the Ribat, or in¬ 
terment takes place in the burying-ground, 
the proprietor's right is extinguished; be¬ 
cause consignment (which he holds to be 
a condition) is established by such acts, as 
the consignment of any thing must be made 
in the mode proper t > that thing. It is 
sufficient also (according to him) if these 
acts be performed by, or with respect to 
only a single individual; because as the 
whole community cannot engage in those 
acts, regard must necessarily be had to 
them as performed in any single instance. 
Wells and fountains are also subject to the 
same rule. 

Thev may he consigned to a procurator .— 
If, in the cases last recited, the founder con¬ 
sign the article to a Mootwalee or procurator, 
such consignment is approved, because the 
procurator is in the character of a deputy, 
and the act of the deputy is the act of the 
i principal. With respect to a mosque, indeed 
! some allege that the delivery of it to a pro- 
! curat r is not a complete consignment, be- 
I cause there is no business for a procurator 
in a mosque. Others again say that con¬ 
signment is established, as it is necessary, in 
a mosque, that there be some person to keep 
it in order, and lock up the doors ; the con¬ 
signment of a mosque, therefore, to a pro¬ 
curator is approved Some also assert that 
a burying-ground is considered in the same 
light as a mo«quc in this particular, because 
the procurator of a burying gro\ nd is an 
office not in use. Others, again, maintain 
that it resembles a reservoir, or caravansera; 
if. therefore, it be delivered to a procurator, 
consignment is established ; because such an 
appointment is valid, although it be con¬ 
trary to general usage. 

Appropriations may he consigned to the 
prince of chief magistrate —If a man, hav¬ 
ing a hou?e in Mecca, appropriate it to the 
accommodation of pilgrims, or if a person, 
having a house in any other place, appro- 
! priate it to the accommodation of the poor, 
i or mendicants, or, having a house upon the 
, frontiers, dedicate it to the accommodation 
, of the Mussulman warriors and their cattle, 

: or dedicate the revenue from his lands to the 
support of the warriors in the way of God,* 
and make over or consign those houses or 
lands to the prince (who is empowered to 
act in those particulars) such consignment 
is lawful. If, therefore, the person in ques- 

* That is engaged in war against the 
infidels. 
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tion be afterwards desirous of revoking his 
appropriation, he cannot lawfully do so, for 
the reasons before alleged. The revenue 
arising from the lands, however, is lawful 
to the poor only, and not to the rich ; but 
the use of an> of the other articles (such 
as residing in the caravansera, or drinking 
waterfromthe well, fountain, or reservoir) 
are lawful to rich and poor alike The rea¬ 
sons of this distinction are twofold. First, 
people in general, in the appropriation of a 
revenue, intend only the relief of the needy, 
whereas, in that of the other articles, the 
accommodation of rich and poor is equally 
indended. Secondly, the articles of drink 
and lodging are requisite equally to the 
rich and to the poor ; but in the article of 
pecuniary assistance, the rich are not neces¬ 
sitous, on account of their wealth, whereas 
the poor are necessitous. 


BOOK XVI 

OF SALE. 

Definition of the terms used in sale — 
Beeya, or sale, in the language of the law, 
signifies an exchange of property for pro¬ 
perty with the mutual consent of the parties 
Shirra signifies purchaser. The seller is termed 
Bayee : the purchasee Mooshterree : the 
thing sold Moobea : and the price Simmin. 

Chap. I.—Introductory, 

Ciap. II.—Of Optional Conditions. 

Chap. Ill —Of Option of Inspection. 

Chap. IV.—Of Option of Defect 

Chap. V.—Of invalid, null, and 

abominable sales. 

Chap, VI.—Of Akala, or the dissolu¬ 
tion of Sales. • 

Chap VII.—Of Sales of Profit and of 
Friendship. 

Chap. VIII.—Of Ribba, or Usury. 

Chap. IX.—Of Rights and Appen¬ 
dages. 

Chap. X.—Of Claims of Right. 

Chap. XI.—Of Silim Sales. 

Sale is contracted by declaration and 
acceptance. — Sale is completed by declara¬ 
tion and acceptance, the speech of the first 
speaker, of the contracting parties, being 
termed the declaration, and that of the last 
speaker the acceptance. Thus, if Zeid 
should first say to Omer, *T have sold to 
you a particular article belonging to me for 
ten dirms," and Omar should then say, *T 
have bought that article belonging to . you 
for the said price/' the speech of Zeid is in 
that case termed the declaration, and that of 
Omar the acceptance. If, on the contrary, 
Omar should first say to Zeid, “I have 
purchased a particular article belonging to 
you for ten dirms/' and Zeid should then 
say, "I have sold the same to you for the 


said price," the speech of Omar is in this 
case teamed the declaration and that of Zeid 
ihe acceptance. 

Expressed either in the preterite or the 
present —It i s a necessary condition that 
the declaration and acceptance be expressed 
(in the present or preterite tense indicative ; 
for if either be expressed in the imperative 
or future the contract is incomplete. Thus, 
if the seller should say to the purchaser. "Buy 
this article belong to me for ten dirms/' 
and the purchaser reply, "l have bought the 
said article for ten dirms,"—or if the seller 
should say "I have sold this article to you for 
ten dirms," and the purchaser reply, "I will 
purchase the said article for ten dirms;'’— 
in neither case would the sale be binding. 

Or by any expressions calculat d to convey 
the same meaning. —It is to be observed that 
in the same manner as a sale is established 
bv the words "I have bought," or "I have 
sold: so also is it established by an other 
v ords expressive of the same meaning ;— 
as if either of the parties, for instance, 
should say, "I am contended with this 
price," or "I have given you this artic e 
for a certain price :" or "take this article 
for a certain price because, in sale, 
regard is had to the spirit of the contract, 
and the particular use of the words bought 
and sold is not required ; whenc it is that 
sale mav be contracted simply be a Taata or 
mutual surrender, where they seller gives 
the article sold to the purchaser, and the 
purchaser in return gives the price to the 
seller, without the interposition of speeeh. 
Some have alleged that this mode of sale by 
a mutual surrender is valid with relation to 
things of small value ; but not otherwise 
It is. however, certain that sale by a mutual 
surrender is valid in everv case, as it estab¬ 
lishes the mutual consent of the parties. 

Objection —It would appear that the 
sale, as recited above, to be rendered com¬ 
plete by the words "Take thi«," &c. is not 
valid, as it was before declared to be a neces- 
j sarv condition that both declaration and ac- 
[ ceptance should be expressed in th.* present or 
preterite tense indicative, and neither of 
them in the imperative. 

Reply. —Tn this case the words *'Take/' 
Sec . are not of themselves declaration, but 
merely indicate the existence of a declara¬ 
tion in the preterite tense ;—as if the seller 
had first said, "I have sold this thing." and 
were then to add, "Take this," &c , for the 
command is consequent to the declaration. 

The acceptance may be deferred until the 
breaking up of the meeting ; whether the 
declaration t be made personally. —If either 
of the parties make a declaration, it is in 
the power of the other to withhold his 
acceptance or refusel until the breaking up 
of the meeting ; and this power is termed 
the option of acceptance.* The reason of 
this is that if such a power did not rest tn 
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one of the parties, it must necessarily follow 
that the sale would take effect without his 
consent. It is to be observed, in this 
instance, that as the declaration is not of 
itself efficient to complete the contract, the 
person making the declaration is at liberty 
to recede from it. 

Or by letter, or message. —Ir either the 
buyer or seller should send a letter or a 
message to the other, that other has the 
power of suspending his acceptance or re¬ 
fusal until he leave the place or meeting 
where he received such message or letter. 

An offer made by the purchaser cannot be 
restricted by the seller , to any particular ] 
part of the goods. —If the purchaser make a 
declaration of his purchase of merchandise 
at a particular price, the seller is not in that 
case entitled to construe his acceptance as 
limited to a part of the merchandise only at 
a rate proportionate to the declaration for 
the whole ;—and, in the same manner, if 
a seller should make a similar declaration, 
the purchaser is not at liberty to construe 
his purchase after that manner ;—because 
this is a deviation from the terms proffered; 
and also because the declarer has not ex¬ 
pressed his assent thereto. 

Unless he ovpose a particular rate or price 
to particular parts or portions. —If, however, 
the person who makes the declaration 
should specify a particular rate, opposed 
to particular parts of the merchandise, the 
acceptance may be limited. Thus if a person 
should say. "I will sell this heap of grain for 
ten dirms/' the purchaser, if he declare his 
acceptance, is not in that case at liberty to 
limit his purchase to half the grain for five 
dirms ; whereas, if the seller should say, “I 
will sell this grain at the rate of one man for 
a dirm," the purchaser after declaring his i 
acceptance, may limit his purchase to what j 
quantity he pleases. 

// the acceptance be not expressed indue 
time, the declaration is null — If either a 
seller or purchaser make a declaration, and 
one of the parties quit the place before any 
acceptance be expressed, the declaration so 
made is void. 

Declaration and acceptance, absolutely ex¬ 
pressed, render the sale binding, — When the 
declaration and acceptance are absolutely 
expressed, without any stipulations, the sa’e 
becomes binding, and neither party has the 
power of retracting unless in a case of a 
defect in the goods, or their not having been 
inspected. According to Shafei, each of the 
parties possesses the option of the meeting* 
(that is, they are each St liberty to tetract 
until the meeting break up and a separation 
take place),—because of a saying recorded of 
the Prophet "The buyer and seller has each 
an option until they separate." Our doctors 
argue that the dissolution of the contract, 
after being confirmed by declaration and ac¬ 
ceptance, is an injury to right of one of 
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the parties ; and that the tradition quoted by 
Shafei alludes to option of acceptance, as 
already explained. 

Where the article and the price are both 
produced, the sale is complete , without any 
specification of quantity or amount.—I f, at 
the time of concluding a contract of sale, 
either the merchandise, or the price, or both 
be present and alluded to in it (as if the seller 
should say, "I have sold this wheat to you for 
these dirms," or the purchaser, "With these 
dirnr* now present I have purchased such an 
article belonging to you"), in this case the 
sale is valid, although neither the quantity of 
wheat (such as "so many loads," for in¬ 
stance), nor the amount of the money (such 
as "so many dirms"), be mentioned ; for the 
reference made to them is sufficient to ascer¬ 
tain the subjects of the contract, anti docs not 
leave room for any dispute. 

But a mention of money : without a speci- 
fication of the sum (unless it be produced upon 
the spot), is not valid —If, at the time of con¬ 
cluding the contract, the dirms or deenars be 
not present, so as to admit of being referred 
to ; in this case the general mention of 
them, without a specifica’ion of the numbers 
or of the quahty, is not vaiid ; because the 
delivery of them on the part of the purchaser 
is requisite ; and as the general mention of 
them would occasion a contention between 
the purchaser and seller (the one wishing to 
give a few ani of a bad quality, the other 
insisting on a greater number and a better 
quality), the delivery would therefore be¬ 
come impracticable. (It is here proper to 
observe, that every species of uncertainty 
which may prove an occassion of contention 
is invalid, in a contract of sale.) 

A sale may be entered into either for ready 
money , or with specification of a promised 
time of payment* —A sale is valid either for 
ready money or for a future payment : pro- 
yided the period be fixed ; because of the 
words of the Koran, "absolute sale is law¬ 
ful ; " and also, because there is a tradition 
of the Prophet having purchased a garment 
from a Jew, and promising to pay the price 
at a fixed future period, pledging his coat of 
mail for the performance of it. It is indis¬ 
pensably requisite, however, that the perior 
of payment be fixed as an uncertainty in 
this respect might occasion a contention, and 
be preventive of its execution, since the seller 
would naturally demand the payment of the 
price soon, and the buyer would des.re to 
defer it. 

The price must be stipulated at some known 
and determinate rate. —A sale, stipulating a 
payment of dirms in an absolute manner (as 
if a person should say, "I have sold this for 
ten dirms") is valid : provided, however, that 
all the different species of dirms be of the 
same value : and in that case the purchaser 
is entitled to pay the price in any of the 
species he pleases.—If the different species of 
dirms be of different value, the sate then rests 
upon that which is most generally in use. If, 
however, the different species be of different 
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values, and it be impossible to ascertain the 
one of most common use, the absolute expres¬ 
sion of dirms in this ca^e renders the sale 
void, because the price being thereby ren¬ 
dered uncertain, a contention must necessarily 
ensue : still, however, if the parties choose to 
remove the cause of contention by voluntarily 
fixing the rate, the sale is valid. 

Grain may be sold for other grain of a 
different species. —It is lawful to sell wheat, 
or other kinds of grain either by means of 
measures of rsnacitv. or bv conjecture,* 
provided it be in exchange for a different 
kind of grain : because the Prophet ha»sa ; d, 
"Sell anv t' ing that is in exchange for a 
different kind, in whatsoever manner you 
please and without regard to the equality :** 
and also, because the uncertainty in this 
case pmves no har to its delivery. Ft is oot 
lawful, how’vrr, to sell grain in exchange 
for the same kind, bv conjecture, because this 
is of an usurious nature. 

Goods mav sold bv a weight nr .measure¬ 
ment which i" not of anv part*cu J ai standard. 
—Ft is lawful, in «ale. to u*e rise measure of 
a particular vessel of which the exact cana- 
* citv mav not he ascertained,—or the weight 
of a particular stone, the exact weighr of 
which is not ascertained,—because the un¬ 
certainty in this case cannot be productive 
of contention, since either of these instru¬ 
ments of estimation mav be used *»nd th* 
delivery take place immediately after ; an 1 
it is not probable that the vessel nr stone 
•'hould be lost or destroyed in the interval 
between the measurement and the delivery, 
the only case in which a contention could 
arise. 

Except in a rase of Sillim sale — A mea¬ 
surement of this kind, however, is not 
allowed in Sillim r ales (that is. where t^e 
price is advanced, and the merchandise de-* 
livered afterwards), because in such case 
there is a probailitv of the vessel or stone 
being lost or destroyed during the long 
interval that takes place between the con¬ 
clusion of the contract and the delivery of 
the goods ; in which ca*e, as the parties had 
no other crit rion (during the existence of the 
stone or vessel) than their eyesight to judge 
from, a contention might afterwards arise as 
to the size or weight of the stone or vessel. 

A sale fixing a particular price to each 
particular part or portion of goads, in the 
gross, extends only to one such part —Ff a 
person sell a heap of grain, by declaring. "I 
nave sold this heap at the rate of one dirm 
for everv Kafeez," + in this case (according 
to Haneefa) the sale takes place in one 
Kafeez only : nor can it extend bevond that 
quantity, unless the seller should exolain, 
in the same meeting, the sum of the Kafeez's. 
The two disciples are of opinion that the 
sale of the whole is valid in both cases, 

• * ■ ■ ■“ * 
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+A measure containing about sixty-four 
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The reasoning of Haneefa is that it is im¬ 
practicable to extend the sale to the whole of 
the heap, because both the goods to be de¬ 
livered and the price to be received are in 
this case uncertain : it must therefore be 
construed as existing in one Kafeez. the only 
ascertained quantity. It is rendered vaild, 
however, with resp?ct to the whole quantity, 
by the removal of the uncertainty,—that is, 
by the seller either exp’aining the total, or 
ascertaining it by measurement during the 
meeting. T 1 e argument of the two disciples 
is. that the p'wer of r* moving the uncer¬ 
tainty rests with the parties: and that the 
uncertainty, in this case, ought not to be 
deemed a bar to rhe validity of the sale ; in 
the same manner as it is not a bar where a 
person sells one slave out of two. leaving it 
in the option of the purchaser to fix one either 
of th«»m 

And a sale expressing the whole quantity, 
in this wav , i* altogether void, unless the 
amount of the whole be particularly specified 
— If a person say. "I have sold my flock of 
goats at the rate of one dirm for each," the 
sale in that case is altogether invalid,—in 
other words, it is not extended even to one 
goat,—according to Haneefa ; and in the 
same manner, the sale is altogether invalid 
if a person sell cloth at the rate of ons dirm 
the yard, without explaining the number of 
vards ; and the same of every other article, 
such as wood, pots, or the like. The two 
disciples are of opinion that, in all these 
cases, the sale is valid with respect to the 
whole quantity ; because the removal of the 
uncertainty is in the power of the parties; 
and also, because such uncertainty does not 
prevent the validity of the sale, as is demon- 
started in the preceding case. 'The argu¬ 
ments of Haneefa in stipi ort of his opinion 
are also the same as those advanced by him 
in the preceding case ;—in which, however, 
he has admitted the validity of the sal* with 
resoect to one Kafeez of wheat, because all 
Kafeez'sof wheat being the same, no con¬ 
tention can arise in the delivery of it,— 
whereas, in the case in question, the different 
articles, comprehending in themselves un¬ 
equal unities the delivery could not be 
made without conten ion. 

If the quantity agreed for fall slort, the 
purchaser may either take it, or undo the 
contract. — If a person purchase a heap of 
grain for one hundred dirms, on the condi¬ 
tion of the heap amounting to one hundred, 
Kafeez’s; and it be afterwards discovered to 
fall short of that arribunt, in this case the 
purchaser has the option of either taking the 
actual amount, at a rate proportioned to the 
terms of the contract, or of undoing th • 
contract entirely ; because a branch of th c 
terms takes place before the deed is rendered 
complete since, in order to render the deed 
complete, it is necessary that the actual quan¬ 
tity stipulated be taken possession of. 

But, if it exceed, the sale is valid to the 
amount of the quantity bargained for.—I f' 
on the other hand, the heap be afterwards 
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found to contain an excess beyond the stipu¬ 
lated amount; the sale is valid with respect 
to the amount of the one hundred Kafeez's, 
and the excess continues the property of the 
seller ; because the sale is restricted to a 
specific quantity ; and the excess is not 
included in the description, so as to be 
a dependant thereof, and not a separate 
article. 

If the quantity be of a nature capable of 
specification and fall short , the purchaser 
may either take it, or undo the bargain .— 
If a person sell a piece of cloth for ten dirms, 
on the condition of its contents amounting 
to ten yards,—or a piece of ground for one 
hundred dirms, on condition of its measuring 
one hundred yards,—and a deficiency after¬ 
wards, appear, the purchaser has in that case 
the option either of cancelling the bargain 
entirely, or of taking the ground, or cloth 
thus defective, at the stipulated price ; for 
the specification of yards is a mere descrip¬ 
tion of the length and breadth ; and no part 
of the price is opposed to the description of 
the wares ;—in the same manner as in cases 
with respect to animals ;—in other words; if 
a person purchase a goat, which afterwards 
appears to want an ear, he would have the 
option of taking the defective goat for the 
rice stipulated, or of undoing the bargain : 
ut he would have no right to diminish the 
price on account of such defect, because no 
part of the price is opposed to the car in 
particular, so as to admit of any fixed dimi¬ 
nution on account of its deficiency ;—and so 
also in the case in question. It is otherwise 
in the preceding case, relative to wheat ; be¬ 
cause there the deficiency comes under the 
head of the quantity and not the description 
of the wheat; and the price being opposed 
to quantity, a proportionate diminution is 
accordingly made from it. Still, however, 
the purchaser has the option of undoing the 
contract if he please, on account of the 
difference from the terms ; his consent 
having been given to the purchase of one 
hundred Kafeez's. 

But if it exceed, the sale is binding to the 
amount agreed for. —If however, the ground 
or the cloth should prove larger than the 
description, in this case the excess becomes 
the property of the purchaser, and no option 
remains to the seller, because (as has been 
already explained) the specification of yards 
relates merely to description and not to sub¬ 
stance. The case, in short, becomes the 
same as if he had sold a slave on the sup¬ 
position of his being defective, but who 
afterwards proves to be perfect. 

// the quantity be so expressed as to relate 
both to description and to substance, the pur¬ 
chaser may either stand to or undo the bar¬ 
gain , whether it exceed or fall short of the 
amount specified. — If a person sell a piece 
of*cloth, by declaring, "I have sold this 
piece of cloth, which measures one hundred 
yards, at the rate of one dirm for each yard," 
and a deficiency should afterwards appear, 
in this case the purchaser has the option, 
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either of taking it, with a proportional 
deduction from the price, or of dissolving 
the contract entirely ; because, although the 
specification of yards comes under the head 
of description, yet in this case the yards are 
considered as relating to the substance, the 
seller having opposed the price to each of 
them, which renders each (as it were) a 
separate piece of cloth. Besides, if the 
seller should take the defective quantity at 
the rate proposed for the whole, it would 
follow that the terms of the contract (namely, 
the payment of one dirm per yard) did not 
take place :—if, on the other hand the 
amount of the cloth exceed one hundred 
yards, the purchaser has, the option, either 
of taking the whole, at the tate of one dirm 
for each yard, or of dissolving the bargain ; 
for although he has an advantage in the 
receipt of more cloth than he had contracted 
for, yet this being tempered with a loss, in 
the necessity it lays him under of paying an 
additional sum, he is therefore left at liberty 
either to abide by the contract on these con¬ 
ditions, or to undo it. 

The sale of a specfic number of yards of 
a tenement is null ; but not the sale of a 
share —If a person purchase ten yards of 
a house or bath measuring one hundred 
yards, such purchase is invalid, according 
to Haneefa, whether the buyer may or may 
not have known the measurement of the 
whole house. The two disciples maintain 
that it is valid. If, on the contrary, a per¬ 
son purchase ten shares of a house or bath 
containing one hundred shares, it is valid, 
in the opinion of all our doctors The argu¬ 
ment adduced by the two disciples in support 
of their opinion is, that ten yards of house 
of an hundred yards in capacity are in fact 
the same as ten shares out of an hundred 
shares. Haneefa, in support of his doctrine, 
argues that a yard, in its original meaning, 
is a stick applied to the purpose of measure¬ 
ment ; but it is also used to denote the thing 
measured, and the thing so measured must 
be relative and not an abstract idea of the 
mind, such as a share : now it is impossible, 
in this case, to render such yards relative, 
since there exists an uncertainty, as no men¬ 
tion is made of the particular s dc of the 
house from which they have been measured : 
and such uncertainty would occasion conten¬ 
tion between the parties. It is otherwise 
with respect to shares, for these are abstract 
ideas of the mind and not undefined rela¬ 
tives : and although, of consequence, an un¬ 
certainty exist with respect to them also, yet 
such uncertainty cannot occasion a conten¬ 
tion, since the possessor of ten shares of the 
house may either enjoy them indefinitely, or 
may receive his share according to the mode 
prescribed in the division of joint property, 

The purchase of a package of cloth is null, 
if it contain more or less than the quantity of 
pieces agreed for. —If a person purchase of 
package t containing cloth, on condition of 
there being ten pieces in it, and it afterwards 
appear that there are nine or eleven pieces in 
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it, the sals is invalid, because of the uncer¬ 
tainty, with regard to the price, in the one 
case, and to the merchandise in the other; 
for in case of there being nine pieces, as the 
price of the piece wanting is unknown, that 
of the remaining nine is of consequence also 
unknown ; and where, on the other hand, 
there is one too m my, it is unknown which 
are the specific ten that ought to be delivered. 

Unless the seller previous y specify the 
price of each particular piece. — Ip, however, 
thesel'er should explain the price of each 
piece of cloth, and there be too few, the sale 
is valid ; but the purchaser has the option of 
undoing it if h? pie se $ whereas, if there be 
too many, it is invalid, because of the uncer¬ 
tainty with rcsnect to the goods, as it would 
be impossible lo a«certain the particular ten 
that are included in the *ale,—So ve have 
said that in case of deficiency also the sale is 
invalid, according to Hancefa But this is 
unfounded. 

A sale is null in tofo, if the desor ption of 
the goads "e? at all fallacious — Ip a person 
sell two pieces of doth, on the condition of 
their being Heratee, and one of them after¬ 
wards prove to be Murwal'e?.* in that case 
the sale is comp’etely invalid, that is, does 
not hoUl good even with respect to the true 
one, although the seller should have specified 
the prices of both ; lor when the seller joined 
together bodi pieces in the declaration of a 
sale of Heratee pieces, he, as it were, estab¬ 
lished a condition that the purchaser should 
accept a piece of Murwallee which being a 
false condition, the sale is therefore annulled. 

Case of tie purchase of a piece of a cloth at 
so much per yard .— If a person purchase a 
piece of cloth, on the condition of its inea 
sunng ten yards, and at the rate of one dirm 
f r each yard, and the measurement after¬ 
wards prove to be ten yaids and a half, or 
nine yards and a half, in this case the pur- 1 
chaser (according to Haneefa) must pay ten 
dirms in the first instance, and nine in the 
second ; still having the option to undoing 
the contract if he please, Aboo Yoosaf alleges 
that if the purchaser choose to abide by the 
contract, he must pay eleven dirms in the 
first instance, and ten in the second. The 
opinion of Mohammed is, that in case the 
purchaser chooses to abide by the contract, 
he must pay ten and a half dirms in the first 
instance, and nine and a half in the second ; 
because the measurement of a yard having 
been fixed at one dirm, it necessarily follows 
that half a yard must be rated at half a 
dirm. The reasoning of Aboo Yoosaf is that 
as the price of each yard was fixed at one 
dirm, it follows that each yard becomes 
virtually a distinct piece of cloth ; and as 
one of these proves defective, it follows that 
the purchaser has the option either of un¬ 
doing the bargain, or of taking the goods 
according to the terms of the contract. The 
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arguments adduced by Haneefa in support 
of his opinion are, that the specification of 
yards is considered as referring to the de¬ 
scription, and not the real quantity of the 
thing, excepting only where the price of each 
given measurement is specifically stipulated 
as a condition of the contract. Now, as in 
the case in question, the rale is opposed to 
each completed yard, but not to any smaller 
quantity, it follows that such smaller quan¬ 
tity must be considered as remaining in its 
original form.—that is, as applying merely 
to description, ana therefore cannot involve 
an additional payment Some have observed 
that in coarse cotton cloths, of which the 
extreme and inreiior parts are of a sinilar 
texture, it is not lawful for the purchaser to 
take any excess beyond the terms of the 
contract ; as it may be cut off and restored to 
the seller without any injury to the piece, in 
the manner of things estimable by weight ; 
and hence the learned deem it lawful to sell 
even a single yard of it 

In the sale of a hmse the foundation 
and superstructu e are both included — If 
a pers m sell the pla'e of his abo ie (in other 
words, his house), the foundation and super¬ 
structure arc both included in such sale, 
although they may not have been specified 
by the seller ; because they are compre¬ 
hended in the common acceptation of the 
term ; and also, because, being joined to the 
ground in the nature of fixtures, they are 
considered as dependant parts of it. 

In the sate of lar.d t the trees upon it are 
included. —In a sale of land, the trees upon it 
are included, although they be not specified, 
because they are joined to it, in the same 
rnarncr as foundation and superstructure in 
the preceding case. 

But not the corn .— In a sale of ground, 
the grain then growing on it is not included, 
unless particularly specified by the seller ; 
because it is joined to the giound, not as a 
fixture, but for the purpose of being cut 
away from it, in the same manner as goods 
of any kind which may have been placed 
upon it. 

Nor , in the sale of a tree, is the fruit then 
upon it im luded. —So also, if a person should 
sell a tree on wnich fruit is growing, the fruit 
bei ngs to the seller, unless it had been 
specifically included in the sale ; because 
the Prophet has said, "If a person sell a 
date tree with fruit upon it, the fruit 
b. longs to the seller, unless the purchaser 
should have stipulated*its delivery to him as 
a condition of sale." Besides, although the 
fruit be, in fact, a part of the tree, yet as it 
is intended to be plucked and gathered, and 
not to be suffered to hang on the tree, it is 
therefore the same as grain. 

But the purchaser must immediately clear 
these away .—It is to be observed, however*, 
that in the sale of a tree with fruit, or of 
ground with grain upon it, the seller must 
be immediately desired to clear them away, 
and deliver the property to the purchaser ; 
because, in these cases, the property of the 
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purchaser and seller being implicated to¬ 
gether! it becomes incumbent on the seller 
to clear away what belongs to him ; in the 
same manner as if he had placed any of his 
goods upon the ground in which case^ the 
clearance of them would have been requisite. 
Shafei maintains that in both these cases the 
grain and the fruit must be suffered to re¬ 
main until they become ripe, because there 
ought to be a period stipulated for the de¬ 
livery of the things sold, and that period 
ought to be extended to the complete growth 
and maturity of these vegetables ; in the 
same manner as in the case of a lease of 
ground, where if, at the expiration of the 
lease, the grain on the ground be green, it 
is suffered to remain until it ripen. Our 
doctors, on the other hand, argue that the 
obligation is the same on a lessee ; and if he 
be permitted to extend the lease on account 
of the unripeness of the grain, he must, how¬ 
ever, pay additional rent for it, which is a 
substitute for the delivery ; and the sub¬ 
stitute is in effect the same as the thing 
itself. It is to be observed that in the sale of 
a tree, the fruit is not included, whether it 
be of an appreciable nature or otherwise, 
unless it be specifically mentioned. 

In the sale of ground, the seed s own in it 
is not included—I f a person sell a piece of 
ground in which seed has been sown, but of 
which the growth has not appeared above 
ground, in this case the seed is not included 
in the sale. If the apparent growth should 
have taken place though not in such a de¬ 
gree as to render the vegetable of any value, 
in this case there is a difference of opinion 
Some allege that the vegetation is not in¬ 
cluded in the sale : and others, that it is. 
This difference of opinion has its foundation 
in the different sentiments which the parties 
entertain with regard to the validity of the 
sale of vegetation, prior to its being fit to b^ 
cut down by the hook, or used by animals in 
the way of forage : for those who consider the 
separate sale of such vegetition to be valid, 
are of opinion that is not incl uded ; whilst 
those who consider the sale of it as invalid, 
are of opinion that it is included in the sale 
of the ground. 

The time-product is not included, in the 
zaleoflandor trees, although the rights and 
appendages he expressed' in the contract .— 
Grain and fruit are not included in a sale of 
ground, or of a tree, although the purchaser 
and seller specify the rights and appendages 
(in other words, although the seller declare, 
*'I have sold this ground, in this tree, with 
all its rights and appendages"), because 
grain and fruit do not fall under these de¬ 
scriptions. (The rights of a thing are those 
without which it cannot be enjoyed, and 
which form the principal object of possession, 
Ach as a watercourse or a road : the appen¬ 
dages are things from which we derive use; 
but which are more particularly considered 
as dependant parts; such as a cook-room, or a 
house for keeping water.) In the same man¬ 
ner, if the seller should say, "I have sold 


this tree, or this piece of ground, with every 
thing small and great of its rights and ap¬ 
pendages which I possess in it " still neither 
the fruit nor the grain is included in it. 

Nor unless all its dependencies be generally 
expressed .— If however, he should say, in a 
general manner, *'I have sold this tree (or 
this piece of ground), with every thing great 
and small which I possess in it," in this case 
the grain and the fruit are necessarily in¬ 
cluded in it. 

Nor can any product he included after 
being gathered or cut down —It is to ob¬ 
served that grain which has been cut, or fruit 
which has been plucked, cannot by any con¬ 
struction whatever be included in the sale, 
unless expressly mentioned as such 

Fruit may be sol I upon the tree in every 
state of growth. —The sale of fruit upon a 
tree is valid, whether the strength of the 
fruit be ascertained or not ; that is, whether 
it may or may not have reached such a 
degree of strength as may preseive it from 
common accidents ; because fruit is a pro¬ 
perty of certain value, eith r immediately, 
in case of its being ripe, or hereafter, in case 
of its being in an unripe state (some have 
said that the sale of fruit in a weak state is 
invalid : the first doctrine is however, the 
most authentic) : and th** sale of fruit in an 
absolute manner being valid, the purchaser 
must immediately take it from the tree, 
wheather this be particularly expressed as a 
condition in the sale or otherwise. 

But if the contract involve any condition 
not properly appertaining to sale, it is null .— 
If, however, the condition of suffering the 
fruit to remain on the tree be stipulated, the 
sale is null, because such a condition is ille¬ 
gal, since it implicates together the right of 
property of the two parties, which is repug¬ 
nant to the nature of sale : and every condi¬ 
tion of this kind invalidates the sale. Re¬ 
sides, in this case, it must necessarily fol'ow 
that one deed is interwoven with another ; in 
other words, that either a loan or a lease is 
implicated with the sale, which is unlawful. 
In the same manner, the sale of grain, with 
a stipulation of leaving it on the seller’s 
ground, is unlawful, and for the same reason 
The same rule also obtains (according to 
Haneefa and Aboo Yoosaf) where the fruit 
or corn has attained its full growth, as this 
implicates the right of property of two par¬ 
ties. Mohammad is of opinion that, in this 
instance, such a condition is lawful, because 
of the existence of the whole of the thing in 
question ; whereas, in the former case, the 
part of the property which afterwards vege¬ 
tated was not in being at the time of the 
conclusion of the deed ; and the stipulation 
of a condition with regard to a nonentity 
being illegal, the sale is therefore null. 

The additional growth of fruit purchased 
on the tree, if suffered to continue upon it, by 
consent of the seller, is the property' of the 
purchaser .—If a person purchase fruit upon 
the tree before it had reache ^ its full growth, 
in an absolute manner (that is without 
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stipulating the condition of its remaining 
upon the tree until it become ripe), and 
afterwards, with the permission of (he seller, 
suffer it to hang on the tree, in this case the 
additional growth becomes his lawful pro¬ 
perty. If, however, he act in this manner 
without the consent of the seller ; he mu*t 
then bestow the difference in charity, as be¬ 
ing the produce of the property of another 
without the consent of that other. If, on 
the other hand, the sale should have taken 
place when the fruit had attained its full 
growth, and the purchaser suffer it to remain 
until it become ripe, he is not on that account 
required to bestow any thing in charity, be¬ 
cause in this instance a change from one 
state to another takes place without any in¬ 
crease being made to the substance. 

And so also if the purchaser take a lease 
of the tree —If a person, having in an abso¬ 
lute manner purchased fruit which had not 
attained its full growth, should afterwards 
suffer it to remain on the tree till it become 
ripe, by taking a lease of the tree till that 
period, in this case the increase of substance 
is lawful to him, because the lease is null, on 
account of a want of precise knowledge with 
respect to the period of it.--and also, on 
account of its not having been warranted by 
absolute necessity, since it was in the power 
of the leases to have purchased th» tree itself : 
— and the lease being null, there remains on'y 
the consent of the seller, to which regard 
must be ha"). 

But this rule does not hold with respect to 
grain purchased upon the ground. —It is 
otherwise where a person purchases grain 
upon the ground, and having then taken a 
lease of the ground until the grain be capa¬ 
ble of being cut down, suffers it to remain 
until that time : for the increase of substance 
is not in such case lawful to him, since the 
lease so made is invalid, and an invalid lease 
is the occasion of baseness and abomination * 

Any new fruit which may grow in the 
interim ts the property of the seller and 
purchaser. —If a person, in an unconditional 
manner, purchase fruit upon a tree which 
had not completely vegetated, and after¬ 
wards, before he had received a formal seisin 
of it, new fruit should grow, in this case the 
sale is invalid, because of the impracticability 
of delivery on the part of the seller, from the 
impossibility of distinguishing between what 
was the subject of the sale and what was not 
But if new fruit should appear after the seisin 
of the purchaser, such fruit is in an equal 
degree the right of both, because of its in¬ 
termixture with the property of both. The 
assertion of the purchaser, however, with 
regard to the quantity, is credited, because 
the fruit is in his possession. (The sale of 
artichokes or melons which are growing is 
subject to the same law as that of fruit grow* 
ing upon trees). 

Rule in the purchase of vegetable sold on 
a tree. —Ip a person wish to purchase fruit, 
artichokes, or melons, and afterwards to have 
it in his power to let them remain until they 


become ripe, or until they shall yield anew 
crop, so as to have a lawful claim to the pro* 
perty. the expedient to be practised, in order 
to render such conduct legal, is to purchase 
the tree or bed itself, and after clearing it of 
the fruit when ripe, to undo the contract of 
sale with regard to the tree or bed.* 

If a person should sell fruit, with a reser¬ 
vation of a specific number of Ratls of it. 
the sale is invalid, whether the fruit be upon 
the tree or off it ; because although the 
reservation be itself specific and known, yet 
the residue is unknown. It is otherwise 
where a reservation is made of a specific 
tree ; because there the remainder is known, 
being obvious to the eye.—Our author re¬ 
marks that this doctrine is conformable to 
a tradition of Hasan, adopted by Tahavee : 
but that such a sale is valid, according to 
the Zahir Rawayet, and also in the » pinion 
of Shafei, because it is a rule that whatever 
may be lawfully sold, separately, may also 
be lawfully excepted from a deed of sale. 
Thus the sale of one Kafee^ from a heap of 
grain being lawful, the exception of it is 
also a lawful act —It is otherwise with 
respect to a foetus in the womb, or any par¬ 
ticular member of an animal : because as 
the separate sale of such subjects is illegal, 
so also is the reservation of them. 

Grain may be sold in the ear, or pulse in 
the husk —The sale of wheat in the ear, or 
of beans in the husk, is valid : and the law 
is the same with respect to rice or rape seed 
in the husk Shafei is of opinion that the 
sale of green beans in the husk, or of 
walnuts, almonds, or Fistachio nuts in the 
& hell. is not valid ; but with respect to 
wheat in the ear, he has given two opposite 
opinions. All these sales are, however, 
valid in the opinion of all our doctors. 
The reasoning of Shafei is that the subject 
of the sale, in these cases, is hidden within 
a thing of no value in itself namely, the 
husk, and that therefore the case becomes 
the same as if a goldsmith should sell a 
heap of earth mixed with particles of gold, 
in exchange for another heap of a similar 
nature, which is invalid. The arguments of 
our doctors upon this point are twofold, 
First, the Prophet has said, M The sale of 
fruit upon the tree, or of grain in the ear, 
is invalid, unless it approach to a state of 
ripeness,! Secondly, wheat is an article 
capable of yielding advantage ; and hence 
the sale of it in the ear is valid in the same 
manner as that of barley, the one being an 
appreciable article aX well as the other. It 
is otherwise with gold dust, for the sale of 


• The consent of the seller is here presup¬ 
posed s for neither of the parties can undo a 
sale without the consent of the other. This 
expedient is therefore suggested on a suppa- 
sition of the future undoing of the sale being 
equally agreeable to both parties. 

f Whence it may be inferred that the sale, 
in the ear, or upon the tree, is admissible. 
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that, mixed with earth, is lawful from 
the possibility of its being usurious. 

The sale of a house includes the fixtures 
and their appendages. —If a person sell a 
house, of which the locks are not of the 
hanging but of the fixed kind, in this case, 
the keys of such locks are considered as in¬ 
cluded in the sale ; because the locks them¬ 
selves are included in the house, in conse¬ 
quence of their being fixtures ; and the sale 
of a lock includes the key, without its being 
expressly stipulated, because it is considered 
as a constituent part of it, since a lock 
without a key is of no use. 

The seller must defray the expense of 
weighers , tellers, measurers f and money - 
essayers —The wages of the measurer* of 
the goods, or of the essayer of the money, 
must be paid by the seller:—the wages of 
the measurer, because, as measurement is 
essential to enable the seller to deliver over 
the goods the payment of the expense at¬ 
tending that falls properly upon him (and 
so also, the wages of weighers or tellers) :— 
and the wages of the essayer, because of a 
tradition, delivered by Ibn Roostim, that 
such is the doctrine of Mohammed ; and also 
for this reason, that the essay of the money 
takes place after the delivery, when it be¬ 
comes the business of the seller to have it 
essayed, in order that he may distinguish 
what is his right and what is not ; and that 
he may ascertain the bad coin in order to 
reject them. Ibn Soomai relates it as the 
opinion of Mohammed that the purchaser 
should defray the wages of the essayer, be¬ 
cause he stands in need of ascertaining the 
good dirms which he has populated to 
deliver, and the good dirms are known by 
means of an essayer, in the same manner as 
quantity by means of a measurer. 

But the charge of weighing the price must 
be defrayed by the purchaser. — The charge 
of weighing the price is due by the pur¬ 
chaser, because he is under the necessity of 
delivering it to the seller, and the delivery 
is completed after ascertainment of the 
weight. In a sale stipulating immediate 
payment, the purchaser must first deliver the 
price to the seller, because his right (namely, 
the goods sold) is of a fixed and determinate 
nature, whereas the price is not so ; and it is 
therefore incumbent on him, in order that 
both parties may be on a part to deliver the 
price to the seller, which fixes and^ deter¬ 
mines it : for it cannot be determined but by 
delivery.f 

# Meaning properly, some person who is 
employed as a sworn or professed measurer. 

T Thus if the price stipulated be ten dirms, 
and the purchaser be in possession of a thou¬ 
sand dirms (for example) in this case, although 
the number ten be determinate, yet the units 
tp compose that number and to be taken from 
a great number, are not specific and deter¬ 
minate, until actually delivered. This doc¬ 
trine is frequently and particularly enlarged 
upon in the sequel of this book. 
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In barter or exchange , the mutual delivery 
must be made by both parties at the same 
time .—In a sale of goods for goods, or of 
money for money, it is necessary that both 
arties make the delivery at the same time ; 
ecause being on a par in point of certainty 
and uncertainty, there is no necessity for a 
prior delivery. 


CHAPTER II. 

OF OPTIONAL CONDITIONS. 

Definition of the term —An optional con¬ 
dition is where one of the parties stipulates 
it as a condition that he may have the option, 
for a period of two or three days, of annulling 
the contract if he nlease. 

A condition of option may be lawfully 
stipualted hy eithe party, — The stipulation 
of a condition of option, on the part either of 
the se’ler or purchaser is lawful : and it may 
be stipulated to continue for three Hays or 
less ; but it must not be extended beyond 
that term ; because it is related that Hooban 
having been defrauded in several of his 
bargains, the Prophet addressed him thus, 
M Hooban, when you make a purchase bar 
deceit, and stipulate a condition of option ” 

Provided it exceed not the term of three 
days .— An optional condition, stipulated to 
remain in force fora period exceeding three 
day«, is unlawful according to Haneefa ; and 
Ziffer and Shafei are of the same opinion. 
The two disciples, on the contrary, maintain 
that it may be stipulated to continue to any 
length of time whatever : because it is re¬ 
lated that Ibn Omar extended it to two 


• Arab. Khiar-al-Shirt. In contracts of 
sale there are five different options: These 
are, 1st. Option of acceptance. 2. Optional 
conditions. 3. Option of determination. 4. 
Option of inspection, and 5. Option from 
defect. An option of'acceptance is a liberty 
which either of the parties: in a contract of 
sale, has of withholding his acceptance, after 
the tender of the other, until the breaking 
up of the meeting. An optional condition is 
where one of the parties stipulates a period 
of three days before he gives his final assent 
to the contract. An option of determination 
is where a person, having purchased one out 
of two or three homogeneous things, stipulates 
a period to enable him to fix his choice. 
Option of inspection, is the power which the 
purchaser of an unseen thing has of rejecting 
it after sight. Option from defect is the 
power which a purchaser has of dissolving 
the contract on the discovery of a defect on 
the merchandise. The translator has thought 
it proper, in this note, to bring into one point 
of view an explanation of the several kinds 
of option, as it may possibly tend to give a 
clearer idea of them than what could be col¬ 
lected from the scattered definitions of them 
as they occur in the course of the work. 
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months ; and also because it is ordained, by 
the law, for the purpose of answering the 
necessities of man, in enabling him to con¬ 
sider and set aside what is bad; and as a 
period of three days may not be sufficient 
for this purpose, the indulgence is therefore 
extended with respect to the merchandise, in 
the same manner as with respect to the price. 
The argument of Haneefa is that an optional 
condition is repugnant to the nature of the 
act, which fixes an immediate obligation on 
the parties, and is allowed only because of 
the saying of the Prophet already quoted ; 
whence it cannot be extended to a period 
beyond what has been there specified 

If it exceed three days, and the stipulating 
paity declare his acceptance before the ex¬ 
piration of the third day, the sate is lawful 
—Although a conditional option beyond 
three days be not permitted, still if such 
a condition be stipulated, and the person 
making such stipulation, before the lapse of 
the three days, declare his acceptance of the 
contract, the sale is in that case valid, ac¬ 
cording to Iianeefa. Ziffer, however, is of 
different opinion ; for he argues that th sale 
being invalid from the beginning, on account 
of the illegality of the condition, it cannot 
be afterwards rendered valid by the re¬ 
moval of such condition. The arguments of 
Haneefa on this point are twofold. First 
as the acceptance < f the sale was declared 
before the lapse of the three days, the cause 
of its invalidity has not begun to operate 
^econdi,V, the invalidity takes place on 
the fourth day ; anil as the acceptance is 
declared before that period, the sale is con¬ 
sequently kept free from any cause of in¬ 
validity From this second argument some 
have considered thar the invalidity of the 
sale does not take place until the commence¬ 
ment of the fourth day ; — whilst others 
(founding their opinion on the first argu¬ 
ment), hold that the contract was invalid 
from the beginning : but is afterwards ren¬ 
dered valid by the removal of the cause of 
its invalidity previous to its operation. 

The payment »f the price may be substi¬ 
tuted as the condition .— It is lawful fora 
person to make a purchase on this condition, 
that "if in the course of three days he do 
not pay th- price, the sale shall be null and 
void " If. however, instead of three days 
he stipulate four, the sale is not valid, 
according to Haneefa and Aboo Yoosaf. 
Mohammed is of opinion that it is valid, 
whether he stipulate four days or more. All 
our doctors, however, agree, that in case of 
such a stipulation having been made, if the 
purchaser in the mean time pay the price, 
previous to the lapse of the third day, the 
sale is valid. The reason of this is that a 
condition of this nature is of the same 
nature with an optional condition, because 
m case the purchaser cannot furnish the 
price, the seller stands in need of a power to 
annul the act. As, moreover, Haneefa holds 
that a sale is invalid, where the condition of 
opti jn axtiii is beyond three days, but may 


afterwards be rendered valid by a formal 
confirmation previous to the lapse of the 
third day, so also in the case in question. 
As Mohammed, on the contrary, holds that 
the extension of the condition of option 
beyond the third day is lawful, so also in the 
present instance. Aboo Yoosaf, on the other 
han although (contrary to analogy) he 
hold t e extending of a condition of option 
beyond three days to be lawful, because of a 
tradition which he quotes to this effect, yet 
is of opi'ion tint the same extention is un¬ 
lawful in the present instance (arguing from 
analogy), as there is no tradition m support 
of it. There is another explanation, from 
analogy, with respect to this rase, winch has 
b>en adopted by Ziffer, to the following 
effect, that, in the sale in question, an in¬ 
valid dissolution has been stipulated (for the 
dissolution is invalid, as it depends upon a 
condition) ; and as a sale is rendered void 
by the stipulation of a valid dissolution, it 
follows that by the stipulation of an invalid 
dissolution it is rendered void a fortiori. 
The reason, however, for a more liberal con¬ 
struction m this pirticular is, that the con¬ 
dition here stipulated is considered as an 
equivalent to a condition of option, as has 
already been explained. 

The se ler, by stipulating a condition of 
option, does not rehnqu sh his property in 
the article sold — If the seller stipulate a 
condition of option, the right of property 
over the g^ods does not in that case shift 
from him, beciuse the completion of the sale 
depends on the mutual consent of the par¬ 
ties, and the condition of option evinces that 
the seller has not completely consented. If, 
therefore, under these circumstances the 
seller should emancipate a slave whom he 
had m that manner sold, the emancipation 
would hold good — Ne.mer is the pm chaser 
in such a case entitled to use or employ the 
goods, although he should have taken pos¬ 
session of them with consent of the seller.— 
If, after the purchaser had possessed himself 
of the goods, they should perish or be de¬ 
stroyed previous to the expiration of the 
period of optional cond tion, he becomes in 
that case responsible for the value ; because 
by the destruction of the goods the sale is 
annulled (for the execution of it rested only 
on the consent of the seller ; and where the 
subject of it is lo t, me execution of it 
becomes imor ictuaoLe ; and it is nud of 
course) ; and as the goods were in pos^essi m 
of the purchaser with a view to purchase 
(which circumstance ' renders a purchaser 
responsible for the value), he is responsible 
accordingly, If, on the other hand, ths 
goods be lost in the possession of the seller, 
the deed is annulled ; and no payment is 
incumbent on the purchaser, in the same 
manner as in the case of an absolute sale, 
that is, a sale where no condition is stipu¬ 
lated. 

But the property in it devolves upon the 
purchaser where the stipulation is ma,e on 
his part ; and he is consequently -'"spO’.sUJe 
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for the loss of the goods.— If the condition 
of option be stipulated by the purchaser, the 
right of property over the goods shifts from 
the seller, because the sale is rendered com¬ 
plete on his part The right of property, 
however, although tt shift from the seller, 
does not vest in the purchaser, according to 
Haneefa. The two disciples have said that 
the purchaser becomes the proprietor ; for, 
if this were not the case, it must necessarily 
follow that, after it moved from the seller, it 
would remain subject to no person ; and this 
is a state not supposed by the law. The 
arguments of Haneefa on this point are two¬ 
fold. First as the righted property with 
respect to the price has not slnfteu from the 
purchaser, it follows that if the right of 
property with respect to the goods also vest 
m him, the property with respect both to 
the thing purchased and the return tor it is 
concerned in one person, which is abso¬ 
lutely illegal. Secondly, it the right of 
property with respect to the goods were to 
vest in the purchaser, it might frequently 
happen that the goo Js would, in the interval, 
before the completion of the sale, be made 
away without any intention on the part of 
the purchaser (as if the purchaser had Dought 
a slave related to himself within the pro 
hibited degrees)* ; and as the sole object oi 
the reserve of option is the benefit of the 
purchaser, in allowi g him time for con¬ 
sideration, it follows that if the right of 
properly were to vest immediately in him 
he might be deprived of the advantage 
which is the object of the reserve of option. 

If the purcha er have the option, and the 
goods he injured or destroyed in the interim, 
he is responsible for the, price — If the mer 
chandise, where the s ipalation or option is 
on the part of the purchaser, parish or be 
destroyed, the purchaser is m that cas»e an¬ 
swerable for the price, in the same mannei 
also, if the goods receive an injury, the pur- ( 
chaser is responsible for the price ; because 
the goods, after sustaining an injury, cannot 
be returned, ani the sale c-ms>.quenily be¬ 
comes binding. l’he purchaser, ih.retore, is 
responsible for the price m either instance , 
for destruction necessarily implies previous 
injury : and hence in a ca c where the 
purchaser is utterly dastruyeo, the sale first 
becomes binding and complete, and the de¬ 
struction takes place after *ards 

But if it rest with the seller the purchaser 
is responsible *or the value only —And as, 
in a case of injv r., the payment of the price 
becomes obligatory, so also in a case of 
destruction It is otherwise where the mer¬ 
chandise perishes in the possession of the 
purchaser when the option had been stipu¬ 
lated by the seller; for in this case the 
purchaser is answerable only for the value ;t 


•In which case the slave would become 
immediately free. . . , 

f And not for the price set upon it m the 


because the circumstance of the injury does 
not render the restitution impracticable, 
since the seller, in that case, had the option 
either of taking the merchandise thus injured, 
or of rejecting it, if he place ; as the optional 
condition remains with him; an" hence, as 
the sale does not become binding on the 
occurrence of the injury, if the seller choose 
to confirm it, the purchaser in that case only 
pays the value of the injured merchandise. 

Right of option, in the purchase of a wife, 
is not affected by cohabitation u>ifh her in 
the interim of option .— Ip a person purchase* 
his own wife, with a reserve of option for 
three days, in this case the marriage subsists 
during that interval, as the right of property 
does not take place because of the optional 
condition : and if lie have carnal connexion 
with her during that interval, the condition 
of option is not thereby annulled ; because 
he has it is still in his power, after such con¬ 
nexion, to undo the sale, since his cohabita¬ 
tion with her is the exercise of a right in 
virtue of his marriage, and not of his right 
of property. If, however, his wife be a 
virgin, his cohabitation with her annuls the 
condition of option, and establ shes the sale, 
as it is a damage <o her, and a diminution of 
her value. This is the doctrine of Haneefa. 
The two discioles are of opinion that the 
husband becomes immediate property of 
his wife by the optional purchase, .whence 
the marriage is immediately annulled. If 
therefore, he should have cohabitation with 
her, ho cannot afterwards reject her, although 
she may have been a woman ;* because the 
marriage being null, the cohabitation was not 
in virtue of marriage, but of property This 
difference of opinion between Haneefa and 
the two disciples, respecting the property 
vesting immediately m a conditional pur¬ 
chaser, has given rise to opposite decisions in 
a vdrietv of diffeunt cases. Of this number 
are the following :- 

Case of optional purchase of a slave re¬ 
lated to the purchaser —If a person make 
an optional purchase of a slave related to 
him within the prohibited degrees, the eman¬ 
cipation, in the opinion of the two disciples, 
takes place immediately ; whereas according 
to Haneefa, it does not take place until after 
the confirmation of the contract. 

And of a slave optionally purchased under 
avow of emancipation. —If, also, a person 
make a vow to emancipate a slave whenever 
he becomes proprietor of one, then, accord¬ 
ing to the two disciples, if he make a con¬ 
ditional purchase of one. the emancipation 
takes pi- ce immediately : whereas, according 
to Haneefa, it does not take place till after 
the confirmation. 

Or of a menstruous female stave— if, 
also, a person make an optional purchase 
of a female slave, and her monthly courses 
happen during the term of option, these 
courses are included in the prescribed term 


•That is to say, not a virgin. 
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of abstinence,* according to the two disci¬ 
ples ; whereas, according to Han efa, they 
are not included. And if the purchaser, 
availing himself of his optional condition, 
should return her to the seller, the seller 
need not observe the prescribed term of 
abstinence, according to Haneefa : whereas, 
the two disciples hold that such observance 
is incumbent on him. 

Or of a pregnant wife — If, on the o her 
hand, a person make an «.pt onal purchase of 
his own wife, ?n I ii she, luring the interval 
of option, bring forth a child, s ie is not an 
Am-Wahd to the purcheser, according to 
Haneefa ; whereas, according to the two 
disciples, she is so. If also, a person make 
an optional purchase, of merchandise, and 
having with the consent of the seller, received 
possession of it, afterwards give it in deposit 
to the seller, and it be lost in the interval, 
in this case, according to Haneefa, the trust 
is null and void, as the deposit was not the 
property of the purchaser, and therefore he 
is of opin.o.i that the loss results to the 
seller; whereas the two disciples, holding 
him said deposit 10 be valid, are of opinion 
that the loss ■ est Ls to the purchaser agree¬ 
ably to the law of deposits. 

Optional purchase made by a privileged 
slave. —If. on the other hand, a privileged 
slave make an optional purchas*. and the 
seller, during the interval of option, exempt 
him from the payment, in this case, accord¬ 
ing to Haneefa, the condition of option 
remains in force ; because if he should return 
the merchandise, it follows that he does not 
ci.oose to accept of the property, and a pri* 
vileged slave has the power of accepting or 
rejecting as he please ; but, according to 
the two disciples, the condition of option is 
annulled by the exemption of payment ; 
because (in their opinion) the property 
having vested from the beginning, it follows* 
that if he were to return the merchandise to 
the seller, it would be in effect a gift to him, 
and a privileged slave has not *he power of 
making a gift. 

Case of optional purchase of wine by a 
Zimmee , who in the interim ’ embraces the 
faith. — If, moreover, a Zimmee purchase 
spirituous liquors from a Zimmee, on a con* 
dition of option, and the ; urchaser in the 
interval, become a Mussulman, in this case, 
according to the two disciples, the condition 
of option remains no longer in force, because 
the purchaser having (agreeably to their 
tenets) become proprietor of the liquor, it 
follows that if he were permitted to reject 
it, he would create in another a right of 
property with respect to liquors, which no 


•The purchaser of a female slave is re¬ 
quired to abstain from carnal connexion 
with her until she shall have had three 
different courses from the period of her be¬ 
coming ids property, that it may be ascer¬ 
tained whether she be pregnant or not. 
(See Edit.) 


Mussulman is allowed to use. According t° 
Haneefa, on the contrary, the sale becomes 
void, because the purchaser (agreeably, to 
his tenets)* not being then the proprietor 
and the circumstance of becoming a Mussul¬ 
man putting it out of his power to become 
the proprietor by removing the condition, the 
sale is of necessity annulled. 

The possessor of option may annul the sale 
with the knowledge of the other party , or 
confiim it with* tit his hmuc.# .ge.—In case of 
a sale on a c >ndition nf option, it is lawful, 
according to Haneefa and Mohammed, for 
the party posse ssing the option to annul the 
contract within the stipulated period, or to 
confirm it : which latter he may do without, 
the knowledge of the other party : but it is 
not lawful for him to annul it without the 
knowledge of the other Aboo Yousaf 
allcgts that the parties possessing the 
option may annul the contract without the 
knowledge of the other: and such, also, is 
the opinion of Shafei. The argument of 
Aboo Yoosaf is that the party possessing the 
option is empowered, on the part of the 
other, to annul the contract: and that there¬ 
fore. such annulm nt cannot rest upon that 
other's knowledge of it : in the same manner 
as his knowledge of it is unnecessary in 
case the possessor of the option confirm the 
contract; as in the case of an agent for sale 
(for instance), who may lawfully act in 
every matter to which his agency extends, 
without the knowledge of his constituent, 
in virtue of the powers given to him on his 
behalf. Th^ arguments of Haneefa and 
Mohammen are, that a contract of sale 
involves the rights of both parties, and 
that the annulment of the sale by one party 
only is an exercise of a right partly belong¬ 
ing to the other, whilst at the same time 
■uch exercise may eventually be attended 
with a loss to the other: for supposing the 
posj-essor of the option to be the seller, and 
that he annul the sale without the know¬ 
ledge of the purchaser, and the purchaser, 
in the mean time, in the confidence of the 
sale being complete, take possession of the 
merchandise, then, in case of its destruc¬ 
tion, he must of consequence be responsible 
for it : or, supposing the purchaser to be the 
possessor of the option, and that he annul 
the sale without the knowledge of ihe seller, 
then an eventual loss may result to the 
seller, as it is possible that, on the presump¬ 
tion of his g r ods being already sold, he may 
enquire out aiothe« purchaser. Hence as 
such an exercise, on the part of either, of 
the right of the other, may be attended with 
an eventual injury, the annulment of ar 
optional sale is therefore made to rest upon 
the knowledge of the father party. This 
case, in short, resembles the dismission of 
an agent: for if a person, having appointea 
an agent, shoj* 1 afterwards dismiss him 
without his knowledge, it would not b- 
valid until the agent was himself informed 
of it ; and so also in th: case in question, 
i it j* otherwise with the confirmation 
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sale ; as the exercise of such a right by one 
party only does not entail an injury, The 
assertion of Aboo Yoosaf that *' the pos¬ 
sessor of the option is empowered to make 
such annulment on the part of the other, M 
is not admitted ; for how can the other, who 
does not himself possess such power, bestow 
it upon the possessor of the op'ion ? 

And even if he annul it without the other’s 
knowledge, and the other be informed before 
the expiration of the term, it is valid —If the 
person possessing the option annul the sale 
without informing the other party, and such 
knowledge, nevertheless, reach him before 
the expiration of the stipulated period, then, 
because of his acquirement of such know¬ 
ledge, the annulment is rendered complete. 
If, on the other hand, it should not have 
reached him until the ex .iration of the 
stipulated period, then the annulment is 
rendered complete, because of the expiration 
of the stipulated period 

A right 0 / option, in sale, cannot descend 
to an heir. —If a person possessing the right 
of option in a sale should die, the sale is then 
complete, and the right of option becomes 
void, and does not d scend to his heirs, — 
Shafei maintains that the option descends to 
the heirs, because, being a fixed and estab¬ 
lished right in sale, it may be inherited, in 
the same manner as an option in case of 
defect, or an option of determination. The 
arguments of our doc ors are that an option 
is in reality nothing but desire, or disposition, 
which is not capable of being transferred from 
one to another ; and nothing but what is 
capable of devolving from one person to 
another can be inherited.—It is otherwise 
with respect to option in case of defect, as 
that is granted to the heir, because of his 
right to' obtain possession of a thing whole 
and complete, in the same manner as the 
deceased, and not because of his right of 
inheritance, since option is incapable of 
being a subject of inheritance. It is other¬ 
wise, also, with respect to an option of deter¬ 
mination, as the heir become? the proprietor 
in that instance, because of the mixture of 
property, and not because of his right of 
inheritance 

A right of option may be referred to a third 
person If a person, in purchasing any ar¬ 
ticle, stipulate the option of another person, 
in this esse, provided either the purchaser 
or the jpossessor of the option confirm the 
sale, it is valid ; or, if either of them annul 
it, it l ecomes void. The reason of this is, 
that the stipulation of the option of anoiher 
is admitted, upon a favourable construction. 
Analogy would suggest that it is inadmis¬ 
sible, and such is the opinion of Ziffer, 
because option being one of the articles of 
the contract, it follows that the stipulation 
of it for another, who is not one of the 
contraction parties, is illegal, in the same 
manner as if it were stipulated that some 
other than the purchaser should pay the 
price.—The arguments of our doctors are, 
that the establishment of the right of option 


in one who is not a party to the contract is 
by way of appointment from him to act as 
his substitute. In this case, therefore, the 
option is vested both in the party and in his 
substitute : and consequently it is lawful 
for either of them to confirm or annul the 
contract.—If one of them should confirm, 
and the other annul the contract, in this 
case the first of these acts which may have 
been performed becomes valid. If both 
should have been performed at the same 
time, then (according to one tradition) the 
act of the contracting party is valid ;—or 
(according to another) the validity of the 
annulment is preferred to that of the con¬ 
firmation The principle on which the 
first tradition proceeds is that the act of the 
contracting party «s of superior force to that 
of a substitute who derives his authority 
from him ; and the principle on which the 
second tradition is founded is that annulment 
is of superior force to confirmation, because 
annulment may take olace after confirmation, 
but confirmation cannot take place after 
annulment* Some have asserted that the 
first tradition is conformable to the doctrine 
of Mohammed, and the seeond to that of 
Aboo Yoosaf arguing from their different 
decisions in the case of an agent of sale and 
his constituent : for if both of them should 
at the same time sell the same thing to 
different persons the sale of the constituent is 
valid, according to Mohammed ;—whereas, 
according to Aboo Yoosaf, both sales are 
valid ; but the article sold must be divided 
between the two purchasers. 

Case of selling two slaves, with a condition 
of option with respect to one of them—I f a 
person sell two slaves for a thousand dirms, 
stipulating an optional condition with respect 
to one of them, the case admits of four 
different statements —I. Where the seller 
does not oppose a specific price to each of the 
slaves, nor specify the one respecting whom 
the optional condition is to operate : and this 
is illegal, because of the uncertainty both as 
to the subject of the sale and the price : for 
as the slave, concerning whom the condition 
of option is stipulated, is not (as it were) 
included in the sale, and as he *s not speci¬ 
fied, it follows that the other, who is the 
subject to the sale, is also unknown— 
II. Where the sel J er sets a particular price 
upon each of the slaves, and also specifies to 
which the condition of option relates; and 
this is valid, because of the certainty with 
respect to the subject of the sale and the 
price 

Objection .—It would appear that the sale 
is in ths case illegal ; because the slave who 
is the subject of the condition is not, in 
effect, included in the sale ; and, as both are 
joined together in one declaration, it follows 
that the acceptance of the sale with relation 
to wnat is not the subject of it, becomes a 
condition of the validity of the sale with 
regard to what is : it being the same, in 
short, as if a person should join a freeman 
and a slave in one declaration of sale, which 
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! s illegal, because the acceptance of the sale 
with regard to what is not capable of being 
the subject of it (namely, the free man) is 
here made a condition of the validity of the 
sale with respect to the slave ; and this con¬ 
dition is the cause of annulling the sale : it 
therefore follows that the sale is in the same 
manner invalid in the case in question, as 
the same condition (which occasions an 
annulment of the sale) is equally induced in 1 
this instance 

Reply —The sale, in the case in question, 
is lawful ; because, although the acceptance 
of the sale, with respect to the slave con¬ 
cerning whom the option is stioutated, be a 
condition of the validity of the sale with 
respect to the other .slave also, still such 
condition does not annul the sale, since the 
optional slave is a fit subject for sale : it is 
therefore, in fact, the same as if a psrson 
were to join a Modabbir and an absolute^ 
slave in one declaration ; and as the sale is 
in that instance valid, so also in the case in 
question :—contrary to where a seller joins 
a slave and a freeman in one declaration : 
because a freeman is not a fit subject of sale 
—Ill Where the seller opposes a particular 
price to each slave, but does not specify 
to which of them the condition of option 
re’ates.—IV Where the seller specifies the 
slave to whom the condition of option relates, 
but does not oppose a specific price to each 
of them —In both these cases the slave is 
invalid, because of the uncertainty of the 
subject of the *ale in the one instance, and 
of the price in the other. 

Option of determination. —If a person 
purchase one of two pieces of cloth for ten 
dirins, on the condition of his being at liberty 
for three days to determine on the particular 
piece which he may approve, such sale is 
valid ; and the condition so stipulated is 
called an option of determination.* 

It extends to a choice out of three . but^not 
out of more .—A sale is in the same manner 
valid, where a person purchases, with a 
reserve of option, one out of three pieces ; 
but it is not lawful to purchase, in that 
manner, one out of four pieces,—What is 
here advanced proceeds upon a favourable 
construction.—Analogy would suggest that 
the sale is not lawful in either of these three 
cases, because the subject of sale is un¬ 
certain ;—and such, also, is the opinion of 
Ziffer and Shafei—The reason for a more 
favourable construction is, that optional 
conditions have been ordained for the benefit 
of man, in order that he may thereby be 
enabled to set aside the bad, and to choose 
the good for himself:—it is, moreover, 
evident that man stands in need of contracts 
of this nature, in order that he may be 
enabled to show the merchandise to some 
person in whose judgment he confides ; or if 
an agent be employed that he may.show it 
to his constituent; and this the seller would 
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not permit him to do unless such a condition 
were stipulated.—This species of sale there¬ 
fore, being in effect the same as an optional 
one, it follows that it is in a similar manner 
lawful.—This necessity on the part of man, 
however, is fully answered by means of three 
pieces, as this number comprehends the 
three qualities of good, bad, and medium ; 
and there can be no uncertainty with respect 
to the subject of the sale, in this species of 
contract, to occasion contention, as regard is 
had solely to price on which the purchaser 
determines, 

Objection.— Why then is it not lawful 
with respect to four pieces, as in that case 
also no contention would take place ? 

Reply —Although, in this case also, there 
would be no uncertainty with regard to the 
subject of the sale, to occasion contention, 
still the efficient cause of the legality 
(namely, the necessity of man) does not here 
exist, and it is therefore unlawful. 

An oplim of determination may involve a 
condition of option. — Some have observed 
that, in a case of option of determination, a 
condition of option is also indispensable ; 
and that is recorded in the [ama Sagheer. 
Others, again (following the Jama Kabeer), 
say that the condition of option is not 
requisite ; and hence it is inferred that what 
has been recorded in the Jama Sagheer is 
that such a condition often takes place ; not 
that it is absolutely necessary 

But the term for making the determination 
must not at all events , exceed three days, — 
It is to be observed, however; that if, in a 
sale stipulating an option of determination, 
it should not be thought necessary to insert 
a condition of option, the period for deter¬ 
mining the choice must in that case, according 
to Haneefa, be limited to three days : but 
according to the two disciples it may be fixed 
to whatever period they please. 

Of the articles referred to the purchaser's 
choice, one is the subject of the sale, and the 
others are as deposits —It is also to be 
observed that in case of option of determina¬ 
tion, the subject of the sale is one piece 
of cloth (for example), and the other piece 
is a deposit in the hands of the purchaser.* 
If, therefore, one of the pieces be lost or 
spoiled the sale takes place with respect to 
it in exchange for the stipulated price ; and 
the ether price is as a deiosit ; because it is 
imprfsible to reject the piece which is lost oi 
spo'i.d. If, on the other hand, both pieces 
be lost at the same time, the purchaser must 
in that case pay the half of the price of each, 
because the determination of purchase not 
having been made with respect to either oi 
the pieces, it follows that sale and trust 
operate indefinitely with respect to each. 

And both may be returned in case of a con « 
dition of option .— If besides the option oi 
dete rmination, a c onditi onal opti on be al sc 

*And consequently (according to the laws 
of deposit) he is responsible in case of acci¬ 
dents, for one piece only. 
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stipulated, the purchaser is in that case at 
liberty to rot ra both pieces 

The heir of the person endowed with an 
option of determination may return one of 
the two articles referred to the purchaser's 
option, in case of his death. —If a person 
possessing an option of determination should 
die, his heir is empowered to return one of 
the articles; for an op* ion of determination 
(as has been before explained) necessirily 
descends to an heir, because of the impli¬ 
cation of his property with that of another; 
whence ht is not, in his option of determi¬ 
nation, restricted to three days —If, on the 
contrary, a person recently possessed of a 
power of option die. his heir has no option, 
as was before ex iaine 

Option is declared and the sale made bind¬ 
ing by any act of the purchaser in relation to 
the article sold —If a person purchase a house 
under a condition of option and the adjoining 
house be afterwards sold before the expira¬ 
tion of the period of option, and the purchaser 
under the condition of option claim the right 
of Shaffa, in this case his assent to the first 
sale is thereby virtually given, and his right 
of option exists no longer ;—because his 
claim of Shaffa presupposes him to be con¬ 
firmed in the adjoining property, otherwise 
he would have no right to make such a claim ; 
and it is therefore inferred, that he first 
tacitly annuls his condition of option, and 
then urges his claim. It is to be observed 
that the necessity of this explanation arises 
from the doctrine of Haneefa ; for by his 
tenets, a purchaser under a condition of 
option does not become proprietor of the 
article of sale during the interim of option 
The two disciples hold, on the contrary, that 
he becomes immediate proprietor under the 
condition of option l whence this explana¬ 
tion is, with regara to their doctrine un¬ 
necessary. 

An option of determination, vested jointly 
in two persons , is determined by the subse¬ 
quent consent of either to the purchase,— If 
two persons purchase a slave, on this con¬ 
dition, that both purchasers shall have the 
option of rejecting him, and one of them 
afterwards express his consent, the other 
cannot reject him, according to Haneefa. 
The two disciples allege that if the other 
choose, he may reject his share in the slave. 
The same disagreement subsists with respect 
to two purchasers in a case of option of inspec¬ 
tion or option from defect. The argument of 
the two disciples is that as the power of 
rejection was vested in both the purchasers, 
it consequently operated in each of them ; 
and the rejection of the cannot abrogate the 
right of option with respect to the other, as 
that would be a destruction of his right, 
which is not lawful. The argument of 
Haneefa is that the subject of the seller, when 
it issued from the tenure of the seller, was 


•Because a condition of option is not in¬ 
heritable. 
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not injured by the defect of participation ; 
but it one of the purchasers have the liberty 
of rejecting his portion singly, it necessarily 
follows that upon the rejection the seller 
holds the article in partnership with one of 
the purchasers ; and this is a defect in the 
tenure, to which he was not before subject. 

Objection. —It would appear that the 
rejection of one of the purchasers is valid 
although attended with an injury to the 
seller, since the seller has himself virtually 
assented to it, because in giving such power 
to two oersons, it is evident that he assents to 
a p s*it>le rejection by one of them. 

Reply —The consent of the seller to the 
injury is inferred from a supposition of his 
having consented that one mi^ht reject 
where the power of rejection was given to 
two. This, however, is not the case in the 
present instance ; for it is to be supposed that 
the seller understood that both should declare 
their rejection together ; and on this suppo¬ 
sition his conaen: was given, not on the 
other. 

If an article purchased under one descrip¬ 
tion prove to be of another description the 
purchaser may either confirm or annul the 
contract. —If a person purchase a slave on 
account of his being a scribe, or a baker, and 
he prove to be neither < f these, the pur¬ 
chaser is in that case at liberty cither to 
abide by the bargain, or to undo it, as he 
pleases ; because the descriptive quality 
being the object he had in view, and King 
specified as a condition in the contract, is 
therefore his right, and the want of it gives 
him the power of dissolution if he please, 
because his assent signified was on this con¬ 
dition, and not otherwise. 

Objection. —It would appear that the 
sale is in this case invalid, in the same 
manner as in the case of purchasing a male 
slave who afterwards proves to be a female. 

ReAy. —The sale in the case quoted is 
invalid because of difference of sex, which 
does not exist ir the case in question. 
Thus a person that is a baker or not a baker 
is of the same sex and differs only in the 
quality ; and hence the analogous application 
of the one case to the other is unfounded. It 
is to be observed, that a difference of the sex 
does not invalidate the sale, unless it defeat 
the purchaser's object. Thus the object m 
the purchase of a man (for instance) is dif¬ 
ferent from that in the purchase of a woman, 
and therefore the sale is invalid in case of a 
difference ; if on the contrary, a man should 
purchase a he-goat on the supposition of its 
being a female, the sale would not be invalid, 
but it would remain with the purchaser to 
abide by it or not, as he pleases. It is to 
be observed however, that, in the case in 
question, if the purchaser choose to abide by 
the bargain he must pay the whole of the 
priee; as no diminution is admitted on 
account of the defect of quality, which (as 
has been before explained) is of a dependant 
nature. 
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CHAPTER III 


OF OPTION OF INSPECTION.* 

A purchaser may reject un article upon 
inspection after purchase,-— If a person pur¬ 
chase an article without having seen it, tM* 
sale of such article is valid, and the purcha^E 
after seeing it has the option of accepting w* 
rejecting it as he pleases, Shafei maintains 
that a sale of this nature is wholly invalid, j 
because of the uncertainty with regard to the 
object of it. The arguments of our doctors 
are. First, a saving of the Prophet, that 
whosoevei purchases a thing without seeing 
it, has the liberty of rejection after sight of 
it Secondly, ihe uncertainty with respect 
to the object cannot occasion litigation, since, 
if it be not agreeable, the purchaser \s at 
liberty to reject it. 

Although, before seeing it.hr should have 
signified his satisfaction —If a person, have 
ing purchased an article unseen, should sav, 

'/ I am satisfied with it,” in this case also he 
is at liberty, after, sight of it. to reject it 
if he please, for two reasons First, as the 
option of inspection (according to the tradition 
already quoted) rests entirely upon in pection, 
it fol'ows that it becomes established by the 
inspection, whereas before that it was not 
established ; and as the acquiesence signified 
previous to the inspection is not repugnant 
to this, it consequently remains established 

Objection:—-I f the right of option do not 
exm previous to the actual sight of the 
article of sale, it would follow that the 
purchaser, before inspection, has not the 
jiower of annulling the contract whereas 
we find, on the contrary, that he is actually 
possessed of this power before inspection. 

Reply. His right to dissolve the contract 
previous to this inspection, proceeds from 
the contract not being then binding ; and 
not from any reference to the tradition above 
quoted 

Secondly, the purchaser's acquiescence 
in the article before he attains an actual 
knowledge of its qualities, is perfectly nuga¬ 
tory ; and hence no regard is paid to his 
acquiescence previously sig- ified : —contrary 
to his rejection, which is regarded, because 
the contract has not as yet become binding. 

A seller has no option of inspection after 
5 a P ers0t1, se ^ a thing which he him¬ 

self has not seen, he has no option of inspec¬ 
tion ;f because the tradition before cited 
limits this option entirely to the purchaser: 
moreover, it is related that Os nan sold a 
pie -S£,? f S r ? uncI belonging to him at Basra 
to Tuha-Bin-Abeedoola ; when a person said 
to Tilha, "you have been injured in this 
matter : * btlt he replied, M l possess the 
liberty of rejection, having purchased a 
thing unseen :—after which another said to 


•Arab. Khiar-al-Rooyat. 
fThat is, he has no power of retraction, 
if, upon inspection of the article sold, he 
should happen to repent of the sale. 


Osman, “You have been injured in this 
sale," and he replied, "I have the liberty of 
retractation, having sold a thing which I had 
not seen upon which Mazim was appointed 
arl^trator between them : and he decreed 
* t^T the right of option rested only with 
Tilha ; and this decree was given in the 
presence of all the companions of the Prophet, 
none of whom objected to it. 

The option of inspection continues in force 
to any distance of time after the contract , 
unless destroyed by circumstances. —The 
right to option of inspection is not, like an 
optional condition, confined, to a particular 
period : on the contrary, it continues in 
lorce until something take place repugnant 
to the nature of it, —It is also to be observed 
that whatever circumstance occasions the 
annulment of an optional conditions (such 
as a defect in the merchandise, or an exercise 
of right on the part of the purchaser, in 
the same manner occasions an annulment of 
the option of inspection. 

Such as would have annulled a condition 
of option. —If, therefore, the exercise of 
right be *uc.h as cannot afterward* be re¬ 
tracted (such as the emancipation of a slave, 
or the creating him a Modabbir),—-or, if it 
be such as to involve the rights of others 
(such as absolute sale, mortgage, or hire,) 
—the option of inspec ion is immediately 
annulled, whether the thing have been seen 
or not ; because these acts render the sale 
binding, and the existence of the option is 
incompatible with the obligation of the sale. 
If, on the contrary, the exerene of right be 
not such as to involve the right of others 
(such as a sale with an optional condition, a 
s mple tender to purchase, or a gift without 
delivery), - the option of inspection is not 
annulled previous to the actual sight of the 
artkle sold, because acts of this description are 
not of a stronger nature than the purchaser's 
acquiescence ; and as the purchaser’s express 
acquiescence fo inspecting is not the cause of 
annulling the option of inspection (as has 
been already demonstrated), it follows that 
the acts above described do not annul it, a for¬ 
tiori ;—whereas those acts after inspection 
annul the option of inspection, as they indi¬ 
cate an acquiescence, and an acquiescence 
after the sight of the thing occasions the 
annulment of the option. 

Option «,/ inspection is destroyed by the 
sight of a pait of the article , where that 
suffices as a sample of t-he whole.—I f a person 
should look at a heap of grain, or at the 
outward appearance of cloth which is folded 
up, or at the face a female slave, or at the 
face and posteriors of an animal, and then 
make purchase of the same, he has no option 
of inspection. In short, it is a rule that the 
sight of all the parts of the merchandise is 
not a necessary condition, because it is often 
impracticable to obtain it. and therefore it 
is sufficient to view that part whence it nr*y 
be known how far the object of the purchaser 
will be obtained. In the purchase, there¬ 
fore, of articles of which the parts are simi/a r 
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(such as articles sjld by weight or u- in sure- 
mcnt of capacity, and the mode of asi ertam- 
ing die goodness of which i> by presenting a 
sample to the purchaser) the sight of a part 
is sufficient ; that is, no option of impe&ijn 
can afterwards be claimed un e-»s me ^ 
parts of the article should pmv_* inf,no! __ 
the part which has been seen In the pur¬ 
chase, on the other ban i, of tilings of which 
the individuals are not similar (such as cloths 
or animals), the sight of one does no s itli e ; 
—on the contrary, the purehiser mu.>t see 
each individual article. Of this kind are 
eggs and walnuts, according to Kuurokhee 
(The compiler of this w>»rk unnerve how 
ever, that the»e are of the name ol wheat 
and barley, since their indivi iiuls aio nearly 
alike,) Now such being the sub.i&hed run*, 
it follows that the sight of u heap *»t wheat 
is suffic»ent ( as the quality of wuat is hidden 
may be inferred from what ia seen, wheat 
being an article sold by measurement of 
capacity, and the equality of whic 1 may 
consequently be ascerta ned by means of a 
sample : and in the same manner, the signt 
of the outside of a piece of cloth suffices, 
unless there be a particular part within the 
folds necessary to be known, such as (in 
stamped cloths) the pattern, m which case 
the option of inspection is not annulled until 
the purchaser see the inside 0 flh' piece In 
the case of a man * on the oth e r hand, a sight 
of the face is sufficient; an 1 in animals a 
sight of the face and posteriors —'some allege 
that in animals a sight of the four and hinder 
legs is necessary. What was first related is 
on the authority of Aboo Yoosaf In goats 
purchased on account of their flesh it is 
necessary to squeeze and press the flesh in 
the hands, as that ascei turns tne goodne sof 
it. But if purchased for breed, or for giving 
milk, it is necessary to look at their Jngs. 
In purchasing victuals ready dressed, it is 
necessary to taste them, to ascertain their 


goodness. 

Option of inspection in the purchase of a 
house. —Ip a person look at the front of a 
hous , and then purchase it, he has no option 
of inspection, although he should not have 
seen the apartments and so also, if a 
person view the back part* of a house, or the 
trees of a garden from without. Ziffer has 
said that it is requisite that the purchaser 
inspect the apartments of the house. Our 
author also remarks that what is here ad¬ 
vanced with respect to a sight of the front 
or back part of a nouse being sufficient, is 
founded on the customs of former times, 
when, all their buduiugo being of a uniform 
nature, the sight of the front or back parts 
sufficed to ascertain the interior patts ; but 
that in the present time i- is very necessary 
to enter, in, as buildings are in these days 
variously contructed, whence a view ol the 
outside is no standard by which to judge of 
the inside ; and this is approved. 


As Uf>ent for seiiin may inspect in the 
same manner as the purchaser.— The inspec¬ 
tion of an agent appointed to take possession 
of an article purchased is equivalent to the 
inspection of the purchaser, and consequently 
fcfcer the inspection of such agent, the pur- 
*Mser has no power of rejecting the article 
fmrehased, unless in a case of a defect. The 
inspection, however, of a messenger on the 
part of the purchaser is not equivalent to his 
own inspection. This is the doctrine of 
Haneefa The two disciples hold that an 
agent and a massenger are in effect the same 
(that is. the inspection of neither is equivalent 
to that of the purehiser, anil the liberty 
consequently, that the purchaser has afterward 
of rejection in both instances. The argument 
they adduce in support of then opinion is, 
that as the co.iuituc it has app unfed the 
agent merely to tag* possession, and not to 
annul his opi'on, it follows that such annul¬ 
ment does not belong to him ,—in the same 
manner as holds with respect to option from 
defect : in other words, if an agent should 
knowingly take possession of a defective 
article, the option of the purchaser is not 
thereby annulled :—and in the same manner 
also, as holds with respect to a condition of 
option ; that is, if a person should purchase 
any article, with a reserve of option, and his 
agent, in the interval, take possession of the 
article, the purchaser’s right of option is not 
annulled ;—and in the same manner also, as 
holds m the wilful annulment of an option 
of inspection ; as if an agent should take 
possession of an article concealed, and after 
inspection expressly declare the option to be 
null ; in which case the purchaser’s right of 
option would nevertheless still continue in 
force. -Haneefa, on the other hand, argues 
that seisin, or to act of taking possession, is 
of t vo kinds.—I. Perfect, which is the seisin 
of the article with sight and knowledge, 
II. Imperfect, which is the seisin of it with¬ 
out sight, that is, whilst it is concealed. The 
first is termed perfect, and the second im¬ 
perfect, because the completeness of seisin 
depends upon the completeness of the bar 
gam * which cannot be complete whils an 
option of inspection remains ; and as, in the 
former instance, this option has been done 
away, it follows that the bargain is in that 
instance complete and perfect ; but as in 
the latter instance, on the contrary, it still 
continues in force ; it follows that the bargain 
is m that instance imperfect.—Now as the 
constituent is empowered to take possession 
in either of these modes, it follows that the 
agent is equally empowered, since his con¬ 
stituent has appointed him, in an absolute 
manner, his agent for seisin. Where, how¬ 
ever, an agent takes possession of an article 
without seeing it, his power is terminated by 
such imperfect seisin, and he consequently 
cannot afterwards exerr an option of inspec- 


•Meaning a slave set up to said. 


•Arab. Safka, literally, the act of striking 
hands, in making a bargain. 
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tions so as to destroy that privilege on the part 
of his constituent by any express declaration. 
It is otherwise in the case of an option from 
defect, because, as that is r.o bar to the 
completeness ot the bargain, the seisin is in 
that instance perfect, notwithstanding the 
continuance of the option of defect.—Con¬ 
cerning the case of condition of option there 
is a difference of opinion.—Admitting, how* 
ever, that the agent has not the power of 
annulling such option, it is because the con¬ 
stituent himself is not in this case empowered 
to make a perfect seisin, inasmuch as the 
object of such conditional option is experience 
and trial which can only be acquired after 
seisin ; and as the constituent himself is not 
empowered to make a perfect seisin, it follows 
that his agent cannot be so.—With respect 
to a messenger, he possesses no power, being 
barely commissioned to deliver a message, 
and cannot therefore be capable of taking 
formal possession of any thing. 

The inspection of a blind person may be 
made by touch, smell, or taste, —Sale or pur¬ 
chase, made by a blind person, is valid : and 
after purchase, he has still an option as 
having purchased an article without seeing 
ii ; wh ch option is determined by the touch 
of the article, provided it be of such a 
nature that the touch may lead to a 
knowledge of it: or by the smell, if it be 
of a nature to be known by the smell; or by 
the taste, if the article be of an esculent 
nature ;—in the same manner as all these 
modes determine the option of a person 
possessed of sight. 

Or (in a purchase of land ) by description . 
—This option of a blind person, in the pur¬ 
chase of land, is not determined until a 
description of the qualities of it be given to 
him : because such a description is equivalent 
to a sight of the object, as in the case of SiHim 
sales.—It is recorded from Aboo Yoosaf, that 
if a blind person, in purchasing land, should 
stand on a spot whence, if he possessed his 
sight, lie might inspect the whole, and should 
then declare, "I am content with this ground 
which I have purchased," the right of option 
is annulled ; because the standing on the spot 
in this manner is analogous to the actual 
view of it ; and the semblance is equivalent 
to the reality where the reality is unattain¬ 
able ; as in the case of a dumb person, the 
motion of whose lips is deemed equivalent to 
the reading of the Koran ; or, as in the case 
of a bald person, with respect to whom the 
motion of the razor to and for over his head is 
deemed equivalent (in case of his making a pil¬ 
grimage to Mecca) to actual shaving.—hoosn- 
Hin-Zeeyad h. s said that a blind person must 
appoint an agent for seisin, who may inspect 
and take possession of the article on his 
behalf: and this is conformable to the 
doctrine of Haneefa, who is of opinion (as 
has been already explained) that the inspec¬ 
tion of an agent is equivalent to that of his 
constituent- 

A sight of one of two articles , such as do 
not admit of samples, still leaves a power ef 


rejecting both .—If a person, having teen one 
of two garments, should purchase both, and 
should afterwards see the other, he has then 
the option of rejecting both ; because, as gar¬ 
ments differ essentially from one another, 
a sight of one is not equivalent to a sight of 
both ; and therefore his right of option re¬ 
mains with respect to the one he had not 
seen. He has it not in his power, however, 
to reject that one singly ; for in such case an 
alteration in the bargain would take place 
before the completion of it, # as a bargain is 
not complete whilst an option of inspection 
remains : and hence it is that the purchaser 
may reject the article, independent of an 
order from the Kazee, or the consent of the 
seller ; and such rejection is a dissolution of 
the saile from the beginning,—in other words, 
it becomes the same as if the contract had 
never existed. 

The option is destroyed by the decease of the 
person toit/i whom it rested.—I f a person 
possessing the option of inspection should 
die, the option m such case becomes null : 
for (according to our doctors) it is not a 
hereditament, as has already been explained 
in treating of optional conditions. 

Cases of inspection previous to purchase .— 
If a person, having once seen an article, 
should afterwards, at a distant period, pur¬ 
chase it, and the article, at the time of 
purchase, exist in the form and description 
in which he first saw it, he has not in this 
case any option, because he is possessed of a 
knowledge of the qualities from his former 
inspection; and an option is allowed only in 
defect of such knowledge.—If, however, the 
purchaser should not recognize or know it. to 
be the same article, he has in that case an 
option ; because under such circumstances his 
consent cannot be implied ; or if, on the other 
hand, the nature of the article be changed, 
he has an option ; because the qualities being 
changed, it becomes in fact the same as if he 
had never seen it. 

If a purchaser and seller dispute concern¬ 
ing any recentf change in the nature of the 


• A contract of sale, when settled by the 
parties, does not become complete until the 
execution of it ; yet it cannot admit of any 
alteration of the terms of it in the interval. 
Thus, if two bushels of wheat be sold for two 
dirms, and the parties, before the execution 
of the contract, mutually agree to reduce the 
sale to one bushel for one dirm, this agree¬ 
ment, as being an alteration of the terms 
previous to their fulfilment, would be unlaw¬ 
ful. In short, it is requisite, in this instance, 

| either that the parties previously dissolve 
the first contract, and then enter into a new 
contract of sale of one bushel for one dacoi; 
or that they formally complete the first con¬ 
tract by mutual seisin, and that the purchaser 
then sell one of the bushels to the seller for 
one dirm. 

fArab. Hadis [or Hadith], meaning, super¬ 
venient upon the contract. 
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article,—the purchaser asserting this drum- 
stance, and the seller denying it,—in this 
case the allegation of the seller, confirmed 
by an oath, must be credited ; because the 
interval between the sight and the purchase 
being short, the probability is in favour of 
the assertion of the seller, that such change 
did not happen till after the purchase had 
taken place. If, however, a long period 
should intervene between the sight and the 
purchase, our doctors are in this case of 
opinion that the allegation of the purchaser 
is to be credited ; because, as it is the nature 
of everything to decay in course of time, it 
follows that his assertion is supported by 
probability. 

If the parties dispute concerning the period 
when the article was inspected, the seller 
asserting that the purchaser had first seen 
and then purchased the article, and the pur¬ 
chaser denying this,—in that case the alle¬ 
gation of the purchaser, upon oath, is to be 
credited. 

A person, after disposing of a part of his 
purchase, has no option with respect to the 
remainder. —If a person purchase a bundle of 
clothes of a Zoota* without seeing them, and 
afterwards sell or give away part of them ; 
in this case he has not the power of rejecting 
any of those that remain unless they should 
prove defective. In the same manner, if he 
purchase a bundle of clothes of a Zoota, stipu¬ 
lating a condition of option, and afterwards 
sell or bestow in gift part of them, his right 
of option is annulled ; because it is not in his 
power to reject what he has no longer any 
property in ; if, therefore, he were to reject 
the remainder, it would induce a deviation 
from the bargain before the completion of it 
(for the existence of an option of inspection, 
or of a condition of option, is a bar to the 
completeness of the bargain). It is other¬ 
wise in an option from detect ; as the bargain, 
notwithstanding the existence of such option, 
is completed upon seizing the article sold, 
although it be not complete before seisin;— 
but the present case proceeds on the supposi¬ 
tion of possession having been taken. If, 
however, the supervenient deeds of sale or 
gift, on the part of the purchaser, be rendered 
null (as if the secondary purchaser should 
undo the bargain on account of the discovery 
of a defect,—or, as if the purchaser himself 
should recede from his gift), in this case the 
option of inspection still remains.—This is 
from Shimsh-al-Ayma. It is related, as an 
opinion of Aboo Yoosaf, {hat an option of 
inspection once annulled cannot again re¬ 
vive, any more than a conditional option ; 
and Kadoore has adopted this doctrine. 


* A tribe of black Arabs.—"Zoot.—A tribe 
of < Arabs who formerly inhabited the fenny 
region lying between Wadis and Basra; 
they were defeated and reduced to servi¬ 
tude by Mootasim, the eighth Khalif."—(De 
Herbelot.) 
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CHAPTER IV. 

OF OPTION FROM DEFECT. 

A purchaser discovering a defect in the 
article purchased, is at liberty to return it to 
the seller —If a person purchase and take 
possession of an article, and should after¬ 
wards discover it to have been defective at 
the time of sale, it is at his option either 
to take it for the full price, or to reject it : 
because one requisite, in an unconditional 
contract [of sale], is that the subject of it be 
free from defect’when, therefore, it proves 
otherwise, the purchaser has no option ; for 
if the contract were obligatory upon him, 
without his will, it would be injurious to 
him. He is not however, at liberty to retain 
the article, and exact a compensation, on 
account of the defect, from the seller ; be¬ 
cause, in a contract of sale, no part of the 
price is opposed to the quality of the article 
—and also, because the seller does not con¬ 
sent to be divested of the property for a less 
price than that which he stipulates:—if, 
therefore, the purchaser were to retain the 
defective article and exact a compensation 
from the seller on account of the defect, it 
would be injurioxis to the latter :—but it is 
possible to obviate the injury to the pur¬ 
chaser without entailing an injury on the 
seller, by permitting him either to retain the 
article, if he approve o c it with the defect, 
or to reject it. 

Unless he urns aware of the defect before¬ 
hand.—I?, however, the purchaser, at the 
time of sale, or of taking possession, be aware 
of the defect, and nevertheless knowingly 
and wilfully make the purchase, or take 
possession, no option remains to him ; be¬ 
cause when he thus purchases or takes posses¬ 
sion of the article, it is evident that he assents 
to the defect. 

Whatever tends to depreciate an article 
is a defect, —Whatever may be a cause of 
diminishing the price amongst merchants 
is considered as a defect ; because injury is 
occasioned by deficiency in point of value 
and deficiency in point of value occasions 
deficiency in price ; and the mode of ascer¬ 
taining this is by consulting merchants who 
are practised in estimating the value of 
articles. 

Defects incident to children affect the sale 
of a slave during infancy, but not after 
maturity. —A disposition to abscond, or to 
make urine upon carpets, or to commit theft, 
are defects in children during their nonage, 
but not after they attain to the age of ma¬ 
turity. If, therefore, any of these defects 
appear in an infant slave during child ho-d 
whilst in the hands of the seller, and after 2 
wards appear in him during childhood whilst 
in the hands of the purchaser, he [the pur¬ 
chaser] is in that case at liberty to return 
him to the seller, in virtue of option from 
defect; because this is the same defect that 
existed whilst in the possession of the seller. 
If, on the other hand, any of these defects 
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should occur in him, in the purchaser's 
hands, after he attaiins to maturity, the 
purchaser is not at liberty to return him by 
option from defect ; because this defect is 
different from that which appeared during 
childhood in the hands of the seller, since 
these effects proceed from different causes in 
the periods of childhood and ( maturity ; for 
the making of urine upon a carpet (for 
instance) during the time of childhood, is 
owing to a weakness in the bladder,“where¬ 
as, after maturity, it arises from a disease in 
the interior parts ; and, in the same manner 
the running away of a child is from a desire 
of play ; and the commission of theft from 
thoughtlessness ; but these, where they occur 
after maturity, are the elfect of innate 
wickedness. By a child is here meant one 
in its perfect senses ; for a child not in its 
perfect senses is incapable of running away ; 
whence it is that the term used in that case 
is lost or strayed, not absconded :—the run¬ 
ning away, therefore, of such a one is not a 
defect 

Lunacy operates as a perpetual defect , 
provided it eve r occur after the sale. — Mad¬ 
ness during infancy operates as a perpetual 
defect in other words, if an infant slave be 
subject to lunacy in the hands of the seller, 
and the lunacy recur whilst in the hands of 
the purchaser, whether during childhood or 
after maturity, the purchaser is at liberty to 
return him to the seller ; because the mad¬ 
ness is in effect the same as had originally 
existed whilst the slave was yet in the 
seller's hands, as being occasioned by the 
same cause, namely, an internal malady “ 
It is not, however, to be understood (as some 
have imagined) that the return of the mad¬ 
ness is not required as a condition to enable 
the purchaser to dissolve the bargain ; for 
God Almighty, as being all powerful, may 
remove the madness, although that seldom 
happen. Hence it is necessary that the mad¬ 
ness return, to enable the purchaser to dis¬ 
solve the bargain; for, unless it actually 
return, he has not this privilege. 

Defects which cperate in the sale of female 
slaves, hut not of males. —A bad smell, from 
the breath or armpits, is a defect in regard 
of female slaves, because in many instances 
the object is to sleep with them ; and the 
existence of such defects is a bar to the 
accomplishment of that object.—These, how¬ 
ever, are not defects with regard to male 
slaves; because the object, in purchasing 
them, is merely to use their services ; and to 
this these defects are not obstacles, since it is 
possible for a slave to serve his master with¬ 
out the necessity of the master's sitting down 
with him, so as to receive annoyance from 
these defects,—If, however, they proceed 
from disease, they are considered as defects 
with regard to male slaves also. 

Whoredom and bastardy are defects with 
regard to a female slave, but not with regard 
to a male ; because the object in the pur¬ 
chase of female slave, is cohabitation and 
the generation of children, which must be 


affected by either of the above circum¬ 
stance ; whereas, the object in the purchase 
of a male slave is the use of his services, the 
value of which is not depreciated by his 
committing whoredom.—If, however, a male 
slave be much addicted to whoredom, our 
lawyers are of opinion that it is a defect 
because in the pursuit of women he neglects 
the service of his master. 

Infidelity is a defect in both male and 
female slaves. — Infidelity is a defect in 
both a male and female slave* because the 
disposition of a Mussulman is averse to the 
society of infidels ; and also, because as, in 
the expiation of murder, the emancipation of 
an infidel slave does not suffice, it follows 
that the possession of such a slave is not 
what is desired, since a part of the object is 
thus defeated. If, on the contrary, a person 
should purchase a slave, on condition of his 
being an infidel, and he afterwards prove a 
Mussulman, the purchaser has no power of 
dissolving the bargain, since the exemption 
from infidelity is no defect. 

Constitutional infirmities are defects in a 
female slave .—A total suppression of the 
courses, or an excessive evacuation of them, 
are defects with respect to a female slave, as 
they proceed from internal maladies It is 
to be observed, however, that the want of 
the courses is not considered as a defect 
until thi extreme period of maturity be 
elapsed, which in females (according to 
Haneefa) is seventeen years : and this know¬ 
ledge must be had from the information of 
the slave herself.—If. therefore, a person 
purchase a female slave arrived at full 
maturity (that is, seventeen years of age), 
and learn from herself that her courses have 
not appeared, he is then entitled to return 
her to the seller before taking possession ; 
and even after taking possession, provided 
the seller simply deny the circumstance, and 
refuse to confirm it with an oath. If, how¬ 
ever, the seller deny the circumstance upon 
oath, the purchaser is not entitled to return 
her. 

A purchaser is entitled to compensation for 
a defect in an article where it has sustained 
a further blemish in his hands; but he can¬ 
not, in this case, return it to the seller. —If 
an article, after being sold, should receive a 
blemish in the hands of the purchaser, and 
the purchaser should afterwards learn that 
it had also a blemish at the time of sale, he 
is, in that case, entitled to receive from the 
seller a compensation for the defect ; but he 
is not permitted to return it to him, as that 
would be attended with an injury to the 
seller, since it would necessitate him to 
receive again into his property a thing with 
two blemishes which, in issuing from him, 
had only one. As, therefore, the return of 
the article is in this case impracticable, and 


* That is, supposing the slave to be pur¬ 
chased as a Mussulman, and he prove to have 
been an infidel at the time of purchase. 
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as it is necessary to remove injury from the 
purchaser, the expedient of entitling him to 
a compensation from the seller for the de¬ 
fect has been devised : unless, however, the 
seller should consent to receive it with the 
two blemishes, and voluntarily acquisce in 
his own loss.—By the phrase compensation 
for defect, is to be understood, throughout 
this work the difference between the value 
of an article in its perfect state, and the 
value it afterwards bears in its defective 
state. 

A purchaser is entitled to compensation for 
a defect discovered after the article has been 
cut up —If a person purchase cloth, and cut j 
it up, and then, before he had begun to sew j 
it, discover it to be defective, he is in this 
case entitled to a compensation for the de¬ 
fect from the seller ; because although, in 
consequence of the cloth being cut, a bar be 
opposed to the returning of it to the seller j 
(as the cutting is a defect which the Dur- | 
chaser himself is the occasion of), yet the j 
return is eventually possible, by the seller’s 
acquiescing in it. which he may do if he 
please, since the bar is opposed only in 
tenderness to his right; and this right it is 
in his power to forego 

Unless, after cutting, he put it out of his 
power to restore it to the sellers. —If how¬ 
ever, after cutting the cloth, the purchaser, 
should sell it to another, he is not then 
entitled to any compensation for the defect ; 
for although, after cutting the cloth, the bar 
to his returning it to the seller, may be 
eventually removed, by his [the seller’s] ac¬ 
quiescence, yet when the purchaser after¬ 
wards disposes of it to another, he himself 
fixes a bar to the possibility of its being 
returned to the seller, for which reason he is 
not entitled to a compensation for the defect. 

Or, if the return be rendered impracticable 
by any change wrought upon the subject prior i 
to the sale he is entitled to compensation for 
defect , notwithstanding the sale of it. —If a 
person purchase cloth, and, after cutting 
either dye it or sew it, or purchase flour 
and mix it up with oil, and afterwards 
discover the article to be defective, he is in 
th.it case entitled to a compensation for the 
defect : because the return of the article to i 
the seller is in either of those instances ! 
impracticable, as it has become implicated 
with a thing which cannot be separated; it 
is therefore impossible to return the article 
simply by itself; nor can it be returned 
with the addition, since the addition was 
not in any respect a subject of the sale ; 
and the seller, moreover, is not at liberty to 
receive it back with such addition, because 
the obstacle to the return, in these instances, 
is not in right of the seller, but in right of 
the law.* If the purchaser, therefore, in 

* Because the law (meaning the text of 
the Koran) forbids usury, under which head 
this transaction falls, as being the receipt of 
an addition, with the original. 


any of these instances, should sell the 
article, after discovering it to be defective, 
he is still entitled to compensation from 
the seller ; because, as the bar to his return¬ 
ing the article to him existed previous to the 
sale of it on his part, he cannot by such 
sale be considered at the cause of detaining 
it from the seller. 

Appropriation of a purchase to the ,use of 
an infant (implied in any act concerning it 
which has a reference to the infant ) by 
precluding a return to the seller, leaves the 
purchaser no right to compensation for a 
defect. —If a person purchase cloth, and 
cut it out for clothing on account of an 
infant son, and after having sewn it up dis¬ 
cover a defect in it, he is not entitled to a 
compensation for the defect from the seller. 
If, however, the son in this instance be an 
adult, the purchaser is entitled to such 
compensation —The reason of this distinc¬ 
tion is that, in the former instance, the 
right of property, with regard to the infant, 
takes place immediately on the cutting of 
the cloth, and previous to its being sewn ; 
and consequently, as the purchaser by this 
act invests the infant with a right of 
property immediately upon cutting the 
cloth, he becomes the cause of the detention 
of it from the seller previous to its being 
sewn, and is therefore not entitled to the 
compensation :—in the latter instance, on the 
contrary, the right of property with regard to 
the adult does not take place upon the sewing, 
nor until he actually take possession of the 
garment; and hence, as it is by the sewing, 
and not by the investiture in the adult, that 
the return of the cloth to the seller becomes 
impracticable, it follows that the purchaser ; 
by making this investiture, does not detain 
the cloth from the seller and consequently 
that he is entitled to a compensation.* 

TJ\e purchaser of a slave is entitled to a 
compensation for defect , after the death or 
emancipation of the slave. —If a a person 
purchase a slave, and afterwards emancipate 
him,—or the slave die in his hands, and 
purchaser then become acquainted with his 
having been defective, he is in either case 
entitled to a compensation from the seller : 
—in case of the slave dying, because death 
renders his property in the slave complete 
and perfect, and the impracticability of re¬ 
turning him does not arise from any act of 
j the purchaser, but from an unavoidable 
calamity ;—and also in case of his emanci¬ 
pating the slave, upon a favourable construe* 


* As an infant is incapable of taking 
possession in a case of gift, the property 
vests in him immediately on the declara¬ 
tion of the donor; or on his [ the donor’s ] 
performing some act which manifests his 
intention as in the cutting of the cloth by 
the purchaser in the above case : in the case 
of an adult person, on the contrary, actual 
seisin is requisite to an investiture with right 
of property. 
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tion of the lew.—Analogy would suggest j 
that in this last case the purchaser is not , 
entitled to a compensation, because the 
obstacle to the return proceeds, in this 
instance, from the act of the purchaser : the 
case, therefore, is the same as if he had 
killed the slave ; and as, in that case, he 
would not have been entitled to any com¬ 
pensation for defect, so in this instance | 
likewise. He is, however, so entitled, upon j 
a favourable construction, because by the , 
emancipation his property attains to its 
height and completion ; for man is not, in 
his original nature, a subject of property, 
all men being originally created free ; nor , 
can any right of property exist with respect , 
to him but under restriction, and of limited 
duration, continuing in force no longer than 
until he be made free : emancipation, there- t 
fore, like death, occasions a completion of 1 
right of property, and it may consequently 
he said that a right of property still remains 
in the subject of the sale, notwithstanding 
the impossibility of returning it, as a thing 
is rendered fixed and unalterable by its , 
completion.-*It is to be observed that con¬ 
stituting the slave a Modabbir or an Am* 
Walid is, in this particular, equivalent to 
emancipation. 

But not after the emancipation , where it 
has been granted in return for property. —If 
a person purchase a slave, and afterwards i 
emancipate him in return for property,* and : 
then discover him to have been defective, he | 
is not entitled to a compensation from the 
seller, as the detention of the return is, in ' 
effect, a detention of the consideration.—It J 
is recorded, from Haneefa, that the pur- ! 
chaser is in this case also entitled to a 
compensation ; because an emancipation, { 
whether it be gratuitously made or other¬ 
wise, occasions the completion of the right 
of property. * 

Nor after his death , where he has been 
slain by the purchaser. —Ip a person pur¬ 
chase a slave, and afterwards put him to ; 
death, and then discover him to have been . 
defective, he is not entitled to a compensation ! 
for the defect, according to Haneefa.—This 
also is agreeable to the Zahir-Rawsyet — 

It is reported, from Aboo Yoosaf, that the 
purchaser is entitled to a compensation ; i 
because the law annexes no wordly pun¬ 
ishment to the murder of a slave by his 
master,f and the case is therefore the same ' 
as if he had died a natural deatht The 
principle on which the Zahir-Rawayet pro¬ 
ceeds is that murder, wherever it takes 
place, occasions responsibility ; and as, in ; 
the case of a master killing his slave, the 
responsibility is remitted only on account of 
the master's right of property, the master i 
consequently, as it were, takes the responsi* 1 


•See Manumission for a Compensation, 
t That is, it only subjects the murderer to 
expiation by charity, fasting, or other re¬ 
ligious penances. 


bility* in return for his right of property ' 
the case is therefore the same as if he had 
sold the slave. It is otherwise where he 
emancipates him without any return, as that 
act does not occasion responsibility, any more 
than where a poor person emancipates his 
portion in a partnership slave. 

A purchase of food is not entitled to a 
compensation for defect after having eaten 
it.—I f a person purchase any articles of 
food, and eat them, and be then informed 
of a defect in them, in that case, according 
to Haneefa, he is not entitled to any com¬ 
pensation from the seller.—According to the 
two disciples he is entitled to a compensa¬ 
tion. The same difference of opinion subsists 
with respect to the case of a person who, 
having purchased garments, and worn them 
until they had become ragged, then discovers 
that a defect had formerly existed in them. 
—The arguments of the two disciples are, 
that the purchaser having performed no act 
with respect to the subject of the sale but 
what is agreeable to the object of the 
purchase, and what is eustomary, the 
case is therefore the same as if he had 
emancipated a slave. —The argument of 
Haneefa is that the return of the food to 
the seller is impracticable, because of the 
purchaser having performed an act with 
regard to it which induces responsibility; 
and the case is therefore the same as that of 
sale or of murder. The act of a purchaser, 
moreover, although it be the object of the 
purchase, is nevertheless disregarded: 
whence is that the purchaser is entitled 
to no compensation for a defect, after having 
sold the goods notwithstanding sale be one 
of the objects of purchase. 

And so also, after having eaten only a part 
of the food. —If a person purchase certain 
articles of food, and eat part of them, and 
then discover them to be defective, he is not, 
according to Haneefa, entitled to return to 
the seller what remains, and to demand from 
him a compensation for the defect in what he 
had eaten ; because provisions are in the 
nature of an unity ; and the case is therefore 
the s«me as if a person we-e to sell part of 
goods purchased by him, and then to discover 
a defect in them ; in which case he would 
not be entifled to return the remainder to 
the seller, and demand a compensation foi 
the defect ; and so also in the case in ques¬ 
tion. There are two opinions of the two dis¬ 
ciples on this case. According to one opinion, 
rhe purchaser may retain the remaining pari 
of the provisions, and receive from the sellei 
a compensation for the defect of the whole 
and, according to the other, he may return 
the remaining part to the seller and receive 
a proportionable compensation for the defect 
of what he had eaten. 

Case of defect in very perishable commo¬ 
dities. —If a person purchase eggs, ifitftl 


* In other words, "bears the loss." 
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melons, cucumbers, walnuts, or the like, and 
after opening them discover them to be of 
bad quality; in that case, if they be alto¬ 
gether unfit for use, the purchaser is entitled 
to complete restitution of the price from the 
seller, as the sale is invalid, because of the 
subject of it not being in reality property 
If, on the other hand, notwithstanding their 
badness : they be still fit for use, the pur¬ 
chaser is not entitled to return them to the 
seller, because the opening of them is an 
additional defect of his own creation : he is, 
however, entitled to a compensation for the 
defect ; as by this means the injury he would 
otherwise sustain is remedied to the greatest 
possible extent. Shafei has said, that he is 
entitled to return them after opening them ; 
because that is the exercise of a power 
committed to him by the seller. In reply to 
this our doctors argue, that the seller has 
empowered him to open them in virtue of 
his becoming the proprietor. Hence the 
case is the same as where a person purchases 
a garment, and, having cut it discovers a 
detect in it ; in which case the purchaser 
is not entitled to return the garment upon 
the seller's hands, although he [the seller] 
had authorized him to cut it down. In 
short, if the articles prove defective only in 
a small part, the sale is valid, upon a favour¬ 
able construction, because it is incident to 
walnuts, and such other articles, to be bad 
in a small part (by a small part is meant 
what is commonly the case, such as one or 
two m a hundred) ; but if, on the other 
hand, a great part prove bad, the sale is 
invalid, and the purchaser is entitled to a 
complete restitution of the purchase money , 
because in this case the seller has united 
together entitles and non-entities with re 
gard to value ; and the case is therefore the 
same as if a person were to sell toeether 
freemen and slaves. 

Case of a purchaser selling what he has 
purchased , tuhrc/i is afterwards returned to 
him in consequence oj a defect. — If a per¬ 
son, having purchased a slave, should sell 
hint to another, and that other return the slave 
to him on discovering him to be defective, 
and he agree to receive him back, on the 
Kazee’s issuing a decree to that effect, 
founded on the proof of the defect by wit¬ 
nesses, on the refusal of the first pur¬ 
chaser to confirm his denial upon oath, in 
that case the first purchaser is entitled to 
return the slave to the seller ; because, 
although it be not lnwful ,for a purchaser, 
after the sale of the article on his part, to 
return it to the seller, still, in this case, the 
second sale having been annulled by the 
Kazee, it becomes the same as if no such 
sale had ever existed, 

Objection. —As the first purchaser denied 
the ^defect, and obliged the second purchaser 
to establish the fact by witnesses, it would 
appear that he is not entitled to return the 
slave ; because, if he ground his right on the 
defect, he is guilty of prevarication, since he 
first denies the defect, and then asserts it. 
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Reply.-— The disproof of the denial by 
the Kazee’s decree, founded on the proof of 
the fact by witnesses, renders such denial of 
no validity in law, hence the apparent con¬ 
trariety of his denial and assertion is recon¬ 
ciled, and as the first sale continues in force, 
and the defect is at the same time proved, 
it follows that he Is entitled to return the 
slave to the seller. If therefore, he choose 
to return him, it is a valid rejection ; but if 
he should rather choose to keep him, the sale 
continues in forc»s It is otherwise (where 
an agent for sale disposes of an article, and 
! the purchaser returns it to the agent in con- 
! sequence of a defect : for this is in reality a 
! return to the constituent ; and the agent is 
| not required to return the article to his con- 
i stituent, because, in this case, their is only 
one sale, whereas in this case in question 
there are two, whence the dissolution of the 
second sale does not dissolve the first. In 
1 short, if the second purchaser, on the dis¬ 
covery of a defect, return the slave, and the 
t first purchaser receive him back, in conse- 
i quence of a decree of the Kazee, he [the first 
j purchaser] is in that case entitled to return 
; him tc the original seller If, on the other 
; hand, the first purchaser agree to receive 
j him back without a decree of the Kazee, he 
! in that case is not entitled to return him 
! to the original seller, because, although the 
second sale be annulled with regard to him¬ 
self and the second purchaser, still it is 
equivalent to a sale de novo with regard to 
all other person ; and the original seller is 
another person —It is recorded in the Jama 
Sagheer, that when the suoject of the sale is 
returned to toe first purchaser, without a 
decree of the Kazee. on account of such a 
defect as very rarely happens (such as an 
additional finger, for instance), the first 
purchaser lias not the power of returning it 
to the original seller ; and this (as our author 
remarks) is a direct proof that the effect is 
the same in both caries ; t .at is, whether the 
defect be of such a nature as may have 
recently happened, or such as never recently 
hippens. In some traditions it is men¬ 
tioned, that in the latter case the purchaser 
may return tha subject of sale to the original 
seller, as there is then a certainty that such 
defect did exist whilst in the hands of the 
original seller. 

Conduct to be observed by the magistrate, 
in case of a purchaser, after taking possession, 
alleging a defect tn the article — If a person 
purchase a slave, and take possession of 
him, and then assert a defect in him, the 
Kazee in such case must not enforce ths 
payment of the price on the part of the pur¬ 
chaser untill he shall have investigated his 
assertion, either by the declaration of the 
seller, upon oath, that the slave had no 
defect, or by the proof of the fact on the 
part of the purchaser by witnesses. The 
suspensions of the Kazee’s decree with regard 
to the payment of the price is requisite, lest 
such decree should be rendered vain and 
useless by the subsequent proof of the 
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defect ; and also, because the tenor of such 
decree is that the purchaser shall pay the 
complete price in fulfilment of the specific 
claim of the seller,—whereas the purchaser, 
by asserting a defect, denies the obligation 
on him to pay the complete price. The 
Kazee, therefore, must first proceed to exa¬ 
mine into the circumstance of the defect ; 
and if the purchaser should say that his 
witnesses are in Syria.* he must then exact 
from the seller his denial upon oath. If the 
seller should take the oath accordingly, the 
Kazee must then decree the payment of the 
price ; because in suspending the price till 
the arrival of the witnesses an injury would 
result to the seller ; and the immediate en¬ 
forcement of he payment does not in so 
great a degree it jure the purchaser, because 
after the return of the witnesses from Syria, 
if he should establish his proof, the purchase 
money will be returned to him on his return¬ 
ing the slave to the seller. If, however, the 
seller should refuse to take an oath in sup¬ 
port of his denial, the assertion of the pur¬ 
chaser is then established, as such refusal is 
an argument in favour of the existence of 
the defect. 

Case of a put chaser alleging the existence 
of a defective property before he had made 
the purchaser ; and the forms of deposi¬ 
tion to be required of the seller in this j 
instance.— If a person, having purchased 1 
a slave, should afterwards assert that "he 
had run away from him, and had also run 
av/ay whilst in the possession of the seller," 
and the seller offer to take an oath that "he 
had never run away from him" [the pur¬ 
chaser], the Kazee must in that case refuse 
to receive his deposition, until the purchaser 
first prove by witnesses that "he had run 
away from him" [the seller], after which 
the Kazee must tender an oath to the seller 
to this purport, " by God, I have sold *the 
said slave and delivered him to the pur¬ 
chaser, and he never ran away whilst he 
belonged to me" (as is mentioned by Moham¬ 
med in the Jama) ; or to this purport, "by 
God, the purchaser has no right to return 
to me such slave, on account of the defect 
which he asserts '"or in this manner, ' by 
God, such slave never ran away whilst he 
belonged tome." He must not, however, 
tender an oath to him to this purport, "by 
God, I sold the said-slave at a period when 
he had not the said defect nor in this 
manner, "by God, I sold the said slave and 
delivered him to the purchaser at a period 
when he had not the said defect;" because, i 
in taking such oaths, the meaning of the ' 
seller may be, that "although he nad such | 
a defect formerly, yet he had it not at the ! 
identical period of sale or delivery;" and j 
thus, without any deviation from truth, he ! 
may defraud the purchaser of his right. If j 
the purchaser should not be able to prove, ! 


* That is, at such a distance as renders 
their appearance in court impracticable. 


by witnesses, that the slave had run away 
from him [the purchaser] the oath, in that 
case also (according to the two (disciples) 
must be tendered to the seller. Our modern 
doctors have differed concerning the opinion 
of Haneefa upon this point ; as some of them 
say that, according to him, an oath is not to 
be administered to the seller in this instance. 
The argument of the two disciples is, that 
I as the assertion of the plaintiff is worthy of 
! regard, and such as would be attended to 
I in case of its being proved by witnesses, it 
| follows that in default of such witnerses the 
! seller must be required to deny the asser¬ 
tion upon oath. The reasoning of Haneefa 
(as recorded by those who have said that, 
according to him, an oath is not to be ad- 
i ministered to the seller) is that the form of 
[ swearing a defendant has been ordained by 
the law for the purpose of removing any 
litigation that may happen to arise,—not 
for the purpose of exciting litigation. Now. 
in the present case, the exaction of an oath 
from the seller will only give birth to a new 
litigation : because, in case he should refuse 
to t ke it, and the proof of the fact he thence 
established, it will become a new subject of 
contention whether the said defect did exist 
or not during his being in the seller’s pos¬ 
session, and there wilt be a necessity for 
tendering to him another oath, upon this 
point, for the purpose of removing this fresh 
cause of dispute. 

If a person purchase a female slave, and 
having received her from the seller, should 
on the discovery of a defect, desire to return 
her, and the seller assert that "he had sold 
i two female slaves to the purchaser of which 
he only produced one," and the purchaser 
maintain, on the other hand, that "he had 
I only sold one,"—in that case the declaration 
of the purchaser, upon oath, is to be credited; 
j for, as the disagreement here relates to the 
| quantity taken possession of, the person who 
| took possession must be credited, as being 
] the most competent judge ;—in the same 
manner as holds in a case of usurpation;— 
that is if the person whose property is 
usurped assert the usurpation of a par¬ 
ticular quantity, and the usurper deny the 
quantity, his declaration upon oath is to be 
: credited ; and so also in the case in ques- 
j tion. If, on the other hand, the purchaser 
! and seller agree in the extent of the sale, 
but differ with respect to that of the seisin 
(as if both sh' uld al low the two female slaves 
to have been the v subject of the sale,—the 
seller asserting that " the purchaser had 
received both," and the purchaser, on the 
other hand, maintaining that "he had only 
received one")—in that case also the decla¬ 
ration of the purchaser, upon oath, is to be 
credited, for the reason already explained. 

Case of a person purchasing two slaves, 
one of whom proves defective. —If a petfdh 
purchase two slaves by one contract, and 
take possession of one, and then discover 
the other to be defective, he is not in that 
case permitted to retain the one he had 
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taken possession of, and to relinquish the 
other ; but he has the option of either re¬ 
taining or relinguishing both ; because until 
both be taken possession of, the teims of the 
contract are not fulfilled ; and hence, if he 
should retain one and relinquish the other, 
it would induce a deviation from the bar¬ 
gain previous to its fulfilment, which (as 
was before explained) is unlawful. If the 
defect should lie in the slave of which pos¬ 
session hid been taken, in that case there 
is a disagreement among our doctors. It is 
recorded, from Aboo Yoo'-af that the pur* 
■■baser is in such case entitled to return the 
Jefective slave only. The more approved 
doctrine, however, is that he must retain 
both or relinquish both; because the fulfil¬ 
ment of the Dart am rests upon a complete 
possession of the subject of the sale, namely, 
the two slaves This case, therefore, re¬ 
sembles a case of detention of the article 
■old, in satisfaction for the price ; that is, if 
the seller should detain the goods in satis¬ 
faction for the price, such detention cannot 
be abrogated until he actually receive com¬ 
plete possession of the price ; and in the 
same manner, in the case in question, the 
bargain is not perfected until •'he purchaser 
receive complete possession of the articles 
sold. If, however, in the case in question, 
the purchaser should have made seisin of 
both, and should afterwards discover a defect 
in one of them, he is then entitled to return 
the defective one singly. Ziffer has given 
a different opinion ; because in this case a 
deviation from the bargain takes place ; and 
it is not free from injury, since it is an estab¬ 
lished custom, in sales, to unite good and 
bad things together ; the ca&e is therefore 
the same as if he had rejected one before 
the seisin of the whole,—or as if he had 
made the purchase under a condition of 
option, or with an option of inspection 
Our doctors, on the uther hand, allege that 
in this case the deviation from the bargain 
takes place after the fulfilment of the con¬ 
tract ; because the seisin of the goods ren¬ 
ders the contract complete ; and the existence 
of the option of defect does not operate against 
the completion of the contract after seisin. 
A deviation, moreover, from the bargain, 
after the fulfilment of it, is lawful, as has 
been already demonstrated, whence it is 
that if, after taking possession of both slaves, 
one of them should be found to be the pro¬ 
perty of another, the purchaser is not in 
that case at liberty to return both to the 
seller; but must retain one, and receive 
from the seller a deduction of the price, on 
account of the one belonging to another, 
notwithstanding this be a deviation from 
the bargain,—contrary to conditional options, 
or options of inspection, for the existence 
of s**sh conditions is a bar to the fulfilment 
of the bargain, notwithstanding seisin may 
have taken place, 

In the purchase of articles of weight, or 
measurement of capacity , the part which 
proves defective may be returned to the 


seller. —If a person purchase articles esti¬ 
mable by weight, or by measure of capacity 
(such as silver or wheat, for instance), and 
he afterwards discover the article to be in 
part defective, he is entitled, in that case, 
either to return the whole to the seller, or to 
retain the whole ; but he has not the power 
of returning the defective part only, because 
the unities of articles estimable by weight 
or by measure of capacity are considered 
as forming one individual, provided they be 
all of the same species Some have alleged 
that this proceeds on a supposition of the 
articles in question being contained in one 
vessel ; but that, if they be contained in 
two, the one containing the defective article 
may be returned, and the other retained. 

If a part of such articles prove the pro¬ 
perly of another, still the purchaser is not at 
liberty to return the remainder. —If, after 
the purchase of articles estimable by weight, 
or measurement of capacity, a part of *hem 
should proveto be the property of another, 
the purchaser is not in that case allowed to 
return the remainder to the seller ; because 
no injury can result to him from his being 
obliged to keep them, as articles of this 
nature may be separated and divided with¬ 
out sustaining any blemish, and the proof of 
part of the subject of the sale having been 
the property ol another is no impediment 
to the completion of the con ract since that 
depends on the consent oi th - 1 seller and 
purchaser and not of the person who is 
discovered to be the proprietor of a part. 
This is where possession has been taken^ by 
the purchaser, before a part of the subject 
is discovered to be the right of another ; 
for if the right of property of the other be 
discovered previous to the purchaser taking 
possession, he is, in that case, entitled to 
return the remainder, since a deviation from 
the contract takes place previous to the com¬ 
pletion of the bargain. If the articles be 
not such as are estimable by weight, or mea¬ 
surement of capacity, but cloth, for instance 
then the purchaser is entitled to return the 
remainder to the s filer at all events, as divi¬ 
sion and separation of the article would, in 
this instance, prove an injury to it. 

Apurchaser, by applytng a remedy to the 
defective article, or making of it, deprives 
himself of the power of returning it to the 
seller.—I f a person purchase a female slave 
and discover that she has an ulcer or some 
other such ailment, and apply a remedy to 
it,—or, if a person purchase an animal, and 
discover it to be defective, and ride upon is 
on some business of his own,—-the application 
of a remedy in the one case, or the act of 
riding in the other, indicate an acquiescence 
in the defect on the patt of the purchaser 
and he is therefore not entitled to return 
either the slave or the animal on the plea 
of an option from the disco very of a 
defect, it would be otherwise if he had 
purchased the animal on a condition of 
option ; for the object of such condition is 
an experimental knowledge, which cannot 
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be obtained but by a trial. If, moreover, he 
were to ride upon the animal, not on his own 
business, but merely with an intention of 
restoring it to the seller, no inference could 
be drawn of his acquiescence in the defect ; 
—and so also, if he were to ride upon the 
animal with an intention of giving it water 
or forage ; provided, however, the riding 
for these purposes be unavoidable, either 
because of the animal being unruly and 
ungovernable, if not mounted, or because 
of the purchaser himself being incapable of 
walking e 

If a purchased stave suffer amputation for 
a theft committed with the sel/er, the pur- 
chaser may return him, and receive back the 
price. —If a person purchase . and take 
possession of a slave, not knowing that he 
had formerly, whilst in the possession of the 
seller, been guilty of theft, and the theft 
be afterwards proved, and the slave suffer 
amputation for it in the seller's hands, the 
purchaser is, in that case, entitled, according 
to Haneefa to return him to the seller, and 
receive back the whole of the price. Accord¬ 
ing to the two disciples, the purchaser is 
still to keep possession of the slave, and to 
receive from the seller the'difference between 
the value whilst in his perfect state, and 
that which he bears after his hand is cut 

off. 

And so also, if he suffer death for a crime 
committed with the seller —Th* same dis¬ 
agreement subsists in case of a slave suffer¬ 
ing death whilst in the possession of the 
purchaser, for a crime he had committed 
whilst in the possession of the seller ; Haneefa 
being of opinion that the purchaser is en¬ 
titled to the restitution of the whole of the 
price ; and the two disciples, that he is 
entitled only to the difference between the 
value of the slave before his blood has become 
neutral, and that which he bears after it 
has been neutral.* In short, according to 
Haneefa, the existence of a cause of mutila¬ 
tion or death is equivalent to a claim of 
right,+—whereas, according to the two 
disciples, it is equivalent to a defect. The 
reasoning of the two disciples is that the 
cause only of multilation or death occurred 
with the seller, but not the actual death or 
mutilation itself now the existence of a 
cause of death or mutilation is not repugnant 
to the subject being property ; the slave, 
therefore, notwithstanding the existence of 
the cause of mutilation or death, is never- 
unless property, and capable of being the 
subject of a sale ; as, however, a slave in 
whom exists a cause of death or mutilation 
is defective, it follows that the purchaser is 
entitled to receive from the seller a compen- 


•That is, has become forfeited to the law, 
and consequently liable to be shed without 
responsibility. 

tin other words, is the same, In effect, 
as if the slave, after the purchase, should 
prove to be the property of another person. 


sation for the deficiency, where the return 
has become impracticable; and in either of 
these instances the return is impracticable ; 
—where he suffers death, evidently- ; and 
also, where he suffers mutilation, because 
such mutilation is a defect that has taken 
place in the hands of the purchaser ;—in the 
same manner as where a person purchases 
a pregnant female slave, being ignorant of 
the circumstance, and the slave dies in 
labour, in which case the purchaser is 
entitled only to a compensation for the 
difference between the price which she bore 
when not pregnant, and that which she bore 
when pregnant. The reasoning of Haneefa 
is, that the cause of mutilation and death 
occurred with the seller : and aa a cause 
induces its effects, the death or mutilation 
must be referred to the period of the cause. 
The case is, therefore, the same as if a person 
were to usurp a slave, and the slave, whilst 
in his possession, were to commit a crime 
inducing mutilation or death, and the 
usurper then restore him to his proper 
owner, and the slave then suffer death or 
mutilation ; for in that case the usurper 
would be responsible for the whole of the 
value to the owner ; in the same manner as 
he would have been in case of the slave's 
having been put to dea f h whilst in his own 
possession, as the cause, in either instance, 
occurred with him. With respect to the 
case of pregnancy, adduced by the two 
disciples, it U not admitted by Haneefa. If, 
however, it were admitted, still there is no 
analogy between it and the case in question, 
since pregnancy is the cause of delivery, and 
not of death, except in a few instances. 

Case of a slave suffering amputation for 
two thefts, one committed with the seller, and 
the other with the purchaser. — If a slave first 
commit theft with the seller, and then, after 
being sold, commit theft with the purchaser, 
^and afterwards suffer amputation for both 
thefts, in that case, according to the two 
disciples, the purchaser is entitled to the 
difference of relative value of the slave at 
the time of sale, and after the commission of 
the second theft. According to Haneefa on 
the other hand, the purchaser is not entitled 
! to return him, unless the seller should of his 
own accord consent to receive him ; but he 
is entitled to a compensation for the fourth 
of his value ; and if the seller should himself 
agree to receive him, in that case he must 
restore to the purchaser three fourths of his 
price ; because the hand of a man is esteemed 
equal to half his person and as, in this case, 
the hand is forfeited for the commission of 
two thefts, it follows that a deduction of one 
quarter ought to be made on account of .the 
theft committed whilst in the possession of 
the purchaser. 

Case 0/ a slave, after being three sold , 
suffering amputation for a theft committed 
with the first seller . —If a slave, having been 
severally sold, and delivered to three diffe¬ 
rent person, should then suffer amputation 
for a theft which he had committed whilst In 
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the possession of the first seller, and of which 
the different purchasers were not apprised at 
the period of concluding their respective con¬ 
tracts,—in that case, according to Haneefa, 
the last purchaser has a right to return him 
for a full retribution of the price to the 
person from whom he bought him ; and he 
again is entitled to return him, on the same 
condition, to the person from whom he 
bought him ; and in this manner the return 
maybe made throught the. different grada¬ 
tions of purchasers to their immediate sellers, 
until at length the slave be returned to the 
seller in whose hands he committed the theft ; 
—in the same manner as in a case of claim 
of right ; for the existence of a cause of 
amputation is (according to Haneefa) equi¬ 
valent to a claim of right, as was before 
explained. According to the two disciples, 
on the other hand, the last purchaser is 
entitled to a compensation from the imme¬ 
diate seller ; but he again is not entitled to 
any compensation from his immediate seller ; 
in the same manner as in a case of defect.; 
for the existence of a cause of amputation is 
(according to them) equivalent to a defect, as 
was before explained*—(It is to be observed 
that the mention of the purchaser being 
ignorant of the theft committed by the slave 
is insisted on in the two preceding examples, 
on account of the particular tenets of the 
two disciples; for as in their opinion, the 
existence of a cause of mutilation is equiva¬ 
lent to a defect, it follows that if the pur¬ 
chaser had previous knowledge of the exist¬ 
ence of such cause, he would appear to have 
acquiesced in the defect., and consequently 
have relinquished any right to a compen¬ 
sation. As Haneefa, on the contrary, holds 
the existence of a cause of mutilation to be 
equivalent to a claim of right ; and as the 
knowledge or ignorance of this circumstance 
makes no difference with respect to the pur- a 
chaser, it follows that such specification, with 
regard to his tenets, is perfectly immaterial ) 
Where the purchaser grants the seller an 
exemption from defects , he cannot afterwards , 
return the article, whatever the defects in it 
may be —If a person should sell a slave, 
stipulating an exemption to himself of all 
responsibility for his defects, as if he should 
say, “I have sold this slave with all his 
defects/*—in that case, if the purchaser 
acquiesce in such condition, and exempt him 
from any responsibility, he is not afterwards 
permitted to return him to the seller on 
account of any defect, notwithstanding the 
condition of the seller may have been gene¬ 
ral, this is, without specifying the particular 
names of the defects from the responsibility 
of which he exempted himself —Shafei is of j 
opinion that such exemption is not valid, ; 
unless that name of every, defect to which it 
refers be specified ;—for it is a rule, with 
him, that exemption from undefined claims 
is invalid : because exemption has some of 
the properties of investiture (whence it is 
that it may be rejected), and inves iture of 
an undefined nature is invalid, The argu* ' 
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ment of our doctors is that the grant of such 
exemption is in fact a voluntary surrender 
of one’s own right, the unceriainty with 
respect to which can be no cause of conten¬ 
tion, since delivery is not requisite. It is to 
be observed that Aboo Yoosaf is of opinion 
that the exemption, in this case, includes all 
defects actually existing at the time of sale, 
and also all whuh may happen in the in¬ 
terval between that and their delivery. 
Mohammed and Ziffer, on the contrary, are 
of opinion that the defect which may happen 
in the interval ought not to be included 
The argument of Aboo Yoosaf is that the 
probable object of such surrender on the part 
of the purchaser is to render the sale bind¬ 
ing and conclusive, which would not be the 
case unless the defects that may happen in 
the interval between the sale and the seisin 
were also included, 


CHAPTER V. 

OF INVALID, NULL, AND* ABOMINABLE SALES. 

A sale is invalid where it is lawful with 
respect of its essence but not with respect 
of its quality, and >ull, where the subject 
is not of an appreciable nature ; and the 
terms invalid and null, are often indis- 
criminatelv used. —An abominable sale is 
such as is lawful both in its essence and 
quality, but attended with some circum¬ 
stance of ABOMINATION. 

Distinctions between a null and an invalid 
sale —A sale in exchange for carrion, blood, 
or the person of a freeman, is null, because 
none of these cases bears the characteristic of 
sale (namely, an exchange of property for 
property), since these articles do not consi- 
tute property with any person. A sale in 
exchange for wine or pork (on the other 
hand) is merely invalid : because the charac¬ 
teristic of sale does exist in these instances, 
as these articles are considered as property 
with some descriptions of peop'c, such as 
Christians and Jews : but they do not con¬ 
stitute property with Mussulmans, and a 
contract comprehenJing these articles is 
therefore invali 1. 


•The word in the original is Makrooh, 
which the translator (following its literal 
and common acceptation) has rendered abo¬ 
minable. The term, however, in this work, 
is not to be understood in the ill sense in 
which it is generally employed in the Eng¬ 
lish language ; the cases to which it relates 
being such as are in every respect legal, but 
which being attended with circumstances of 
impropriety, an abstinence from them is 
recommended. * 
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Phe property purchased under a null sale ing such object, and not (as in the other case) 
is merely a trust in the purchaser's hands. — as the object itself. The specification of the 
In a sale that is null, the purchaser is not pork or wine, therefore, is regarded merely 
empowered to perform any act with respect that the purchaser may become the pro¬ 
to the subject of the sale, but it remains as a prictor of the cloth, and not in order that the 
trust in his hands, according to some of our seller miy become proprietor of the wine or 
modern doctors ; because, as the contract of pork ; an l hence the mention of those articles 
sale, in such an instance, is totally disre- is invalid, and the payment of the price of 
garded, there remains only the seisin of the the cloth, and not the delivery of the flesh cr 
purchaser with the consent of the seller : liquor, is incumbent on the purchaser (and 
and accordingly, if the article were to perish so also, where a person sells wine or pork for 
in the purchaser's hands, in this instance, cloth) ;—for, as cloth is a saleable article, 
he is not responsible for it. Others are of the cloth must, in this instance, be consi- 
opinion that the subject of the sale, in this dcred as the subject of the sale ; for which 
case, is not a deposit, but that the purchaser reason this is an invalid and not a null sale ; 
is not responsible for it (in other words. If it becuase where, in a contract of sale, the sub¬ 
perish in the pur:haser's hands, he is answer- jeet on both shies consists of something else 
able) ;—because the article is as much in his than money, either may with equal pro¬ 
possession, in this instance, as ati article pricly H<* considered as the subject of the 
detained in a person's hands with an intrn- sa'e (This species of sale is termed a Beeya 
tion of purchase, and for which he is respon- Mnnkaveza, or baiter.) 

sible. Some allege that Heneefa is of the The sale of a Modabbir, an Am-Walid . or 
first opinion, and the two disciples of the a Mahatib is mil/.—-T he sale of an Am- 
second The reasons of this difference of Walid, a Madabbir, or Mokatib, is null ;— 
doctrine will be explained in treating of the because an Am-Walid has a claim to frec- 
decease of an Am-Walid or Modabbir, in the Horn, as the Prophet has said, "Her child 
hands of a purchaser. hath set her free" (that is, her child is a 

But that purchased under an invalid sole cause of freedom to her) ;- -and the cause of 
becomes his property.—I n a case of invalid freedom, with respect to a Modabbir, is not 
sale, the purchaser becomes proprietor of the established upon the decease of his owner, 
article upon taking possession of it ; anti is but must be considered as actually extant in 
responsible for it Tif it be lost in his hands], him at present, as the owner is incapable 
Shafei is of a different opinion, as will be of emmeipating him afrer his decease;— 
hereafter explained. and a Mokatib, on the other hand, is pos- 

The sale of carrion, blood, or th$ per c on sensed of his own personas a right estab- 
of a freeman, is null, in the same manner as lished in him, and binding upon his owner, 
a Kale in return for those articles as null; insomuch that the owner cannot of himself 
because as those articles do not constitute break or iofr nge upon it :—if, therefore, the 
property, they are unsaleable’ sale of any of these were valid, that which is 

A sale of forbidden things, iff nr money . is established in them would be rendered null ; 
null ; but it in the way of barter, is invalid— —hence the sale of them is null.—Respecting 
A sale of wine or pork, if in relurn for a case where a Mokatib himself acquiesces in 
money, is null ; and if in return for any other being sold, there are two opinions recorded, 
article (as cloth, for instance), it is invalid,—* According to the Zahir Rawavet, the sale in 
whence it is that the seller of pork or wine, such case is valid. It is to be observed that 
for cloth, becomes the proprietor of such by a Modablvr is here meant such as is ab- 
clolh, although the actual pork or wine do aolutely so, and notone whose condition of 

not become the property of the purchaser freedom is restricted to the non-recovery of 

The distinction in thess cases is, that wine his master from the illness under which he 
and pork are held by Zirnmees to be pro- laboured at the time of granting the tadbeer. 

perty, where Mussulmans consider them as And the purchaser is not responsible if 

articles from which no use can be derived, they die in his hands. —If^ after the sale of 
because the law has commanded the con- a n Am-Wal-d or Modabbir, and the seisin 
tempt of them, and prohibited all regard to of the purchaser, one or other should die, m 
them among Mussulmns. Now, a Mussul this case, according to Haneefa, the purchaser 
man's purchasing either of these for specie I® not responsible,* According to the two 
implies a regard to them, because it is not disciples he is responsible for the value 
money (which constitutes the price) that is (and there is one tradition which reports that 
the obiect of the sale, as it is merely the in- Haneefa coincides with them on this point), 
strument of acquiring the object: tor in fact —The reasoning of the two disciples is, that 
it is only the wine or pork that is the object; as the purchaser took possession of the Mo- 
and as these articles are not appreciable with dabbir or Am-Walid in virtue of a sale, he 
respect to Mussulmans, it follows that the is therefore responsible for the loss ; m the 
sale of them is null. It is otherwise if a same manner as for the loss of any other 
Mussulman purchase cloth for pork or wine, property after purchase and seisin ;—for this , 

because that can admit of no other construe-__ 

tion than that he regards the cloth as the 

object of the transaction, considering the • That is, the loss is considered as falling* 
pork or the wine only as the means of attain- upon the seller, and not upon ths p jrchiser 
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reason, that an Am-Walid or Modabbir may 
be included* in a contract of sale : whence 
it is that aay article united with them in a 
contract of sale becomes the actual property 
of the purchaser. It is otherwiser with re- 
responsible for the loss of him, because, 
being possessed of his own person, the 
purchaser's seisin of him is not fully es¬ 
tablished ; and the responsibility attaches 
in virtue of the seisin. The argument of, 
Haneefa is, that actual sale cannot operate 
with respect to what is not in reality a lit 
subject of it: and as a Modabbir or Am-Walid 
re not in reality fit subjects of sale, they 
are therefore considered in the same light 
with a Mok'atib. In reply to what the two 
disciples urge it may be observed, that an 
Am-Walid or Modabbir are not included in 
a sale for the sake of their persons, but only 
in order that the effect of sale may be estab¬ 
lished with respect to such articles as may 
have been united with them in the contract; 
in the same manner as where property of 
the purchaser happens to be involved in the 
contract;—in other words, if a person pur¬ 
chase two salves by one contract, and one of 
those slaves happens to be his property, such 
slave is nevertheless included in the con¬ 
tract,—not indeed for the sake of his person, 
but merely in order that the effect of the sale 
may extend to the other slave, who is united 
with him in it. 

The sale is null offish in the water. ^-The 
sale of fish which is not yet caught is null 
as it is not in the state property ;—In the 
same manner also, the sale of a fish which 
the vender may have caught and afterwards 
thrown into a large fountain from which it 
cannot be taken without difficulty, is null, 
because there the delivery is impracticable, 
(It is lawful, however, in case the fountain 
be so small as to admit its being caught with 
ease,)—If fish should of themselves come 
into a fouhtain without the proprietor's 
-having taken any means, by the erection of 
a dam, or a like, to prevent their egress, 
they are not considered as property, and the 
sale of them is therefore null 

Or of a bird in the air, —The sale of a 
bird in the air, or of one which after having 
been caught is again set at liberty, is null ; 
because in the one case it is not property, 
and in other the delivery is rendered 
impracticable. 

Or of a foetus in the womb (or its off¬ 
spring), — The sale of a foetus in the womb, 
or of the offspring of that foetus, is null ; 
because the Prophet ha? prohibited it; and 
also, because there is a probability of fraud, 
from there being a want of certainty in the 
case. 

Or of milk in the udder.— The sale of 
milk in the udder is null : because there is 
a possibility of fraud, in the udder's being 


•That is, "may be joined with other 
Brticles." 


perhaps void of milk, and full of wind; or 
because there might arise a contention with 
respect to the mode of extracting the milk : 
or because it might happen that the udder 
contained more milk at the time of extract¬ 
ing it than at the time of sale ; and hence 
there migh be implicated in the sale some¬ 
thing not properly the subject of it. 

Or of their (or wool) upon an animal .— 
The sale of wool or hair growing upon an 
animal is null ; because, whilst joined to the 
animal, it is considered as a constituent part 
of it; and also, because it cannot be exactly 
cut away from the animal, without either 
leaving a part of it or taking away part of 
the skin, since it is not practicable to pull it 
out. It is, moreover, recorded in the NakI 
Saheeh, that "the Prophet prohihited the 
sale of wool upon the anim.il. of milk in the 
udder, and of butter in the milk,j'* It is 
recorded of Aboo Yoosaf, that he admitted 
the legality of the sale of growing wool ; but 
to this the above tradition is an answer. 

The sale is invalid of any article which 
cannot be separated from its situat.on uut/i- 
out injury. — It is, not lawful f to sell a piece 
ef wood sustaining a weight, such as a pillar 
or a beam, although the piece of wood he 
specified and determinate Neither is it 
lawful to sell a yard from a piece of cloth 
which is sewed, whether the parties specify 
that the yard shall be cut off from it or 
not ; because in this case a delivery with¬ 
out injury is impracticable. It is otherwise 
where a person agrees to sell ten drams (for 
instance) from an ingot of silver of these 
may be cut off from the ingot without injury 
to it. It is to be observed, however, that if 
the seller, before the dissolution of the 
contract, should cut off the yard of cloth, or 
pull away and separate the piece of wood, 
the sale in that case becomes complete, since 
the cause of its invalidity is removed. 

Or of which the quality or existence cannot 
be ascertained. —It is otherwise with respect 
to the sale of the kernels of dates, because 
that continue null, although the stones be 
afterwards opened and the kernels taken 
out ; since (contrary to the case of the yard 
of cloth, or the piece of wood) the existence 
of them wis originally uncertain 

It is not lawful for a game-catcher to sell 
"what he may catch at one- pull of his net 
because the subject of the sale is uncertain ; 
and also because the purchaser may be de¬ 
ceived, as it is possible that none may be 
caught. 

Or the quantity of which can only be 
judged of by conjecture. —It is not lawful to 
sell dates growing upon a tree in exchange 
for dates which have been plucked, and 
which are computed, from conjecture to be 


* That is, before it has been extracted by 
churning- 

t By the phrase "it is not lawful," is here 
(and in the following examples) to be under¬ 
stood, "it is invalid." 
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equal in point of measurement to those that 
are upon the tree. This species of sale is 
termed Mozabinat .* and has been prohibited 
by the Prophet, as well as the sale termed 
Mohakila, wjiich is the sale of wheat in the 
ear, in exchange for a like quantity of wheat 
by coajecture. The law is the same with 
respect to the sale of grapes on the vine in 
exchange for raisins Shafei holds these 
sales to be lawful, provided they be not 
extended to a quantity exceeding five 
Wusksjf because, although the Prophet has 
prohibited a sale by Mozabinat, yet he has 
permitted what is termed Oraya: which he 
explain* tp be a sale of dates upon a tree, 
provided the quantity be less than five 
Wusks, m exchange for a quantity which 
have been plucked, and which are similar, in 
point of measurement, according to compu¬ 
tation. Our doctors on the olher hand, 
explain Oraya in its literal sense to mean a 
gift: and the nature of Jit is this. A person 
makes a gift of the dates of hu orchard to 
another, who thereupon come* and enters 
the orchard. This gives lisgust to the pso- 
prietor, as his family reside in the orchard : 
but being, at the same time, unwilling to 
violate his agreement, he prohibits the other 
from entering into the orchard, and gives 
him a quantity of dates which have been 
pulled in exchange for those which were 
growing in the orchard. Thu is the proper 
interpretation of the traditional saying of 
the Prophet, quoted by Shafei ; and this 
mode !of sale, which is termed Moojar, is 
valid in the opinion of our doctors. It is 
not, however, in reality a sale, because the 
right of property had not vested in the 
donee, on account of his not having made 
seisin of the dates, and therefore the dry 
dates which were afterwards given to him is 
considered as a new gift. 

Or where the bargain is determined by the 
purchaser touching the goods ,& c.— It is no$ 
lawful to sell goods by the way of Molamisa, 
Monazibee, or Alka Hidgir ;—that is, the 
touch of the goods, the throwing of the 
goods ; or the casting of a stone :—as where, 
for instance, a person having exhibited his 
goods to another, and specified the price, the 
parties agree between themselves that the 
contract shall be binding either on the pur¬ 
chaser's touching the goods, or the seller's 
throwing them towards him, or the pur¬ 
chaser's casting a stone at them. These 
modes of sale were common in the days of 
ignorance ; but were inhibited by the Pro¬ 
phet. 

The sale is invalid, of grass upon a com¬ 
mon.— It is not lawful to sell grass growing 
on a common, because it is not the property 
of the seller : for it is declared in._the tradi- 


• Properly, a sale without weight of 
measure. 

f NVusk literally means a camel's burthen, 
which is c emputed to be sixty saas. 


turns that "in grass all men are alike 
sharers"—(that is, it is common to all). 
Neither is it lawful to let it out on lease; 
because, as it is not permitted to farm any¬ 
thing , where the object is the destruction of 
it, even though it be the property of the 
lessor, it is consequently in a superior degree 
unlawful to let in lease an article of which 
the property is common to all, where the 
object of the lesses is the destruction of it.* 

Or of bees (unless tn a hive, or with the 
comb) — The sale of bees is not lawful 
according to the two Elders. Mohammed is 
of opinion that it is lawful, provided the 
boes be in a place of £custody,t and not 
wild :£ and such is also the opinion of 
Shafei ; because a bee is an animal yielding 
good ; and as we are permitted by the law to 
enjoy the good which that creature yields, it 
follows that the sale of the animal is per¬ 
mitted. The reasoning of the two Elders 
is that, the animal being of an offensive 
nature, the sale of it is therefore unlawful, 
in the same manner as in the case of wasps, 
Besides, the good is derived from its pro¬ 
duce, not from its substance, whence no 
advantage can be derived from it until the 
honey be pro iuced, If, however the comb 
be sold, with the honey in it, and the bees, 
the sale of the bees is in this case lawful, as 
a dependant. Koorokhee is also of this 
opinion. 

Or of silk-worms —It is not 1 .wful to sell 
silk worms, according to Haneefa, as they 
are animals of an offensive nature Aboo 
Yoosaf thinks that if the silk have appeared 
they may than lawfully be sold, as a depen¬ 
dant. Mohammed is of opinion that the sale 
of them is lawful in any case, as being an 
animal whence an advantage is derived. 
Haneefa is of opinion, also, that the sale of 
their eggs is unlawful. The two disciples, 
on the contrary, are of opinion that such sale 
is lawful of necessity. 


• The object of a lease is usufruct, or (in 
the language of the Mussulman lawyers) a 
destruction rf the produce of the thing, but 
not of the thing itself : thus if a person 
snould take a lease of a piece of ground, or a 
fruit tree, he would be entitled to appro¬ 
priate to himself the produce of the ground, 
whether grain or grass, or the fruit that 
might grow upon the tree ; but he would 
have no right to use the ground or the tree 
(the immediate subjects of the lease) so as to 
occasion any destruction of their substance, 
Hence proceeds the illegality of a lease of a 
field of grass, of grain of the fruit of a tree 
or the like ; for the lease in any of these 
cases would be entirely useless, since the 
Lessee, being entitled only to the use of the 
produce of the subject of the lease, would 
not be entitled to the use of any of these 
which are themselves the immediate subject, 
of the lease. 

* * Such as a hive, or bee-house. 

;; Literall, "not in the air." 
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The sale of tame pigeons is valid . The 
sale of pigeons, of which the number is ascer¬ 
tained, and the delivery practicable is law¬ 
ful, as in such circumstances they constitute 


P mU of an absconded slave is invalid 
(unless he be in the hands of the purchaser). 
—It is not lawful to sell an absconded slave, 
because the Prophet has prohibited this ; 
and also, because the delivery is impracti¬ 
cable. If, however, the purchaser should 
declare that "the fugitive is in his posses¬ 
sion/* the sale is lawful, because the obstacle 
on which the prohibition is founded is in tnj. 
case removed,—It is to be observed that it 
the purchaser, in this instance, should have 
declared, before witnesses, that " he had 
taken possession of this slave with intent to 
restore him to his owner/* he is not held, on 
the conclusion of the contract, to become 
seised of him in virtue thereof; because the 
former seisin, being in the nature of a trust, 
cannot stand in the room of that made on 
account of purchase. If, on the other hand, 
he should have made no such declaration, m 
that case he is held to be seised of the slave, 
in virtue of the sale, immediately on the 
conclusion of the contract ; because the 
former seisin, being in the nature of an 
usurpation, may therefore stand in the rooni 
of a seisin for sale ; for both are the same in 
effect, as they both equally induce responsi¬ 
bility. If the slave should have eloped to 
some other person, and the purchaser say to 
the proprietor, "sell me your slave who nas 
run away to such an one/* and the seller 
accordingly agree, the sale is in that ca s e 
also unlawful, because of the impiactica- 


bility of the delivery. 

Although the seller should afterwards re¬ 
cover and deliver him to the purchaser. If 
a person, having sold a fugitive slave, should 
after the sale recover him, and deliver him 
to the purchaser, the sale is nevertheless 
unlawful, because it was rriginally null, in 
the same manner as if it had related to a 
bird in the air. It is recorded, as an opinion 
of Haneefa, that the sale in this case is valid, 
provided it was not undone previous to the 
delivery, because it was founded^ on pro¬ 
perty, and there was ^ no bar to its effect 
except the impracticability of the delivery, 
which is removed by the recovery of the 
slave (and such is also related as the opinion 
of Mohammed) ;—in the same manner as if 
a slave, after having been sold, should run 
away previous to the seisin of the purchaser, 
in which case, if the seller should afterwards 
recover him, and deliver him to the pur¬ 
chaser, the sale is binding, provided it was 
not dissolved in the interval. 

The sale is invalid of a woman's milk,— 
The sale of a woman's milk is unlawful, 
although it be in a vesssl. Shafei is of 
opinion that if it be in a vessel the sale of it 
i* lawful, because it is a pure beverage. The 
argument of our doctors is that, as being 
part of a human creature, it ought to be 
respected ; and the exposure of it to sale is 


an act of disrespect. In the Zahir-Rawayet 
there is a distinction between the milk of a 
female slave and a free woman, It is re¬ 
lated, as an opinion of A boo Yoosaf, that the 
sale of the milk of a female slave is lawful, 
because the sa le of the slave herself is laws 
ful. The answer to this is that the sale of 
the female is legal, because of the bondage, 
which is a quality of her person ; but such 
quality does not relate to the milk ; the one 
being alive, and the other dead. 

Or the bristles of a hog. —The sale of the 
bristles of a hog is unlawful, because the 
animal is essentially filth, and because the 
exposure of this article to sale is a degree of 
respect, which is reprobated and forbidden. 

It is lawful, however, *o apply it to use, 
such as stitching leather, for instance, in the 
room of a needle, as this is warranted by 
necessity. 

Objection —Tt would appear that the sale 
of it is warranted from necessity, in the same 
manner as the use of it. 

Reply. —There is no necessity for the sale 
of it, since any quantity of it may be had 
gratuitously and without purchase.—It is 
I to be observed that hogs* bristles falling 
into a little water* renders it impure, ac¬ 
cording to Ahoo Yoosaf —Mohammed is of a 
different opinion, because the legality of the 
use of the article in question is (according 
to him) an argument of its purity Aboo 
Yoosaf, on the other hand, arrties that the 
legality of the use of it is founded on 
necessity, and not od its purity ; and there 
exists no necessity in the case of its falling 
into water. 

Or human hair. — The sale of human hair 
is unlawful, in tne same manner as is the 
u c e of it • because, being a part of tlv» human 
bedv, it is necessary to preserve it from the 
disgrace to which an exposure of it to sale 
necessarily subjects it. It is moreo\er re¬ 
corded, in the Hadees Shareef. thit *' God 
denounced a curse upon a Wasila and a 
Moostwasila.**—(The first of these is a 
woman whose employment it is to unite the 
shorn hair of one woman to the head of 
another, to make her hair appear long : and 
the second means the woman to whose head 
such hair is united.) besides, as it has been 
allowed io women to increase their locks by 
means of the wool of a camel, it may thence 
b? inferred that the use of human hair is 
unlawful. 

Or undressed hides. —The sale of the hides 
of animals is not lawful until they be 
dressed, because the use of them, until 
then, is prohibited in the traditions of the 
Prophet. It is lawful, however, to sell 
dressed hides 

But animal substances of all descriptions 
(excepting { those of men or hogs) may be 
either sold or converted to use —It is per¬ 
mitted either to sell or apply to use the 

•By a little water (say the commentators) 
*is here meant such a quantity as may be 
i contained in a cup or other vessel. 
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bones, sinews, wool, horns, or hair, of all 
animals which are dead, excepting thnse of 
men and hogs. The reason of this is that 
these articles are pure, and are not con¬ 
sidered as carrion, besides, death does not 
affect them as it does the animal, as these 
articles are not possessed of life —it is to be 
observed that Mohammed considering an 
elephant as essential filth, like a hog, holds 
the sale of it _ be unlawful :—but the two 
disciples, considering it in the nature of a 
wild animal, regard the sale of it, or of the 
bones of it, as lawful 

Aright cannot be soli, unless it involve 
property —Ip in a house, of which the 
upper and under apirtments belong to 
different persons, the whole, or the uoper 
storey only, should fall down, in that case 
the proprietor of the upper storey is not per¬ 
mitted to sell his right (namely, the right of 
building another upper storey), because this, 
as being only a right, is not property. 

Objection —It would hence appear that 
the sale of a right to water* (that is, of a 
share in water used in tilUg ■) is not lawful, 
as it is not the seller's property, but merely 
his right: whereas such a sale is allowed, if 
made along with the land, according to all 
authorities ; a -»d according to one tra lition 
(which has been adopted bv the Sheikhs of 
Balkh) the sale of the right to water by 
itself is lawful. 

Reply.—The sale of a right to water is 
valid, because the term Shirb means a share 
in water : and that is an existent article, and 
in the nature of property whence it is 
that if a person, in a esse where t is enjoyed 
by rotation, should destroy it during the 
term of his right* he is responsible for the 
value of it;—and also, that, when it w sold 
along with the ground, a part of the price is 
opposed to the right to water 

Anything may be sold which admits of a 
precise ascertainment : but mt otherwise. 
— If a person bestov or sell a roadf 
it is lawful : but neither the sale nor the 
gift of a vater-course is valid. These cases 
admit of two suppositions.—I The sale may 
be of the absolute right to the road or water¬ 
course, without defining the length or 
breadth of either.—II. It may be of the 
right of passing upon the road, or receiving 
the benefit of the wa'er. X —Upon the first 
supposition, the difference between the two 
cases is that the road is certain and ascer¬ 
tained, hecause the known breadth of it is 
equal to that of a door-way but in the 
case of a water-course there is an un- 


•Arab. Shirb.—This term properly signi¬ 
fies draw-wells dug for the purpose ot water- 
ing lands, and the right to the use of which 
is transferable, in the same manner as any 
other property, 

fBy a road is here meant a lane or 
narrow passage leading into a street or high- 

r ° a jLiteralIy, causing the water to run (by 
opening sluice; or so forth). 


certainty because it is not known how much 
ground the water covers.—Upon the second 
aupp isition. there are two traditions with 
respect to a sale of a right of passage on the 
road :—according to one tradition thesale 
is lawful ; and according to another it is 
invaliJ The difference between the sale of 
a right of passage on the road and a right 
of benefit from the water (as inferred from 
the first tradition), is that a right of passage 
is a point which admits of being precisely 
ascertained, as it is connected with a known 
object, namdy, the road ; whereas the right 
of benefit from the water is of a natuie 
which cannot admit of bein'precisely ascer¬ 
tained,—and this, whether the water be 
conveyed in a trough supported upon a 
woo len frame, or in a trench cut in the 


ground. 

A deception with respect to the sex invali¬ 
dates the sale in slaves, but not in brutes.—I? 
a person sell a slave as a fertile, who after¬ 
wards proves to be a male, in that case the 
sale is utterly null—lt is otherwise where a 
person sells a goit (for instance) as a male, 
and it afterward* proves to be a female ; for 
in that case the contract of sale is complete : 
the purchaser, however, has the option of 
keening the animal, or rejecting it. The 
difference between these two cases is founded 
on this general rule,—that wherever denomi¬ 
nation and pointed reference are united, by 
the seller pointing to the subject of the sale, 
and mentioning its name (as if a person 
should say, "I have sold this goat, for in¬ 
stance),—in this case, if the article refered 
to prove essentially different from what was 
mentioned, the sale is supposed to relate to 
the article mined ; and therefore if the 
article referred to prove of a different species 
from what was named, the sale is null.—If, 
on the other hand, the article referred to 
prove of the same species with the art eje 
named, but of a different quality, in this 
case the sale relates to the article referred 
to; and where the article referred to is 
found, the sale is complete : the purchaser, 
however, has in this instance an option, be¬ 
cause of the quality mentioned not existing 
in the article a 3 where, for instance, a 
person sells a slave as a baker, and he proves 
to be a scribe —Now it is to be observed that 
a male and a female slave are not of the 
same, but of two different sexes, which is 
accounted, in this instance, as acquivalent to 
being of different species, because ot their 
different uses ; whereas in goats the object 
for purchase (namely, to eat their flesh), w 
the same, with respect both to the male and 
the female, and therefore they are not held to 
be of two different species.—It is proper to 
remark, in this place, that, amongst lawyers, 
the unity or difference of the objecr, and 
not the unity or difference of the essence, 
determines the unity or difference of the 
species. Thus vinegar of the grape is heW- 
to be of a different species from the sweet 

.rfu. .«• **4 
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the original price, before payment of that 
price, 15 invalid •—Ir a person purchase a 
female slave for a thousand dirms, stipulat¬ 
ing either a future or immediate payment 
and having taken posiession of her* should 
sell her to the person from whom he had pur¬ 
chased her* for five hundred dirms, previous 
to his having made payment of the thousand 
dirms, this second sale is invalid. Shafei is 
of opinion that as the right of property in the 
slave had vested in the purchaser; because of 
his having taken possession of her, such sale, 
on the part of the purchaser to the seller, is 
valid, in the same manner as it would have 
been valid to any other person,—or as it 
would have been valid to the seller in case 
the second price had been equal to or greater 
than the first,—or in case it had been in 
exchange for other goods, although these 
should have been of a less value.—The 
arguments of our doctors are,— First, a 
tradition that Ayeesha, having heard of a 
woman who, having purchased a female 
slave from Zeyd Bin Rakim for eight hun¬ 
dred dirms, had afterwards sold her to the 
said Zeyd for six hundred dirms spoke to 
her thus : "This purchase and sale on your 
part is bad ; inform Zeyd, that certainly 
Goo will render null his pilgrimages and 
enterprises achieved along with the Prophet 
unless he repent of such conduct.*'— Second¬ 
ly, if the sale in question be valid, it fol¬ 
lows that the first seller remains indebted to 
the purchaser for five hundred dirms, and 
the purchaser to him for one thousand dirms. 
Now if their account should be balanced, 
and five hundred dirms be struck off from 
the debt of the purchaser, in liquidation of 
his claim upon the seller, there remains five 
hundred due by the purchaser, for which he 
has received no return, and this is unlawful. 
It is otherwise where the seller, in the 
second sale, gives the purchaser goods in 
return ; because there the difference is not 
obvious ; being apparent only with respect 
or articles of the same kind. 

But the contract is not invalid with respect 
to any other subjects which may be joined to 
the original in the re-sale. — If a person, 
having purchased a female slave for five 
hundred dirms, and taken possession of her 
should afterwards, before he had discharged 
he price, sell her, in conjunction with an¬ 
other, for five hundred dirms to the person ; 
from whom he had purchased her, in that 
case the sale is valid with resp *ct to the 
female slave whom he had not formerly pur¬ 
chased from that person, but null with re¬ 
spect to the other. The . reason of this is 
that, as a part of the price is necessarily op¬ 
posed to the new slave, it follows that he 
purchases a slave, and sells her again to the 
same person for a less price than he had pur¬ 
chased her for, which is not lawful, as has 
been already shown.—No such reason of 
illegality, however, existing with regard to 
th'£ sale of the other slave, it is therefore 
valid, in a price proportioned to her value. 

Objection.—I t would appear that the aale 


of the other slave is also invalid, because 
the person has sold both by one contract, 
and as the sale of the one is invalid, it would 
follow that the sale of the other is also in¬ 
valid (according to the tenets ofHaneefa), 
in the same manner as where a freeman and 
a slave are sold by one contract, the sale of 
the slave being in that case invaiid as well 
as that of the freeman 

Reply.—T he sale of the other slave is 
valid ; and the invalidity of sale with re¬ 
spect to one does not affect the sale of the 
other ; because the invalidity, in this in 
stance, is weak, as there is a difference of 
j opinion regarding it amongst our doctors ; 

' and also, because it is founded on a suspicion 
; of usury, the effect of which suspicion cannot 
extend beyond the subject of suspicion, 
namely, the first slave. 

The stipulation of specific tare invali¬ 
dates a safe.—I f a person purchase oil, on 
this condition, that it be weighed with the 
vessel in which it is contained, and that a 
deduction of fifty ratls shall be made on 
account of the weight of the vessel, such 
sale is not valid ; whereas, if the condition 
be in general terms, thrt "a deduction shall 
be made for the weight of the vessel," it is 
valid ;—because the former condition is not 
essential to the contract, whereas the letter 
is essential. 

Case of dispute concerning the tare of a 
vessel which contained the commodity. —If a 
person, having purchased oil in a leathern 
bag, should carry it away with him, and 
afterwards return a bag the seller weigh¬ 
ing ten salts, and the seller assert that "this 
is not the bag he had carried away with him. 
as that only weighed five ratls In this 
case the averment of the purchaser is to be 
credited, whether the question of disagree¬ 
ment be considered as relating to tbe bag 
being different,—or to the consequent dif¬ 
ference it creates with respect to the quantity 
of''oil; because, if the difference be con¬ 
sidered as relating to the indentity of the bag 
of which the purchaser had taken possession, 
his assertion must be credited, since the 
word of the possessor is to be credited, 
whether he be responsible for the article (as 
in the case of an usurper) or merely a con¬ 
fident (as in the case of a trustee) ;—or if, on 
the other hand, the difference be considered 
as relating to the quantity of oil this re¬ 
solves itself into a difference with respect to 
the amount of the price, the seller claming 
more, and the purchaser acknowledging less : 
the purchaser is therefore ths defendant ; 
and the assertion of a defendant, upon oath, 
must be credited. 

A Mussulman may commission a Christian 
to sell or purchase unlawful articles on his 
account ; and such sale or purchase, made by 
the agent, is valid. —If a Mussulman desire a 
Christian either to purchase or sell wine or 
a hog on his account, and the Christian act 
accordingly, in that case (according to 
Haneefa) such sale or purchase is valid: 
but an order of a Mussulman to this effect 
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being in the highest degree abominable, he 
is therefore enjoined (where it respects the 
sale of those articles) to devote the price 
obtained for them to the poor —The two 
disciples maintain that the purchase or sale 
of wine or a hog by a Christian, on account 
of a Mussulman, is invalid (and the same) 
difference of opinion also obtains which re¬ 
spect to the case of a Mohrim appointing an 
agent for the sale of the game he may have 
caught, when it became unlawful for him to 
make such sale). The argument of the two 
disciples is that the constituent, as not 
having himself the power of selling or pur¬ 
chasing these articles, cannot of conse¬ 
quence invest others with 3 uch power ; be¬ 
sides, as all the acts of an agent revert to 
the constituent on whose behalf they are 
performed, it is therefore the same as if the 
Mussulman were himself to scl! or purchase 
these articles, which would be illegal. The 
argument ot Hnneefa is that the contractor 
(th»t is, the purchaser or the seller) is. in 
this insta ice, no other than the agent ; for 
this reason, that he is fully empowered to 
perform these acts : the reverting, more¬ 
over, of th<? property to the constituent is a 
necessary and unavoidable effect, and there¬ 
fore is not prevented by his Islam:—in the 
same manner as the articles in question may 
descend to a Mussulman by inheritance (in 
other words, if a Christian, whose heir is a 
Mussulman, should himself embrao* the 
religion of Islam, and afterwards die, before 
releasing his hog, or converting his liquor 
into vinegar, in that case they would descend 
to his Mussulman heir). It is to be observed, 
however, that although Haneefa admits the 
validity of the purchase of these articles by 
a Christian agent, on behalf of a Mussulman, 
still he holds it incumbent on the Mussul¬ 
man to convert the liquor into vinegar, and 
to set free the hog. 

A sale is rendered invalid by the insertion 
of any condition advantageous to either 
party . or repugnant to the requisites of the 
contract ; or which may occasion contention, 
by involving an advantage to the subject of 
the sale —Ip a person sell a male slave, on 
condition that the purchaser shall emanci¬ 
pate him, or make him a Mudabbir, or a 
Mokatib ; or if a person s<*ll a female slave, 
on condition that the purchaser shall make 
her an Am-Walid, such sale is invalid ; 
because this is sale suspended on a condi¬ 
tion : and such sales are condemned by the 
Prophet. The rule, in this particular, is 
founded on a tenet of our doctors, that the 
insertion of any condition which is a neces¬ 
sary result of the contract (such as where 
the seller bargains that "the purchaser shall 
become proprietor of the article sold")* can 
no away effect the validity of the contract, 
since that would be established independent 
of any stipulation ; and, on the other hand, 
that the insertion of any condition which is 
; not a necessary result of the contract, and 
in which there is an advantage either to the 
cr or the seller, or to the subject of the 


sale, of capable of enjoying an advantage 
(such as where the seller bargains that "the 
purchaser shall emancipate the slave he sells 
to him"), renders the contract invalid ; be¬ 
cause an additional and extraneous act is, 
in this instance, required from the purchaser, 
without stipulating a recompence to him* 
and which of consequence is of an usurious 
nature *. and also 1 because as there is an ad¬ 
vantage in this condition to the subject of die 
sale, who is capable of claiming it, it follows 
that a contention must necessarily ensue 
and hence the object of sale (namely, the 
prevention of srife) is frustrated. Condi¬ 
tions of this nature are therefore unlawful, 
excepting where custom and precedent pre¬ 
vail over analogy ; as where a person pur¬ 
chases unsewed shoes on condition of the 
seller’s sewing, or causing them to be sewed 
for him. The insertion, on the, other hand, 
of any conJition which is not a necessary 
result of the contract* and which, moreover, 
is not attended with advantage to any par¬ 
ticular person, does not invalidate the con** 
tract. An example of this occurs where a 
person sells an animal, on condition that 
"the purchaser shall sell it again which 
condition is lawful, because there is no par¬ 
ticular person whose right it is to claim the 
performance of it (since the animal is in¬ 
capable of so doing), and hence neither 
usury nor strife can attend such a stipula¬ 
tion. Now, having explained the tenets of 
our doctors, it is proper to remark that the 
conditions recited in the cases in question 
are repugnant to the nature of the contract, 
as they tend to deprive the purchaser of 
every right to which the sale entitles him ; 
and they also involve an advantage to the 
subject of the sale, who is capable of 
claiming it : they therefore invalidate the 
contract. Shafei dissents from our doctors, 
as he holds the sale of a slave, on condition 
of his emancipation, to be valid. 

But such sale recovers its validity, by the 
vurchaser performing the condition with the 
article purchased. —If a person should eman¬ 
cipate a slave whom he had purchased on 
that condition, then the sale, which, because 
of such condition, was previously illegal, be¬ 
comes valid, according to* Haneefa ; and the 
purchaser is responsible to the seller for the 
price. The two disciples are of opinion 
that the emancipation does not render the 
sale valid ; and that therefore the payment 
of the value, and not of the price, is incum¬ 
bent on the purchaser ; because, as the sale 
was originally invalid, in consequence of the 
condition, it cannot • afterwards be rendered 
valid by means of the emancipating, any 
more than by the purchaser's murdering or 
selling the slave. The reasoning of Haneefa 
is, that although the condition of emanci¬ 
pating the slave be not, in itself, agree¬ 
able to the requisites of a contract of sale 
(as was before explained), still it is so in 
effect; because it completes the right of 
property on the part of the purchaser ; an'* 
a thing becomes established and confirmed 
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by its completion ; whence it is that the 
emancipation of a purchased slave is no bar 
to a right of compensation from the seller 
in case of a defect, 

Sale is rendered invalid t by a reservation 
‘of. any advantage to the seller from the 
article sold. —Ip a person sell a slave, on 
condition that "he shall serve him for the 
space of two months after the sale or a 
house, on condition that "he shall reside in 
it for the space of two months after the sale 
or if a person sell any other article, on con¬ 
dition of the purchaser's lending him a 
dirm (for instance), or making him some 
present, the sale so suspended on any of 
these conditions in invalid First, because 
these conditions are not agreeable to the 
mature of a sale, and are attended with an 
advantage to the seller. Secondly, because 
the Prophet has prohibited a sale on condi¬ 
tion of a loan : and, Thirdly, because, if 
any diminution be made in the price, on 
account of the sevices of the slave, or the 
residence in the house, it follows that a con¬ 
tract of rent is interwoven in that of sale or 
.if on theotherhand.no diminution be made 
in the price on these accounts, if follows 
that a deed of loan is interwoven in the 
sale ; and both of these are illegal. 

Or, by the stipu’ation of a delay in the 
delivery of it.—I f a person sell goods on 
condition of his being permitted to suspend 
the delivery for a month, the sale is in such 
case invalid, because a suspension with 
respect to the delivery of goods which are 
extant and specific is an unlawful condition. 
The reason of this is that a suspension in 
point of time has been ordained by the law, 
merely for the purpose of ease, and is there¬ 
fore only applicab'e to a debt, in order that 
the debtor may have time to collect the sum 
within the prescribed period and pay it 
accordingly ; but with respect to a thing 
actually extant (such as cloth, for in tanc ), 
there can be no occasion for such suspend *n. 

Or, by the insertion of an invalid condi¬ 
tion*.— The sale of a pregnant slave, with a 
reservation of the foetus in her womb, is 
invalid; because it is a general rule that 
nothing, the sale of which by itself is illegal, 
can be made an exception to a contract of 
sale ; and of this nature is a foetus. The 
sale, therefore, is invalid, because of the 
invalidity of the condition. It is to be 
observed that a contract of Kitabat, of hire 
or of pkwnage, are the same with a contract 
of sale, in this respect, that an invalid con¬ 
dition is a means of invalidating the deed. 
In the case of Kitabat, however, the invalid 
condition must actually exist in the deed ; 
as when a person enters into covenant with 
his slave to emancipate him on condition of 
his giving him wine, or a hog. 1 It is also to 
be observed that in the c&ses of gift, alms, 
.marriage, Khoola, and composition for wiiful 
murder, the exception of the foetus does not 
invalidate the deed ; on the contrary, the 
deed'takes place in full; but the condition is 
invalids In the same manner, an exception 


i of the foetus does not invalidate a legacy, 
for in this case the exception is a valid con¬ 
dition. 

Or of a condition which implicates the sub¬ 
ject of another contract .—Ip a person purchase 
cloth, on condition that the seller sew it iuto 
the form of a vest on his account, the sale is 
in such ease , invalid ; since this condition, 
besides being attended with an advantage to 
the purchaser, is nob a requisite of the con¬ 
tract of sale. Moreover this necessarily 
supposes the implication of terms of two 
diderent contracts ; that is, either of sale 
and loan, or of sale and hire. 

If a person purchaso one shoo from another 
on condition that the seller propare a fellow 
to it on his account,—or purchase a pair of 
shoos on condition of the .seller making straps 
to thorn, for the purpose of tying them, the 
sale in either case is invalid.—(The compiler 
of the Hodnya remarks that this is according 
to analogy ; for a more favourable construc¬ 
tion would suggest that such salo is lawful, 
on account of its being customary amongst 
men). 

Or by a stipulation of the payment of the 
price, at a period not precisely • known to both 
parties. —If a person should purchaso 
article, and stipulate the payment of the 
price on tho day of the now year, or 
on the Mihrjan,* or on the fust of the 
Christians, f or tho day of breaking lent 
amongst the Jews, tho sale, under such 
conditions, is invalid, provided both partios 
be not informed with certainty .respecting 
those periods. Tho sale, however, is lawful, 
if these periods bo ascertained within tho 
knowledge of both parties. 

Or the date of the occurrence of which is 
uncertain. —A sale is not valid whore tho 
price is stipulated to bo paid on tho returp 
of tho pilgrims, or, on the cutting of tho 
grain, or on tho gathering of the grapes, or 
tm tho shearing of bhn sheep,—because in 
nono of those cases is tho period absolutely 
determinate : contrary to the act of giving 
bail; for tho giving of l>ail, untd, any ofthese 
periods, is lawful ; because a small degree of 
uncertainty does not invalidate a bail-bond, 
in the samo manner as it doos a contract of 
sale. 

But it is valid where the time of payment 
is fixed by a - subsequent agreement. —Ip, how¬ 
ever, a salo be made in an abs >luto mannor, 
and the seller aftorwards agree to reoeivethe 
price at any of the periods in question, it is 
lawful, because, this stipulation not being 
included in the contract of sale, it becomes a 
stipulation with regard to payment of debt 
( not tho prioo), which admits of a smalldegree 
of uncertainty. 

A sale, iniMttn in consequence of stipulating 
an uncertain time of payment, recovers its 


* This is also termed Mirhkan. A festival 
observed by the ancient; Persians on the day 
of the autumnal equinox. 

. t Easter- ■ .. ’ 
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validity by removal of the uncerta : >\ty .— | 
If a sale be made, stipulating payment of the j 
price at any of the periods above stated, and 
afterwards the purchaser and seller jointly, ! 
or the purchaser alone, remove the obstacle 
of uncertainty.* price to the actual occurrence 
of the period stipulated the sale then be¬ 
comes valid. Ziffcr maintains that, the sale 
being originally invalid, the subsequent 
removal of the obstacle cannot render it 
valid; in the same manner at a marriage 
originally contracted for a fixed period would 
not become valid by rendering it perpetual. 
The argument of our doctors is, that the 
invalidity of the sale, in this cate, is merely 
because of the apprehension of the litigatit n, 
to which the uncertainty may give rise ; and 
of'course, when this uncertainty is removed, 
the sale remains valid. Moreover, as the 
uncertainty, in this case, relates only to an 
accidental circumstance, that is, to the period 
when the price is to be paid, and not to the 
price itself, which is one of the essentials of 
sale, the uncertainty is capable of being 
removed. It is otherwise where a person 
sells one dirm for two dirms, and afterwards 
relinquishes the additional dirm ; for the 
sale does not in consequence of such relin¬ 
quishment become valid, since the invalidity 
related to the price itself, which is an essential 
of the sale. It is also otherwise in a case of 
marriage for a particular period, because 
this, in fact, is not a marriage, but a separate 
deed called Matat; and by no subsequent 
acts can one deed be transmitted into another 
deed. 

The sale of a saleable with an unsaleable 
subject is invalid.— If a person expose to s*le 
a freeman and a slave, and sell them both in 
one contract,—or, in the same manner, sell 
a carrion goat.f and one that has been slain 
by the prescribed from of Zibby,—such sale 
according to Haneefa, is utterly invalid with 
respect both to the freeman and the slave, as 
in the first case, and the carrion, and slain 
goat'(as in the second ;—and this; whether 
the seller have opposed a specific price to 
each or not (the two disciples are of opinion 
that if a'Specific price be opposed to each, 
the sale is valid with respect to the slave, or 
the slain goat). 

But if the unjflleub 7 ® subject be property, 
the sale holds go->d toith respect to the saleable 
subject.—Ir, on the contrary, a person unite 
in sale, an absolute slave and a Modabbir, or 
a slave that is his property, and another that 
is not, the sale is m either case lawful, with 
respect to the absolute slave, or the slave 
which i? his absolute property, in return for 
a proportipn frpm the whole price stipulated. 
Tpis is, according to our doctors (namely. 


•By paying the price, pr fixing the time of 
payment to some specific period , 1 such as 
forty days for instance. 

f Meaning any dead goat, not slain accord¬ 
ing td’Oto. 


Haneefa and the two disciples).—Ziffer is of 
opinion that the sale is not lawful in either 
case, with respect to either subject. The two 
disciples argue, that where a specific price 
is opposed to each particular subject, the 
invalidity of the sale extends only to that 
subject which contains a cause of invalidity 
(namely, the freeman or th« carrion) but 
does not reach to the other subjects (namely, 
the slave or tht slain goat) ; —in the sanu 
manner as where a person marries a strange 
woman and his own sister by one contract, 
in which case the marriage is valid with 
respect to the stranger, although it be invalid 
with respect to his sister,—for that invalidity 
does not extend to the stranger and so 
also in the case in question, It is otherwise 
where the price of each particular subject 
has not been specified ; for in that case the 
invalidity extendi to the whole. Haneefa 
argups that there is a material difference 
between the two cases ;—namely, the case of 
joining in .sale a freeman with a slave, and 
that of joining a Modabbir with a slave ; 
because a freeman, as not being property, is 
utterly incapable of being included in a 
contract of sale ; and as the t comprehension 
of him in the sale necessarily establishes the 
condition of the acceptance of the sale with 
respect to him, it follows that the sale is 
invalid, because of the .invalidity of the 
condition : contrary to marriage, as that is 
not rendered invalid by an invalid condition. 
The sale, on the other hand, of a slave the 
property of another, or of a Mdkatib, Modab¬ 
bir, or Am-Wdhd, is merely suspended for. 
these may be included in a contract of sale, 
as they are property.—whence it is that tfie 
sale of them may be carried’ into execution, 
in the case of the stranger's sldve, by the 
consent of the proprietor,—in the case of a 
Mokatib by his own consent,—-and in the 
j:ase of a Modabbir or Am-Wdlid (in the 
opinion of the Elders) by a decree of the 
Kazee to this effect but ( as it is to sup¬ 
posed that the proprietor of the slave, on 
account of his right to the subject of the sale, 
and the Mokatib, Modabbir, or Am-Walid, 
because of the claims established in their 
persons, will repel the sale, the sale therefore 
is executed only with relation to the absolute 
slave ; in the same manner as where a person 
purchases two slaves, of whom one dies 
previous to the purchaser taking possession 
of them ; in which case the sale holds good 
with respect to the other. 

Section 

Of the Laws a f Invalid Sales . 

In an invalid sale, the purchaser is respon¬ 
sible, not for the price . but for the value, of 
the article, in case of its perishing in hi* 
hands, where he has taken possession of it 
by content of the seller .— wherever the 
purchaser, in an invalid sale, takes posses¬ 
sion of the goods^with the consent of the seller 
then, provided both the goods, and the, price 
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be property,* the purchaser becomes pro¬ 
prietor of the article sold, and remains 
responsiblo, not for the price, but for the 
value of the goods, in case they be destroyed 
in his possession. Shafei maintains that the 
purchaser does not become proprietor, al¬ 
though he take possession of the article, 
because an invalid sale is forbidden, and 
therefore cannot substantiate a right of 
property; besides, anything which is for¬ 
bidden is not sanctioned by the law, since 
prohibition is repugnant to ordinance ; an 
invalid sale, therefore, is in no respect 
sanctioned by the law (whence it is that 
the purchaser of goods does not become pro¬ 
prietor before seisin); and the case is con¬ 
sequently the same as if a person should 
sell something in exchange for carrion, or 
should sell wine in exchange for money. 
Our doctors, on the other hand, argue that, 
in this case, the essential of sale (namely, 
an exchange of property for property), exists 
The subject of the sale, moreover, is property, 
and is therefore a fit subject. The buyer 
and seller also are both competent to the 
act :—and where all these circumstinccs 
exist, the sate is duly contracted. Besides, 
the prohibition is no way repugnant to the 
legality of the sale itself because the pro¬ 
hibition relates only to an accessary circum¬ 
stance, namely an invalid condition ; the 
right of property, therefore, after seisin, 
accrues to the pu-chaser in virtue of th: sale 
itself, which is legal, and not in virtue of 
any matter which is prohibited, or contrary 
to the law. The purchaser, moreover, does 
not become proprietor of the goods before 
seisin, for two reasons :— First, because, al¬ 
though an invalid sale be a cause of right of 
property, yet it is a weak cause, and there¬ 
fore stands in need of the aid of seisin to 
give it effect; Secondly, because, if the 
purchaser become proprietor previous to 
the seisin, it would necessarily follow that a 
sanction is given by law to the invalidity, 
whereas it is incumbent to remove the in¬ 
validity. With respect to the cases of a sale 
of any thing in exchange for carrion, or of 
wine in exchange for money, the essentials of 
sale do not exist in either of these, as has been 
already demonstrated. It is established as 
a condition, in this instance, that the seis n be 
made with the consent of the seller : it is 
sufficient, however (according to a favour¬ 
able construction of the law), if this consent 
be by implication ; as if the purchaser should 
make the seisin in -the place of sale, and in 
presence of the seller. The reason for a 
favourable conduction of the law, in this 
particular, is, that as the seller, by the con¬ 
tract of sale, virtually empowers the purchaser 
to make seisin, and as the purchasjr does so 
in his presence, without his making any 
objection thereto, it is therefore construed to 
bave been made with his consent: in the 


•That is, be of such a nature as to con¬ 
stitute property. 


same manner as the seisin of a gifr, in the 
place where the deed of gift is executed, is 
valid according to a favourable construction 
of the law. It is also a condition, that both 
the goods and the return be property, in order 
that an exchange of property for property 
(which is one of the pillars of sale) be estab¬ 
lished : for if this were not the case, the 
sale would be null, in the same manner as a 
sale in return for carrion, blood, the person 
of a freeman, air. or the like ; and hence if 
in these cases, the purchaser should take 
p 'ssession of the goods with the consent of 
the seller still he is not responsible for 
them. 

And the value must be paid in money , or 
in a similar according to the nature of the 
article .—With respect to what was stated, 
that the seller "remains responsible, not for 
the price, but for the value of thegooJs," 
it relates only to sich good* as are of a naiurc 
to be compensated for by money ; for with 
respect to such as ere compensable by simi¬ 
lars, the purchaser, is responsible for a simi¬ 
lar ; because that which is a similar both in 
appearance and in effect is a more equitable 
compensation than that which is similar in 
effect only. 

Either party may annul the contract be - 
for seisin..— In an invalid sale, either of 
the parties, previous to the seisin, has the 
power of annulling the contract, in order 
that the invalidity of it may be removed, 
The law is also the same after seisin, pro 
vided the invalidity exist in the body of the 
contract If, however, the invalidity be 
occasioned by the addition of an invalid 
condition, the person stipulating the con¬ 
dition is allowed to annul it, but not the 
other party. 

A purchaser under an inualid sale may 
validly s.ll the article , in wh.ch case his 
right of annulling the sale expires. —If the 
‘purchaser, in an invalid sale, take posses¬ 
sion of the article, and then sell it, in that 
case the second sale is valid,—as the first pur¬ 
chaser, having become proprietor in virtue of 
seisin, is fully competent to sell the article ; 
and, upon his so doing, the right of return¬ 
ing the article to the first seller expires : — 
First. Beciuse the right of the individual 
(namely, the second purchaser) is connected 
with the second sale ; an * the annulment of 
the first sale, in consequence of its invalid.ty 
is on account of the right of God* but the 
right of the individual has preference to the 
right of God, as the individual is neces¬ 
sitous, whereas God is not so ^Secondly. 
Because the first sale is legal in its essence, 
but invalid in its quality,—whereas the 
second sale is legal in point of both ; and it 
follows that the latter cannot be obstructed in 
its operation by the former ; and, Thirdly, 
because the second sale is made with the 
virtual assent of the first seller, as the power 
to that effect was by him bestowed on the 


•In other words,—the right of the law. 
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first purchaser. It is otherwise where the 
purchaser of a house, in which there is a 
right of Shaffa. sells it to another ; for there 
the person entitled to the right of Shaffa has 
nevertheless just title to it ; because it is 
the right of the individual, in the same 
manner as that of the second purchaser ; is 
equal to it in point of legality; and has not 
been forfeited by any power given by him to 
the purchaser to make the sale. 

The purchaser of a lawfu artice in return 
fur one which is unlatuful, may after posses¬ 
sion dispose rf it as he sees Jit ; remaining 
responsible only for the value —Ip a person 
purchase and take possession of a slave, in 
exchange for wine, or a hog, and afterwards 
either emancipate him, sell him, or bestow 
him in gift, all of these acts are valid, 
because of the purchaser, in virtue of the 
seism, having become proprietor ; and he 
is responsible to the seller for thevilue of 
the slave In. the case of emmeipation, as 
the property immediately ceases, the slave 
hecomes (as it were) destroyed, and hence 
proceeds the responsibility of the purchaser 
for the value. In the case of sale or gift, 
the responsibility arises from the right of 
returning him to the seller being annulled 
in consequence of these deeds, as has been 
already explained. It is to be observed that 
pawnage, or the making a slave a Mokatib, 
is equivalent to sale, and therefore annuls 
the right of return to the seller. The re¬ 
demption of the pledge, however, or the 
inability of the Mokatib to perform his 
covenant, restores the right, because the 
bar to its operation is removed. 

The seller cannot resume the article until 
he return the purchase-money; and \f the 
seller die, the purchaser is entitled to set up 
the article to sale , to indemnify himself for 
thj pier he has paid.— In an invalid sale, 
the seller is not allowed to resume the goods 
from the purchase, until he shall have first 
restored the purchase-money ; because the 
goods, being opposed to the purchase-money, 
are retained in the nature of a pledge until 
the restitution of it. If the seller should 
die then the purchaser has a prior claim to 
the subject of sale ; that is, he is permitted 
to take piyment of the price from the sale 
of the goods, giving the remainder (if there 
be any) to the other claimants; because, 
as he has a right in the goods superior to 
any other person, during the lifetime of the 
seller, he consequently has right preferably 
to the seller's heirs or creditors after his 
decease ; in the same manner as the holder 
of a pawn. It is to be observed, that if the 
price was paid in dirms, the purchaser has a 
right to exact from the seller the indentical 
dirms he paid him; since the purchase- 
money: in the case of an invalid sale, re¬ 
mains in the hands of the seller in the 
nature of an usurpation. If, however, the 
identical dirms be not in his possession, then 
the purchaser is entitled to an equivalent. 

Case of an immoveable property , in which 
a change is wrought by a purchaser under an 


\ invalid contract.— If a person purch.se a 
house by an invalid sale, and afterwards 
convert it into a mosque, he is in that case 
responsible, according to Haneefi, for the 
value of house. This is also related by 
Aboo Yoosaf, in the Jama Sagheer, as the 
opinion of Haneefa ; but he afterwards 
enterLained doubts respecting it. Tne two 
disciples maintain that the house must be 
restored to its original state, and thm re¬ 
turned to the seller. The same difference 
of opinion obtains, it the purchaser should 
plant trees in the court-yard. of the house. 
The argument of the two disciples is that 
the right of the neighbour* is of weaker 
consideration than the r git of the seller 
(whence it is that the right of a neighbour 
requires to be supported by decree of the 
Kaze.», and al>o, that it becomes null, by 
any delay in the demand of it,—neither of 
which is the case with respect to a seller's 
right) ; and as the right of the neighbour, 
which is the weaker right, woul l not be 
annulled by the conversion of the.house into 
a mosque, it follows that the right of the 
seller, which is the stronger, is not thereby 
annulled a fortiori. The argument of Haneefa 
is, that the act of building or planting pro¬ 
ceeds on an idea of perpetual possession ; 
that the purchaser in so doing acts in virtue 
of a power to that effect which he holds 
from the seller ; and that therefore the same 
has no right to the restitution, in the same 
manner as in the case of its being resold 
by the purchaser. It is otherwise with the 
right of a neighbour, as he does not give 
power to the purchase to build or plant 
on the place over which his right extends ; 
whence it is that if the purchaser had either 
bestowed it in a gift, or sold it, his right to 
neighbourhood would nevertheless still have 
remained in force. Aboo Yoosaf, who re- 
ported what is here advanced as the opinion 
of Haneefa on this subject, afterwards diss 
trusted his memory, as has been already ob¬ 
served. Mohammed, however, in treating 
of Shaffa,t expressly infers the difference of 
opinion here recited ;—for, he says, "where 
a purchaser, under an invalid sale, builds 
upon the ground he has purchase , the 
neighbour has no right of Shaffa therein, 
according to the two disciples, any more 
than previous to the purchase." Now as 
Haneefa, on the other hand, has maintained 
that in such case the neighbour is entitled 
to take the place, npon paying the value, 
in virtue of his right of Shaffa, it clearly 
follows that in his opinion the right of the 
seller is annulled ; because it is on this cir¬ 
cumstance that he founds his opinion of the 
existence of the right of Shaffa, since, so 
long as the right of the seller remains in 
force, that of the neighbour cannot take 
place whereas, according to the two dis- 


•Arab. Shaffee; meaning the person en¬ 
titled to the right of pre-emption in virtue 

of Shaffa. 
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ciples, the right of the seller is not destroyed 
by the building of the purchaser, and there¬ 
fore the claim of Shafifa does not take place. 

The profit acquired, by the purchaser, upon 
a definite, article, purchased under an invalid 
contract, must be bestowed in charity .— If a 
person purchase a female slave (for instance) 
by an invalid contract, and take possession 
of her, and the seller take possession of the 
purchase-money, and the purchaser then dis¬ 
pose of her, by sale, to another person at a 
profit, it is in that case incumbent on him 
[the purchaser] to bestow in charity the profit 
so acquired :-r-but if the first seller should 
have acquired a profit upon, or by means of, 
the purchase-money, he is not required to 
bestow such profit in charity. The reason of 
this distinction is that as the female slave' 
(for instance) is a definite article, the second 
contract of sale relates identically to her, 
and the profit acquired by the safe of her is 
accordingly base.—Dirms and deenars, on 
the other hand, are not definite in valid con¬ 
tracts ; and as the second contract is of a 
valid nature, it consequently does not relate 
to them identically, and accordingly the 
profit acquired by them is not case. This 
distinction however, obtains only where the 
baseness is founded on the invalidity of the 
right; for where it is founded on the abso¬ 
lute non-exiatence of right of property. 

And so also, profit acquired upon any 
article in which no right of property exists 
(As where, for instance, a usurper acquires 
a profit upon the property he has usurped),— 
there is no difference whatever that is, 
from whichever subject the profit is obtained, 
it is unlawful and must be bestowed in 
charity ;• because, where a person sells an 
article, the identical property of another 
(such aa any article of household goods), the 
contract of sale relate* to that a actual article, 
and the profit acquired by it is accordingly 
unlawful ; where, on the other hand, a per¬ 
son purchases a thing with money belonging 
to another, although the contract do not relate 
to that actual money (since, if other money 
were given instead of it, the contract never¬ 
theless. holds good), still, however, there is a 
semblance of the contract itflaUng to that 
particular money ; for if he were to give (hat 
actual money to the seller, the article pur¬ 
chased in return would remain appropriated 
to him): or if, on, the contrary, he were only 
to point to that money, and then give other 
mo nay instead of it, the amount of the price 
of the article is, virtually, in that money 
for this reason, therefore, there is a semblance 
of-the contract relating to that money, and 
consequently . that the profit is acquired by 
means .of the .property ..of .another person. 
Now* as the baseness occasioned by an m- 


- «Fer an explanation of the principle on 
which this proceeds, kee Partnership, where 
it is declared that "profit ctfrinot be law¬ 
fully acquired upon a property concerning 
which there is no responsibility. 




validity of right is of less moment than that 
occasioned by the absplute non-existence of 
right, it follows that the baseness occasioned 
by the invaldity in the right of property 
occasions a semblance of haseness in any¬ 
thing in which the absolute non-existcnce of 
right occasions actual baseness (and that is 
anything of a definite nature, such as a slave 
girl, for instance, as in the case in question) ; 
—and, on the other hand ; that it occasions 
an apprehension of a semblance of baseness 
in anything in which the absolute non-exist¬ 
ence of right occasions only a semblance cf 
baseness ;—and regard is had to a semblance 
of baseness, but not to an apprehem on of a 
semblance.—It is to he observed that if a per¬ 
son claim a debt from another of a thousand 
dirms, and obtain payment of the same, and 
both parties afterwards agree that the debt 
was not clue,—in that case the profit which 
the claimant may in the meantime have ac¬ 
quired by possession of the money is lawful to 
him ; because the baseness, *in this instance, 
is occasioned by invalidity of right : for this 
reason that the debt had been owing in con¬ 
sequence of the demand of the claimant, and 
the defendant's acknowledgment of it ; and 
it afterwards appears that this debt is not 
the right of the claimant, hut of the other 
(namely, the defendant) : still however, the 
thousand dirms which the claimant took in 
satisfaction for his demand have become his 
property, as the satisfaction for a claim be¬ 
comes the property of the claimant, although 
it be under an invalid right :—and as the 
baseness, in this instance, is occasioned by 
the mere invalidity of right of property, and 
not by the absolute nonexistence of that 
right, it consequently cannot operate, nor 
have any effect with respect to a thing of an 
indefinite nature, such as money, for instance. 

Section. 

Qf Sales and Purchases which are Abomi¬ 
nable, 

It is abominable to enhance the price of 
merchandise by 'a fictitious tender of a high 
price . —The Prophet has prohibited the prac¬ 
tice of Najish,—that is, the enhancement of 
the price of goods, by making a tender for 1 
them, without any intention to* purchase 
them, but merely to incite others to the offer 
of a higher price The Prophet has also pro- 
hibPed the purchase of a thing which has 
already been bargained for by another ; but 
this prohibition supposes that bpth parties 
had before come to a mutual' agreement ; for 
otherwise there is no impropriety in such 
subsequent purchase. 

Or, to anticipate or forestall’the market.— 
The Prophet has also’ prohibited an antici¬ 
pation of the market, —as where people meet 
the caravan, at a’ distance from the city, with 
a view of purchasing the grafm brought by 
the merchants, in order to sell it to this people 
of the city* at an enhanced price:. This pro¬ 
hibition, however, proceeds ona supposition 
that the forestallers deceive the merchants 
with respect to the price of grain ih thexify; 
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for otherwise there is no impropriety in this 
practice. 

Or to enhance the price of grain, in towns, 
by a citizen stlling fcr the farmer ,— The 
Prophet has also prooibted a citizen from 
selling for a countryman ; as where, for in 
stance, a countryman brings grain or other 
goods into a city, and one of the citizens 
takes care of it, and acts as his agent, in 
order that he may sell it at a high price to 
the people of the city. Some have given a 
different exolanation of this prohibition, by 
supposing it to allude to a citizens selling 
anything at a high price to a countryman : 
but in the Fattahal Kadeer of Moojtibba the 
former js mentioned as the most authentic 
explanation. It is to be ob erved, however, 
that this prohibition supposes that a scarcity 
of grain prevails in the city, as otherwise 
such conduct is not improper 

Or to buy or sil on a Friday —Ir is abo¬ 
minable to buy or sell on a Friday,* after 
the crier proclaims the hour of prayer, be¬ 
cause God has said, in the Koran, "When 
YE ARE CALLED TO PRAYER, ON THE DAY OF 
THE ASSEMBLY, HASTEN TO THE COMMFMO 
RATION OF God. AND leave merchandis¬ 
ing .' 1 Moreover, if at such time purchase 
and sale were allowed, an absolute duty 
(namely, attendance at prayers) would 
necessarily be omitted. It is to be observed, 
howtver, that although ruch purchases and 
sales be abominab'c, still they are not in¬ 
valid ; for the invalidity, in such instances, 
exists with respect merely to points that are 
extraneous and ad itional, and not with re¬ 
spect to the essentials of the contract nor 
with respect to the establishment of \iny con¬ 
dition essential to its dbhgation. 

Merchandise may he set un for sale to the 
highest bidder,— A sale to the highest bidder 
is not abominable. Thus, if a merchant, for 
instance, having shown his wares to a pur-» 
chase, should receive from him a tender for 
them but, before he had expressed h's ac¬ 
quiescence, should receive a higher tender 
from another, in that case it is not abomin¬ 
able in him to sell them to the latter ; be 
cause the Prophet sold af cup and a sheet to a 
higher bidder ; and also, because sales of this 
kind are for the interest of the poor. 

, It is abominable to separate two infant 
slaves (or an wfent and an uduU), related 
within the prohibited degrees, by a sale of 
one of thefn. — It is abominable for a person 
possessing two infant slaves, related to each 
Other within the prohibited degrees, to sepa¬ 
rate them from each other ; and the rule is 1 
the same where one of them is an infant and 
the other an adult. . This decision is founded 
on a declaration of the Prophet, *' Whosoever 
causes a separation between a mother and 
her children, shall 1 himself, oh the day of 
judgment, be. separated from his friends by 
God.’* It is, moreover, related that the 
Prophet gave two infant brothers to Alee, 
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and afterwards inquired of Alee concerning 
them, and being answered by him, that “he 
ead sold one of them, ' the Prophet then said 
"take heed! take heed!" and repeatedly 
enjoined him to take him back. Besides, 
one infant naturally conceives an attachment 
to another, and an aduld person participates 
in the sorrow of an infant, and hence the 
separation of turn in either ca^e argues a 
want of tei dern:ss to a child, which has been 
reprobated n the traditions, where it is de¬ 
clared, "Whosoever roes not show tender¬ 
ness to a child, and respect to an ELDER, is 
not of may people," A separation, therefore, 
either between two infants, or between an 
adult and an infant, is prohibited. It it to 
be observed that the cause of the prohibition, 
in this instance, is affinity with n such a 
degree only as prohibits a arnage between 
tne slaves in question, and not genera affi¬ 
nity, for which reason any distant relation, 
such as a step-mother, or one prohibited by 
fosterage, or by affinity with the fosterer, are 
not included; nor the son of the uncle ; nor 
any one that is not within the prohibited de¬ 
grees Neither are a husband and a wife 
included in this prohibition, notwithstanding 
they be both infants, and they may conss- 
quently be separated, because the tradition 
which contains the prohi ntion, as being con 
trary to analogy, must therefore be observed 
in its literal sense; that is, it must be applied 
to such only a> are within the prohibited de¬ 
grees. Moreover, in the aforersaid tradition, 
both relation are required to be the property 
of one master : if, therefore, one infant brq- 
ther belong to Z-*yd, and another iniant 
brother to Omar, each is at liberty to sell hit 
respective property. 

Unless m the pursuance of an iniispensahle 
duty, or in cases of unavoidable necessity.— 
It is allowed, likewise, to esparate two in¬ 
fant slaves related to each other, if with a 
view to fulfil an incumbent duty, as where 
one of the two commits a crime, and is given 
up, as a compensation for such crime, to the 
avenger of the offence. In the same manner, 
also, one of the two may be sold, for the pay¬ 
ment of a debt incurred by him in the course 
of purchase and sale, in consequence of his 
being a privileged slave,—or, by the destruc¬ 
tion of the property of another,—in either of 
which cases that slave may be sold atone, in 
discharge of the debt, although this induce a 
separation, So also, it is lawfut to return 
one of the two to the seller of them, in case 
he should prove defective. The adjudication, 
in all these cases, proceeds on this principle, 
that the object of the Prophet in this prohi¬ 
bition was to prevent an injury to the infants 
without detriment to the proprietor ; an ob¬ 
ject which, if the prohibition were extended 
to these cases, must necessarily be‘defeated. 

But such sale is nertheless valid.— It is 
to be observed, however; that if a person 
separate one infant from another, or afi in¬ 
fant from an adult, by selling one of them 1 , 
.such sale invalid': yet stilL the act of' sef&> 
ration is abominable* It is recorded, from 
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Aboo Yoosaf, that a sale of this nature is 
invalid only where the relation of patrernity 
(such as mother and son. for instance) exists 
between the parties ; but that in all other 
cases it is valid. Another report, from Aboo 
Yoosaf, mentions that sales of this nature 
are invalid in all cases where the separation 
is abominable, because of the tradition al¬ 
ready mentioned with respect to Alee ; for 
the Prophet positively enjoined him to take 
back the salve he had sold, whence it may be 
inferred that he considered the sale as in¬ 
valid, since a return of the commodity is not 
admitted but in an invalid sale. The reason¬ 
ing of Haneefa and Mohammed is that, in the 
case in question, the sale is transacted by a 
competent person, and with respect to a fit 
subject : it is therefore valid ; and the abo¬ 
mination does not apply to anything except 
what is merely a concomitant, or immediate 
effect of the sale, namely, the distress occa¬ 
sioned to the two infants, which is a degree 
of abomination exactly equivalent to that of 
a person purchasing a thing over the head of 
another, from whence no invalidity arises. 
Moreover, the order of the Prophet to Alee to 
take back the slave must be construed either 
into a dissolution of the sale, or a repurchase 
of the slave from the person to whom he had 
sold him. 

Adult slaves may be separated without 
o/fenr*.—I t is not abominable to separate 
two slaves that are adults, notwithstanding 
they be related within the prohibited degrees; 
for this case falls not under the ordinance 
before mentioned ; and there is an authentic 
tradition of the Prophet having occasioned a 
separation between Maria and Sireen, two 
female slaves that were sisters. 


CHAPTER VI 

OF AKALA, OR THB DISSOLUTION OF SALES. 

Definition of Akala — Akala literally 
signifies to cancel.—In the language of the 
law it means the cancelling or disolution of 
a sale. 

A sale may be dissolved in consideration of 
an equivalent to the price. —The dissolution 
of a sale is lawful, provided it be for an equi¬ 
valent to the original price, because the Pro¬ 
phet has said “whosoever makes an Akala 
with one who has repented of his bargain, shall 
receive an Akala of his sins from God, on 
the day of judgment —and also, because, 
as the contract of sale comprehends the 
rights of both parties, namely, the buyer 
and the seller, they have therefore the power 
of dissolving such contract, to answer their 
own purposes. 

But not for anything greater or less.—I f, 
however, either a greater or less sum than 
the original price be stipulated as the condi¬ 
tion of the dissolution, such condition is null, 
and the dissolution holds good ; and the seller 
must return to the purchaser a sum equal to 
the original price.—It is a rule with Haneefa, 
that a dissolution is a breaking off of the 
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contract with respect to both the parties, 
but a sale de novo with respect to others. 
If, therefore, the breaking off be impractic¬ 
able, the dissolution is null.—According to 
Aboo Yoosaf, on the other hand, it is a sale 
de novo : but if a new sale should from any 
cause be impccable, then it must be con¬ 
sidered as a breaking off : and in case of that 
also being impracticable, the dissolution then 
becomes null.—The opinion of Mohammed is 
that it is a breaking off ; and in failure of 
this, from impracticability, a sale de novo ; 
and in case of that also being impracticable, 
it is null.—The argument of Mohammed is 
that Akala, in its literal sense, signifies dis¬ 
solution ; and, in its constructive sense, sale 
(whence it is a sale de novo with relation "to 
all others than the parties) : it i*? therefore 
regarded as a dissolution or breaking off, 
agreeabiy to the literal meaning of the term ; 
or, if the breaking off be impiacticable, it is 
regarded as a sale, agreeably to the construc¬ 
tive meaning.—The argument of Aboo Yoosaf 
is that Akala means an exchange of property 
for propei ty with the mutual consent of the 
parties, which corresponds with the defini¬ 
tion of sale, and is also subject to the same 
rules ; whence it is that,. in case c f the loss of 
the wares in the possestion of the purchaser 
after the conclusion of the Akala, or dissolu¬ 
tion, it [the Akala] is null ; and also, hat 
the sell is allowed so return the wares 4 to 
the purchaser in cafe of their having been 
blemised or become defective whilst in the 
hands of the purchaser ; and that the right 
of Shaffa is also established by it—Haneefa, 
on the other hand, argues that Akala means 
a dissolution, or breaking off, and cannot, by 
any construction of it, supposed to mean 
sale, although the breaking off should be im¬ 
practicable ; because sale and dissolution are 
terms of opposite import, which no one word 
can be supposed to bear ;—if, therefore, the 
breaking off be impracticable, the Akala is 
null. With regard to its being a sale de 
novo, in relation to others, this is a mere 
matter of necessity, as to them it exhibits 
similar effects wi*h sale : that is to say, the 
seller, in virtue of the Akala, becomes again 
proprietor of the wares ; and it is accordingly 
a sale with respect to all others than the 
seller and purchaser, for this reason, and not 
because of the meaning of the word, which 
in reality is the opposite of *ale —Such are 
the opinions and arguments of our three 
doctors with regard to Akala—Hence it 
appears that in a stipulation be made, that 
the seller shall return to the purchaser a sum 
greater than the original price, the dissolu¬ 
tion, agreeably to the tenets of Haneefa, 
would hold good to the amount of the origi¬ 
nal price ; because (according to his tenets) 
Akala is a dissolution ; and a dissolution 
cannot possibly relate to the excess, as there 
is no sale which might be opposed to such 
excess ; and it is impossible to dissolve what 
does not existthe condition, therefore, is 
invalid, but not the dissolution, as that is 
not rendered null by involving an invalid 
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condition.—It is otherwise with respect to 
sale (that is, the sale of one dirm for two 
DiRMs. for instance),—for if a person should 
sell one d«rm for two dirms, such sale-would 
be invalid ; nor could it be construed as ex¬ 
isting with respect to one dirm, and as null 
with respect to the additional one* so as to 
render such sale lawful ; because the estab¬ 
lishment of an excess in sale is possible, as 
that is an establishment to a matter as yet 
unestablished, and it is no way diflicult to 
establish an unestablished point : but if the 
excess dirm were established, it would in¬ 
duce usury :—a sale of this nature, there¬ 
fore, is invalid.—The conclusion therefore is. 
that the dissolution in question is valid, but 
the condition is otherwise. The law is also 
the same where a stipulation of smaller 
amount than the original price ts made ; that 
is to say, the dissolution holds good, but the 
condition is void; because the sale being 
established with regard to the original price, 
and the deficiency not then existing, it fol¬ 
lows that the dissolution can apply only to 
what does exist.—namely, the original price, 
—since it is impossible to dissolve what does 
not exist.—If, however, this deficiency be 
stipulated on account of a defect which had 
taken place in the wares, it is lawful. —In 
the opinion of the two disciples, the stipula¬ 
tion of a sum exceeding the original price, in 
a dissolution, amounts to a sale .—according 
to Aboo Yusaf, because (as has been already 
explained) he considers Akala as a sale: — 
and also according to Mohammed because, 
although he be of opinion that a dissolution 
is a breaking off, yet he has said that, in case 
of the impracticability of a breaking off, it 
must be considered as a sale ; and as the 
dissolution in question is of that nature, he 
is therefore of opinion it is a sale,—With 
respect to a dissolution in which is stipulated 
an amount less than the original price Aboo 
Yoosaf (proceeding on his general opinion 
concerning dissolutions), considers it as a 
sale : but in the opinion of Mohammed it is a 
dissolution with respect to the whole of the 
original price ; because he considers the defi¬ 
ciency to be a silence maintained with respect 
to a part of the price ; and as the dissolution 
would have been valid if a silence had been 
maintained with respect to the whole, so it is 
in a superior degree valid when the silence 
is mantained only with respect to a part. 
A dissolution, stipulating a smaller sum 
than the original price, in a case where the 
wares have been blemished in the hands of 
the purchaser, is considered by Mohammed 
as a dissolution ; the deficiency being opposed 
to the blemish. 

Dissolution, in consideration of an equiva¬ 
lent of a different kind, is a breaking of .— 
If a dissolution be agreed upon, stipulating, 
in lieu of the original price, an equivalent of 
a different kind, it is a breaking off,* accord- 


•And consequently valid, as it completely 
nnuls the contract. 
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ing to Hiineefa, for the original price ; and 
the stipulation of a different kind is nuga« 
tory. The two disciples consider this dissolu¬ 
tion as a sale, founding their opinion on their 
ideas of the natute of dissolution, as already 
explained. 

The sale of a female slave cannot be an¬ 
nulled after she has borne a child. —If a 
dissolution of sale take place with respect 
to a female slave who had borne a child 
whilst in the possession of the purchaser, it 
is null, according to Haiieefa, because (agree¬ 
ably to his tenets) a dissolution is a breaking 
off ; and the birth of the child is preventive o t 
a dissolution, as this is a supervenient addi¬ 
tion of a separate thing ; and such addition 
after seisin, prevents a dissolution of the 
bargain.—'This dissolution, however, is con¬ 
sidered as a sale by the two disciples. 

A sale may be dissolved previous fa de¬ 
livery and seisin of the article—' The disso¬ 
lution of a sale previous to taking possession 
or the aricle sold, whether of a moveable or 
immoveable description, is a breaking off, 
according to Haneefa. According to Aboo 
Yoosaf, it is a breaking off with regard to 
moveable property only, because a sale of 
moveable property, previous to taking posses¬ 
sion of it, is not lawful, and hence a dissolu¬ 
tion with respect to moveable property, pre¬ 
vious to the seisin of it, cannot be con¬ 
sidered as a sale, and is consequently a 
breaking off. A dissolution with respect to 
immoveable property, on the contrary, pre¬ 
vious to the taking possession of it. is a sale 
(according to Aboo Yoosaf), as he holds that 
the sale of immoveable property, previous to 
the seisin of it. is lawful. 

The loss or destruction of the wares is a 
bar to the legality of a dissolution, but not 
the destruction of the price ; because a dis¬ 
solution is the breaking off of sale ; and the 
breaking off of a sale rests upon the existence 
of the sale; and this again relates to the 
wares, not to the price. 

Barter may be dissolved, after a destruc¬ 
tion of one of the subject —In cases of 
Mookayeza, or a sale of goods for goods,* a 
dissolution agreed upon after the destruction 
of one of the two subjects is valid ; because 
each of them falls under the description of 
the subject of the sale ; and applying this 
term, therefore, to the one that remains, it 
follows that the dissolution is lawful, because 
of the existence of the subject of the sale. 


CHAPTER VII. 

OF MOORABIHAT, AND TAWLEEAT, THAT XS, 
SALES OF PROFIT AND OF FRIENDSHIP.f 

Definition of Moorabihat and Tawleeat. 
Moorabihat, or a sale of profit, means 
•That is, barter:—the term by which 
Mookayeza will be hereafter always ex¬ 
pressed. 

fMoorabihat and Tawleat are technical 
terms, which (like many others in this work) 
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the sale of anything for the price at which it 
was before purchased by the seller, with the 
HUperaddition of a particular sum by way 
of profit. Tawleeat, or a friendly sale, is 
where one person sells any thing to another 
for the exact price which he himself paid 
for it. Both these modes of sale arc lawful ; 
because the conditions essential to the vali¬ 
dity of a sale exist in them ; and also, be¬ 
cause mankind stand in need of them. For 
example, a man who has himself no skill in 
making purchases is necessitated to confide 
in a purchase from a person skilled in such 
matters ; in other words, he will purchase 
the article from this person at the same 
rate at which he had purchased it, without 
allowing him any profit upon it, as in a sase 
of Tawleeat, or friendly sals,—or, he will 
purchase it from him at the same rate at 
which he had purchased it, allowing him an 
addition, by way of profit, as in a case of 
Moorabihat, or profitable sale ; and this will 
leave him satisfied and at ease in his mind ; 
since a person destitute of skill is by either 
of these modes secured from fraud, whereas, 
following any other mode, he would be 
exposed to great imposture. Mankind, 
therefore, having occasion for both these 
modes, they are both permitted ;—and as, 
in both instances, the purchaser is under a 
necessity of placing an abso’ e confidence 
in the word of the seller, who is skilled in 
the business of traffic, it is therefore incum¬ 
bent on the seller to be just and true to his 
word and to abstain from fraud, or from 
the semblance of fraud. Fraud is where a 
person avers that he had purchased a certain 
thing for twelve dirms, when, in fact, he 
had only paid ten dirms ; and the semblance 
of fraud is where a person sells any thing 
by a profitable sale stipulating prompt pay¬ 
ment, when, in reality, he had himself pur¬ 
chased the same thing on credit. 

They require that the price consist of simi¬ 
lars ; or, if otherwise, that the person who 
enters into the agreement with the purchaser 
should have obtained possession of the price 

do not admit of a literal transfation. Neither 
is the definition of them, as here given (ac¬ 
cording to the Persian version of the Hedaya) 
completed satisfactory. In the Arabic copv, 
a Moorabihat is defined to mean * a transfer, 
made by the proprietor, under the original 
contract, at the original price, with the addi¬ 
tion of a profit/*—and Tawleeat ''a transfer, 
by the proprietor, under the original con¬ 
tract, at the original price, without an addi¬ 
tion of profit.** Hence it would appear that 
in a case of Moorabihat, the contract [of 
Moorabihat] refers itself merely to the profit 
agreed for, and not (as in other sales) to the 
whole price to be paid, since that (exclusive 
of the profit alone) is determined by the 
nature of the contract, without specification ; 
and that, in a case of Tawleeat. on the other 
hand, the contract [of Tawleeat] refers itself 
to the original price, since that is fixed at the 
prime cost, from the nature of the contract. 


in the interim : but the profit agreed for must 
be in money or specific articles of weight, or 
measurement of capacity , and must be stivu - 
lated upon the whole price, generally^ and 
not proportionably upon its parts .— Profit¬ 
able and friendly salves are lawful only where 
the price of the wares is of the description of 
; similar such as dirms and deenars, for in¬ 
stance ; because, if the price stipulated be an 
article of whioh the unities are not similar 
(such as a slave, for example), if follows that 
the purchaser becomes proprietor of the 
the purchaser becomes proprietor of the 
wares for a price of which the value is un¬ 
known, a circumstacce which induces ille¬ 
gality in a sale. If, however, the purchaser* 
should, in the mean time, have acquired pos¬ 
session of the price (as if, for instance, the 
price be a slave, and that identical slave be 
then the property of the purchaser), in such 
case a sale of friendship is lawful ; and also a 
sale of profit,—provided the profit be stipu¬ 
lated in money, or in articles estimable by 
weight, or measurement of capacity, which 
are described and ascertained ;—because the 
purchaser is in this case enabled to make 
delivery of the thing which he has rendered 
obligatory on himself. It Is not lawful, in a 
sale of this nature, to stipulate a profit pro¬ 
portionate to part of the price (such as a 
profit of one dirm upon ten, two upon twenty, 
and so forth), because the particular value of 
the price [the slave] not being ascertained, 
this could not be carried into practice :—it is 
necessary, therefore, to stipulate a general 
profit upon the whole pr^ce. 

All intervening expenses which enhance the 
value of the article may be added ta the prime 
cost. —It is lawful for the sellers,f in a pro¬ 
fitable or friendly sale, to add to the capital 
sumj the wages of the bleacher, the dyer, or 
the figurer (of cloths), the spinner (of cotton 
•or wool), or the porter (of wheat, and so 
forth)—because it is a custom amongst mer¬ 
chants to add such expenses to the capita! 
sum ; and also, because whatever is the cause 
of an increase either to the substance of the 
thing puschased, or to the value of it, is an 
] addition to the capital : this, moreover, is a 
general rule, apdlying to all the articles here 
mentioned ;for the dyeing, figuring, or spin¬ 
ning is an increase to the substance of the 
article ; and the bleaching of linen, or the 
porterage of wheat, and so forth, is an 
increase to their value because cloths are 
rendered more valuable by being bleached 
and the price of wheat various in different 
places. It is requisite that the seller, in 
making or ineluding such addition, should 

•Meaning the person who enters into the 
Tawleeat or Moorabihat agreement with the 
first purchaser. 

■[Meaning the party who first purchased 
the article, and then agrees to transfer it by 
Tawleeat or a Moorabihat. (The terms seller 
and purchaser are thus to be understood 
throughout this section ) 

jArab, Ras Mai : meaning (in this place) 
the prime cost or original price of the article. 
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say, "this article hascist me so much/' and 
not, "I have purchased this at such a rate,*' 
because the letter assertion would be false. 
It is to be observed that the driving of goats 
from city to c ty is equivalent to the por¬ 
terage of wheat: but neither the wag*a of 
the shepherd, nor the rent of the house in 
which the wares are kept, is to be included, 
as no increase with respect either to the sub¬ 
stance or the value arises from these circum¬ 
stances : neither are the wages of a teacher 
of the Koran, or the like, to be included.* 
because the increase of value obtained by 
instruction is acquired through the wisdom 
and ability natuially existing m the scholar, 
which last is the immediate cause of an in¬ 
crease of value :—the charge, thercfofe, must 
1 e placed to the head ot the wisdom, or 
i atural ability, which is the immediate 
cause and not to the teaching, which is a 
remote cause. 

In case of an over-statement of the price 
the purchaser may undo the barga n.— If, in 
a sale of prjfit, the purchaser should discover 
that the seller had practised a fraud in 
stating the price of the wares, in such case, 
according to Haneefa. the purchaser is at 
liberty either to adhere to or undo the 
bargain, as he oleasos. 

Or (m Tau'ljeat) deduct the excess — And 
in case such fraud should be practised in a 
sale of friendship, t le purchaser is at liberty 
to deduct the amount of the fraud from the 
price. Aboo Yooaaf is of opinion that a 
deduction proportionate to the fraud must 
be made in either case ; but that, in the sale 
of friendship the deduction is made irom the 
price ; and in a sale of profic, from both the 
price and the profit. Mohammed maintains 
that in both cases the purchaser has tiie 
option of adhering to or relinquishing the 
contract as he pleases :—for he argues that 
the mention of the price is to be regarded, a& 
that is known ; and the mention of friend¬ 
ship or profit, is made with a view to incite 
desire, and is then-fore to be considered as 
the inducement, in the same manner as the 
inducement of security against a blemish 
or defect : and consequently, if the induce¬ 
ment fail, the purchaser is at liberty with 
respect to the contract. The argument of 
Aboo Yoosaf is that, in cases where friend¬ 
ship or profit are mentioned, it is an essen¬ 
tial that friendship or profit be established :— 
whence it is that the sale in question is con¬ 
cluded, if the seller say to the purchaser, 4 'I 
have sold this thing to you, by way of friend¬ 
ship, for its original price,"—or, "I have 
sold this thing to you for a profit on its 
original price,” provided its original price in 
both cases be known and ascertained : Now, 
such being the case, it necessarily follows 
that a deduction must be made in proportion 
to the fraud of the purchaser, in order that 
Tawleeat or Moorabihat may be established : 
—in a case of Tawleeat the deduction is made 


•In the sale of a slave. 


from the price ; and in a case of Moorabihat 
from the price and the profit. The argument 
of Haneefa is that if, in a sale of friendshi p 
no deduction be made for a fraud, the de¬ 
scription of Towleeat no longer appertains 
to it, s’nce the price, in such a case, must 
otherwise exceed the original price and con¬ 
sequently the transaction, which is supposed 
a transaction of frie idship, would be altered 
in its nature ; a deduction is therefore ad¬ 
judged :—if, on the other hand, no deduc¬ 
tion were made in a profitable sale, yet the 
sale would still retain its original nature of a 
profitable sale, with the difference only of 
the extent of it ; for which reason the pur¬ 
chaser is at liberty to abide by or undo the 
contract as he pleases. Hence if, in a pro¬ 
fitable sale, after the purchaser had become 
acquainted with the fraud, the wares should 
be lost or destroyed m his possession,—or, if 
they should have contracted some blemish 
preventive of a dissolution of tne sale, the 
purchaser is responsible, according to all 
the most authentic traditions, for the whole 
price,—since in such a case no proportion 
whatever of the original price is opposed to 
the option of the purchaser so that he might 
deduct such proportion, because of the de¬ 
struction of his option as holds in cases of 
option of inspection or condition of option. 
It is otherwise in cases of option of defect; 
for there the claim which the purchaser has 
on the seller relates to a loss with respect to 
the wares, arising from a defect ; and a de¬ 
duction is accordingly made from the price 
on account of such loss, provided it be not in 
the pjwer of the seller in anv other way to 
repair such loss arising from defect. 

A profit be a Moorabih'it sale cannot be 
twice obtained upon the sime article,— If a 
person purchase cloth (for instance), and 
afterwards dispose of it to another by Moora¬ 
bihat, and then repurchase it from that other 
at the price for which he had originally pur¬ 
chased it, in that case, if he should again 
wish to sell it by Moorabihat, it is necessary 
that he deduct from the price fixed in the 
last sale (calculating that at the rate of price 
in the first sale) the sums of the profit he 
acquired in the intermediate sale :—but if 
after such deduction nothing remains, he is 
not allowed to sell it by Moorabihat.. This 
is according to Haneefa. The two disciples 
maintain that it is lawful for him to sell it 
with an addition of profit grounded on the 
last sale. To exemplify this case :—suppose 
that a person purchases cloth at ten dirms, 
afterwards sells it to another for fifteen 
dirms, and again purchases it from that 
other for ten dirms , in this case, if he should 
wish to resell it by way of profit, he must 
fix the price at five dirms, being what in 
reality the cloth has cost him, and what h« 
ought therefore to found a profit upon 
suppose, on the other hand, that a person 
purchases a piece of cloth for ten dirms, and 
having sold it to another for twenty dirmi 
afterwards repurchases it from that other ff»i 
the original price, namely, ten dirms ; in thi 
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case he is not entitled to sell it again with an 
addition of profit. The two disciples main* 
tain that he is in both cases entitled to*sell 
it for a profit on the last price, namely, ten 
dirms, and their reasons are, that he repur* 
chase is a new contract, and has no connexion 
with the effects of the former sale ; and that 
therefore a profit may be imposed, founded 
on the seeond contract ; in the same manner 
as if the second purchaser should sell it to a 
third purchaser, and the first purchaser re¬ 
purchase it from the third one, in which case 
it would be lawful for the first purchaser to 
sell it at a profit on the last price, and so also 
in the case in question. The argument of 
Haneefa is, that in the case in question, there 
is an apprehension of the first profit being 
obtained by meanc of the second contract, 
since until the person repurchased the cloth 
there was a .possibility that he might return 
it upon the seller's hands in consequence of 
a defect, and that his [the seller's] profit 
might thereby have been lost, although upon 
his repurchasing it from the purchaser, this 
possibility vanishes, and the profit remains 
confirmed and established. The apprehen¬ 
sion, however, had existed ; and in Moora- 
bihat sales apprehension is regarded as equi¬ 
valent to certainty, out of caution (whence it 
is that a profit of this nature is not allowed 
upon anything given in composition ; in other 
words, if a person be indebted to another to 
the amount of ten dirms, for instance, and 
he compound the debt with his creditor by a 
piece of cloth, it is not lawful for the creditor 
to sell this cloth at a profit of this nature 
over and above ten dirms, because in the 
composition it is to be apprehended that the 
value of the cloth was short of ten dirms, as 
composition is founded upon remission of a 
part).—In the case in question, therefore, 
the seller, because of the apprehension above 
stated, appears, in consequence of the second 
contract, to have purchased five dirms, 
together with the cloth, for ten dirms; he 
must therefore deduct five dirms from the 
whole and declare that "the cloth has fallen 
to him for five dirms and take his profit 
upon those five, It is otherwise where the 
second purchaser sells the cloth to a third 
person, and the first seller then repurchases 
it from this person : for in this case the 
acquisition of the first profit is confirmed 
and established by means of the second pur¬ 
chaser's having sold it into the hands of 
another, and not by means of the first seller 
repurchasing it from the third person so as 
to leave any room for apprehension in this 
case also. There is therefore a material 
difference between this case,’and the case 
under consideration, and consequently it is 
evident that the analogy adduced by the two 
disciples is unfounded. 

Case of Moorabihat transacted by a privi¬ 
leged slave with his owner .—Ip a privileged 
slave, involved in debt, should purchase a 
piece of cloth for ten dirms, and afterwards 
sell it to his master for fifteen dirms, and 
the master wish to sell the said cloth in the 


manner of Moorabihat, he must set his profit 
upon ten dirms. In the same manner, if a 
master purchase a piece of cloth for ten 
dirms, and sell it to his privileged slave for 
fifteen dirms, the slave is not entitled to 
dispose of it at a profit upon more than ten 
dirms. The reason of this is that, in both 
cases, there is a semblance of illegality in the 
sale ; because the property of the slave being 
as it were, the property of his master, it 
appears that the master, in the first case, 
purchases his own property : and that, in 
the second case, he sells his own property to 
himself. 

Case of Moorabihat transacted between 
the manager of a stock and the provrielor .— 
If a person give to another ten dirms, in the 
way of Mozaribat, (stipulating that the profit 
acquired therefrom shall be equally divided 
between them, and the Mozarib, or manager 
so constituted, purchase with the said money 
a piece of cloth, and then sell it to his con¬ 
stituent for fifteen dirms, and the constituent 
afterwards wish to dispose of it by a pro¬ 
fitable sale, he is not allowed to fix the price 
at more than twelve and a half dirms. The 
reason of this is, that although the purchase 
made by the proprietor of a Moorabihat stock 
from his manager be, in fact, the purchasing 
of his own property with his own property, 
yet, such purchase is held to be lawful by our 
doctors ; because the proprietor of the stock 
has no power over it whilst in the hands of 
the manager; and as this power, which is a 
desirable object, resulted to him from the 
purchase, the said purchase, because of its 
being the means of procuring to him an 
object of desire, is therefore lawful ; never¬ 
theless, as there is in this case an appearance 
of invalidity of sale (since the constituent 
did as it were purchase his own property 
with his own property, by which means a 
mutual exchange of respective property did 
not take place), the purchase is therefore 
reckoned null so far as regards the half of 
the profit ; and accordingly, in the case in 
question, the profit must be imposed upon 
twelve and a half dirms. 

An article may be disposed of by Moo¬ 
rabihat, where a defect has intervened not 
proceeding from the seller, or where the seller 
has used the article, in the interim, without 
injury to it. —If a person purchase a female 
slave, and she afterwards, without any 
appearance of violence, but merely from a 
natural cause, become blind of an eye,—or 
if, being a woman # he cohabit with her, 
without harm accruing,—it is in either case 
lawful for him to dispose of her by Moo¬ 
rabihat, without giving any explanation of 
either of these circumstances ; for neither in 
consequence of the bjindness or the cohabi- 

*Arab. Sayeeba in opposition to a virgin. 
The reason for restricting the case to muli¬ 
ebrity, in this instance, is that cohabitation 
with a woman Is not considered as a depre¬ 
ciation of her value :—contrary to the case 
of deflowering a virgin. 
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tation does any thing remain to him in oppo¬ 
sition to which a deduction might be made 
from the price ; because no part of the price 
is opposed to the quality of the article 
(whence it is that if the quality be destroyed 
previous to seisin by the purchaser, no de¬ 
duction from the price would on that account 
be allowed); and in the same manner, no 
pnrt of the price is opposed to the use of a 
woman's person. It is reported, from Aboo 
Yoosaf, that in the first case the stave must 
not be disposed of in the manner of Moora- 
bihat, without an explanation being given 
of the blindness, any more than where blind¬ 
ness occasioned by violence : and this opinion 
ha* been adopted be Shafei. 

But if the defect be occasioned bv, or com¬ 
pensated to. the seller , a proportionable de¬ 
duction must be made from the price .—It 
to be observed, that if the purchaser himself 
had occasioned the blindness, or if it had 
been occasioned \ y another from whom the 
purchaser either had or had not received an 
amercement, he is not in either of these 
cases entitled to dispose of the slave by 
Moorabihat, without giving an explanation 
of the blindness ; because here the purchaser 
(or another) did with design or intention 
destroy the eye ; and it is consequently 
repuisite that a proportionable deduction be 
made for a defect so occasioned. The same 
rule also obtains where a purchaser has 
cohabitation with a female slave who is a 
virgin; because virginity, being merely a 
t nde r membrane, is a constituent part of the 
slave, and this the purchaser has destroyed. 

It the article be damaged by an accident 
not preceding from the seller , stitl it Is 
a proper subject of Moorabihat — Ip cloth 
which a person had purchased be burnt by 
fire, or damaged by vermin, in that case it 
ip lawful for the purchaser to dispose of it 
by Moorabihat without explaining either of 
these circumstances ? but if the cloth be tom 
in the folding and opening of it, it is not 
l awful for the purchaser thus to dispose of 
it without noticing the same to the party, 
because the damage, in this case, is occa¬ 
sioned by his own deed. 

A misstatement of a prompt payment 
instead of a suspended payment , /eaves it in 
power of the purchaser to undo the- bargain 
in a sa/e either of profit —If a person, 
having purchased a slave (for instance) for 
one thousand dirms, payable at a future 
period, should afterwards sell him for one 
thousand dirms, payable immediately, with 
a profit of one hundred dirms without 
noticing to the other tbe respite of payment 
he himself has obtained,—in that case the 
other, if he should afterwards discover this 
circumstance, is at liberty either to abide by 
or undo the bargain at his option ; because 
the suspension of the payment resembles an 
addition to the substance of the wares ; and 
hence it is custom amongst merchants, in 
granting a respite of payment, to increase 
the price of the merchandise. Now a sem¬ 
blance! in a sale by profit, is deemed equi¬ 


valent to reality ; and hence it follows that 
the said person did, as it were, purchase two 
things for one thousand dirms, namely a 
slave and a suspension of payment ; and 
afterwards sold only one of these things bv 
way of profit, grounded on the price which 
he paid for both : a fraud fronr 1 which an 
abstinence is particularly enjoined in cases 
of Moorahihat*—the purchaser, therefore, has 
an option of adhering to or undoing the bar¬ 
gain as he pleases, as in the option from 
defect. If, however, the purchaser should 
destroy the wares, and then receive 
notice of the fraud which had been practised 
upon him, he is not in such case entitled to 
make any deduction on that account from 
the price, because no part of the price is in 
reality oDposed to the suspension of payment. 

Or of friendship — If a person, having 
purchased a slave (for instance) for a 
thousand dirms payable at a future period, 
should afterwards dispose of him to another, 
by a Tawleeat, for a thousand dirm9 ready 
money, without intimating the respite of 
payment, in that case the other, on discovery 
of this circumstance, is at liberty either 
.to abide by or annual the contract, as he 
pleases : because an abstinence from a fraud 
of this nature is equally enjoined in friendly 
as in profitable sales.—If, however, in this 
case the purchaser, having destroyed the 
slave, should then become acquainted with 
the suspension of payment that had been 
granted to the seller, it is incumbent on him 
to make a prompt payment according to the 
agreement ; nor is he entitled to make any 
deduction from the price on the score of 
suspension of payment, as before explained. 
—It is related, as an opinion of Aboo Yoosaf, 
that the purchaser is in this case to pay the 
value to the seller, and to receive from him 
the whole of the price , in the same manner 
as holds (according to him) in a case where 
a creditor, having received payment of the 
debt due to him in a bad specie, discovers 
this circumstance after having expended 
them ;—in which case he has a right to return 
to the deptor a similar number of the specie 
he had received, and to demand from him a 
like number of good specie.—Some have said 
that an appraisement ought to be made of the 
value in the ca r e of prompt payment, and 
also in the case of a distant payment; and 
that the difference should be given by the 
seller to the purchaser.—All that has been 
here advanced proceeds on a supposition of 
the suspension of the payment being included 
in the contract of sale ; for if, without such 
stipulation, it should happen that the pay¬ 
ment be made at a distant period (as is often 
the ca*e amongst merchants), there subsists, 
in such case, a difference of opinion upon 
this point, whether, under these circum¬ 
stances, in a subsequent sale of profit or of 
friendship, it be incumbent upon him to 
make known this matter.—Some have said 
that such notification is incumbent upon him, 
since an establishad custom is equivalent to 
a condition.—Others, again, allege, that he 
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is under no necessity of giving such notifica¬ 
tion, since it is evsdent that, as no condition 
was stipulated the sale was therefore for 
prompt payment. 

In a .sale of friendship the rate must •be 
specified ; and the purchaser has a right of 
option until after the specification —If a 
person dispose of a thing to another by a 
sale of friendship, declaring that “he sells it 
to him at the rate it hid stood him in/'— 
and the purchaser be not acquainted with 
that rate, the sale is invalid, from the un¬ 
certainty with regard to the price ;—if, 
however, the seller should afterwards in¬ 
form the purchaser of the rate, at the 
same meeting, the sale then becomes valiJ, 
but it still remains in the option of the 
purchaser to abid*» by or recede from the 
contract as he pleases, since the acquies¬ 
cence he had before expressed was not fully 
established, from his ignorance of the price 
and after the knowledge of it he has an 
option, in the same manner as in the case of 
an option of inspection. The reason of the 
validity of this sale is that the invalidity 
does not become firmly established until the 
departure of the parties from the meeting.— 
When, therefore, the purcnater, in the meet¬ 
ing, is informed of the price, it becomes the 
same as if a new contract had taken place 
after the purchrser had acquired this know¬ 
ledge ; and it is for him to withhold his 
acquiescence until the end of the meeting — 
If, however, the parties should separate, the 
invalidity then becomes fixed ; nor can i t be 
removed by any knowledge which the pur¬ 
chaser may afterwards obtain of the amount 
of the price.—Similar to this is the case 
where a person sells cloth for the value which 
is marked upon it, but of which the purchaser 
is ignorant; for such sale is invalid, but may 
be rendered otherwise by the explanation of 
the seller, before the breaking up of the 
meeting. 

Section 

Moveable property cannot be re-sold before 
seisin.—I t is not lawful for a person to sell 
moveable property, which he may have 
purchased, until he receive possession of the 
same : because the I rophet has prohibited 
the sale of a thing prior to the seisin of it on 
the part of the seller : and also, because there 
is an unfairness in it, since, if the mer¬ 
chandise should be lost or destroyed before 
the seisin, the first sale becomes null, and 
the property reverts to the former proprietor, 
in which case it must necessarily appear that 
the person in question has sold the property 
of another without his consent* 

But land may be re-sold previous to seisin 
by the first purchaser .— The sale of land,* 
previous to seisin, is lawful, according to 
Haneefa and Aboo Yoosaf. Mohammed 
maintains that it is unlawful ; because the 


•Arab Akkar; meaning any species of 
immoveable property. Zimeen is the term 
used in the Persic version, whence the trans¬ 
lator renders it land. 


traditional saying of the Prophet before quoted 
is absolute, and not particularly confined to 
moveable property ; an J also, because of its 
analogy to moveable property. Besides, the 
sale of land is similar to the hire of it ; in 
other words, as it is unlawful to let land 
before seisin so is it likewise to sell land 
before seisin. Tne reasoning fo the two 
disciples is that, in the case in question, the 
sale is effected by competent parties with 
respect to a fit subject ;—that there is no 
unfairness in it, s.nce the destruction of 
ground is rate, whereas that of moveable 
property is probable and that the prohibi¬ 
tion of the Prophet is founded on the possi¬ 
bility of the unfairness already explained, 
which does not exist in the case of land, the 
destruction of it being rare.—Some have 
asserted that a lease of land before seisin, as 
adduced by Mohammed, is lawful in the 
option of the two disciples.—Admitting, 
however, that it were unlawful according to 
all our doctors, it proceeds evidently on his 
principle, that a lease is made with a view 
to the produce, the destruction of which not 
being uncommon, the unfairness already 
explained (with respect to the sale of move- 
able property before seisin) may consequently 
take place in it. This, however, cannot 
happen with respect to the sale of ground, 
the destruction of which is rare, and con¬ 
sequently the one case is not analogous to 
the other. 

In the re-sale of articles of weight t and 
measurement of capacity , it is requisite that 
the article be weighed or measured again by 
the second purchased —If a person purchase 
articles estimable by a measure of capacity, 
such as wheat,—or articles of weight, such as 
butter,—as if he should say, "I have pur¬ 
chased this wheat, on condition of its being 
equal to ten bushels,"—or "this butter, 
qn condition of its weighing ten mans,"— 
and if, having measured or weighed these 
articles accordingly, he should then take 
them and sell them to another, on the same 
condition of measure or weight, in that case 
it is not lawful for that other to sell or use 
these articles, until he has measured or 
weighed them on his own account ; because 
the Prophet has prohibited the sale of wheat 
until it be measured both by the buyer and 
the seller ; and also, because there is a possi¬ 
bility of these articles exceeding the war¬ 
ranted quantity ; in which case the excess, 
as being the property of the seller, would 
not be lawful to the purchaser ; and an 
abstinence in the case of this possibility is 
necessary.—It is otherwise where the sale is 
made by conjecture, without any condition 
of measurement ; for the excess, in that case, 
is the right of the purchaser ; and it is also 
otherwise in the sale of cloth by yards, for 
there likewise the excess is the right of the 
purchaser ; since yards (as has been already 
explained) are a description of the cloth, and 
not a quantity, as in the case of articles of 
weight or measure of capacity.—It is to be 
obsorved that the measurement of the cloth 
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by the seller, previous to the sale, is not I 
valid, although it should have been done in 
the presence of the purchaser, because 
the measurement of both the seller and 
purchaser is required, and these terms are 
not applicable to the parties until after the 
sale takes place. So also, the measurement 
made by the seller after the sale is invalid, 
unless it be in the presence of the purchaser, 
because the object of measurement is delivery, 
and delivery without the presence of the 
purchaser is impracticable. 

It suffices , however , that the article be 
weighed or measured by the selle , in the 
purchaser's presence. —If the seller only 
should measure the merchandise after the 
sale, in presence of the purchaser, a question 
has arisen, whether this be sufficient?—or, 
whether it be not necessary that the pur¬ 
chaser should also examine it by his own 
measure ?—Some have said that the measure¬ 
ment of it by the seller only, is not sufficient, 
according to the plain sense of the tradition 
already quoted. The more approved doctrine, 
however, is that it is sufficient, since by the 
measurement of the seller the quantity is 
ascertained, and delivery completely estab- j 
lished. . The tradition before quoted alludes I 
to the junction of two contracts ; as where, I 
for instance, a person having purchased, ! 
measured, and taken possession of a thing 
afterwards sell it to another : in which case 
it is necessary that the second purchaser 
himself measure it; and the measurement of 
the first purchaser, who stands in the relation 
of seller to him, is not sufficient, as will 
hereafter be more fully explained in the 
chapter of Sillim sales. 

In the re sale of articles of tale or longi¬ 
tudinal measurement, the telling or measuring 
by the second purchaser is not requisite .— it 
is related as an opinion of the two disciples, 
that articles of tale are analogous to those of 
longitudinal measurement ; that is, if a per¬ 
son. having purchased and received articles of 
this nature on condition of their amounting 
to a particular number, should afterwards 
sell them to another on the same condition, 
there is, in that case, no obligation on that 
other to enumerate them on his own account, 
because such articles are not susceptible of 
ususy.—It is related, also, as an opinion of 
Haneefa, that articles of tale are similar to 
those of weight, because in regard to them 
the receipt of any excess beyond the stipu¬ 
lated number is unlawful to the purchaser ; 
articles of tale are therefore analogous to 
articles of weight. 

A seller may dispose of the price of his 
goods without having taken possession of it.— 
Any deeds of the seller with regard to the 
price of the merchandise, prior to the actual 
receipt of it, such as gift, sale, hire, or 
bequest, is lawful, whether the price be 
stipulated in money or goods ;—because the 
cause of legality, namely, right of property, 
is established in the seller ; and the act is 
attended with no unfairness (such as has 
been shown to exist in the case of spiling 


moveable property prior to the receipt of it), 
because the price, if expressed in dirms and 
deenars, is indeterminate, and is therefore 
incapable of being destroyed ; and if it 
consist of any thing else, still the sale is not 
invalidated by a destruction, since the value 
remains due from the seller.—It is otherwise 
with respect to the article purchased, as the 
sale of that before receipt of it induces fraud, 
as was before explained. 

The parties are at liberty to make any 
subsequent addition or abatement, with respect 
either to the go'ds or the price; and such 
addition or abatement are incorporated in the 
contract.— It is lawful ffir the purchaser to 
make an increase of the price in favour of 
the seller: and for the seller to make an 
increase in the merchandise in favour of the 
purchaser ;—and it is also lawful for the 
seller to make abatement from the price in 
favour to the purchaser ; and this increase 
or abatement is incorporated in the original 
contract (that is to say, in case of an increase, 
the original and additional from the price 
or the article ; and in case of an abatement, 
what remains after the deduction is the price 
of the article). Hence, in the first case, the 
sell er possesses a right to the original price, 
together with the increase superadded to it ,* 
and, in the s>eond case, the purchaser has a 
right to the original merchandise with the 
increase superadded. Shafei and Ziffer are 
both of opinion that such increase is a mere 
act of favour, and therefore cannot be incor¬ 
porated in the original sale ; for, if so, it 
must necessarily follow that a person gives 
his own property in exchange for his own pro¬ 
perty, since, previous to the increase of the 
price, the article was the property of the 
purchaser in exchange for the original price ; 
and; consequently, if the increase be made 
in the price, the property of the purchaser 
is given in exchange for what was before his 
property ; in the same manner, also, in the 
second case, as the price, previous to the 
increase, was the property of the seller, it 
follows that in increasing the wares ; he gives 
his own property in exchange for his own 
property.—Neither can an abatement from 
the price, by the seller, be incorporated with 
the original contract: but it must rather be 
considered as an act of favour; because; 
prior to the abatement, an exchange of the 
| merchandise for the whole of the price had 
taken place ; and it is impossible to set aside 
any part of the price, since in such case it 
must follow that a part of the merchandise 
had no correspondent exchange opposed to 
it ; and this is unlawful. 

Objection. —This consequence does not 
follow ; because the remaining sum, after 
the deduction of the abatement is con¬ 
sidered as an exchange for the whole of the 
merchandise. 

Reply, —It is impossible to consider the 
remainder as an exchange for the whole, 
because no new contract has taken place 
with regard to the diminished price, and the 
old coi ract relates only to the full price. 
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The reasoning of our doctors is, tint the 
buyer and seller, by means of the increase 
and abatement, do only alter the contract 
from one lawful accident to another lawful 
accident; and that, as the parties possess 
the power of annulling the contract, they 
are, a superior!, entitled to make an altera¬ 
tion in the non-essential properties of it. 
The case is therefore the same as if the 
parties should annul an optional power, or 
stipulate one after the conclusion of the 
contract.—Now, since it is lawful for the 
parties to alter the accident of the contract 
by means of increase or abatement, it follows 
that such increase or abatement is incorpora¬ 
ted with the original contract ; because the 
accident of a thing adheres to that thing, 
and does not exist abstractedly of itself. 
It is otherwise where a seller abates the 
whole price ; for such abatement could not 
be incorporated with the original contract, 
since in that case a change would take place 
in regard to what is an essential property, 
and not an accident of the contract.—It is 
also to be observed, that from the increase 
and abatement being incorporated with the 
original contract, it does not necessarily 
follow that a person gives his own property 
in exchange for his own property, because 
the original contract does as it were related 
to such increase or abatement.—The advan¬ 
tage of the incorporation of the increase 
and the abatement in the original contract 
is evident, in a case of friendly or profitable 
sale : for if a person sell something by a 
profitable sale to a purchaser who increases 
the price in the seller’s favour, in that case 
it is lawful for him [the seller] to charge 
his profit on the original and the increase 
united, as, in case of an abatement, on the 
other hand, his profit must be charged on 
the residue after the deduction.—The ad¬ 
vantage arising from this is also evident 
in a case of Shaffa : for the person possessing 
the right of Shaffa is entitled to the subject 
of the sale, in case of an abatement in ex¬ 
change for the diminished price. 

Objection. —Since the abatement and 
increase are incorporated with the original 
contract, it would follow that, in a case 
of increase : the person possessing the right 
of Shaffa is to take the subject of the 6ale 
at the aggregate amount of the original 
price, and its increase,—instead of taking 
it (aa is the case) at the original price 
only. 

Reply. —In case of an increase of the 
price, the proprietor of the right of Shaffa 
takes the subject of the sale at the original 
price only, because > his right relates to the 
original price, and it is not in the power of 
the buyer and seller, by any act of theirs, to 
annual such right. 

The price cannot be increased after the 
destruction of the goods in the purchaser's 
hands .— Any increase of the price, after the 
destruction of the wares in the possession of 
the purchaser, is not valid (according to the 
Zahir-Rawayet), because of the wares not 


having been in a state that admitted of the 
lawful opposition of an exchange for them. 

Objection. —It would appear that the 
increase of the price remains in force after 
the destruction of the goods ; for although 
the goods be not then in a state to admit any 
exchange being opposed to them, yet the 
increase incorporates with the original con¬ 
tract, which was concluded at a time when 
the goods being extant, it was lawful to 
oppose an addition to the exchange for them. 

Reply. —If the wares had remained in a 
condition to admit of an exchange of pro¬ 
perty for them immediately, then such 
exchange might have been immediately 
established, and referred afterwards to the 
period of forming the contract ; for a thing is 
first established on the instant, and is then 
referred to the formation of the contract :— 
but as, in the present instance, the immediate 
exchange, of the property cannot be estab¬ 
lished, the wares no longer existing, the 
reference back is impossible : and hence any 
increase of the price is evidently invalid—It 
is otherwise with respect to an abatement of 
the price after the destruction of the wares, 
because these, after their destruction, are in 
a state which admits of a diminution of the 
price : which is therefore referred to the 
formation of the contract. 

A prompt payment may be commuted for 
a distant payment. —Ip a person, having 
sold something on condition of prompt 
payment, should afterwards agree to receive 
the price at a future fixed period, it is lawful, 
because the price is solely the right of the 
seller ; and as it is in his power, if he choose 
to forego it altogether, he is consequently 
entitled, for the convenience and ease of the 
purchaser, to take a future payment instead 
of a prompt one, a fortiori.—If the period 
stipulated be not certain, and the uncertainty 
bfc very great (as if he should stipulate pay¬ 
ment when the wind blows, for instance), it is 
not lawful. If the period, on the contrary, 
be only in a small degree uncertain (as if he 
should stipulate the payment at the cutting of 
the corn, or the threshing of it), it is lawful, 
in the same manner as in the case of bail, of 
which an explanation has already been given. 

In all debts except those incurred by a 
loan .— Every debt immediately due may 
be suspended, in its obligation, to a future 
period, by the creditor, on the principles 
laid down in the preceding case.—excepting 
a loan,* the suspension of the obligation of 

• Arab, Karz ; signifying a loan of money, 
in opposition to Areeat, which means a loan 
of anything but money. These deeds are 
considered, by Mussulmans, to be of a 
distinct and separate nature. In the one 
the intention is to destroy the substance of 
what is borrowed, that is, to spend the 
identical money received, and afterwards 
return an equal number of similars. In 
the other, the intention is to enjoy the 
usufruct without injuring the substance, 
which is to be returned in its identical state. 
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which is not approved.—The reason of this 
is that the lending of money is, in the im¬ 
mediate act, equivalent to a loan of any 
other thing,* and an act of benevolence 
(whence it is that if a person should tender 
a loan of money to another, expressing his 
intention by the word Areeat—as if he 
should say, "I deliver these ten dirms a$ an 
Areeat,—it is valid ; and also, that no 
person who is incapable of any gratu tous 
act, such as an infant or a lunric, is 
competent to this deed): but in ths end it 
operates as an exchange, since the borrower 
gives to the lender an equal sum, b.it no the 
identical specie he received —In cors dera¬ 
tion, therefore, of th? immediate act a resp te 
is not binding upon the lender, as there can 
be no constraint in an act purely grataitcui,* 
and, in consideration of the end, the respite 
is not approved, for in this case the transaction 
would resolve itself into a sale of money for 
money, which is usury,—It is otherwise in 
the bequest of a loan for a fixed period; for 
if a person bequeath the loan of one thou¬ 
sand dirms to another, for a year (for in- 
stanc?), the performance of this is incumbent 
on the executor; nor is he entitled to make 
any demand on the legatee until the expira¬ 
tion of the term, since this bequest ip of 
a gratuitous nature, and resembles the be¬ 
quest of the services of a slave, or the use of 
a house. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

OP RIBBA, OR USURY. 

Definition of the term. — Rtbba, in the 
language of the law, 'signifies an excess, 
according to a legal standard of measure¬ 
ment or weight in one of two homogeneous 
articles [of weight or measurement of capa¬ 
city] opposed to each other in a contract of 
exchange, and in which such excess is stipu¬ 
lated as an obligatory condition on one of 
the parties, without any return,—that is, 
without anything being opnosed to it. The 
sale, therefore, of two loads of barley (for 
instance) in exchange for one load of wheat 
does not constitute usury, since these articles 
are not homngeneous:—and, on the other 
hand, the sale of ten yards of Herat cloth 
in exchange for five yards of Herat cloth is 
not usury, since, although these articles be 
homogeneous, still they are not _ estimable by 
weight or measurement of capacity. 

Usury ( occasioned by rate united with spe¬ 
cies) is unlawful. — Usury is unlawful; and 
(according to our doctors) is occasioned by 
ratef* united with species.—Shafei maintains 


•Literally, "a karz is, in its immediate 
occurrence, equivalent to an areeat." 

fit may be necessary here to observe that 
rate, amongst the Mussulmans, applies only 
to articles of weight or measurement of capa¬ 
city, and not to articles of longitudinal mea¬ 
surement, such as cloth, or the like.—The 


that usury takes place only in things of an 
esculent nature, or in money.—It is neces¬ 
sary, in order to the operation of the ille¬ 
gality, that the articles be homogeneous ; 
but an equality in point of weight or mea¬ 
surement of capacity annihilates the usury. 
—It is to be observed that a superiority or 
inferiority in the quality has no effect in the 
establishment of the usury ; and hence it is 
lawful to sell a quantity of the better sort 
of a ay article in exchange for an equal 
quanitity of an inferior sort. 

/tejnsists in the sale of an article (of 
weight or measurement of capacity) in ex¬ 
change for an unequal quantity of the same 
article. — The sale, at an unequal rate, of 
articles of weight or measurement of capa¬ 
city, in exchange for homogeneous articles, 
is usurious, according to our doctors, al¬ 
though the articles be of a description not 
esculent (such as loam or iron, for instance); 
—because they hold that the cause of usury 
exists, in articles of weight and measure¬ 
ment of capacity, although they be not of 
an esculent nature. Shafei maintains that 
such sate is lawful, agreeably to his tenets 
with respect to usury. Supposing, however, 
the equality of the rate, such sale is lawful 
in the opinion of all the doctors.—(It is to be 
observed that loam is an article of measure¬ 
ment by capacity, and iron of weight ) 

But does not ex*st where the quantities are 
not ascertained by some known standard of 
measurement. — The sale of anything not 
measured out according to the ’egal stan¬ 
dard, at an unequal rate, is lawful Thus 
it is lawful to sell one handful of wheat in 
exchange for two handfuls : or two han ifu’s 
in exchange for four :—and also, one apple 
in exchange for two apples; because, in such 
case, the measurement not having been made 
according to a legal standard, it follows that 
a superiority of measurement (which is essen¬ 
tial to the establishment of usury) has not 
1 according to the rules of measurement, taken 
place Shafei maintains that such sale is 
unlawful; because the article is, in this 
instance, of an esculent nature, which (ac¬ 
cording to his tenets) is the efficient cause 
of usury ; and also because the equality 
destructive of usury do£s not here exist. 
(It is to be observed that whatever is less 
than half of a Saa is considered equivalent 
to an handful, since the law has fixed no 
standard of measure beneath that quantity.) 

It is orcasioned either by an inequality in 
point of quantity , or'by a suspension of re¬ 
payment i unless the consideration and the 
return be heterogeneous, — Where the quality 
of being weighable or measurable by capa¬ 
city, and correspondence of species (being 
the causes of usury) both exist, the stipula¬ 
tion of inequality, or of a suspension of pay¬ 
ment to a future period, are both usurious. 
Thus it is nsurious to sell either one measure 


phrase here used implies an inequality of 
rate with a similarity of species. 
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of wheat in exchange for two measures,—or 
one measure of wheat for one measure deli¬ 
verable at a future period. If, on the con¬ 
trary, neither of these circumstances exist 
(as in the sale of wheat for money), it is 
lawful either to stipulate a superiority of 
rate, or the payment at a future period. If, , 
on the other hand, one of these circumstances , 
only exist (as in the sale of wheat for barley, 
or the sale of one slave for another), then a 
superiority in the rate may legally be stipu¬ 
lated, but not a suspension in the payment. 
Thus one measure of wheat may lawfully be 
sold for two measures of barley, or one slave 
for two slaves : but it is not lawful to sell 
one measure of wheat for one measu-e of 
barley payable at a future period : nor one 
slave for another, deliverable at a future 
period. Shafei is of opinion that correspon¬ 
dence of species alone does not render illegal 
a suspension of delivery ; because where, in 
an exchange, a prompt delivery is opposed 
to a future delivery, there is only a sem¬ 
blance of a superiority of rate, founded on 
the preference given to prompt payment. 
Now if a superiority of rate, in reality, be 
not preventive of the legality of the sale (as 
in the case of one slave for two slaves), it 
follows that the semblance only of a supe¬ 
riority is not preventive of such legality, a 
fortiori. The arguments of our doctors are, 
that wherever either correspondence of spe¬ 
cies, or the quality of being weighable or 
measurable exists, the wares are, in one 
shape, of that description in which usury 
takes place ; and accordingly, a semblance 
of usury takes place in them, which is re¬ 
pugnant to the legality of the sale in the 
same manner as actual usury. The ground 
of this is what is written in the Hadees 
Shireef, that "articles of different species 
may be sold in any manner the parties 
please, provided the bargain be from hand 
to hand." 

Objection. —Since correspondence or* 
species, or the quality of being weighable or 
measurable does either of them singly pre¬ 
vent the legality of a suspension of delivery, 
it would follow that a contract of Sillim sale 
stipulating an exchange of saffron for dirms 
or deenars, is invalid, as both are articles of 
weight:—whereas such a sale is valid. 

Reply. —The contract is lawful, notwith¬ 
standing saffron and deenars be both articles 
of weight, because they do not agree in the 
quality of the weight, as saffron is weighed 
by Mans, and being a subject of sale only, is 
therefore definite by specification ; whereas 
dirms and deenars are weighed by stones, 
being only price and not a subject of sale ; 
and therefore do not become definite by 
specification. In the same manner, also, if 
a person should sell saffron to another for 
one hundred dirms, ready money, that 
other may lawfully employ the said dirms 
either in purchase or in any other mode 
without reweighing them :—whereas if a 
person sell saffron, on condition of its being 
two Mans, the purchaser is not afterwards 


at liberty to dispose of it by sale or by any 
other mode without reweighing it; as holds 
with respect to all articles of weight or 
measurement of capacity. Now it being 
thus demonstrated that the weight of saffron 
and other articles is different from the weight 
of dirms and deenars, in appearance, sub¬ 
stance, and effect it follows that they do not 
unite in any circumstance with respect to the 
quality of the weight ; and consequently, that 
the semblance of usury, in this case, is only an 
apprehension of a semblance, which is not 
regarded. 

All articles ordained by the Prophet to be 
a r ticles of measurement , continue so. not¬ 
withstanding any alterations of custom ;— 
and the same of all ordained by him to be 
articles of weight.— Every thing in which 
the usuriousness of an excess has been 
established by the Prophet on the ground of 
measurement of capacity (such as wheat, 
barlev, dates, and salt), is for ever to be 
considered as of that nature, although man¬ 
kind should forsake this mode of estimation; 
—and in the same manner, everything in 
which the usuriousness of the excess has 
been established by the Prophet on the 
eround of weight, continues for ever to be 
considered as an article of weight, like gold 
or silver ; because the custom of mankind, 
which regulates the mode of measurement, is 
of inferior force to the declaration of the 
Pro?het ; and a superior cannot yield to an 
inferior. (Aboo Ycosaf is of opinion that in 
all things practice or custom ought to pre¬ 
vail, althoogh in opposition to the ordinance 
of the Prophet ; for the ordinance of the 
Prophet was founded on usage and practice, 
of his own time:—in ordinances, therefore 
the prevalant customs among mankind are 
to be regarded ; and as these are liable to 
alter, they must be attended to, rather than 
the letter of an ordinance) If. therefore, a 
person should sell wheat in exchange for an 
equal quantity, bv weight, or gold in ex¬ 
change for an equal quantity, bv a measure¬ 
ment of capacity, neither of these sales 
would be lawful (according to Hancefa and 
Mohammed), although these modes of weigh¬ 
ing wheat and measuring gold should become 
sanctified bv the custom of mankind. 

AH articles referred to any known standard 
of weight are considered as articles of weight. 
—Whatever is referred to Ratls is con¬ 
sidered as an article of weight. This the 
compiler of the Hedaya explains to mean 
that whatever is sold by the Awkiyat* must 
be considered as an article of weight; for 
an Awkiyat is a fixed standard of weight 
in opposition to all other measures of capa¬ 
city, as none else are standards of weight. 
Now as everything sold by the Awkiyat 
comes under the description of an article of 
weight, it follows that if this thing be sold 

•This term has been formerly mentioned 
to signify an ounce, (See Vol, I. p. 9.) 
From the context, however, it would appear 
that it also signifies a measure of capacity, 
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by the measurement of anv other vessel not 
of a fixed standard of weight, opoosed to a 
similar vessel, such sale is unlawful, because 
of the probability of a disparity of weight, 
notwithstanding the equality in point of 
measurement of capacity : for this, in fact, 
is the same as if one person should sell one 
article of weight in exchange for another of 
the same kind and adjust the quantity by 
conjecture. 

Note concerning Sirf sale. —It is to be 
observed that a Sirf sale means the t sale of 
price in exchange for nrice : and price implies 
dirms and deenars. In this mode of sale it 
is a necessary condition that the intercharge 
of properties take place at the meeting, 
because the Prophet has or^’a ned the sale of 
silver in exchange for silver, from hand to 
hand,—as shall be explained at large in 
treating of Sillim sale : but in every other 
article, provided it be of that kind in which 
ususy takes place (such as wheat in exchange 
for wheat, for instance) the interchange 
upon the soot is not a condition, it being only 
required that the article be specific. Shafei 
maintains that in the sale of wheat for wheat 
mutual seisin is a condition, because of the 
ordinance of the Proohet, ''Sell it from hand 
to hand;" and also because, if one party 
should make seisin, and not the other, it 
follows that an apoearance of usury takes 
place inasmuch as prompt payment is superior 
to future payment. Onr doctors ar ue that 
wheat, as being a determinate subject of 
sale, does not, like cloth, stand in need of 
seisin, since the object of the contract is the 
attainment of a power over the article, which 
is fully established by its being determinate. 
It is otherwise with respect to Sirf sales, for 
there the seisin is made a condition in order 
that the orice and subject of the sale may be 
rendered determinate, which is only to be 
effected bv means of seisin. With respect 
to the ordinance of the Prophet, enjoining* 
the sale from hand to hand, Obadah Bin 
Samat has explained it to mean the sale of 
one determinate thing in exchange for an¬ 
other. Besides, on the postponement of the 
seisin, no loss is reckoned to result, in the 
opinion of mankind :—contrary to where a 
prompt and future payment is stipulated ; 
because the latter in the opinion of mankind 
is a detriment. 

Simi/iar may be sold for each other , with - 
out inducing usury,—T he sale ofoneeggin 
exchange for two eggs, from hand to hand, 
is lawful ; and the same with respect to dates 
and walnuts ; because these articles are 
neither subject to measurement of capacity 
or weight, with regard to which only usury 
relates. Shafei, in this case, differs from 
our doctors ; because usury, according to his 
opinion, relates to articles of an esculent 
nature, of which kind these are. 

Usury cannot take place with respect to 
Faloos. as they* are articles of sa/s.—-T he 
sale of one specific Faloos,* in exchange for 

• A copper coin. (See Vol, II. p 220.) 
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two other specific Faloos, is valid, according 
to Haneefa. Muhammad maintains it to be 
unlawful ; because, as the fitness to con¬ 
stitute price is established in Faloos, with 
the consent of mankind, it cannot be annulled 
by any agreement of a seller and purchaser 
counter thereto, and as the fitness to con¬ 
stitute price still continues the Faloos can¬ 
not be rendered determinate bv means of a 
stipulation to that effect in the contract. 
The case, therefore, becomes the same as if a 
person should sell one underminate Faloos 
in exchange for two underminate.—or, as 
if a person should sell one dirm in exchange 
for two. The reasoning of the two disciples 
is that this fitness to constitute price in Faloos 
cannot subsist with relation to a buyer and 
seller, unless bv their mutual agreement to 
that effect ;• and, consequently, where they 
agree to the contrary, the fitness to represent 
price is, with respect to them, null ; nor can 
the general consent of others, to admit Faloos 
as a representative of price, operate as an 
argument with respect to them, since in th s 
matter others have no power over them. 
Hence it follows that, as the fitness to con¬ 
stitute price is, with respect to them, null, 
the Faloos may be identified by their speci¬ 
fication 

Objection—U oon the fitness to constitute 
price being done away by the agreement of 
the parties, th* Faloos will of consequence 
revert to their primary nature, namely, 
weight (for the Faloos was originally a 
weight).—It vould therefore folio v that the 
sale of one Faloos for two Faloos is not valid 
although the fitness to constitute price be 
done away by the agreement of the contract¬ 
ing parties. 

Reply. —The Faloos do not revert to their 
original nature, because, by the agreement 
of mankind, they are considered as articles 
of tale, and this agreement remains in force. 
Hence they stand in the same predicament 
as walnuts or other articles of tale, and the 
unequal sale of them is of consequence in the 
same manner lawful.—It is otherwise wi.h 
respect to dirms and deenars, because these 
naturallv constitute price.—It is also other¬ 
wise with respect to the sale of one unde¬ 
terminate Faloos in exchange for two unde¬ 
terminate Faloos ; for this is, in fact, a 
stipulation of future payment and future 
deliverv. a species of sale which has been 
forbidden by the Prophet.—It is also other¬ 
wise where the stipulation of one of the 
parties relates to undeterminate Faloos. for 
this is equivalent to a postponement of pay¬ 
ment, and such postponement is rendered 
unlawful bv homogeneity alone. 

Flour of meal cannot be sold for wheat,— 
The sale of wheat in exchange for the flour 
or meal of wheat is unlawful, because wheat, 
and the meal and flour of it, are all of one 


•That is to say, copper coins are not to be 
considered as price but by a previous agree* 
ment of the parties. 
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species.—It is impossible, moreover, to ascer¬ 
tain the equality between those articles by 
measurement, since flour and meal are of a 
close and compact nature, and what is not. 
Hence this kind of sale is essentially invalid, 
even in the exchange of one measure of the 
one for one measure of the other. 

Flour may be sold for flour .— The sale of 
flour in exchange for flour is valid, provided 
the quantities be equal by measurement, be¬ 
cause the condition of legality (namely, 
equality) is here established. 

But not for meal .— -The sale of flour in 
exchange for meal* is not valid, according 
to Haneefa, in any mode ; neither at an 
equal, nor at an unequal rate ; for as it is 
not lawful -to sell flour in exchange for 
parched wheat, or meal in exchange for raw 
wheat, so also it is not lawful to sell either 
of those articles for the other, because of 
their homogeneity.—According to the two 
disciples the sale in question is lawful ; be¬ 
cause flour and meal are of different species, 
inasmuch as the object to be derived from 
each is different; for the object of flour is 
bread and that of meal is a culinary prepa¬ 
ration, mixed up with water or oil.—But the 
answer to this is that the original object of 
both is the same, nemely, food ; which is 
not affected in its nature by the modification 
of it, since raw wheat and parched wheat are 
considered as of the same species, and like¬ 
wise wheat affected by vermin and wheat 
that is whole and preserved,—although, in 
answering particular objects, these kinds be 
different. 

The sale of flesh for a living animal is not 
usurious .— The sale of flest in exchange for 
a living animal is lawful, according to Ha¬ 
neefa and Aboo Yoosaf. Mohammed is of 
opinion that the sale of flesh in exchange for 
a living animal of the same species is un¬ 
lawful, unless the quantity of the dead flesh 
exceed that of the living flesh, in order that 
the excess may be opposed in exchange to 
the other parts of the living animal, inde¬ 
pendent of flesh ; and the remaining part of 
the slain flesh remain opposed in an equal 
degree to the living flesh ; because otherwise 
usury must necessarily take place, since, if 
the quantities of flesh were exactly equal, it 
must necessarily follow that the other parts 
of the living animal had no exchange opposed 
to them or if, the quantities of flesh being 
equal, a deduction be made from the dead 
flesh, in opposition to the other parts of the 
living animal, it would necessarily create an 
inequality in the exchange of flesh for flesh. 
The sale in question, therefore, resembles a 
sale of sesame seed in exchange for sesame 
of, which is unlawful. The arguments of 
the two disciples in support of their opinion 
is, that the case in question is in fact the 
sale of an article of weight for what is not 
an article of weight ; since it is not cus- 


•Arab. Saveek. A sort of coarse meal pre¬ 
pared either from wheat or barley.—Also, 
what remains after siflting off the fine flour, 


tomary to weigh living animals, it being in¬ 
deed impracticable to ascertain their weight 
as they are not at all times of equal weight, 
an animal being lighter when hungry, and 
heavier, when filled with food-—It is other¬ 
wise with oil-seeds, as by weighing those 
may at once be ascertained the quantity of 
oil contained in them when separated from 
the dregs or refuse. 

Nor the sale of fresh dates for dried dates. 
—The sale of fresh dates in exchange for 
dried ones is lawful, according to Haneefa. 
The two disciples hold a different opinion, 
because of a tradition, in which it is men 
tioned that a person having interrogated the 
Prophet regarding the legality of such sale, 
the Prophet, in return, desired to know 
whether fresh dates did not diminish in 
drying ?—and upon that person answering 
in the affirmative, he declared that, such 
being the case the sale of fresh dates in 
exchange for dry ones was not lawful. Th? 
arguments of Haneefa in suoport of his 
opinion are twofold :— First, the word Tam- 
mir, expressive of dry dates, is also appli¬ 
cable to fresh dates, because there is a 
tradition that a person brought some fresh 
dates from Kheebir to the Prophet, who, on 
their being presented to him. inquired if all 
the Tammir of Kheebir were of that kind ? and 
as fresh and dry dates are from this circum¬ 
stance held to be of the same kind, it follows 
that the sale of the one in exchange for the 
other, on condition of an equality in the rate, 
is lawful, since the Prophet has said, "Sell 
Tammirs in exchange for Tammirs, at an 
equal rate M — Secondly, if it be not ad¬ 
mitted that fresh dates fall under the ap¬ 
pellation of Tammir, still the sale is lawful, 
because of another saying of the Prophet, 
"When two things are of different species, 
then let them be sold in whatever manner 
the parties please," In regard to the saying 
quoted by the two disciples, it rests entirely 
on the authority of Zeyd Ibn Abbas, which 
is considered weak among the traditionists. 
—It is to be observed that the same disa¬ 
greement subsists with respect to the sale of 
dried and fresh grapes, founded on the same 
arguments as those already cited. Some 
have asserted that the sale of dried grapes 
in exchange for fresh is unlawful, according 
to all our doctors, grounding this assertion 
on the analogy which subsists between this 
case and that of parched and raw wheat, the 
sale of which in exchange for each other is 
universally declared to be invalid. 

The sale of fresh dates in exchange for 
fresh dates, at an equal rate in point of 
measurement of capacity, is lawful, in the 
opinion of all our doctors.* 


•The remainder of this case, which is of 
considerable length, as well as the complete 
succeeding case, has been omitted in the 
translation, because the disputations con¬ 
tained in them are founded entirely on verbal 
criticisms, which do not admit of an intelli¬ 
gible translation. 
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The sale of the manufactured p oduce of 
an article in exchange for a similar article, 
is usurious, unless it exceed that article in 
quantity — The sale of olives in exchange 
for oil of olives is unlawful, excepting when 
the actual oil is greater in quantity than the 
oil contained within the olives, in which case 
the excess being opposed to the dregs that 
will necessarily remain after the expression 
of the oil prevents the establishment of 
usury.—The law is the same with respect to 
the sale of walnuts for the oil of walnuts, of 
sesame seeds for the oil of sesame, of milk 
for butter, or of the juice of the grape or 
dates in exchange for crapes or dates. With 
respect to the sale of cotton in exchange for 
the thread of it there is a difference of 
opinion. The sale of cotton, however, in 
exchange for calico is universally allowed to 
be legal. 

One species of flesh miy he sold for another 
species. —It is lawful to sell one species of 
flesh, in any manner, in exchange for another 
species of flesh, (such as the flesh of a cow 
for that of a camel or a goat). It is to be 
observed that the flesh of a cow and of a 
buffalo are of the same species, as is also the 
flesh of a sheen and that of a goat. 

The sale of the milk of one animal for an 
unequal quantity of milk of another species 
of animal does not induce usurv — The milk 
of a cow and of a goat are of different kinds, 
and mav therefore be lawfully sold in ex¬ 
change for each other at unequal rates. It 
is related, as an opinion of Shafei, that these 
are of the same kind, because the obiect to 
be derived from each is the same. But our 
doctors argue that the flesh of these animals 
is evidently of a different kind, since it 
would not be lawful for a person, on whom 
the gift of a cow in alms was enjoined, to 
substitute a goat in lieu of a cow if it prove 
defective ; the milk of these animals, there* 
fore, differs in point of species in the same 
manner as their flesh. It is to be observed 
that the vinegar of dates is of a different 
kind from the vinegar of grapes, because of 
the difference of their oringals. So also, 
the wool of a sheep is of a different kind 
from that of a goat, because they answer 
different objects. 

Bread may be sold for flour at an unequal 
rate. —Tt is lawful to sell bread made of 
wheat in exchange for wheat, or the flour of 
wheat, at an unequal weight, because bread 
is considered either as an article of tale or of 
weight, and consequently is of a different 
kind from wheat or flour, which are subject 
to measurement of capacity.—It is related 
as an opinion of Haneefa, that such sale is 
utterly invalid : but decrees pass according 
to the first adjudication, and this, whether 
the delivery of either the wheat or the bread 
be stipulated to take place at a future 
period. According to Haneefa the borrow¬ 
ing of bread is utterly unlawful,—that is 
whether it be considered as an article of tale 
or weight,—because there is great difference 
with respect to cakes of bread ; either in 


respect to th:mselves, or the workmanship 
of the baker. According to Mohammed it is 
absolutely legal ; that is, whether the bread 
be considered as an article of tale or weight. 
According to Aboo Yoosaf it is lawful, if 
considered as an article of weight : but not 
if considered as an article of tale, because of 
the difference of the unities. 

Usury cannot take place between a master 
and his slave .— Usury cannot take place 
between a master and his slave, because 
whatever is in the possession of the slave is 
the property of the master, so that no sale 
can possibly take place between them, and 
hence the impossibility of usury. 

Unless the slave be an insolvent Mazoon .— 
This proceeds upon a supposition of the 
slave being privi'eged and free from debt ; 
for in the case of a privileged slave who is 
insolvent, usury, may take place between 
him and his master, according to Haneefa, 
because (agreeably to his tenets) the posses¬ 
sions of such slave do not belong to the 
master;—and according to the two disciples, 
because although (agreeably to their tenets, 
the possessions of such slave be the property 
of his master, still as the claims of the 
creditors are connected with them, the slave 
stands in the same relation to his master as 
a stranger, and consequently usury may exist 
in their dealings. 

Nor between a Mussulman and infidel in u 
hostile country. — Usury cannot take place 
between a Mussulman and a hostile infidel 
in a hostile country.—This is contrary to the 
opinion of Aboo Yoosaf and Shafei, who 
conceive an analogy between the case in 
question and that of a protected alien within 
the Mussulman territory. The arguments 
of our doctors upon this point are twofold. 
First, the Prophet has said, "There is no 
usury between a Mussulman and a hostile 
infidel, in a foreign land/— Secondly, the 
property of a hostile infidel being free to the 
Mussulmans, it follows that it is lawful to 
take it by whatever mode may be possible, 
provided there be no deceit used. 

It may take place between a protected alien 
and a Mussulman .— It is otherwise with 
respect to a protected alien, as his property 
is not of a neutral nature, but sacred, 
because of the protection that has been 
afforded to him. 


CHAPTER IX. 

OF RIGHTS AND APPENDIX 

Definition of rights and appendages , as 
connected u>ith sale •—The rights of a sale 
are things essentially necessary to the use of 
the subject of the sale, such as, in the 
purchase of a house, the right of passing 
through the road that leads to it; or, in the 
purchase of a well, the right of drawing 
water from it.—Appendages imply things 
from which an advantage is derived, but in 
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a subordinate degree, such as cook-room, 
or a drain. 

Difference of rights in a purchase, with 
respect to a Manzil. a Dar, and a Bait —If 
a person purchase a Manzil above which 
there is another Manzil, he is not entitled to 
the upper Manzil, unless he have stipulated 
the purchase of the Manzil "with all its 
rights, and all its appendages,”—or "with 
everything great and small upon it, in it, or 
of it."—If, on the other hand, a person 
purchase a Bait above which there is 
another Bait, with a stipulation of all its 
rights, still he is not entitled to the upper 
Bait. But if a person purchase a Dar (that 
is, a serai) with its enclosure, he is entitled 
to the upper storeys and the offices ; because 
the term Dar signifies a place comprehended 
within an enclosure, which is considered as 
the original subject, and of which the upper 
storey is a dependant part. Bait, on the 
contrary, simply signifies any place of resi¬ 
dence ; and as the upper storey of a house is 
of this nature as well as the under, it cannot 
be included in the purchase of a Bait, unless 
by an express specification, since a thing 
cannot be a dependant of its fellow. A 
Manzil, on the other hand, is a mean ;—that 
is, it is greater than a Bait, and smaller 
than a Dar ;—for although it comprehends 
everything necessary to a dwelling-place, 
still it is deficient in having no place for 
cattle : a Manzil, therefore is in one respect 
similar to a Dar, and in another respect 
similar to a Bait ; and hence, from its simi¬ 
larity to a Dar. the upper house is included 
in virtue of its being a suborhinate part, 
whenever a specification of the rights is 
made ; and, from its similarity to a Bait, the 
upper house is not included in the sale, 
unless a specification of the rights be made. 
—Some have said that, in the practice of the 
present age, the upper house is necessarily 
included in all the above cases ; because a 
Bait (which means a house in the Persian 
language) does necessarily inc'ude the upper 
storey. 

A porch over a road . connected with a 
house, is not included in the sale of it, unless 
it be expressly specified. —A porch over a 
road, of which the beams in one end are laid 
upon a Dar [or house] which is the subject 
oi a sale, and in the other end upon the 
opposite house, or upon a pillar, is not 
included in the sale of the house, unless a 
specification of rights be made in the sale ; 
because the porch covering the road is held 
to be of the same nature as a road.— The two 
disciples have observed that if the said porch 
should form the entrance into the house, it is 
then virtually included in the sale. 

The avenue is not included in the purchase 
of an apartment of a house.—nor wells or 
drains in the purchase of lands, unless the 
appendages be expressed in the contract. —If 
a person purchase a room [Bait] in the house 
[Dar] or dwelling-place [Manzil], he is not 
entitfed to the use of the road, unless he 
have stipulated the rights and appendages, 
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or the great and small belonging to it.—In 
the same manner, in the sale of land, a well 
or drain is not included, unless by a speci¬ 
fication of the rights or appendages 5 because 
they are not considered as a part of the 
ground : but as a dependant on it.—It is 
otherwise with respect to a lease, for that 
virtually includes the well and road without 
any specification, because the object of a 
lease is an usufruct, which is not s to be 
obtained but by the use of the road and 
well ; and it is not a custom amongst farmers 
to rent a road ora well. But the object of a 
sale may be answered without the necessity 
of including the road or well, since it is 
customary, amongst purchasers, to sell and 
trade with the subjects of their, purchase, 
and to dispose of them into the hands of 
another ; whence an advantage is derived 
from the transaction, without the road or 
other appendage being included. 


CHAPTER X 

OF CLAIM OF RIGHT (RREFERRED BY OTHERS 
TO THE SUBJECT OF / SALE) 

A female slave claimed after having pro¬ 
duced a child whilst in the purchaser's pos¬ 
session, is, together with her child, the pro¬ 
perty of the claimant, provided the claim be 
established by evidence : —but if the claim be 
supported by the purchaser's acknowledgment 
only the child is not his property. —If a 
female slave, being sold, bring forth a child 
whilst in the purchaser's possession, and 
another person afterwards establish, by wit¬ 
nesses, that she was originally his property, 
and had not belonged to the seller such per¬ 
son is entitled to the female slave, and also 
fo the child.—I f, however, the proof be estab¬ 
lished by the acknowledgment of the pur¬ 
chaser, the claimant is in this case entitled 
to the female only, unless he also speci¬ 
fically include the child in the claim, in 
which case the acknowldgment of the pur¬ 
chaser entitles him to both. The distinction 
between a case of evidence and a case of 
acknowledgment is, that testimony is abso¬ 
lute proof, being adapted for the elucidation 
of the fact. By evi -fence, therefore, it is 
manifested that the slave belonged to the 
claimant ab initio, that is to say, from a 
time prior to the purchase of her ; and as, 
at that period, the child was a dependant 
part of her (since it had not issued from the 
womb), it follows that the claimant has a 
right to it as well as the mother.— 
Acknowledgment, on the contrary, is defec¬ 
tive proof, since it establishes the right of 
property of the thing claimed in the claim¬ 
ant, purely from the necessity of veriyfying 
acknowledgment; because an n acknowledg¬ 
ment is a declaration ; and if the establish¬ 
ment of the right of poperty did not in any 
degree take place, the declaration must of 
course be false.—Now this consequence may 
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be prevented by the establishment of the 
right of property at the time of the acknow¬ 
ledgment ; and the child, at that period, not 
being a dependant part as having issued 
from the womb, is therefore not included in 
the property of the claimant.—Some have 
said that, in case of the establishment by 
testimony, when the Kazee issues his decree 
for the claimant to take the slave, the child, 
from its dependence, is virtually included ; 
and that there is no necessity for a speci¬ 
fication of it in the decree.—Others, again, 
have said that the specification of the child 
is an absolutely necessary condition, of which 
the adjudication in several analogous cases 
is a clear proof. Thus Mohammed has de¬ 
clared that where the Kazee decrees the oti- 
sinal to any person, without having any 
subordinate parts are not comprehended in 
the decree Where, also, in a case of a 
claim of right to a female slave, purchased 
by another, the Kazee decrees the slave to 
the claimant, and it so happens that the 
child she has brought forth is in the hands 
of some other person than the purchaser, 
such child is not comprehended in the de¬ 
cree. 

A person selling another as as s’ave, who 
afterwards proves to he free , must restore the 
purchase-money :—or if the alleged sjave 
have excited the purchaser to the bargain, 
he must restore it in defect of the seller .— 
If a person purchase a slave, and the slave 
afterwards prove by witnesses that he is tree 
notwithstanding that, at the time of con¬ 
cluding the contract, he had said to the 
purchaser, ''purchase me, for I am a slave/' 
—and the seller be present, or absent at a 
place that is known, the purchaser is entitled 
to recover the price from him ; but if the 
seller be absent, and the place of his sojourn¬ 
ment unknown, the purchaser is in that case 
entitled to take the price from the slavfe, 
who is to recover the same from the seller 
whenever it may be in his power.—If on the 
contrary a person accept of a slave in pawn, 
on the cround of the slave saying to him, 
"accept of me in pawn, for I am a slave," 
and it afterwards appear that he is free, the 
pawnee is not in that case at liberty to take 
payment from the slave of the sum due to 
him, whether the pawner be absent or present 
but must at all events seek it from the 
pawner. Aboo Yoosaf holds that the same 
rule also obtains in the case of sale,—that is, 
that the purchaser has no right, under any 
circumstances, to an indemnification from 
the slave, because he has no right to take 
the price from any but the seller, or his 
security,—and the slave is neither of these 
but merely a liar, which does not superinduce 
responsibility.—The argument of the two 
disciples is that, in the case in question, the 
purchaser engaged in the contract on the 
sole ground of confiding in the slave's de¬ 
claration, "purchase me, for I am a slave 
and hence it follows, that where a slave has 
been guilty of a deceit, he is liable for the 


price, in case the recovery from the seller be 
impracticable, in order that the injury occa¬ 
sioned by his deceit may b : removed from 
the purchaser, The recovery from the seller, 
however, is impracticable only in case of his 
being absent at a place which is not known, 
—As, moreover, sale is a contract of exchange, 
it is possibie to render the director of it 
responsible for the consideration (namely, 
the price), when the subject is lost or de¬ 
stroyed to the purchaser, this being what a 
contract of sale requires. It is otherwise 
with respect to pawn, as that is not a con¬ 
tract of exchange, but merely a contract of 
security for the receipt of the substance of 
the pawnee's right ; for which reason it is 
lawful to give a pawn as security for the 
price, in a Sirf sale, or for the goods, in a 
Sillim sale, although an exchange with 
respect to either of these be unlawful in 
other words, if a pledge should be destroyed 
whilst in the possession of the pawnee, the 
pawnee is in that case held to have received 
the substance of his 11 *ht;—whereas, if a con¬ 
tract of pawn were in the nature of a contract 
of exchange. It would follow that in these 
cases an exchange for the price in a Sirf 
sale, or for the goods in a Sillim sale, had 
been made previous to the seisin and this 
is unlawful. The person, therefore, who 
directs others to enter into a contract of 
pawn cannot be rendered responsible lor the 
debts to which the pawn is opposed, Ana¬ 
logous to this is a case where the master of 
a slave says to merchants, "trade with this 
slave of mine, for I have privileged him to 
trade and the merchants having traded 
with him accordingly, it becomes afterwards 
known that the said slave is the property 
of another ; for in this case the creditors 
have a right to receive payment of thdr 
debts from the master.—It is to be observed 
that the difficulty, in this case, arises from 
the tenets of Haneefa, for, according to him, 
a claim is a necessary condition for the 
establishment of freedom ; and here a claim 
is out of the question, since, if the slave, 
after the acknowledgment of his slavery, 
should assert a claim to his freedom, he 
would be guilty of prevarication ; and pre¬ 
varication is destructive of the validity of 
a claim. It is therefore impossible that 
after his own declaration, his freedom should 
be made apparent; and hence the statement 
of this case, according to the tenets of 
Haneefa, is erroneous.—But, in reply to 
this objection, some have observed that the 
proper statement of this case is,—that a 
person purchases a slave at a time when the 
slave himself said, "purchase, me for I am 
a slave," and if afterwards appears that the 
person so purchased was originally free ; 
for this statement is strictly agreeable to 
the tenets of Haneefa, since (according to 
him) the claim of freedom is required as a 
condition only in the case of a freedman, and 
not in that of a person originally free— 
Others again maintain that the claim of 
freedom, in this statement of the case also 
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is a necessary condition ; and that the 
prevarication so occasioned b not destructive 
of the validity of the claim ; for generation 
is a concealed circumstance ; and the person 
not knowing that his mother was free at the 
time of his generation, he on that account 
declared himself a slave ; but afterwards, 
attaining a knowledge of his mother's free¬ 
dom at that period, he therefore claims his 
freedom —If it be thus stated that, a person 
having purchased a slave, it afterwards 
appears that the person so purchased was 
free, as having been emancipated by his 
master such statement is correct, as it d^es 
not involve prevarication, since the master 
is empowered to emancipate his slave.—This 
case is therefore, in fact, the same as if a 
woman should purchase her divorce from her 
husband, and should afterwards establish, 
by witnesses, that previous to such bargain 
he had divorced her three times ; or as if a 
Mokatib should establish, by witnesses, that 
previous to the contract of Kitabat his 
master had emancipated him ;—for in both 
these cases the claim and the evidences are 
admitted, notwithstanding the prevarication: 
and so also in the preceding case. The 
ground of this is that the master being 
competent to emancipate his slave, he may 
have done it during his absence, and the 
slave may afterwards have preferred his 
claim immediately on its coming to his 
knowledge; and on this supposition the 
prevarication is not held to be destructive. 

Case of claim to an immoveable property 
after a composition with respect to it. —If a 
person claim a right in a house, in an in¬ 
definite manner and then compound his 
claim with the possessor of the house for an 
hundred dirms, and a third person afterwards 
prove a right to the whole of the house ex¬ 
cepting the quantity of a cubit, for instance, 
in that case the possessor of the house has no 
right to any restitution from the person with 
whom he entered into the composition ; be¬ 
cause that person, having before made an 
indefinite claim without explaining the ex¬ 
tent of it, may now lawfully declare it to 
have been the quantity excepted by third 
person.—If, on the other hand, a person, 
having claimed the whole of a house, should 
then compound with the possessor for an 
hundred dirms, and another person should 
afterwards lay claim to part of the house, in- 
that case the possessor of the house is entitled 
to a restitution of a part of the sum he had 
paid in composition, proportionate to the 
amount of the second claim.—It is to be 
observed that a composition of an undefined 
right for defined property is lawful, because 
the annulment of an undefined right cannot 
occasion contention. 

Section 

Of Fazoolee Beea, or the Sale of the Property 
of another without his Consent. 

A sale contracted without authority may 
be dissolved by the proprietor of the subject .— 


If a person sell the property of another 
without his order, the contract is complete, 
but it remains with the proprietor either to 
confirm or dissolve the sale as he pleases 
Shafei is of opinion that the contract, in this 
case, is not complete ; because it has not 
issued from a lawful authority ; for that is 
constituted only by property or permission, 
neither of which exist in this case. The 
arguments of our doctors are, that such a 
sale is a transaction of transfer, performed 
by a competent person with respect to a fit 
subject: it is therefore indispensable that 
the contract be regarded as complete ; for, 
besides that there is no injury in this to the 
proprietor (as he has the prower of dissolving 
it), it is attended with a great advantage to 
him. inasmuch as it frees him from the 
trouble of seeking for a purchaser, settling 
the price with him, an! other matter.— 
Moreover, it is attended with an advantage 
to the seller, whose word it preserves sacred, 
and to the purchaser, to whom it confirms a 
bargain, with which, as having voluntarily 
concluded it, he may be supposed to be 
pleased.—In order, therefore, to obtain these 
advantages, a legal power is established in 
the seller of another's property, more espe¬ 
cially as the consent of that other has been 
given by implication, since a wise man natu¬ 
rally assents to a deed attended with advan¬ 
tage to himself.—It is to be observed that if 
is requisite that the proprietor give his con¬ 
sent on the condition of the subject of the 
sale, and the buyer and seller being extant; 
because, as his assent is a deed relative to 
the contract ; it is necessary, of consequence, 
when he gives it that the contract be in 
existence ; and the existence of the contract 
depends on the existence of the parties, and 
of the subject of the sale. 

If assented to, the price is the property of 
the proprietor, and a deposit with the Fazolee 
seller. — When the proprietor of an article, 
in a Fazoolee sale, gives his assent to it, the 
price becomes his property, and remains in 
the hands of the Fazoolee seller as a deposit, 
in the same manner as if he had been an 
agent for sale ; because the assent is equi¬ 
valent to a previous appointment of agency. 

Who is at liberty to dissolve the contract 
without his concurrence. — It is in the power 
of the Fazoolee, or person who sells the pro¬ 
perty of another without authority to dis¬ 
solve the contract without having obtained 
the consent of the proprietor. It is other¬ 
wise in the case of a marriage contracted by 
a Fazoolee, as that cannot be dissolved 
without the consent of the person on whose 
account he concluded it. 

It is to be observed that the existence 
of the parties, and of the subject of the 
sale, is sufficient towards the consent of 
the proprietor only in case of the price being 
in money ; for, if it be stipulated in goods, 
then the existence of the price also is a 
necessary condition —In this case, however 
the consent of the proprietor is not an 
assent to the contract of sale (because the 
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sale is, in this instance, a sort of purchase 
and a Fazoolec purchase does not rest upon 
the assent of the person on whose account 
the Fazoolee made the purchase, inasmuch as 
the purchase is considered in law to have 
been made for himself), but merely an assent 
to the Fazoolee purchaser making over the 
property he has agreed to give in return for 
the property which has been constituted the 
price of it This price, therefore, consisting 
of goods, becomes the property of the Fazoo¬ 
lee, who remains responsible forth* subject 
of the sale, payable in a similar, if it be of a 
nature that admits of similars,—or, if other¬ 
wise, for the value of it. 

Ip the proprietor should die, then the con¬ 
sent of the heirs is of no efficacy in the con¬ 
firmation of the Fazoolee sale, in either case ; 
that is, whether the price have been stipu¬ 
lated in money or in goods ; because the 
contract rested entirely on the personal assent 
of the deceased. 

If the proprietor die, and the subject be 
not specified, the safe is invalid.— If a person, 
having given his assent to a Fazoolee sale, 
should afterwards die, and it be not known 
whether the subject of the sale was extant 
or not when he gave his assent, in that case 
(according to one opinion of Aboo Yoosaf, 
which has been adopted by Mohammed), the 
sale is valid, because of the probability of the , 
existence of the subject of the sale at the 
period of assent. Aboo Yoosaf, however, 
afterwards receded from this opinion, and 
declared this sale to be unlawful, because of 
the doubt with regard to the existence of the 
subject of the sale, which in his opinion is i 
destructive of its legality. 

The emancipation, by the original pro¬ 
prietor, of a slave usurped and sold bv the 
usurper, is valid. —If a person usurp a slave, 
and sell him to another and, that other 
having emancipated him the original pro¬ 
prietor afterwards confirm the sale, in thip 
case the emancipation, according to Haneefa 
and Yoosaf, is valid, upon a favourable con¬ 
struction. Mohammed maintains that it is 
not valid, since an emancipation cannot be 
made except with relation to property, in 
conformity with a tradition of the Prophet 
to that effect; and the purchaser was not 
proprietor of the slave at the time of the 
emancipation, because the validity of the 
sale then rested on the assent of the pro¬ 
prietor ; and a suspended sale does not 
endow with a right of property. Where, 
moreover, the right of property is confirmed 
by the master's assent to the sale, it becomes 
confirmed, first in the usurper and then in 
the emancipator, by a retrospect and devolu¬ 
tion ; and a right of property thus confirmed 
is established in one shape but not in another 
shape ; and manumission is not valid except 
where the right of property exists in every 
shape, in conformity with the tradition above 
cited. Upon this principle it is that emanci¬ 
pation is not lawful where a person, having 
suurped a slave, gives him his liberty and 
afterwards makes a retribution to the pro¬ 


prietor ;—or, where a person, hstving pur¬ 
chased a slave, allowing an option to the 
seller, emancipates him, and afterwards re¬ 
ceives from the seller a confirmation of the 
sale. On the same principle also the sale 
is unlawful, where a person, having pur¬ 
chased a slave from an usurper, sells him 
again to another, and the proprietor after¬ 
wards confirms the sale of the usurper ;—and 
emancipation is likewise invalid, whpre a 
person, having purchased a slave from an 
usurper, ches him his liberty, aid the 
usurper afterwards makes a retribution to 
the proprietor. The argument of the two 
Elders is that, in the case in question, a sus¬ 
pended right of property is established in the 
purchaser in virtue of an absolute deed in¬ 
stituted for the purpose of enjoyment of pro¬ 
perty, namelv an absolute sale without any 
stipulation of option ; and as, in the estab¬ 
lishment of this right of property, no injury 
results to any one, it follows that the eman¬ 
cipation of the purchaser (which rest« upon 
his right of property), is also established in 
suspense, in the same manner as the right of 
property. When, therefore, in virtue of the 
assent of the proprietor, the right of pro¬ 
perty operates, it follows that the suspended 
emancipation also operates ; —in the same 
manner as where a person purchases a slave 
in pawn from the pawner, and afterwards 
emancipates him,—in which case the emanci¬ 
pation remains suspended in its operation, as 
well as the right of property of the purchaser, 
until the consent of the pawnee be obtained, 
or the pawn be redeemed by the pawner:—or, 
as where an heir emancipates a slave belong¬ 
ing to the deceased, at a time when the estate 
was encumbered with debt,—in which case 
the emancipation remains suspended in its 
operation until the debts be liquidated when 
it immediately takes place. It is. otherwise 
where an usurper, having emancipated the 
slave he had usurped ; afterwards makes a 
composition with the proprietor; because 
usurpation does not entitle to the enjoyment 
of property or, where a purchaser of a 
slave, under a sale stipulating a condition of 
option to the seller, emancipates the said 
slave ; because in that case the sale is not 
absolute, and the existence of the option is 
preventive of the operation of the right of 
property in the purchaser : —or, lastly, where 
a person, having purchased a slave from an 
usurper, sells him to another, and afterwards 
the original proprietor gives his assent to the 
sale of the usurper ; because in virtue of the 
assent of the proprietor the right of property 
i vests in the purchase, upon such assent 
being signified but not before : the right of 
property, moreover, of the second purchaser 
was suspended ; and consequently, as the 
right of property vests in the first purchaser 
now (and not before), it necessarily follows 
that such suspended right of property becomes 
null. 

The fine incurred for maiming a slave sold 
under a usurpation goes to the purchaser , if 
the /ormer proprietor assent to such sale.— 
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If a person purchase a slave from one who 
had usurped him, and the slave be maimed* 
by any person whils in the possession of 
the purchaser, and he [the purchaser] exact 
the fine of trespass from the maimer, and 
the original proprietor then give his assent 
to the sale,—in this case the fine is the pro¬ 
perty of the purchaser ; because the slave is 
in such case considered as the property of 
the purchaser, from the period of the pur¬ 
chase, whence it is evident that he was so at 
the time of the maiming and this is an 
argument against he doctrine of Mohammed, 
exhibited in the preceding case, since as the 
fine is, in this instance, the right of the pur¬ 
chaser solely in virtue of the establishment 
of right of property in him from the period 
of the purchase, it follows that the emanci¬ 
pation of the purchaser would be valid for 
the same reason. The reply of Mohammed 
to this is, that a right of property established 
in one shape only (that is, in an incomplete 
manner) is sufficient to entitle to a fine, but 
not to the performance of emancipation, 
which requires that the right of property be 
perfect and complete. It is to be observed 
that although the fine, in this case, be the 
right of the purchaser, still if it exceed the 
half of the price, it is requisite that he be¬ 
stow the excess in charity ; because the fine 
for the destruction of the limb cannot exceed 
half the price, as the fine ot trespass for 
maiming a freeman is one half of the fine of 
blood, and consequently, the fine for main- 
ing a slave is one half of his value. Now 
nothing can be included in the responsibility 
beyond what may be opposed to the price, 
and implicate in it. Any excess, therefore, 
over half the price, is an acquisition to which i 
the-proprietor is not entitled, or to which his 
claim is doubtful and is therefore not per¬ 
fectly lawful to him. 

The resale of a slave purchased from a [ 
usurper is rendered invalid by the proprietor ' 
signifying his assent to the first sale : but if 
the slave perish in the interim the assent is 
of no account. —If a person purchase an 
usurped slave, and sell him to another, and 
the proprietor afterwards give his assent to 
the first sale, in that ca£e the second sale is 
invalid ; because the right of property then 
established in the first purchaser destroys the 
suspended right of property of the second 
purchaser, as has been already explained ; 
and also, because there is an unfairness in it, 
since it is possible that the proprietor may 
not give his assent to the sale. But if, after 
the sale of the slave by the purchaser, he 
should then either die or be killed, and the 
proprietor afterwards give his assent to the 
sale, such assent is not valid ; because the 
existence of the subject of the sale is re¬ 
quisite to the assent, and that no longer 
exists in either instance. 

Objection —The reason here alleged is a 


•By dismemberment of a limb, such as 
the hand. 
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valid one where the slave dies a natural 
death ; but it is not so where he is slain, be¬ 
cause in that case the slave, in virtue of the 
existence of the amercement, is considered, 
as it were, to be himself in existence,—for if 
a slave, having been sold by a valid contract, 
should afterwards be murdered whilst in the 
possession of the seller, still the sale is not 
null, since the consideration for the subject 
of the sale (namely the amercement) is ex¬ 
tant,—whereas, if he die a natural death in 
the hands of the seller, the sale is null. It 
would therefore appear that the assent in 
case of the murder of the slave, is of no effect. 

Reply. —In the case in question it is not 
possible to consider the fine as the right of 
the purchaser, since not having been the 
proprietor of the slave at the period of the 
murder, he can have no right to the amerce¬ 
ment, nor can the slave, in virtue of the 
existence of the amercement, be considered 
as extant with respect to him. The slave, 
therefore, is not extant with relation to him, 
either actually or virtually. It is otherwise 
in the case of a valid sale, because there the 
purchaser had acquired a right of property 
to the slave which may be transferred to the 
consideration for him ; and consequently the 
slave may be considered as extant with 
respect to him. 

An article purchased through the medium 
of an unauthorized person cannot be returned 
to the proprietor, although the purchaser prove 
the want of authority, or the proprietor's 
assent to the sale :—but if the seller avow his 
not being authorized, the sale is null. —If a 
person sell a slave, the property of another, 
and the purchaser establish by witnesses 
that the seller had acknowledged that he 
had sold him without the assent of the pro¬ 
prietor,—or, that the proprietor had declared 
that he had not given his assent to the sale 
a,nd the purchaser wish to return the slave, 
the evidence adduced by him is not to be 
admitted ,* because there is a prevarication 
in his plea, since his act of purchasing the 
slave amounts to a declaration of the validity 
of the sale, and the plea he afterwards pre¬ 
fers is contradictory of this : his plea, there¬ 
fore, is not valid : and testimony is to be 
taken only where the plea it tends to establish 
of a valid nature. If, however, the seller 
should declare before a magistrate that he 
had made the sale without the authority of 
the proprietor, the sale in that case becomes 
null, provided the purchaser desire the dis¬ 
solution of it, because the inconsistency of 
the purchaser is no bar to the validity of the 
declaration of the seller, and when the parties 
both concur in the same wish the sale is 
rendered null of course :—but the concur¬ 
rence of the purchaser is a necessary con¬ 
dition. What is here advanced, tbat "the 
evidence adduced by the purchaser is not to 
be admitted/* is the doctrine of the Jama 
Sagheer. The compiler of the Hedaya 
observes t^at it is mentioned in the Zeeadat, 
that if a person purchase a female slave (for 
instance) for one thousand dirms, and take 
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possession and pay the price, and afterwards, 
in consequen e of another person claiming 
her as his property, and asserting his right 
to her, surrender her to him,—and he [the 
purchaser] establish, by witnesses, that the 
seller had acknowledged that the salve was 
the porperty of the said claimant, the testi¬ 
mony so given is inadmissible. Betwem 
these two cases, therefore, there is an evident 
contradiction which, however, our modern 
doctors thus account for, In the case alluded 
to in the Jama Sagheer, the slave was in the 
possession of the purchaser when he produced 
the witnesses ; but in that from the Zeeadat 
the slave was in the possession of the claimant 
and not of the purchaser ; and the condition 
on which a restitution of the purchase-money 
from the seller is warranted (namely, non¬ 
existence of the subject of the sale with rela¬ 
tion to the purchaser) not existing in the first 
case, but existing in the second, the evidence 
in the first case is therefore rejected, and in 
the second it is admitted. 

In the sale of immoveahe property by an 
unauthorized person, the seller is not respon¬ 
sible, ,—Ip a person sell a house belonging to 
another, without his permission ; and make 
delivery of it to the purchaser, and after¬ 
wards declare that he had sold it without the 
permission of the owner, then (according to 
Haneefa and the last opinion of Aboo Yoosaf) 
the seller is not responsible* The first 
opinion of Aboo Yoosaf was that the seller 
is responsible, and this opinion has be?n 
adopted bv Mohammed. This case is one of 
the examples of usurpation over immoveable 
property, concerning which there is a diffe¬ 
rence of opinion, as will he fully explained 
under the head of Usurpations. 


CHAPTER XI 

OF SILLIM SALES 

Definition of Sillim — Kadooree explains 
Sillim literally to. sisnify. a contract involv¬ 
ing a prompt delivery in return for a distant 
delivery. In the language of the law it 
means a contract of sale, causing an. imme¬ 
diate payment of the price, and admitting a 
delay in the delivery of the wares. In this 
kind of sale, the wares are denominated 
Mooslim-fee-hee,+ the price Rasat-Mat.t the 
seller Mooslim-ali-he.§ and the purchaser 
Rubul Sillim.1 . 

A Sillim sale is lawful .*-A sillim sale is 
authorized and rendered legal bv a particular 
passage in the Koran, and also by an express 
declaration of the Prophet prohibiting any 


•Meaning that the proprietor is not to 
look to the seller for the price of his house, 
but to the purchaser ;—-or, that the seller is 
not security for the purchaser. 

f Literally, the advanced on account of. 
JThe capital stock. 

§Literally, the advanced to. 

ILiterally, the advancer. 


one from the sale of what is not in his 
possession, but authorizing a Sillim sale. 

It is to be observed that Sillim sale is 
contrary to analogy, because of the non¬ 
existence of the subject of it, since it is a 
sale of a non-existent article, as the subject, 
in a Sillim sale, is merely the thing for which 
the advance is made, and that does not appear, 
Analogy, however, is abandoned in this in¬ 
stance, because of the text and tradition 
above cited. 

In all articles af weight (except dirms 
and deenars ), measurement of capacity ,— 
A sillim sale, with relation to articles of 
weight, or measurement of capacity, is law¬ 
ful; because the Prophet has said : ** Who¬ 
sever enters into a sillim sale with you, 
let him stipulate a determinate weight and 
measurement, and a determinate period of 
delivery/' Dirms and deenars, however, 
are not included in the description of articles 
of weight, because both of these are repre¬ 
sentatives of price, and in a Sillim sale it is 
requisite that the subject of it be otherwise 
than a representatives of price. Hence if a 
person should enter into a Sillim sale, stipu¬ 
lating the immediate payment of ten yards 
of cloth to the seller in lieu of ten dirms to 
be delivered to him by the seller at a future 
period, the Sillim sale so contracted is invalid. 
Some have said that this sale is absolutely 
nuU. Others, again, have said that although: 
considering it as a Sillim sale, it is certainly 
invalid, still it is not null, since it mav be 
executed so as to answer the views of the 
parlies as far as possible, by considering it 
simplv as a sale of cloth for a price payable 
hereafter : more especially since, in all con¬ 
tracts, the spirit is what is to be attended to. 
The former, however, is the better opinion; 
because, although sales may lawfully be 
rendered valid in every possible degree, with 
relation to the things concerned which the 
parties have contracted, yet as, in the case 
in question, the things so contracted for are 
dirms and deenars, which from an express 
prohibition are incapable of being made the 
subject of a Sillim sale the contract with 
relation to them cannot in any degree be 

rendered valid. 

Longitudinal measurement. and tale.—A 
sillim sale with respect to articles of longitu¬ 
dinal measurement, such as cloth, or the like, 
is lawful, because is it possible to define them 
exactly by specification of the number of 
yards in respect to the length and breadth, 
and the duality and workmanship of it. (By 
the quality is meant the fineness or coarse¬ 
ness: and by the workmanship the looseness 
or closeness of the texture.) The specification 
by a recital of these particulars, moreover, 
is requisite, in order that ignorance may 
be avoided : it is therefore essential to the 
validity of the contract. In the same man¬ 
ner also, a Sillim sale is lawful with respect 
to all articles of tale, which do not essentially 
differ in their unities, such as eggs and 
walnuts; because, in all articles of tale 
between the unities of which the difference 
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it trifling, the rate is ascertainable, the 
quality definable, and the delivery to the 
purchaser pract'cable : a contract of Sillim, 
therefore; with respect to such articles is law¬ 
ful; In articles of this nature, also, the great 
and the small are considered as the same, 
because mankind have agreed in making 
no account of the difference. It is otherwise 
with respect to melons and pomegranates, 
because the difference in them is considerable. 
It is to be observed, that where there is a 
difference in the individuals of any kind it 
may be known whether such difference be of 
any accouns or not by the effect it has no the 
price, Thus articles of which the individuals 
of the same kind bear a diff rent price are 
considered as different ; but where the price 
is the same with respect to the individuals 
they are considered as similar, it is related, 
as an opinion of Haneefa, that ostrich eggs 
are not similars, as they bear different prices. 

It is to be observed that in the same manner 
as a Sillim contract is lawful with respect to 
similars of tale according to number, so is it 
lawful with respect to them according to a 
measurement of capacity, Ziffer has said 
that it is not lawful according to a measure- ; 
ment of capacity, as that does not apply to 
articles of tale ; and it is also a tenet of his, 
that a Sillim sale with respect to articles of 
tale is unlawful because of the difference 
between the individuals of the kind The 
reasoning of our doctors is, that quantity is 
sometimes ascertained by number and some¬ 
times by measurement of capacity ; and that 
similars of the same species being considered 
as articles of tale only because of the consent 
and practice of mankind, they may for the 
same reason be subjected to a measurement 
of capacity by the consent of the parties. A 
Sillim sale is likewise lawful with respect to 
Faloos. Some have said that this is the 
opinion of the two disciples: but that 
Mohammed is of a different opinion, since, 
according to his doctrine, Faloos are repre¬ 
sentatives of price. The doctrine of the two 
disciples on this head has been already ex¬ 
plained in treating of Usury. 

It is not lawful with respect to animals.— 

A sillim sale with respect to animals is 
unlawful, Shafei deems it lawful, as the 
article may be ascertained by an explana¬ 
tion of the genus, the age, the species, and 
the quality : after which only a small dif¬ 
ference can take place, in the same manner 
as in the case of cloth. Our doctors, on the 
other hand, argue that after such explana¬ 
tions the difference may still be great with 
respect to various qualities and hidden 
circumstances, which must occasion a con¬ 
tention s in opposition to the case of cloth, 
because, as being the workmanship of man, 
there is rarely any material difference in 
two pieces of the same kind. Besides, it is 
recorded in the Nakl Saheeh that the Prophet 
forbade the Sillim sale of animals : and this 
prohibition extends to every species of 
animals, even to sparrows. 

Or the parts of animals, or shins, firewuod 
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or hay, unless the quality he ascertained .— 
Sillim sale is not lawful with respect to the 
parts of an animal, such as the head, or the 
feet, because those are not similars of tale, 
nor is there sny measure by which the size 
of them might be ascertained. In the same 
manner also, a Sillim sale is unlawful with 
respect to skins; according to number, or 
firewood according to bundles, or hay ac¬ 
cording to packages, except the quantity be 
ascertained by specifying the length of the 
string that ties them : for then the Sillim 
sale with respect to them is lawful, provided 
the mode of binding be not such as to create 
a difference. 

Nor unless the subject be in continued exist¬ 
ence until the time of delivery .—A Sillim 
sale is not lawful, unless the subject of it be 
in existence, from the conclusion of the con¬ 
tract, until the stipulated period of its de¬ 
livery. Hence the sale is not lawful if the 
subject be not in existence at the formation 
of the contract but be extant at the period 
stipulated for its delivey : or vice versa ;— 
or if, being extant a£ the formation of the 
contract, and the time of delivery, it should 
have been non-existent at some period of the 
intervening time. Shafei maintains that the 
existence at the period of delivery is suffi¬ 
cient whether the articles have been extant 
before or not ; because in this case the seller 
is capable of delivery at the period on which 
delivery is required. The arguments of our 
doctors upon this point are twofold.— First, 
a saying of the Prophet, ” Ye shall not sell 
fruit by way of sillim until their ripeness be 
apparent.” which evidently implies that the 
capability of the delivery from the formation 
of the contract is necessary. Secondly, the 
capability of delivery is founded on the arti¬ 
cle being fit to be taken possession of by the 
puchaser, and it is therefore indispensable 
that it be in uninterrupted existence from 
the formation of the contract to the instant 
of delivery. 

If, at the promised period of delivery, the 
subject of the Sillim be lost or disappear, the 
purchaser has in that case the option of dis¬ 
solving the contract, and receiving back the 
price from the seller,—or of waiting until 
the subject of the sale may be recovered, 
This is analogous to the absconding of a 
slave after the sale of him but before the 
delivery, in which case the purchaser has 
the power of either dissolving the contract 
or waiting unil the slave may be recovered. 

It is lawful with respect to articles which 
although perishable in their nature , are kept 
in a state of preservation , or in situations 
where the article may always be had.—A 
sillim sale is lawful with respect to dried 
and salted fish, provided it be according to a 
standard weight, and the species be known ; 
because in this case the subject of the sale is 
of an ascertained nature, the quality is de¬ 
fined, and the delivery is practicable, since 
such fish is always fit to be taken possession of. 
This species, of sale, however, is not allowed 
according to tale, since the individuals 
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amongst fkh arc not similar:—nor is it 
allowed with respect to fresh fish,—unless 
at such a particular period of the year as 
renders the procurement of them certain, in 
which a Sillim sale with respect to them, 
according to a fixed weight, is lawful, pro¬ 
vided the snecies be defined. The reason of 
this is that fresh fish is not always to be 
had, being sometimes withheld, in the winter 
season, in consequence of the water being 
frozen. In any city however, where fresh 
fish are always to be procured, a Sillim sale 
with respect to them is perfectly lawful 
provided it be according to weight and not 
by tale,—It is related, as an option of 
Haneefa, that it is not lawful to make a 
Sillim sale with regard to the flesh of fish of 
so large a nature as to occasion their flesh to 
be cut in the same manner as that of oxen 
or eoats, for instance, because, being illegal 
with respect to all other animals, it follows 
that it is likewise so with respect to fish, of 
which the flesh is equivalent to that of any 
other creature. 

It is not lawful with respect to flesh-meat .— 
A sillim sale of fish is utterly unlawful, 
according to' Haneefa. The two disciples 
maintain that it is lawful with respect to the 
flesh of quadrupeds, provided a notification 
be made of the flesh of known and deter¬ 
minate part (such as the haunch, for in¬ 
stance), and that a description be given of 
the qualities (such as fatness or leanness, for 
instance) ; because in this case the weight of 
the flesh is determined and the qualities are 
ascertained,—whence it is that, in case of its 
destruction, a compensation of a similar is 
given, and also, that it is lawful to borrow it 
according to weight, and that usury takes 
place with regard to it. It is otherwise with 
respect to the flesh of birds, for a Sillim sale 
of that is unlawful, since it is impossible to 
specify the flesh of a particular part inas¬ 
much as it is not a custom to separate the # 
parts of birds in sale, because of their small¬ 
ness. The agrument of Haneefa is that the 
quantity or flesh is uncertain, because of the 
difference occasioned by the bones, in regard 
either to their number or grossness ; and also, 
because of the difference which takes place 
with respect to the fatness or leanness, as 
animals are fat or lean according to the sea¬ 
sons ; and as this uncertainly is a cause of 
contention, such sale is therefore inadmis¬ 
sible ;—and for the same reason, the Sillim 
sale of flesh without bones is not lawful. 
This is approved. With respect to the cases 
quoted by the two discip'es of a compensation 
of a similar being made for flesh in case of its 
destruction, and of it being lawful to borrow 
it, the legality of such compensation, &c., is 
not admitted : but admitting the legality, 
still the principle on which the compensation 
of a similar proceeds is evidently because the 
retribution of a similar is more equitable than 
that of money, since money answers only to 
the object, whereas the similar answers both 
object and appearance ; and the legality of 
borrowing flesh is because a jeisin made by 


borrowing is an obvious and perceptible one ; 
in opposition to that of a Sillim sale, which 
rests upon description. 

The veriod of delivery mujt be specified — 
A sillim sale is not lawful unless the period 
for the delivery of the wares be fixed.—Shafei 
has said that it is lawful in either case (that 
is whether the period of delivery be fixed 
or not) ; since it is recorded in the traditions 
that the Prophet authorized Sillim sales in 
an absolute manner, without any restrictions 
regarding the limitation of the period. The 
arguments of our doctors upon this point are 
twofold.— First, the Prophet has ordained 
that all Sillim sales shall be made with a 
stipulation of a fixed period for delivery.— 
Secondly, the Prophet has prohibited man 
from selling what is not in his possession, 
but has nevertheless authorized and rendered 
legal Sillim sales, on this principle, that poor 
people stand in need of such engagements, 
in order that, by means of the money they 
receive in advance, they may acquire the 
subject of the sale, and deliver it to the pur¬ 
chaser. It is therefore requisite that a fixed 
period be stipulated, because if the seller 
were liable to an instantaneous delivery on 
demand, the principle on which the legality of 
such sale is founded would not be answered. 
Moreover, an indefinite period is unlawful, 
because of the uncertainly ; in the same 
manner as in a sals where the price settled 
is to be paid at a future period without defin¬ 
ing it. It is to be observed that the smallest 
term that can be fixed for a delivery, in a 
Sillim sale, is one month.—Some allege th 5 
smallest to be three days ; others again 
fixed it any term exceeding half a day. The 
first opinion is authentic ; and decrees are 
passed accordingly. 

Private standards of measurement cannot 
be used in it.— The stipulation of a private 
measure of capacity or longitude is not law¬ 
ful in a Sillim sale, because of the uncer¬ 
tainty, founded on the possibility of the 
criterion being lost in the interval between 
the conclusion of the contract and the 
delivery ; as has been already explained. 
It is necessary also that the instrument of 
measurement be of a substance not liable 
either to contract or expand, but that it 
be of a fixed nature, such as a large cup. 
Leathern bags, however (such as these in 
which water is contained), are allowable for 
this purpose, according to Aboo Yoosaf, be¬ 
cause of the practice of mankind. 

It is not lawful under a restriction of the 
subject to the produce of u particular place . 
—A sillim sale, with respect to the grain of 
a specific village, or the fruit of a specific 
orchard, is not lawful ; for if any accident 
should happen to these particular places, the 
delivery becomes impracticable; such practice 
has moreover been prohibited by the Prophet, 
—This specification is, however, lawful, ac¬ 
cording to some doctors, provided it be to 
define the quality, as where a specification is 
made of the grain of Kishmaran in Bokhara, 
or of Boshakee in Fargana. 
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And requires that the genus be specified, 
and that the species, quality quantity , period 
of delivery, rate and place of delivery, be 
all determined. —A sillim sale is not lawful, 
according to Haneefa, except on seven con¬ 
ditions. I. That the genus of the subject of 
the sale be specified, such as wheat or barley. 
It, That the species of it be fixed, such as 
wheat of a soil that is watered by means of 
a canal, or order artificial mode, or wheat of 
a soil watered by rain. III. That the quality 
of it be fixed, such as of the best or worst 
kind. IV. That the quantity of it be fixed 
according to a standard of weight, or measure¬ 
ment of capacity. V. That the period of the 
delivery be fixed, according to ordinances 
in the traditions ; VI, That the rate of the 
capital advanced be fixed, provided it be of a 
nature definable by a rate, as where it is an 
article of weight, of measurement of capacity, 
or of tale,—And, VII. That the place of 
delivery be fixed, provided the subject of the 
sale on account of its weight, require por¬ 
terage.—The two disciples have said, that if 
the capital to be advanced be present, and ex¬ 
hibited, there is then no need of any mention 
of the rate ; and also, that there is no need of 
explaining the place of delivery, since the 
delivery must be made in the place where the 
contract is concluded. Thus there is a dis¬ 
agreement of opinion with respect to these 
two conditions between Haneefa and the two 
disciples.—The argument of the two disci¬ 
ples in support of their former position, is 
that as the price is present and exhibited 
the object may be obtained by a reference to 
it, the case being, in fact, the same as that of 
cloth stipulated as the price, in a Sillim sale 
of which specification is not a requisite con¬ 
dition, provided it be produced to view and 
capable of a reference The arguments of 
Haneefa are twofold. First, as it often 
happens that many of the dirms and deenats 
are of a bad kind, and that the purchaser 
during the meeting is incapable of exchang¬ 
ing them, the seller therefore returns them ; 
and a proportionate deduction being made 
from the wares, the sale remains extant in a 
degree proportionate to the sum received by 
the seller. Now, in this case, and under such 
circumstance, if the amount of the dirms 
be not known ; it follows that it cannot be 
known in what extent the Sillim sale exists. 
Secondly, as it sometimes happens that the 
seller being incapable of acquiring the sub¬ 
ject of the sale, is under the necessity of re 
storing the price, it follows that if this should 
not have been explained, it is imposible to 
judge what sum he ought to return. 

Objection. —These two suppositions are 
merely imaginary, and therefore of no weight. 

Reply. —Imaginations, with respect to 
Sillim sales, are equivalent to realities ; be¬ 
cause such sales are of but a weak nature, 
being authorized (as has been already ex¬ 
plained) in opposition to analogy. Hence 
imaginations with respect to them are of 
weight; and it is necessary that the price be 
definite with respect to the rate, provided it 
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be of a such a kind as that the contract may 
relate to rate ; but if it be cloth, the speci¬ 
fication of a number of a yards is not required 
as a condition, since these are not considered 
as a rate, but the description. 

As, also (according to Haneefa), an expla¬ 
nation of the rate of the price is an essential 
condition to the Sillim sale, it follows that 
(agreeably to his tenets) a sale of this nature 
is not lawful where the wares, being of 
different kinds (such as wheat and barley) 
are opposed to any specific sum (one hundred 
dirms, for instance), without a separate price 
being specified in opposition to each of the 
kinds, because the amount being here op¬ 
posed generally to both, the particular price 
of each remains unknown.—In the same 
manner also, it is not lawful where, the price 
being of different kinds (such as dirms and 
decnars), an explanation is given of the 
quantity of one of* these kinds and not of 
the other ; for in this case the contract of 
Sillim is not lawful in the degree to which 
an unknown quantity is opposed to it; and 
consequently, it is also invalid with respect 
to the degree in which it is opposed to a 
known quantity, since one contract relates 
to both. According to the two disciples both 
these modes of Sillim are lawful, since in 
their opinion an exhibition of the price with¬ 
out any explanation of the rate is valid.— 
The argument of the two disciples in sup¬ 
port of their second position is, that the place 
of the contract is fixed for the delivery, be¬ 
cause the contract, which is the cause of the 
delivery, did there take place ; the case is 
therefore the same as that of a borrower or 
usurper, on each of whom it is incumbent 
to deliver what he may have borrowed or 
usurped at the place in which these deeds 
took place.—The reasoning of Haneefa is, 
that as the delivery of the subject of a Sillim 
sale is not immediately incumbent, the place in 
tohich the contract is concluded is not absolutely 
fixe 1 as the place of delivery.—(It is other¬ 
wise in cases of loan or usurpation, since the 
repayment of the loan and the restitution of 
the usurped at tide are incumbent upon the 
instant).—Now as the place of concluding the 
contract is not necessarily fixed as the place 
of delivery, it is requisite that some place be 
specified, as the uncertainty in this particular 
may otherwise produce a contention, since the 
price of goods varies in different places : it is 
therefore indispensable that a place of de¬ 
livery be specified by the parties Igno¬ 
rance, moreover, with respect to the place 
of delivery, is equivalent to uncertainty with 
respect to the quality of the goods or the 
quality of the price : and accordingly, some 
of our modern doctors have said that if a 
contention arise between the parties with 
respect to the place of delivery, then, agree¬ 
ably to the tenets of Heneefa, their oaths 
must be severally taken: as in the case of 
a contention regarding the quality of the 
price :—whereas, agreeably to the tenets of 
the two disciples, their oaths are not to be 
taken Others, 'again, have said that, agree- 
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ably to th? tinsts of Htneffa, thsir oiths are 
not to He taken; whe***as agranb'y ths 
ten tsof the two disciVet ( th'ir oaths arc 
to be tak'n^i-a is*, ac:or ling to them, the 
pliccof 1 li r >ry ts virtually involv'd in the 
cm^ra't its’lf, an I c>n;eq icntly a cont*n- 
tion with respect to it induce the neces¬ 
sity of the oaths of both parties, in the 
same manner as if it related to the goods 
of .price :—and that the delivery, in the 
opinion ofHaneefa, not being involved in 
the contract, but existing only as a condi¬ 
tion, is therefore equivalent to a condition of 
option, ora determination of the period of 
the payment of the price ;—and a contention 
regarding these does not induce the necessity 
of the oaths of the parties, but is determined 
by the affirmation of the seller. 

It is to be observed that, in the same 
manner as Haneefa and the two disciples dis¬ 
agree regarding the specification of the place 
of delivery in a Sillim sale, so also they dis¬ 
agree regarding the specification of a place 
for the payment of the price (where it is 
stipulated at a future period),—the specifica¬ 
tion of a place for the payment '>f rent,—and 
also, the specification of a place for the pay¬ 
ment of a sum Hue from a partner in a divi¬ 
sion of stock An example, with respect to 
payment of the price, appears where a 
person purchases anything in exchange for 
articles of weight or measurement of capa¬ 
city.—or for some definite price.—in which 
case, according to Haneefa, it is requisite 
that the place of payment be specified, pro¬ 
vided the price he navable at a future period : 
—whereas, according to the two disciples, 
such condition is unnecessary, as the place of 
concluding the contract is absolutely fixed 
for the payment —(Some have said that 
Haneefa, in this particular coincides with 
the two disciples. This, however, is erro¬ 
neous, since it is certain that a difference of 
opinion obtains, as has been already stated ; 
and such, also, it the opinion of Shimsal- 
Avma).—An example, with respect to rent, 
appears where a person rents a house, a 
quadruned, or the like, stipulating the price 
to consist of some article of weight or 
measurement of capacity, or of some specific 
article such as is capable of being a debt 
upon the person,—in which case, according 
to Haneefa, it is requisite that the place of 
payment of such rent be particularly men¬ 
tioned.—whereas, according to the two disci¬ 
ples the mention of it is not requisite, but 
the house itself is fixed as the place of pay¬ 
ment,—or (in case of hire of an animal), 
the. place where the hirer returns the animal 
to its owner.—An example with respect to 
a division of prooertv, appears where two 
persons, jointly possessing a house, agree to 
divide off their shares, and one of them, 
having obtained a larger portion than he is 
entitled to, agrees to compound with the 
other bv the payment of of a particular sum.— 
in whitf^ case, according to Haneefa, ( the 
specification of the place of payment is a 
n ecessary condition,—whereas, according to 


the two disciples, this is unnecessary, as the 
place of concluding the agreement determines 
the place of payment. 

The place of delivery, however, need not 
be determined with respect to articles which 
are not of expensive carriage. — If the article 
for which the advance is made be of such a 
nature as does not require any expense of por¬ 
terage, such as musk, camphire, saffron, or 
small pearls, there is no necessity, according 
to all our doctors, for fixing the place of 
delivery : because the difference of' place 
occasions no difference of price ; and in this 
case the delivery must be made where the 
contract is concluded.—The compiler of the 
Hedava remarks that this is the doctrine 
laid down in the Jama Sagheer, and also in the 
Mabsoot treating of sales :—but that in the 
Mabsoot treating of hire it is said that the 
seller may deliver the goods wherever be 
pleases and this is approved ; because the 
delivery is not immediately due ; and also, 
because, all places in this case being similar, 
there is no necessity for the particular 
determination of any. Now, the question 
is, if the parties agree upon a place of 
delivery, whether it be absolutely fixed 
thereby or not.—Some are of opinion that 
it is not fixed, because in so determining 
it there is no advantage.—Others, again, 
maintain that it is fixed thereby, as its being 
sots advantageous, since the danger of the 
roads is thereby avoided. 

Nor, if a cit v be mentioned, need the 

particular street be specified- If, in case 

of the goods requiring porterage, a city be 
fixed on for the delivery, there is then no 
necessity for specifying the particular street 
of lane, because a city notwithstanding the 
variety of its parts, is considered as one 
place.—Some have said that this proceeds 
on a supposition of the city not being large ; 
—but that, if its extent be a Farasang,* the 
specification of a particular part is, in that 
case, a necessary condition. 

The pice must be received at the meeting. 
—A selltm sale is not valid unless the seller 
receive the price in the meeting, prior to a 
separation from the purchaser; because if 
the price be stipulated in money, it would 
otherwise follow that one bebt is opposed 
to another debt; a Practice which has been 
prohibited bv the Prophetor, if the price 
be stipulated in wares, it is invalid, because 
the characteristic of Sillim is "a prompt 
receipt of something in lieu of something to 
be given," which would not be established 
if a prompt delivery of the price did not tak* 
place. Besidos, the payment of the price 
is necessary to enable the seller to acquire 
the goods, that he may become capable of 
delivery :—and hence lawyers have ( said 
that a Sillim sale, containing a condition of 
option in favour of both or one of the parties, 
is invalid, because a condition of option is 
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a bar to the completion of the seisin, inas¬ 
much as it prevents the conclusion of the 
contract in regard to its effect, namely, the 
establishment of right of property :—and 
also, that the- purchaser has no option of 
inspection, because it is vain and useless : 
since the goods are a debt due from the 
seller, and consequently undetermined ; 
whereas a thing seen becomes determined. 
—It is otherwise with respect to an option 
of defect; because that is no bar to seisin ; 
—and hence, if such a stipulation be made, 
and the parties annul it before the close of 
the meeting, and the seller be in possession 
of the price, such Sillim sale is valid ; in 
opposition to the opinion of Ziffer. 

Whence, if a debt owing from the seller to 
the purchaser be considered as part of it, the 
sale is invalid in that proportion .—If a per¬ 
son purchase a Koor* of wheat, by a Sillim 
contract, for two hundred dirms, and, the 
seller being indebted to him one hundred 
dirms, he [the purchaser] make the advance 
by immediately pa in* to him [the seller] one 
hundred dirms, and opposing the debt of one 
hu idred dirms to the remainder,—in that 
case the contract is invalid in the amount of 
the debt of one hundred dirms,—'because a 
present seisin is not made of them ; but it 
is valid in the amount of the one hundred 
dirms paid down, because of the observance 
of the conditions of legality with respect to 
that proportion, and because it is not affected 
by the invalidity of the other proportion, as 
such invalidity is supervenient, the sale b»ing 
valid originally ; and hence, if the purchaser, 
in this case, should pay down one hundred 
dirms on account of the debt before the end 
of the meeting, the sale become? valid ; but 
as, in the present instance, the purchaser 
does not pay off his debt, but merely opposes 
a clearance of his debt in lieu of ready 
payment of one hundred dirms, and the 
contracting parties separate from the meet¬ 
ing, the sale is therefore invalid in that 
degree.—The reason of this is, that if a debt 
be established as the price, in a contiact of 
sale, still that is not absolutely fixed as the 
price (whence if a person purchase goods 
in exchange for a debt due to him by the 
seller of the goods, and both parties after¬ 
wards agree that the debt was not due, yet 
the sale does not become null) ; and sine; 
the debt is not absolutely fixed as the price, 
so as to be capable of constituting capital 
stock, it follows that the contract, in 
such case, does originally take place, and 
afterwards becomes invalid from that cir¬ 
cumstance. 

But it cannot be disposed of by the seller 
until he take possession of it.—-I t is not 
lawful for the seller to convert to use. or, by 
deed, to dispose of the price advanced, in 
a Sillim sale, (as if he should sell it, for 
instance), prior to his seisin of it, because 


• A dry Babylonish measure of 7,10.) lib — 
(See Richardson's Dictionary.) 


in this case the seisin of the price, which is 
an essential condition in a Sillim sale, would 
be defeated. 

Nor can the purchaser perform any act 
with respect to the goods, until he receive 
them .— In the same manner, also, it is 
unlawful for a purchaser, in a Sillim sale, 
to perform any act with Fespect to the goods, 
previous to the receipt of them ; because an 
act with relation to the subject of a sale 
previous to the seisin is unlawful.—For the 
same reason, also, it is unlawful for the 
purchaser, prior to seisin, to admit another 
to a share in the goods, or to dispose of them 
at prime cost. 

In a dissolution of Sillim the stock cannot 
be applied to the purchase of any thing from 
the seller until it be first received back .— 
If both parties agree to dissolve a contract 
of Sillim, the purchaser is not, in that case, 
entitled to accept or purchase any thing from 
the seller in exchange for the stock he has 
advanced, until he has first received it back 
complete ; because the Prophet has said. 
"Where ye dissolve a contract of sale upon 
which an advance has been made, take not 
from him to whom ye have paid the advance 
any thing except that which ye have 
advanced to him —and also, because, as 
the capital advanced, in this instance, is 
resembling and like unto the subject of the 
sale, it follows that any act with respect 
to it, previous to seisin, is invalid —The 
reason why the capital advanced resembles 
the subject of the sale is, that a dissolution 
is equivalent to a new sale with relation to 
a third person (that is, to any other than 
the parties themselves) and it is therefore 
necessary that the subject of the sale be 
extant. Now it is impossible that the goods 
contracted to be provided can be considered 
as the subject of the sale, since they are not 
extant ; it is therefore necessary to consider 
the price in that light; and this consequently 
becomes as debt due by the seller, in the 
same manner as the goods were. 

Objection. —Since a dissolution is equi¬ 
valent to a new contract, similar to the first, 
it w. uld follow that it is indispensable that 
the advanced capital be received back by 
the purchaser at the meeting in which the 
dissolution is determined on, in the same 
manner as it is requisite that it be advanced 
to the seller at the time of concluding the 
contract ; whereas it is otherwise. 

Reply. —It is not indispensable that this 
be received back at the interview of dissolu¬ 
tion, because the dissolution is not in all 
respects similar to the first contract. 

Concerning the case in question Ziffer has 
given a different opinion, for, according to 
him, any deed relating to the price, previous 
to the seisin, is lawful :—but the reasoning 
above stated is a sufficient refutation of this 
opinion. 

An article subsequently purchased, and 
made over in fulfilment of a Siilin sale, is 
not held to bfe delivered.—I f a person sell a 
Koor of wheat by a Sillim sale, and after- 
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wards, when the period of delivery arrives 
purchase the same from another, and then 
desire the purchaser to receive it from that 
other in discharge of his claim upon him : 
and the purchaser accordingly take possession 
of the same, still he is not considered to have 
made seisin of the subject of the Sillim sale, 
and consequently, if the wheat be lost or 
destroyed whilst in his possession, the seller 
is responsible for the same. 

Unless the purchaser receive it first on 
behalf of the seller, and then make seisin of it 
on his own account, by two distinct measure¬ 
ments. — But if the seller should have desired 
him to receive it first on his [the seller’s] 
account, and afterwards on his own account, 
and the purchaser accordingly, first measure 
it out and receive it on account of the seller, 
and afterwards measure it out and receive it 
on his own account, the subject of the Sillim 
sale is in that case delivered, and the pur¬ 
chaser becomes completely seised of the same, 
The reason of this is, that there is here a 
conjunction of two contracts ; first, the Sillim 
sale : and, secondly, the sale between the 
seller of the Sillim sale and the third person : 
and it is a necessary condition that the 
measurement take place in both, because the 
Prophet has prohibited the sale of wheat until 
the measure both of the purchaser and the 
seller shall have been applied to it ; and 
this prohibition (as has been already ex¬ 
plained) evidently alludes to the conjunc¬ 
tion of two contracts, such as in the case in 
question. 

Objection. —As the Sillim sale is previous 
to the purchase of wheat made by the Sillim 
seller, it follows that the two contracts are 
net conjoined. 

Reply —The Sillim contract is antecedent, 
but the seisin of the subject of it^ is pos¬ 
terior ;—and the seision here is equivalent: to 
a sale de novo ; because ; althouah the subject 
of the Sillim sale was a debt incumbent oi\ 
the seller, and what the purchaser had 
received was determinate thing, and con¬ 
sequently, in reality, different from a debt 
yet they are in this ease considered as one 
and the same thing, lest it should follow that 
the exchange of the subject of a Sillim sale 
has been made previous to the seisin of it ; 
for if they were to be considered as two 
things, it would follow that the subject of 
the Sillim sale prior to the seisin of it was 
given in exchange for what the purchaser 
made seisin of namelv, a determinate ^thing 
and not a debt.—Now since the seisin is 
Droved to be in the nature of sale de novo, 
it follows that two contracts are conjoined, 
namely, the purchase of tbe wheat by the 
Sillim seller, and the seisin of it by the 
Sillim purchaser, which is equivalent to a 
sale de novo, that is, the case is the same as 
if the Sillim selUr, having purchased it 
the purchaser, were to re-sell it to the Sillim 
purchaser. 

A second measurement is not required in a 
similar receipt of article by a fender —I r a 
person, indebted to another in a Koor of 


wheat, not on account of a Sillim sale,* but 
on account of a loan, should purchase a Koor 
of wheat from another, and then desire his 
.creditor to receive the same from the other, 
in lieu of what he had borrowed, and the 
creditor, having measured out the same, 
should accordingly take possession of it such 
seisin is valid, and a re payment of the loan 
is established ; because a loan of indefinite 
property fKarz] is equivalent to a loan of 
specific property [Areaat], — and hence the 
Koor of wheat so measured and received by 
the lender may be said to be his actual right, 
for which reason the transaction is not re¬ 
garded as a conjunction of two contracts 
[with respect to one subject], and it is con¬ 
sequently not requisite that the wheat be 
measured a second time. 

If the seller measure the article, on behalf 
of the purchaser, in his absence, it is not a 
delivery—‘although it be measured into the 
purchaser's sack.— It a person, having pur¬ 
chased a Koor of wheat by a Sillim sale, 
should order the seller to treasure it and put 
it into his (the purchiser’s) sack, and the 
seller having accordingly measured it out 
should put it into the sack at a time when 
the purchaser is not himsel f present, in this 
case a delivery of the goods is not held to 
have taken place (insomuch that if the wheat 
should in that situation be destroyed, the 
loss falls entirely on the seller) ; because the 
purchaser, in a Sillim sale does not become 
proprietor of the article, for which he makes 
the advance, until actual seisin, as his rigt 
is of an indefinite nature and not determi¬ 
nate : now the wheat, in the case in question, 
is a determinate article, and hence the order 
given to the seller by the purchaser to measure 
it out was not valid —since the order of a 
director is of no account except with respect 
to his own property.—Thus the seller, as it 
were, borrowed the sack of the purchser, 
and put wheat whxh was his own property 
into it;—in the same manner as if a person, 
having a debt of some dirms due to him by 
another, should give his purse to the debtor 
and desire him to weigh the dirms and put 
them into it ; in which case if the debtor act 
accordingly, still the creditor does not by the 
performance of this act become seised of those 
dirms.—If, on the contray, a person, having 
purchased wheat that is determinate and 
present, should direct the seller to measure 
it, and put it into his [the purchaser’s] sack, 
and the seller act accordingly, at a time when 
the purchaser is absent, the purchaser is 
nevertheless seised of the same in virtue of 
that act, besause his directions to the seller 
were efficient, as the property of the wheat 
had vested in him in consequence of his 
purchase of it.—Hence it appears that in a 
common sale the purchaser becomes pro¬ 
prietor of the article previous to the seisin,— 


• That is, as an article for which he had 
received an advance.^ 
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whereas, in a Sillim sale, the right of pro¬ 
perty does not vest until after the seisin.— 
Hence, also, in a Sillim sale, if the purchaser 
desire the seller to grind the wheat, put in 
the manner above recited into his bag, the 
flour is the property of the seller ;—whereas, 
if the same were to be done in case of a 
common sale, it would be the property of the 
purchaser. In the same manner, also if the 
purchaser should desire the seller to throw 
the wheat into the river, and he act accord¬ 
ingly, then, in a Sillim sale, the loss would 
result to the seller,—whereas, in a common 
sale it would fall upon the purchaser, and he 
would remain responsible for the price, since 
his order was efficient. Hence, in the 
Rawayet-Sahceh, it is declared to be sufficient 
that the seller, by the direction of the pur¬ 
chaser, measure out the article and put it 
into the purchaser's sack ; and there is no 
necessity for another measurement, since in 
this case the seller acts as agen* for measure¬ 
ment to the purchaser; and the seision is 
completely established, because of the falling 
of the wheat into the purchaser's sack. 

And so also if it be measured by the seller 
into his own sack, at the purchaser's instance . 
although the purchaser be present. —Ip a 
person purchase wheat, and direct the seller 
to measure it out and put it into his own 
sack, and the seller act accordingly, the 
purchaser is not seised of it, inasmuch as he 
borrowed the sack of the seller without 
taking possession of it, and consequently 
doesnot become seised of its contents.—The 
ca ** *f.tk cre fo re iha sams as if the purchaser 
had directed the seller to measure out the 
wheat and place it in a particular corner of 
his own house, which being completely in the 
possession of the seller, the purchaser cannot 
consequently be seised of anything in it. 

Case of delivery of a determinate article 
in the same parcel with an undeterminate 
article.— If sn undeterminate and a specific 
thing be joined together, by a person (for 
instance) purchasing a specific Koor of wheat, 
and also entering into a Sillim contract for 
another Koor oi the same (the former of 
which is specific 'and the latter undeter¬ 
minate), and then directing the seller! to 
measure out both into his own sack, in that 
case, if the seller first measure the specific 
wheat into the sack, and afterwards the 
undeterminate wheat, the purchaser is seised 
of both the measures of wheat;—of the 
determinate wheat because his directions to 
the seller with respect to it were efficient, as 
it was his undoubted property ;—and of the 
undeterminate wheat because, upon the seller 
measuring it out, and placing it in the bag, 
it then becomes implicated with the property 
of the purchaser, and on account of such 
implication the purchaser becomes seised of 
it.—The case therefore is analogous to where 
a person, having solicited the loan of some 
wheat, desires the lender to scatter it on his 
(the borrower|s) ground,—or, where a person 
consigns his ring to a jeweller with directions 
to add to it more gold, to the weight of half 


a deenar ;—for in both these cases the seisin 
takes place immediately on the implication 
with the property,—If, on the contrary, in 
the case in question, the seller first measure 
out the undeterminate wheat, and place it in 
the purchaser's sack, and afterwards the 
specific wheat, the purchaser does not become 
seised of either; because his directions to 
measure out the undeterminate wheat were 
not efficient, and consepuently the property 
of it remained with the seller, as before :— 
and having afterwards mixed the determinate 
wheat with his own property, he thereby 
destroys and annuls the right of property of 
the other.—This is founded on the doctrine 
of Haneefa, according to whom the implica¬ 
tion of the property of another with one’s 
own is destructive of the right of property of 
that other : and on this principle he holds the 
sale with respect to the determinate wheat to 
be dissolved. 

Rejection. —The above implication is 
with the consent of the purchaser, since it 
was by the order that seller made the 
measurement, and hence the sale ought not 
in this case to be dissolved. 

Reply. —The implication is not made with 
the consent of the purchaser, since there is 
a probability that his object was that the 
specific wheat should first be measured out. 

What is here advanced is founded on the 
doctrine of Haneefa, as above stated. The 
two disciples are of opinion that the pur« 
chaser has the option of either dissolving the 
sale or sharing with the seller in the mixed 
property : because, according to them, the 
implication of the property of another with 
one's own is not in all cases destructive of 
the right of property of that other 

If the contract be dissolved , and the article 
advanced perish hefre restitution, the seller 
is responsible —Ira person purchase a Koor 
of wheat by a Sillim contract, making a 
female slave the price advanced, and after 
the seller taking possession of the slave the 
parties dissolve the contract, and the slave 
afterwards die whilst yet in the possession of 
the seller, in this case the seller is respon¬ 
sible for thp value she bore on the day of 
spisin —If. also, the dissolution be made 
after the death of the female slave, it is 
valid, and the seller in the same manner re¬ 
mains responsible for the value at the period 
of seisin.—The reason of this is that the 
validity of a dissolution rests upon the ex¬ 
istence of the contract, and that, again, rests 
upon the existence of the subject of it: now 
in a contract of Sillim, the article advanced 
for is the subject of the contract ; and as 
that, in the case in question, still continues 
in existence, it follows that the dissolution is 
valid :—and the dissolution being valid, and 
the contract of Sillim consequently cancelled 
with respect to the article advanced for, it 
follows that it is also cancelled with respect 
to the slave (being the price paid in advance), 
as a depen dant of the article advanced for, 
although It be not valid with respect to the 
slave, orginally, because of her non*ex- 
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istence, since there are many things which ; 
although not valid originally, are yet so de- 
pendantly.—The contract, therefore, being 
cancelled with respect to the slave, it be¬ 
comes incumbent upon the seller to return 
her ; but as this is impracticable, he must 
pay her value 

The disso/utton of a salt ii rendered in¬ 
valid by the article perishing before resti¬ 
tution.— If a person, having purchased a 
slave, should agree ith the seller to dissolve 
the bargain, and the slave afterwards die in 
his possession, the dissolution is invalid ; — 
or, if the slave die first, and the parties then 
agree to dissolve the contract, in this case also 
the diaiolut'on is invalid;—because, the slave 
being the ubject of the sale, and his death 
of conseq eoce destroying the existence of 
the contract, the dissolution is therefore 
invalid from the beginning in the second 
case, and becomes invalid in the end in the 
first case,—as the subject no longer remains. 
It is otherwise in a case of Beea Mookayeza, 
or barter : because a dissolution in tnat case 
is valid after the decay or destruction of one 
of the articles; since either of them being 
capable of becoming the subject of the sale, 
the existing one is therefore considered as 
such. 

In a dispute with re pect to the value of the 
subj ect, the assertion of the feller (upon oath) 
must be credited — Ip a person enter into a 
contract of Siflim for a Koor of wheat, at the 
rate of ten dirms and the seller afterwards 
assert that "he had agreed for wheat of an 
inferior sort/* and the purchaser deny thia, 
asserting "the stipulation of wheat was 
made in an absolute manner, and therefore 
the contract is invalid/' in such case the 
assertion of the seller, corroborated by an 
oath, must he credited, since he pleads the 
validity of the contract, by virtue of the 
declaration of a condition of it ; and the 
assertion of the purchaser, notwithstanding 
his denial of validity of the contract, ii 
not credited, because it tends to a destruc¬ 
tion of his own right, since it is a custom, in 
Sillim sales, that the goods advanced for the 
superior to the sum advanced.—If a vice 
versa disagreement take place between the 
parties, the learned say that agreeably to 
the doctrine of Haneefa, the assertion of the 
purchaser is credited, since he claims the 
validity of the contract.—According to the 
two disciples, the assertion of the seller is 
credited in both cases, as he is the defendant 
in both, notwithstanding that, in the latter, 
he deny the validity of the contract. This 
will be more fully explained hereafter 

If the seller deny the appointment of a 
period of delivery, the asiertion of the pur¬ 
chaser. fixing that period , must be credited* 
If a disagreement take place between the 
parties to a Sillim sale, by the seller asserting 
that a period of delivery had not been deter¬ 
mined in the contract, and the purchaser 
asserting that it had, the assertion of the 
purchaser must be credited, because a deter 
mination of a period for delivery is a right of 
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the seller, and his denial is therefore a 
wilful injury to himself. 

Objection. —The seller denies the deter¬ 
mination of a period for delivery from a 
view to his own advantage ; since such 
denial is the cau*e of annulling the contract, 
by which means he obtains the property of 
the goods ne had engaged to deliver. Hence 
his demalis advantageous and not injurious 
to himself. 

Reply —The invalidity of a Sillim con¬ 
tract. because of the period of delivery b eing 
underminate, is not certain, since our 
doctors have disagreed on this point. The 
advantage, therefore, in this view, is of no 
account ;—whereas the advantage to the 
seller, from the determination of such period, 
being obvious, his denial of it thereupon it 
an injury to himself,—It is otherwise in the 
case of a disagreement between the parties' 
with regird to the existence of a condition 
concerning the quality of the article ; be¬ 
cause in that instance the invalidity of the 
contract, fro n a want of a definition of the 
quality, is certain 

If on th: other hand, the seller assert that 
the perio 1 had been determined, and the 
purch I'.er deny this, in that case, according 
to the two disciples, the assertion of the pur¬ 
chaser must be credited, because he deniea 
the right which the seller claim from him, 
although, at the same time, he deny the 
validity of the contract in the same man¬ 
ner as h>!ds with respect to the proprietor of 
the stock in a contract of Mozaribat;—that 
is to say, if the proprietor of the stock were 
to say to his Mozarib, or manager, "I stipu¬ 
lated that a half of the profit shall go to you 
excepting ten flirms and the manager 
deny this, and assert that he had stipulated 
a half of th; profit in his favour, in th s case 
the assertion of the proprietor of the stock is 
credited, since he denies the claim of right 
of the agent, notwithstanding he thereby at 
the same time deny the validity of the con¬ 
tract between them.—Haneefa says that, in 
the case in question, the assertion of the 
seller is to be credited, because he claims the 
validity of the contract. Besides, the pur¬ 
chaser and s Her both agree in their having 
made a Sillim contract, and consequently 
they both apparently agree in the validity of 
it :—but, again, the purchaser, in denying 
the assertion of the seller, denies the validity 
of the contract, which is the denial of a 
thing he at the same time admits, and is 
consequently not worthy of credit.—It ia 
otherwise in the case of Mozaribat, because 
a contract of Mozaribat is not binding upon 
either the manager or the owner of the stock, 
since the manager may refuse the execution 
of the Mozaribat at any time, and the con¬ 
stituent may dismiss him when he pleases. 
such a disagreement, therefore, in the case j 
M ozaribat, is of no consequence, the plea o 
invalidity, in this instance, amounting, in 
fact, to nothing more than a refusal to carry 
the contract into execution, which it is law¬ 
ful for |either party to do. There remains. 
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therefore only the claim to profit on the 
part of the manager ; and as this is opposed 
by the proprietor of the stock, his declaration 
must consequently be credited. A Sillim 
contract, on the contrary, is absolute, and 
therefore of a different nature. 

From the above discussion it appears to be 
a general rule that the assertion of a person 
who denies his own right, and not the right 
of another upon him, is not credited in the 
opinion of all our doctors :—and that whoever 
pleads the validity of a contract must be cre¬ 
dited in his assertion, according to Haneefa, 
provided both parties be agreed in the uni¬ 
formity of the contract, such as that of 
Sillim, which, whether valid or invalid, is 
of an uniform nature; in opposition to 
Mozaribat, which, in case of its validity, is 
a contract of participated profit, and in case 
of its inval dity is merely a contract of hire* 
—The two scholars are of opinion that, in 
the case in question, the assertion of the de¬ 
fendant must be credited, notwithstanding 
he thereby deny the validity of the contract* 

In 8iltim sales of price goods all the 
qualities must be particularly specified.—Ir 
a person enter into a Sillim contract with 
respect to cloth, describing its length, 
breadth, and quality of fineness or coarse¬ 
ness, such sale is valid, because it is a con¬ 
tract of Sillim which relates to a known 
thing, and of which the delivery is prac¬ 
ticable. If the subject of the sale be a piece 
of silk stuff, it is necessary, in addition, to 
settle the weight that also being an object 

in this instance. . 

Sillim sale is not valid in shells, or jewels , 
but it is valid in small pearls sold by weight. 
—A sillim sale of jewels or marine shells is 
not lawful, because the unities of these vary 

in their value. ^ 4i . . 

A sillim sale of small pearls that are sold 
according to weight is lawful, as the weight 
ascertains the subject of the sale. 

In bricks.— Three is no impropriety in a 
sale of bricks, whether they be in a wet or 
dry state, provided a description be given 
of the mould in which they are formed, 
because bricks, in their unities, are of a 
similar nature, more especially where, their 
mould is described. 

And (in short) in all articles which admit 
a general description of quality, and ascer¬ 
tainment of quantity.—Is short, everything 
of which it is possible to comprise a de¬ 
scription of the qualities, and a knowledge 
of the quantity, is a fit subject of Sillim 
sfle. as it cannot occasion contention ; on the 
other hand, a Sillim sale is not lawful with 
respect to things incapable of being denned 
by a description of quality or quantity ; 
because the subject of a Sillim sale is a debt 
due by the seller ; and if its quality be not 
known there consequently exists a degree of 
uncertainty, from which a contention must 

**0* which are particularly defined.—T her* 
is no impropriety in a Sillim sale of pots or 
vessels for boiling water, or of boot9, or the 


like, provided these articles he particularly 
defined, because the conditions essential to 
the validity of a Sillim sale are here ob¬ 
served :—but if the articles be not defined, 
the sale is absolutely invalid, the subject of 
the sale being in such case an undefined 
debt. It is also lawful to bespeak any of 
these articles from the workman without 
fixing the period of delivery -Thus if a 
person should desire a boot-maker to make 
boots on his account, of a particular size and 
quality, such agreement is lawful, on a 
favourable construction, founded on the 
usage and practice of mankind, although it 
be unlawful by analogy, as being the sale of 
a nonentity, which is prohibited. 

Articles bespoke from the manufacture, 
in a contract of Sillim are considered as 
entities —It is to be observed that a contract 
for workmanship is a sale and not merely a 
promise. This is*approved. The subject of 
the s le moreover, in such case, although in 
reality a nonentity, is yet considered, in 
effect, as an entity ; and the thing upon 
which the contract rests is considered as a 
substance (that is, as bjots, for instance), 
and not as the work of a manufacturer in 
an abstracted manner ;—and accordingly, if 
the manufacturer bring boots that had been 
worked by another, or boots wnich he had 
himself worked prior to the contract, and 
the person who had bespoke them should 
approve of the same, the contract is legally 
fulfilled —Besides, articles that are bespoken 
are not determined for the person who be¬ 
spoke them until he approve of them ; 
and hence, if the workman should sell 
them to another before he had shown them 
to this person, it is lawful.—All this is 
approved. 

And may be rejected , if dissapnroved , upon 
delivery. — Whosoever bespeaks goods of a 
workman has the option of taking or reject¬ 
ing them, because of his having purchased 
articles which he has not seen —The work¬ 
man, however, has no option, insomuch that 
the person who bespoke them may, if he 
please, take them ftom him by force.—This 
is recorded by Mohammed, in the Mabsoot, 
and is the most authentic doctrine —‘It is 
related, however, as an opinion of Haneefa, 
that the workman also has an option, inas¬ 
much as it is impossible for him to furnish 
the articles bespoken without detriment, 
since, in order to make boots (for instance), 
it is necessary to purchase hides, and in¬ 
struments to cut them, and this is not free 
from loss.—It is related, as an opinion of 
Aboo Yoosaf, that neither party possesses 
an option ; for the workman, as being the 
seller, is not entitled to an option,—in the 
same manner as, in a sale of goods unseen, 
the seller hath no option ; and with regard 
to the person who bespeaks the goods, if an 
option were given to him it would be an 
injury to the seller, since if he rejected the 
goods other people might not choose to 
purchase them for the value ; as where, for 
instance, a commander of high rank be- 
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speaks goods, and the workman accordingly 
makes them in a style suitable to his rank* 
and he afterwards rejects them ; in which 
case the common rank of people would not 
purchase them for their value 

An engagement with a manufacturer to 
furnish goods which it jj not customary to 
bespeak is not valid —A contract with a 
workman for the furnishing of goods is not 
lawful with respect to such articles as it is 
not customary among mankind to bespeak,— 
as cloth (for instance), because the bespeaking 
of goods is in itself unlawful, and is there¬ 
fore admitted by the law onlv so far as it is 
authorized by the custom of mankind, which ; 
is considered as a necessary instrument of : 
its legality.—It is also requisite, in bespeak¬ 
ing articles authorized by the custom of 
mankind, to discribe their quality, in order 
to enable the workman to furnish. them 
accordingly ; and unless such description be ! 
given the contract is unlawful.—It is to be 
observed that the prohibition of a stipulation 
of period for delivery, as recited in the 
first of these cases relative to contracts of 
this kind, proceeds upon this ground, that if 
a period were stipulated in a contract for the 
supply of work of articles authorized by 
custom, and the price paid immediately to 
the workman, it would then become a S Him 
sale in the opinion of Aboo Yoosaf : in oppo¬ 
sition to that, however, of the two disciples, 
who hold that it would still remain merely a 
contract for (he supply of wcrk :—but if the 
period should be stipulated in the case of i 
articles not authorized by custom it then ; 
becomes a Sillim sale in the opinions of all 
our doctors. — The reasoning of the two dis- j 
(iples in support of their opinion in the j 
first case, is that the word Ltsina literally j 
means a requistion of workmanship, and • 
ought of consequence to be u-^ed in that j 
sence, so long as the context does not 
determinate it to some other sense. 

Objection. —The stipulation of a period is 
a context which clearly indicates that Istsina 
is to be taken in a sense different from its 
literal meaning ; and that is to be under¬ 
stood as implying a Sillim agreement ; 
otherwise what need for the stipulation of a 
period ?—It would therefore appear that in 
such a case it amounts to a Sillim. 

Reply.— The stipulation of a period, as in 
the first case, is not a convincir g argument 
that the word Istsina is not to be taken in 
its literal sense, but ought to be understood 
as implying an agreement of Sillim ; because 
the stipulation of a period may be supposed j 
to have been made with a view to expedition j 
—and it maybe supposed that the object of 
the bespeaker, in fixing a period, was to 
prevent dekys : in opposition to the case of 
things not authorized by custom, for there a 
contract for a supply of workmanship, as 
being invalid is construed to mean a Sillim 
sale, which is lawful* 

The reasoning of Haneefa is that, when a 
period is stipulated, it fixes the subject of 
the sale to be debt, because periods are not 


fixed except with regard to debts ; and the 
subject being proved to be a debt, the con¬ 
struction of the contract into a Sillim sale is 
easy and natural. It is therefore construed 
to be a Sillim sale, which is lawful, in the 
opinion of all our doctors, beyond a d *ubt ; 
whereas, there is a doubt with respect to the 
other, since practice means the deeds of all 
people of all countries, and this can never 
be known with certainty : as therefore, the 
legality of a sillim sale is certain, and 
practice is not free from doubt, it follows 
that it is preferable to construe acontract 
for a supply of work to mean a contract of 
Sillim. 

Section 

Miscellaneous Cases, 

It is lawful to sell dags or hawks.— It is 
lawful to sell a dog or a hawk, whether 
i trained or otherwise It is related, as an 
opnion of Aboo Yoosaf, that the sale, of a 
dog that bites is not lawful,—and Shafei has 
! said that the sale of a dog is absolutely 
! illegal ; because the Prophet has declared 
i *'the wages of whoredom, and the price of 
j a dog, are in the number of prohibited 
! things and also, because a dog is actual 
1 filth, and therefore deserving of abhor¬ 
rence ; whereas the legality of sale entitles 
the subject of it to respect ; and is conse¬ 
quently incompatible with the nature of a 
dog. The arguments of our doctors upon 
this point are twofold First the Prophet 
has prohibited the sale of dogs, excepting 
such as are trained to hunt or to watch — 
Secondly, dogs are a species of Pro¬ 
perty, inasmuch as they are capable ot 
yielding profit by means of hunting and 
watching ; and being property, they are 
therefore fit subjects of sale ; in opposition 
to the case of noxious animals, such as 
snakes or scorpions, which are not capable 
of yielding use. NVith respect to the tra¬ 
dition quoted by Shafei, it applies to the 
infancy of Islam, at which period the Prophet 
prohibited every one from eating the price ot 
a dog, in order to restrain men from a fond¬ 
ness for dogs, as it was then a custom to keep 
dogs of breed, and to suffer them to sleep 
on the same carpet But when this custom 
fell into disuse, and men abstained from a 
fondness for dogs, the Prophet ordained the 
sale of them. With respect to the assertion 
of Shafei, that dogs are actual filth, it is not 
admitted ; but admitting this, still it follows 
that the eating, and not the selling of them 

is unlawful. . ^ 

It is not lawful to sell wtne or pork — 1 he 
sale of wine or pork is not lawful ; because, 
in the same manner as the Prophet has pro¬ 
hibited the eating or drinking of these, so 
also has he prohibited the sale of them, or 
the eating of the price of them ; and also, 
because these are not substantial property 
with regard to Mussulmans, as nas been 
before frequently explained. 

Rules with respect to Zimmees in sale. 
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Zimmbes, in purchase and sale, are the same 
as Mussulmans :—because the Prophet has 
said Be regardful of Zimmees, for they 
are entitled to the same right, and subject 
to the same rules with Mussulmans ! m —and 
also because, being under the same necessi¬ 
ties, in the transaction of their concerns, as 
Mussulmans, they stand in need of the same ; 
immunities. They are therefore the same as 
Mussulman, with respect to purchase and 
sale,—excepting, however, in the sale of 
wine and pork, which is lawful to them, as j 
the sale of wine, by them, is considered in j 
the same light with that of the crude juice 
of the grape by the Mussulmans : and the 
sale of pork by them is equivalent to tha' of 
the flesh of a goat by Mussulmans ; because 
these things are lawful in their belief, and we 
are commanded to suffer them to pursue- 
their own tenets. Moreover, Omar com¬ 
manded his agents to empower the Zimmees 
to sell wine, taking from them a tenth part | 
of the price : a proof that the sale of wine is j 
lawful among them. 

A person inciting another to sell his pro- , 
perty to a third person, by offering an addi- j 
tion over and above the price, is responsible 
for such addition ; but not unless this addition 
be expressed as forming a part of the price . 
—If a person say to another, r * sell your 
slave to a particular person for one thousand 
dirms, on condition that I be responsible to 
you for five hundred dirms, of the price, in¬ 
dependent of the one thousand dirms/' and 
the said person act accordingly, it is valid 
and he is entitled to one thousand dirms 
from the purchaser, and to five hundred 
dirms from the security ; whereas if he were 
simply to say, *' I will be responsible for hve 
hundred dirms," without mentioning the 
words ,r of the price," the seller is, in that 
case, entitled only to the one thousand dirms 
from the purchaser, and has no claim on the 
surety.—The reason of this is. that an in¬ 
crease in the price, or in the wares, is lawful, 
according to all our doctors, and is joined to 
the original contract (as has been already 
explained), being only an alteration of the j 
contract from one lawful quality to another j 
lawful quality and as it is lawful for the j 
purchaser to make an alteration in the price, 
although he be no gainer in other respects by 
it (as if he should increase the price, not¬ 
withstanding it be adequate to the value of 
the goods before the increase), so also it is 
lawful For a stranger to lay himself under an 
obligation for an increase of price, although 
he have no advantage in other respects ;— 
in the same manner as the consideration for 
Khoola becomes incumbent upon a wife in 
virtue of her assent to the KhoJa, although 
she receive nothing in exchange, for woman 
is originally free, and the procurement of a 
divorce adds nothing to her original free¬ 
dom. It is essential, therefore, to the 
validity of the seller’s claim upon this 
person, that the increase be opposed to the 
goods by the specification of the words of 
ai'e rt/pe^nihd f these words be omitted, 


the declaration or stipulation is of no ac¬ 
count. 

A female slave may be contracted in 
marriage bv the purchaser without his taking 
possession of her. —If a person, having pur¬ 
chased a female slave, make her over in mar¬ 
riage to another before seisin, and that other 
cohabit with her, such marriage is lawful, as 
having been eoncinded in virtue of the 
authority of the proprietor :—and it also 
determines the seisin of the purchaser. If, 
however, the husband should not cohabit 
with her, the marriage does not, in that 
case, determine the seisin according to a 
favourable construction of the law.— 

Analogy, indeed would suggest that the 
purchaser becomes seised of the slave on the 
instant of the marriage-contract, since, in 
consequence thereof, the right of property 
over the slave is rendered virtually defec¬ 
tive !—it would therefore follow that the 
seisin becomes established as an effect of the 
contract, in the same manner as in the case 
of an actual defect occasioned by any act of 
a purchase.—The reason for a more favour 
able construction, on this occasion, is that 
any act by which an actual defect is occa, 
sioned infers an exertion of power over the 
subject, which consequently established a 
1 seisin of the subject; but an act which merely 
| induces a virtual defect does not admit of 
this inference, so as to establish seisin. 

Case of the puichaser disappearing, without 
taking possession of hij purcha.se, or paying 
the price. —If a person, having purchase a 
| slave, should afterwards absent himself with¬ 
out taking possession, or paying the price, 
and the seller prove by witness that he had 
sold the slave to the absentee, in that case, 
provided the place of his retirement be 
known and ascertained, the slave cannot be 
re-sold on account of the exigencies of the 
1 seller, for these may be otherwise answered, 

[ and such sale would destroy the right of the 
first purchaser:—but if the ab entee's place 
of retirement be not known, the slave may 
be rersold, and the debt of the purchaser to 
the seller paid by means of the price ; for the 
seller has proved, by witnesses, that the 
slave is the property of the pur :haser, and 
that he has a claim upon him; and conse¬ 
quently, when the place of retirement of the 
purchaser is unknown, it is incumbent on the 
magistrate to direct the slave to be sold for 
the satisfaction of the seller; which could 
not otherwise be obtained ;—in the same 
manner as where a pawner dies before having 
released his pledge, in which case it is sold 
for the discharge of his debt to the pawn- 
holder.—It is otherwise where the purchaser 
disappears after seisin, for in this case the 
slave cannot be sold to answer the right of 
the seller, since his right is not particularly 
c>nnected with the salve, as he, in such a 
circumstance, stands in the same predica¬ 
ment with the other creditors.—It is to be 
observed that, in case of the slave being told 
an account of the seller, if anything remain 
after the discharge of his claim by means o 
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the price the seller must keep such remain¬ 
der in behalf of the purchaser, to whom it is 
due as an exchange for his property :—but 
if the price should not suffice to answer his 
claim, he is in that case entitled afterwards 
to the remainder, from the purchaser. 

Or of one of two purchasers disappearing 
under the same circumstance .— Supposing 
there be two pur< hisers, and only one of 
them disappear, the one of that is present is 
entitle i to pay the whole of the price of the 
slave, and to take complete possession of 
him ; a-'d if, in this case, the other pur¬ 
chaser afterward appear, he is not entitled 
to receive his share until he shall have paid 
to his partner the price of it This is the 
adjudication of Haneefa and Mohammed. 
Aboo Yoosaf has said that, if the oresent 
purchaser pav the whole of the price, still 
b<r is only entit'ed to take possession of his 
own share, and that, as the payment of the 
debt cf the absentee was a gratuitous and 
unsolicited act in his favour, he is not en¬ 
titled to receive it from him, since he paid 
it without his authority Besides as the 
present purchaser is, as it were, a stranger 
with respect to the absentee, he is not en¬ 
titled to take possession of his share. The 
reasoning of Haneefa is that t ie present 
purchaser, in making payment on behalf 
of the absentee, acted from necessity, and 
not from choice : because it was not other¬ 
wise possible for him to enjoy his own 
snare, since, having purchased the s»ave 
jointly with the other by one contract, it 
was impossible for him to detain him in his 
possession whilst there existed the claim of 
another with respect to part of him. Now 
whosoever pays the debt of ano f her from 
necessity is entitled to repayment, notwith¬ 
standing his having acted without authority ; 
as in the case of the loan of pledge ; for if 
a person lend to another something in order 
that he may pledge it, and that other having - 
pledged it accordingly, the lender af erwards, 
from a necessary want of the said thing, re¬ 
deem it from the pawnee, he is, in such case, 
entitled to repayment from the borrower, 
although he. have redeemed the pledge with¬ 
out authority from him —Since therefore 
the present purchaser, in the case in ques¬ 
tion, has a right to repayment from the 
absentee, it follows that he has also a right 
to detain in his possession the share of the 
absentee until he receive payment of the 
sum due to him ; in the same manner as an 
agent for purchase, who pays from his own 
property the price of the goods purchased 
on behalf of his constituent, is entitled to 
retain possession of them until he receive 
payment of the price from his constituent. 

Case of gold and silver being indefinitely 
mentioned in the offer of a price.—-I f a per¬ 
son purchase a female slave in exchange for 
one thousand miskals of gold and silver,— 
saying, **I purchase this slave for one thou¬ 
sand miskals of gold and silver,** in that 
J* t s incumbent on him to pay five 
hundred miskals of gold, and five hundred 


miskals of silver ; for the reference of the 
miskals to the gold and silver having been 
in an equal degree aoplicable to each, an 
e jual proportion in the payment is of con¬ 
sequence incumbent.—If, on the other hand 
the purcharer shjuld say, “I have purchased 
this slave in exchange for one thousand of 
gold and silver, tn this case he must pay 
five hundred miska’s of gold, and five hun¬ 
dred dirms of silver (of ihe septemal weight;: 
for the terms one thousand having been re¬ 
ferred to the gold and silver in a general 
manner, it is therefore eonstrued to apply 
to the weight in common use with respect 
to each in particular. 

The receipt of base money instead of good 
money, if it be lost or expended, is a complete 
dischatge. — Ip a person indebted to another 
in the amount of ten dirms of a good sort, 
afterwards pay him this amount in an infe¬ 
rior species, and the other, being ignorant of 
this circumstance, r ceive them, and after¬ 
wards expend them, or lose them, in this 
case the debt is completely discharged, and 
the creditor is not entitled to any compen¬ 
sation for the difference of quality.—This 
is according to Haneefa and Mohammed.— 
Aboo Yoosaf has said, that in this case the 
creditor is entitled to return to the debtor a 
tantamount of dirms of the sort be receivedt 
and 'o demand from him ten dirms of a su¬ 
perior sort, to which he has a right ; because, 
in the same manner as his right relates to 
the substance of the dirms, so also is it estab¬ 
lished in the quality. A conservation of each 
right is therefore indispensable ; but as the 
conservation of the second right, by means 
of an allowance in exchange for the diffe¬ 
rence of quality, is impracticable (since 
quality in homogenous articles is of no 
relative value), this mode mut necessarily 
be adopted The reasoning of Haneefa and 
Mohammed is. that the bad dirms are of the 
same species with the good; and that after 
the receipt and expenditure, or destruction 
of them, the debt is discharged ; because the 
claim which remains relates to quality, and 
this is impossible to satisfy by the granting 
of a compensation, inasmuch as quality in 
itself bears no value. 

Articles of a neutral nature do not become 
property but by actual seisin. — If a bird in¬ 
cubate its eggs in the land of a particular 
person, the right of property over broad 
does not, in virtue of such incubation, vest 
in the proprietor of the ground ; on the con¬ 
trary, they remain free to the person who 
shall first seize them.—The law is also the 
same with respect to eggs which a bird, lays 
upon any particular ground.—So also, if a 
deer should sleep for a night in a field, it 
does not by that act become the property, of 
the proprietor of that field ; on the countrary, 
it remains free to whatsoever it may be 
caught by. The reason of this is that both 
the young onces and the deer are considered 
in the nature of game, and as such are free 
to the person who catches them, although no 
stratagem be used for that purpose and the 
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same, also, of eggs ; whence, if a Moharim 
should either break or broil them, he is sub 
ject to make expiation.—Moreover, the pro¬ 
prietor did not purposely prepare his land 
that the bird should lay or incubate her eggs, 
or that the deer should sleep upon it.—It 
is therefore the same as if a person should 
spread out his net for the purpose of drying 
it. In which case, if any game should fall 
into it, it would not become immediately the 
property of the proprietor of the net, but 
would continue netural until some one seize 
it ;—or, as if game should come into a house, 
in which case it does not become the imme¬ 
diate property of the proprietor of the house. 
—or. as if a person, s-attering sugar or dirrns 
(for instance) among the people, should 
chance to throw these into to clothes of 
some one : in which case the property does 
not immediately vest in that person, until 
he warp it up or prepare to seize it.—It is 
otherwise with respect to honey, for the 
property of it vests in the proprietor of the 
ground in which t is gathered together; 
Because honey is considered as the produce 
of the ground, and hence the proprietor of 
the ground obtains a property in it as a de¬ 
pendant of the soil, in the same manner as 
in the trees which grow in his land, or in 
which water flows through it. 


BOOK XVII 

OF SIRF SALE 

Definition of Sirf sale — —Beey* Sirf 
means a pure sale ; of which the articles 
opposed in exchange to each other are both 
representatives of price. This is termed 
Sirf, because Sirf means a removal, and in 
this mode of sale it is necessary to remove 
the articles opposed to each other in exchanga 
from the hands of each of the parties, re¬ 
spectively. into those of the other. Sirf also 
means a superiority; and in this kind of 
tale a superiority is the only object; that is, 
a superiority of quality, fashion, or work¬ 
manship ; for gold or silver being, with re¬ 
ject to their substance, of no use, are only 
desirable from such superiority. 

The articles opposed must be exactly equal 
in point of weight : but may differ in quality, 
—The sale of gold for gold, or silver for 
silver, is permitted only when they are ex¬ 
actly equal in point of weight: but the one 
may beol a superior quality to the other ; or 
the one may be bullion, ana the other may be 
wought; because the Prophet has said "Sell 
gold for gold, from hand to hand, at an 
equal rate according to weight : for any ine¬ 
quality in point of weight is usury." And 
he has also declared "the goodness and 
bandnxss of quality is the same" (as has 
been already explained in the preceding book 
treating of sale). 

The exchange must take place upon the 
spot .— Mutual seisin is an indispensable 


requisite in a Sirf sale ;—that is, it is indis¬ 
pensable that each of the parties, prior to 
their departure from the meeting, take pos¬ 
session of the article respectively given in 
exchange ; because of the tradition above 
quoted ; and also, because Omar and to one 
of the parties in a Sirf sale. "If the other 
party require leave to go to his house, yet 
you must not grant it." —Besides, the seisin 
of one of the parties is an indispensable 
requisite, lest the contract prove to be an 
exchange of a debt for a debt :—and as the 
seisin of one of the parties is requisite, it 
follows that, in order to establish an equality 
the seisin of the other is also requisite, since 
usury would otherwise be induced. In a 
sale of this nature, moreover, neither subject 
has a priority with respect to the other ; and 
hence a mutual seisin is requisite, whether 
both the subjects be of a determinate nature 
(as in the sale of one silver vessel for another 
silver vessel), or of a nature not determinate 
(as in the sale of dirms and deenars in ex¬ 
change for dirms and deenars), or one of 
them determinate and the other not (as in 
the sale of a silver vessel in exchange for 
dirms and deenars) ; because the tradition 
enjoining a mutual seisin is absolute, and 
makes no discrimination of these circum¬ 
stances—Besides, although a silver vtssel 
be determinate, still there subsists a doubt 
with respect to its determination, inasmuch 
as silver is considered in its nature as a 
representative of pric*/ ; and, in a case of 
this nature, a doubt is a sufficient cause for 
the necessity of seisin^ because a doubt, in 
matter relative to usury, is equivalent to a 
reality —It is to b/- observed that vhat is 
meant by mutual seisin, is that both paities 
make seistn prior to their separation ; whence 
if the parties wa[k aside together, or sleep 
in the place of me ting, or become insen¬ 
sible, the Sirf sale is not thereby rendered 
null, because Omar has said "If the seller, 
in Sirf sale should leap from the top of 
the house, do you leap after him. 

Gold may be sold for silver, at an unequal 
rate provided the exchange take place upon 
the spot. —The sale of gold in exchange for 
silver, at an unequal rate, is permitted, be¬ 
cause these articles are of a different genus. 
Still, however, in such case, mutual seisin is 
indispensable, because the Prophet has sai d, 
"The sale of gold for silver is usury unless 
it be from hand to hand." If, therefore, the 
parties separate before both or one of them 
make seistn, the sale is invalid ; and hence 
it is not lawful to stipulate an optional con¬ 
dition, or an optional period, because such 
stipulations are preventive of mutual seisin, 
which is an indispensable condition. If, 
however, a Sirf sale be contracted with an 
ontional condition, and the condition be 
afterwards removed previous to the sepa¬ 
ration of the parties, the Sirf sale is in that 
case valid, because of the cause of its inva¬ 
lidity being destroyed previous to its com¬ 
plete establishment. 

No act can be performed with relation to 
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he return until it be received. — Any deed 
with respect to the return in a Sirf sale, 
previous to seisin of it, is unlawful. If, 
therefore, a person, having said a deenar for 
ten dirtns should, previous to the seisin of 
them, purchase a piece of cloth for them, in 
that case the sale of the cloth is invalid, on 
this principle, that the seisin of the ten 
dirms was absolutely incumbent ; because 
otherwise the Sirf sale would be usurious ; 
and as God has prohibited usury, it follows 
that if the sale of the cloth were licensed, 
an ahfo'ute commandment of God would 
th-reby be defeated,—It is related, as an 
opinion of Ziffer, that the sale of the cloth 
is capable of being rendered valid ; because 
dirms bving undeterminate, it follows that 
the price of the cloth rtl ites to ten dirms in 
an absolute manner, and not to the ten dirms 
of the Sirf sale in a specific manner. Our 
doctors on the other hand, argue that price, 
in a Sirf sale, is also a subject of the sale : 
because, as every sale must have a subject, 
and as the articles, in a Sirf sale, are both 
representatives of price, without any of 
them having a preference ovtr t ^ e ot her, it 
follows that either of them is tne subject ; 
and the sale of the subject previous to the 
seisin m unlawful. 

Objection —The consideration, in a Sirf 
sale, is a representative of price, and there¬ 
fore of an undeterminate nature: whence it 
would follow that it cannot be considered as 
the subject, since the subject of a sale is 
required to be determinate. 

Reply. —The subject of a sale is not re¬ 
quired to be determinate ; for, in a Sillim 
sale the thing on account of which the ad¬ 
vance is made is the subject of the sale ; but 
still it is undeterminate. 

Gold may be sold for silver , by conjectute : 
but not gold for gold, nor silver for silver .— 
The sale of gold for silver, by conjecture,* 
is lawful, because equality, in a sale or this 
nature, is not required —It is unlawful, 
however, to sell gold, for gold, silver for 
silver, by conjecture, because in such sala 
there is a suspicion of usury. 

In the sale of an article having any gold 
or silver upon it, the price paid down ts op¬ 
posed to the gold or silver — If a person sell, 
for two thousand Miskals of silver, a female 
slave whose real value is one thousand Mis¬ 
kals, and on whose neck there is a collar of 
silver equivalent to one thousand Miskals of 
silver, and the purchaser having paid a thou¬ 
sand Miskals of silver, ready money, the 
parties then separate from the meeting, such 
payment is considered to be the price of the 
collar, because the seisin of so much of the 
price of the whole was a necessary condition, 
as the sale in that proportion was a Sirf saie ; 
and hence it is reasonable to conclude that 
the seller paid the exact amount of which 
he knew the seisin to be indispensibly neces- 


•That is, by a loose undeterminate esti¬ 
mate. 


sary. In the same manner, also, if he pur¬ 
chaser the said slave with the collar, for two 
thousand Miskals of silver, of which one 
thousand is prompt and the other thousand 
postponed, the prompt payment is considered 
as the price of the collar, because the stipu¬ 
lation of payment at a future period not 
being lawful in a Sirf sale, and being per¬ 
mitted in the sale of a slave, it is reasonable 
to suppose that the parties in contracting 
the sale, and stipulating the distant period, 
intended to proceed according to law —If, 
also, a person sell, for one hundred dirms, a 
sword, of which the silver ornaments amount 
to fifty dirms, and the purchaser pay imme¬ 
diately fifty dirms of the price in prompt 
payment, such sale is lawful, and the pay¬ 
ment made is considered to be for the price of 
the ornaments, although the purchaser may 
not have specified this.—The same rule, also, 
holds if the purchaser say to the seller, 
“ Take th< s : fifty dirms in part of the price 
of both" (that is, of the ornaments and 
sword), because two things are sometimes 
mentioned where only one is intended, and 
this supposition is here adopted from the 
probability of it. If, however, the parties 
separate without a mutual seisin, the eale 
is null with respect to the silver ornaments 
because of its being in that degree a Sirf 
sale, to the validity of which mutual seisin 
is essential :—or, if the sword be so framed 
as not to admit a sepiration of the orna¬ 
ments without sustaining detriment, the 
sale of it is in th s case also null, because 
so situated the separate sale of it is not 
permitted, in the same manner as it is not 
permitted to sell the beam ot a roof,—If, on 
the other hand, the sword admit of a sepa¬ 
ration of the ornaments, without detriment, 
the sale, in ^he manner above mentioned, is 
valid with respect to the sword ; but with 
respect to the ornament it is null.—It is to 
be observed that the sale of a sword with 
silver ornaments in exchange for dirms is 
lawful only where the silver of the dirms 
exceeds that of the ornaments ; and that, if 
the silver of the dirms be either barely equal 
to. or less than, that of the ornaments,—or 
if it be not known wheather it be more or 
less, the sale is invalid. The reason of the 
invalidity in case of its not being known 
whether it be more or less is, that the proba¬ 
bility is in favour of its being invalid ; since 
there are two causes of invalidity, namely, 
equality and inferiority ; whereas there is only 
one cause of validity, viz., superiority. 

In the purchase of plate , if the parties 
separate before payment of the full price , 
the sale is valid only in the proportion paid. 
—If a person, having sold to another a silver 
vessel, should receive payment in part, and 
both parties then separate, in that case the 
sale is null with repsect to the amont re¬ 
maining to be paid, but valid in the amount 
taken possession of; and the parties have 
each a share in the property of the vessel; — 
because this sale is Sirf, or pure, with regard 
to the whole of the subject, and consequently 
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valid in that degree in which the conditions 
of a pure sale have been observed, and in¬ 
valid in the degree in which they have been 
omitted ; for the invalidity, in this case, is 
not essential, but accidental, inasmuch as the 
sale was valid in its formation, and after¬ 
wards, in consequence ot the separation of 
the parties after the receipt of a part, became 
invalid with relation to part of the subject : 
and hence the validity, which is accidental, 
docs not operate upon the part in which all 
the conditions of the sale have been ob¬ 
served. 

Or, if it be discovered to be in part the 
property of another, the purchaser may re¬ 
linquish the bargain --Ik a person sell a 
silver vessel which afterwards appears to be 
in part the property of another, in that case 
the purchaser has the option either of retain¬ 
ing a right of property in the remaining part 
of the vessel, or of cancelling the bargain 
entirely : bacause partnership in a vessel is 
equivalent to a blemish in it. 

But this does not hold with respect to an 
ingot,’—I f a person sell an ingot of silver, 
and part of it afterwards appears to be the 
property of another, the purchaser is in that 
case constrained to take the remaining part 
at a proportionate price :—and he is not 
allowed an option, in this instance, b cause 
the division of an ingot of silver does not in 
any shape injure it. 

Where the article, on each side, consists of 
two species of money, the sale at an unequal 
rate is lawful. — The sale of two dirms and 
one deenar, in exchange for two deenars and 
one dirm, is valid ; because in this case the 
dirms are considered as opposed to the 
deenars ; and as they are of a different 
genus, an inequality in the proportion is 
therefore admitted. Shafei and Ziffer main¬ 
tain that this sale is unlawful ; and they 
have disagreed in the same manner with 
respect to the legality of the sale of one Koor 
of barley and one Koor of wheat in exchange 
for two Koors of wheat end two Koors of 
barley. Their reasoning in support of their 
opinion is that the seller and buyer have 
opposed one total to another total ; and this 
requires that every separate part of the one 
be opposed to every separate part of the 
other (in an indefinite and noi a definite 
manner)-now in the opposing of each 
genus respectively, to a different genus, a 
modification is induced in this particular, 
which is not lawful, notwithstanding such 
a construction of the sale be the means of 
rendering it valid.—In the same manner 
as where a person, for ten dirms, purchases 
a silver bracelet weighing ten dirms, and 
again, for other ten dirms, purchases a piece 
of cloth, and then disposes of both articles 
together, by a Moorabihat contract (suppose) 
for thirty dirms, in which case the Moorabihat 
sale is invalid, although it be possible, by 
supposing the whole of the profit to be ex¬ 
acted on the cloth, to render it valid :—or, 
where a person purchases a slave for one 
thousand dirms, and previous to the pay¬ 


ment of the price, sells him, along with 
another, for fifteen hundred dirms, to the 
person from whom he had bought the slave 
for one thousand dirms : for in this case the 
sale is invalid in relation to the slave of a 
thousand dirms because there is a possibility 
that the other slave may have been worth 
more than five hundred dirms ; and suppos¬ 
ing this, it necessarily follows that the seller 
has purchased the slave for a smaller price 
than that for which he formerly sold him ; 
although in this case it be possible to render 
the sale valid by supposing the one slave to 
be opposed to one thousand dirms, in a 
specific manner, and the other to five hun¬ 
dred dirms, so as to remove the possibility o* 
the seller having received him at a smaller 
price than that for which he had sold him ; 
—or, where a seller, having exhibited two 
slaves, of which one only is his property, 
says to the purchaser, “1 have soid to you 
one of these slaves/' in which case the sale 
is invalid, notwithstanding it be possible to 
render it valid by supposing that the seller 
meant his own slave :—or, where a person 
sells a dirm and a piece of cloth for a dirm 
and a piece of cloth, and both parties then 
separate without making seisin.—in which 
case the sale is invalid, although it be pos¬ 
sible to render it valid by supposing the 
dirms on each side to have been opposed to 
the cloih of the other for, in all these 
cases, although there be a possibility of 
rendering the sales valid, sMIl they remain 
invalid, for the reason already alleged. 
The arguments of our doctors are, that the 
opposition of a total to a total, provided it 
be in an absolute manner (that is, without 
any particular specification), admits of this 
supposition, that the separate parts are op¬ 
posed to the separate parts ;—as in the case 
of an homogeneous sale, for instance, such 
as a sale of two dirms for tw'O dirms, in 
which the unities on each side are opposed 
to those on the other respectively ; whence 
it each of the contracting parties respec¬ 
tively take one dirm, and they then separate 
from the meeting, the sale is valid to the 
amount seised ;—whereas, if the separate 
parts of the subject of the sale, instead of 
being opposed to each other in a definite 
manner, should be opposed to each other in 
an indefinite manner, the sale in the amount 
seised would not be lawful, since it must 
necessarily follow that the amount seised by 
each of the parties would stand opposed 
indefinitely, to what was seised and what 
was not seised.—It is therefore evident that 
the opposition of a total to a total infers the 
opposition of the unities respectively ; and 
as this, to give validity to the contract in 
question, must be in a definite manner, it. 
is presumed to be so, in order that the con_ 
tract may be valid.—With respect to what 
Ziffer and Shafei urge, that "a modification 
is induced with regard to the requisites of 
the contract/* we reply, that a modification 
is induced with respect to the quality of thel 
contract, but not with respect to the oigina 
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requisites of it, because the original requi- I is valid, but abominable. But if, on the 
site of the contract is that a total shall be contrary, the additional thing bear no value 
transferred in exchange for a total, and this (such as dust, for. instance), the sale is not 
contumes unaltered.—Analogous to this is a valid, because of its being usurious, inas- 
case where a person sells the half of a slave, much as nothing is opposed to the difference 
shared in an equal degree between him and of the weight. 

another; for in that case the law supposes A aebt may be commuted in the course of 
the sale to apply to his own share, in order aStif site. —Ik a person, indebted to an- 
to its validity. The cases enumerated by other to the amount of ten dirms, sell to rus 
Ziffer and Shafei, on the contrary, are not creditor one deenar for ten dirms. and having 
analogous to this in question.—The first delivered the deenar to him, the parties then 
case (namely, that of a Moorabihat sale) is commute the ten dirms which they recipro- 
not analogous, as it is not possible to suppose cally owe to each other, it is lawful. This 
that the whole of the profit is exacted on case, however, supposes the sale of the 

the cloth, for, if so, the sale of the bracelet deenar to relate to ten dirms in an absolute 

would be rendered a sale of friendship, and manner, and not to the debt, 
hence an alteration would take place in the One pure and two base dims may be sola 
essence of the contract. The second case, for two base and one pure. — The sale of one 
also, is not analogous, because the mode pure dirm and two base ones in exchange 
there proposed for legalising the sale is not for two pure dirms and one base one, is law- 
determinate, since in the same manner as it ful.— By a base dirms is to be understood, 

is possible to construe the sum opposed to such as passes amongst merchants, but is 

the slave to be one thousand dirms, so also rpiected at the public treasury. The reason 
is it possible to construe it to be more than of the legality, in this instance, is that an 
one thousand, in every different gradation, equality according to weight is established, 
untit it amount to one thousand four hun- and the quality of purity is of no account, 
dred and ninety-nine dirms ; in opposition to Description of, and rules respecting , base 
the case in t question ; where th* mode pro- •. coinage — Dirms in which the silver is pre¬ 
posed is determinate The third instance, I dominant are considered as silver, ana 
also, is not analogous, because the force of 1 deenars in which the gold is predominant 
the sale there rests upon an indefinite object, are considered as gold ; and a difference in 
which is incapable of being the subject of the proportion with respect to them in a sale 
sale ; and as indefinity and specification aic is consequently inlawful, in .the same man- 
of opposite import, it is impossible to con- ner as in the case of pure dirms or deenars. 
strue the sale as applicable to any specific Hence it is unlawful either to sell, base 
article. In the last instance, on the other money in exchange for pure, or base in ex¬ 
hand, the sale is originally valid, and be- change for base, unless upon a footing ot 
comes otherwise from an accident namely, equality in regard to weight. —In the same 
the separation of the meeting: but the manner, also, it is unlawful to borrow base 
present question relates to a contract in its monev except according to weight t tor 
original formation, and not to any adventi- dirms and deenars, in common, are not tree 
tious circumstances. from a mixture of base metal.; because gold 

And so also, where the article, on one side and silver do not receive the impression well 
consists of a certain number of coins of on& without a mixture of it, and it is sometimes 
species and. on the other, of an equal num- innate in them, . 

ber, of the 'p^cies —A sale of eleven dirms If, however in dirms and deenars, tne 
in exchange for ten dirms and one deenar, is base metal predominate, they are ! ' 0 *j ln 
valid :—and in this case ten dirms are con- effect, ditms and deenars, because the law 
sidered as opposed to ten dirms and the re- adverts to the predominancy. Hence it a 
maining dirm to the single deenar ; because person should purchase pur? silver in ex¬ 
in a sale of dirms for dirms equality is in- change for dirms of that nature* the law is 
dispensible and it is therefore reasonable to the same as has been already stated in the 
suppose that such was the intention of the case of a sword with silver ornaments. It 
parties ; and with respect to the remaining is lawful, .moreover, to sell dirms and dee- 
part of the sale, namely, the opposition of nars of this .nature in exchange for others 
one dirm to one deenar, equality is not requi- of the same kind., at an unequal proportion ; 
site, as they are not homogeneous for as these consist of two different materials 

A deficiency of value , on one side, in paint (namely, gold and base metal, or silver and 
of weight , may be made up by the addition base metal), one genus may therefore be 
of any other article of proportionable value, opposed to another.—-This, however, isinever- 
If, in a sale of gold for gold, or silver for theless a Sirf sale, because of there being an 
silver, the subject, on one part, be inferior opposition of gold or silver on each side.; 
in point of weight to the other, and there and hence mutual seism in the meeting is 
be joined to the inferior something equal in necessary : and in the same manner as seisin 
value to the deficiency arising from the of the silver or gold is necessary m tne 
difference of weight, in this case the sale is meeting, so also, is that of the base metal* 
valid, without being abominable. If, on the because a separation cannot be effected with- 
other hand, the value of the thing so added out detriment.—The compiler of the Hedaya 
be not equal to the difference, still the sale observes, that the modern lawysrs of his 
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country* do not pass decrees agreeably to 
this doctrine ; for as base money is there 
much in use, it follows that if the sale of it 
at an unequal proportion were permitted, 
the door of usury would thereby be opened. 

With respect to mone in which the base 
metal predominates, it is to be remarked 
that, if it pass current by weight, purchase, 
sale, and loans are transacted in it by 
weight. If, on the other hand, it pass cur 
rent by tale, all matters are transacted in it 
by tale.—If, however, both modes prevail, 
it is in that case permitted to follow either ; 
for custom is decisive with respect to mat¬ 
ters of this kind, provided they be not 
otherwise determined by the ordinances of 
the law. —It is also to be observed, that 
money of this kind, whilst it continues m 
use, is a representative of price, and is 
therefore incapable of being rendered deter¬ 
minate : but if it should not be in use, it is 
considered as other wares or articles of mer¬ 
chandize, and is therefore capable of being 
rendered determinate. 

If dirms be adulterated to such a degree 
at to pass current with some but not with 
others, they are equivalent to Zeyf or base 
dirms. Hence, if a person enter into a 
contract for something in exchange for a 
hundred specific dirms of this description, 
the contract does not relate to those specific 
dirms in particular, but to a similar amount 
of base dirms, provided the seller were 
aware of the circumstance ;—but if otherw se, 
it relates to a similar number of pure dirms ; 
—because in the first case the assent of the 
seller to receive the base species is established 
by his knowledge of the baseness,—whereas 
in the second case his assent is unestablished 
because of his ignorance of the baseness 

A sale for base dirms is null, if they lose 
their currency before the period of payment. 
—If a person purchase wares in exchange 
for base dirms, and, previous to the payment 
of them, they should fall into general dis¬ 
use, in that case the sale, according to 
Haneefa, is null. Aboo Yoosaf maintains 
that it is incumbent on the purchaser to pay 
the value which these dirms bore on the day 
of sale. Mohammed, on the other hand, 
alleges that it is incumbent on him to pay 
the value which they bore on the last day of 
their currency. The arguments of the two 
disciples are that the contract in itself is 
valid ; but the delivery of the dirms becomes 
impracticable from the cisuse of them ; a 
circumstance, however, which does not in¬ 
duce invalidity ;—any more than where a 
person purchases an article for fresh dates, 
and the season for those passes away in 
which case the sale is not invalid ; and so 
also in the case in question.—As, therefore, 
the contract is not invalid, but still endures, 
it follows that, according to Aboo Yoosaf 
the value the dirms bore at the time of the 
sale is due, because from that period respon- 


•Mawur al Nihr. 


sibility for them takes place ; in the same 
manner as in a case of usurpation ;—and 
that according to Mohammed (on the other 
hand) the value they bore on the last day of 
their currency is due, since at that period 
the right of the seller shifted from them to 
their value —The argument of Haneefa, is 
that the price is destroyed by the disuse ; 
for money is the representative of price 
solely from custom, and hence this property 
is annulled from disuse. The sale, there¬ 
fore, remains without any price being in¬ 
volved in it ; and is consequently null ; and 
as the sale is null, it is of course incumbent 
on the purchaser to restore the goods to the 
seller, provided they be extant ; or, if other¬ 
wise, the value which they bore on the day 
he obtained possession of them ; m the same 
manner as in an invalid sale. 

Rules with respect to copper coinage .'-A 
sale in exchange for Faloos is valid, because 
they are considered as durable property. If, 
therefore, the Faloos pass in currency, the 
sale is lawful, although they may not have 
been specified,— because Faloos are, from 
custom, representatives of price, and conse¬ 
quently stand not in need of specification, 
if however, they should not pass in cur¬ 
rency, it is in that case requisite that they 
be particular specified, in the same manner 
as other articles of merchandize. 

If a person purchase wares tor raloos, 
which at that time passed in currency, but 
which previous to the payment of them fall 
into disuse, the sale is in that case null, 
according to Haneefa i contrary, however, 
to the opinion of the two disciples.—The 
difference of opinion upon this pome is 
analogous to what has been already men¬ 
tioned in treating of dirms m which the 

alloy is predominant. , . 

If a person borrow Faloos, and their 
currency should afterwards cease, then, ac- 
tording to Haneefa, the borrower must make 
repayment in similars because Katz [a 
loan of money) is equivalent to Areeat [a 
loan of substance], and therefore requires 
the restoration of the actual article With 
respect to its nature, that is, its value* The 
property of representing price, moreover, is 
merely an adventitious property, in copper 
coin, to which no regard is had m the bor¬ 
rowing of them ; on the contrary, they are 
borrowed on the principle or their being 
similars ; and this quality they tetain after 
the disuse of them as money , whence it is 
that a loan in them is valid after they have 
lost their currency —According to the two 
disciples, on the contrary, the borrower must 
in this case pay to the lender the value ot 
the Faloos ; for their quality of representa¬ 
tion of price being annulled by the disuse. 


•By similars is always understood any 
articles compensable by an equal number of 
the same description, such as eggs for eggs, 
Faloos for Faloos. &c, It is treated of at 
large in various other parts of the work. 
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it is therefore impracticable for the borrower 
to restore them with the qualities they pos¬ 
sessed when he received them ; ar.d hence, 
as the payment of similars would be an 
injury, it is required that he pay the value . 
in the same manner as holds where a person 
borrows any articles of which the unities 
are similar, and the whole genus of which 
afterwards becomes extinct. According to 
Aboo Yoosaf, their value must be fixed from 
the day of seisin ; and according to Moham¬ 
med, from the last day of their currency, 
in conformity with what has been already 
explained. This difference of opinion origi¬ 
nates in a difference of doctrine respecting a 
case where a person usurps an article of the 
class of similars, and of which the s milars 
afterwards bee ime extin :t,* when, accjrii g 
to Aboo Yoosaf, the usurper is responsible 
for the value the article bore on the day of 
usurpation ; and according to Mohammed, 
for the value it bore on the last day of its 
existence. It is to be observed that the 
opinion of Mohammad is founded uoon 
tenderness to mankind, and that of Aboo 
Yoosaf on conveniency 

It is lawful for a person to purchase any 
thing in exchange for a half dirm of Faloos ;t 
and in this case he required to pay the 
number of Faloos adequate to the price of 
half a dirm In the same manner, it is 
lawful to purchase any thing for the Faloos 
of a drink J of silver, or a Kerat § of silver. 
In all these cases, Ziffer is of opinion that 
the bargain is unlawful, because Faloos 
being an attic e of tale, estimated by num¬ 
ber and not by their relation to dirms or 
daniks, a specification of the number ought 
therefore to have been made. The reason¬ 
ing of our doctors is, that the exact number 
of Faloos adequate to the price of a half 
dirm, or danik, is known (for the case 
question proceeds on the supposition of such 
a knowledge), and that a specification of 
the number is therefore unnecessary. If 
the purchaser were to say, "I have bought 
this thing for the Faloos of one dirm, or two 
dirms, 1 ’ the bargain in that case also valid, 
according to Aboo Yoosaf ; for this expres¬ 
sion means the number of Faloos to which 
the price of one or two dirms is adequate, 
and not the weight It is related as an 
opinion of Mohammed, that a sale for the 
Faloos of one dirm is not lawful; but that 
a sale for the Faloos of any thing under a 


•Such as fruits, or other articles which 
are to be had only at particular seasons of 

the year. 

fThat is, for Faloos to the value of half 
a dirm.—(The distinction, in this instance, 
turns entirely upon the nature of the phrase 
in the original idiom ) 
t A small silver coin, the sixth part of 
a dirm. 

§ A Carat, the twenty-fourth part of an 
ounce. 


dirm is lawful, as it is customary to purchase 
things for Faloos, where the value is not 
adequate to a dirm, but not otherwise. 
Lawyers have observed, that the opinion of 
Aboo Yoosaf is the most approved, especially 
in countries where the practise of sell¬ 
ing and purchasing for Faloos is common, 
and where, of course, the rate they bear, 
with respect to dirms, is known and ascer¬ 
tained. 

If a perso.'p hiving delivered a dirm to 
a Sirraf, or nlioney changer, should say to 
him, “GiveFaloos in exchange for one 
half of this, and a half dirm wanting one 
gram of silver in exchange for the other 
half/* in this case the sale, according to the 
two disciples, is valid with respset to the 
one half in exchange for FaIoo3, and invalid 
with respect to the other ; because the sale 
of a half dirm in exchange for Faloos is 
lawful (as has been already explained) ; but 
the exchange of a half dirha in exchange 
for a half dirm wanting one grain of silver, 
is usurious, and, consequently, unlawful. 
Agreeably to the tenets of Haneefa, the 
sale is in this case completely null, because 
the whole is comprehended under one con¬ 
tract, and the invalidity being strong, with 
respect to a part, does therefore communi¬ 
cate itself to the whole If, however, the 
word “Give” be repeated, by the person 
saying “Give me Faloos in exchange for 
one half, and give me a half dirm wanting 
one grain in exchange for the other half/' 
the opinion of Haneefa, in such case, accords 
with that of the two disciples, because here 
exist two separate sales, one valid, and the 
other invalid. If the purchaser, without 
op r osing the halves of the dirm, were to 
say, J Give me, in exchange for this dirm, 
the Faloos of half a dirm, and a half dirm 
wanting one grain ; “the sale is valid in 
full, because, in this case, it is construed to 
be an opposition, on the one hand, of one 
half dirm wanting a grain in exchange for 
one half dirm wanting a grain ; and on 
the other, of a half dirm with the super¬ 
addition of a grain for the Faloos of a half 
dirm ; and this is lawful. 


BOOK XVIII. 

OF KAFALIT, OR BAIL. 

Definition of the terms used in bail .— 
Kafalit, literally, means junction. In the 
language of the law it signifies the junction 
of one person to another in relation to a 
claim (some have said, in relation to a debt 
only ; but the first is the most approved 
definition).—The person who renders obli¬ 
gatory on himself, the claim of another, 
whether it relate to person or property, in 
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termed the Kafeel, or surety:—the claim itself 
in favour of which bail is given, whether 
it relate to the person or property, is 
termed Makfool-be*hee ;—the claimant is 
termed Makfjol-le hoo ; and the principal, 
or person who gives bail, is termed Makfool- 
an-hoo.—In cases of bail for the person, 
however, the terms Mikfool-behee and Mik- 
fool-an-hoo relate to the same thing. 

Chip, I.—Introductory. 

Chap II —Of Bail in which two are con¬ 
cerned. 

Chap. III.—Of Bail by Freemen in be¬ 
half of Slaves, and by Slaves in 
behalf of Freemen. 


CHAPTER I. 

Distinction.— Bail is of two descriptions. 
I. Bail for the person, which is termed 
Hazir-Zaminee. II. Bail for property, winch 
is termed Mal-Zaminee. 

Bail for the person. — Bail for the person 
is valid ; and in virtue of it the surety is 
bound to produce the principal, or person 
whom he has bailed.—Shafei is of opinion 
that bail for the person is not valid, because 
the surety undertakes and renders obliga¬ 
tory on himself a delivery which he is not 
capable of performing, inasmuch as he 
possesses no power or authority over the 
person of the principal : contrary to bail 
for property, as in that case the surely 
possessing power and authority over his own 
property is thereby enabled to discharge the 
obligation he has contracted,—The argu¬ 
ments of our doctors upon this point are 
twofold. First, the Prophet has said, "The 
surety is responsible/* which is a proof that 
both modes of bail are lawful. Secondly, 
the surety is in a degree capable of delivering 
the person for whom he is bail, as he may 
inform the claimant of his place of abode, 
and thus remove the bar between them, 
since, after obtaining such knowledge, the 
claimant may demand the aid of the officers 
of the Kazee, by whose means he may secure 
his presence. There is, moreover, a neces¬ 
sity amongst mankind for this kind of bail; 
and the characteristic of bail, namely, a 
junction of one person to another in relation 
to a claim, is observed in it. 

Under what forms contracted. — Bail for 
the person is contracted, where any one says : 
"I have become bail for the person of a 
particular man." or, “for his neck," or, "for 
his soul," for his body," or, "for his 
head," or “for his face because some of 
these words really mean, in their common 
acceptation, the whole of the person, and 
others bear that sense metaphorically, as has 
been already explained under the head of 
divorce.—The effect is also the same when a 
person says, *1 have become bail for the 
half of a certain person," or “for a third of 
him," or "for a part of him because the 
person, in the case of bail, being incapable 
of division of dismemberment, the mention 


of a part indefinitely is therefore equivai en 
to the mention of the whole. It is otherwise 
where a person says, “I have become bail 
for the hand" (or" the foot'), because 
neither of these parts are ever used to denote 
the whole of the person, and the bail so given 
is therefore invalid. 

If a person say, “I am responsible [Zamin 
fer such a person," it is a valid bail: be¬ 
cause this is an express declaration of the 
intention of bail. It is also a valid bail, if 
a person say, " This is upon me." or, 'This 
is towards me," because both these ex¬ 
pressions indicate an obligatory engagement. 
In the same manner, also, bail is contracted 
by the words Zeyim and Kabeel, for both of 
these signify bail, and hence it is that bail- 
bonds and other instruments of obligation 
are termed Kabala. If, on the contrary, a 
person say, "I am responsible for the no¬ 
toriety of a certain person," bail is not con¬ 
tracted, since the responsibility, in such case, 
relates merely to the notoriety and not to the 
claim. Hence, if a person should say, in the 
Persian language, "His acquaintance is upon 
me," he does not thereby become bail —If 
however, he should say, "He is my ac¬ 
quaintance," lawyers are of opinion that lie 
becomes bail because of ancient custom 

The surety must deliver up the person for 
whom he 1*5 bail at the stipulated period ; and 
in failure of this is liable to imprisonment — 
If, in a contract of bail, it be stipulated that 
"the surety shall, at a fixed period, deliver 
over the principal or person bailed to the 
claimant," it is in that case necessary that 
he be delivered to the claimant if it be re¬ 
quired, either at the fixed period, or at any 
time afterwards, in order that the surety 
may acquit himself of the engagement into 
which he has entered. If, therefore, he 
deliver the person bailed on the demand of 
the claimant, he then becomes released from 
his engagement ; but if he refuse to deliver 
him, the magistrate must in that case im¬ 
prison him for failure in the, performance of 
his engagement. He is not, ’ however, to be 
imprisoned on the first summons, as he may 
not then know for what reason the Kazee had 
summoned him. 

If the principal disappear, the surely must 
be indulged with time to search for him ; and 
the contract is fulfilled by delivering up the 
principal at any place which admits of liti¬ 
gation.— If, in a case of bail for the person, 
the principal should disappear, it is in that 
case incumbent on the Kazee to afford the 
surety a sufficient period to go and come in 
search of him ; and afterwards. to imprison 
him, in case of his not producing the prin¬ 
cipal, because he is then proved to have 
failed in his engagement.—If, however, he 
produce the principal and deliver him to the 
claimant, in such a place as may enable him 
to litigate his suit with him, the surety is 
then released from his engagement of bail, 
because of his performance of the obligation 
he had contracted ; and the end of the con¬ 
tract is likewise answered, as it only requires 
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that he deliver him once ff he should have 
agreed to deliver him "in the assembly of 
the Kazee/* and afterwards deliver him in the 
maiket*place, still he is released from his 
enagement, because the object of the bail is 
answered. (Many have observed that in the 
present age the surety would not in such 
case be released from his obligation ; because, 
as the probability in this age is that the 
people would aid the defendant in preventing 
his appearance in the assembly of the Kazee, 
and that they would not assist the claimant 
in enforcing it, such a clause is therefore 
beneficial.)—If, however, the surety deliver 
over the principal in a desert, he is not 
released from hi * engagement, bacause the 
claimant couid not in such place litigate his 
suit with him, and the object of bail remains 
therefore unaccomplished In the same 
manner, he is not released from his obligarion 
in case he deliver him up in a village where 
there is no Kazee ; because, where there is 
no Kazee, the claimant can obtain the decree. 
If he should deliver him up in another city 
than that in which he had entered into the 
contract of bail, he is then (according to 
Haneefa) exempted from any further obliga¬ 
tion.—The two disciples are of a different 
opinion, because it may often happen that 
the witnesses are in the city in which the 
contract was formed—If, moreover, he 
deliver over the principal in the prison, 
where he has been previously confined by 
another for a different cause, he is not 
released from his engagement because t.iC 
claimant has no power, in such situation, to 
litigate his suit with him. 

The death of tfie principal releases the 
smely.—I f, in a case of bail for the person, 
the principal should die, the surety is then 
released from his engagement; first, because 
of the impracticability of producing the 
person ; and, secondly, because in the same 
manner as the appearance of the principal is 
by such event defeated, so also is the enforce- 
me t of it on the part of the surety. 

And the death of the surety annuls the 
cont act '—T r e same rule also holds in case 
of the death of the surety ; because it then 
becomes impracticable for him to deliver up 
his principal ; and, also, because his property 
is not of an analogous nature, so as to admit 
a discharge of the obligation by means of it. 
It is otherwise in the case of bail for pro- 
f° r if the surety for property die the 
obligation of bail does not then cease, since 
it is necessary to discharge it by means of 
his property, to whatever amount he may 
have rendered himself liable, 

If the claimant die, the heirs or executors 
may demand the fulfilment —If the claimant 
should die, his executor (ifthere beany), or 
otherwise his hei.s, are entitled to claim the 
fulfilment from the surety; because heirs 
and executors represent the dead. 

The surety is released by delivering up his 
suretee.—I f, in a case of bail for the person, 
the surety should not stipulate his release 
from the bail on the delivery of the person, 


he is nevertheless released on such delivery, 
because this being the intention of the con¬ 
tract, it is consequently established indepen¬ 
dent of an express declaration. It is to be 
observed, likewise, that the surety becomes 
exempt from his obligation on the delivery 
of the person, without the acceptance of the 
claimant being required as a condition, in 
the same manner as in the payment of a 
debt. 

Or, by delivering himself up. — The effect 
is also the same, in case the principal should 
of himself present his person, as if he should 
say, " I have presented myself on account 
of the bail of a particular person who has 
become surety for me." This is approved 
because the surety being entitled to contend 
with him, in order that he may deliver him¬ 
self up, it is therefore permitted to him to 
deliver himself up voluntarily to prevent 
contention. 

Or, by his being delivered up hy a mes¬ 
senger.— It is also lawful for the agent or 
messenger of the surety to deliver the per¬ 
son, as these are the lepresentatives of the 
surety himself. 

The payment of the claim may be suspended 
upon the non-production of the principal . 
—Ih a person become bail for the appearance 
of another, on this condition, that, if he do 
not deliver him within a particular period, 
he shall then be responsible for the claim 
upon him (a thousand dirms, for instance, 
and he afterwards fail of producing him 
within the fixed period, he is then bound to 
make good the claim upon the suretee ; be¬ 
cause, in this case a bail for property is sus¬ 
pended on the condition, namely, the failure 
in producing the person within a fixed period; 
and such suspension is valid, because of the 
custom of mankind. 

But stdl the bail for the person remains 
in force — Hence, when the condition is not 
fulfilled, the surety becomes responsible for 
the claim ; and he is not, nevertheless, re¬ 
leased from the bail for the person ; because 
bail for the person and bail for the property 
are not incompatible.—Shafei maintains that 
the bail in this instance is not valid ; because 
bail for property induces a responsibility for 
property in the same manner as sale: and 
hence it is unlawful to suspend it on a 
matter of doubt and uncertainty ; in the 
same manner as in the cape of sale.—The 
reasoning of our doctors is that bail for pro¬ 
perty is ultimate'y like sale, inasmuch as it 
entitles the surety to repayment from the 
principal of what he advanced to the claimant 
on his account,—and that in the beginning 
it resembles a gift, being an acquiescence 
in responsibility without any exchange.—In 
due observance: therefore, of both these cir¬ 
cumstances, it is declared that the suspension 
of it, on an uncertain condition (such as the 
blowing of the wind, the falling of the rain, 
and the like), is invalid ; but that it is valid 
if suspended on a certain condition, such as 
in the case in question, 

If the time be fixed , and the suretee rfi* in 
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the interim, the surety becomes responsible 
—If a person be bail for the appearance of 
another " on the morrow/' urd r a condition 
of answering the claim upon the other him¬ 
self, in case of failure, and the principal die 
before the morrow, he is in that case surety 
for the property; because here the condition 
on which he agreed to the responsibility 
clearly takes place. 

Case of bail for property, connected with 
bail for the person. —If a person claim one 
hundred deenars from another, cither with 
or without an explanation of their quality, 
and a third person become ball for the person 
of the debtor, under a condition that ‘if he 
do not deliver him on the morrow, he shall 
be responsible for an hundred Jdeenars,” and 
he fail in the delivery of him on the next 
day. he is in that case responsible, according 
to Haneefa and Aboo Yoosaf. for the one 
hundred deenars.—Mohammed maintains 
that if the quality of the deenars be not 
explained previous t> the acceotance of the 
bail, the claimant has no right afterwards 
to explain their quality and demand them 
from the surety.—His arguments in support 
of this opinion are twofold. First, the 
surety has reated indefinite money upon a 
matter of doubt and uncertainty, inasmuch 
as he has not specifically referred the one 
hundred deenars to those which were 
claimed (for which reason the bail is in¬ 
valid, even if a definition of the quality 
have been previously given) —Secondly, 
the claim of an hundied deenars. wiihauc 
a definition of their quality, is invalid ; 
whence no obligation lies on the surety tp 
produce the debtor ; and as, where the pro 
duction of the debtor is not obligatory on 
the surety, the bail for the person is of c n- 
sequence invalid, it follows that the bail for 
the property is also invalid, since this rests 
upm the other.—(From what is here ad¬ 
vanced it appears that the bail in question is 
valid if the quality of the deenars be speci¬ 
fied.)—The argument of the two elders is 
that the deenars, mentioned by the surety 
do evidently, from the circumstance of the 
case, relate to those claimed.—It is, more¬ 
over, a frequent practice to keep a claim 
in a state of doubt and uncertainty.—The 
claim in question, therefore is, valid, in this 
way, that the claimant will (it is to be ex¬ 
pected) explain the quality, and such expla¬ 
nation will be appl ed to the original claim ; 
—and upon the claim becoming valid, the 
first bail (namely, bail for the person) be¬ 
comes valid ; and in consequence thereof the 
second bail (namely, bail for the property) 
also becomes valid. 

Bail for the person cannot be exacted in 
cases of punishment or setaliation .— Bail for 
the person is not lawful in cases of punish¬ 
ment and retaliation, according to Haneefa ; 
—that is, the Kazee has no power to exact it 
by compulsion. 

But may be taken if offored by the accused , 
—If, however, the person upon when pun¬ 
ishment or retaliation is claimed, should in a 


voluntary manner give ball of himself, it i* 
admissible in the opinion of all our doctors ; 
because that which is the end of bail fir the 
person is in this case also answered, since 
the production of the person of the accused 
is hereby secured.—It is to be observed that 
the person upon whom punishment or re¬ 
taliation is claimed, must not be imprisoned 
until eviderce be given, either by two people 
of unknown character (that is, of whom it 
is not known whether they by just or unjust), 
ur by one just man who is known to the 
Kazee ; because the imprisonment, in this 
case, is founded on suspicion, and suspicion 
cannot be confirmed but by the evidence of 
two men of unknown character, or of one 
just man. It is otherwise in imprisonment 
oa accmnt of propsrty ; c luse the defen¬ 
dant, in that instance, cannot be imprisoned 
but upon the evidence of two just men ; 
for imprisonment on such an account is a 
grievous oppression, and therefore requires to 
be grounded on complete proof.—In the Mab- 
soot, under the head of duties of the Kazee, 
it is mentioned that, according to the two 
disciples, the defendant, in a Cdse of punish¬ 
ment for slander, or of retaliation, is not to 
be imprisoned on the evi lence of one just 
man, because, as the exaction of ba 1 is in 
such case (in their opinion) lawful, bail is 
therefore to be taken from him. 

A pledge or bait may be accepted for the 
payment of any fixed tribute —It is lawful 
to take a pledge or accept of bail for the 
payment of any fixed tribute, because tribute 
being a debt of which the payment is de¬ 
manded, it may be discharged by means of 
the pledge or the bail, and hence the objects 
of these contracts is unswered. 

If bail for the person be first taken from 
one and afterwards from another, the bail 
in that case holds with respect to both ; for 
the design of bail is to fix the obligation of a 
claim, and this may be extended to may, 
so as to render them severally responsible. 
Besides, as the object of bail is security, this 
is increased by the taking of bail from 
another ; and hence there is no incongruity 
in the existence of both at the same time. 

Bail for property is lawful , if founded 
upon a just debt whether the extent be known 
ar uncertain. —All that has been here ad¬ 
vanced relates to bail for ths person.—With 
respect to bail for the property, it is lawful 
whether the extent of the property be known 
or uncertain, provided it be founded on a 
just debt,—that is, a debt which cannot be 
annulled but by payment or exemption ; in 
opposition to a claim of person which is a 
debt due by a Mokatib to his master,— 
because that may possibly become null 
without payment or exemption, by an 
inability in the Mokatib to discharge it. 
i roperty known in the extent is (for 
instance) where a person says to a claiman 
“I have become bail for a person who owes 
you a thousand new dirms." The nature of 
uncertain property may also be explained 
by any axample ; as for instance, where a 
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person says, "I have become bail for the bail, on the contrary, does not involve an 
debt which a particular person owes of investiture with right of property.—There 
you; 1 'or, 'I have become bail in this sale is therefore a difference between these cases, 
for whatever claim may hereafter be made Bail may be suspended upon any fit and 
on the subject of it"—which bail is termed proper condition. —The suspension of bail 
Kafalit-be'l-dirk, or bail for accidents, that UDon a condition is lawful.—Thus is a person 
i< for whatever may happen In short, bail say to another. "If you sell your g’tods to 
for certain or uncertain property islavful, Z-*yd, the price is upon me,"—or, "If any - 
because bail rests upon a broad foundation, thing be due to you from a certain person, 
and a small degree of un'er'ainty in it is thit is u «on me,"—or, '*if a certain article 
therefore of no consequent. Besides, all be usurped from you. the da nage is upon 
our doctors are agreed in the legality of me,"—in all these cases the bail is lawiul, 
K .iVit be'I-dirk. or bail for what may becau e all our doctors have .1 greed upon the 
happen ; what is a convincing argument legahty of Kifaht-bi'l-dirk, when suspended 
of the legality of bail for uncertain property. on a condition It is to be observed, how- 
Moreover, bail is lawful in the case of ever, tint ahhough conditional bail he law- 
unintentional Shoodjifa wound occasioned ful, still it is requisite that the condition 
by the throwing of a stone] although there o 1 whic » it is suspended be of a nature 
be in it a great degree of uncertainty ; adopted to the contract of bail,—either by 
because it is possible that death may ensue, resting upon the obligation of a right, (as if 
which nduces retaliation: and it is aLo the surety should siy. "If the subject of 
possible thit a recovery may take place in the sale bs not chimed by another, I hold 
which case a fine of property only h required, myself responsive for the price),"—or, by 
Now if, r otwithst tnding this degree of resting upon the po sibdity of the exaction 
uncertainty, the bail be lawful, it follows of a debt (as if he were to say, "upon 
that it is in the same manner lawfu 1 in the Zeyd [meaning the principal] arriving," &c.), 
case of unc-rt in property or, by resting upon the im possibility of the 

In a case of bail, the c'aimant is at liberty exaction of a debt (as if he were to say, 

to tnake his demand either from the surety "noon such a person [ neani 'g the principal] 

or the principal —The person to whom the disappearing, &c ), for the suspension upon 
bail is given is at liberty to demand payment a condition not of a fit nature (such as, 
either from his debtor, who is the print inai, upon the falling of rain, or the blowing of 

or from his surety, because bail signifies a wind), is unlawful —In the same manner 

junction of personal responsibility to the also, it is unlawful to stipulate these events 

personal res oisibility of the debtor, in a as the period for payment of debt;—as if a 

claim ; and this does not imply an exemo- person should say,'*1 have become bad for 

tion to the debtor from the claim : on the the debt due to you by a certain person 

contrary, it marks the continuance of his until the rain fall, or the wind blow" in 

responsibility ;—unless such exemotion which case the bail is valid, out the con* 
should have been specified as a condition dition is invalid, and therefore an immediate 
in the contract of bail, in which case the payment of thi money is required ; because 

contract of bail becomes a contract of the suspension of bail on a condition is valid, 

transfer, in the same manner as a transfer and it does not become invalid from the in- 
becomes bail if a condition of exemption , validity of the condition, being similar to 
to the debtor be not specified : because * the case divorce and emanci ation- 

regard must be had to the spirit of the Where the bail is given in an unlimited 

contract ; and in the former instance the manner , the amount is ascertained by test 1 * 
contract bears the sense of a transfer, in mony, or, that failing by the, declaration of 
the same manner as, in the latter, it bears the surety. —If the surety say to the claimant 

the sense of bail "I am bail for the debt due to you by a par- 

Any may call upon either or both. — Ip ticular person,” and it be afterwards proved, 
the person to whom the bail is givmcall by witnesses, that the debt amounts to one 
upjn one of the two parties.—that is, upon thousand dirms, in that case the surety is 

either the debtor or the surety,—he is answerable for that sum, because proof by 

entitled also to call upon the other ; and he t-stimony is equivalent to that by actud 
may, if he please, call up>n both,—It is sight. But if the amount of the debt should 
otherwise where the propriety r demands not be proved by witne>ses, the averment of 
compensation for his pronerty from one of the surety is in that case to be credited in 
two usurpers (that is, from the original the amount which he may acknowled : for 
usurper, or from another who has usurped with respect to whatever sum maybe ILged 
it again from him ; for he cannot then beyond his own acknowledgment, he is con- 
demand it from the other ; because upon sideted as the defendant. —HiikC if the 
his agreeing to accept compensation for the principal acknowledged a greater amount 
usurped property fiom one of them, he than that acknowledged by the surety, it 
thereby constitutes him proprietor, since cannot be admitted to operate against him ; 
option of compensation involves investiture because, considered as an acknowledgment 
with right of property ; and hence the or declaration with regard to another, it is 
impossibility of his afterwards constituting invalid as an acknowledger has no power 
the other proprietor. A claim in virtue of over another. 
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with illation to him>elf ; for he ha* power 
over his own person. 

Ba l may be contracted .vit/i or mifhouf, the 
consent of the pnncipal —It i* lawful to 
become bail either with or without the desire 
of the principal ; becau- e the tradition with 
respect to it is absolute ; and does not restrict 
it to the desire of the pnncipal Bail, more* 
over, being an obligatory engagement, is a 
deed relative to the surety himself, in which 
there is an advantage to the claimant and on 
detriment to the principal: for if he should 
have become bail without the desire of the 
principal, then he has no right to apply to 
him for what he may pay on his account ; or 
if, on the other hand, the bail was lonlr.u led 
by his desire, then the principal ha* ex¬ 
pressed his acquiescence in his claim of re¬ 
payment from him, to which he is entitled 
because of his having made the payment in 
virtue of authority from him.—whereas he 
has no right to repayment in case of having 
become bail without the desire of the nmci- 
pal, as the payment so made was a gratuitous 
deed 

Circumstances under which a surety Iw.s 
ur has not a right to demand compensation 
from his principal,—It is to be observed 
that the surety has a right to a repayment 
from the principal, of the sum which lie 
may have advanced on his account in virtue 
of the responsibility he contracted by his j 
desire —As for instance, if the debt be one 
thousand good dirms. and he pay the claim¬ 
ant one thousand good dirms, he is then 
entitled to the repayment of one thousand 
good dirms —But if he should make a pay¬ 
ment of a nature diff*rent from hisenuaue- 
ment,—as if, having become bail for one 
thousand good dinn.^ he should pay the 
claimant one thousand lad, or vue versa,— 
he is in that case entitled to receive fiom the 
principal the full amount for which, by his 
desire, he had become responsible : because 
the surety, from the payment of the debt, 
becomes proprietor of it, and stands there¬ 
fore in the place of the creditor : --in the 
same manner as if he had become proprietor 
of it by virtue of a gift, or of inheritance 
(that is, as if the claimant had bestowed 
on him a gift of the debt due to him hy the 
principal, and permitted him to tak. posses¬ 
sion oi it,—or, as if the surety had suc¬ 
ceeded to the debt in right of heritage;— 
or, in the same manner as where the person 
to whom a debt has been transferred aiquues 
a property in ihe debt by either of these 
modes) —It is otherwise in the case of a per¬ 
son instructed to pay a debt ; for if a person 
be desired by another to pay a debt on his 
account, and pay it accordingly, he is in that 
case entitled to receive from the other the 
**xact sum he has paid on his account, 
although the debt relate to bad dirms, and 
he pay it in good ; because a person so in 
structed, having incurred no responsibility, 
has therefore no right to become proprietor 
oi the debt in virtue of is having paid it, 
—It is otherwise, also, if a person, having 


j become bail for a debt one thousand 
dirms, should compound with the claimant 
for the payment of five hundred dirms ;—for 
in this case he is entitled to receive only five 
hundred dirms from the debtor, because 
composition is similar to annulment of part 
| of the debt, and the case is therefore the 
| same as if the claimant had remitted part of 
the debt to the surety : and as, in case of 
j remission of the debt by the claimant, the 
I surety his no right to receive anything from 
the debtor.—it follows that, in the case of 
' composition also, he has no right to receive 
more than he has actually paid 

He cannot claim lennbu \ement until he 
I ha s'actually discharged the claim upon the 
j principal. ~A supety has no right to advmce 
; any claim on the principal until he nuke 
payment an his account, because he does not 
become proprietor of the debt until he pays 
1 it It is otherwise with respect to an agent 
1 for purchase ; as he is entitled to receive 
from his constituent the price of the mer¬ 
chandise p evious to the payment of it on 
j his dart. The reason of is this is thattlure 
virtually subsists a contra:l of exchange 
between the constituent and his agent ; 
because the ri ht of property is fir-t estab¬ 
lished in the agent, and afterwards shifts to 
the constituent and hence thev stand to 
each other in the relation of buyer and 
seller:—when it is permitted to the agent 
to detain the metchandize from his consti¬ 
tuent until lie receive the price from him 
But he mav proceed as the cla'mant pro- 
! ceeds — If the claimant importune the surety 
! in pursuit of his clain.then the surety may 
I in the same manner importune the pnncipal 
I or suretee. If, also the surety be imprisoned 
by the claimant, he is in the same manner 
| entitled to imprison the principal 
j He is released hy a discharge to the orinci- 
I pal ; hut the principal i.s not released hy an 
! exemption to him.— If the claimant remit 
l the debt to the suretee. or receive payment of 
it from him, the surety is in th it case re¬ 
leased from his engagement, because the 
debt, in reality, is due by the suretee :—but 
if he exempt the surety, the suretee (or 
principal) does not thereby become exempted 
from his debt : because the surety is merely 
a dependant ; and, also, because he is liable 
only to a claim, whereas the debt exists in 
the principal independent of such claim. 

And the same of a suspension of the 
claim —If the claimant allow the principal 
a respite from his claim, or suspend his claim 
upon him to a more distant period, such 
respite or suspension of claim operates also 
in favour of the surety ;—but if he grant a 
respite r.f his, rlaim to th * surety it d «es ro « 
operate in favour of the principal;—becaus 
respite or suspension, as being a temporary 
remission, is therefore analogous to an abso¬ 
lute remission.—It is otherwise where, the 
debt being immediately due, the creditor 
accepts bail for the payment at the period of 
a month afterwards ; for this suspension of 
his claim for a month operates also in favour 
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of the principal, because here the period of 
suspension agreed upon is a circumstance 
annexed to the debt, which, at the time of 
contracting the ball, was immediately due, 

A surety , compounding the debt of the 
princ pal with the claimant, discharges both 
from any further demands —If a surety, in 
a debt of one thousand dirms, compound 
with the creditor for a payment of five hun¬ 
dred dirms in that case both the principal 
and the surely become exempted from their 
respective obligations for the remaining five 
hun ired dirms ;—because the surety having 
referred the composition to the thousand 
dirms due by the principal, the principal 
heco Ties thereby trl Msec! Iron his onhgition 
by the payment of five hundred dirms ; tor 
composition is a cancelling of part of the 
debt ;—and the release of the deotor fiotn 
his obligation occasions the release of the 
surety. 

And has a claim upon the surety for what 
he pays in composition. —He is also in this 
case entitled to fiye hundred dirms from the 
surety, provided he entered into ihe bail 
with his consent,—It were otherwise if the 
surety should compound the debt for some 
thing of a Afferent species (as if, instead of 
the dirms, he should agree to pay a particular 
number of deenars, or any article of mer¬ 
chandise) ; for in such case he is entitled to 
a full payment of the debt, since such com¬ 
position is in the nature of a contract of 
exchange, an 1 the sure y becomes proprietor 
of the debt in virtue of his having given a 
consideration for it. i 

A suvt'tv compounding for an exemption I 
on his own behalf does not discharge the 
principd. —If the surety compound with the 
creditor for an exemption from the obligation 
contracted by him in virtue of the bad, the 
principal is not thereby exempted, because 
the said composition is merely an exemption 
granted to the surety from a claim upon him. • 
—Thus, for instance, if the surety for one 
thousand dirms compound with the creditor 
for one hundred dirms—in other words, if 
the creditor agree that, on condition of his 
paying o^e hundred dirms, he will exempt 
him from the rest of his obligation,—in that 
case he becomes exempted from respo.isi 
bility; and, provided he had become bail 
by desire of the principal he is entitled 
to receive one hundred dirms from him, 
whilst the creditor retains his claim on the 
principal for the remaining nine hundred 
dirms. 

Cases in which the surety*s right against 
the principal depends upon the terms of his 
exemption or discharge. —If a claimant say 
to the surety, who had become bail by desire 
of the principal, “You are enlarged from 
the claim towards me," in that ca_e the 
surety is entitled to receive the amount in 
qu stion from the principal ; because, accord¬ 
ing to the rules of grammar, this sentence, 
in which the preposition from with respect 
to the object, and that of towards with re¬ 
spect to the claimant of such object, are 


used means that the claim has been dis¬ 
charged —Hence the claimant in this case, 
is held to have made an acknowledgment of 
the discharge of the claim; and for this 
reason the surety is entitled to receive the 
payment of it from the principal.—But if he 
should merely say, “I have enlarged you/' 
the surety is not entitled to anything from 
the principal ; b cause his enlargement 
being here expressed without by mention 
made of its operation towards another, is 
considered as an annulment, and not as a 
, declaration of di-charged.—If he should only 
'say, "you are enlarged/' without adding, 
‘towards me " in thu case there is a dis¬ 
agreement among >t our doctors,—Mohammed 
alleges that it is sim lar to the second 
in'iiance —"I have enlarged you “ Aboo 
Yoo»af, on the other hand, is of opinion that 
it is similar to the first instance —"You are 
enlarged from the claim towards me." Some, 
again, have said that, in all these cases, if 
the claimant be present, it is requisite to 
demand an explanation from him, since he 
has used a d ibious expression, 

An enlarge.nent from bad cannot be sus¬ 
pended upon a condition.— The suspension of 
enlargement from bail on a condition is not 
lawful ; because an enlargement of this kind, 
as well as that of other description, involves 
an endowment with right of property, and 
the suspension of an endowment with right 
of property is not lawful.*— /here is a tradi¬ 
tion that such suspension is lawful ; because, 
in fact, a surety is responsible for a claim, 
j and nut for a debt, whence such enlarge- 
j merit is like divorce, a mere annulment,t 
and therefore cannot be u do .e by the rejec¬ 
tion of the surety :t—and the enlargement 


•An endowment with a right of property 
(such as a gift, for instance; must operate 
immediately, otherwise it is not valid. 

■fThis doctrine is founded on the meta¬ 
physical distinction which the Mussulmans 
draw betwixt a debt and a claim Thus 
where a person remits to another a debt con¬ 
tracted by borrowing, purchase, or the like, 
he, as it were, conveys or mikes over so 
much properly to that other :—but where he 
remits an obligat >ry claim upon another to 
answer the debt of a third person, he then 
merely annuls a right of his own ; lor as that 
other had not in reality received any pro¬ 
perly Irom him. he cennot by such remais- 
sion be said to have made over so much 
property to him. 

X A gift, or any deed vesting property in 
another, cannot operate without the consent 
of that other. On this principle a gift is not 
held to take place until the seisin of the 
donee, as, until then, it is in his power to 
render it void by a rejection. But it is not 
in the power of the surety to prevent the 
operation of the exemption in his favour by 
the rejection of it, as it as held to it be an 
annulment of a right on the part of the 
claimant, and not a deed conveying prop rty 
to him. 
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from bail being a mere annulment, it follows 
that the suspension of it upon a condition is 
lawful, in the same manner as the suspension 
of divorce of emancipation ; in opposition to 
the enlargement of the principal ; as that is 
an endowment with right of property, and 
may therefore be rej cted by him. 

Bail, in <:asss of punishment or relaxation, 
is valid only for the person —Bail is not 
valid with respect to any right of which the 
fulfilment is impracticable by means of bail, 
as in cases of punishment or retaliation,— 
because proxies are not admitted in case of 
corporal punishment. But bail for the per¬ 
sons of criminals under the sentence of such 
punishments s lawful. 

Bail may be given fur the price, but not for 
the goods, in a sale. ~A person may lawfully 
become bail, on the part of a purchaser, on 
the payment of the price, because price is a 
debt : but it is not lawful to become bail, on 
the part of the seller, for the merchandise ; 
for that is substance, of which the compensa¬ 
tion, in a case of destruction is insured, by 
means of something of a different kind 
namely, the price ; and although bail for in 
sured substance be lawful in the opinion of 
all our doctors, still it is required thac the sub¬ 
stance be insured for a similar in kind: such as 
the subject of an invalid sale, an article seized 
in virtue of an intention to purchase, or an 
article usurped ; but not for any substance 
which is insured for something of a odferent 
kipd such as the subject of a valid sal:, or a 
pawn ; nor for any substanc: h:ld in the 
nature of trust, such as a depo it, a subject 
of rent, a loan, Mozaribat sto k, or partner¬ 
ship stock.—If, after the purchaser, in a rase 
of sale, had paid the >rice, a person become 
bail for th: deli/ery of the good* to him.—or 
if, in a case of pawnige, a person become bail 
for the pawnee restitution of the pledge, 
_ 0 r t in a case of hire, for the renter’s restor¬ 
ing the article hired,—in all these cases the 
bail is valid, because of the surety having 
engaged for the performance of what was due 
and incumbent. 

Bat! for the per/orman;e of work by a 
spec fic animal is not valid. —If a pt r^on hire 
a quadruped for the carriage of a burthen, 
and another be bail for the animal carrying 
the said burthen, ii is not valid because of 
the animal being the property of another— 
This, however, proceeds on a supposition of 
the hire having related to a specific animal ; 
lor, if the animal be not specific, the bail is 
valid, as in that case it is in the power of the 
surety to supply an animal of his own for the 
carriage of the burthe . In the same manner, 
in case of a pesion hiring a slave fur service, 
bail given for his performance of the service 
is invalid, as the slave is not the property 
of the surety, and he has consequendy no 
power of enforcing what he has under¬ 
taken. 

A contract of bail must be formed with the 
consent of the claimant. — A contract of bail is 
not valid unless it be formed with the consent 
of the claimant.—This is according to Haneefa 


and Mohammed.—Aboo Yoosaf alleges that 
a contract of bail is valid, if, having been 
formed without the knowledge of the claim¬ 
ant. it receive his assent on its being notified 
to him : and (according to several copies of 
the Mabsoot) his assent is not a condition.— 
This disagreement relates equally to bail for 
the person, and bail for property.—The 
reasoning ot Aboo Yoosaf, in support of the 
opinion, is, that as bail signifies an obliga¬ 
tory engagement, it is therefore binding on 
the person who undertakes it ; and hence it 
would appear that it does not depend on the 
assent of the claimant : but the reason fur 
suspending it upon his concurrence is the 
same as occurs under the head of marriage, 
treating of Fazoohn: marriage: “The d cla 
ration of the surety that he has become bail 
for a particular thing, on the part of a parti¬ 
cular person, renders the oontract complete ; 
but as it is a deed affecting the claimant 
(inasmuch as it invests him with a right to a 
claim), it is therefore suspended upon his 
absent,"—The reasoning of the other two 
doctors is that bail creates a right; in other 
words, the suretv constitute the claimant 
proprietor of chiin up^n him which he 
accordingly demands from him after the 
completion of the contract,—Hence it follows] 
that two points are necessary to the comple¬ 
tion of the contract, namely the speech of 
the surety (which is equivalent to a declar- 
tion with respect to the claimant), and the 
speech of the claimant (vhich is equivalent 
to acceptance)—No in the case in question 
there exists only one of these two requisites 
the contract, therefore is not suspended be¬ 
yond the meeting ; and con equently a con¬ 
tract of bail is not valid but through the con¬ 
sent of the claimant at the meeting 

Except where the debtor is dying — Except¬ 
ing only in one instance—namely, where a 
sick* person says to his heir, “be you bail 
for whatever debts I may owe/' and ihe heir 
becomes bail accordingly in the absence of 
the cieditors ; for in this ca e tie bail is 
effectual, notwithstanding the absence of the 
creditors, upon a favourable construction.— 
for two reasons : First, the ba 1 so c > tracted 
is. in effect, a will, and is t erefore valid 
without the intervention of the claimant 
(and hence lawyers have remarked that this 
species of bail is not lawful unless when the 
sick person is in possess on of property ; be¬ 
cause a will would not otherwise be lawful ; 
Secondly, the sick person is the representa¬ 
tive of his creditors, because he stands in 
need of b^ing so, ii. urder that he may divest 
himself of his obligation ; and also, because 
this is attinded with an advantage to the 
creditors—The case is therefore the same as 
if creditors had themselves been present. 

Objection.— If the sick person represent 
his creditors, it follows that his acquiescence 
is a necessary condition, in the same manner 


* Arab Mareez. “Always meaning a per¬ 
son sick of a mortal illness. 
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as that of the creditors, had they been pre¬ 
sent ; and that the expression of "Be you 
bail on my part for whatever I owe,” is not 
conclusive of the contract ; whereas this ren¬ 
ders it conclusive. 

Reply. —The bail founded on this speech 
of the sick person is valid, and his acquies¬ 
cence is not required as a condition ; because 
the meaning to be deduced from the speech 

is, evidently, a desire on the part of the sick 
man that the bail be concluded, and not 
merely a consultation respecting it : and his 
speech therefore resembles an order for the 
com Luftion of a nnrriagc, as already e .plained 
under the head of marriage. —(It is to he ob¬ 
served that if the speech of the sick person 
be addressed to a stranger, there is in that 
case a disagreement with respect to tae 
validity of the bail. 

Case of bail gratuitously entered into on 
behalf of an insolvent defunct. — If a debtor 
die without leaving any property, and ano her 
become bail to his creditors, such bad is not 
vihd, according to Haneefa.—The two d s- 
ciples allege that it is valid ; because it is 
undertaken on account of a bebt, established 
as the right of the creditors, and which is 
still extant, since no person has recharged 

it, whence it still exists, so far a* relates to 
the laws of futurity ; that is to say, the 
debtor, if it be not discharged, becomes a 
criminal before God Almighty.—As, also, if 
the surety were actually to d scharged the 
debt, such discharge would be vdlid being a 
gratuitous act o justue, in the same manner 
bail for it is consequently valid.—The argu¬ 
ment of Haneefa in support of his opinion is, 
that the bail is in this case given for a debt 
which is annulled with relation to the laws of 
this world ; and the validity of bail being 
founded on the laws of this world, it cannot be 
legally given for what no longer legally exists. 

A debtor paying his surety the »um for 
which bail has been given, before the surety 
has satisfied the creditor r mnot reclaim it .— 
If a person, by desire of another, should 
become his bail for one thousand dirms which 
he owes, and the debtor give the surety one 
thousand dirms by way of payment prior to 
his [the surety's] having paid the creditcr, 
he [the debtor] is not i n that case permitted 
to take from the surety the money he has 
advanced to him, for two reasons. First 
the right of the possessor (namely, the surety) 
is connected with the one thousand dirms on 
the probability of his having occasion to pay 
them to the creditor, and therefore whilst 
such probability exists the principal surety 
has no right to take them from him ; similar 
to a case where a person hastily (that is, 

ii re • stalet ! pays Zakat to the 

collector, in which case he would not be 
entitled to take it back from him. Secondly 
the surety becomes proprietor of the said sum 

Yi i? e °* seisin ; on a principle which 
shall be presently explained. —It is other¬ 
wise where the debtor gives the sum to the 
surety be way of commission (as if he were 
to say to him "Take this sum and deliver it 
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to the debtor”) ; because the surety does not 
become proprietor in virtue of such a seisin ; 
on the contrary, he is in such case merely a 
trustee.—U is to be observed that where the 
surety thus receives the thousand dirms, and 
becomes proprietor in virtue of such receipt, 
he is not required to devote m charity what¬ 
ever profit he may acquire from it ;* because 
in hit .instance the property vests in him 
immediately on the receipt. Where he re¬ 
ceives it after having himself paid the debt, 
the reason of the property then vesting in him 
is evident ; and where he receives it before 
he has paid the debt, he becomes proprietor 
immediately on the receipt.—The reason of 
tiii is, that the surety has a claim on the 
debtor for an article similar to that for which 
the creditor has a claim upon him : but the 
claim of the surety upon ihe debtor is sus- 
p nded until he pay the debt to the creditor. 
— The claim of the surety, therefore, is in 
the nature of a debt to become due hereafter 
(whence it is that if the surely should pre¬ 
vious to his having dischtrged the debt to 
the creditor, exempt the debtor from the 
dai he had upon him such exemption would 
be'ah 0-—N >w as an art'cle similar to that 
for which the surety is respjrmbie to the 
creditor is due to him by the debtor, it 
follows that on his receiving payment from 
the debtor he becomes proprietor in virtue of 
such receipt —The degree of ba eness, more¬ 
over, which obtains in such a transaction (as 
shall be hereafter set forth), does not take 
effect, where a fight of property exists, with 
respect to indefinite thing ; as has been 
already explair ed in treating of invalid sales. 

Case of a delivery of substance by the prin¬ 
cipal, to guard his surety against loss —If 
bail be given fer a Koor of wheat, and the 
principal deliver a K.oor of wheat to the 
surety, and he sel and acquire protit by the 
same, in that case the profit so acquired is, in 
the eye of the law the right of the surety, 
n the principle already explained, of the 
property having vested in him in virtue of 
the receipt.— The author of the work ob¬ 
serves, that in his opinion it is most lauiable 
that the surety give the said profit to the 
debtor, although, in the eye of the law 
this he not incumbent up?n him : and such 
(according to one passage in the Jama 
Sagheer) is the opinion of Haneefa upon this 
point —The two disciples maintain that as 
such profit is the right of the surety, he 
ought not therefore to give it to the debtoi 
and this aho is related as an opinion of 
Haneefa, as well as another, namely, that 
the surety ought to bestow it in charity.— 
The argument of the two disciples is that the 
profit, as having resulted from the property 
of the surety, becomes of consequence his 
right—Haneefa, on the other hand, argues 
that, notwithstanding the existence of the 


# That is to say, whatever profit may arise 
from it between the period of his receiving 
it, and that of gratitfying the claimant. 
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property, there is stilt a degree of baseness in 
it, because it was in the power of the debtor 
to retake the Koor of wheat from the surety, 
and deliver it himself to the creditor; or, 
because, in delivering it to the surety, it is 
probable that he did it witn a view that he 
should deliver it to the creditor—No the 
baseness here operates in consequence of the 
thing to which it relites being definite ; and 
the mode of purging such bisene>s is (ac¬ 
cording to one tradition) by dev >ting the 
profit in charity, or (according lo another) 
by giving it to the debtor, as the baseness is 
occasioned by his right, and not by the right 
of the law —This latter is the most authentic 
doctrine ; but it prescribes only a laudable, 
and not an incumbent duty ; for the right of 
the surety is clear. 

Case of bail discharged by an aymt sale .— 
If a person become bail, by desire of the 
principal, for a debt of one thousand dirms. 
and the principal afterwards desire him fi»st 
to purchase on his account silks to the value 
of one thousand five hundred dirms, in the 
manner of an aynit, and then to resell the 
same, and discharge the debt by means of 
the price, and the surety act accordingly, the 
purchase so made is considered as on h s own 
account, not on account of the principal, and 
he must, of consequence, sustain the loss 
arising from the aynit sale.—An aymt sale 
is where a merchant, for instance, having 
been solicited by a person for a loan of 
money, refuse the same, but offers to sell 
goods to the other on credit at an advanced 
price ; as if he should charge fifteen dirms 
lor what is worth only ten, and the other 
pers <n agree to the same. This is termed an 
aynit or substantial sale, because it is a re 
cession from a loan to a specific substance 
(in oth:r words, the merchant dec! nes grant¬ 
ing the loan required of him by the borrower, 
but agrees in lieu thereof, to sell h.m the 
cloth, which is a specific substance) ;—and it 
is a ^ominable, as being a recession from a 
loan of money, which is a laudaule action, 
on a principle of avarice, which as a sordid 
quality.—With respect to the nature of the 
case in question, our doctors have disagreed. 
—Some have ^serted, that the direction, 
given by the principal to the surety infers 
his [the principal's] being responsible for any 
loss that may be sustained by the purch ser 
in consequence of the aynit sale ; and that 
his direction in this particular is not a com¬ 
mission of agency ; for this reason, that the 
order of the principal (' purchase silks on 
my account") implies this asau option of 
responsibility . —but a responsibility of this 
na'.ure is invalid, since responsibility cannot 
hold except in an article in which the 
p^rsa.i who is responsible has some interest ; 
and n > pers m has any interest in the loss on 
the present occasion. Others again say, that 
the direction in question a.nou its to a com¬ 
mission of agency ; but that it is an 1 nvalid 
commiasion, as the silk to which it relates 
are not definite, neither is the price of them 
definite from an ignorance of how much it 


may exceed the amount of the debt.—The 
purchase of the silks is, in fact, considered 
as having been made on account of the surety, 
and the loss resulting from it falls entirely 
upon him (not upon the principal), since it 
was contracted by him. 

Evidence cannot be heard in support of any 
claim against a surety which does not come 
within the description in the contract of bail. 
—If a person become bail on the part of 
another, for whatever may be proved to be 
due by him, or for whatever the Kazee may 
decree against him, and the debtor afterwards 
disappear, and a claimant offer to prove, by 
, evidence, that the sum due to him is one 
thousand dirms, such evidence is not to be 
admitted : because here the bail is limited 
to whatever the Kazee may decree, as it is 
evident from the expression " Whatever the 
Kazee may decree, and likewise from that 
of " Whatever may be proved to he due by 
him," since nothing can he proved but by the 
decree of the Kazee, and the claim in ques¬ 
tion has not this limitation ; —it is therefore 
invalid, and accordingly the evidence in sup¬ 
port of it cannot be heard. 

A decree passed against a surety in the ab¬ 
sence of the principal cannot affect the latter 
unless the bail were entered into by his desire * 
—If a person prefer a claim before the Kazee 
to this effect, "That an absentee owes him a 
thousand dirms, and that a particular person 
present is by desire of the debtor, bail for 
the same " and establish his assertion by 
testimony, in that case the Kazee must pass 
a decree against both the debtor and the 
surety —If, however, the bail have been 
given without the desire of the debtor, the 
Kazee must in that case decree the deut solely 
against the surety ; and in this instance the 
evidence a adduced by the claimant is admitted 
as sufficient, because tne bail is absolute, and 
not qualified, as in the preceding case.—It is 
t*o be observed that the different decrees 
which the Kazee gives in the case ol bail 
with, and without, the desire of the debtor 
(that is, the decree against both, in the one 
case, and against the surety only in the 
other), is founded on the difference which 
oDtains in the nature of these two modes of 
bail for bail by desire of the debtor is a 
gratuitous deed in the origin, and a contract 
of exchange in the end ; but bail without 
the desire of the debtor is a gratui ous deed 
both in its origin and its consequences —Now 
where the claim relates to one only, the 
decree cannot be extended to the other. But 
if a decree should be passed relative to a 
surety by desire, it must necessarily include 
the principal since the desire he expressed 
is a virtual acknowledgment of the existence 
of the debt.—It is otherwise with respect to 
a voluntary surety ; for as the ex.stence of 
the debt in that case is proved by his belief 
of it, in having undertaken the bail with 
regard to it, and not by any virtual acknow¬ 
ledgment of the debtor, the decree is there¬ 
fore solely referred to him.—In the former 
case (namely, that of bail by desire), the 
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surety’s authorized to receive from the seller 
what he may have been obliged to pay on his 
secount —Ziffer maintains that he is not 
entitled to such compensation ; because, 
having himself refused to pay, and having 
been compelled to it, he is of consequence in 
his own opinion oppressed ; and it is not 
permitted to such as arc opposed to oppress 
others —Our doctors, on the other hand, 
argue that whenever a refusal is undone by 
law, lh; opinion founded upon it becomes of 
cons • iuence null 

Case of Kafeel-be l dirk —If a person 
s*11 a house, and another become Kaf’eUbe'l 
dirk or security against accident,* on his 
behalf, the security so given is a direct 
declaration of th - * hous - * being the property 
of the seller.—It, theiefore, the surety should 
afterwards prefer a claim of right to the 
house, such claim is inadmissible — The 
reason of this is. that ii the security be a 
condition of the sale (as if tlv* purchaser 
sho lid have said, “I will buy the said house, 
provided a particular person \yill be security 
against any future claim to it"), in that case 
the completion of the ^ale rcs's upon the 
agreement of the surety ; and afterwards, 
when he prefers a claim of right to the house, 
he endeavours to destroy that which he lud 
himself rendered complete ; —if, on the other 
liaud, the s.’curitv should not be a condition 
of the sale, the surety, in that case, by 
aggree ng to the bail, did, as it were, incite 
the buyer to the hargain («ence his desire of 
purchase was founded cm the procurements of 
bail).—The bail so given, therefore, is equiva¬ 
lent to a declaration of the right of property 
of the seller. 

An attestation to a contract of sale is not 
equivalent to Kafeel-he’l-dirk —If, in the 
sale of house, a person should attest the 
bill of sde, and put his seal to it, without j 
giving any security, such testimony and af* ! 
fixture of seal is not an acknowledgment of 
the seller's right of property, and hence the 
witness mav, if he please, afterwards claim , 
the house, because attestation is neither a j 
condition of sale nor a declarat'on of the i 
property of thj seller, as it sometimes hap- | 
pens that mm sell their own property, and 
sometimes that of others —Besides, the wit¬ 
ness may have made this attestation merely 
as a memorandum of the transaction ; a sup¬ 
position which the case of bail could not 
admit of.—Lawyers have remarked that if it 
be expressed, in the bill of sale, that ”a 
certain person had sold such a house, which 
is his property, bv a complete and valid sale,’* 
and the person attest the writing to this 


•Dirk signifies, properly, any possible 
contingency. Kafeel-be'l-dirk, therefore, 
means bail for what may happen —In the 
present instance it alludes to the possibility 
of a claim being afterwards set up to the 
house by some other person, which, if sub¬ 
stantiated, would annul the sale, 


effect, ’’Witness thereto,*' this isanacknowe 
ledgment and declaration of the seller's 
right of property —If, on the other hand, he 
attest it thus, ’’Witness to the agreement of 
the buyer and seller," this is not a declaration 
of the seller's right of property. 

Section 

Of Zamins or Guarantees. 

The guarantee of agents to their emp’oyere 
is null —If an agent sell the cloths of his 
constituent, and hold himstlf responsible for 
the payment of the price to his constituent,— 
or, it a Mo/arih sill the goods of his, em¬ 
ployer ami hold himself responsible for the 
payment of ihe price -the responsibility in 
either case is null : First, because surety or 
bail is an engagement compelling the under¬ 
taker to answer a claim ; and as, in these 
cases, the agent and Mozari i are themselves 
the claimant for the price of the go )ds, it 
follows that if they were responsible for the 
same, they would be security on their own 
behalf, which is absurd : and, Secondly, 
localise the goods remain in their hands in 
the nature <>f a tru>t ; and trustees are not 
held by the law to be liable to responsi¬ 
bility.--If, therefore, they were held respon 
sible, it would be contrary to the precepts of 
the law. --Hence the taking of security from 
them is null, m the same maimer as a con¬ 
dition of respontibility is null with respect 
to a trustee or a borrower 

The guarantee of pailners , in a purchase 
ana sale to each other, is null —If two 
shares in a slave sell him by one contract, 
and each of them be security to the other, 
on behalf of the buyer, for his paym nt of 
the proportion of the price due to that other, 
such security is null : because if the security 
were valul under a general copartnership in 
the price, it nece^ari y follows that each is 
in part security on behalf of himself, since 
every member of the s ! ave is indefinitely 
shared between thorn ;—or if, on the other 
hand, the security of each were valid with 
respect to the other's share in particular, 
this induces a divipion of a debt before the 
receipt of it, which is unlawful.—It is others 
wise whers two partners in a slave sell their 
shares by different contracts ; as their secu¬ 
rity to eaeh other, for the prices respec¬ 
tively due, is valid, since there is no part, 
nership in this instance, because whatever 
is owing to each, respective^, in virtue of 
his perticular contract, appertains solely to 
him, without any participation of the other;— 
whence it is that the parchasir is at liberty 
to accept the share of them only and 
to take possession of it, after the payment of 
the price ; and also that he may take posses¬ 
sion of the share of one of them only after 
paying to him his proportion, nf withstand¬ 
ing he may have purchased both shares. 

Guarantee for land-tax, and all other re¬ 
gular or justifiable imparts, is valid. — If a 
person become security in behalf of another 
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for. tribute due by him or for a na vayeeb* 
levied upon him for his kissmat, all such 
securities are valid.—Security for tribute is 
valid, becauss tribute is in the nature of a 
debt (and may be a lawful subject of claim 
as has been already explained (in opposition 
to Zakat, as that is a matter solely affecting 
him who pays it, in the manner of a gifr, 
and of which his property alone can be the 
subject ; whence, after his death, it cnn>i 
be discherged our of his effects, unless pre¬ 
scribed in his will) : — and with respect to 
nawayeeb, if it extend only to what is just 
(such as exactions for digg ng a canal, for 
the wages of safe guards, for the equipment 
of an army to fight against the Indfidels, for 
the release of Mu^ulrntn captives, or for the 
digging of a ditch, the mending of a foil, or 
the construction of bridge) the security is 
lawful in th^ opinion of the whole of our 
doctors.—But if nawayeeb extend to exac¬ 
tions wrongfully imposed, that is, to such 
as tyrants extort from their subjects (a-, in 
the peesent age), in that case, concerning the 
validity of security for it, there's a differ¬ 
ence of opinion amongst our modern doctors. 
—Sheikh I man Alee is of the number of 
thoss who hold the security in this instance 
to be valid,—With respect to kissmat, thee 
is a difference of opinion concerning tne 
meaning of the word.—Some allege t at it 
signifies the same with nawayeeb. whilst 
others define it to be same with M>wzifa 
Ratiba that is fixed imposts whim ar 
exacted at stated periods such as once in 
the month, or onee m every two or thn e 
months.—Now nawayeeb means the casual 
exactions made by the sovereign, which 
have no fixed or stated perioi. Th- law, 
however, is as above explained, with respect 
to both, If, therefore, the exaction be right, 
then the security for it is lawful, according 
to all our doctors; or if wrong, there is a 
disagreement with respxt to the validity 
the security. 

Difference between a suspended debt and 
suspended bail. —Ip a person sav to another, 
"I owe you a debt of one hundred dirm , 
payable a month hence,” and the other 
assert that the debt is immediately due, his 
assertion, as claimant, is to be credited — 
But if a person should declare to another, 
"I am security to you, in behaif of another, 
for a debt of one hundred dirms, payable a 
month hence,” and the other assert that the 
debt is due immediately, the declaration of 
the surety is to be credited.—The difference 
between these two cases is, that in the former 
case the debtor makes an acknowledgment of 
the debt, and then claims his right to a 
suspension of payment for one month : 
whereas in the latter case the surety makes 
no acknowledgment i f the debt, inasmuch 
as the obligation of the debt does not rest 

•Nawayeeb are all extraordinary aids 
beyond the established contributions, levied 
at the discretion of government to answer 
any particular emergency of the state. 


upon the bail or surety, as has been often 
before explained —In fact, he has simply 
acknowledged a claim to which he is re¬ 
sponsible df«er the lapse of a mumh, which 
the claimant denies, asserting that he is 
answerable for such claim nnme.iidtely : — 
and regard is paid, in law, to the affirma¬ 
tion of the defendant.—A clause of suspen 
sion, moreover, is merely an accidental pro¬ 
perty of a debt, and not an essential, whence 
it is that it cannot be proved unless it lias 
been express y stipulated.—The affimation. 
therefore, of the person who denies the 
stip ilation of such condition is credi'able,— 
in the same manner as in the case pf a con¬ 
dition of option, in sale, —Bait under a sus¬ 
pense *n, on the contrary, is one species of 
bail, in which the being susp nded in its 
operation is an inherent quality, ami not an 
accident ; whence this species of suspension 
may be proved without having been stipu¬ 
lated ; as where for instance, the debt due 
by the principal is a suspended de >t. Ac ord- 
ing to Shafei, the affirm ition of the claimant 
is to be credited in either case ; and the same 
is related as an opinion of Aboo Yoosaf 

Bad against accident, in the sale of a slave 
—If a person purchase a female slave, and 
another warrant her to be the property of 
the seller,* and she afterwards prove to be 
the property of some other person, ihe pur¬ 
chaser is n^t entitled to exact the price from 
the surety, until the Kazee shall have first 
passed a decree against the seller for the 
restitution of the price because, according 
to the Zahir Rawiyat, the sale do*.s not be¬ 
come null immediately on the proof of the 
subject of it being the property of another 
but endures until the Kazee pass a decree in 
favour of the purchaser, directing the seller 
to return the price. Since, therefore, pre¬ 
vious to issuing the said decree, it is not 
incumbent on the principal [that is the 
'eller) to make restitution of the purchase- 
money, so neither is it incumbent on the 
surety It would be otherwise if the slave 
were proved to be free, and the Kazee pass a 
decree to that effect, for in such case the sale 
beco nes null immediately on the issuing of 
such decree, since freedom is incapable of be¬ 
ing the subject of sale, and the buyer would, 
therefore, be entitled to exact the purchase- 
money either from the surety or from the 
seller, without waiting for a deeree of resti¬ 
tution from the Kazee.—It is related as an 
opinion of Aboo Yoosaf, that J'ale becomes 
null immediately on the proof of the subject 
of it being the property of another; and 
that, consequently, the buyer has in such 
case a right to exact the price either from 
the surety or the seller, without waiting for 
the decree of the Kazee to that effect. 

Security for fulfilment is null.—I f a person 
purchase a slave, and another be security for 
the fulfi l ment of the bargain, + such_ security 

•Literally, "and another be bail against 
accident/' 

t Arab. Zamin ba Ohda, 
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is null ; because the word Ohda [fulfilment] 
is of a comprehensive nature, as having a 
variety of meanings I It relates to the 
former bail of sale which the seller received 
from the person who sold the slave to him ; 
and this being the property of the seller, any 
security with respect to it is invalid. II. It 
relates to the contract and its rights. III. 
It relates to a warrant or security against 
accidents And, IV. To option.—As, there¬ 
fore, the term comprises so any things the 
particular application of it is dubious; and 
hence practice cannot take place upon it.” 
It is different with respect to the term dirk, 
for although that signify whatever may 
happen, yet the custom of mankind has re¬ 
strained the application of it to one particular 
sense, namely, a securi'v against any future 
claim ; and Ziman-beM-dirk, or security 
against accident, is there f orc valid. 

Security for u surrender of the article to 
the purchaser is invalid — If a person sell an 
article, and another be security to the pur¬ 
chaser for the release* of that article, such 
security is invalid, according to Haneefa. as 
the intention of it is the release of the ar¬ 
ticle, and the delivery of it to the purchaser, 
which the security is not competent to per¬ 
form.—The two disciples. hold this of be 
valid, as in their opinion it is. equivalent to a 
security agasnst accident ;—in other words, 
it imports an obligation to deliver to the 
purchaser either the article sold, the value, 
or the price ;—and such being the case, it is 
valid of course. 


CHAPTER II. 

OF BAIL IN WHICH TWO ARE CONCERNED 

Case of two persons who are joint prin¬ 
cipals in a debt , and bail fot each other. Ip 
two men owe a debt in an equal degree, 
and each be security on behalf of the other, 
—as where, for instance, two persons pur¬ 
chase a slave, jointly, and each is security on 
behalf of the other.—in this case, if either of 
them pay off a part, he has no right to make 
any claim on the other :—unless, however, 
the payment so made exceed a half of the 
whole debt, in which case he has a right to 
exact such excess from the other. The 
reason of this is, that each of them is a 
principal with respect to one half of the 
debt, and a security with respect to the other 
half;—for what each owe in virtue of his 
being a principal is no bar to the obligation 
upon him as a security, the one being 
founded on debt, and the other on a claim, 
which is subordinate thereto,—Whatever 
payments, therefore either of them may make 
are held to be in virtue of the former, 
namely, the debt, as far as that extends : 


• Arab. Khilas : meaning, the surrender 
of the article, by the seller, to the purchaser. 


and any exeess is referred to the latter, 
namely, the security. f 

Case of two persons who are bail Jor a 
third, to the amount of the whole claim, and 
also, reciprocally, bail for each other's secu¬ 
rity. —If two persons be bail for property 
in behalf of another,—in this way, that 
each surety, respectivey, holds himself re¬ 
sponsible for the other surety,—m this case, 

\* hatever either surety may pay [m virtue 
of the bail] whether the sum be great or 
small, he is entitled to exact the half of it 
from the other surety -This proceeds upon a 
supposition that each of these two sureties, 
respectively, is bail for the whole property 
on the part of the principal, and likewise for 
the whole obligation on the part of his co¬ 
surety. Hence in each of the two sureties 
two bails are united : one on hehalf of the 
principal, and one on behalf of the co surety; 
and bail on behalf of a surety is lawful, in 
the same maner as on behalf of a principal, 
or as a transfer on behalf of a transferee.: 
because the intention of a contract of bail is 
undertaking the obligatton of a claim and 
this end is answered by bail on behalf or a 

surety.—As, therefore, two bails are in this 

case united in each of the sureties, it follows 
that whatever payments are made by either 
of them are made, in an indefinite manner, 
on account of both; for the payment so 
made was purely in virtue of the bail ; and 
each, with respect to the bail, stands in. the 
same predicament; that is to say, neither 
has a superiority over the other. (It is 
otherwise where each surety is a principal 
with respset to part of the debt, as in the 
first example : for in this case neither has a 
right to exact any thing from the other on 
account of the payments he may make, 
unless such payments exceed the sum for 
which he is a principal, because the principal 
has a superiority.)—Now since, in the case in 
question, whatever payments either of the two 
mav make are made ind-finitely, on account 
of both, it follows that the person making 
such payments is entitled to exact the halt 
of them from the other. And this induces 
no unnecessary revolution, because the in¬ 
tention of the contract, in the present 
instance, is that the parties be on a footing 

of perfect equality with respect to the bail, 
which can only be answered by the one party 
taking from the other the half of what ahe 
may have paid The other, therefore, is not 
entitled to retake it again from the person 
who has first paid, because this, if permitted, 
would destroy the equality already estab¬ 
lished —(It is otherwise m the preceding 
case, for there each of the parties is a prin¬ 
cipal with respect to a portion of the debt, 
md consequently they are not on a footing 

>f perfect equality with respect to the bail ) 

—When, however, one of the parties snail 
lave taken the half from the other, then they 
ire jointly entitled V) exact the whole ot 
what has been paid from the principal ; since 
they paid the same on his behalf ; the on* 
making the payment immediately from hi •> 
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self, and the other doing it, as it were, by 
his substitute :—or the surety who paid is at 
libeity, if he phase, to exact the whole of 
vhat he paid from the principal, because he 
was bail for the whole of the property by 
his desire.—If, in this instan e # the creditor 
exempt one of the two sureties, he has a right 
to claim the whole from the other, because 
the exemption of a surety does not operate 
as an exemption in favour of the principal, 
and therefore the whole of the d bt remains 
due by the latter ; and the remaining surety 
being still bail for the whole of the property, 
it is consequently lawful to claim the whole 
from him. 

In the dissolution of a reciprocity partner¬ 
ship, each portner is responsible for any debts 
contracted under their partnership. — If two 
partners by reciprocity dissolve their copart¬ 
nership and separate, whilst some of heir 
bebts still remain due, the creditors have in 
that case a right to claim the whole from 
whichever of them they please ; because 
each of these partners is surety for the other, 
as has been already explained in treating ot 
partnership.—Neither of the partner;, rm 
over, has a right to make any claim upon 
the other for whatever payment he may have 
made to the creditors, unless such payment 
exceed the half of the debt, in which case 
he has a right to exact from him the pay¬ 
ment of such excess, for the reason already 
explained, in discussing the case of reci¬ 
procal bail by two. 

Case of two Mokatibs, bail on each other 1 s 
behalf, for their ransom — If a master con¬ 
stitute two of his slaves Mokatibs, by one 
contract, for a thousand dirms (for instance), 
and each of them become bail for the other, 
in that case, whatever sum, from the whole 
amount covenanted to be paid by the master, 
is discharged by either, the half ot tha+ sum 
may be exacted from the other.—Analogy 
uould suggest that the bail, in this instance, 
is not valid ; because bail is valid only when 
opposed to a valid debt : and the considera¬ 
tion of Kitabat, or the degree of freedom 
bestowed upon a Mokatib, is not a valid 
debt, as has been already explained.—It is 
lawful, however, upon a favourable construc¬ 
tion, by considering each of the slaves as a 
principal with respect to the obligation of 
the whole consideration of Kitabat, namely, 
a thousand dirms :—in other words, by con¬ 
sidering each of them, respectively, as bein^ 
responsible to the master for the payment 
of the whole : and, consequently, that upon 
his making payment of the whole, the other 
obtains his freedom as a dependant, —in this 
way, that the freedom, of both is suspended 
on their payment of one thousand dirms, 
and the master is at liberty to claim the said 
thousand from each of them respectively, 
as a principal, not as a surety Each, how¬ 
ever, is considered as surety on behalf of 
the other, with respect to exacting a moiety 
of what he pays on account of the conside¬ 
ration of Kitabant (a particular explanation 
of this will hereafter be given in treating of 


Mokatibs),—From the explanation of the 
law in this case it appears that both slaves 
are equal with respect to the payment of the 
thousand dirms, which is the consideration 
of their Kitahat; and hence each is respec¬ 
tively entitled to take from the other a 
moiety of whatever part of *he said thou¬ 
sand dirms he may pay.—If the master, in 
this . case, should emancipate one otj the 
slaves prior to his having made any pay¬ 
ment on account of his Kitalat, in that case 
he becomes free; because his master, whose 
property he then was, chose to emancipate 
him.—He becomes likewise exempted from 
any obligation to pay his half of the con¬ 
sideration of Kitabat, because he acquiesced 
in that obligation merely as a means to 
obtain his freedom ; but upon his becoming 
free in consequence of the emancipation of 
his master it exists no longer as a mean and 
therefore ceases altogether.—The obligation, 
however, for the payment of an half still 
continues incumbent upon ih<* other, who 
remains a slave ; because the whole amount 
of the consideration was opposed to the 
bondage of both ; and the whole was con¬ 
sidered as due from each, respectively, 
merely as a device, in order to render the 
bail of each in behalf of the other valid, 
and thereby to enable each to take from the 
other a moiety of what he pays.—But when 
the master emancipates one of them, there 
exists no further necessity for this devise ; 
whence the debt is then considered as opposed 
to them both, jointly (not, in toto, to each 
respectively), and is acordinuly divided into 
two separrate parts, of which one still con¬ 
tinues due from him who remains a slave, 
— In taking this portion, the master is at 
liberty either to exact it from the freedman, 
in virtue of his being security, or from the 
slave, because of his being the principal — 
If he take it from the freedman, the freed¬ 
man is then entitled to retake it from the 
*• slave, because of his having paid it by his 
desire ; but if he take it from the slave, he 
| [the slave] is not entitled to take anything 
j from the freedman, because he merely pay9 
j a debt which he justly owes. 


CHAPTER III 

OF RAIL BY FREEMEN IN BEHALP OF SLAVES, 
AND BY SLAVES IN BEHALF OF FRREMEN. 

A person becoming surety on behalf of a 
slave for a claim, to which the slave is not 
liable until after emancipation, must dis¬ 
charge it immediately. —If a person be surety 
in behalf of a slave, for some thing not 
claimable from the slave until after he 
recover his freedom, without specifying 
whether the thing in question is claimable 
immediatelv, or hereafter, in that case it is 
to be considered as immediately due ;—that 
is to say, it is claimable immediately from 
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the surety.—For instance, if an inhibited 
slave acknowledge his destruction of the 
property of any person,—or that he owes 
a bebt which his master disavows,—or it, 
having married without the consent of his 
master, he should have had carnal connexion 
with the women on the supposition of such 
marriage being valid (in all which cases 
nothing could be exacted from the slave 
immediately, nor until he become free), and 
a person be a surety for the compensation 
eventually claimable from the slave, he is 
liable to an immediate claim for it. The 
reason of this is, that the slave ought im¬ 
mediately to discharge the compensation, 
because there exists an evident caus; of its 
obligation upon him, and a s’ave, in virtue 
of his being a man, is capable of being sub¬ 
ject to obligation. He is, however, exempted 
from an immediate claim for the compe isa 
tion, because of his property, since everything 
he possess is the property of his mastes, 
and his master is not assenting to the obliga¬ 
tion. # The surety, on the contrary, is not 
poor, and is therefore liable to the claim 
immediately, in the same manner as a per¬ 
son who becomes surety for an absentee or a 
pauper.—It is otherwise where a person 
becomes bail for a debt not imme iately 
due, for there the surety also is not liable to 
an immediate claim, any more than the 
debtor, since the debt is suspended in its 
obligation to a future period by the consent 
of the creditor —It is, however, to be 
observed, that in the case in question, the 
surety, on discharging the claim upon the 
slave, is not entitled to demand it from the 
slave until he shall have obtained his free¬ 
dom ; because the creditor had no right to 
demand it until that event : and the surety 
stands in the place of the creditor. 

Bail for the person of a slave is cancelled 
by his death. —If a person advance a claim 
on an unprivileged slave, and another be¬ 
come surety for his person, and the slave 
afterwards die the surety is in that case 
released from his engagement, because of 
the principal being released.—(The law is 
the same where the slave, in whose behalf 
bail for the person is given, is emancipated.) 

Bail to a claim of right in a slave subjects 
the surety to responsiblity in the event of the 
slave*s decease. —If a person claim the right 
of property in a slave, and another become 
surety in behalf of the possessor of him, and 
the slave then die, and the claimant estab¬ 
lish his right by witnesses, the surety is in 
that case responsible for the price —because 
it was incumbent on the possessor to repel 
the claim, or, if he failed in so doing, to 
give the value for which the surety became 
answerable ; and as the obligation, after the 
slave's death, rests upon the principal, so 
also it now rests upon the surety,—it is 
otherwise in the preceding case; for there 
the obligation was merely to produce the 
person of the slave, which is cancelled by 
his death. 

Bail by a slave in behalf of his master, or 


by a master in behalf of his slave, does not 
afford any ground of claim by the surety 
upon the princi pal — If a slave, who is not 
in debt, be surety for property in behalf of 
his master, or any other man, and he after¬ 
wards made free, and then pay the amount 
for which he was surety,—or, if a master 
become surety for property in behalf of his 
slave, whether he be indebted or not, and 
after emancipating him, pay the amount for 
which he stood security, in neither of these 
cases is either of the parties entitled to take 
any thing from the other.—Ziffer maintains 
that in both these cases the parties have a 
right to recur to each other : that is, each is 
entitled to take from the other what he may 
have paid.—(It is here proper to remark, 
that the reason for restricting the slave, in 
the first case, to one that is free from debt 
is, that if he were otherwise, he could not 
be surety for property in behalf of his mas¬ 
ter, since this would affect the right of his 
creditors.—The argument of Ziffer is that 
a ground of claim (namely, bail by desire 
of the principal) exists in both cases ; and 
the bar to its operation (namely, slavery) is 
removed and done away.—’The argument of 
our doctors is that the bail in these cases is 
not in the beginning a ground of claim, since 
neither can the master nave a debt due to 
him by his slave, nor can the slave have a 
claim of debt upon his master.—Hence as 
no ground of claim existed in the beginning, 
it does not afterwards take place, in conse¬ 
quence of the removal of the bar to it 
(namely, slavery) ; for the law here is the 
same as where a person becomes susety for 
another without his desire, in which case 
the subsequent assent of the surety is of 
no effect. 

The consideration of Kitabat is not a sub¬ 
ject of bail.—B ail for the consideration of 
Kitabat, whether the surety be a stave or 
a freeman, is not valid ; because the consi¬ 
deration of Kitabat is allowed to exist as 
an obligation merely from necessaity, it being 
repugnant to reason, inasmuch as a master 
cannot have a claim of debt upon his slave ; 
and in the case in question the Mokatib, or 
person who ow^s the consideration of Kita¬ 
bat, is supposed the slave of the claimant.— 
Hence the consideration of Kitabat is not so 
fully established as to admit of bail for it— 
because wherever a thing is established from 
necessity, it is restricted entirely to the point 
of necessity. Besides, the debt of Kitabat 
ceases entirely in case of the inaomty of 
the slave to discharge it ; nor is it possible 
to revive it, by claiming it from the surety, 
because the meaning of bail is “ the junction 
of one person to another person in relation 
to a claim.—As therefore ; the claim does 
not operate upon the principal, it of conse¬ 
quence ceases with regard to the surety ; 
because it is rule that a principal and his 
surety are both equally liable for the same 

claim. r . _ 

Nor a consideration tn fteu oj emanctnaf- 

tory labour.— A consideration, in lie i o 
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emancipatory labour, resembles the consi¬ 
deration of Kilabat, in the opinion of Ha- 
neefa, because (according to him) a slave 
that works out his freedom by labour is in 
the same predicament with Mokatib. 


BOOK XIX 

OF HAWALIT, OR THE TRANSFER OF DEBTS, 

Definition of terms. — Hawalit, in its 
literal sense, means a removal : and is 
derived from Tahool, which imports the 
removal of a thing from one place to an¬ 
other —In the language of the law it sig¬ 
nifies the removal or transfer of a debt, by 
way of security and corroboration, from the 
faith or the original debtor, to that of the 
person on whom it is transferred. The debtor 
or person who transfers the debt is termed 
Moheel: the transferee or person upon whom 
the debt is transferred, Mohtal-ali hee, and 
the creditor, or transfer receiver, Mohtal 

The transfer of a debt .— The transfer of 
a debt is lawful ; because the Prophet has 
said, "Whenever a person transfers his debt 
upon a rich man, and the creditor assents to 
the same, then let the claim be made upon 
the rich man ; '* and also because the person 
upon whom the debt is transferred und> r- 
takes a thing which he is capable of perform¬ 
ing ; whence it is valid, in the same manner 
as bail. It is to be observed, however, that 
transfer is restricted to debt ; because it 
means an ideal removal ; and an ideal re¬ 
moval, in law, applies to debt, and not 
to substance, which requires a sensible re¬ 
moval. 

Is rendered valid by the consent of the 
creditor and transferee—A contract of 
trai-sfer is rendered valid by the consent of 
the creditor and transferee. The consent of 
the creditor is requisite, because the debt 
(the thing transferred) is his due ; and man¬ 
kind being of different dispositions with 
respect to the payment of debts, is there¬ 
fore necessary to obtain his consent. The 
consent of the transferee is also requisite, 
because by the contract of transfer an ob¬ 
ligation of debt is imposed upon him, and 
such abligation can.iot be imposed without 
his consent. The consent of the principal, 
on the contrary, is not requisite, because (as 
Mohammed observes in the Zeadat) the 
engagement of the transferee to pay the debt 
is an act relative to himself, which is at¬ 
tended with a benefit to the principal, and 
is no way injurious to him, inasmuch as the 
transferee has no power of reverting to him, 
in case of having accepted the obligation 
without his desire. 

ft exempts the debtor from any demand.— 
When a contract of transfer is completed, 


the Moheel, or person who makes the transfe r 
is exempted from the obligation of the debt, 
because of the acquisscence of the transferee 
Ziffer has said that he is not exempted, be 
cause of the analogy which subsists between 
this case and that of bail; for they are bith 
contracts of security or corroboration ; and 
as. in the case of bail, the person who is 
bailed does not become exempted from the 
debt so neither ought the transferrer in this 
case. Our doctors, on the other hand, agree 
that Hawalit liierally means removal; and 
! when a debt is removed from the faith of one 
person, it cannot afterwards remain upon it 
Bail on the contrary, means a junction ; anil 
the intendment of it is, that the bailer unites 
his faith to that of the sureteewith respect 
to the claim. Now the decrees of the law 
proceed according to the literal meaning; 
and the object of transfer, namely, corrobo¬ 
ration, is obtained when a person that is 
rich and a fair dealer acquiesces in the 
obligation of the debt, as it is to be supposed 
that he will readily fulfil his obligation. 

Objection. —If the debt shift from the 
faith of the debtor to that of the transferee, 
it would follow that there can be no con- 
pulsion on the creditor to receive payment 
from the debtor, where he offers to discharge 
the debt; in the same manner as a creditor 
is not compellable to receive payment of his 
debt from a stranger in a gratuitous manner. 

Reply. —The creditor is compenable to 
receive payment of the debt from the debtor, 
if he offer to make payment, because the 
claim may eventually revert upon him, in 
case of the destruction of the debt, since if 
the transferee were to die insolvent, without 
having paid the debt, the claim would "evert 
upon the transferer, for reasons that will be 
shown in the next case. Hence, the pay¬ 
ment of the transferrer cannot in every 
respect be considered as gratuitous ; like that 
# of a stranger. 

t/n/es5 the transferee deny, or become un¬ 
able to futfil, his engagement. — The creditor 
is not entitled to make any claim upon the 
transferrer excepting where, his right on the 
transferee being destroyed, he cannot other¬ 
wise obtain it • in which case the debt reverts 
upon the transferrer. Shafei alleges that the 
creditor has no right to make any claim for 
his due upon the transferrer, although his 
right be destroyed ; because, in consequence 
of the transfer, the transferrer becomes ex¬ 
empted from the debt ; and this exemption 
a. absolute, and not restricted to the condi¬ 
tion of payment from the transferee. Hence 
the debt cannot revert upon the transferrer, 
except on account of some new cause ; and 
none such is to be found in this case. The 
argument of our doctors is that, although the 
exemption be absolute, in the terms of the 
contract, yet it is restricted, in the sense, to 
the conditien of the right being rendered to 
the creditor. The transfer is therefore dis¬ 
solved in case of his right being destroyed ; 
because the contract is capable of dissolu¬ 
tion, and may be dissolved by the agreement 
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of the parties. The condition, moreover, of 
the safe delivery of the debt to the creditor, 
is equivalent to that of warranting the sub¬ 
ject of a sale to be free from blemish ; that 
is to say, such a warranty implicitly exists, 
as a condition, in every sale, although it be 
not specifically mentioned ; and, in the same 
manner, the security of the debt exists, as a 
condition, in a contract of transfer; although 
not specified in it. The destruction of the 
debt due to the creditor in a case of transfer 
is established, according to Haneefa, by one 
of two circumstances. I. Where the trans¬ 
feree denies the existence of the contract, 
upon oath, and the credit r cannot produce 
witnesses to prove it, II. Where the trans¬ 
feree dies poor. In the event of either of 
these circumstances the debt is destroyed, 
since in neither case it is practicable for the 
creditor to receive payment from the trans¬ 
feree. This is the true meaning of a de¬ 
struction of the debt in a case of transfer. 
The two disciples maintain that a destruction 
of the debt is occasioned by one of three 
circumstances. Of these, two are the same 
with those above recited ; and the third is,— 
a declaration, by the magistrate, of the 
poverty of the tsansferee during his life¬ 
time. This third circumstance is not 
admitted by Haneefa : because, according to 
his doctrine, poverty cannot be established 
by the decree of the magistrate, since pro¬ 
perty comes in the morning and goes in the 
evening ; but, according to the two disciples, 
the decree of the magistrate establishes 
poverty. 

The transferee has a claim upon the doctor 
for uihat he transfers upon him —Ip the 
transferee should demand, from the trans¬ 
ferrer, the amount of what he has paid in 
virtue of the transfer made upon him, and 
the transferrer affirm that " he had made 
such transfer upon him, in exchange fora 
debt of the same amount which he owed him.” 
the affirmation of the transferrer is not ad¬ 
missible, and he is bound to pay the demand 
of the transferee, because the reason of such 
demand (namely, the actual payment of it 
by his desire) is established.—The trans¬ 
ferrer moreover, asserts a claim which the 
other denies ; and the affirmation of the de¬ 
fendant is creditable. 

Objection. —It would appear that the 
affirmation of the transferee is not to be 
credited although he be the defendant ; 
because he has acknowledged what he after¬ 
wards denies, inasmuch as his accaptance of 
the transfer is a virtual acknowledgment of 
the debt he owes to the transferrer. 

Reply. —The acceptance of the transfer is 
not an acknowledgment of bebt due to the 
translerrer, because contracts of transfer 
are sometimes mac-e without the transferee’s 
owing any thing to the transferrer. 

A debtor may transfer his debt upon a 
property in the hands of another person .— 
If a person, having deposited a thousand 
dirms with another, should afterwards make 
a transfer on it (as if he were to desire his 


creditors to receive paymen* of his debt, 
from a deposit placed by him with such a 
person), such transfer is valid, because the 
trustee is capable of discharging the debt 
from the deposit. If, however, the deposit 
be destroyed, the transferee (who is other¬ 
wise a trustee) is in such case released from 
the engagement of transfer ; because the 
transfer was restricted to the deposit, since 
the trustee engaged on further than the pay¬ 
ment of the debt from the amount of the 
actual deposit. It is otherwise with respect 
to a transfer restricted to usurped property : 
for if a person were to make a transfer on 
an usurper, on account of specific property 
usurped by him, and the said property be 
afterwards destroyed, the transfer so made 
does not become null: on the contrary, it is 
incumbent on the usurper to pay the creditor 
a similar,—or the value, in case the property 
in question had not been an article of which 
the unities were similar ;—because, as a 
similar or the va-hie is a representative of 
the thing itself, the property in this case is 
not held to have been destroyed. 

A transfer maybe restricted to what is 
due from the transferee to the debtor. —Jt is 
to be observed that transfers are sometimes 
restricted to debts due by the transferee to 
the transferrer ; -and in all cases of such 
restricted transfers, the law invariably is 
that the transferrer has no right to make any 
claim upon the transferee, for the substance 
or the debt upon which he has made such 
transfer because the right of the creditor is 
connected with it, in the same manner as 
that of e pawnholder is connected with the 
pawn : and also, because, if such a right 
remained with the transferrer, the act of 
transfer (which is the right of the creditor) 
would be rendered null. It is otherwise 
with respect to an absolute transfer (that is, 
where a person simply says to his creditor 
" I have transferred the debt I owe you upon 
a particular person ” without making any 
mention of debt being due to him, or of 
specific property of his being in the possession 
of that person whether from deposit or 
usurpation) ; for in this case the right of the 
creditor does not relate to the property of the 
transferrer, but rests entirely upon the faith 
of the transferee ; and hence if the trans¬ 
ferrer should receive payment of the sub¬ 
stance or debt due to him from the transferee, 
still the transfer does not become null. 

fhe loan of money in the manner of Stfitja 
is disapproved. —Sifitja is abominable ;*that 
is to say, the giving of a loan of any thing 
in such a manner as to exempt the lender 
from the danger of the road ; as, for instance, 
where a person gives something by way of 
loan, instead of a deposit, to a merchant, in 
order that he may forward it to his friend at 


• That is to say, it is disapproved, although 
not absolutely illegal. (See themeanin.: of 
the term Abominable, p. 206 ) 
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a distance. The abomination in this case is 
founded on the loan being attended with 
profit, inasmuch as it exempts the lender 
from the danger of the road: and the * rophet 
has prohibited our acquiring p?ofit upon a 
loan. 
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to another. 

Chap. Ill —Of Arbitration. 

Chap. IV —Of the Decrees of a Kazee 
relative to inheritance. 

CHAPTER I 

A Kazee must possess the qualifications of 
a witness*— -The authority of a Kazee is not 
valid, unless he possess the qualifications 
necessary to a witness ; that is, unless he be 
free, sane, adult, a Mussulman, and uncon¬ 
victed of slander ; because the rules with 
respect to jurisdiction are taken from those 
with respect to evidence, since both are 
analogous to authority ; for authority sig¬ 
nifies the passing or giving effect to a sen¬ 
tence or speech affectir.g another, either with 
or without his consent ; and evidence and 
jurisdiction are both of this nature. (The 
rules with respect to jurisdiction are here 
said to be " taken from those with respect to 
evidence," because, as the sentence of the 
Kazee is in conformity with the testimony of 
the witness, it follows that the evidence is, 
as it were, the principal, and the decree of 
the Kazee the consequent) As therefore, 
jurisdiction, like evidence is analogous to 
authority, it follows that whoever possesses 
competency to be a witness is also competent 
to be a Kazee ; and also, that the qualifica¬ 
tions requisite to a witness are in the same 
manner requisite to a Kazee—and likewise, 
that an unjust* man is qualified to be a 
Kazee ; whence if such a person be created 
a Kazee, it is valid, but still ;t is not ad¬ 
visable : in the same manner as holds with 
respect to evidence that is. if a Kazee 
accept the evidence of an unjust man, it is 
valid, in the opinion of all our doctors ; but 
still it is not advisable to admit the testi¬ 
mony of such a person, since an unjust man 
is not deserving of credit. 

He does not forfeit his office bv miscon¬ 
duct.—I f a Kazee be a just man at the time 


• Arab. Fasik.—In some instances the 
term applies merely to a person of loose 
character and indecorous behaviour, (See 
Vol. I. p. 26 ) In the present instance ; how¬ 
ever, the character also includes want of 
integrity, as appears a little lower down. 


of his appointment, and afterwards, by 
taking of bribes, prove himself an unjust 
man, he does not b-i such conduct become 
discharged from his office,—but he is, never¬ 
theless, deserving of a dismission. This is 
the doctrine of the Zahir Rawayet ; and 
it has been adopted by modern lawyers — 
Shafei maintains that an unjust man is in¬ 
capable of the office of Kaz.ee, in the same 
manner as (in his opinion) he is incompe¬ 
tent to give evidence. It is related in the 
Nawadir, as an opinion of our three debtors, 
that an unjust man is incapable of discharge- 
ing the duties of a Kazee. Some of the 
moderns have also given it as their opinion 
that the appointment of a man, originally 
unjust to the office of Kazee. is valid ; but 
that if, having been just at the time of his 
appointment, he afterwards become unjust ; 
he stands discharged from his office; because 
as the Sultan appointed him from a confi¬ 
dence in his integrity, is to be presumed 
that he will not acquiesce in his discharge 
of the duty without integrity. 

A Mooftee must be a person of good 
character .—A question has arisen, whether 
an unjust man be capable of being a 
Mooftee ; • and on this subject different 
opinions have given, Some have said 
that he is incapable of being a Mooftee, be¬ 
cause the giving of a Fitwa (or statement 
of the law applicable to any case) is con¬ 
nected with religion, and the word of an 
unjust man is not creditable in matters 
relative to religion. Others again have said, 
that an unjust man is capable of being a 
Mooftee, because of the probability that be 
will toil and labour in the discharge of his 
duty, lest the people charge him with his 
faults. The former, however, is the better 
opinion. Some have established it as a con¬ 
dition, that a Kazee be a Moojtahid :f the 
more approved doctrine is, however, that this 
is merely preferable, but not indispensable. 

• As ignorant person may be appointed a 
Kazee ,— The appointment of an ignorant 
man to the office of Kazee is valid, according- 
to our doctors.—Shafei maintains that is it 
not valid ; for he argues that such appoints 


* Anglice, an expounder of the law. —As 
the offices of Kazee and Mooftee are fre¬ 
quently confounded by European writers, 
it may not be improper to remark, in this 
place that the word Kazee (or Cadi) is 
derived from Kaza, signifying jurisdiction, 
and Mooftee from Fitwa, meaning an ap¬ 
plication or statement of the law. The 
Mooftee, therefore, the officer who ex¬ 
pounds and applies the law to cases, and the 
Kazee the officer who gives it operation and 
effect. 

fMoojtahid is the highest degree to which 
the learned in the law can attain, and was 
formerly conferred by the Madrisas (or col¬ 
leges) ; of which one of the first instances 
occurs in the life of Haneefa, whom all the 
I leaned acknowledge as their superior. 
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ment sunposes a capability of issuing decrees* 
and oi deciding between right and wrong ; 
and these acts cannot be performed without 
knowledge. Our doctors, on the other hand, 
argue that a Kazee's business may be to pas* 
decrees.merely on the opinions of otners. 
The object of his appointment, moreover, is 
to render to every subject his just rights ; 
and this object is accomplished by passing 
decrees o i the opinions of orhirs 

It is the duty of th* savere.qn to appoint 
fit persons to that office —It is incumbent on 
the Sul an to select for the office ofKizeea 
person who is capable of discharging tie 
duties of it, and passing decrees ; and who 
is also in a superlative degree just and 
virtuous ; for the Prophet has said "Whoever 
appoints a person to the discharge of any 
olfice, whilst there is another amongst his 
subjects more qualified for the same than 
tne person so aopointed, does surely commit 
an injury with re.pect to the rights of God, 
the Prophet, and the Mu*sulm\n." It is 
to be observed that a Miojtahid means 
either a person who is in a high degree 
conversant with the Hadees or acti >ns and 
traditional tayin is of the Prophet, and who 
hasal o a knowledge of the applicn.ion of 
the law to cases ; or one who nis a deep 
knowledge of the application of the law to 
cases and also some acquaintance with the 
Handees. Some have said that he ought also 
to have a knowledge of the customs of man¬ 
kind, as many of the laws are founded upon 
them. 

A person may be appointed who has a 
confidence in his own abilities --There is 
no impropriety in selecting for the office of 
K zee a person who ha* a thorough confi¬ 
dence in his ability to discharge the duties 
of it; because the companions of the Prophet 
accepted this appointment; and also, because 
the acceptance of it is a duty incumbent on 
mankind. 

But not one who is dubious of himself .— 1 
It is abominable to select a person for the 
olfice of Kazce who suspects that he is in- 
capabli of fulfilling the duties of it, and 
who is not confident of being able to act 
with a strict regard to justice because the 
selection of such a person is a cause of the 
propagation of evil. Several of our doctors 
however, have said that the acceptance of 
the office of Kazee w thout compulsion is 
abominab.e, because the Prophet has said, 
“ A/hoever is appointed Kazee suffers the 
same torture with an animal, whose throat 
is mangled, instead of being cut hy a sharp 
knife ” Many of the companions, moreover, 
declined this appointment ; and Haneefa 
persisted in refusing it, until the Sultan 
caused him to be beaten in order to enforce 
his acceptance of it ; but he suffered with 
patience rather than accept the appointment. 
Many others, in former times, have also 
declined this office. Mohammed remained 
thirty and odd days, or forty and odd days, 
in imprisonment, and then accepted the 
appaintment. In fact, the acceptance of the 


office of Kazee, with an intention to main- 
tain justice, is approved, alt'ough it be more 
laudable to decline it: because it is a great 
undertaking, and notwithstanding a person 
may have accepted it from an opinion that 
he should have been able to maintain justice, 
yet he may have erred in this opinion, and 
afterwards stand in need of the assistance of 
others when such assistance is not to be had. 
Hence it is most laudable to decline it ;— 
unless, nowever, there be ni other person so 
capa d,' of discharging the duties of it, in 
which case the acce itance of it is an incum¬ 
bent duty as it tends to preserve the rights 
ot mankind, a id to purge the world of in¬ 
justice 

rhe appointment must not be solicitedor 
coveted. — It becomes Mussulmans neitherto 
covet the appointment of Kazee in their 
hearts, nor to desire it with their tongues 
because the Prophet has said. Whosoever 
seeks the appointment of Kazee shall be left 
to himself; but to him whi accepts it on 
compulsion, an angel shall descend and give 
directions ; and also, beciuse whatsoever de¬ 
sires tins uop jirument shows a confidence in 
himself, winch will preclude him from in- 
str ic ion ; an i wh >evcr, on the other hand, 
puts his trust in God, will be secretly in¬ 
spired with a knowledge of w'aat is right 
in the discharge of his office. 

It is lawful to accept the office of Kazee 
from a tyrannical Sjltan, in the same 
manner as from a just Sultan ; because some 
of the companions accepted this office from 
Moaviah.f n itw.th tandtng the right of 
government during his time remained with 
Alee : and also, because some of the followers], 
accepted it from Hijai ^ who was a tyrant 
Hence the acceptance ot the office of Kazee 
from a tyrant Is lawful ;—provided, however 
the tyrant do noi put it out of the power of 
the Kazee to render right to the people ; for 
otherwise the acceptance of it would not be 


| *The term tyrannical, when applied to a 
i sovereign, generally signifies his being an 
usurper. 

f Moaviah, the son of Abee Sifwan. He 
had been originally appointed, by Othman, 

; to the government ot Syria ; and suspecting 
Alee to be instrumental to the death of his 
patron Othman (who was some timr after 
slain in an insurrection) r fused to acknow¬ 
ledge him on his being elected to succeed 
Otuman, and in the end obtained the Khali¬ 
fat for himself, being the first Khalif of 
the house of Ommiah, commonly termed the 
Ommiad Khalifa* 

JArab, Tabayeen —A title given to those 
doctors, &c., who succeeded the Ishab, or 
companions of the Prophet. 

§Hijaj Bin Yoosafal Sakifee —He had 
been originally appointed Governor of Ara* 
bian Irak by Abdamalik, the fifth Khalifa of 
the house of Ommiah, after which he defeated 
Abdalla bi» Zabair 9 who had assumed he 
title. 
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lawful, as the end of the appointment could 
not then be answered. 

A Kazee, on his appointment , must take 
possession of ah the records , &c. appertain¬ 
ing to his office — Whenever a person is 
appointed to the office of Kazee, it is incums 
bent on him to demand the Dewan of the 
former Kazee.—By the Dewan is meant the 
bags in which the records and other papers 
are kept ; for those must be preserved to 
serve as vouchers on future occasions.— 
These bags, therefore, must always remain 
in the hands of the person possessing the 
judicial authority ; and as the judicial autho¬ 
rity rests, for the time being, with the person 
appointed to the office, he must therefore 
require them from the Kazee who has been 
dismissed.—It is to be observed that the 
papers, in which such proceedings, &c, are 
written, must necessarily be the property 
either of the public treasury, of the liti¬ 
gants, or of the dismissed Kazee —Still, 
however, in all these cases, the new-ap¬ 
pointed Kazee has a right to demand them 
from the late one :—in the first case, evi¬ 
dently ; and in the second, because the 
litigants left the said papers in the hands of 
the late Kazee, that he might act according 
to them ; and as his power of action after¬ 
wards devolves upon the new Kazee, he is of 
course entitled to receive them ; and also in 
the third case, because the late Kazee did 

n °*iP re ® erVe ^em as property, but merely 
as the instruments of justice ; and hence it 
is the same as if he had devoted them to the 
public. 

Through his Ameens, who must investigate 
the nature of them ■— It is requisite that the 
new Kazee send two Ameens,* in order to 
take possession of the bags of the Dewan in 
the presence of the late Kazee, or in the 
presence of his Ameen. It is also necessary 
^ u^ as k an ^ inquire of the late Kazee, 
which are the papers that register his pro¬ 
ceedings ; and which are those that establish 
duns for the property of orphans ? and 
that then the late Kazee arrange the several 
descriptions of papers in different bags, in 
m*der that no doubt may arise to the new 
Kazee. It is to be observed, however, that 
this investigation is merely for the sake of 
knowledge, and not for the purpose of im¬ 
peachment. 

And must inquire and decide concerning 
prisoners confined upon any legal claim—I t 
is requisite that the new-appointed Kazee 
examine into the state of the prisoners, 
because this is one of the duties of his office. 

Whoever of them makes an acknowledg¬ 
ment of right in favour of others, the new 
Kazee must render it obligatory upon him, 
as acknowledgment induces obligation on 
the acknowledger.—Whoever of them, on 
th e contra ry, makes a denial, the new Kazee 

*Anghce, trustees or confidants. It is 
the name of an office in the Kazee's court, 
tn the manner of a register. It also signifies 
(i inquisitor. 


must not credit the affirmation of the late 
Kazee with respect to him unless supported 
by evidence, because, in consequence of his 
dismission, his affirmation carries no more 
authority than that of any of the people in 
general ; and the evidence of one person is 
not proof, more especially when such evi¬ 
dence relates to an action of his own.—If 
the late Kazee should not be able, in the 
laut instance, to produce eviden;e, still the 
new one must not immediately release, such 
prisoner ; on the contrary, he must issue 
proclamation and use circumspection ; that 
is, he must cause a person to proclaim, every 
day, that "the Kazee directs that whatsoever 
has any claim agnmt such a prisoner is 
appear and be confronted with him."—If 
any person appear accordingly, and prefer, 
claim against the prisoner, the Kazee must 
desire him to produce evidence.—but if no 
person appear, he must then release the 
prisoner, provided he see it advisable.—He 
must not, however, precipitate his enlarge¬ 
ment, before these precautions have been 
taken ; because the imprisonment of him t>y 
the former Kazee having been done appa¬ 
rently with reason, it is probable, if be 
should hastily release him, that the claimant 
against him might lose his right. 

And also concerning deposits of contested 
property .— It is requisite that the new 
Kazee examine into the deposits,* which the 
dismissed Kazee may declare to be in the 
hands of particular persons, and also into 
the proceeds arising from the Wakfs [cha¬ 
ritable appropriations] of Mussulmans,—and 
that he act with these according to such 
evidence as may be established concerning 
them, or according to the acknowledgment 
of the person in whose hands are the de¬ 
posits or the proceeds of the Wakf, because 
evidence and acknowledgment are both 
proofs :—but he must not credit the affirma¬ 
tion of the late Kazee :—unless the person 
in whose hands the property lies avow that 
"the said property was given in charge to 
him by the Kazee in which case the new 
Kazee may credit the affirmation of the old 
one with regard to such property, as it here 
appears, from the trustees acknowledgment, 
that the psoperty in question had been in 
the possession of the dismissed Kazee, 
whence it may be said to be still in his 
hands:—his affirmation, therefore, with re¬ 
spect to such property, must, in this case, 
be credited.—This proceeds on a supposition 
that the actual possessor had from the be¬ 
ginning acknowiedged the dismissed Kazee's 
consignment of the property to him ; for if 
he shouid first have declared, "this property 
belongs to Zeyd" (for instance), and after¬ 
wards, "the dismissed Kazee deposited this 


•Meaning controverted property, held by 
the Kazee until the issue of the suit or 
litigation, and which he delivers over to 
some person to keep, in the manner of a 
trust. 
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withinne." and the Kazee affirm it to be the 
property of some other than Zeyd, in this 
case he fthe possessor] must g'vj the pro¬ 
perty to Zeyd, in favour of whom he made 
the first acknowledgment, as his right is 
rendered preferable by such acknowledg¬ 
ment ; an ' he must then give a compensa¬ 
tion, also, to the dismissed Kazee, because 
of his having afterwards acknowledged that 
"the said property was in his custody:*’ — 
and the dismissed Kazee must give the com¬ 
pensation so received to the person in favour 
of whom he makes the 'affirmation. 

He must execute his duty in a tncsque or 
other public place. — It is requisite that the 
Kazee sit openly in a mosque for the execu¬ 
tion of his office, in order that his place may 
not be uncertain to travellers or to the in¬ 
habitants of the town.—The Jama mosgue* 
is the most eligible place, if it be situated 
within the city, because it is the most 
rious.—Shafei maintains that it is abominable 
for a Kazee to sit in a mosque f >r the execu¬ 
tion of hs duty, since polytheists are ad¬ 
mitted into the court of the Kazee, and 
these are declared in the Kor*n to be filth. 
—Moreover, women during their monthly 
courses may enter the court of the Kazee, 
but are not allowed admission into a mosque. 
—The arguments of our doctors on this 
point are twofold, First, the Prophet has 
said *'mosques are intended for the praise of 
God and the passing of decrees ar.d he 
moreover decided disputes between litigants 
in the place of his Yettekaf [a particular 
penance] by which must be understood a 
mosque : besides, the Rashedian, Khalifa sat 
in mosques, for the purpose of hearing and 
deciding causes.— Secondly, the duty of a 
Kazee is ofa pious nature, and is therefore 
performed in mosques in ths same manner 
as prayers are offered there —In arswer to 
Shafei, it is to be observed, that as the im¬ 
purity of polytheists relatee to their faith 
and not to their externals, they are not 
therefore prohibited from entering a mosque; 
and with respect to m;rstruous women, 
they have it in their power to give notice of 
their case to the Razee, who may then go out 
and meet them at the gate of the mosque, 
or depute some other for that purpose, as 
is done where the case is of a nature unft 
for public discussion, 

Or in h's own house. — There is no impro¬ 
priety in the Kazee’s sitting in his own house 
to pass judgment ; but it is requisite that he 
give orders for a free access to the people. 

And must he accompanied by his usual 
associates .—It i s requisite that such people 
sit along with the Kazee as were used to sit 
with him prior to his appointment to the 
office; because, if he were to sit alone in his 


• The Jama mosque is the principal 
mosque in a town, where public prayer is 
read every Friday: in opposition to a Masjid, 
which signifies a smal’er mosque, where 
public prayer is not read. 


house, he would thereby give rise to sus¬ 
picion. 

He must not accept of any presents, except 
from relations or intimate friends. — The 
Kazee must not accept of any presents, ex¬ 
cepting from relations allied to him within 
the prohibited degress, or those from whom 
he was used to receive them prior to his ap¬ 
pointment ; neither of which can be esteemed 
to be on account of his office, the one being 
in consequence of relationship, and the 
other of all acquain'ance.—-Excepting these, 
therefore he must not accept presents * ront \ 
any De'S)n as these would be considered 
as given to him on account of his office, and 
such it is unlawful for him to enjoy. If, 
also his relation within the prohibited de¬ 
grees, having a cause depending before him, 
should offer him a present, it is incumbent 
on him to refuse it.—So likewise, if any 
pei o i accustomed to send him presents prior 
to 1 is appointment should send him more 
th.n usual,—or if, having a suit before him 
he should send him any presents whatever ; 
in n ither case is it lawful for him to accept 
them, since they would be considered as 
given to him in consequence of his office, and 
hence an abstinence from such is indispen¬ 
sable, 

Nor of any feast or entertainment—I he 
Kazee must not accept of an invitation to 
any entertainment, excepting a general one ; 
because a particular entertainment would be 
supposed to have been given on account ot 
his office, and his acceptance of it would 
therefore render him liable to suspicio : in 
opposition to the case of a general one.-— 
This ordinance, which has been adopted by 
the two Elders, applies equally to the feasts 
of relations and others.—It is related, as an 
opinion of Mohammed, that the Kazee may 
accept of an invitation to a feast from his 
relation, although it be a particular one, in 
the same manner as he is permitted to accept 
of presents from him—It is to be observed 
that a particular entertainment means such 
as depends entirely on the preference ot the 
Kazee : that is, such as would not take place 
in case of his absence; and a general one is 

the reverse. . . . 

He must attend funerals , and visit the sick. 
—It is fitting that the Kazee attend at 
funeral prayers ; and also, that he visit the 
sick ; for these are amongst the duties ot a 
Mussulman, inasmuch as the Prophet, in 
enumerating six incumbent offices of the 
Mussulmans towards each other, mentioned 
funeral prayers and the visiting of the sick. 

_it is requisite that, on these occasions, 

he make no unnecessary delay, nor permit 
any person to hold a coversation on the sub¬ 
ject of his suit, lest he should thereby afford 
room for suspicion. 

Precautions requisite in hts general con- 
duct and behaviour The Kazee must not 
give an entertainment to one of the pa'ties 
in a suit without the other i because the 
Prophet has prohibited this ; and also be¬ 
cause it U of a suspicious nature. 
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When the two part es meet in the as¬ 
sembly of the Kazee, he must behave to both 
(in regard to making them sit down, and the 
like) with an equal degree of attention; 
because the Prophet has said, "Let a strict 
equality be observed towards the parties in a 
suit with respect to their sitting down, or 
directing them, or looking towards them." 

The Kazee ust not speak privately to 
either of the parties, or make signs towards 
him, to give him inductions or support his 
argument ; for, besides giving rise to sus¬ 
picion, he would thereby depress the other 
party, who might be induced to forego his 
claim, from an opinion that the Kazee was 
biased towards the other. 

The Kazee must not smile in the face of 
one of the parties, because that will give 
him a confidence above the other ; neither 
must he give too much encouragement to 
either, as he would thereby destory the 
proper awe and respect due to his office. 

And in his conduct towards witnesses in 
court, or whilst giving evidence, — It is abom¬ 
inable in the Kazee to prompt or insttuct a 
witness, by saying to him (for instance), “Is 
not your evidenc; to this or to that effect ?” 
Because assistance is hereby, in effect, given 
to one of the parties ; and it is therefore 
abominable, in the same manner, as it would 
bo to instruct either of the parties themselves. 
—Aboo Yoosaf has said that instruction to a 
witness, on an occasion free from suspicion, 
is laudable ;—because a witness may some¬ 
times be at a stand from the awe with which 
he is struck in the assembly of the Kazee: 
and in such case to encourage him, in order 
to give life to the right of his party, is the 
same as the deputing of a person to compel , 
the appearance of the defendant in court, | 
which is lawful, notwithstanding it be an 
assistance to the plaintff,—As, also, it is law¬ 
ful to exact bail from the defendant, al¬ 
though an assistance be thereby given to the 
plaintiff; in the same manner it is lawful to 
give encouragement to a witness, to preserve 
his right, although assistance be thereby 
offered to one of the parties. 

He must not give judgment at a time when 
his undemanding not perfectly clear and 
unbiased. — The Kazee must not give judg¬ 
ment when he is hungry or thirsty, because 
such situations diminish the intellect and 
understanding of the person affected by them. 
Neither must he give judgment when he is 
m a passion or when he has filled his 
stomach with food, because the Prophet has 
said “Let not the magistrate decide between 
disputants when he is angry or full." 

A young Kazee ought to satisfy his pas¬ 
sion with his wife before he sits in the court, 
that he may not be attracted by the view of 
women that may be present there. 

Section 

Of Imperishment . 

Rules in imprisonment for debt.— When 
a claimant establishes hie right before the 


Kazee, and demands of him the imprison¬ 
ment of his debtor, the Kazee must not 
precipitately comply, but must first order 
the debtor to render the right ; ufter which, 
if he should attempt to delay, the Kazee may 
imprison him.—This is related in Kadooree : 
and it proceeds on the principle, that im¬ 
prisonment is the punishment of delay ;— 
whence it is necessary first to order him to 
restore the right to its owner, that his delay 
may be made apparent.—This is where the 
right is established by the debtor's acknow¬ 
ledgment ; for in that case the non-payment 
on the first demand is not construed into 
delay, because it is possible that the debtor 
expects a respite, and therefore has not 
brought the money aiong with him. But if 
he should delay atter the decree of the 
Kazee he must then be imprisoned, as his 
delay is then evident —Where, on the other 
hand, the right is established by evidence, 
the defendant must be imprisoned imme¬ 
diately on the establishment of it ; because 
his denial, wh'ch occasioned the necessity of 
proof by evidence, furnishes a sufficient argu¬ 
ment of his intention to delay. 

In an award of debt, the defendant must 
be imprisoned immediately on neglecting to 
comply with the decree,—provided it be 
incursedfor an equivalent, or by a contract 
of marriage.— If a defendant, after the 
decree of the Kai.e^ against him delay tne 
payment in a case where the debt due was 
contracted for some equivalent (as in 
case of goo's purchased for a price, or of 
money, or of goods borrowed on promise of 
a return), the Kazee must immediately 
imprison him, because the property he 
received is a proof of his being posse?sed of 
wealth.—In the same manner, the Kazee 
must imprison a refractorv defendant who 
has undertaken an obligation in virtue of 
some contract, such as marriage or bail, 
because his voluntary engagement in an 
obligation is an argument of his possession 
of wealth, since no one is supposed to under¬ 
take what he is not competent to fulfil.— 
If, also, in this case, he plead poverty, this 
plea is nevertheless rejected, and the plain¬ 
tiff’s assertion (of his being possessed of 
wealth) credited.—It is to be observed, that 
the obligation contracted from marriage, as 
here mentioned, relates only to the Mihr 
Mooajal, or prompt dower, and not to the 
Mihr Mowjil, or deferred dower, because an 
engagement to pay a future debt does not 
argue the possession of wealth.—In cases, 
a’so, of debt of any other description (such 
as a compensation for usurped property, 
amercement for a crime, the consideration of 
Kitabat, compensation for the freedom of a 
partnership slave, the maintenance of a wife, 
and so forth), the Kazee must not imprison 
the defendant when he pleads poverty ; 
because none of these acts indicate the 
possession of wealth, and therefore his 
declaration of poverty must be credited. 

And also in every other instance, if the 
creditor prove his capacity to discharge it — 
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If, however, the plaintiff prove that he is 
possessed of wealth, the Kazee must in that 
case imprison the debtor, under any of the 
above circumstance —The distinctions here 
stated are from the Zahir Rawayet.—It is 
said, by other authorities, that the assertion 
of the plaintiff must be credited in every 
case of debt ; that is, whether one debt be 
contracted in exchange for an exquivalent, 
or voluntari y engaged for by the party : 
because poverty is the original state of man, 
and wealth merely supervenient, and thus 
the netural condition of man is an argument 
of the truth of the defendant’s declaration 
of poverty.—There is also another tradition, 
that the defendant's declaration of poverty 
is creditable in every case of debt, excepting 
such as is contracted in exchange for an 
equivalent. 

Case of a wife suing for her maintenance . 
—If a wife demand her subsistence from her 
husband, and he plead poverty, his declara¬ 
tion, corroborated by an oath, is to be 
credited.—In the same manner, if a person 
emancipate his share in a partnership slave, 
and his partner demand a compensation for 
his share, and he plead poverty, his declara¬ 
tion is to be credited. 

Objection —These two cases are con¬ 
formable to the two last quoted traditions : 
but they are repugnant to the doctrine of 
the Zahir Ra vayet ; for although ; in virtue 
of the marriage in the or.e case, and the 
emancipation of the joint slave in the other, 
there exists in both a voluntary engagement 
of responsibility, which indicates the pos* 
session of wealth, still his declaration of 
poverty is nevertheless declared to be credi¬ 
table. 

Reply. —Subsistence to a wife is not an 
absolute debt (that is, such as can be rendered 
void only by payment or exemption), for it be¬ 
comes void, according to all our doctors, with¬ 
out payment or exemption, in case of death* 
In the same manner also, compensation 
for freedom is not an absolute debt, according 
to Haneefa, being in his opinion the same 
as the consideration of Kitabat and the 
doctrine of the Zahir Rawayet alludes only 
to absolute debts 

In a case where the defendant pleads 
poverty, and the plantiff proves, by evidence, 
his possession of wealth, the Kazee must 
imprison him [the defendant] for two or 
three months; after which it is requisite 
that he make an investigation into his 
circumstances; and if upon such investi¬ 
gation; the people say he is wealthy, let him 
be continued in confinement,—but if they 
say he is poor, let him be released ; because ; 
he stands in need of an allowance of time to 
enable him to acquire which : and the con¬ 
tinuance of his imprisonment is, in such 
case, an oppression.—In Kadooree's abrige- 
ment, it is related that he is to be ret ased 
from confinement, but that the plaintiff is 
not to be prohited from using importunity 
with him.—The case of iniportnnitv will be 
more fully discussed hereafter in treating * 


of Hijr.—The period of imprisonment is 
fixed at two or three months for this reason, 
that as the imprisonment is inflicted on 
account of contumacy, in the debtor's with¬ 
holding payment of the debt, notwith¬ 
standing the Kazee's order, the Kazee must 
therefore imprison him until such time as 
he reveal his property; in case he have any 
concealed ; and as it is requisite that the 
teim be of some duration, to the end that 
this advantage may be obtained from it, 
Mohammad has therefore fitted it at the 
period above mentioned.—Other authorities 
nx it at one month, at five months and at 
six months —in fact, this is a point which 
must be left io the discretion of the Kazee : 
because to conditions of men are various 
in regard to their endurance of the hardships 
of imprisonment, some being capable of 
bearing it longer than others ; and hence 
the necessity of leaving it to the Kazee to 
act as he may deem best,—If the debtor 
prove his poverty by witnesses, prior to the 
expiration of the prescribed period,* in that 
ca>e there are two traditions. According 
to one. the witnesses are to be credited ; but 
according to the other their evidence is not 
to be admitted.—Many of our modern doctors 
follow the latter opinion. 

Case of acknowledgement »f debt. —It is 
related, in the Jama Sagheer, that if a person 
make an acknowledgment of debt before the 
Kazee, he [the Kazee] must in such case 
imprison him, and must then make inquiry 
of the people into his circumstances. If it 
appear that he is rich, he must in that case 
continue his imprisonment: but if his poverty 
be made apparent, he must release him —The 
compiler of the Hedaya remarks that this 
alludes to a person who, having at one time 
made an acknowledgment of debt to the 
Kazee, or to some other, afterwards discovers 
an intention of delay ; for otherwise it would 
differ from the doctrine of Kadooree, before 
quoted in which it is expressly declared 
that the Kazee ought not immediately to 
imprison a debtor after acknowledgment — 
(The compiler gives this explanation with 
a view to reconile the doctrine of the Jama 
Sjgheer with that of Kadooree ) 

A husband may be imprisoned for the 
maintenance of his wife ; but a father cannot 
be imprisoned at the suit of his ion—A 
husband may be imprisoned for the main¬ 
tenance of his wife, because in witholding 
it he is quilty of oppression : but a father 
cannot be imprisoned for a debt due to his 
son, because imprisonment is a species of 
severity; which a son has no right to be 
the cause of inflicting on his father : in the 
same manner as in cases of retaliation or 


* This is an apparent contradiction to 
what immediately procedes, concerning the 
discretionary power of the Kazee with rospect 
to the period of imprisonment.—It is, hbw- 
ever, merely a continuation of the doctrine 
Mohammed, who has prescribed a term. 
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punishment—If, however, a father withhold 
maintenance from an infant son, who has no 
property of his own, he must be imprisoned ; 
because this tends to preserve the life of 
the child ; and also because there is no other 
remedy, since maintenance (in opposition to 
debt) is annulled by the lapse of rime, and 
therefore it is necessary to prevent its 
destruction for the future 


CHAPTER II. 

OF LETTERS FROM ONE KAZEE TO ANOTHER 

Letters authenticated by evidence are ad¬ 
missible in cases of property .— A letter 
from' one Kazee to another is admissible 
relative to all rights except punishment and 
retaliation, provided it be authenticated by 
evidence exhibited before the Kazee to whom 
it is addressed, for which there is an absolute 
necessity, as will t e shown hereafter 

Difference between a record , and a Kazee's 
letter. — If witnesses exhibit evidence, before 
a Kazee, against a defendant, the subject of 
the suit being at a distance, the Kazee may 
pass a decree upon such testimony, because 
it establishes proof. The decree so made is 
written down, and this writing is termed a 
Sidjil or record, and is not considered as the 
letter of one Kazee to another.*—If, how¬ 
ever. the evidence be given in the absence of 
the defendants, the Kazee must not pass a 
decree, it being unlawful to do so in the 
absence of the person whom it affects , but 
he must take down the evidence in writing, 
in order that the Kazee to whom such w. it* 
ing shall be addressed may use it as evidence, 
—This writing is termed Kitab Hookmee, or 
the letter of one Kazee to another, and is a 
transcript of real evidence. 

A letser is transmissible oniy on certain 
conditions —It is to be observed that the 
transmission of letters of one Kazee to an¬ 
other i9 restricted to several conditions, 
which will hereafter be explained ; and the 
legality of it is founded on its necessity, 
since it may often be impossible for the 
plaintiff to bring the d fendmt and the 
evidences together in the same place, be- 
:ause of the distance of iheir abodes —Hence 
thelettlerof one Kazee to another is, as it 
vere, the evidence of evidence, us a branch 
From the trunk—It also to be observed 
that the term rights above used; comprc- 
lends debts, and also marriage dowers 
portions of heirs usurpations, contested 
deposits, or Mozaribat stock denied by the 


* This case suppost s the thing in dispute 
o be situated in the jurisdiction of a different 
Cazee from him before whom the parties 
jring their suit; and the decree whi<h in 
his case the Kazee gives being written down, 
s carried to the other Kazee, who is bound 
o see it enforced. 


manager ; because all these are equiva¬ 
lent to bebt, and are capable of ascertain¬ 
ment by description, without the necessity 
of actual exhibition.—Letters from one 
Kazee to another are also admissible in the 
casz of immoveable property, because it is 
capable of ascertainment by a description of 
its boundaries :—but they are not admissible 
with regard to movable property, because 
in that case, there is a necessity for actual 
exhibition.—It is related as an opinion of 
Aboo Yoosaf, that letters from one Kazee to 
another are admissible wjth respect to a male 
slave, but not with respect to a female, be¬ 
cause the probability of elopement is stronger 
in the one than the other.—It is also related 
as an opinion of his, that they are admissible 
with respect to both mile and female slaves, 
but that particular conditions are requisite 
to establish their admissibility, which will 
be expained in their proper place—It is 
related as an opinion of Mohammed, that the 
letters of a Kazee are admissible with respect 
to every species of movable property, and 
this opinion has been adopted by our modern 
doctors 

The testimony requisite to authenticate it. 
—The letters of Kazees are not admissible 
unless authenticated by the testimony of 
two men, or of one man and two women . 
because there is a similarity between a'l 
letters, and u is therefore necessary to estab¬ 
lish their authenticity by complete proof,— 
that is, by evidence.—The ground of this is 
that these letters are binding in their nature, 
and therefore require to be completely proved 
—It is otherwise with respect to the letters of 
Hirbees [Infidel aliens] to the Imam, solicit¬ 
ing protection ; for these require not to be 
proved by evidence since they are not binding 
in their natute, inasmuch as it rests with 
the Imam to grant the protection or not at 
his plesure.—It is also otherwise with re¬ 
spect to the message of a Kazee to a Moizee 
[purgator of witneses,] or with respect to 
the message of a purgator to the Kazeee, for 
such a message has no force, considered as 
the message of a purgator but merely as 
being a corroboration of the testimony of 
witnesses. 

The contents must be previously explained 
to the anthenticating witnesses.— It is incum¬ 
bent on the Kazee to read his letter in the 
presence of the witnesses who are to authen¬ 
ticate it, or to explain the contents of it to 
them, that they may have a knowledge 
thereof: because evidence cannot be given 
without knowledge. Afterwards he must 
dose the letter, and affix his seal to it in 
their presence, and then consign it over to 
them, that they may have a security against 
any possibility of alteration in it.—This is 
according to Haneefa and Mohammed ; and 
the reason is, that a knowledge of the subject 
of the letter, and an evidence of the affixture 
of the seal, are indispensable requisites ; and 
in the same manner a remembrance of the 
contents is also requisite ; whence i* is that the 
Kazee must furnisn tnem with an open copy 
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of the letter; with which they may refresh 
their memory.—It is however re'ated, as the 
last opinion of Aboo Yoosaf, that no one of 
these particulars is requisite, it being suffi¬ 
cient to attest that this is the letter and this 
the seal of the Kazee ; and it is also reported, 
from him, that the affixture of the seal is not 
necessary.—Hence it appears that, after his 
attaining the dignity of Kazee, he considered 
this matter as of little consequence ; and his 
opinion is of great weight, since those that 
only hear are not so competent to determine 
as those that c ee.—Shimsal-Ayma has adopted 
the opinion of Aboo Yoosaf. 

It must not be received but in presence j 
of the defendant — When a letter from a 
Kazee arrives, the Kazee to whom it is 
addressed ought not to receive it unless in 
the presence of the defendant ; because as 
such letter is equivelent to an exhibition of 
devidence, the presence of the defendant is 
therefore indispensable.—It is otherwise with 
respect to the other Kazee’s hearing the 
evidence, because that is done merely with 
a view to transmit it, and not to pass 
sentence upon it. 

Forms to be observed in the reception of it. 
—When the witness bring the letter to the 
Kazee to whom it is addressed, let him first 
look at the seal of it and after hearing their 
testimony) that ''this is the letter of a par¬ 
ticular Kazee."—that "he delivered it to 
them in his court of judgment/'—the "he 
read it in their presence,"-and, that "he 
affixed his seal to it before them’), let him 
then open and read it in the presence of the 
defendant, and pass a decree agreeably to the 
contents.—This is according to Haneefa and 
Mohammed.—Aboo Yoosaf has said it is 
sufficient for the witnesses to attest that 
"this is the letter and seal of such a Kazee." 

In the Kadooree, the proof of the integrity 
of the witnesses prior to the opening of the 
letter is not made a condition.—The better 
opinion, however, is that it is a necessary 
condition ; and the same has been declared 
by Khasaf; fer this reason, that there may 
eventually be a necessity to recur to other 
evidence, in case of a want of proof of the 
integrity of those that brought it ; and it 
would be impossible for any others to give 
their testimony tinless the seal still remained 
upon it : it is therefore absolutely necessary 
that the Kazee defer breaking the seal of the 
letter until the integrity of the bearers be 
proved 

It is rendered void by the death or dis¬ 
mission of the writter in the interium. — One 
Kazee must not accept a letter from another, 
unless the Kazee that wrote it be, at the 
time, still fixed and established in his offiee. 
—If. therefore, prior to the receipt of the 
letter, the Kazee that wrote it should have 
died, or have been dismissed from his office, 
or have become disqualified from the duties 
of it, from apostasy or insanity, or from 
having suffered punishment for slander.— 
the Kazee to whom the letter is addressed 
must then reject it ; because the author of it 


being at that period reduced to the level of 
the people, any information from, him, in¬ 
dependent of what relates to himself, or 
mutually to them both, is not admissible. 

Or (uniess generally addressed) by the 
death or dismission of him to whom it is 
transmitted.— So, likewise, if the Kazee to 
whom the letter is addressed should have 
died, another Kazee must not open it, unless 
the address run in this manner, "To the son 

of-. Kazee of the city of-or to 

whatever Kazee it may concern this letter," 
—in which case another Kazee may receive it, 
because he is comprehended in the address 
from the specification of his office and city 
—If the address, however, be merely, "To 
whatever Kazee it may concern,’ he is no 
entitled to open it, from the uncertainty of 
the address. 

If the defendant die previous to the arrival 
of the letter with the Kazee, judgment must 
be pissed upon it in presence of his heir, as 
being his representative. 

It is not admissible in cases of punishment 
or retaliation —A letter from one Kazee to 
another is not valid in cases of retaliation of 
punishment ; because as in such a letter there 
exists a semblance of substitution (for the 
letter is not itself evidence, but merely a 
substitute for evidence), it is therefore equi¬ 
valent to evidence upon evidence ; and as 
evidence upon evidence is not admitted in 
these cases, the ietter of a Kazee cannot be 
admitted. 

St'ction. 

A womcin may executive the office of Kazee 
in all cases of property. —A woman may 
execute the duties of a Kazee in every case 
except punishme.it or retaliation, in con¬ 
formity with the rule that the evidence of a 
woman is admissible in admissible in every 
cases of punishment or retaliation ; for the 
, rules of jurisdiction are derived from the 
rules of evidence, as was before stated. 

A Kazee is not at liberty to appoint a deputy 
without the authoiity of the Imam . —It is 
not permitted to a Kazee to appoint a deputy, 
unless he have received a special power from 
the Imam to that effect : for although he 
have been himself appointed to the office of 
Kazee, yet he has not been empowered to 
confer such appointment on another.—Hence, 
in the same manner as it is unlawful for an 
agent to appoint an agent unless with the 
permission of his constituent, so is it un¬ 
lawful for a Kazee to appoint a deputy unless 
by the authority of the Imam.—It is other¬ 
wise with respect to a person appointed to 
read the Friday's prayers ; for he may 
appoint a deputy to act for him, since if any 
delay should happen in the performance of 
this service, the prayers would become void 
and null, as the period for them is fixed ; 
the appointment of a person to read these 
prayers, therefore, is virtually an argument 
of his being empowered to appoint a deputy 
to act for him, with a view to prevent the 
nullity of the service :—country to jurisdic- 
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tion, which, not depending on a fixed period, 
is not therefore defeated by delay. 

But the decrees of the deputy, passed in his 
presence, or with his approbatt m, are valid . 
—If a Kazje, not having power to appoint a 
deputy, should neverthles? appoint one, and 
the said deputy, either in presence of the 
Kazee, or in his absence, but with his appro¬ 
bation, pass a decree, the decree so pished is 
valid ; —in the same manner as where die 
agent of an agent performs any act m the 
presence of the agent, or with his consent, in 
which case such act is valid.—The ground of 
this is that the decree being passed in the 
presence of the Kazee, or with his appro¬ 
bation, and the act being performed in the 
presence of the agent, or with his appro¬ 
bation, the judgment and reflection of the 
Kazee himself is therefore exerised in the 
case of the decree passed by his deputy.— 
and the judgement and reflection of the agent 
in the case of the deed done by his agent,— 
which is what was required. 

If he appoint a deputy, by authority, he 
cannot afterwards dismiss him. — If the Imam 
give authority to the Kazee to appoint whom¬ 
soever he pleased his agent, the person whom 
he appoints b. comes in that case the deputy 
of the Sultan; and the Kazee is not entitled 
to dismiss him. 

He must maintain and enforce the equal 
decree of every other Kazee. — It is in¬ 
cumbent upon every Kazee to maintain and 
enforce the decree of another Kazee, unless 
such decree be repugnant to the doctrine of 
the Kora , or of the Sonna, or of the opinions 
of our doctors ; in other words, unless it be 
a decision unsupported by authority.—It is 
related, in the Jama Sagheer. that if a 
Kazee pass a decree in a metter concerning 
which different opinions have been given, 
and be afterwards succeeded by another 
Kazee of a different opinion with respect to 
that matter, the latter Kazee must never¬ 
theless enforce the decree so made ; for it is 
a rule that when a Kazee passes a decree in 
a doubtful case, the decree is execut* d 
accordingly ; not is it permitted to a suc¬ 
ceeding Kazee to rescind it because although 
the succeeding Kazee be tqual in poin of 
judgment to his predecessor, still the ju, g- 
ment of the predecessor is in this instance 
allowed a superiority, because of its having 
been exercised in passing the decree ; and 
therefore it cannot be affected by the judg 
ment of his successor, which is deemed 
inferior from its not having been exercised. 

His determinat.on in a doubtful case is 
valid, although it be repungnant to the tenets 
of his sect. —If a Kaz e, in a doubtfu 
case, determine country to his tenets, from 
having forgotten the principles of his sect, 
such decree must neverthless be enforced, 
according to Haneefa,—If, on the contrary, 
he pass such decree knowingly, and not 
through forgetfulness, there are in that case 
two opinions recorded.—According to one, 
the decree must be enforced in that instance 
also, because the error in is is uncertain — 


In the opinion of the two disciples the 
decree must not be enforced in either case ; 
that is, whether the error be wilful, or pro¬ 
ceed from forgetfulness : and this is the 
approved exposition.—By a doubtful case is 
meant one in regard to which there is no 
particular ordinance, either by the word of 
God, or by the Prophet, and concerning 
which, consequently, different opinions have 
been supported by the companions and their 
followers.—Where a great number, however, 
have concurred and only a few have differed, 
it is not considered as a doubtful case. 

An article decreed unlawful . upon evi¬ 
dence, continues so, although the evidence 
prove fats*. — Everything of which the 
illegality is decieed by the Kazee from 
apparent circumstances, that is to say, 
from the testimony of witness, although 
in reality such testimony be false, is never¬ 
theless ipso facto unlawful,*—This is ac¬ 
cording to Haneefa : and he is also of the 
same opinion where the Kazee decrees the 
legality of a thing; provided, however, that 
the claim of the plaintiff be founded on sotr.e 
determinate plea, such as purchase, lease, 
or marriage,—as if, for instance, he should 
claim a female slave by asserting that he 
had purchased her, 

A decree cannut be passed against an 
absentee but in presence of his represen - 
tatiye. — The Kazee must not pass a decree 
against an absentee unless in the presenee 
| of his. representative.—Shafei maintains 
that it is lawful for a Kazee to pass a de¬ 
cree against an absentee ; because, upon 
the establishment of proof by testimony 
the right in the judgment of the Kazee 
becomes evident —The arguments of our 
doctors upon this point are twofold — First, 
the passing of a decree on the testimony of 
witnesses is with a view to put an end to 
contention; and as contention supposes a 
Refusal on the part of the defendant, it 
follows that as his absence precludes the 
ossibility of his refusal, no contention can 
ave existed. Secondly, the absence of 
the defendant admits of two suppositions, 
namely, that (if present) he would either 
have acknowledged the claim, or denied it : 
if the former, the Kazee must have passed a 
decree upon that ground ; or, if the letter, 
upon testimony. Now decrees passed on 
those different grounds are of a distinct 
nature, since that which is founded on tes- 
timoney is binding on all men, whereas the 
other, is not.—Where, therefore, the defen¬ 
dant is absent, it becomes a matter of doubt 
with the Kazee wl at kind of decree he ought 
to pass ; and hence it is requisite that he sus¬ 
pend it until the arrival of the defendant, 


•For instance, if two people declare that 
there is a drop of wine in a particular vessel 
of water, and the Kazee in consequence de¬ 
cree it to be unlawful, it must be considered 
as such, although the falsity of their decla- 
ldtion be afterwards proved. 
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when the nature of the decree he ought to 
pass will be ascertained. 

Nor against one who first npvos s the claim 
and then disappears.—I p a defendant, having 
first denied the claim, should afterwards dis¬ 
appear in that case also the Kazee must sus¬ 
pend his proceeding during his absence, 
because is is requisite that the denial exist 
at the time of passing the decree, which >s 
not the case in the present instance.—The 
opinion of Aboo Yoosaf. on this cas"*, is 
different.—It is to be observed that the 
representative of an absentee N either one 
appointed hy himself to act for him (such 
as an agent), or one appointed by nw (such 
as an executor nominated bv the Kazee). or. 
lastly, one who stands as virtual represen¬ 
tative, by the claim which th» plaintiff pre¬ 
fers against the absentee being also a cau«e 
of claim against some person present. This 
last may occur in various modes ; and *he 
following may serve for an example —A 
person establishes, by testimony, his right 
to a house in the possession of a particular 
person, in virtue of his havine purchased it 
from an absentee, who was at the time the j 
proprietor of it and from whom the present 
possessor has usurped it ;—in which case, if 
the possessor denv all this, and the plaintiff 
establish it by evidence, the Kazee may pass 
a decree relating both to the absentee and 
the person present ; nor would the denial of 
the sa'e by the absence if he should after 
wards return, be credited, because the pur- j 
chase of the house from its proprietor is the 
cause of that which the paintiff claims from 
the person present, namely, the right of pro¬ 
perty in the house. In such case, therefore, 
the person present stands as the agent for 
the absentee, and his denial is consequently 
equivalent to that of the absentee.—The 
group of this is that the plaintiff is not 
capable of proving his claim against the 
person present, unless he first establish it 
against the sentence. The person present 
is therefore considered as the resoresentative 
of the absentee ; and hence the decree of the 
Kazee against the person present stands as the 
decree against the absentee —Where, how¬ 
ever, the claim of the plaintiff upon the 
absentee is the condition of something which 
he claims against the person present, the 
latter is not in that case considered as the 
representative of the absentee. A full dis¬ 
cussion of this if to he found ir. the Jama. 

The Kazee mav lend the proper tv of or 
phatis,— It is lawful for Kazee to lend the 
property of orphans, keeping a record of it in 
writing because such loans is advantageous 
for the orphans, since it tends to preserve 
and secure their properly ; and the Kazee 
has the power of enforcing the restitution of 
it. An executor, on the contrary, is respon¬ 
sible for the property he lends, as is also a 
father, because neither of them has the power 
of enforcing a restitution of it. 


CHAPTER. III. 

OF ARBITRATION* 

An arbitrator must possess the qualities 
essential to a Kazee ,—-If two persons a point 
an arbitrator,! and express theirs atisfaction 
with the award pronounced by him, such 
award is valid ; because, as these persons 
have a power with respect to themselves, 
they consequently possess a right to appoint 
an arbitrator between them, and his award 
is therefore binding upon them. This is 
where the person so appointed possess the 
Qualifications of a Kazee ; for the stands 
in that relation to the other two, it is there¬ 
fore reguisite that he be competent to dis¬ 
charge the function of a Kazee. 

He must not he a slave , an infidel, a slan • 
dcied or an infiant .— It is not lawful to 
appoint a slave, or an infidel, or a person 
that, has been punished for slander, or an 
infant, to act as an arbitrator ; because none 
of these if compctant to be a witness. 

But he mdy he an unjust person .—Ir an 
unjust man be appointed an arbitrator, it is 
! valid, because of the validity of his appoint- 
ivrnt to the office of Kazee, as has been 
already exrla’ned. 

Either party may retract from the give • 
(rattan before the award — If two men ap¬ 
point another an arbitrator, still it is lawful 
for either of them to recede before he gives 
his award, because as the arbitrator has 
j received his powers from them he cannot 
j exert those powers without their consent. 
The award, however, when giv*n, is binding 
upon them, as the power of the arbitrator 
over them was established by their own 
agreement. 

On a reference to the Kazee, he must give 
effect to the award, if approved .—Ir the 
parties refer the award of the arbitrator to 
the Kazee, and it be conformable to his 
opinion, he must cause it to be carried into 
'execution, because it would be useless to 
annul it, and then pass a similar decree,— 
But if it he contrary to his opinion, he must 
annul it, as the award of an arbitrator is not 
binding on the Kazee, since he did not autho¬ 
rize it. 

Reference to an arbitrator is invalid in 
cases of punishment or retaliation .— The 
ap* ointment of an arbitrator is not valid in 
cases where punishment or retaliation is 
incurred, because the party has no power 
over his own blood, and is therefore not 
capable of assignirg it to others. Lawyers 
have observed that the particular exception 
of retaliation and punishment affords an 
argument of the legality of arbitration in 
all other coutested questions, such as divorce, 
marriage, and the like. This is approved. 
Still, however, there is a necessity for rati¬ 
fication of the award in these cases by a 
decree of the Kazee, in order that a control 
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being maintained ov.*r manknd, their pre¬ 
sumption may be restrained, for otherwise 
men would continually settle their differences 
by a private reference, without regard to the 

LAW, 

An arbitrator's award of a fine aga nsf 
the tribe of an offander is of m effect. — If, 
in a case of homicide from error, the slayer 
and the heir of the deceased appoint an 
arbitrator and he award a fine of blood to 
be paid by the tribe of the slayer, such 
award is of one effect ; in other words : the 
heir is not entitle ! o exa:t such tine from 
the tribe in virtue of the award, for it has 
no force over them, as they did not authorize 
the arbitrator. 

Nor against the offender himself, unless he 
acknowledge the offence.— If also, the arbi¬ 
trator award the fine to be paid by the 
slayer, the Kazee must annul it, as being 
contrary to the law, which prescribes the 
fine to be paid by the tribe ;—excepting, 
however, where the fact is proved by the 
confession of the slayer ; for in tint case the 
tribe are not liable to the fine. 

He may examine witness—An arbitrator 
is empowered to hear the witnesses of the 
plaintiff, and also to pass an award upon the 
denial or acknowledment of the parties, 
because this is agreeable to the law. 

The varties , ocfenowlfdgtng an arbitrator's 
decree cannot afterwards letract from it 
—If an arbitrator give information to the 
Kazee of the acknowledgment of one of the 
parties, or of the integrity of the witnesses, 
at a time when both the parties continue to 
adhere to his award, such information must 
be credited, and the Kazee must not after¬ 
wards credit the denial of either of the 
parties, as the arbitrator's authority still 
continues unshaken.—If, on the other hand, 
he give information to the Kaze related to 
his award (that is, if the parties dispute con¬ 
cerning his award,—one of them saying that 
“it was to such or such effect," and the 
other denying this, and the arbitrator inform 
the Kazee that “he has award so and 
so"),—-his information must not be credited, 
since in such case his authority no longer 
endures. 

Any award passed m favou~ of a parent, 
child , or wife , is null —The determination 
of every person acting in the capacity of a 
judge (whether he be a Kazee or an arbitra¬ 
tor) in favour of his father, his mother, his 
child, or his wife, is null and void, because 
evidence in favour of any of these relations 
being unlawful on account of the suspicion 
which it suggests, a determination in their 
favour is also unlawful, for the same reason. 
—A determination, however, against any of 
these relations is valid, because evidence 
against them is accepted, since it is liable to 
no suspicion. 

Joint arbitrators must act conjunctively .— 
If two persons be appointed arbitrations, it 
is incumbent upon them to act conjunctively 
in giving a determination, as this is a matter 
which requires wisdom and judgment. 


Section. 

Miscellaneous Cases relative to Judicial 
Decssions . 

No act can be performed him respect to 
the unaer storey of a house, which may any 
may affect the building —In a house of which 
the upper storey belongs to one man, and the 
under storey to another, the proprietor of the 
under storey is not entitled to drive in a nail, 
i or to make a window, without the permission 
of the proprietor of the upper storey.—This 
is the doctrine of Haneefa. The two dis¬ 
ciples hold that the proprietor of the under 
storey mav do any act whatever with respect 
to it, provided injury result to the upper 
storey. The same disagreement also subsis f 
will regard to the proprietor of the upper 
storey building upon that foundation. Some 
of our lawyers remark that the doctrine 
ascribed to the two disciples is only an ex¬ 
planation of that of Haneefa, and that, in 
reality, there exists no disagreement between 
them.—Others again say that, according to 
the two d sciples, there is a prefect freedom ; 
—in other words, either of the proprietors is 
at full liberty to do whatever act he pleases 
with relation to his property ; for property, 
in its very nature, implies a perfect freedom 
with regard to it, restrictions upon it being 
merely supervenient to another. Hdnce it 
the detriment be only doubtful, and not 
inevitable, the proprietor cannot lawfully be 
restrained from acting upon his own pro¬ 
party. According to Haneefa, on the other 
hand, there is restriction ;—in other words, 
neither of the proprietors is premitted to do 
any acts with regard to their resDective pro¬ 
perty without the peimission of the other, 
because such acts affect a place with which 
the right of another is connected, and that 
right is sacred from any act of his, in the 
same manner as the right of a mortgager or 
a lessee —Besides, the freedom and absolute¬ 
ness of the property to its owner is here 
supervenient, since it depens on the con¬ 
sent of another : so long, therefore, as that 
consent is doubtful, the original restriction 
oparates. In these cases, moreover the 
detriment is not eventual but is in some 
degree certain ; since the driving in of a 
nail or wedge, or the breaking of the wall to 
make a window, tends to weaken the edifice, 
whence these acts are prohibited. 

A passage cannot be made into a private 
lane. If there be a long lane, parallel to 
which, either on the right or left, runs 
another iong lane, not a thoroughfare (that 
is, not open at both ends), it is not permitted 
to any of the inhabitants of the first lane to 
make a door to open into the second lane ; 
because the object of making a door is to 
obtained a passage to end fro ; and the second 
lane in not free to the inhabitants of the first 
since not being a thoroughfare, the right of 
passage through it belongs only to the In 
habitants of it.—Some have said that it is 
perfectly lawful for any of the inhabitants 
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of the first lane to open a door into the 
second ; because the opening of a door is 
nothing more than the breaking of a wall 
by its propr'etor, which is lawful ; but that 
the prohibition against passing to and fro 
nevertheless remains in force. The authentic 
doctrine, however, is, that the opening of a 
door, in such case, is unlawful ; because after 
the door is opened it will be difficult to pre¬ 
vent a continual thoroughfare ; and also, 
because there is a possibility that after some 
time the right of passage might be claimed 
by the person who made the door, and the 
very circumstance of the door might be 
pleaded as a proof of his right. If, however, 
the second lane be not long, but short, the 
inhabitants of the first lane have a right to 
open doors into it : because they have a 
right of passage through it, since on account 
of its shortness it is considered as a court, 
in which all have a right of participating, 
whence it is that they have all an equal claim 
of Shaffa in case of the sale of any of the 
houses in it. 

An indefinite claim may be compounded .— 
If a person vaguely claim something belong¬ 
ing to a house, and the proprietor of the 
house deny his right to anvthing, but after¬ 
wards compound with him for his c'aim, such 
composition is valid ; for although the article 
in dispute was not known, yet a composition 
with a known article for one that is unknown 
is lawful, according to our doctors, since as 
the article compounded for merely drops, the 
uncertainty concerning it can never create 
strife ;—for uncertainty, in a matter which 
drops, leaves no room for contention, as this 
cannot occur but in cases of uncertainty 
respecting things the delivery of which is 
required. 

Case of a claim fonnded on gift and 
purchase. —If • person claim a house in the 
possession of another, on the plea 'that “ the 
possessor had, at a former period, made a 
gift of it to him,'* and upon being required 
to produce evidence, should then say, “he 
denied the gift, and I therefore bought the 
house from him,” and produce witnesses, 
and they attest the purchase, but state the 
date of it to be antecedent to the gift, such 
testimony is not admissible, because of its 
differing from the assertion of the claimant 
with respect to the date of the deeds 
whereas, if they were to a'test the purchase 
as having been made posterior to the gift 
their testimony would, in that case, be 
admitted, because of its conformity to the 
claimant's plea. If, on the other hand, he 
plead a gift, and then bring witnesses to 
prove the purchase previous to the gift, 
without mentioning the denial of the eift 
by the donor, in this instance also the 
evidence is not admissible.—This is men¬ 
tioned in various copies of the Jama Sagheer ; 
and the reason of it is that the claim of the 
house, in virtue of a gift, is an acknow¬ 
ledgment of its being the property of the 
giver ; but from which the claimant after¬ 
wards recedes by declaring that he had 
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purchased it prior to the gift ; which is a 
contradiction ; it is otherwise in the former 
case ; for there the purchase is declared to 
be posterior to the gift ; and a declaration 
to this effect, so far from denying the 
property to have existed in the donor at 
the time of the gift, is rather a confirmation 
of it. 

If the purchase of female slave be denied 
by the purchaser, the master may cohabit with 
her. —If a person pos essed of a female slave 
say to another, "you purchased this slave 
from me, and have not paid me the price.” 
and the other deny the sale, and the possessor 
of the slave determine in his own mind to 
drop the suit, and of consequence refrain 
from any further contention withe other, 
he may then lawfully cohabit with the, since 
the denial of the purchaser annuls the sale 
in the same manner as where both parties 
deny it. 

Objection. - How can th^ sale be annulled 
by the mere determination of the seller in 
his own mind to relinquish the suit, since 
no contracts can be annulled by the mere 
determination on annual them ; whence it 
is that, in a sale with an option, If the 
possessor of the option determine to annul 
it, still the annulment does not take place 
immediately on the forming of such resolu¬ 
tion ? 

Reply. —In the case in question the sale 
does not become null merely by the deter¬ 
mination, but because of the determination 
being joined to a conduct that manifests 
it, such as the detention of the slave in 
the proprietor's possession, his carrying 
her away from the place of contention to 
his own house, and his using her an a ser¬ 
vant. 

In the receipt of money, the declaration of 
the receiver must be credited with mpect to 
the qmitty—I f a person acknowledge that 
he had received ten dirms from a mother, but 
afterwards assert that they were Zeyf, or 
bad, in that sase his declaration must be 
credited ; because bad dirms. although of 
an inferior value, are nevertheless of the 
species of dirms, whence if, in a Sirf sale, a 
person take possession of bad ones in ex¬ 
change for good, it is valid As, moreover, 
a receipt of dirms is not restricted to good 
ones, it does not follow, from his acknowledg¬ 
ment of the seisin, that the dirms were 
good ; and such being the case, his declara¬ 
tion must be credited, because he denies the 
receipt of good dirms, which is his right.— 
It would be otherwise if he were to declare 
that "he had received ten good dirms,” or 
that "he had received his right,” or "the 
price of his wares,” or “a discharge of his 
claims,” and afterwards to allege that the 
dirms were bad ; for in neither of these 
cases would his declaration be credited ; 
because in the first case he expressly ac¬ 
knowledges the receipt of good dirms ; and 
in the three following he makes such ac¬ 
knowledgment by implication, and there¬ 
fore his subsequent declaration to the coa- 
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trary, being considered as a prevarication, is 
not credited.* 

A creditor denying his ae 1 'tor's acknow¬ 
ledgement cannot afterward- substantiate his 
claim but by proof, or the debtor's verification 
—If one person say to another, "I owe you 
one thousand dirms," and the other reply, 
'you do not owe me anything," but after¬ 
wards, in the same meeting, say, "you owe 
me one thousand dirms in that case he is 
not entitled to anything unless he adduce 
proof, or the debtor verify his assertion ; 
because the debtor’s acknowledgment was 
virtually annulled by his denial ; and his 
subsequent assertion of course becomes a 
claim de novo, which therefore requires 
either to be proved, or to be, verified by 
the debtor. It is otherwise where a person 
says to another, "you bought certain goods 
from me," and that other denies ; for he 
might nevertheless afterwards, without 
prevarication, confirm the declaration of 
the person in question in the same meeting ; 
because in a contract of sale one of the 
parties only cannot annul it ; in the same 
manner as one of them is incapable of 
making it. — The reason of this is that the 
acknowledgment of a contract of sale is th# 
right of the buyer and seller jointly, and 
therefore the contract is not annulled by the 
denial of the purchaser only ; the confirma¬ 
tion of the purchaser, therefore, after his 
denial, is valid, since his denial did not 
occasion an annulment.—A person, on the 
contrary, in whose favour an acknowledg¬ 
ment is made, may of himself annul such 
acknowledgment by a rejection of it ; and 
his subsequent assertion corresponding with 
the acknowledgment is not a corroboration 
of it, because the acknowledgment did not 
then exist, it having been virtually done 
away by his rejection of it.—Hence the 
subsequent assertion is a clai n de n:>vo 
which consequently require either proof by 
witnesses, or the verification of the debtor. 

In a claim for debt, th* evidence of the 
debtor, proving a discharge , must be credited. 
—If a person make a claim upon another, 
and that other declare that he never owed 
him anything, and the plaintiff prove, by 
witnesses, that the defendant owes him one 
thousand dirms, and the defendant, on the 
other hand, prove by witnesses that has 
paid the same, in that case the evidence of 
the defendant must be credited ; an 1 in the 
same manner also, the evidence of the de 
fendant must be credited, in case it tend to 
establish his having obtained a releasement 
or discharge of the claim —Ziffer maintains 
that the evidence of the defendant must not 
be credited, since payment is a branch of 
obligation, and the defendant having denied 


# Here follows an account of the different 
gradations of dirms from good to bad, which 
is omitted in the translation, as it will 
hereafter be fully explained in its proper 
olace. 


the existence of the obligation at any period, 
is therefore evidently guTty of prevarication. 
Our doctors, on the other hand, argue that a 
consistency with regard to the denial and the 
proof is here poosible, because unjust debts 
are sometimes paid to avoid litigation, and 
releasements from them are likewise some¬ 
times given. Sometimes, also, a defendant, 
after denying the validity of the claim, 
compounds with the plaintiff ; and in such 
case he is bound to pay the composition, 
notwithstanding the debt for which it was 
made may have been unbest.—If the defen¬ 
dant declare, "I owe you nothing," in that 
case also his evidence, to the effect above 
recited, is creditable, because of its perfect 
conformity with the assertion that "he owes 
him nothing," which evidently means at 
that time, inasmuch as he proves that he 
had afterwards paid it to him.—But if he 
were to say, "I never cwed you anything, 
and I do not know you,"—the evidence he 
might afterwards produce of his having 
paid the debt, or of his having obtained a 
rekasement from it, would not be credited ; 
because the contradiction between his asser¬ 
tion and the evidence cannot in this case be 
reconciled, since no man enters into the 
business of giving of receiving with one 
of whom he has no knowledge.—-Kadooree 
| remarks that in this case also the evidence 
; must be credited, because the contradiction 
that subsist is not wholly irreconcileable. 
inasmuch as women who are kept concealed 
often transact business mediately through 
others, without knowing the person with 
whom the business is concluded ; and it also 
often happens that men of rank, when a mob 
assemble at their door and make a noise, 
desire their agents to give them some money 
to pacify them. 

Case of a disputed purchase of a defective 
slave. — If a person declare that " he has 
purchased a female slave from another," 
and that other deny that he had ever sold 
her to him, and the purchaser having proved 
his assertion by witnesses, an additional 
finger be discovered on the hand of the slave, 
and the seller prove by evidence that the 
purchaser had exempted him from responsi¬ 
bility for every defect, in that case the testi¬ 
mony of the seller must be rejected, since he 
is evidently guilty of prevarication. This 
is the doctrine of the Zahir Rawayet, It is 
related, as an opinion of Aboo Yoosaf, that 
the evidence of the seller must be credited, 
because of the analogy of this case to that 
of debt, as before explained, in which it 
was shown that there was a possibility of 
reconciling the contradiction ; for a recon¬ 
cilement of the contradiction is also possible 
in this case, by supposing the seller to have . 
been an agent for another, on which supposi¬ 
tion the declaration of the proprietor, that 
"he had not sold the slave," would have 
been true, and his subsequent plea, of having 
been exempted from a responsibility for de¬ 
fects, would also have been valid. Thus the 
apparent contradiction is capable of recon- 
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cilement. The ground on which the Zahir 
Rawayet proceeds is, the plea of having 
been exempted from a warranty against de¬ 
fects is an acknowledgment of the existence 
of the sale, which he had before denied, and 
hence it necessarily follows that he prevari¬ 
cated. It is otherwise in the case of debt, 
for in that case th ■ payment is no argument 
of the respondent's acknowledging thj exist¬ 
ence of it, since (as has been before explained) 
unjust debts are often paid to avoid strife. 

A deea suspended, in its effect, upon th^ 
u>tl/ of God, is null. — If a person, having 
acknowledged a debt to another, should sub 
scdbeadeed to that effect, and at the con¬ 
clusion of it insert the following sentence, 
"Whosoever produces this deed of acknow 
ledgment. and claims the thing recited 
therein, is proprietor thereof, if it please 
God " or, if a person, having sold some¬ 
thing to another, should at the end of the 
b ll of sale 'insert the following sentence, 
"If any person shall hereafter claim the 
property of the subject of the sale, in that 
case I am answerably for the same, if it 
please God," —in b »th these cases the deeds 
are of no effect ; whence, in the first case, 
the acknowledgment is null, and in the 
second, the sale is invalid. The two disci¬ 
ples hold that in the former case the debt is 
binding, and in the later case the sale is 
valid ; because in their op nion the condition 
"if it please God" applies, not to the general 
purport of the deed, but mere'y (in the 
former instance) to the expression, "Who¬ 
ever produces this deed of acknowledgment," 
and so forty.—or (in the latter) to the ex¬ 
pression, "If any person shall hereafter 
claim," and so forth ; because the design, in 
drawing up deeds of acknowledgment and 
of sale is merely to corroborate and confirm 
the act ; and if the expression in question 
had a reference to the whole deed, this design 
would be defeated. Haneefa, on the con¬ 
trary, being of opinion that this condition 
applies to the whole of the deed, therefore 
holds to be invalid * It is to be observed, 
that if a blank be left at the end ofabillof 
sale or deed of acknowledgment, and the 
words "if it please God" be afterwards 
written, our lawyers are of opinion that 
the clause does not affect the bill or the 
deed, because the blank, in either case, 
marks the conclusion. 


CHAPTER IV. 

OF THE DECREES OF A KAZEE RBLATIVE TO 
INHERITANCE. 

Case of the widow of a Christian claming 
her inheritance after having embraced the 
faith If a Christian die, and his widow 

*Thc arguments both of the two disciples 
and of Haneefa are more fully detailed in the 
original ; but as they relate to principles 
proper to the Arabic language, the trans¬ 
lator has given only the substance of them. 


appear before the Kazee as a Musslima, and 
declare that "she had become so since the 
death of her husband," and the heirs declare 
that she had become so before his death, 
their declaration must be credited. Ziffer is 
of opinion that the declaration of the widow 
must be credited .* because the change of 
her religion, as being a supervenient cir¬ 
cumstance, must be referred to the nearest 
possible period The arguments of our 
doctors are. that as the cause of her exclu¬ 
sion from inheritance, founded on difference 
of faith, exists in the present, it must there¬ 
fore be considered an extant in the preterite, 
from the argument of the present ; —in the 
same manner as an argument is derived 
from the present, in a case relative to 
the running of the watercourse of a mill ; 
—that is to .say, if a dispute arise between 
the lessor and lessee of a water-mill, the 
former asserting that the stream had run 
from the period of the lease till the present 
without interruption, and the latter denying 
this, in that case, if the stream be running 
at the period of contention, the assertion of 
the lessor must be credited, but if otherwise, 
that of the lessee. As, moreover, an argu¬ 
ment drawn from apparent circumstances is 
proof sufficient to set aside the claim of a 
plaintiff, it follows that the argument in 
question suffices, on behalf of the heirs, to 
defeat the plea of the widow. With re¬ 
spect to what Ziffer objects, it is to be 
observed that he has regard to the argument 
of apparent circumstances, for establishing 
the claim of the wife upon her husband’s 
estate, and an argument of this nature does 
not suffice as proof to establish a right 
although it would suffice to annul one. 

Case of the Christian uhdoui of a Mussul¬ 
man claiming under the same circumstance. 
— If a Mussulman, whose wife was once a 
Christian should die, and the widow appear 
before the Kazee as a Musslima and declare 
that she had embraced the faith prior to the 
death of her husband, and the heirs assert 
the contrary, in this case also the assertion 
of the heirs must be credited, for no regard 
is paid, in this instance, to any argument 
derived from present circumstances (as in 
the case of the water-mill), since such an 
argument is not capable of establishing 
claim, and the widow ia here the claimant 
i of her husband's property With respect to 
the heirs on the contrary, they are repel- 
| lants of the claim; and probability is an 
argument in their favour, since the Isiamism 
of the widow is supervenient, and is there¬ 
fore an argument against her. 

A trustee on the decease of his primipal, 
must pay the deposit to whomsoever he ac¬ 
knowledges as heis.—I f a person who had 
deposited four thousand dirms in the hands 
of another should die, and the trustee ac¬ 
knowledge a certain person to be the son ot 
the deceased and his true and only heir, he 
is bound to pay to that person the four 
thousand dirms which he held in trust •. 
because in this case he makes an acknr -v 
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ledgment that what he retains in trust, is 
the right of the heir, and consequently it is 
the same as if, during the life of the person 
from whom he received the deposit, he had 
acknowledged that it was his right. It is 
otherwise where a trustee makes an ac¬ 
knowledgment that a certain person has 
been appointed an agent for seisin by the 
proprietor, or that such an one has purchased 
the deposit from the proprietor ; for in that 
case he cou’d not be desired to deliver up 
the deposit, because this acknowledgment 
proves the actual existence of the depositor, 
since it shows him to be still living. His 
acknowledgment, therefore, of the agency 
or the purchase, is an acknowledgment 
affecting the property of another : but this 
cannot be objected to an acknowledgment 
made by a trustee after the death of the 
proprietor, for upon that event the property 
devolves upon the heirs. It is otherwise 
where a debtor acknowledges that a certain 
person has been appointed agent for seisin 
by his creditor ; for the acknowledgment 
here relates to his own property, inasmuch 
as he pays the debt by means of his own 
property, and the agent receives the same ; 
and hence, after such acknowledment, he 
becomes bound to pay it. If the trustee, 
after manking an acknowledgment in favour 
of the son and heir, in the manner above 
related, should again make an acknowledg¬ 
ment in favour of another son, and the one 
first acknowledged deny the same, in that case 
he [the trustee] is bound to pay the whole 
to that one ; because after such acknowledg¬ 
ment became binding (in the manner already 
exp’a ned) his tenure of the property was 
no longer valid ; and hence his subsequent 
acknowledgment in favour of the other son 
is an acknowledgment with respect to the 
absolute property of the first son, and is con- 
6equently invalid.—in the same manner as 
helds where the first son is notorious,—and 
also, because, as at the time when he [the 
trustee] made the acknowledgment in favour 
of the first son, no other son appeared to 
assert his right, the acknowledgment was 
therefore valid : but as the first son is pre¬ 
sent to deny the kacnowledgment afterwards 
made in favour of the second son that 
acknowledgment is therefore invalid. 

In the division of an estate, the Kazee must 
not demand any security from the heirs or 
creditors in behalf of those who may be absent. 
—When a division is made of the effects of 
a deceased person between his heirs and 
creditors, the Kazee must not require security 
either from the heirs or the creditors, as a 
precaution in case of the appearance of more 
heirs or more creditors, for this would be op¬ 
pression, as being a deviation from common 
practice. This is according to Haneefa. The 
two disciples maintain that he must require 
security. This disagreement relates to a case 
where the debt of the creditors and the right 
of inheritance is proved by evidence, and 
where they severally declare that they know 
of no other debtors or heirs than themselves. 


The reasoning adduced by the two disciples 
in support of their opinion is, that the Kazee 
is the conservator of the rights of the absent ; 
and it is most probable that some of the 
creditors or heirs may be absent, since death 
is often sudden, and may happen at a time 
when they are not all present; and as the 
taking of security is on this account an 
advisable precaution, the Kazee must there¬ 
fore take this precaution, in the same manner 
as he exacts security when he delivers a 
trove, or a fugitive slave, to the owner, or 
when he awards maintenance to a wife from 
the estate of her absent husband. The argu¬ 
ments of Haneefa upon this point are two¬ 
fold. First, the right of those that are 
present is established with certainty in case 
of there being no absent heirs, and is appa¬ 
rently established in the mean time even if 
there be absent heirs ; and as it is incumbent 
on the Kazee to act according to what is 
apparent to him, he must not suspend his 
proceedings in favour of those that are pre¬ 
sent, by exacting security for the rights of 
the absent, whose actual existence is uncer¬ 
tain ;—in the same manner as where a person 
establishes t e purchase of any thing in the 
hands of another,—or a debt due to him by 
a slave ; that is, if a person prove a right by 
purchase to a thing in the possession of 
another, it is the duty of the Kazee imme¬ 
diately to order it to be delivered to him 
without exacting security although another 
may eventually appear and claim it in virtue 
of a prior purchase ; and in the same man¬ 
ner, if a person prove a debt due to him by 
a slave, the Kazee must order the slave to be 
sold, the end that payment may be made 
from the price, without exacting any security, 
although there be a possibility of another 
creditor afterwards appearing. Secondly, 
the principal is unknown, and security is 
invaiid if the principal be not clearly pointed 
out,—as where, for instance, a person says to 
several debtors, “I am bail for one of you." 
in which case the security is invalid, becaase 
the actual principal is not signified, notwith¬ 
standing there be a certainty of his existence, 
In the case in question, therefore, the secu¬ 
rity is invalid «t fortiori, since even the ex¬ 
istence of the principal is uncertain. It is 
otherwise in the case of decreeing mainte¬ 
nance to the wife of an absentee from the 
effects of her husband, because her right 
being known and established the person in 
favour of whom the security is given is not 
uncertain. With respect to the case of a 
fugitive slave, or a trove property, there are 
two traditions. Concerning those, however, 
there is also a difference of opinion. Some 
have said that if the Kazee give a trove pro¬ 
perty to the proprietor, on his describing the 
marks, or a fugitive slave to his master, on 
the acknowledgment of the slave that “the 
said person is his master," it is incumbent 
upon him, in either case ; to take security. 
And all our doctors coincide in this opinion ; 
because the right of the receiver is not 
proved, whence it is in the power of the 
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Kazee, if he please, to withhold the slave 
from the person in question altogether. 

In the joint inheritance of a property held 
by a third person, the present heir receives 
his share; but not security is required in 
behalf of him who is absent —Ip a person 
prove by evidence, that a house then in the 
possession of another had been left between 
him and his brother, who is absent, in that 
case one half of the house mist be given 
to him and the other half left in the hands 
of the person who his possession ; and no 
security must be exacted fro.n him. This 
is according to Haneeta. The two disciples 
are of opinion, that if the possessor deny the 
right, the share of the absent brother must 
be put into the hands of a trustee until his 
return ; but if he acknowledge the right it 
must then be left in his possession ;—for they 
argue that a denier, as being an opponent, 
cannot be trusted with the property ; whereas 
it may be entrusted to an acknowlndger, as 
he is a friend and confident. The argument 
of Haneefa is that the decree of the Kazee, 
awarding that “the deceased left the house 
to his heirs," is a decree merely in favour of 
the deceased; for inheritance cannot take 
place unless the property of the person 
through whom it devolves be proved ; and 
as there is a probability of the deceased 
having constituted the possessor trustee, it 
follows that the house cannot be taken from 
him ; as holds in the case of his acknow¬ 
ledging it. In regard to his denial, it is 
vistually annulled by the decree of the 
Kazee; and their is a probability of his not 
denying the right again, because the dispute 
in question has become known both to himself 
and the Kazee. If the claim, in the case in 
question, relate to moveable property, some 
have said that the article is to be taken from 
the possessor, according to all our doctors ; 
because there is a necessity for the conserva¬ 
tion of it; and this is answered in the best 
manner by the taking of it from the possessor, 
who, on account of his denial of his own use. 
of the other, may convert it to his own use, 
either from opposition, or from a belief of 
its being his own right: but when tne Kazee 
takes it from him, and deposits it with a 
trustee, the probabity is that the trustee, 
from his integrity, will take care of it. The 
case is different with respect to immoveable 
property, for that is preserved in itself; 
whence it is that an executor, although he 
have power to sell the moveables of an 
absent heir, arrived at the age of maturity, 
yet cannot do so with regard to his immove¬ 
able property. Others, however have said 
that the same difference of opinion subsists 
with regard to moveable property. It is to be 
spect to immoveable property. It is to be 
observed that opinion of Haneefa, , that 
the half ought to be left in the hands of the 
possessor, is the most authentic, because 
there is a necessity for conservation, and 
his is answered in the best possible manner 
by putting it in the hands of onie who is re¬ 
sponsible in case of its loss, since it it likety 


that he wil be most careful of it The 
possessor, moreover, is responsible in conse¬ 
quence of his denial, whereas a trustee is 
not. With respect to what is further said, 
that “no security must be exacted." it pro¬ 
ceeds on this principle, that the exaction of 
bail is an occasion of litigation and conten¬ 
tion ; and it is the duty of the Kazee to 
prevent these,— iot to excite them. If, in 
the case in question, the absentee return 
there is no necessity for again producing 
evidence, because he is entitled to the half 
in virtue of the K^z:e's decree in favour of 
the heir that was present; for any one of the 
heirs of a deceased person stands as litigant 
on the part of all the others, with respect to 
any thing due to or by (he deceased, whether 
it be debt or substance ; since the decree of 
the Kazee, in such case, is in reality either 
in favor of or against the deceased ; and 
any one of the heirs may stand as his repre¬ 
sentative with respect to such decree. It is 
otherwise with respect to taking possession 
of the portion due to another from the estate 
of a person deceased ; that is to say, a part 
of the heirs, although they be litigants on 
behalf of another heir, cannot, however, 
take possession of his portion on his behalf, 
because a person, in taking possession, acts 
for himself, and is therefore incapable of 
acting in it, as agent, for another. Hence 
the person present is not entitled to receive 
any other portion than his own ; in the same 
manner as where an heir claims a debt 
due to the deceased, and the Kazee passes a 
d*cree in his favour ; in which case the heir, 
although he stood as litigant in behalf of the 
other heir*, is yet not entitled to receive 
their shares of the debt. 

Objection —If one heir be litigant in 
behalf ^f the other, it would follow that each 
creditor is entitled to have recourse to him 
for payment of his demand ; whereas, ac¬ 
cording to law, each is only obliged to pay 
his own share 

Reply.— The creditors are entitled to have 
recourse to one of several heirs only in a case 
where all the effects are in the hands of that 
heir. This is what is stated in the Jama 
Kabeer ; and the reason of it is that although 
any one of the heirs may act as pamtiff in 
a cause on behalf of the others, yet he can¬ 
not act as defendant on their behalf, unless 
the whole of the effects be in his possession. 

An alms-gift of Mai includes all property 
subject to Zakat. — If a person say, *T devote 
my property in alms to the distree ed," in 
that case the word property, thus generally 
used, is construed to mean that part of ha 
property which is subject to Zakat; whereas, 
if a person say, “I bequeath the third of my 
property/' the term property is in that case 
construed to apply to his property of every 
description.—This distinction is according t? 
a favourable construction.—Analogy would 
suggest, in the* former instance also, that the 
whole property is understood ; and this 
topinion has been followed by Ziffer ; because 
he term property [Mai] applies to and in- 
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eludes property of everv description, in a 
case of alms-gift, in the same manner as in 
a case of bequest. The reasons for a imre 
favourable construction of the la* in this 
particular are twofold.— First, anobligUion 
imposed by a person upon himself is analo¬ 
gous to an obligation imposed by Goo ; in 
other words, if a person impose any obliga¬ 
tion on himself, it is valid only withrcsojct 
to those articles concerning which G.>d has 
imposed obligations upon mankind : an obli- 
gation of alms, therefore, imposed by a per¬ 
son upon himself, takis effect only with 
respect to such property as Goo has imposed 
aims upon.—dequest, on the contrary, re¬ 
sembles inh ritince, as the legatee succeed, 
to the property of the deceased in the manner 
of an heir; and hence a bequest of broperty 
is not restricted to any particular description 
of property.— Secondly, from his mode of 
expression it is reasonable to suppose that 
he undertakes to bestow in alms that part of 
his property only which is superflou*, and 
beyond the occasion of his wonts; and this 
is the part on which Zakat is imposed. Be¬ 
quest, on the contrary, as it takes pla e at a 
time when the testator is free fron want, is 
considered as extending to the whole of his 
property —It is to be observed that the 
speaker’s declaration,”! devote my property 
in alms, &c includes also his Ashooree 
lands, according to Aboo Yoosaf, because 
land of this description is subject to the ob¬ 
ligation of alms, agreeably to his tends, that, 
in tithe, the consideration of alms is pre¬ 
dominant.—According to Mohammed, on the 
contrary, his Ashooree land is not included, 
because, agreeably to his tenets, the Con¬ 
sideration of support to the state is pre¬ 
dominant in tithe,—His Khirajee, or tribute 
lands, are, however, not included, according 
to all our doctors, because tribute is designed 
purely as a support to the state, and alms 
are no consideration in it. 

Case of an alms-gift of milk.— Tf a person 
say, '‘I devote my possessions [Milk] in alms 
to the distressed,” there is in that case a 
difference of opinion Some have said thit 
this must be construed to mean the whole of 
his property ; because the term here used ; 
[Milk] is of a more general nature than the 
term Mai used in the former case the 
occasion, moreover, of restricting the aopli- 
cation, in that instance, to such property as 
is subject to Zakat, is purely because of Mai 
being the term used on that occasion in the 
Koran ; and such being the case, the term 
Milk must therefore be explained in its com¬ 
mon acceptation. Others, again, have said 
that the terms Milk and Mol imoort the 
thing in effect ; and this is the better opinion; 
since both terms imply that part of his pro¬ 
perty which exceeds his wants, as was before 
mentioned ; and that is the part of his pro¬ 
perty subject to Zakat.—If, however, a per 
spn have no other prop rty besides what he 
obliges himself to bestow in alms, he must 
in that case reserve a sufficiency for hi* own 
subsistence, and bestow the remainder ; and 


afterwards, upon his acquiring more pro¬ 
perty, bestow a part of it adequate to what 
he had before reserved. With respect to a 
sufficiency for subsistence, Mohammed ha9 
not determined the quantity, because of the 
different conditions of men. Some have said 
that a pers in is to reserve only one day’s 
subsistence, in case of his being an artificer 
or labourer : one month’s subsistence, incase 
he possess houses and shops let out upon 
lease ; one year’s subsistance, in case he 
possess immoveable property of lands ; and 
so on —in proportion to the length of time 
of receiving the income of his property ;—and 
on this principle a merchant is to reserve as 
much as may suffice till the probable return 
of his property. 

The acts of an executor are vaad without 
any formal notification of his aopointment. 
—If a person be appointed executor to 
another, and he be not informed of that cir¬ 
cumstance, but nevertheless sell some part of 
the effects of the deceased, the appointment 
becomes confirmed, and the sale is valid ; 
whereas sale by an agent, on the contrary, is 
not valid, unless he be informed of his 
agency —This distinction is according to the 
Zahir Riwavat. Aboo Yooiaf is of opinion 
that the sde by the exjeuror Is also invalid, 
because an executor is, in fact, a person 
appointed to act as agent after the death 
of the testator , and must therefore be con¬ 
sidered in the same light with an agent 
before death —The reason of the distinction 
as stated in the Zahir Rawayat, is that the 
office of an exceutor is to represent, not to 
act as agent ; for it refers to a period when 
the appoinment of agency would he null. 
The acts of an executor, therefore, do not 
rest upon his knowledge of the testator’s 
will any more than ihe acts of an heir in 
other words, if an heir were to sell some 
part of the effects of the de;eased, not 
knowing that he was dead, the sile would be 
good ; and so also of sale by an executor 
Agency, on the contrary, is merely a delega¬ 
tion, since in the case of agency the power 
and authority of the constituent still endure : 
the acts of an agent, therefore, rest upon his 
knowledge of his appointment.—The ground 
of this is, that in resting the acts of agents 
upon a knowledge of their appointments, 
there is no injury to the constituent, since 
he is himself capable of performing such 
acts : whereas, if the acts of an execu .or 
were suspended on his knowledge of his 
appointment, an injury would result to his 
constituent, who is himself incapable of 
performing such acts. 

An agent's appointment may be established 
by any casual information. — If a man ap¬ 
point another his agent, and, a person 
having brought him intelligence of this,* 


•By a person is here to be understood a 
person not deputed by the constituent, but 
one who having casually heared of the ap¬ 
pointment brings information of it to the 
agent. 
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he immediately* upon the receipt of it, per* absent Mussulman of new ordinances in 
form some act (such as sale, for instance), respect to religion, an^ he should not con- 
in that case the act is valid, whether the form accordingly, Haneefa holds that he 
informant be free or a slave, of mature age is not in that case guilty of any offence; 
or otherwise, an unjust or just man : because whereas the two disciples are of opinion that 
a simple information of his appointment he is. 

establishes hie riwht to act, although it be no AKa 2 ee, ot his Ameen are not liable for 
way binding upon him. any loss which may be incurred to the pre- 

But his dismission cannot be established j uaice of another tn selling on article to 
unless duly attested.— The dismission of an satisfy creditors.— In a Kazee, or Ameen 


agent is not established until it be attested 
to the agent by two persons of unknown 
character, or by one just man. This is the 
doctrine of Haneefa. The two disciples 
have said that the law, in this case, is the 
same as in the preceding : for as the dismis¬ 
sion and appointment of agents are concerns 
of frequent occurrence, the notification of one 
person is therefore sufficient. The argu¬ 
ments of Haneefa are that the simple noti¬ 
fication of dismission is binding, as being a 
cause of the agent’s desisting from action, 
and inducing responsibility for the property 
in his possession. The notification in ques¬ 
tion, therefore, is in one shape evidence, and 
consequently requires one of the two con¬ 
ditions of evinence namely, number [of the 
witnesses] or integrity ; in other words, it 
requires to be attested by one (just person, or 
by two persons of unknown cahracter. It is 
otherwise with respect to the ratification of 
an appointment of agency, since that is no 
way binding, as has been already mentioned. 
—It is also otherwise where the dismission is 
notified by a messenger from the constituent, 
because the word of a message-bearer is 
equivalent to that of the sender of it, from 
necessity, and in that case, therefore, the 
attestation of one just men or two unknown 
men is not required.—The same difference of 
opinion obtains tn cases of information con¬ 
veyed to a master of the crime of his slave, 
~to the Shafee of the sale of a house,—to a 
virgin of her marriage,—or to Mussulman 
converts in a hostile country, who have not 
yet taken refuge in the Mussulman territory, 
of particular ordinances in regard to reli¬ 
gion. Thus if an unjust [person inform a 
master that a particular slave belonging to 
him had committed a crime, and the master 
afterwards sell or emancipate the said slave, 
it is not in that case incumbent upon him to 
pay the atonement, unless the notification of 
the crime be attested by one just man ; or by 
two men of unknown character, according to 
Haneefa : contrary to the opinion of the two 
disciples,— In the same manner also, if an 
unjust person notify the sale of a house to 
the Shafee, or person having the rigt of 
per-emption over it, and the Shafee should 
not thereupon put in his claim of Shaffa, 
still, according to Haneefa, his right is not 
avoided ; whereas, according to the two 
disciples, it is forfeited, bo also, if an 
unjust person notify her marriage to a 
vifgin, and she thereupon remain silent 
such silence, according to Haneefa, is not an 
assent ; but according to the two disciples it 
is.—So likewise, if an unjust man iafor man 


apponinted by him, sell the slave of a certain 
person, in order to discharge the demands 
of his creditors, and the money, after the 
receipt, be lobt or destroyed in the hands of 
the Kazee, or his Ameen, and the slave be 
then proved to have been the property of 
some other person, in that case neither the 
Kazee nor his Ameen is responsible for the 
loss ; because if Kazees were subject to such 
responsibility, no one would accept of the ap¬ 
pointment: and the rights of the people would 
consequently be destryed.—The Kazee, 
therefore, not being responsible for the loss, 
the purchaser is entitled to an indemnifica¬ 
tion from the creditors on whose account the 
sale was made, because of the impractica¬ 
bility of his being indemnified by the party 
; with uhom he made bargain—In the 
same manner as where an incapable infant* 
or an inhibited slave appoints an agent for 
sale, who accordingly sails something on his 
behalf, and, the price being lost after he 
had received it, a right to the thing sold is 
proved by another ; for in that case the claim 
is made on the constituent, and not the agent, 
although he be the party with whom the 
bargain was made. 

7/the loss be incurred bv an executor, act¬ 
ing under the Kazee s order*, the executor is 
indemnified by the creditors — If a Kazee 
command an executor, whom he himself had, 
appointed, ro sell a slave to satisfy the 
credito»s of a deceased peison, and the exe¬ 
cutor. in obedience to this order, accordingly 
sell the slave, and the slave aiterwaros prove 
the right cf another, or die previous to his 
being delivered to the purchaser, and the 
price in the mean time be lost after it had 
been received by the executor,—the purchaser 
must in that case receive an indemnification 
from the executor, not from the Kazee ; be¬ 
cause, having been appointed by the Kazee 
to act as executor to the deceased, he is 
therefore a representative of the deceased, 
and not the Kazee ; and hence, in the 
same manner as the deceased would have been 
responsible under such circumstances, in 
case he had himself made the sale during his 
lifetime, so also is the executor for the sale 
made after his dtath. The purchaser, there¬ 
fore, is entitled to exact the price from the 
executor ; and he, again, is entitled to in¬ 
demnify himself from the creditors, since he 
acted in the business of the sale on their 
behalf.—if. however, any more property of 


* Meaning an infant so young as to be 
incapable of acting for himself. 
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the deceased be afterwards discovered, the 
creditors are entitled to receive from it the 
payment of their debts, which are still held 
to remain in force.—Lawyers have also said 
that the creditors arp, on the r part, entitled 
to receive an indemnification from the estate 
for the com pens ition they made through the 
executor, to the purchaser, since they in¬ 
curred that oss in behalf of the deceased. 

And an infant heir stanas in the same per 
dicament with a creditor in this particular. 
—An intant heir, on whose account any 
thing is sold from the estate of a deceased 
person, is considered in the light of acre- 
ditor ; in other words, if an infant heir stand 
in need of selling something, and the exe¬ 
cutor accordingly make sue i sale for him, 
and the subject of the sale afterwards prove 
the right of another,—in that case the pur¬ 
chaser if entitled to a compensation from the 
executor, and the executor from the beir — 
If, on the ether hand, the Amecn of the 
Kazee sell any thing in behalf of an heir 
which afterwards proves the light of an¬ 
other : the proprietor is in that case entitled 
to receive a compensation directly from the 
heir, provided he be an adult : but if the 
heir be on infant, the Kazee must appoint a 
person for the discharge of the debt from his 
property. 

Section. 

Any person may execute a puniehment by 
the Kazee’s direction. — If a Kazees say to a 
person, “I have sentenced a certain man to 
be stoned ; do you therefore stone him"— 
or, "I have sentenced such a man to have 
his hand cut off; do you therefore cut it 
0 ff ; ”_or ( " I have sentenced this person to 
be scourged ; do you therefore scourge him:" 
—it is lawful for that person to act according 
to the Kazee's orders,—This is the doctrine 
of the Zahir Rawayet.—It is related of Mo¬ 
hammed, that he receded from this doetrine, 
and gave it as his opinion that the Kazee’s 
directions, as here stated, are not to be 
obeyed unless his sentence be attested by 
one just man ; because there is a possibility 
of his being in an error ; and if that should 
appear after the performance of any of these 
acts, it would be impossible to repair the injury 
thereby occasioned. From this it would ap¬ 
pear that the letter of one Kazee to another 
are not valid:—and our modern doctors 
greatly approve of this opinion, because 
many Kazees of the present age are loose 
and irregular : they; however, admit the 
validity of letters from one Kazee [to another 
on the ground of necessity.—Th? arguments 
of the Zahir Rawayet upon this point are 
twofold.— First the Kazee here gives infor¬ 
mation of a matter which he is competent to 
order ; because it was in his power to have 
ardered the execution of the sentence imme¬ 
diately ; hence, as he is liable to no suspicion, 
he ought to be credited.— Secondly, obe¬ 
dience to a magistrate in authority, such as 
the Kazee, |is declared to be an incumbent 
duty : and as obedience to him is manifested 


in a belief of his word, it is therefore incum¬ 
bent to believe him, — Besides, Imam Aboo 
Mansoor Matirady has said, "If a Kazee be 
learned and just, believe and obey him, as 
there is than no reason to suspect him.—If, 
on the other hand, he be just but ignorant, 
it is then requisite to make enquiry of him 
concerning the case ; and if, after a full 
investigation, it shall appear that this sen¬ 
tence was legally founded, in that case (and 
not otherwise) he must be believed.—If, on 
the contraiy, he be learned but unjust in his 
conduct, or ignorant and unjust, his orders 
must not be obeyed, unless the person to 
whom he addresses htmself discover the rea¬ 
son that prompted them." 

Case of a disputed decree, after a Kazee’s 
dismission from his office. —Ip a dismissed 
Kazee say to a person, " I have taken one 
thousand dirms from you, and paid it to 
another, according to a decree which I passed 
to that effect and the person in question 
deny this, and assert that the Kazee had 
taken it from him unjustly, still f he decla¬ 
ration of the Kazee must be credited, and 
consequently he is not responsible for the 
said sum* In the same manner also, if a 
dismissed Kazee say to a person, "1 passed a 
just sentence of amputation against you," and 
the other assert that it was unjust, the word 
of the Kazee must be credited. The law here 
proceeds on the supposition that in both these 
cases the persons acknowledge that the de¬ 
crees were passed at a time when he was 
actually Kazee; and the reason of it is, that 
after such acknowledgment on their part, 
probability is an argument in favour of the 
Kazee : because the probability is that no 
Kazee will pass an unjust decree. Neither 
is it necessary to exact an oath from the 
Kazee in either of these cases, because an 
oath is never put to a Kazee, and both the 
persons in question acknowledge that he was 
actually Kazee when he passed these decrees. 
—It is to be observed that if the person who, 
in the first case, by order of the Kazee, took 
the money, or who, m the second case, cut 
off the ’ hand,—should severally declare that 
they had done so by order of the Kazee, they 
are not responsible for the consequences, since 
the Kazee was in office when, he gave these 
orders, and the restitution of the property 
to its owner was an approved act on the part 
of the Kazee, in the same manner as if he 
had made the restitution in the presence of 
the defendant —If, on the other hand, the 
peison assert that the Kazee had issued such 
orders either antecedent to his appointment 
or after his dismission, then also the decla¬ 
ration of the Kazee must be credited, because 
he has referred the decree to a period which 
exempts him from responsibility. His decla¬ 
ration, therefore, is credited : in the same 
manner as where a person subject to periodical 
madness at fixed and certain times, having 
divorced his wife or en arcipated his slave, 
afterwards declare that "he did the?e during 
his madness;"—which is credited ; whence 
the divorce or emancipation are rendered 
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void.—In this case however, if the execu- ' 
t oner of amputation, or the receiver of 
the money, acknowledge these deeds, they 
become responsible for them, because they 
themselves acknowledge the performance of 
acts, which induce responsibility, since the 
authority under which they acted is doubt¬ 
ful ; for the assertion of the Kazee is credited 
in these instances merely to procure an ex¬ 
emption to himself from responsibility and 
not to procure it to others. It is otherwise 
in the first case, where these acts are allowed 
to have been performed in virtue of an order, 
from him when he was actually Kazee —All 
this proceeds on a supposition that the money 
no longer remains in the hands of the person 
who had received it in virtue of the Kazee's 
decree ; for if the money be still in the pos¬ 
session of the receiver, and he coincide with 
the Kazee concerning the amount, it must in 
this case be taken from him, whether the 
person from whom it was originally taken 
confirm the Kazee's allegation, that ''he had 
paid the money to that person whilst he was 
in office," or whether he plead that he [the 
Kazee] had taken and -paid it whilst he was 
not in office ; because as the receiver here in 
fact acknowledges that the money had for¬ 
merly been in the possession of this person, 
his plea of having become proprietor of the 
money cannot be admitted but u >on proof; 
and the mere allegation of the dismissed 
Kazee is not proof, since after dismission he 
becomes as a common per on 
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Chap. V.—Of the Attestation of Evidence. 
CHAPTER I. 

Evidence is incumbent upon the requisition 
of the party concerned —It is incumbent* 
upon witness to be it testimony, nor is it 
lawful for them to conceal it, when the party 
concerned demands it from them ; because 
God says, in the Koran, "Let not wit- 

NEESSES WITHHOLD THEIR TESTIMONY WHEN 
IT IS DEMANDED FROM THEM ;**—and also, 
"Conceal not your testimony, for who¬ 
ever CONCEALS HIS TESTIMONY IS AN OF¬ 
FENDER."—The requisition of the party, 


•Arab. Farz ; meaning an ordained duty, 
and therefore indispensable. 


however, is a condition ; because the delivery 
of testimony is the right of the party, and 
therefore rests upon his requisition of it, as 
is the case with respect to all other rights. 

But it is not obligatory in a case inducing 
corporal punishment. —In cases inducing 
corporal punishment, witnesses are at liberty 
either to giv.* or withhold their testimony, 
as they please, because in such case they are 
distracted between two laudable actions ; 
namely, the establishment of the punish¬ 
ment, and the preservation of the criminal's 
character: the concealment of vice is, more¬ 
over, preferable ; because the Prophet said 
to a person that ha i borne testimony, 
"Verily it would have been better for you, 
if you had concealed it"—and also, because 
he elsewhere said, "Whoever conceals the 
vices of his orother Mussulman shall have 
a veil drawn over h»s own crimes in the two 
worlds by God." —Beddes, it has been incul¬ 
cated ooth by the Prophet and his companions 
as commendable to assist in the prevention 
of corporal punishment; and this is an 
evident argument for the concealment of 
such evidence as tends to establish it 

Unless it envolve pr> perty, when the fact 
must be stated n such a way os may not 
occasion punishment.— It is incumbent, how¬ 
ever, in the case of theft, to bear evidence to 
the property, by testifying thit "a certain 
person took such property," in order to 
preserve the right of the proprietor ; but the 
word taken must be used instead of stolen, 
to the end that the crime may be kept 
concealed : besides, if the word stolen were 
used, the thief would be rendered liable to 
amputation ; and as, where amputation is 
incurred, there is no responsibility for the 
property, the proprietor’s right would be 
< iestroyed 

The evidence required in whoredom is that 
of four men . Evidence is of several kinds, 
is that of four men, as has been ordained in 
the Koran ; and the tesrimony of a woman 
in such case is not admitted ; because Zih;a 
says, "in the time of the Prophet and his 
two immediate successors it was an invariable 
rule to exclude the evidence of women in all 
case*; inducing punishment or retaliation 
and also, because the testimony of women 
involves a degree of doubt, as it is merely a 
substitute for evidence, being accepted only 
where the testimony of men cannot be had ; 
and therefore it is not admitted in any matter 
liable to drop from the existence of a doubt 

In other criminal cases, two men —The 
evidence required in other criminal cases is 
that of two men, according to the text of the 
Koran; and the testimony of women is not 
admitted, on the strength of the tradition of 
Zihra above quoted. , 

And in all other matters, two men . or one 
man and two women. —In all other cases the 
evidence required is that of two men, or ol 
one man and two women, whether the cas« 
relate to property, or to other rights, such ai 
marriage, divorce, agency, executorship, 01 
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the like Shafei has said thit the evidence | 
of one man and two women cannot be 
property, or its dependencies, such as hire, 
admitted, excepting in cases that relating to 
bail, and so forth ; because the evidence of 
women is originally inadmissible on account 
of their defect of understanding, their want 
of memory, and incapicity of governing, 
whence it is that their evidence is not ad¬ 
mitted in criminal cases 

Objection. —Since, according to Shafei, 
the evidence of women is originally invalid, 
it would fdtow that their evidence alone is 
not admissible even in a case of property ; 
whereas the evidence of four women alone 
is, in his opinion, admissible in such case. 

Reply —The evidence of four alone is 
necessarily admissible in cases of property, 
because of their frequent foxurrence : —con¬ 
trary to the mode of proceeding with respe. t 
to marriage (for instance), which being a 
matter of greater importa ice and more rare 
occurrence than mere matters of property, 
cannot therefore be classe with them. 

The reasoning of our doctors is that the 
evidence of women is originally valid , be¬ 
cause evidence is founded upon three cir¬ 
cumstances, namely, sight, memory, and a 
capability of communication ; for by means 
of the first the witness acquires knowledge ; 
by means of the second he retains such 
knowledge ; and by means of the third he 
is enabled to impart to the Kazee ; and all 
these three circumstances exist in a woman 
(whence it is that her communication of a 
tradition or of a message is valid) ; and with 
respect to their want of memory, it is capable 
of remedy by the junction of another ; that 
is, by substituting two women in the room 
of one man ; and the defect of memory being 
thus supplied, there remains only the doubt 
of substitution ; whence it is that their evi¬ 
dence is not admitted in any matter liable to 
drop from the existence of a doubt, namely, 
retaliation or punishment : in opposition to 
marriage, and so forth, as those may be proved 
notwithstanding a doubt, whence the evidence 
of women is admitted in those instances. 

Objection. —As the evidence of two women 
is admitted in the room of that of one man, 
it would follow that the evidence of four 
women alone ought to be admitted in cases 
of property and other rights ; whereas it is 
otherwise 

Reply. —Such is the suggestion of analogy. 
The evidence of four women alone, however, 
is not accepted (contrary to what analogy 
would suggest), because if it were, there 
would be frequent occasions for their ap¬ 
pearance in public, in order to give evi¬ 
dence ; whereas their privacy is the most 
laudable 

The evidence of women alone suffices con¬ 
cerning matters which do not admit the in¬ 
spection of men.—T he evidence of one woman 
is admitted in cases of birth (as where one 
woman, for instance, declares that "a cer¬ 
tain oman brought forth a certain child"). 
In the same manner also, the evidence of 


one woman is a sufficient with respect to vir¬ 
ginity, or with respect to the defect of that 
part of a woman which is conceal from 
man.— The principle of the law, in these 
cases, is derived from a traditional saying 
of the Prophet, "The evidence of women is 
valid with respect to such things as it »s 
not fitting for man to behold." -*Shafei holds 
the evidence of four women to be a neces¬ 
sary condition in such cases. The foregoing 
tradition, however, is a proof against him ; 
and another proof against him is that, in 
the cases in question, the necessity of male 
evidence is remitted, and female evidence 
credited, because the ocular examinati >n of 
a woman, in these cases, is les* indecent than 
that of a man ; and hence also, as the sight 
of two or throo persons is more indecent 
than that of ono, the evidence of more than 
one woman is not insisted on as a condition 
in those instances. It is to be remarked, 
however, that if two or three womon give 
evidence in such cases; it is a commedablo 
caution, because the evidence may be of an 
obligatory tendency.—The law with respect 
to the evidence of women in cases of birth 
has been fully set forth in the book of divorce, 
treating of the establishment of parentage,* 
where it is said, that "if a man marry a 
woman, and she bring forth a child at a 
period of six months, or more, after her 
marriage, and the husband deny the parent¬ 
age, in that case the evidence of one woman 
is sufficient to establish it."—and thero are 
also other examples recited to the same effect 
The law with respect to the evidence of a 
woman in cases of virginity, is that if a 
woman complain of the impotency of her 
husband, and assert , that her virginity still 
exists, and another woman bear evidence 
of the same, in that case one year must be 
suffered to elapse, and then a separation 
must be effected between the husband and 
wife : t because virginity is a real entity, 
and the existence of it has hor© boon attested 
by evidence.—The samo rule also holds where 
a person purchases a female slave on con¬ 
dition of her being a virgin, and afterwards 
desire to return hjr because of her being a 
woman ; for if, in that case, another woman 
should examine into her condition, and then 
declare her to be a virgin, hor evidence must 
be credited, as virginity is an entity, and tho 
existence of it is here proved by evidence ; 
—or if, on the contrary, she declare hor to 
bo a woman, her muliebrity (whioh is a 
defect) is established in virtue of such 
declaration, and tho plea of the purchaser 
holds good : whence the seller is required to 
take an oath that such defect did not exist 
when he sold her, which, if he refuse to do, 
he is bound to receive her back. 

It is not admitted to prove that a child was 
live-born further than ralates to the rites of 


•See Vol. I. p. 136. 

f That is, provided he show no proof of 
virility in the interim. (See Vol. I. p. 120.) 
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burial — The evidence of a woman with re¬ 
spect to Isthi'al* or the noise made by a 
child al its birth, is not admissible, in the 
opinion of Haneefa, so far as relates to the 
establishment of the right of heritage in the 
child ; because this noise is of a nature to be 
known or discovered by men : but is admis¬ 
sible so far as relates to the necessity of 
reading funeral prayers ov:r the child : be¬ 
cause these prayers are merely a matter of 
religion;— in co sequence of her evidence, 
therefore, the funeral prayers are to be re¬ 
peated over it —The two disciples maintain 
that the evidence of a woman is sufficient to 
establish the right of heritage also ; because 
the noi e in question being made at the birth, 
no: e but women can be supposed to be 
present when it is made.—The evidence of a 
woman, therefore, to this noise, is the same 
as her evidence to a living birth : and as the 
evidence of women in the one case is admis¬ 
sible, so also is it in the o'her. 

The probity of the witness, and his men¬ 
tion of the term evidence are essentials .—In 
all rights, whether of property or otherwise, 
the probity of the witness, and the use of 
the word Shahadit [evidence] is requisite :f 
even in the ]case of the evidence of women 
with respect to birth, and the like ; and this 
is approved ; because Shahadit is testimoney, 


• If a child die immediately on its birth, 
without making a noise it is then considered 
in law to have been brought forth dead, and 
it neither su:ceeds to a portion of its father's 
estate, nor are funeral prayers read over it. 
If, however, it make the smallest noise, it is 
then held to die possessed of its portion, and 
funeral prayers are read over it.—Thus if a 
person should die, leaving his wife pregnant, 
the division of his estat ■ is in that case 
suspended till the birth of the child : if it 
prove a dead child (that is, one that appeared 
dead immediately at the birth and made no 
noise), the estate is divided as if no such 
child had been born ; but if it have made a 
noise, its share is in that case allotted and 
divided amongst its heirs.—The determina¬ 
tion of the heirs, and consequently the nature 
of the division of the estate must often rest 
upon this circumstance. For instance, if a 
person die without children, leaving a brother, 
and his wife who is at that time pregnant, 
and the child at its birth make a noise, and 
immediately after die, it is held to be an 
heir, and the mother, in exclusion of the 
uncle, succeeds to the whole ; but if it make 
no noise before its death, the uncle is then 
considered.to be an heir, and no share is 
allowed to the childv The lattr is the same 
in the case of a grandson, whose father had 
before died, being left under such circum¬ 
stances. ]; 

f In other words, it is requisite that the 
witness say (in Arabic) "Ash-hado, I tes¬ 
tify or (in Persian) "8hahadit meyekoo- 
nam, I bear witness." 


since it possesses the property of being bind¬ 
ing ; whence it is that it is restricted to ' the 
place of jurisdiction ; and also, that the 
witness is required to be free, and a Mussul¬ 
man.—If, therefore", a witness should say. 
M I know," or “ I know with certainty,** 
without making use of the word Shahadit, in 
that case his evidence cannot be admitted. 
With respect to the probity of the witness, 
it is indispensable, because of what is said 
in the Koran, “Take the evidence of 
two just men and also, because the 
probity of the witnesses induces a probability 
of the truth.—whereas the want of it in the 
witness (indicated in his commission or pro¬ 
hibited actions) renders it reasonable to 
suppose that he will assert falsehoods, and 
consequently induces a probabil ty of false¬ 
hood.—It is recorded, from Aboo Yoosaf, 
that an unjust* man, provided he be 
possessed of generosity, ought to be credited; 
because such a disposition renders it un¬ 
likely that he will either suffer himself to be 
suborned, or that he will wantonly assert 
a falsehood—The first opinion, however 
(namely, that the evidence of an unjust man 
is not to be credited), is the most authentic, 
—With respect to the use of the word 
Shahadit, it is indispensable, because all the 
passages in the Koran, relating to evidence, 
use this word; and there is also a strong 
degree of precaution in the use of it : for as 
it serves to express an oath, people will be 
more cautious of using it falsely. 

The apparent probity of the witnesses suf¬ 
fices, excepting in rases inducing punishment 
or retaliation.— Haneefa has said that the 
magistrate ought to rest contented with the 
apparent probity or a Mussulman, End 
should not scrutinize into his character in 
such a manner as to-give the opposite part* 
an opportunity to- scorn him ; because the 
Prophet (according to a tradition related by 
Omar) has said, All Mussulmans are just 
with respect to evidence, excepting such as 
have been puni&hed for slander ;** and also, 
because the probable character of all that 
profess the religion of Islam is an absti¬ 
nence from every thing prohibited by that 
religion ; and here it is necessary to rest 
satisfied with probabdity, as the attain¬ 
ment of certainty is impracticable,—In 
cases however, inducing retaliation or pun¬ 
ishment, mere pr. bability is not sufficient; 
and therefore a purgation of the witnesses 
must be made ; for punishment and retalia¬ 
tion are cases in which all possible pretexts 
of prevention are to be sought: it is there¬ 
fore requisite that, in such cases, the cha¬ 
racter of the witnessed be } strictly investi- 

, *:i 

n— - ——- - ; -r 


•Arab, Fasik, This term is fully ex¬ 
plained elsewhere, (See Vol. I. p. 26.) With 
respect to evidence, Fasik seems nearly to 

correspond with the term; infehious, as used 

bv our lawyers, in treating of incompetent 
witnesses. (See Blackstone Book III. chan. 

23.) 
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gated :—moreover, doubt is preventive in 
those instances. 

If, however , their probity be questioned, 
a purgation is reburied.— If the defendant 
throw a reproach on the witnesses, it is in 
that cate incumbent on the Kazee to institute 
an inquiry into their character ; because, in 
the same manner as it is probable that a 
Mussulman abstains from falsehood, as being 
a thing prohibited in ihe religion he pro¬ 
fesses, so also is it probable that one Mussul¬ 
man will not unjustly reproach another: — 
here, therefore, is a conflict between two 
probabilities ; and hence the necessity of the 
inquiry of the Kazee into the character of 
the witnesses, that he may discover which 
of the probabilities prepondeiates.-—It is 
related as an opinion o’ Aboo Voosaf and 
Mohammed, that a scrutiny mu9t be made, 
with regard to the witnesses, both openly 
and privately, in all cases whatever ; since 
th? decree of the Kazee rests upon proof, 
and proof rests upon the integrity of the 
witnesses. Besides, an inquiry into the 
integrity of the witnesses tends to preserve 
the decree of the Kazee from annulment ; 
because if he should pass a decree upon the 
probable character of the witnesses and their 
falsehood should afterwards be discovered, 
the said decree would be rendered null.— 
Several have alleged that this disagreement 
between Hancefa and the two disciples is 
founded on the difference of the times. In 
the present age, however, decrees are passed 
in this particular according to the doctrine 
of the two disciples. 

Nature of a §<;cret. —A secret purgation is 
made by a Kazee writing a letter, private y, 
to a Mo< zkee or purgator (that is, a person 
whose business it is to inquire into the 
character of others), and describing to him 
the family and countenance of the witnesses, 
and likewise their place of abode ; and the 
purgator, in like manner, returning his 
answer privately to the Kazee, lest if it were 
known to the plaintiff, he might attempt to 
injure him. 

And an open purgation .—In an open pur¬ 
gation it is requisite that the Kazee summon 
together the purgator and the witnesses, and 
hear the examination himself -’-During the 
first age (that is in the time of the Prophet 
and his companions) an open purgation was 
practised ; but in the present times a secreet 
one is adopted, in order to avoid quarrels 
and contentions between the purgator and 
the witnesses ; for it is related as an opinion 
of Mohammed that an open purgation tends 
to sedition and contention. Some have said 
that it is requisite that the purgator report 
the witness not only to be just, but also 
free ; for a slave may be ju^t, but his testi¬ 
mony is nevertheless invalid Others have 
said that his report of the integrity of the 
witness is sufficient ; for his ( freedom is 
established [in probability] by his abode in a 
Mussulman country ;—and this is approved. 

Just'ficat'on of a witness by the defendant . 
—It is to be observed that, according to that 


doctrine which maintains the necessity of the 
Kazee’s purgation of the witnesses, whether 
the defendant challenge their probity or not, 
the justification of them by the defendant is 
not of any weight ; in other words, if he 
declare the witnesses of the plaintiff to be 
upright men, yet his word is not credited ; 
and such is the doctrine of the Zahir Rawa- 
yet, from Aboo Yoosaf and Mohammed. It 
is al o related, as their opinion, that the 
justification of the witnesses by the defen¬ 
dant is valid , under this condition, however 
(according to Muhammed), that there be also 
another justification for he holds that two 
are a'ways required, one being in no case 
sufficient—The reasoning on which the 
doctrine of the Zahir Rawayet proceeds in 
this particular, is that the defendant is, in 
the conception of the plaintiff and his wit¬ 
nesses, a liar, and his denial of the claim un¬ 
just and unfounded, but in which he never¬ 
theless perseveres. He is therefore incapable 
of appeasing as a purgator, since a purgator 
must be a person of integrity, according to 
all.—This proceeds on the supposition of the 
defendant having declared the witnesses to 
be just men, but that in the delivery of their 
testimony they had committed an error : or 
that they had been overpowered by forget¬ 
fulness. If, however, he declare that “they 
have spoken truth/’ or that *' they are 
just men and true speakers/* this amounts 
to an acknowledgment of the plaintiff’s 
right, and the Kazee must in such case pass 
a decree against him,—not on account of his 
purgation of the witnesses, but of his acknow¬ 
ledgment. 

One purgator suffices — One purgator is 
sufficient, and two are superfluous, according 
to Haneefa and Aboo Yoosaf. Mohammed, 
on the contrary, maintains that purgation is 
not valid unless performed by two,—A simi¬ 
lar disyreement subsists between them, with 
respect both to tl e messenger who goes to the 
purgator on the part of the Kazee. and also 
the inteipreter employed to explain and in¬ 
terpret the deposition of the witnesses.—The 
argument of Mohammed is, that as the power 
of the Kezee to pass a decree is founded upon 
the evidence of the probity of the witnesses, 
and as the evidence of their probity is founded 
upon purgation, it follows that plurality is in 
this instance requisite, in the same manner 
as probity,—or as, in cases inducing punish¬ 
ment, it is required that the witnesses be 
males.—The argument of Haneefa and Aboo 
Yoosaf is that purgation is not considered in 
the nature of evidence ; whence neither the 
assembly of the Kazee. nor the use of the 
phrase Shahadit, are required as conditions 
with regard to it. Besides, the necessity of 
a plurality in evidence is a mere matter of 
religion.—in other words* is founded on a 
passage in the Koran, in opposition to 
analogy ; for the truth of any assertion ob¬ 
tains an ascendancy from the declaration of 
one Just person, so far as relates to practice, 
as is evident from this circumstance, that 
many of the traditionary precepts which it is 
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necessary to follow, have been delivered by 
one man) :—and the necessity of a plurality 
m evidence is contrary to analogy, the estab- 
itshment of such necessity in purgation, by 
inference from that rule, would be absurd. 

A slave may be a purgator in the secret 
purgation —the qualifications requisite to 
a witness are not required in a purgator, a 
slave is capable of being a purgator in a 
secret purgation In an o )en purgation, 
however, the purgator must, according to all 
our doctors, be possessed of the qualifications 
necessary to a witness because of what is 
recorded by Khasaf, th_.t "an open purga¬ 
tion is ^ restricted to the assembly of the 
Razee.” Lawyers have observed, also, that 
in the purgation of witnesses to whoredom 
fotir purgators are necessary, according to 
Mohammed. 

Section 

Evidence is of two kind* :— that which 
occasions effect in itself. — The things which 
witnesses retain and bear testimony of, are 
of two kinds.—The first are those which pro¬ 
duce effect in themselves : such as sale, 
acknowledgment, usurpation, murJer, and 
the sentence of a judge ; in all of which the 
effect results from the things themselves ; 
and consequently, whenever a person hears 
or sees anything of importance relating to 
these matters, he may lawfully give evidence 
of it, without its being demanded from him ; 
because in these cas s, immediately upon his 
hearing or seeing, he becomes acquainted 
with a circumstance which occasions effect 
in itself, and there is therefore no need of 
such evidence being demanded from him.— 
In such case, also, it is requisite that he 
deliver his testimony thus, "I give evidence 
that a certain person bought. &c.” and not, 
"evidence has been demanded from me, &c.” 
because this latter mode of delivery is false 
If, however, a person from without a door, 
or from behind a curtain, hear any thing 
spoken by another that is within, in that 
case he is not entitled to give evidence of 
the same ; and if he should attest it, the 
K .zee must not accept it, because it is illegal, 
since, as vi> ces are often similar, they cannot 
be distinguished with certainty. But if, 
having first entered into the house, he dis¬ 
cover that there is only one person within, 
and having then retired, and sat without the 
door, he hear that person make an acknow¬ 
ledgement, he may then lawfully attest the 
same, because in such case he acquires cer¬ 
tain knowledge. 

And that, the effect of which rests upon 
olher evidence .—The seconu kind of things 
to which evidence relates, are those which do 
not occasion effect in themselves; such as 
testimony,* which does not occasion effect in 
itself: because, as it is merely information, 
it admits the supposition of being either true 
or false • and such things as are doultful are 
not decisive proof.— Upon testimony being 

•Meaning testimony to evidence given by 
another. 


given, therefore, the hearer does not imme¬ 
diately know that the right is proved ; and 
consequently, if one person hear another 
give evidence of something, he is not em¬ 
powered to give evidence of the same unless- 
the witness desire him ty attest his evidence ; 
because evidence does not occasion effect in 
itself, nor until it be removed to the assembly 
of the Kazee.—Besides, as the attestation of 
the evidence of another is an overt act with 
respect to that other, it is requisite that the 
other previously appoint this person his 
deputy; and in the case in question this is 
not -uppoed.— In the same manner, also if 
a person hear another desire a third person 
to atte t his evidence, it is not lawful for 
him in such case to give evidence of the 
same, because the original witness appointed 
another, and not him, his deputy tor that 
purpose. 

The signature to a deed must not be attested, 
unless the witness recollect the circumstance of 
signing it.—I f a person see his own signature 
to a bill of sale, or the like he must not, merely 
on account of the sight of his signature, attest 
it, unless he otherwise recollect to have wit* 
nessed the said bill ; since handwritings are 
often similar —Some have said that this is 
the doctrine of Hanecfa ; but that the two 
disciples are of a different opinion.—Others, 
again, have said that all are agreed in its 
being unlawful to give the attestation merely 
on the right of toe signature ; and that the 
only case of this kind in which there is a 
disagreement is that with respect to a Kazee ; 
for if he should discover, in his Dewan. or 
records, the evidence of any one, or a decree 
of his own, he may, in such case (according 
to the two disciples) pass a decree agreeably 
thereto, notwithstanding he have forgot the 
circumstance ; because the records of the 
Kazee ; being kept under his seal, arc there¬ 
fore secured against alterations, and conse¬ 
quently afford certain knowledge —It is 
otherwise with respect to bills of sale or the 
like, because those, as being kept in the 
hands of others are not secured against 
alterations.—In the same manner, also, if a 
person recollect the place in which his evi¬ 
dence had been taken, without remembering 
the affair to which it related, it is the same 
as his seeing his signature without remem¬ 
bering his subscription of it, and therefore 
he is not permitted to attest it and the 
same rule obtains where people in whom 
he places credit say to him, "you and we 
did formerly jointly attest such particular 
matter," 

Evidence cannot be given on hearsay, 
except to such matters as admit the privacy 
only of a few. —It is not lawful for a person 
to give evidence to such things as he has not 
actually seen, excepting in the cases of birth, 
death, marriage, cohabitation, and the juris¬ 
diction of a Kazee, to all of which he may 
lawfully be a testimony on creditable hear- 
say.—This proceeds upon a favourable con¬ 
struction.—Analogy would suggest that it is 
not lawful for him to give evidence ir. those 
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cases dlso ; because evidence is founded 
entirely on siqht, from which knowledge is 
derived ; and as no certain knowledge can be 
acquired without sight, it follows that evi- 
dedce, in the cases above excepted, is not 
valid unless founded upon sight.— I'he reason 
for a more favourable construction. In this 
particular, is that these events are of such a 
nature as admit the privacy only of a few ; 
—thus birth (for instance) is an event at 
which none is present but the midwife ; the 
authority of the Kazee' is founded on the 
appointment of the Sultan, which is seen 
only by the Vizier, or at most a few others; 
marriages and deaths are seen by but few ; 
and cohabitation by none. All these, how 
ever, are acts from which originate many 
important concerns. If, therefore, the reality 
of these things were not admitted upon 
hearsay evidence, many inconveniences 
would result: in opposition to cases of sale, 
or the like, where privacy is not required — 
It is to be observed that it is requisite, in 
these cases, that the information have been 
received from two just men, or from one just 
man and two women,—Some have advanced 
that in cases of death the information of one 
man or one woman it sufficient, because 
death is not seen by many, since as it ocia 
Bions horror the sight of it is avoided. 

And it must be given ii dn absolute 
manner. — When a person, in any of the 
above cases, gives evidence from creditable 
hearsay, it is requisite that he give it in an 
absolute manner by say ng for instance ; 
"l bear testim ny that A, is the son of B ," 
and not “1 bear testimony so and so, be¬ 
cause I have heard it,”—for in that case the 
Kazee cannot accept it ;—in the same manner 
as if a person, having seen a thing in the 
hands of A, were to say. “This thing is the 
property of A./' in which case his testimony 
is valid : but if he should state that “he 
gives evidence because he has seen the thing 
in the possession o A.," the Kazee could 
not accept his test mony.—So also, if a per¬ 
son see another silting m the court of justice, 
deciding in a suit b tween plaintiff ant) de¬ 
fendant, it is lawful for him to give eviden e 
that “that person was a Kazee :'—ur, if t 
person see a man and woman dwelling in 
tie same house, and conducting themselves 
towards one another in the manner of hus¬ 
band and wife, he may lawfully give evi¬ 
dence of their being husband and wife ; in 
the same manner as it is lawful fra person 
who sees a melon in the hand of another to 
give evidence that it is the property of that 
person, 

Evidence to the burial of a pe son amounts 
to evidence of his death.—Ip a person say 
that he was present at the burial of another, 
or that he had read the funeral service over 
him this amounts to the same as an actual 
sight of the death, imomuch that if he 
should explain to the Kazee the principle on 
which he gives his evidence, it will still be 
va'id. 

What is above advanced, that “it is not 


lawful for a person to give evidence to such 
things as he has not actually seen, excepting 
in the cases of birth, death, marriage, co¬ 
habitation and the jurisdiction of a Kazee," 
is taken from Kadooree ; and from these par¬ 
ticular exceptions it may be inferred that 
hearsay evidence is unlawful in every other 
instance, such as Willa, charitable appro¬ 
priations, and so forth.—It is indeed related, 
as the last opinion of Aboo Yoosaf, that evi¬ 
dence from hearsay is lawful in a case of 
Willa ; because Willa is equivalent to re¬ 
lation by consanguinity, as the Prophet has 
said “Willa is a connection like consan¬ 
guinity "—It is also related, as the opinion 
of Mohammed, that hearsay evidence is 
liwfull in a case of aporopriatinns ; for as ap¬ 
propriation continues to operate fra long 
period of time, the laws with respect to it 
would be rendered null if hearsay evidence 
were not admitted to prove it.—Our doctor?, 
however, argue that Willa is founded upon 
a relinquishment of right of property : and 
as, in bearing evidence to that, actual sight 
is required, it follows that it is in the same 
manner required with respect to a matter 
derived therefrom, namely Willa.—With 
respect to charitable appropriation, on the 
contrary, hearsay evidence must be admitted 
so far as regards the appropriation itself 
(such as where the witness says, M I attest 
this to be a wakf) : but it is not admitted 
with respect to any conditional restrictions 
imposed by the appropriator ; for although 
the appropriation itself be notorious yet the 
conditions of it are not so. 

A right of property may he attested from 
seeing an article in the possession of another. 
—If a person see any article (excepting an 
adult male or female slave), in the hands of 
another, he may in such case lawfully attest 
its being the property of that other, because 
possession argues property, since in all 
causes of property, such as purchase, sale, 
or the like, possession is the argument of its 
existence. —For instance; if a person sell 
any thing, his possession is- an argument of 
the hgality of the sale; and in the same 
manner, also, the right of property is estab¬ 
lished in a purchase from the possession of 
the seller, and the right of property in an 
heir, from the possession of him from whom 
he inherits.—Hence, in giving evidence of a 
thing being the property of another, it is 
sufficient to have seen it in his pos ession.— 
It is recorded from Aboo Yoosaf, that besides 
the sight of the possession, it is requisite 
that the witness verily believe the article to 
be the property of the possessor, insomuch 
that if he do not really think so he cannot 
lawfully attest on the possessor's behalf.— 
Several of our doctors also remark that this 
explanation applies to the opinion of Mo¬ 
hammed, above related, respecting the legal¬ 
ity of attesting marriage, birth, and coha¬ 
bitation on hearsay that is, that it is law¬ 
ful for a person to attest any of these inci¬ 
dents upon hearsay, provided he believe it 
in his own mind, but not otherwise.—Shafei 
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has said that possession together with 
'ransaction.* argues property (and many 
of the Haneefite doctors are also of this 
opinion) : because possession being of two 
kinds, namely, either in virtue of trust or 
of right of property, does not argue right of 
property unless when united with the per¬ 
formance of acts —Our doctors, on the other 
hand: argue that transaction is also of two 
kinds ; one, in virtue of delegation, and the 
other in virtue of original authority :—and 
hence the junction of transaction to posses¬ 
sion leaves still a doubt in regard to the pro¬ 
perty.—In short, if a probable argument be 
adopted, possession is than sufficient ; but if 
n certain one be required, possession, even 
when joined to transaction could not be 
sufficient.—It is to be observed that the case 
here treated of admits of four statements. 
I. Where a person sees both the proprietor 
and the property, and is acquainted with 
both,—that is with the countenance and the 
family of the proprietor, and with the boun¬ 
daries of the property, which he sees him 
possess without strife ; and afterwards sees 
the same thi ig in the possession of another ; 
and the first proprietor appears to cla m 
it;—in which caseit is lawful for him to give 
evidence of its being the property of the first 
person, because of his having seen it in his 
possession. II. Where he se *s the property, 
and its limits, but not the proprietor ;—and 
here al»o it ts lavful for him to give evidence 
of the property (upon a favourable construc¬ 
tion of the law), because the proprietor is 
Known, so far as regards his family, from 
hearsay. Ill Where he neither sees the 
proprietor nor the property ; —and, IV. 
Where he sees the proprietor but not the 
property ; in both of which cases it is unlaw¬ 
ful to give evidence with regard to the right 
ot property. 

And the right of property in a slave 
may also he attested on the same grotnd — 
If a person see a slave, male or female, in 
the possession of another, and know the said 
peison to be a slave, he may lawfully give 
evidence to such slave being the property of 
that other ;—for a slave not being his own 
master, and of consequence not entitled to 
go where he pleases, is apoarently the pro¬ 
perty of that person in whose hands he re¬ 
mains. So also, if he should not know the 
person seen in the possession of another to be 
a slave, and being an infant, it should be 
incapable of explaining its own condition, 
he may in that case lawfully give evidence 
of its being the property of the possessor ; 
for an infant is not its own master*—But if 
the person seen be arrived at the age of 
maturity,—that is to say, be capable of ex¬ 
plaining his condition.—and he should not 
know whether he is a slave or not, then it is 


Arab, Teserrif ; meaning (in this place,) 
any act of mastery performed with respect 
to the property in question, such as letting 
it out to hire, for instance: 


not lawfut to give evidence of his being the 
property of the possessor, simply on the 
sight of the possession.—This is the reason 
of the exception, in the preceding case, of a 
slave arrived at the age of maturity ; and 
the ground ef it is that persons arrived at 
the age of matu ity are in a manner in their 
own possession ; and therefore the possession 
of another, which indicates the right of 
property of that other, is not to be dis¬ 
covered from the simple sight —It is related 
as an opinion of Haneefa, that even in this 
case evidence to the right of property may 
lawfully be given : but what has been before 
related is the most authentic doctrine. 


CHAPTER II. 

OF THF ACCEPTANCE ANP REJECTION OF 
EVIDENCE 

The evidence of a blind man is inadmis¬ 
sible.—T he evidence of a blind man is not 
admissive —Zaffer maintains that the evi¬ 
dence of a blind mao iB admissible with 
respect to matters in which hearsay prevails ; 
(and there is also -me report of the doctrine 
of Haneefa to the same effect); because in 
such matters hearing only is required, and 
in the hearing of a blind man there is no 
defect.—Aboo Yoosaf and Shafei have said 
that the evidence of a blind man in these 
matters is lawful. provided he was possessed 
of sight at the time of their occurrence; for 
by means of that he acquires a certain 
knowledge, which he is a afterwards, notwith¬ 
standing his want of sight, capable of com¬ 
municating, as that depends entirely on the 
tongue, which in a blind man is not defec¬ 
tive ; and it is in his power to show his 
knowledge of the person with regard to 
whom he gives the evidence, by a description 
of his birth and family.—Our doctors, on the 
other hand, argue that in the delivery of 
evidence there is a necessity to distinguish 
between the person for and against whom it 
is given ; and a blind man is in:apable of 
doing this otherwise than by the voice ; and 
this is attend'd with a doubt, which may be 
avoided, by the party producing a witness 
po sessed of sight. —With respect to the 
assertion of Snafei and Aboo Yoosaf, that * it 
is in his power to show his knowledge of the 
person with regard to whom he gives the 
evidence by a description of his birth and 
family," it may be replied that this mode has 
been institute! for a definition of the absent, 
not of the present.—In short, in the the same 
manner as the evidence of a blind man is 
inadmissible in cases relative to retaliation 
or punishments, so also is it inadmissible in 
all other cases whatever. 

And t/a person give evidence, and become 
blind, a decree cannot issue upon it.—I f a 
person, having given evidence, shout .1 after 
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wards become blind previous to the passing 
of the decree, in that case (according to 
Haneefa and Mohammed), it not lawful 
for the Kazee to pass a decree thereupon ; 
for the existence of t-e competency of the 
witnesses at the time of passing the dacree 
is a necessary condition, as the validity of 
the evidence, at that time, constitutes the 
proof; and in the case here supposed the 
evidence has at that period become null. 
This case is therefore the same as if a wit¬ 
ness, after having given evidence, should 
either become insane, dumb, or unju t. in 
any of which cases the Kazee coul A not pas* 
a decree upon the evidence so given.—It is 
otherwise where the witnesses, having given 
their evidence, either disappear or die ; for 
in that case the Kazee may lawfully pass a 
decree upon it ; because the competency of 
evidence is not annulled, but rather con¬ 
cluded, and rendered complete, by death ; 
and absence does not destroy this com¬ 
petency. 

The evidence of a slave is not admissible. 
—The testimony of any person who is pro¬ 
perty,—that is to say a slave, male or 
female.—is not admissible : because testi¬ 
mony is of an authoritative nature : and as 
a slave has no authority over his own person, 
it follows that he can have no authority 
over others, a fortiori 

Or of a slanderer. — I he testimony of a 
person that has been i unished for slander is 
inadmissible, even though he should after¬ 
wards have repented ; because God has said, 
in the Koran,—"B ut as to those who 

ACCUSE MARRIED PERSONS OR WHOREDOM, 
AMD PRODUCE NOT FOUR WITNESSES OF THE 
FACT, SCOURGE THEM WITH FOURSCORE 
STRIPES, AND RECEIVE NOT THEIR TESTI¬ 
MONY FOR EVER ; FOR SUCH ARE INFAMOUS 
PREVARICATORS,—EXCEPTING THOSE WHO 

shall afterwards repent." —The rejec¬ 
tion of his evidence, moreover, is included 
as a part of the punishment prescribed for 
the crime, as this tends to prevent the com- 
mision of it in future ; and as the rejection 
of his evidence is a part of the punishment : 
this effect must evidently remain after his 
repentance, on the same principle as the 
nunishment itself is not remitted although 
he repent, If it otherwise with respect to a 
person punished for any other crime ; for 
the evidence of such a person is admissible 
after repentance, since the rejection of it, in 
regard to him, proceeded from the stigma 
attached to his offence, which is done away 
by repentance.—According to Shafei, the 
evidence of a person punished for slander is 
admissible, provided he have afterwards 
repented because God, in enjoining the re¬ 
jection of the evidence of such, has particu¬ 
larly excepted penitents.—Our doctors, on 
the other hand, argue that the exception in 
the divine ordinance relates to that part of 
it which declares slanderers to be infamous 
prevaricators, and not to that part which 
declares them to be incompetent as witnssses. 
Penitence, therefore removes the stigma 


from the character of such a pesson, but 
does not restore his competency to give evi¬ 
dence. 

But an infidel slanderer recovers his com¬ 
petency as a witness upon embracing the 
faith —If an infidel, who had suffered pun¬ 
ishment for slander, should afterwards be¬ 
come a Mussulman, his evidence is then 
admissible ; for although, on account of the 
said punishment, he had lost the degree in 
which he was befoi qualified to give evi¬ 
dence (that is. in all matters that related to 
his own sect), yet by his conversion to the 
Mussulman faith he acquires a new com¬ 
petency in regard to evidence (namely, com¬ 
petency to give evidence relative to Mussul¬ 
mans), which he did n >t possess before. «*nd 
which is not affected by any matter that 
happened prior to the circumstance winch 
gave birth to it.—It is otherwise wuh respect 
to a slave, who, having suffered punishment 
for slander, afterwards becomes free ; for 
his testimony is not admissible after emanci¬ 
pation ; because in his former condition of 
slavery he did not possess, in any degree, 
ability to give evidence, and consequently 
the punishment was incomplete, since it 
was impossible to subject him to any greater 
degree of discredit than what was before 
imposed on him ; the credit, therefore, which 
he would otherwise have acquired afterwards 
in virtue of his emancipation, if taken from 
him in order to complete the prescribed 
punishment 

Evidence is not admitted in favour of 
relations within the deiree of paternity .— 
Testimony in favour of a son or grandson, 
or in favour of a father or grandfather, is 
not admissible ; because the Prophet has *>o 
ordained.—-Besides, as there is a kind of 
communion of benefits between these degrees 
of kindred, it follows that their testimony in 
matters relative to each other is in some 
degree a testimony in favour of themselves, 
and is therefore liable to suspicion. 

Nor between an knshand and wife, a master 
and his slave or an hirer and his hireling.— 
The Prophet has said, '• *Ve are not to credit 
the evidence of a wife concerning her hus¬ 
band, or of a husband concerning his wife;* 


* This doctrine of the inadmissibility of 
the evidence of husband and wife in favour 
of each other prevails only amongst the 
Soonis [the followers of Omar], and has 
given rise to much contention with the 
Shiyas [the followers of Alee], who maintain 
the opposite doctrine —The origin of their 
di agreement on this occasion is thus related. 
— I he Proohet in the course of his wars 
having been presented with the village of 
Fattook by some Christians, who saw the 
impossibility of resisting his power, deter¬ 
mined to have divided it amongst his com¬ 
panions, as was his usual practice in regard 
to the spoils taken in war. He was after¬ 
wards, however, induced to give it to his 
daughter Fatima, in consequence of a reve- 
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or of a slave concerning his master ; or of a 
master concerning his slave ; . r, lastly, of a 
hirer concerning his hireling.—The author 
ofthis w° r k observes that by the term hirer 
[Ajeer], as used in this place, is to be under¬ 
stood (according to the explanation of the 
lawyers) a select scholar who considers an 
injury to his teacher as an injury to himself 
others have said that it is understood to 
mean a person who lets out any thing by 
lease for a month or a year ; for as, at the 
time of giving evidence, he is entitled to the 
rent, in return for the usufruct enjoyed bv 
the other, a suspicion arises of his having 
constit ted this person his tenant merely 
with a view to procure his evidence —With 
respect to the evidence of a husban 1 and 
wife concerning each nther. Shafei maintains 
that it is admissible ; because the property 
of each is distinct and separate ; and also 
because distinct seisins are made, by each, 
of the-r respective property ; whence it is 
that retaliation is executed upon either for 
the murder of the other.—and also, that 
either may be imprisoned for a debt due to 
the other.—Besides, the benefit which they 
mutually derive from each other's property 
is of no accouut, because the existence of 
such benefit is of an involved nature ;•—in 
the same manner as the evidence of a 
creditor in favour of his indigent debtor is 
admissible, notwithstandina he derive a 
benefit from it as this benefit is of an 
involved nature.—The arguments of our 
doctors upon this point are twofold First, 
the traditionary precept of the Prophet 
above quoted Secondly, the benefit which 
from custom, the husband and wile derive 


lation he received from heaven, enjoining 
him not to give out of his own family what 
had been freely conferred upon him.—After 
his death it was seized upon by his successor 
Aboo Beker; and when Fatima claimed it 
in consequence of the gift of her father, and 
produced her husband Alee, and her two 
sons, as witnesses, her claim was rejected hv 
Aboo Beker, on the grounds of the testimony 
of relations in that degree having been 
declared inadmissible by the Prophet. This 
tradition, thus quoted bv Aboo Beker has 
ever since amonesr the Soonis occasi ned the 
inadmissibility of the evidence of husband 
and wife in favour of each other The 
Shiyas, however (vho follow a contrary 
doctrine). mainta : n that this pretendedpre 
C i e PV« Prophet was purposely forged by 
the Khalif to defraud Fatima of her right * 
V? au PP ort his opinion they ar^ue 
that if such a precept had existed, it could 

u°V h j V . c been « n . known to Alec ; and that if 
he had known of it, he never would in such 
case have appeared as a witness in favour of 
his wife. 

•That is to say, is interwoven with and 
necessarily arises from, the particular cir¬ 
cumstances of their relative situation. 


I from the property of each other, which 
I occasions their testimony in favour of each 
other to be, in a manner, testimony in favour 
I of themselves, and consequently liable to 
suspicion.—it is otherwise with respect to 
the testimony of a creditor in favour of his 
inJigent debtor, because he has no power 
over the property of the debtor, whereas a 
husband and wife have such power from 
usage and custom. 

The testim my of a master cannot be ad¬ 
mitted in favour of his slave.— The testimony 
of a master in favour of his slave is not 
admissib'e ; because of the tradition above 
quoted ; and also because, if the slave be 
not indebted to any person, such testimony 
is in every respect in favour o himself;—or 
if, on the other hand, he be indebted, ^till 
the testimony of the master is in some respect 
in favour of himself, as the matter remains 
in suspense ; for if the master should choose 
to pay the de >ts, the testimony would be 
completely relative to himself, whereas it 
would not be so in any degree in case h 
should permit the slave to be sold in liquida¬ 
tion of the debt;—and as it is not known 
which mode he may foltow, the testimony is 
therefore considered to be in some respect 
relative to himself.—It is to be observed that 
the evidence of a master in favour of his 
Mokatib is not admissible ; for the reason 
here stated 

Nor of one partner in favour of another 
(relative to their joint concern).—' The testi¬ 
mony of one partner in favour of another, 
in a matter relative to their joint property, 
is not admissible ; because it is in some 
degree in favour of himself.—The testimony, 
however, of partners, in favour of each 
other, in matters not relating to their joint 
property, is admissible, because in it there is 
no room for suspicion. 

Testtmony in favour of an uncle or brother 
is admitted. —Testimony in favour of a 
brother or an uncle is admissible, because 
the property and the immunities of these 
classes of relatio.is are separate, and each 
has no power over that of the other. 

The testimony is not admissible of public 
mourners or singers —The testimony of 
women that lament or sing is not admissible, 
because they are guilty ot forbidden actions, 
inasmuch as the Prophet has prohibited these 
two species of noise.—(It is to be observed 
that this case alludes to a woman who 
laments for the adversity of others, not for 
her own, and who hires herself out for that 
purpose,) 

Or ojf common drunkards ; or of falconers , 
&c .—The testimony of a person who is 
continually intoxicated is inadmissible, be¬ 
cause of his commission of a prohibited act. 
—In the same manner, also, the testimony 
of a person who amuses himself with birds, 
such as pigeone or hawks, is inadmissible ; 
because such amusement engenders forget¬ 
fulness ; and also because in the practice of 
I it, he sees the nudities of strange women, he 
I having occasion to sit on the top of his house 
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to fly these birds.—In some copies, instead 
of the amusement of Teyoor, or birds, that 
of Tamboor.* or musical instruments, is 
written, which alludes to public singers ; 
and the testimony of a public singers is not 
admissible, because he is the occasion of 
assembling a number of people to commit a 
prohibited action f 

Or of atrocious criminals. —The testimony 
of a person who has committed a great crime, 
such as induces punishment, is not admis- 
sible, because in consequence of such crime 
he is unjust. 

Or of immodest person.—T he testimony 
of a person who goes naked into the public 
bath is inadmissible, because of his com¬ 
mitting a prohibited action, in the exposure 
of his nakedness. 

Or of usurers or gamesters.— The testi¬ 
mony of a person who receives usury is 
inadmissible ;—and so, also, of one who plays 
for a stake at dice or chess,—because gaming 
in that manner is ranked in the number of 
great crime ;—and in the same manner, 
also, the evidence of a person who omits his 
prayers, from an attention to these games, is 
not admissible—It is to be observed, how 
ever, that simple playing at chess without a 
stake is not destructive of credit, since such 
play does not induce a want of integrity 
because all our Imams are not agreed in its 
illegality, Malik and Shafei havin' declared 
it to be lawful —It is recorded in the Mab- 
soot, that the evidence of an usurer is in¬ 
admissible only in case of his being so in a 
notorious degree ; because mankind often 
make invalid contracts ; and these are, in 
some degree, usurious 

Or of per ons guilty of indecorum. —The 
evidence of a person guilty of base and low 
actions, such as making water or eating his 
Victuals on the high road, is not admissible ; 
because where a man is not restrained, by a 
sense of shame, from such actions as these, 
he exposes himself to a suspicion that he 
will not refrain from falsehood. 

Or 0/free-thinkers, if they avow their senti¬ 
ments — The evidence of a person who openly 
in veighs against the companions of the 
Prophet and their disciples is not admissible, 
because of his apparent want of integrity.— 
It is otherwise, however, where a person 
conceals his sentiments in regard to them, 
because in such case the want of integrity 
is not apparent. 

The evidence of the sect of Hawa , and 
other heretics, admissible , hut not that of the 
tribe oj Khetabia.— The evidence of the sect 


*In the Arabic and Persian, the words 
Teyoor and Tamboor are written exactly 
similar ; and as they can only be distinguished 
from each other by the proper position of the 
diacritical points, they are therefore very 
liable to be confounded by the frequent 
omission of these points. 

fNamely, listening to music. 


of Hawa* (that s, such as are not Soonis) is 
admissible ; excepting, however, the tribe of 
Kherabia, whose evidence is inadmissible, 
for reasons that will be hereafter explained. 

-—Shafei maintains that the evidence of no 
tribe whatever of the sect of Hawa is ad¬ 
missible, because the heterodox tenets they 
profess argue the highest degree of depravity. 
—Our doctors, on the other hand, argue that 
although their tenets be in reality wrong, 
yet their adherence to them implies probity, 
since they have been led to embrace them 
trom an opinion of their being right ; and 
there is, moreover, reason to think that they 
will abstain from falsehood, because it is 
prohibited in every religion. Hence the 
case is the same as if a person should eat 
of an animal which had not been slam 
according to the prescribed form of Zabbah, 
because of its being lawful amongst his 
sect. It is otherwise where the baseness 
proceeds from the actions, not from the 
belief.—With respect to the sect of Khetabia, 
it is to be observed that they are in a high de¬ 
gree heretics ; and amongst them it is lawful 
to bear positive testimony to a circumstance 
on the grounds of another having sworn it 
to th°m. Some have said that it is an 
incumbent duty upon that sect to give evi¬ 
dence in favour of each other, whence their 
testimony is not free from suspicion 

Zimmees may testify concerning each other 
—The testimony of Zimmees with respect 
to each other is admissible, notwithstanding 
they be 0/ different religions.—Malik and 
Shafei have said that their evidence is 
absolutely inadmissible, because, as infidels 
are unjust,f it is requisite to be slow in 
believing any thing they may advance, God 
having said (in the Koran). When an 
UNJUST PERSON TELUS YOU ANY THING, BE 
slow in believing him —whence it is 
that the evidence of an infidel is not admitted 
concerning a Mussulman ; and consequently, 
that an infidel stands (in this particular) 
in the same predicament with an apostate.— 
The arguments of our doctors upon this 
point are twofold — First, it is related of thie 
Prophet, that he permitted and held lawful 
the testimony of some Christians concerning 
others of their sect.— Secondly, an infidel 
having power over himself, and his minor 
children, is on that account qualified to be 
a witness with regard to his own sect ; and 
the depravity which proceeds from his faith 
is not destructive of this qualification, be¬ 
cause he is supposed to abstain from every 
thing prohibited in his own religion, and 
falsehood is prohibited in every religion. 
It is otherwise with respect to an apostate, 


•Anglice, the air ; a derisive appellation 
given by the Soonis to the Shiyas.—Hawa, 
also, is used to express the sensual passions, 
whence the term Ahil Hawa signifies sen¬ 
sualists, or epicturcans. 

fArab. Fasik ; meaning, in this place, 
degenerate or depraved. 
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as he possesses no power, either over his own 
person, or over that of another ; and it is 
also otherwise with respect to a Zimmee in 
relation to a Mussulman because a Zimmee 
has no power over the person of a Mussul 
man —Besides, a Zimmee may be suspected 
of inventing falsehoods against a Mussulman 
from the hatred he bsars to him m accou t 
of the superiority of the Mussti'mans over 
him 

Objection. —In ihe san: manur as there 
subsists an enemity between Mmmlm ins and 
Z mmees, so also is there an enmity between 
the followers of other religions, sjci .is the 
lews the Christians, and the vlagians: it 
would follow, therefore, that amongst these 
the testimony of those of one religion cannot 
Ik: admitted with relation to others of a 
different religion; whereas it hath been 
declared admissible, 

Reply,— Although the religions of these 
he different, yet none of them being under 
subjection to an >ther, so as to engender 
reciprocal hatred ; there is no cause to suspect 
that they will invent falsehoods against each 
other. 

A Moostamin cannot testify concerning ct 
Zimmee; but a Zimmee may testify con - 
cerning a Kiooftamin. — The testimony of an 
infidel Moostamin with relation to a Zimmee 
is not admissible, b;casue he has no power 
over the person of a Zimmee, as t e latter 
n a fixed resident in the Mussulman terri¬ 
tory. The evidence of a Zimmee, h >w *ver, 
is admissible with respect to an infidel 
Moostamin, in the same manner as the 
evidence of Mussulmans with relation to 
them is valid. 

And Moostamins may testify concerning 
each other, being of the same*country — The 
testimony of one Moostamin is admissible 
with respect to another Moostamin, provided 
he be of the same country If, however, 
they be of different countries (such as a 
native of Russia and of Turkey) their testi 
monies with respect to each other are not 
admissible ; because this difference precludes 
the operation of their power over each other ; 
whence it is that they cannot inherit of each 
other. 

The testimony is admissible, of any one 
whose virtues preponderate —The testimony 
of him whose virtues exceed his vices and 
who is not guilty of great crimes, is admis¬ 
sible, notwithstanding he may occasionally 
be guilty of venial crimes. — What is here 
advanced is an explanation of the degree of 
integrity to which regard is paid in bearing 
evidence : and this explanation is approved ; 
for innocence with respect to great crimes, 
and a preponderance of virtue over vice, 
must necessarily be deemed sufficient, on this 
principle, that if any occasional commission 
of smaller crimes were destructive of testi¬ 
mony, the door of evidence would be shut, 
whilst the preservation of the rights of 
mankind requires that it should be kept 
open. 

And of such as remain unctrcumcised from 


any justifiable cause. — The testimony of an 
Acklif (that is, of one who has omitted 
circumcision on account of old age, or for 
some other sufficient reason) is admissible, 
because the omission of this ceremony is 
not destructive of justice ; —excepting where 
it arises from a contempt of religion, or of 
the authority of the oral law by which it is 
enjoined, tor in that case integrity no longer 
remains 

Or of an eunuch. — The testimony of an 
eunuch is a imudble, becau >e Omar accepted 
the testim my of Alkia, who was an eunuch; 
and also, became h? has been deprived of 
one of his members by violence, and there* 
fore stands in the sa n ‘ predicament with 
one who has been mutila ed 

Or of a bastard. —The testimony of 
bastard is valid, because he is innocent with 
respect to the imnorahty of his parents. 
Imam Malik maintains that the testimony 
of a bastard is not to be admitted with 
respect to whoredom, as it may naturally be 
supposed he wishes as many others as possible 
reduced to the same level with himself, and 
his testimony in a matter of this kind is 
therefore liable to suspicion.—Our doctors, 
hovever, argue that the present question 
relates merely to the point of integrity; and 
if a bastard be a just man, there is no reason 
to suspect him of such a wish. 

Or of an her naphrodite .— The testimony 
of a hermaphrodite is admissible, because 
such a parson u either a man or a woman, 
and the evidence of both is admissible 

Or of a viceroy.— The testimony of a 
governor on the part of a sultan is admis¬ 
sible, according to a majority of the Hancefite 
doctors, provuled he do not enforce oppres¬ 
sion ; but if he act oppressively his testimony 
is not admissible Some have said that in the 
iatter case also his testimony is admissible, 
provided he be himself a man of generosity 
and character, and be not guilty of boasting 
and vain talk ; because it is in such case 
natural to suppose that a regard for his 
reputation will prevent his asserting a taUe- 
hood ; and the dignity of his character will 
deter any one from offering him a bribe 

Two brothers attesting their father's ap¬ 
pointment of an executor must be credited, if 
the exenutor verify their testimony ; and the 
same of the attestation of two Igatees. two 
debtors or creditors, or two executors, to the 
same effect.— Where two brothers attest 
that their father had appointed a particular 
person to be his executor, if that person also 
claim the same, their testimony is valid, 
upon a favourable construction.—but not if 
he deny the appointment.—Analogy would 
suggest that their testimony is not valid 
in either case (and a case where two lega¬ 
tees attest that the testator had appointed 
a particular person his executor,—or where 
two debtors or creditors of the deceased 
essert the same.—or where two executors 
attest the junction of a third person with 
them in the executorship,—is subject to th 
same analogy)because their evidence is 
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in some degree advantageous to the witneses 
themselves, inasmuch as the advantage to 
be derived from it results to them also The 
reason for a more favourable construction in 
this particular is that as it is the duty of 
the Razee to appoint an executor where it is 
required, and where the death of the person 
is notorious, the evidence in question is ad¬ 
missible. inasmuch as it exempts the Kazee 
from this trouble, and not because it estab¬ 
lishes the projf of anything.—It is therefore 
a substitute for the cast of a die, which saves 
the trouble of election 

Objection. —Where there are two execu¬ 
tors, there is no occasion for the Kazee’s 
appointment of a third, and therefore 
tneappointment of a thiru, upon such a ground, 
is unwarrantable. 

Reply. —The two executors having ac¬ 
knowledged that the deceased had joined a 
third person with them, the Kazee is there 
fore required to confirm him, since, in con¬ 
sequence of such acknowledgment they can¬ 
not act without him. 

It is to be observed that where the debtors 
of the deceased attest the executorship of a 
particular person, their evidence is admis¬ 
sible, whether the death of the other be 
notorious or not, because such evidence is 
an acknowledgment affecting themselves ; 
and the death of the creditor is therefore 
established with respect to them, because of 
their acknowledgment. 

Attesfation to a person's appointment of an 
agent is not to be credited. — If two brothers 
bear testimony that their absent father had 
appointed Zeyd an agent for the receipt of 
debts due to him at Koofa, their evidence is 
inadmissible, whether Zevd claim the said 
agency or not ;—for the Kazee has no power 
of himself to appoint an agent in behalf of 
an absentee ; and the evidence is not in this 
instance sufficient to warrant it, since it is 
liable to suspicion. 

A defendant's impeachment of the integrity 
of witnesses is not credited, unless he state 
their commission of some specijic crime —If 
a l defendant reproach a witness with a thing 
which would impeach his legal integrity, 
but which does not involve any of the rights 
of the spiritual or temporal law, and pro- 
duce evidence in supports of his assertion, 
the Kazee must not hear them, nor pass a 
decree of the injustice of the witnesses ; 
because this injustice is a thing of a nature 
which comes not within the jurisdiction of 
the Kazee, inasmuch as it is not permanent, 
being removable by repentance.—Besides, 
the evidence adduced in this case tends to 
Jay open faults ;•—now the concealment of 
faults is incumbent, and the manifestation 
of them prohibited : as, therefore, a witness, 
in giving evidence or this effect, is himself 


•By faults is here understood veniel tres¬ 
passes. such as might destroy the legal 
integrity of a witness, but which do not 
amount to crimes. 


guilty of irregularity, his testimony cannot 
be heard : for the manifestation of faults is 
admitted only where it tends to maintain 
the rights of others ; and that is only in 
such cases as fall vithin the jurisdiction of 
the Kazee ;—but the case in question is not 
of that nature ; and therefore the evidence 
cannot be admitted 

Or adduce evidence to the plaintiff's ac¬ 
knowledgment of their irregularity.— If, 
however, witnesses were to give evidence 
that the plaintiff had himself acknowledged 
the irregularity of the vitness. the evidence 
would in that case be valid : because acknow¬ 
ledgment is a thing wiich fills w thin the 
jurisdiction of the Kaz:e. 

He <5 not alloved to ad luce evidence to 
thei- being hired by the plaintiff —If a de¬ 
fendant bring witnesses to prove that the 
plaintiff had hired his witnesses for ten 
dirms (for instance), such evidence must not 
be admitted : because, although it tend to 
prove something more than a mere irregu¬ 
larity, yet the defendant not being a regular 
adversary of the piantiff in regard to this 
matter, has no sight to establish it by evi¬ 
dence, since, with respect to this point, he is 
as it were a stranger. 

Unless his own property be involved. —If, 
however, the defendant be a regular adver¬ 
sary (as if, for Instance, he should assert 
i that the plaintiff had hired his witnesses to 
i give evidence for ten dirms from property 
which he [the defendant] had put in his 
hands).—in that case the evidence he pro¬ 
duces in support of his allegation must be 
! admitted : because the defendant, is in this 
; instance a regular adversary of the plaintiff 
in a matter of property ; and the proof in 
regard to the property necessarily involves 
the proof of the reproach,—In the same 
manner also the evidence adduced by the 
defendant is admitted where he asserts that 
"he had compounded with the witnesses for 
a certain sum of money that they should 
withhold their testimony in support of such 
unfounded claim.—and that, having accord¬ 
ingly paid the stipulated sum, they had 
nevertheless given their evidence, and he 
therefore prefers a claim for the sum paid to 
them ; "—for here the proof with respect to 
the claim would also establish the proof of 
the reproach. Lawvers have observed that 
as the testimony of witnesses is admitted 
with respect to anv thing that falls within 
the Jurisdiction of the Kazee, it follows that 
if the defendant bring witnesses to prove 
that the witness of the plaintiff is a slave, 
or that he has been punished for slander, or 
that he is a drunkard, or a slanderer, or a 
partner of the plaintiff,—in all these cases 
the evidence so adduced must be admitted. 

A witness's immediate Acknowledgment of 
mis-statement or omission, from apprehension , 
does not destroy his credit.— Ip a person givs 
evidence, and before moving from the place 
or, the Kazee passing a decree upon it, de¬ 
clare that "he had given a part of his 
evidence under the influence of apprehen. 
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sion,” still, if he be a person of character,* 
the deposed matter to which he adheres must 
be credited.—The term apprehension,f as 
here used, implies that a fault has been com* 
mitted, either by withholding part of th.* 
evidence which it was incumbent to have 
mentioned, or by reciting, from forgetfulness, 
something that was false —The reason of 
admitting the evidence, in this case, is be¬ 
cause the apprehension probably arose from 
the awe excited by the assembly of the ! 
KaZee ; which is excused provided the per¬ 
son be just, and that he rectify his error in 
time.—It is otherwise where a person sepa¬ 
rates from the assembly of the Kazee, and 
afterwards returns and says. "I have omitted 
part of my evidence from apprehension 
for in that case his evidence would not be 
admitted ; because there is reason to suspect 
a collusion with the plaintiff which requires 
that caution be used : and also, because al¬ 
though any addition or diminution, after the 
delivery of the evidence, be accepted, and 
either added to. or deducted from, the origi¬ 
nal evidence, provided they be made in the 
same meeting, still this is net allowed in 
case of their being made at a different 
meeting. The same rule also holds witn 
regard to the mistakes of a witness in ex¬ 
plaining the boundaries of a house ;—as if 
he should say (for instance) the east instead 
of the west ; or in explaining genealogy, as 
if he should say (for instance) "Mohammed, 
the son of Ahmid," instead of "the son of 
Alee "—It is to be observed that the expo 
sitionofthe law, in this case app'iesonly 
to the addition, by the witness, of some cir¬ 
cumstance which may be in its nature doubt¬ 
ful ; for if it should be in no respect doubtful, 
then he may at any time afterwards, whether 
at the same meeting or not, lawfully add it to 
his evidence.—Thus if a witness omit the 
use of the word Shahadit, or the like, and 
afterwards declare this omission, it is in that 
case admitted, whe her it be at the same 
meeting or not,—provided he be a just man. 
—It has been related, as an opinion of 
Haneefa an \ Aboo Yoosaf, that whatever 
addition or diminution a witness may make 
after the delivery of his evidence, shall in 
every case be admitted, although it be at a 
different meeting,—provided the witness be 
a just man. But the first doctrine is the most 
authentic, and decrees pass accordingly. 


CHAPTER III. 

OF THE DISAGREEMENT OF WITNESSES IN 
THEIR TESTIMONY. 

Evidence repugnant to the claim cannot be 
admitted. —Where the evidence adduced by 


•Arab Adil : literally, a just person (in 
opposition to Fasik). 
fArab Tawaham 


a claimant is conformable to the claim, it i • 
worthy of credit ; but not where it is repug¬ 
nant to it ; because, in matters concerning 
the rights of the individual, the priority of 
the claim is requisite to the admission of 
evidence ; and this exists in the former in¬ 
stance, but not in the latter, since in the 
former the object of evidence (namely* a 
verification of the claim) is answered,— 
whereas in the latter the evidence tends 
to a falsification of it, and it is therefore 
the same as if no evidence at all were pro¬ 
duced • 

The witnesses must perfectly agree in their 
testimony— The concurrence of the wit- 
n“sses, in words and meaning, is requisite, 
according to Haneefa.—If, therefore, one 
witness bear testimony to one thousand 
dirms being du *, and the other to two thou¬ 
sand, no credit is to be given to eitherI he 
two disciples are of opinion that the evidence 
is to be credited to the amount of one thou¬ 
sand dirms : and a similar disagreement also 
subsists in a case where one witness attests 
one divorce, and the other two or three 
divorces.—The arguments of the two dis¬ 
ciples are that the witnesses agree in the 
smallest amount (such as in one thousand 
dirms, or in one divorce) : and one of them, 
besides his agreement in this amount, attests 
an additional quantity -—Their evidence, 
therefore, must be admitted in the degre: 
in which they concur ; and the testimony of 
one, so far as it relates to the excess only, 
must be rejected.—The reasoning of Haneefa 
is that the witnesses differ in words, and 
consequently in meaning, since meaning is 
extracted from words. Thus two thousand 
(for instance) can never be construed to mean 
one thousand, as the terms are essentially 
different.—In the case in question, therefore, 
the one thousand, and the two thousand, 
respectively; are attested by only one witness ; 
and the case is consequently the sarcus as if 
their testimony had related to different 
articles,—as if one were to attest dirrn^ and 
the other deenars, for instance. 

The witnesses may be credited to the smal¬ 
lest amount in which they agree both in words 
and meaning.— Ir a person claim a debt of one 
thousand five hundred dirms, and one of his 
witnesses bear testimony to one thousand, 
and the other to one thousand five hundred, 
in that case the testimony must be credited in 
the amount of one thousand dirms for the 


• To exemplify this case,—suppose h person 
were to claim the right of property in a house, 
on the plea of his having purchased it; and 
his witness attest the right of property from 
its having been given to him ; in that case 
the evidence so given would be rejected. 

+The different between this and the pre¬ 
ceding case turns entirely on the terms in 
which the testimony is delivered ; for m the 
case here considered the witness, in mention¬ 
ing one thousand five .hundred, mentions tne 
term one thousand,-. winch so far coinciden 
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witnesses concur in that amount, both in 
w *rds and meaning, as one thousand is 
mentioned by both, and five hundred is »n 
add'tional part of the speech, which adds 
force to the former part, in^tea t of destroy¬ 
ing it —Analogous to this is one divorce and 
one divorce and an half; or one hundred 
dirms and ore hundred and fifty dirms ; that 
is to say, in both these cases the evidence is 
admitted in the least degree, namely, in the 
degree of one divorce, and to the amount of 
one hundred dirms.—It would be otherwise 
if one witness should attest ten dirms, and 
the other fifteen ; because this is similar to 
the attestation of one thousand and two 
thousand, the effect of which has heen before 
stated. 

The evidence of a witness who attests a 
larger sum than the claim amounts to is null. 
—In a case where one witness attests one 
thousand dirms, and the 6ther one thousand 
five hundred, and the claimant expressly 
declares that only one thousand dirms is due 
to him, the testimony for one thousand five 
hundred is null, as being falsified by the 
claimant.* The effect is also the same where 
the claimant alleges one thousand dirms, and 
one of the witnesses attests one thousand, 
and the other one thousand five hundred ; 
for here also the claimant falsifies the testi 
mony of one of his witnesses, inasmuch as 
his claim is different from it. A conformity, 
therefore, between the claim and the evidence 
is indispensably necessary : and hence, if the 
claimant should say, "my original claim 
was one thousand five hundred dirms, but I 
received five hundred/' or "I exempted the 
debtor from five hundred in that case each 
of the above-mentioned testimonies would 
be ciedited, because of their co formity with 
the claim. 

Evidence to a debt is not annulled by a 
subsequent declaration of part of the debt 
having been discharged —If two persons give 
evidence to a debt of one thousand dirms, 
and one of them afterwards declare that the 
debtor had paid five hundred dirms of it, 
still the evidence of one thousand dirms 
being due must be credited, and that of the 
five hundred having been paid must be re¬ 
jected* The reason of this is, that both wit¬ 
nesses agree in the debt of one thousand 
dirms, whereas one witness only attests the 
payment of five hundred dirms ; and as two 
witnesses are requisite to establish proof, the 
testimony in the first instai.ee is therefore 
admitted as proof ; and the additional decla¬ 
ration (of one thousand dirms having been 
paid) is rejected —It is related as an opinion 
of A boo Yoosaf that in this case the claimant 


with the testimony of the other witnesses ; — 
whereas, in (he former instance, the witnesses 
coincide only in the term thousand, which is 
not perfectly definite. 

•Consequently the claimant must pro¬ 
duce another witness, as two are required to 
establish his claim 


is entitled only to five hundred dirms, be¬ 
cause the sum of the testimony of the witness 
who attests the payment of five hundred 
dirms is, that the debt in fact amounts only 
to five hundred. The above explanation, 
however, is a full refutation of this opinion. 
It is to be observed that when the witness 
is informed of a 'ly j artial discharge of the 
debt (as in the case, for instance, of five 
hundred out of the thousand), he must not 
bear testimony to the debt of one thousand 
until the creditor make an acknowledgment 
of tne receipt of five hundred : for otherwise 
he would be considered as aiding the injustice 
of the creditors. In the Jama Sagheer it is 
related, that if two persons attest a debt of 
one thousand dirms due by Omar to Zeyd, 
and one of them afterwards bear testimony 
to Omar having paid five hundred of it, and, 
the claimant deny the same,—in that case 
their evidence of the debt, in which they 
both agree, must be credited ; and the single 
testimony of one, with regard to the pay¬ 
ment, must be rejected. Tahavee reports it 
as an opinion of our doctors, that the evi- 
| dence to the debt is not to be credited (and 
Ziffer has adopted this opinion) ; because 
the claimant contradicts tha testimony of the 
payment. To this, however, it is answered, 
that although the claimant do contradict 
this latter testimony, yet he does not con¬ 
tradict the first evidence, which is established 
in its validity by the concurrence of two. 

The evidence of witnesses who agree u/ith 
respect to fact and time, but differ with re¬ 
spect to place t must be rejected.—I f two per¬ 
sons bear testimony that a certain person 
had killed Zeyd, on the festival of the sacri¬ 
fice, at Mecca ; and two others bear testimony 
that the said person had killed Zeyd, on the 
same day. at Koofa ; in such case, if all these 
witnesses be assembled at the same time, in 
the presence of the Kazee, the whole of their 
testimonies must be rejected ; because, of the 
evidence of the two parties, it is undoubtedly 
certain that that of one of them must be 
false, and there is no criterion to ascertain 
to which the preference belongs.—If, on the 
contrary, the evidence of one of these parties 
precede that of the other, and the Kazee in 
consequence pass sentence, and afterward 
two others exhibit evidence of a different 
nature, in that case the Kazee must not 
admit the evidence of the latter, because the 
first evidence, in virtue of the issue of the 
decree consequent upon it, acquires a supe¬ 
riority over the latter, which prevents its 
annulm nt. 

Evidence to the theft of an animal is not 
annulled by a difference between the witnesses 
with respect to the colour, but it is so by a 
d fference with respect to the sex.*> If two 
persons attest the theft of a cow, but differ 
in regard to the colour of it, their evidence 
is nevertheless valid, and the hand of the 
thief must in consequence be cut off. If, on 
the contrary, one of the witnesses declare 
the animal to be a cow, and the other allege 
that it is a bull, their evidence, in such case. 
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it not ad niasible, and the hand of the thief 
must not be cut off.—This is the doctrine of 
Haneefa-—The two disciples maintain that 
the thief is not to suffer mutila ion in either 
case. Some have said that this disagreement 
proceeds on the supposition of the attested 
colours being in some degree similar, such as 
red and black, and not where they differ 
completely, such as black and white. Others 
again have said that it subsists in all cases 
where the witnesses differ with respect to the 
colour. The reasoning of the two disciples 
is, that the theft of a black cow is different 
from that of a white cow ; in other words, 
they are two distinct animals ; and hence the 
due quantity of evidence (namely, that of 
two witnesses) does not appear with respect 
to either allegation of theft —It is therefore 
the same as if two persons were to testify 
that a certain person had usurped the cow of 
such a person, but to disagree with respect 
to the colour of the cow ;—in which case the 
evidence of both would be rejected ; and so 
also in the present instance, a fortiori, be 
cause the penalty annexed to theft (namely, 
amputation) is of a most grievous nature 
Hence a difference of the witnesses with re¬ 
spect to the colour is the same as a difference 
with respect to the gender —The argument 
of Haneefa is, that in a case of differenae 
between the witnesses concerning the colour ! 
of the animal, it is possible to reconcile the 
contradiction by supposing the Witnesses to 
have viewed the cow from a distance, and | 
in the night time, since thefts are most , 
commonly perpetrated at that reason and | 
colours are of a deceptious nature ; —cattle, 
moreover, are often pye-balled ; and it is 
therefore possible that the cow may be black 
on one side, which Jwas seen by one of the 
witnesses, and white on the other side, which 
was seen by the other witness.— It is other¬ 
wise in a case of usurpation, since that most 
commonly happens in the day time, and 
consequently the fact is most probably seen 
m the light, and near at hand. Jt is also 
otherwise with respect to the sex of the 
animal, since two sexes cannot unite in the 
same creature. Besides, a knowledge of the 
sex requires a close inspection, and hence the 
case does not admit of uncertainty. 

Evidence to prove a contract is annulled 
by any difference with respect to the terms of 
the contract — If one person attest that Zeyd 
had purchased a slave for one thousand 
dirms, and another that he had purchased 
i e said slave for fifteen hundred dirms, in 
that case the evidence of both is null : be¬ 
cause the object of the evidence is to estab¬ 
lish a cause of property, namely, the con¬ 
tract of sale : but the mention of two prices 
necessarily implies the existence of two con¬ 
tracts; and the proof of either of these is 
defective, as there is only one witness to 
each Th s case proceeds on the supposition 
°f the buyer being the plaintiff; but the 
effect is the same in case of the claim having 
been made by the seller;—and it matters 
not whether, of the two sums attested, the 


plaintiff claim the largest or the smallest ; 
because the proof is defective on either sup¬ 
position, for the reason already explained.— 
The same rule also holds with respect to a 
contract of Kitabat : that is, where a Mokatib 
and his master disagree with respect to the 
amount of the ransom or consideration of 
Kitabat, and the two witnesses likewise dis¬ 
agree in their testimony, the evidence, in 
such case, is null, since the evidence, in 
(namely, the establishment of the contract of 
Kitabat) is defective, for the reasons already 
explained ;—and this, whether the master or 
the slave be the plaintiff If is also the 
same with respect to Khoola, manumission 
for a compensation, and composition for wil¬ 
ful murder, provided the claim be preferred 
by the wife, the slave, or the murderer :— 
because in all these cases the object of the 
evidence is the same (name y, the establish¬ 
ment of the existence of a contract), and is 
defeated by any disagreement of the wit¬ 
nesses.—But if, in any of' these cases, the 
claim be preferred by the opposite party, it 
then becomes equivalent to a case of debt, 
and the law takes place accordingly.—Thus, 
if the claim be for one thousand live hundred 
dirms, and one of the witnesses declare it to 
be one thousand, and the other one thousand 
five hundred, in that case, according to all 
our doctors, a decree must be given for one 
thousand dirms.—If, on the contrary, the 
claim be for two thousand dirms, and one 
witness attest to one thousand, and the other 
two thousand, in that case nothing can be 
decreed, according to Haneefa; whereas, 
according to t e two disciples, one thousand 
must be decreed.—The principle on which 
these cases resemble debt is, that the pardon 
for murder, the freedom of a slave, or the 
divorce of a wife, is established by the 
acknowledgment of the person to whom each 
of these rights appertain.—Hence, in such 
case, his claim of debt only remains, and 
there is no occasion for the proof of the con¬ 
tract,—In the case of a pledge, if one witness 
attest that it was pawned for one thousand 
dirms, and the other that it was pawned for 
one thousand five hundred, and the claim be 
preferre by the] pawner, the evidence is in 
that case inacmissible ; because the pawner 
has no advantage in preferring such a claim, 
since he cann t resume his pawn ( until he 
pay the debt opposed to it.—His claim, 
therefore, is not regarded; and such being the 
case, the evidence he adduces is, as it were, 
evidence without a claim: and evidence 
without a claim is inadmissible.—If, on the 
contrary; the claim be preferred by the 
pawnholder, it is the same as a claim for 
debt.—In a case of hire, if one witness tes¬ 
tify to one thousand dirms, and the other to 
one thousand five hundred, then, provided 
this difference happen at the beginning of 
the term of hire, it is analogous to a similar 
difference concerning a sale ; but if it hap¬ 
pen after the expitation of the term, and 
the claim be preferred by the hirer, it is a 
claim of debt. 
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Except it regiitd a woman * d wer tufun 
she is entitled to the smallest sum testified *— 
In a case of marriage, if one of two witnesses 
testify to a dower of one thousand dirms, and 
the other to a dower of fifteen hundred, the 
dower is established in the amount of one 
thousand dirms, according to Haneefa, 
whether the claim be pieferred by the 
husband or wife, and whether it be for the 
smallest or greatest of the attested sums, 
This is according to a favourable construe 
tion. The two disciples, arguing from ai a* 
logy maintain that the evidence is totally 
inadmissible.—(It, is however, recorded in 
the Amalee, that the opinion of Aboo Yoosaf 
in this instance, a:cords with that of 
Haneefa.)—The reasoning of the two dis¬ 
ciples, in support of their opinion, is that 
the disagreement of the witnesses with re¬ 
gard to the amount of the portion is in fact 
a disagreement with regard to the marriage 
contract, since the object of both is the 
establishment of a £ause, namely, the said 
contract;—the disagreement in this instance, 
therefore, is analogous to a similar disagree¬ 
ment with regard to sale.—The reason for a 
more favourable construction of the law in 
this particular, as adopted by Haneefa, if 
that property, in the case of marriage, is 
merely a subordinate point, the original 
object of it being to legalize generation, to 
unite the sexes, and to endow the man with 
a right in the woman's person. Now as 
there is no d fference whatever upon these 
points, they are accordingly established in 
the first instance ; and if any disagreement 
then occur concerning the subordinate or 
dependant point the smallest sum attested 
is decreed, since to that amount both wit¬ 
nesses agree.—What is here advanced, that 
the case is the same "whether the claim be 
for the smallest o'r for the greatest attested 
sum," is approved.—Some of the learned 
have said, that the difference of opinion 
between Haneefa and the two disciples pro¬ 
ceeds only cn the supposition of the claim 
having been preferred by the woman : for 
that, in case of the claim being made by the 
husband, they are all agreed in regard to the 
inadmissibility of the evidence ; since his 
object can only be the establishment of the 
contract, whilst the object of the woman is 
the property. —Others again have said that 
this difference of opinion obtains in either 
case; and this is approved. 


CHAPTER IV. 

OF EVIDENCE RELATIVE TO INHERITANCE. 

Evidence must be adduced to prove the 
death of Ithe inheritee and the right of the 
heirs , before inheritance can take efftet — 
It is a rule, if an inheritee's* right 
of property in any thing *be proven, still a 


* Meaning, the person from whom inheri¬ 
tance is derived. The translator is aware 


decree cannot pass in favour of the heirs, 
until proof be adduced of the death of the 
inheritee, and of their right of heritage,— 
This rule obtains with Haneefa and Moham¬ 
med. Aboo Yoosaf maintains that the thing 
must be immediately decreed to the heir ; 
for he alleges that the property of the heir 
is, in fact, the property of the inheritee, ai d 
consequenty that evidence to the inheritee*s 
right of property in any thing is, in fact, 
evidence to his heir's right of property in 
that thing.—Haneefa and Mohammed, on 
the contrary, allege that the right of the 
heir is inchoate and extant de novo, with 
respect to all the rules to which the inherited 
property is subject (whence it is that a 
course of abstinence is enjoined upon an 
heir, with regard to an inherited female 
slave,—and likewise, that whatever a poor 
inheritee may have received by way of 
charity is lawful to his rich heir) ; and the 
right of an heir being inchoate and extant 
de novo, it is indispensable, in such case, 
that the witnesses bear testimony to the 
shifting of the right from the inheritee to 
the heir,—in other words, that they attest 
the inheritee to have died, and to have left 
the article in question as an inheritance to 
his heirs. 

It suffices that the witnesses attest either 
the pronerty »r possession of the inheritee at 
the time of his decease — They deem it 
sufficient, however, in order to prove the 
shifting of the right of property, that the 
witnesses attest that "the thing in question 
w as the property of the inheritee at the 
Period of his death for then the shifting 
is established from necessity ;—and in the 
same manner, it suffices if they attest that 
"it was in the keeping and possession of the 
inheritee at the time of his death;" for 
althrugh the possession of an article may 
have been in virtue of a deposit, or of usur¬ 
pation, yet the pos essnn at death, in either 
case, is in fact a possession in virtue of the 
right, because of the obligation of responsi¬ 
bility which then takes place:— in a case of 
usurpation evidently ; and also in a case of 
deposit,* because of the death of the trustee 
without any explanation ; —in other words, 
if a trustee should die, without explaining 
that a particular thing in his possession is 
the deposit of a particular person, it occa- 


that this term is not sanctioned by authority. 
Anecestor being the phrase generally used in 
our 1 iw-books.—The nature of the Mussul¬ 
man laws cf inheritance, however, renders 
it necessary to adopt some term of more 
general import, since, according to these, 
inheritance may either ascened or descend.— 
The translator, therefore, has adopted this 
term, both in order to avoid the inconve¬ 
nience of a perpetual pariphrasis, and also 
because it literally expresses the sense of 
the Arabic term Mawris. signifying "in¬ 
herited from." 

* See Deposits. 
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sions responsibility, because the trustee, in 
dying without explaining the case, was most 
certainly guilty of a want of care of the de¬ 
posit ; and a want of care of a deposit is a 
transgression with respect to the deposit, 
which induces responsibility.—Evidence, 
therefore, of a thing being in the possession 
of a certain person at his death, is equiva¬ 
lent to evidence of its being his property. 

An heir may recover an article in posses¬ 
sion oj another by proving it to have been 
the property of his inheritee, or a loan or 
deposit from him. — Having thus explained 
the tenets of each of four doctors upon this 
subject it follows that if witnes =es were to 
give evidence that a particular house was in 
th possession of a certain min at his death, 
the evidence so given must be admitted 
with respect to the claimant being the heir 
of the deceased. In the same manner also 
the testimony of witnesses must be admitted, 
where a person adduces evidence t6 prove 
that a particular house, in the possession of 
a certain person, was the property of his 
father, and that his father had lent it, or 
had delivered it in deposit to the person then 
possessing it. In this case, therefore, the 
said person is entitled to take the house 
from the present occup er, without being re¬ 
quired to prove, by witnesses, that his father 
had died, and that the said house had been 
left to him inheritance.—This ; according 
to the tenets of Aboo Yoosaf, is evident :— 
and so also according to the tenets of 
Haneefa and Mohammed ; because, in the 
case in question, it has been shown, by 
the testimony of witnesses, that the father 
was in possession at the time of his death, 
inasmuch as the possession of a borrower 
or trustee is equivalent to his own pos¬ 
session : and on this account there is no 
necessity for proving the shifting cf the 
property to the heir, since that is conse¬ 
quence of the proof of the possession, as Has 
been already explained.—It is to be observed 
that the law is the same where, under these 
circumstances, the claimant asserts the pos¬ 
session of the other to have been in virtue 
of a lease : because the possession of a lessee 
is equivalent to the possession of the lessor. 

The right to an article is not established by 
evidence to the former possession of it.— If 
a person claim a right of property to a house 
in the possession of another, and the testi¬ 
mony of the witnesses produced by him 
should run in this manner, "we testify that 
the said house was in the possession of the 
claimant one month ago."—such evidence 
must not be admitted.—This is the doctrine 
of the Zahir Rawayet. It is related as an opi¬ 
nion of Aboo Yoosaf that the evidence, in this 
case, is a admissible ; because possession is an 
object in the same manner as property ; and 
as the testimony of the witnesses would 
have been accepted, in case they had said 
that the house in question was the property 
of the claimant one month ago, it follows 
that it must be admitted in this case also 
— Besides, if the witnesses had deposed that 


the other had taken the house from the hands 
or possession of the claimant, their evidence 
would have been admitted, and the claimant 
would, in consequence, have been put in 
possession of the house. The doctrine of. 
the Zahir Rawayat, in this particular, has 
been adopted by Haneefa and Mohammed ; 
and the arguments in support of it are two¬ 
fold.— First, the seisin of the present pos¬ 
sessor is actually seen with the eye ; whereas 
that of the claimant, which formerly existed, 
is only heard from the tongue of the wit- 
neesses ; and knowledge from hearsay can 
never be put in competition with that from 
actual sight.— Secondly, the evidence, in 
thi^ case, relates to a matter of uncertainty ; 
since the former seisin of the claimant, not 
being definitely known, admits of three 
suppositions, as it may have existed in 
virtue either of right of property, of de 
posit, or of usurpation ; and where the 
point is of so uncertain a nature, it is im¬ 
possible to pass a decree upon the possession. 
It is otherwise where the witness attest the 
right of property, as that admits not of 
various suppositions ;—or, where they attest 
that the house had been taken from the 
claimant ; because this is a matter of cer¬ 
tainty, of which the law is known, namely, 
the obligation of restitution, or of replacing 
the thing, as it formely stood, in the pos¬ 
session of the claimant. 

l/nicss the defendant acknowledge such 
former possession. —If the possessors of the 
house should himself acknowledge the for¬ 
mer possession of the claimant, in that case 
a decree must pass for restoring the claimant 
to his possession ; for the uncertainty with 
regard to the subject of an acknowledgment 
is no bar to the validity of the acknowledg¬ 
ment itself. 

Or two witnesses attest his having made 
such acknowledgment — If two persons attest 
the acknowledgment of the defendant, that 
"the thing in his possession had formerly 
been in the possession of the claimant." the 
article in question must in that case be re¬ 
stored to the claimant ; because, although the 
subject of the acknowledgment be a matter 
involved in uncertainty, yet the evidence 
here relates, not to it, but to the acknow¬ 
ledgment itself, which is a matter of cer¬ 
tainty ;—and the uncertainty in the subject of 
it is no bar to the decree of the Kazee since 
he may afterwards desire the acknowledger 
to explain the nature of the uncertaintly. 

CHAPTER V. 

OF THE ATTESTATION OF EVIDENCE 

Attestation of evidence is ddmitted in ali 
matters not liable to be affected by doubt.— 
An attestation of evidence is admissible in 
all such rights as do not drop in consequence 
of a doub^ ; because there is a necessity for 
this, since it may happen that a witness, 
from various causes (such as sickness), may 
not be able to give his evidence in person ; 
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whence, if an attcs"at on of his evidence 
were not admissible, the rights of mankind 
would often be destroyed. There is, h>w 
ever, a degree of doubt attending it : be¬ 
cause the secondary wit icss in such ra^e, i 
merely a substitute for thepimiry witness; 
—and if there be many gradations between 
him and the primary, the suspicion of fats 
hood b*comes suii stronger. -Thcie is, mo « 
over, a possibility of avoiding this exp^ 
dient, bv desiring the party to produc ■. 
independent of the witness whose attend m o 
is impracticable, some other who is aLo 
a primary witness —An attestation of evi 
dence, therefore, is never admitted wher*. it 
tends to establish a matter which is rcpcllc-i 
by the existence of a doubt, such as pjnijh 
ment or retaliation 

The attestation of the same two witnesses 
suffices to prove the evidence of two* —Tub 
attestation of two men with regard to th • 
evidence of two others is valid. Shafei 
maintains that the evidence of four men is 
necessary to authenticate that of two men ; 
because, in his opinion, two secondary wit¬ 
nesses are equivalent to one principal, in the 
same manner as two women are equivalent 
to one man. The arguments of our doctors 
in support of their doctrine upon this point 
are twofold:— First, Alee has declared that 
an attestation of the evidence of one man is 
not admissible unless attested by two — 
Secondly, the stating the evidence of a 
principal or original witness is included in 
the number of rights. If, therefore, two 
men testify to the evidence of a principal 
witness, and afterwards testify to the evi 
dence of another principal witness, both 
evidences are valid . nor is it required that 
the evidence of each principal witness should 
be testified by two separate secondary wit¬ 
nesses. 

But the evidence of each mu^t be attested 
by the two respectively The attestation of 
one person to the evidence of one witness is 
not admissible, because of the opinion of 
Alee, as before quoted.—Malik admits the 
attestation of one person to the evidence of 
one witness —The precept of Alee, however, 
is in proof against him —Besides, the evi¬ 
dence of one principal witness is included 
amongst the number of rights, and there¬ 
fore requires to be proved by two witnesses. 

The attestation must be at the desire of the 
primary witness, who must state the terms of 
his testimony to the attesting witness.—I t is 
requisite that the principal witnees desire 
the secondary to bear testimony to his evi¬ 
dence, after the following manner—“Bear 
testimony to my evidence, which is, that A. 
the son of B, has made an acknowledgment 
before me to a particular effect, and has 
desired me to attest the said acknowledg¬ 
ment."—The reason of this is that the se¬ 
condary witness is a ceputy of the principal, 
and it is therefore necessary that he appoint 
him his agent, and desire him to bear evi 
dence in the manner above related.—It is 
also requisite that the principal give his 


evidence to the secondary, in the same 
manner as he would have done in the as* 

! sembly of the Kazee, in order that he [the 
secondary] may report the same literally, in 
that assembly —It is to be observed, how¬ 
ever, that if the principal should not men¬ 
tion that “A, the son of B. had called him 
10 witness his acknowledgment," still his 
attestation is valid ; because whoever hears 
another make an acknowledgment may law¬ 
fully give evidence of the same, although 
the acknowledger should not have desired 
him to bear testimony 

Form of an attestation, —It is requisite 
that a secondary witness del.ver his testi¬ 
mony in the fodowiig manner:—“Zeyd has 
called upon me to attest his evide ce that 
Omar has made an acknowledgment before 
him to a particuar effect, and that he had 
desired him to bear testim my to h's evidence 
of the said acknowledgment."- All this is 
required, because it is necessary that a 
secondary witness recite the substance of 
the evidence of the principal, and specify 
that he had called upon him to bear testi¬ 
mony to it 

A person cannot attest the attestation of 
another, unless that other desire him so to ao. 
—If Omar hear Z yd assert that a particular 
person had desired him to bear testimony to 
some circumstance, it is not in that case 
lawful for Omar to attest the said evidence 
of Zeyd, unless Zeyd should have particularly 
called upon him to attt st the same ; because, 
in the attestation ofevtdencc. that of having 
been called upr n to attest it is a necessary 
condition. This is, according to all our 
doctors according to Mohammed, because, 
in his opinion; the decree of the Kazee passes 
on the strength of both evidences ; that is, 
of the principal and the secondary ; and also 
because both of them are liable, in an equal 
degree, to the penalty in case of a recession 
from their evidence: -and according to 
Haneefa and Aboo Yoisaf because, in their 
op nion, a repetition of the evidence of the 
principal witness before the Kazee is neces¬ 
sary for the establishment of proof; and 
therefore the circumstance which establishes 
the proof ought to be explained. 

Attestation is admitted only in case of the 
death, absence (at a distant place), or sickness 
of the primary witness.— The attestation of 
evidence is not admissible excepting where 
the principal witness have died, or have 
departed to a distance of three days journey 
or upwards, or are so sick as to be unable to 
attend at the assembly of the Kazee.—The 
reason of this is that the attestation of evi¬ 
dence is admissible only from necessity ; and 
this necessity exists only where the principal 
witnesses are unable to give their testimony 
personally, which inability exists in all these 
cases.—It is to be observed, that, in case of 
the absence of the principal witnesses, the 
distance must be estimated by the time re¬ 
quisite to travel it; because the incapability 
of appearing to give evidence is founded on 
the distance, which the law estimates from 
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the length of time. It is related, as an 
opinion of Aboo Yoosaf, that if the absent 
person be at a vlace so situated as that, 
having occasion to appear in the assembly 
of the Kazee in the morning, he could not 
return to his family that day, in that case it 
is lawful to accept, ior the preservation of 
the rights of mankind, an attestation of his 
evidence. Lawyers, however, remark that 
the tormer doctrine is the most authentic, 
as in this latter case there is no great incon- 
veniency ; and Aboo Leys has also given this 
exposition upon the point. I 

The attesting witnesses may appear as 
pur gators on behalf of the vnmary wit¬ 
nesses. —The justification of the original 
witnesses by the secondary is admitted, 
because they are capable of being purgators 
—In the same manner also, the justification 
of one witness by another witness is valid, 
for the like reason ; ana also because the 
effect of it is advantageous to him, since the 
Kazee will n consequence of it pass a decree 
It is likewise to be observed, that this degree 
ot advantage does not subject a just man to 
any degree of suspicion : in the same manner 
as he lies not under any suspicion from the 
dcliv ery ot his own evidence. A just man 
indeed cannot possibly lie under suspicion 
from his justification of another witness, 
because his testimony is credible in itself, 
although that of the other be rejected. 

But their not doing so does not affect the 
evidence which they attest. — If secondary 
witnesses remain s lent with respect to the 
justification of the principal witnesses, it is 
valid ; that^ is to say, the testimony of the 
pri c h al wi es.es, as recited by them, must 
be adm tted ; and the Kazee must scrutinize 
into their characters from others. This is 
according to Aboo Yoosaf. Mohammed has 
said that in this case the original evidence, 
as recited by the secondary witnesses, must 
not be admitted ; because the validity of 
evidence is founded entirely on the probity 
of the witnesses ; and it consequently follows 
that unl.ss the secondary witnesses explain 
the probitv of the principals, their testimony 
repeated by them cannot be received as valid 
evidence. The reasoning of Aboo Yoosaf is. 
that the business of secondary witnesses is 
merely to recite the evidence of the prin¬ 
cipals, and not to exhibit a justification of 
them, since it may often happen that they 
are ignorant of the probity of the princpals. 
Besides, after they have recited their evi¬ 
dence, it is the business of the Kazee to 
examine into their probity, in the same 
manner as if they were actually present 

The denial of the primary witnesses annuls 
the attestation. —If the principals deny the 
evidence recited on their part by the econd- 
aries, the evidence of the secondaries must 
not be admitted, became of the want of 
proof, from the contradiction which subsists 
between them and the principals. 

If the attesting mitnesses have not a clear 
personal knowledge of the defendant . the 
identity must be proved by other witneses.— 


If two men bear testimony to the evidence 
of two others, to this effect, that "a certain 
woman, the daughter of a native of Samar - 
cand, has made an acknowledgment of one 
thousand dirms in favour of Zeyd,”—and 
these secondary witnesses further declare, 
that the principals had informed them, that 
they knew the person of the woman,—and 
the plaintiff produce a woman, and the se¬ 
condary witnesses declare that ’‘they do not 
know whether she is the woman in question 
or not,"—in that case the plaintiff must be 
desired to produce two witnesses to testify 
the woman's identity ; for here the evidence 
of the witnesses tends to prove the claim 
upon an ui certain person, whereas the plain¬ 
tiff claims his right from a person specific 
and present ; and hence a doubt arises, to 
remove which it is requisite to ascertain the 
person. 

And so also, with respect to the itmitj of the 
claim. —Analogous to this is a case where 
two witnesses be r testimony the two evidence 
of two others, that " a certain person sold a 
pi#»ce of ground circumscribe l by particular 
boundaries, and the price is due by the pur¬ 
chaser ; M —for here it is requisite to produce 
two other witness s to attest that the said 
ground, circumscribed by the said boundaries, 
had been delivered over to the purchaser, 
who is the defendant ;—and in the same 
manner also, it is requisite to produce two 
other witnesses, in case the defendant deny 
that the b. undaries of the ground he had 
purchased are the same with those described 
in the evidence of the witnesses ; to the end 
that these additional witnesses may bear 
evidence that those boundaries were the 
same with those of the ground in the pos- 
eision of the purchaser. 

The identity of a person affected by a 
Kazee's letter must be proved — The law is 
exactly the same with regard to the letters 
of one Kazee to another :—as where one 
Kazee writes to another, that * two wit¬ 
nesses have given evidence that a uebt of 
one thousand dirms is due to a certain per¬ 
son; the son of a certain person, of a certain 
family, by the daughter of a certain person 
of a certain family, and that he must pass 
a decree for the said daughter's payment of 
the said sum for here, if the plaintiff, 
after delivering the letter to the Ka^ee to 
whom it is addressed, produce a woman, the 
Kazee, before he passes the decree must, 
desire him to bring two witnesses to attest 
that she is the same woman as described in 
the lette of the other Kazee,—It is to be 
observed that if, in either of these cases 
(namely, attestation of evidence, or of the 
letters of one Kazee to another), in the sp- 
cification of the family of the woman, the 
witnesses make use of the term Tameemia, 
it is not valid ; it being necessary to specify 
| some nearer and more particular branch to 
: which the woman is related, in order that 
a particular knowledge may be acquired, 
which cannot be done in case of the specifi¬ 
cation of so general a branch a* th^t of 
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Tameen, whose descendants ; re mnum ia- 
ble.—It is the opinion of some >i M ihe \ < r< 
Farghania implies a general and Au?cl andia 
a particular family —Some, al o, thii k that 
the words Samarcandia or Bokharia etc 
general ; and some have said that the ref* 
rence to a small lane is particular, and to a 
street or city general.—It is to he observed 
that, according to the Zahir Rawayet, the 
opinion of Haneefa and Mohammed (in oppo¬ 
sition to that of Aboo Yoosaf) is that descrip¬ 
tion is rendered complete by the specification 
of the grandfather ; but that the specifica¬ 
tion of the particular family (u hich is termed 
Fakhiz*) is equivalent .to the mention of the 
grandfather ; since it is the name of a dis¬ 
tant progenitor, which is equivalent to a 
nearer one, 

Section. 

A f Ise witness must be stigmatized — 
Haneefa is of opinion that a false witness 
must be stigmatized,! but not chastized 
with blows. The two disciples are of 
opinion that he must be scourged and 
confined ; and this is also the opinion of 
Shafei. The arguments of the two disciple s 
upon this point are twofold.— First, it is 
related of Omar, that he caused a false 
witness to be scourged with forty stripes, and 
to have his face blackened with the soot of a 
pot. Secondly, false testimony is a great 
crime, of which the evil results to others • 
and as no stated punishment has been 
ordained for it in the law, it must therefore 
be punished by Tazeer, or discretionary 
correction. The arguments of Haneeta are 
also twofold -First, Shirreeh stigmatized 
a false witness, but did not scourge him. 
Secondly, prevention of the crime in future 
may b« effected by stigmatizing, and it 
ought therefore to be adopted as sufficient ; 
for were beating or scourging enjoined in 
such cases, it might operate to the conceal¬ 
ment of the crime, and the consequent de¬ 
struction of the rights of others in other 
words, as being a grievous punishment, the 
fear of it might deter false witnesses from a 
confession of their falsehood. With regard 
to the relation concerning Omar, it evidently 
alludes to the inflicti- n of punishment on a 
criminal, as appears by the number of 
sir pes (namely foriy), and the blackening 
of the countenance. 

Mode of stigmatiz’ng a false witness .— 
The mode of stigmatising a raise witness, as 


• To understand the whole of this passage, 
it is proper to remark that of tribes among 
the Arabians there are six degrees, I. Shooab, 
Ii. Kabeela, III Fazeela, IV Omura, V. 
liatn, VI. Fakhiz ;—in which last are in¬ 
cluded the nearest kindred. (Richardson’s 
Dictionary.) 

t Arab, Yewhashiro, from tash-heer, which 
literally signifies exposing in public ; a mode 
of punishment somewnat similar to the 
stock or pillory. 


prescribed by Shirreeh, is this.—If the 
witness be a sojourner in any piblic street 
or market-place, let him be rent to that 
street or market-place ; or, if otherwise, let 
him be sent to hi"5 own tribe or kindred, 
after the evening prayers (as they are gene¬ 
rally assembled in greater numbers at that 
time than any other) ;—and let the stigma¬ 
tize inform the people that "K^zee Shir¬ 
reeh salutes them, and informs them, that 
he has detected this person in giving false 
evidence ; that they must therefore beware 
of him themselves, and likewise desire 
others to beware of him/' Shimsal Ayma 
has said that a false witness ought also to be 
stigmatized, according to the two disciples; 
and that the degree of correction and im¬ 
prisonment ought (according to them) fo be 
left to the discretion of the Kazee — (The 
nature of discretionary correction has been 
already explained under the head of Punish¬ 
ments) It is related in the Jama Sagheer 
that if two witnesses confess that they have 
given false evidence, they must not be 
scourged. The two disciples maintain that 
they are to be scourged at the discretion of 
the Kazee. 


BOOK XXII. 


OF RETRACTION OF EVIDENCE. 

Evidence retracted before a decree is void , 
—If witnesses retract their testimony prior 
to the Kazee passing any decree, it becomes 
void (that is tp say, the Kazee must not pass 
any decree tfpon it) ; for the right of the 
claimant c«ninot be established but by the 
decree of thfc Kazee ; and the Kazee cannot 
pass a decree upon contradictory testimony a 
and in this case the witnesses are not liable 
to make atonement, since they have not oc¬ 
casioned any injury to either of the parties. 

But not if refiactid after a decree has 
passed —If on the contrary, the Kazee pass 
a decree, and the witnesses afterwards retract 
their testimony, the decree is not thereby 
rendered void ; because, although the first 
allegation on which the decree passed be 
contradicted by the latter, and although the 
first and the last in point of credit stand upon 
an equal footing, yet the first, betause of the 
sentence of the Kazte having parsed in con¬ 
formity to it, acquires a superiority which 
prevents its annulment.—In this case, how¬ 
ever. the witnesses are bound to atone for 
the injury they may have occasioned by their 
false testimony ; for they themselves acknow¬ 
ledge a thing which is the cause of responsi¬ 
bility ; and contradiction is no bar to the 
validity of acknowledgment, as shall be 
hereafter explained, 

The retraction must be made in open court. 
—The retraction of evidence is not valid, 
unless it be made in the presence of the 
Kazee : because, being a destruction of evi- 
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dence, it must consequently be restricted to 
that place which is particularly appointed 
for the reception of evidenc*,—namely, the 
assembly of the Kazee (that is 10 say, of any 
Kazee whatever). Besides, retractation of false 
evidence resembles repentance of a crime ; 
and repentance of a crime, if committed pri¬ 
vately, must be performed privately, and if 
committed openly, must be performed openly. 
—As, therefore, retractation of evidence is not 
valid, unless made in the assembly of the 
Kazee, it follows that if the defendant should 
ever that the witnesses had retracted their 
testimony somewhere out of the assembly of 
the Kazee, and should either require that an 
oath to this effect be administered to them in 
the assembly of the Kazee, or offer to pro¬ 
duce witnesses there to prove his assertion, 
yet neither would the oath be a ministered 
to those witnesses, nor would the evidence he 
offers to produce be accepted, since the plea 
en which he proceeds (namely, an invalid 
retractation) is of no effect. If, on the con¬ 
trary, his plea be of an effecutal nature (as 
if he should assert that the witnesses had re- 
tractev. their testimony before a certain 
Kazee, who had in consequence passed a 
decree for their making reparation), the evi¬ 
dence he offers must be admitted, because he 
in this instance grounds his plea upon a valid 
retractation. 

Witnesses retracting their testimony after 
a decree has passed must make a compensa¬ 
tion to the suffering party. — If two wit¬ 
nesses bear testimony that a particular sum 
is due by a certain person to another, and 
the Kazee accor ingly pass a decree for the 
payment of it, and the witness afterwards 
retract their evidence thjy are in that case 
responsible to that person for the sum de¬ 
creed against him ; for whoever, by a trans¬ 
gression, performs an act destructive of 
another's property, becomes responsible for 
the same (in the same manner as the digger 
of a well on the high road) a d in this case 
the witnesses have been guilty of a transgres¬ 
sion in giving false evidence, which occasioned 
the loss of the defendant's property. Shafei 
maintains that they are not responsible ; for 
they, in fact, only produce the cause of the 
destruction, and that is not regarded where 
those are present who actually worked the 
destruction, namely (in the present instance) 
the Kazee and the plaintiff. In reply to this, 
our doctors argue that to impose the respon¬ 
sibility, in the case in question, upon the 
actual operator of the destruction (namely, 
the Kazee) is impracticable ; because, in 
passing the decree, he acted as it were from 
necessity ; and also, because, if a Kazee were 
thus liable to responsibility, on one would 


•If a person dig a well in the high road 
(where no person is entitled to dig a well, 
and which is of course a transgression) he is 
liable to a fine for any accident which may 
happen by people falling into it. See. This 
is fully explained in treating of Fines. 


accept the office of Kazee, from an apprehen¬ 
sion of being subject to such penalties.—In 
the same manner also, it is impracticable to 
exact the compensation from the plaintiff, 
because the decree of the Kazee takes effect 
independent of him. In this case, therefore, 
regard is necessarily had to the producer of 
the cause. 

Prowd d the decree had been actually en¬ 
forced against him.—I t is to be observed, 
however, that the witnesses do not become 
responsible unless the plaintiff obtain pos¬ 
session of the property in question, whether 
it be substance or debt ; because the destruc¬ 
tion of it is not established until after the 
seisin of the plaintiff ; and also because the 
defendant is not, until then, subjected to 
anything except the mere obligation of debt, 
whereas what he ts to take from the witnesses 
is actual substance ; and it is not lawful to 
tak: substance as a compensation for the 
mere obligation of a debt, since compensation 
can only be made in a similar, and there is 
no similarity between debt and substance. 

// one witness thus retract, be atones for a 
moitv of the damage. —If, in the case in 
question, only one of the witnesses retract 
his evidence, he becomes responsible for a 
half of the property : for it is a rule that 
where part of the witnesses retract, the right 
shall remain established so far as relates to 
the remaining witnesses. 

And the same of any number who may 
retract , where one witness perseveres in his 
testimony.— Hence if three persons give 
evidence concerning property, and one of 
them afterwards retract his testimony, he is 
not subject to any responsibility, because the 
whole of the right remains established in 
virtue of the two remaining witness The 
reason of this is that the right of the claimant 
is established because of the complete proof, 
namely, the testimony of two witnesses. If, 
however, another of those three witnesses 
afterwards retract his evidence, the two re¬ 
ceding witnesses are in that case responsible 
for one-half of the property, since, in virtue 
of the existence of one witness, one-half of 
the right remains in force. 

Cases of retractation where the witnesses 
consist of both mules and females.—Iv one 
man and two women give evidence, and one 
of the women afterwards retract her testi- 
| mony, she is liable for one-fourth of the 
righ v because in consequt nee of the exist¬ 
ing evidence of one man and one woman, 
three-fourths of it still remain in force If, 
also, both the women retract their testimony, 
they are responsible for an half, since in 
virtue of the existing testimony of one man 
an half of the right remains in force. 

If one man and ten women give evidence, 
and eight of the women afterwards retract, 
those eight are not liable to any compensa¬ 
tion, since the remaining evidence furnishes 
complete proof. If, on the contrary, nine of 
the women retract, those nine are responsible 
fora fourth, since the remaining evidence oi 
one man and one woman establishes thre« 
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fourths of thr right. If, in the case in ques¬ 
tion the whole of the witnesses retract, the 
man is in that case responsible for one-sixth 
of the right, and the ten woman for five- 
sixths, according to Haneefa. Aboo Yoosaf 
holds that the man is liable for an half, and 
the ten women for an half ; because, although 
they greatly exceed in point of number, yet 
th?y are in fact only equivalent to one man, 
since their evidence is not admissible unless 
it be in conjunction with that of a man. 

H incefa, on the other hand, argues that the 
evidence of every two women i. equivalent 
to that of one man ; because the Prophet, on 
account of the weakness of their understand¬ 
ing, has ordained that the evidence of two 
women shall be equivalent to that of one man 
Hence, in the case in q lestion, it is the same 
as if six men had given evidence and had 
afterwards retracted it. —If the ten women 
retract, and not the man, they, are respon¬ 
sible for an half of the right, according to all 
our doctors, in conformity with the rule be¬ 
fore-mentioned. 

If two men and one woman give evidence 
in a matter of property, and all of them 
afterwards retract, the whole of the respon¬ 
sibility rests on the two man, and none on 
the woman, because one woman is no more 
than half of a witness, whence the law 
regards not her in this case, inasmuch as no 
effect results from the mere part of a cause. 

The retraction of evidence to a mar¬ 
riage and proper dower does not subject the 
retractors to any responsibility — If two wit¬ 
nesses give evidence concerning a woman, 
of her being married on a Mihr Misl, or 
proper dower, # and afterwards retract their 
testimony, they are not bound to make any 
compensation ;f and so likewise, if they 
testify to any thing short of the proper 
dower ; because the advantage to be derived 
from the woman’s person is not an article of 
value where it is lo^t to her by false evidence ; 
for compensation, in case of the destruction 
of any thing ; implies the return of a similar ; 
and there is no similarity between substantial 
property and the connubial enjoyment 

If two witnesses give evidence concerning 
a man, of his having married a woman on a 
proper dower, and afterwards retract lhe 
same, still they are not bound to make any 
compensation, although by their testimony 
they have destroyed the property of that man : 
because the destruction in this instance is 
attended with an equivalent, inasmuch as 
the connubial enjoyment is considered as an 
article of value, whenever it becomes the 
right of any one ; and destruction attended 
with a consideration or equivalent, is the 
same, in effect, as no destruction. The 


•This case supposes that the woman 
claims a stipulated dower, greater than her 
proper dower, and that the husband endea¬ 
vours to resist her claim by evidence. 

fThat if-, they are not to compensate for 
tdhe ifference. 
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ground of this is that responsibility is 
founded upon similarity Now there is no 
similarity between destruction with an ex¬ 
change and destruction without an exchange. 
If, therefore, in the case in question, a 
compensation were taken from the witnesses, 
it would be a destruction of their property 
without any thing in return —If, however, 
the witnesses were to testify to any amount 
beyond the proper dower, and afterwards 
retract, they are in that case responsible for 
the excess, -as having destroyed that much 
without any consideration in return. 

rhe retractation of evidence to a sale doe s 
not occasion responsibility, unless the price 
had been attested short of the value. — If two 
witnesses bear evidence to a sale for a price 
tantamount to, or greater than, the value 
of the thing sold, and afterwards retract, 
they are no in that case liable to any 
compensation ; since destruction attended 
with an equivalent is, in effect, no destruc¬ 
tion.—If, on the contrary, they should give 
evidence of the sale for a price less than the 
value, they are in that case responsible for 
the deficiency of value, because, in that 
amount, they have occasioned a destruction 
without any equivalent. The law here 
applies equally to sale with or without an 
option to 1 1 e seller ; because, in the case of 
an option, the cause of right of property is 
the original sale, and not the determination 
of the option. —The effect, therefore, is 
referred to the sale, upon the determination 
of the option ; and hence the destruction is 
referred to the evidence of the sale. 

Witnesses retracting their evidence to 
divorce before consummation are liable for 
half the dower*- If two witnesses give 
evidence of a man having divorced his wife 
prior to consummation, and afterwards retract, 
they are in that case responsible for a moiety 
of the dower ; because they have established 
upon that man a thing which stood within 
the possibility of dropping (in other words, 
which might perhaps have been altogether 
concelled, by the wife* apostatizing from the 
faith, ''r admitting the son of her husband to 
carnal connexion*) ;—and also, because sepa¬ 
ration prior to the consummation is equiva** 
lent to an annulment of the marriage, and 
therefore annuls the whole of the dower, as 
has been already explained f but afterwards 
the half ot the dower is established de novo- 
in the manner of a Matat or present,! and 
hence the said half is rendered due by the 
testimony of the witnesses. 

Witnesses retracting their evidence to manu - 
umission are liable for the value of the slave. 
—If witnesses attest that a certain person 
had emancipated his slave, and afterwards 
retract their testimony, they are in that case 
responsible to the person in question for the 
value of the said slave, because of their 

•Vol. I. p. 66. 

fVoi. I. p. 52. 

IVol. I p. 15- 
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having destroyed his property in the slave 
without any equivalent in return. —The right 
of Wuli, moreover, with respect to the sl.ve 
rests with that pers m and with the witnesses; | 
because as the emancipation of the slave is 
not, on account of the responsibility, ascribed 
to their testimony, it follows that rhe Wilia 

does not go to them 

Witnesses retracting in a case of retalia¬ 
tion art liable to a fine, but not to retaliation. 
—If two witnesses bear evidence against a 
person, in a case of retaliation f* r murder, 
and then retract their testimony after the 
person has been put to death, they are in 
that case bound to pay Ueeyat, or fine of 
blood, but are not to suffer death by way ot 
retaliation, Shafei maintains that they are 
ui suffer death; since they were the efficient 
cause of death, inasmuch as the retaliation 
was executed on the strength as their 
evidence ; and they therefore resemble a 
Mokrih. or compeller (in other words, they 
compel); the comm'ssion of murder—nay, 
they are still more criminal than a Mokrih, 
inasmuch as the avenger of blood in a case 
of murder, is aided in bringing the murderer 
to justice ; whereas a person under compul¬ 
sion is prohibited, by the law, from putting to 
death * The reasoning of our doctors is 
that ihe witnesses, in this case, cannot be 
considered either as actual perpetrators, or 
as instrumental causes of the bloodshed ; for 
nothing can be considered as a case except 
such a thing as presses upon, and joins to. 
the agent ; and the testimony of the witnesses 
cannot be considered in this light, since, not¬ 
withstanding they furnish legal grounds for 
the retaliation, yet pardon and forgiveness 
being benevolent acts the probable conse¬ 
quence is that the avenger of blood will par 
don the person against whom they bore evi¬ 
dence. It is othi rwis in a case of compul¬ 
sion ; for the person compelled is induced to 
execute the murder with a view to save his 
own life, which the compeller threatens to 
take from him in case of his refusal ; where¬ 
as, in the case in question, there is no com¬ 
pulsion on the avenger of blood to execute the 
retaliation : on the contrary, he is at free 
liberty either to pardon the other, or to 
execute the retaliation : and where a man 
acts from free liberty, and not from any 
necessity, the cause of his actions cannot be 
ascribed to the witnesses ; at least, it must 
be allowed that there is a doubt with respect 
to their being the cause ; and the existence 
of a doubt is preventive of retaliation. The 
Deeyat. or fine of blood, however, takes 
place ; because that is a matter of property, 
and, as such, may be established, notwith¬ 
standing any doubt which may happen to 
attend it. 

Secondary witnesses retracting their attes¬ 
tation are responsive for the damage ; but 


•This will be more fully and clearly under 
stood by a reference to the article Ikrah, or 
Compulsion. 
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the primary wit,.esses are not responsible if 
tk*y retract or disavow - If secondary wit¬ 
nesses* retract their evidence, they are 
rerponsible ; since the destruction of the 
defendant's property if referred to them, 
because of their giving evidence in the 
a sembly of the Kazee. If on the other 
hand the primary witness retract, alleging 
that they had not authorized the secondary 
witnesses to attest their e.idence they are 
not responsible, since they deny the evidence 
which occasioned the des ruction of the pro¬ 
perty u< the defendant in this case, more¬ 
over, the decree of toe Kazee, occasioned by 
this testimony i« not rendered null, since tht 
denial of .he primary witnesses is susceptible 
of doubt (that is, it may either be faUe or 
true) and the decree of the Kazee cannot be 
reversed by a dubious circumstance ; in the 
same manner as it cannot be reversed by 
the retraction of evidence, after it has passed 
on the strength of that evidence,—It is other¬ 
wise where the primary witnesses make me 
denial prior to the pass ng of a decree ; be¬ 
cause in that case the Kazee would not piss 
the decree on the strength of the evidence of 
the secondary witnesses —If, however, the 
primary wi messes avow that they had 
authorized the evidence of the secondary 
witnesses; but that th.y had committed an 
error in so doing, they are in that ca^e re- 
j'ponsible for the loss that may have been 
occasioned.—This is according to Mohammed 
—The two elders are of opinion that, even in 
ihh case, the primary witnesses do not be¬ 
come responsible ; since the decree of the 
Kazee passed upon the evidence of the 
secondary witnesses, from the necessity 
under which the Kazee lies of proceeding on 
the proof before him, which in this case is 
the evidence of the secondary witnesses.— 
The reasoning of Mohammed is that the 
secondary wit esses do only repeat the evi¬ 
dence of the principals: and heme it becomes 
in effect the same if the principal wi.nesses 
were themselves present 

Case of retractation by both primary and 
secondary witnesses- -If both the primary 
and the secondary witnesses retract their 
evidence, the two Elders are in that case of 
opinion that compensation is due only by the 
secondary witnesses, because of the decree 
having passed on their evidence. Mohammed, 
on the contrary, is of opinio . that the de¬ 
fendant has the option of taking the com¬ 
pensation either from the principal or the 
serondary witnesses ; because (according to 
the doctrine of the two disciples) the decree 
passed on the evidence of the secondaries,— 
or (according to his own doctrine) it passes 
on the evidence of the principals: and hence 
the defendant has the option of t. king the 
compensation from whomsoever of the two 
he pleases;—but as originality and depen- 
dancy areofdifferentnaturLS.it is not per- 

•Meaning witnesses who attest the evi¬ 
dence of other witnesses. (See 2hap. V of 
the preceding book,) 
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mitted to unite both the principals and the 
secondaries in the payment of the compensa¬ 
tion, that is to say, the defendant cannot 
take it from both. 

The secondary witnesses asserting the false* 
hood error of the primary witnesses is of 
no effect. — If, in the "above case, the secon¬ 
dary witnesses assert that the orimary wit¬ 
nesses had either been guilty of falsehood, 
or had committed an error in their evidence, 
the Kazee must not attend to this assertion, 
because his decree; as having passed and 
issued, cannot be affected by any assertion of 
theirs, And in this case the secondary wit¬ 
nesses are not liable to any compensation, 
since they teey have not retracted their own 
evidence, but have merely repeated the 
evidence of the principal witnesses, notwith¬ 
standing they had retracted it. 

Purgators receding from thiir justification 
are responsible .—Ir purgators recede from 
their justification, they become responsible, 
according to Haneefa,—The two disciples are 
of opinion that they do not become respon¬ 
sible, because they have merely performed a 
generous action in behalf of the witnesses, 
and therefore resemble witnesses who bear 
evidence to the marriage of a person accused 
of whoredom,® and who, in case of retracting 
their evidence after the stoning of the person 
to whom it related, do not become respon¬ 
sible for the fine of blood. The reasoning 
of Haneefa is that justification is the cause 
of credit given to witnesses, inasmuch as the 

• Literally, "who bear evidence to Ibian," 
(See Vol. I.p. 17). 


Kazee proceeds not upon the ^evidence itself, 
but upon the justification of it—Hence the 
justification is, in effect, the moving cause of 

the decree.--It is otherwise with witnesses to 
the marriage of a person accused of whore¬ 
dom, because in that instance the circum¬ 
stance of the accused being a married person 
is particulary essential to induce lapida- 
tion. 

Case of retractation in suspended manu- 
mission or divorce .— If two witnesses give 
evidence of a Yameen (or susp nsion on a 
condition) of divorce or emancipation, and 
two other witnesses give evidence that the 
condition had taken place, and both parties 
afterwards retract their evidence, c6mpensa- 
tion is in that case due only by the witnesses 
who attested the deed of Yameen, whi< h is 
the cause of the damage, and not by tho^e 
who attested the occurrence of the event on 
which the divorce or emjncipation was sus¬ 
pended . because the decree of the Kazee 
proceeded on the evidence to the deed, and 
not on the evidence to the condition.—If 
only the witnesses to the occurrence of the 
condition retract, there exists in that case 
a difference of opinion amongst the Hanee- 
fite doctors.—It is to be observed that by 
the divorce here mentioned is to be under¬ 
stood divorce before consummation ; for in 
a case of divorce subsequent to coosumma- 
tion neither party of the witnesses are liable 
to make compensation, because the wife’s 
right to her dower is established by .the con¬ 
summation,® 


• See Vol. I, p. 44 . 
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CHAPTER I. 

A person may lawfully appoint another his 
Agent, to act on his behalf, in contracts .— It 
is lawful for a person to appoint another his 
agent, for the settlement in his behalf of 
every contract which he he might have law¬ 


hi. 


fully concluded himself, such as as sale, mar¬ 
riage, and so forth ; because, as an individual 
is sometimes prevented from acting in his 
own person, in consequence of accidental 
circumstances (such as sickness, or the like), 
he is therefore admitted, of necessity, to 
appoint another his agent, in order that that 
person may expedite his wants by means of 
the powers which he derives from such 
appointment. It is, morever, related in 
the Nakl Saheeh, that the Prophet appointed 
Hakeem-Bin-Khiram his agent for purchase, 
in order that he might buy for him a camel 
to sacrifice;—and likewise, that he appointed 
Amir-Bin-Aum his agent for marriage, that 
he might conclude a marriage betwixt his 
mother and the Prophet. 
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And for the management of suits, or 
criminal prosecutions; or for the payment 
or exaction of all rights except retaliation or 
punishment, —It is lawful for a person to 
appoint another his agent for the manage¬ 
ment of a suit relative to any rights what¬ 
ever (even to corpora! punishment or 
retaliation), for the reasons already alleged ; 
and also, because every person is not himself 
capable of managing a business of this 
nature—It is moreover recorded, in the 
Nakl Saheeh, that Alee appointed Akeel his 
agent for the management of his suits, and 
that when Akeel became old he dismissed 
him, and appointed Abdoola Bin-Jafir —In 
the same manner, also it is lawful to 
appoint an agent for the payment of rights, 
or the exaction of them : excepting, however, 
in cases of punishment or retaliation, the 
appointment of an agent in which (as if an 
agent were appointed to exact those in the 
absence of his principal) is invalid ; because 
punishment or retaliation are remitted in 
the existence of a doubt ; and the absence of 
the principal creates a doubt ; nav, the for¬ 
giveness of the prosecutor is probable in such 
a circumstance, for this reason, that it is 
praiseworthy and laudable to pardon : con¬ 
trary to where the witnesses only are absent 
[from the execution], as their non-retrac¬ 
tation is most probable : and contrary, also, 
to where the prosecutor is present, as in this 
case there is no apprehension of his having 
forgiven. 

Objection. —In case of the presence of the 
principal, what necessity exists for the 
appointment of an agent ? 

Reply. —Even in such case there may be 
a necessity for the appointment of an agent ; 
because, as every person is not perfectly 
acquainted with the mode of exacting those 
rights, it follows that if the principal were 
debarred from the appointment of an agent, 
the door of exaction might be altogether 
closed. 

What is here advanced is according to 
Haneefa,—Aboo Yoosaf alleges that agency 
for the establishment of corporal punish¬ 
ment or retaliation* (as if the agent should 
produce the witnesses) is not lawful.—The 
opinion of Moha med coincides with that of 
Haneefa.—Some, however, maintain that he 
agrees with Aboo Yoosaf —Others, again, 
say that this disagreement subsists only in 
case of the absence of the constituent, and 
not in case of his presence : for, in this case, 
the agency is legal according to all ; because 
the words of an agent in the presence of his 
constituent refer entirely to the latter.—The 
argument of Aboo Yoosaf upon this point is, 
that the appointment of an agent is the crea¬ 
tion of a deputy, in which there is always 
room for doubt respecting the deputation : 
and as, in criminal prosecutions, every doubt 
must be avoided, it follows that the appoint- 


•In other words, for conducting a criminal 
p rosecution. 
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ment of an agent for prosecution is invalid, 
in the same manner as for the exaction of 
punishment ; and that it cannot be admitted ; 
in the same, manner as evidence to evidence* 
respecting the prosecution, is not admitted.— 
The argument of Haneefa is that prosecu¬ 
tion is merely a condition of the exaction of 
the right ; because the necessity of the 
punishment is founded, not upon the pro¬ 
secution. but upon the criminality, which is 
rendered manifest by the evidence of the 
witnesses : and hence agency is admitted in 
this case, in the same manner as in that of 
other rights A similar disagreement sub¬ 
sists with respect to the case of a man against 
whom an action inducing corporal punish¬ 
ment or retaliation lies, and who appoints an 
agent for the management o c his defence. 

A person under accusation may employ an 
agent to conduct his defence. — The doctrine 
of Haneefa, however, is preferred in this 
instance, because the agent may make replies 
and rejoinders ; and the doubt with respect 
to deputation (as before mentioned) does not 
prevent this.—If, however, the agent should 
make a confession, it is not to be admitted 
against his constituent, because there exists 
a doubt of his having been authorized by his 
constituent to make such confession. 

An agrnt cannot be appo nt d to manage a 
suit unless the constituent be sick, or absent. 
—It is not lawful, according to Haneefa, to 
appoint an agent for the management of a 
cause, unless with the consent of the adver¬ 
sary, excepting where the constituent is sick 
—or distant three day's journey, or 

further, from the place.—The two disciples 
maintain that such agency is lawful without 
the consent of the adversary ; and Shafei is 
also of the same opinion. This disagreement 
does not relate to the legality of the agency 
itself, but to the necessity which operates 
upon the adversary to answer an agent to 
whose appointment he has not assented ; 
Aboo Haneefa being of opinion that he is 
not under such necessity ; and the two dis¬ 
ciples thinking otherwise.—The argument of 
the two disciples is that the appointment of 
an agent is the act of an individual in regard 
to a right purely his own ; and therefore 
ought not to depend on the consent of another 
in the present instance, any more than in a 
case of exacting payment of debt Haneefa, 
on the other hand, argues that the constituent 
is himself under the necessity of giving an 
answer, and must attend in case. the magis¬ 
trate should summon him : now individuals 
differ with respect to their capacity of 
managing suits ;—If therefore, it were ad¬ 
mitted that the appointment of an agent is 
absolute with respect to the adversary, this 
would be injurious to the adversary hence 
the validity of the appointment must be 
suspended on his consent *. in the same 
manner as where a partnership slave is made 
a Mokatib by one of the partners, in which 
case it remait.s with the other partner to 
confirm the contract of Kitabit, or to break 
it as he pleases ; for, although the act of the 
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first proprietor related purely to his own 
property, yet as the carrying of it into 
execution must have injured the right of 
the other, the validity of it is therefore 
suspended on his conser t ; and so also in 
the case in question.—It is otherwise where 
the person is sick or absent, for in this case 
his appointment of an agent is valid without 
the consent of the adversary, since he cannot 
himself be compelled to appear under such 
circumstances. 

Or about to travel.— It is to be observed 
that in the same manner as Haneefa holds 
the appointment, in this particular, of an 
agent by an absent person to be valid, so 
also does he hold the appointment by one 
who is immediately about to travel. 

A woman may appoint an agent for liti¬ 
gation in all cases. —A woman who remains 
in privacy, and is not accustomed to go to 
the court of the Kazee, ought (according to 
Aboo Bekir) to appoint an agent for the 
management of her cause ; and acquiescence 
is incumbent on her adversary —This doc¬ 
trine has been adopted by our modern 
lawyers ; and decrees are passed accord- 

Agency to be valid, must proceeed from 
a competent constituent—T he validity of 
agency, in any business, rests upon two 
conditions :—First, that the constituent be 
himself legally empowered to perform the 
business for the execution of which he has 
appointed another (for, as the agent derives 
his competency from the constituent, it is 
necessary that the constituent should him¬ 
self be co npe tent, before he confer the 
capacity on another) 

And must be vested in a person of un¬ 
derstanding. —Secondly, that the agent be 
of sound understanding, in such a degree as 
may enable him to know and execute the 
business to which he has been appointed.— 
If, therefore, a person appoint a child or an 
idiot his agent, it is invalid; whereas, if a 
freeman, who is adult and of sound judg¬ 
ment, appoint his fellow* his agent,—or, if 
a privleged slave appoint his fellow his 
agent, it is valid. . . ,, r 

A Mahjoor slave, or an infant (capable oj 
understanding) may be appointed an agent — 
Ip a person appoint an infant who under¬ 
stands purchase and sale, or a Mahjoor (or 
inhibited) slave, to be his agent, it is in 
either case valid. The rights of the contract, 
however, do not appertain to them but to 
their constituent.—The reason of the vali¬ 
dity of the appointment is that the infant 
is capable of explanation ; and therefore 
his act is held to be valid, when done with 
the permission of his guardian and the 
slave is capable of acting, and is the master 
of his actions when they relate to himself, 
though not if they relate to his master ; but 
agency for another does not relate to his 


•Meaning, one who resembles him in 
th se points. 
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master the appointment of t h e infant or 
slave, therefore, is valid. 

But the obligations they enter into are not 
binding upon them, but upon their consti¬ 
tuent.—They are neither of them, however, 
capable of performing the obligations of the 
contract :—the infant, because of his want 
of competency ; and the slave, because it 
would interfere with the rights of the 
master ;—the performance of the contract, 
therefore, rests with the constituent.—It is 
related as an opinion of Aboo Yoosaf, that 
if an infant, or a slave, as above described, 
should make a sale, and the purchaser, being 
ignorant of their situation, should after¬ 
wards be informed of it, in that case it is 
in his option to annul the contract,—be¬ 
cause having concluded the bargain on a 
supposition that they were competent to fulfil 
the rights of it, and being afterwards in¬ 
formed that the rights of the contract did 
not rest with them, he becomes of conse¬ 
quence entitled to annul it in the same 
manner as if he discovered a defect in 
the subject of it. 

Contracts concluded by agents are either 
such as the agent refers to himself —The 
contracts concluded by agents are of two 
kinds .‘—First, such as the agent refers to 
himself; and which do not depend, in any 
degree, on the constituent ; as in the cases 
of sale or hire, which relate to the agent 
and not to the constituent.—Shafei main¬ 
tains that the rights of slave appertain to the 
constituent; because the rights of a contract 
of sale are dependants of the effects of it ; 
and as the effect namely, right of property, 
appertains to the constituent ; so in the same 
manner its dependant also appertains to him ; 
an agent for sale, therefore, is the same as 
a messenger, or an agent for marriage. - The 
arguments of our doctors are that an agent 
is the contracting parly, both in reality and 
in effect in reality, because the contiact 
is formed by speech, and the speech of the 
agent is authentic because he is a man : 
and in effect, because, being himself com¬ 
petent, there is no necessity for the reference 
of the rights of the contract to the constitu¬ 
ent ; whereas, if he were merely a mejsenger, 
he would not be exempt from the necessity 
of referring the rights of the contract to the 
constituent, as is the case with a messenger, 
—Now since such is the natureofagency.it 
follows that an agent is considered as a 
principal in regard to the rights of the con 
tract ; and hence Kadooree, in the treatise 
which bears his name, says “an agent for 
sale delivers the goods and takes possession 
of the purchase-money, and is liable to be 
sued for any defect in the subject of the 
sale and, on the other hand, “an agent 
for purchase receives the goods, and delivers 
the price, and may sue the seller for any 
defect in the goods -because all these are 
considered as the rights of sale. The con¬ 
stituent, moreover, is the proprietor of the 
thing purchased through his agent, abinitio 
in the same manner as when a slave accepts 
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a gift, or catches game, or gathers fire-wood ; 
in all which cases the master is proprietor 
of the gift, of the game, or of the fire¬ 
wood abinitio ; that is to say, the property 
is no* held first to rest in the slave, and 
then to shift to him,—This doctrine of the i 
primary existence of the right of property 
in the constituent is approved :—contrary to 
Koorokhee, who maintains that, in conse 
quence of the purchase, the right of pro 
perty rests originally in. the agent, and from 
him bhifts to the constituent). 

Or to his constituent.— Secondly, such as 
thi agent reters the performance of to hn 
constituent, and in which he has an imme¬ 
diate interest; such as marriage, Khoola ; or 
composition for wi ful murder ; in all which 
cases, the rights appertain to the constituent ! 
and not to the agent.—Hence no demand 
can be made on the husband's agent for the | 
dower : nor can the wife's agent be required I 
to deliver over the dower to her husband ; i 
for in these cases the agent is a mere mes¬ 
senger, and is not exempt from the necessity 
of referring the performance to his consti¬ 
tuent : for if the agent, in the case of 
marriage : were to refer the performance to 
himself, it would become his marriage, and 
not that cf the constituent (whence the 
necessity for considering him as a mere 
messenger).—The reason of this is, that as 
none of these contracts are o k ' a nature to 
a Jmit of the agent first acting in them as a 
principal, he is therefore obliged to refer 
them to the constituent, and to act himself as 
a mere messenger.—Manumission for a com¬ 
pensation. contracts of Kitabat, and compo¬ 
sition after denial, are all of the second 
class.—With regard to composition after 
akcnowledgment, it is of the first class, as 
partiking of the niture of sa e —A i agent 
for the delivery of a gift, or of charity, or 
for the restitution of a deposit, as being a 
mere announcer, is the same as a messenger 
The case is also the same with regard to an 
agent for the execution of loans or pledges ; 
because the effect of these (namely, the 
right of property) is established by means 
of the seisin of the thing given or bestowed 
in charity, and so on ;—and as the thing, in 
these cases, belonged to the constituent and 
shifts to the donee or the other in conse¬ 
quence of the seisin, the agent, being as it 
were a mere stranger to the thing, cannot 
be considered as a principal, but must be 
regarded merely as an explainer or a mes¬ 
senger.—It is otherwise in sale, because the 
effect of sale is established by speech, and 
the agent is the speaker.—In the same man¬ 
ner, also, as an agent in the above cases of 
executing gifts, &c , is a mere messenger, so 
is an agent appointed by the petitioner (or 
person to whom the gift, the charity, &c , is 
given). The case is the same with respect 
to an agent for a contract of co-partnership 
or Mozaribat. 

An agent cannot be appointed to receiver a 
loan.—W ith respect to an agent for the 
r eceipt of a loan, the appointment is null ; 


insomuch that, if a person, in virtue of such 
appointment, should receive a loan, and take 
possession of it, he; and not the constituent, 
would be the proprietor of it. It is other¬ 
wise with respect to a messenger ; for the 
receipt of a loan by a messenger is lawful, 

A debt contracted to on agent cannot be 
exacted by his constituent —Ip a constituent, 
in the case of having sold goods through his 
agent, should demand payment of the price 
from the purahaser. the purchaser may law¬ 
fully refuse to comply ; because, with respect 
to tne contract or its rights, the constituent 
is as a stranger, since the rights of tne con¬ 
tract app« r;aia to the contracting party. 

But if payment be made to the emstituent, 
it is valid.—Ir, however, the purchaser pay 
the price to the constituent, it is lawful ; nor 
is the agent afterwards entitled to demand 
it from him, since he has paid it to th? con¬ 
stituent, to whom it of right belonged: — 
but if the agent persist in deman ling it 
from him, then let him take it back from 
the constitu nt and pay it to the agent, an 1 
let the agent give it to the constituent ; a 
mode in which there is evidently no a lv 11 - 
tage to any. 

And the debtor may (in his payment). 
deduct a debt owing him by the constituent 
—It is to be observed that as the right be¬ 
longs to tne constituent, the purchaser may, 
in case of the constituent bein* indebted 
to him, deduct the debt fro n the price. If, 
however the constituent and agent be both 
ndebted to him, he is only entitled to deduct 
from the price the debt of the constituent. 

Or by the agent (when he alone is indebted 
to him) —If, on the other hand, the agent 
only be indebted to him, he is at liberty 
(according to Haneela and Mohammed) to 
deduct it from the price ; because the agent 
(as they hold) may, if he please exempt 
the purchaser entirely from the payment. 
In either case, however (that is, whether 
the purchaser make a deduction on account 
of the debt due by the agent, or whether 
the agent exempt him entirely), the agent is 
responsible for the whole to his constituent. 


CHAPTER II. 

OP AGENCY FOR PURCHASE AND SALE. 

Section I. 

Of Agency for Purchase . 

An agent must be properly instructed with 
respect to what he is to purchase —When a 
person appoints another his agent for pur¬ 
chasing some indefinite thing, it is necessary 
thit he explain the kind and quality of the 
thing or the kind and price ofit; in order 
that the agent may know the nature of the 
act for which he has been appointed, and 
thence become capable of executing it. 

Except where his powers are general —If, 
howev-r, a person appoint another in abso- 
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lute agent, by siying to him, “purchase for 
me whatever thing you may judge advisable." 
in that case the explanation ortnekind, &c., 
is unnecessary, because the constituent, in 
this instance, charges the agent with a dis¬ 
cretionary care of his interest ; and whatever 
he may then purchase is considered as in 
obedience to his order.—In fact a small degree 
of uncertainty in agency (such as an uncer¬ 
tainty of the quality) is of no consequence, 
according to a favourable construction of the 
law ; because agency is founded on liberal 
principles ; and making an explanation of 
the quality an essential would be a restraint 
upon it. 

An agency is invalid whe'e the terms in 
which it is expressed leave a great degree of 
uncertainty with respect to the subject of it. 
— If the constituent, in the appointment of 
his agent, should use a word applicable to a 
variety of general kinds, such as animal,—or 
a word which serves to express a variety of 
meanings, such as Dar,*—in this case the 
appointment of agency is invalid, even al¬ 
though the constituent may have specified 
the amount of the price ; for articles of each 
kind may be purchased for the same price ; 
and it is not known which kind the consti¬ 
tuent wishes.—Hence the agency in this case, 
on account of the great degree of uncertainty, 
becomes impracticable. If, also the word 
used be applicable to a variety of species, the 
agency is invalid, unless the constituent spe¬ 
cify the price, or define the species, though 
he should not mention the goodness or bad¬ 
ness of the quality. If, however, he specify 
the price, or define the quality, the agency is 
valid, because the spscificatio.i of the pric 
leads to a knowledge of the species ; and the 
mention of the species leaves only the uncer¬ 
tainty of the quality, which is considered a 
degree of uncertainty s) trifling as not to 
prevent the execution of the agency. Thus, 
if a person constitute another his agent for 
the purchase of “a slave, whether male or 
female the agency is invalid, because “a 
slave whether male or female," applies to a 
variety of species. If, however he explain 
the particular species (such as Turkish, Abys 
sinian, Indian, or of a mixed decent) the 
appointment is valid.—in the same manner, 
also, the appointment is valid where the price 
only is specified, because in that case (as was 
before explained) a small degree only of un¬ 
certainty remains. It is recorded in the 
Jama Sagheer, that if a person desire another 
to purchase for him cloth, or an animal.t or 
a house, the agency is invalid, because of the 
great degree of uncertainty ; as the term daba 
(for instance) means every animal that moves 
on the face of the earth, al though in common 
acceptation, it signify either a horse, an ass, 
or a mule;—in the same manner, cloth is a 
generic term, applicable to a variety of species 


•This word signifies a house, a stake, and 
a variety of other meanings. 
fArab. Deba. 


i from the finest silks to the coarsest sheet of 
cotton ; and the term house is applied to 
things which (with respect to species) are 
conspicuously different from each other, 

I from a variety of causes, such as neigh¬ 
bourhood, the abundance or paucity of 
rights and privileges, or the situation in par¬ 
ticular lanes or cities ; from the great uncer¬ 
tainty in all these cases, therefore, the agency 
is invalid. 

Unless in case of subsequent explanation . 
—But it becomes valid in case of an explana¬ 
tion of the price of the house, or the species 
of the cloth or animal. 

A power to pu chase taam [food] is re¬ 
stricted to the purchase of wheat or flour .— 
If a person give another a hundred dirms, 
and say to him “buy for me, with these 
dirms, food in that case the word food is 
construed to mean wheat, or the flour of 
wheat, on a favourable construction.—Ana¬ 
logy would suggest the meaning to be any 
kind of food whatever ; according to the real 
import of the word.—The reason for a more 
favourable construction, in this particular, 
is that the word taam [foo I], when used in 
purchase and sale, means (according to 
general custom), wheat and the flour of it ; 
and as general custom must be preferred to 
mere analogy, the law, for that reaso.i, in all 
cases of purchase and pale construes the word 
taam [food] to mean wheat, or the flour of 
it —Some have said that if the constituent, 
in this case, give many dirms (ten, for in¬ 
stance), then the word food is construed to 
mean wheat : if, on the other hand, he give 
a few dirms (three, for instance) it is con¬ 
strued to mean bread made of wheat ; and if 
a middle number (such as seven), it is con¬ 
strued to mean the flour of wheat 

An agent may return goods purchased by 
him to the seller on account of a defect .— 
If an agent, after purchase, discover a defect 
in the goods, he may then return them to 
the seller ; because the rejection of the sub¬ 
ject of sale on account of a defect is one of 
the rights of a contract of sale ; and the 
agent, as being one of the contracting par¬ 
ties, is entitled to all the rights of the con¬ 
tract* 

But not after having delivered them to his 
constituent. — This, however, is only where 
the agent has not delivered over the goods to 
his constituent; for, after that, he cannot re¬ 
turn it to the seller unless by permission of 
the constituent ; because, after delivering the 
goods bought to his constituent, his agency 
ceases ; and also, because, if he wsre then 
permitted to return the goods to the seller 
without the consent of the constituent, the 
seisin made by the constituent in his own 
behalf would be set at nought. 

A right of pre-emption may be enforced 
against an agent before delivery to his cone 
sittuent ; but not afterwa’ds. —(It is to be 
observed that as, previous to the delivery of 
the goods to the constituent, the rights of the 
contract rest with the agent, and cease an 1 
expire after the delivery, it follows that if a 
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person claim his right of Shaffa* in a hou e 
purchased by an agent, he has a right to sue 
the agent previous to the delivery, of the 
house to his constituent ; but after the deli¬ 
very no action would lie against the agent.) 

Agency in Sirif or SUlim is valid. — If *> 
person appoint an agent for executing a con¬ 
tract of Sirf or Sillim f it is valid ; becaus. 
the constituent being himself competent to 
these contracts may lawfully (on the prin 
ciples already explained) empowe* another 
to execute them on his behalf It is to be 
observed, however, that the Sillim here men¬ 
tioned means a purchase by way of Sillim 
(or advance), and not a sale by that mode ; 
because, if a sale of that nature were allowed 
by agency, it would necessarily follow that 
the agent must himself become liable for a 
particular article in lieu of a price which he 
has not received —It is likewise to be o »- 
served that if, in either of these cases (that 
is, either the contract of Sillim or Sirf), the 
agent (who is the buyer) be separated from 
the seller,—previous to his seisin of the goods, 
in the case of Sillim,—or, to the mutual 
seisin of the article of exchange .n the case 
of Sirf; the contract becomes null ; because 
the agent being a par f y ; his separation from 
the other party previous to the seisin is the 
cause of annulment of both contracts (con¬ 
trary to where the constitu nt is separated 
from the seller before the seisin ; because not 
being himself a party, his separation is of no 
consequence) —Since, therefore, he agent is 
a party, it follows that his seisin and deli¬ 
very are valid, although he be one to whom 
the rights of a contract cannot appertain 
(such as an infant or an inhibited slave). It 
is different with regard to a messenger in a 
contract of Sillim or Sirf: for his seisin is 
not valid, as his function relates to the con¬ 
tract and not the seisin ; because a messenger 
merely delivers the speech of his employer 
to another; and seisin is no way c mnected 
with speech. Moreover, a speech delivered 
by a messenger refers itself to the dictator of 
the message ; a messenger is, therefore, not 
considered at a party ; a .d hence his seism, 
as being the seisin of a stranger, is not valid* 

An agent, payng for goods which his own 
money, is entitled to repayment for his con¬ 
stituent . —If an agent for purchase pay the 
price of the goods from his own property, 
and obtain possession of them, he is entitled 
to repayment from his constituent, for two 
reasons.—F irst, he stands as a seller, and 
the constituent as a purchaser ; because a 
virtual exchange is established between 
them (whence it is that if an agent and his 
constituent disagree, with respect to the 
price, an oath is tendered to both, as holds 
in all mutual exchanges of property for 


*A right of neighbourhood, which gives 
the neighbour a privilege of pre-emption.— 
It i® Mly treated of under the head of 
Shaffa, 

fSee Sales. 


property ; and the constituent may also 
return the thing purchased to the agent, on 
account of any defect)when, therefore, 
the thing purchased is duly delivered to the 
constituent by the agent, the agent is entitled 
t take from him the price he may have given 
for it : — Skcond y as the rights of the con¬ 
tract appertain to the agent, and as the con¬ 
s'ituent is informed of this, it follows that 
he gives h s consent to the agent's payment 
of the price from his own property. If, 
therefore, the goods be lost in the hands of 
the agent, and he should not previously have 
made a detention in his own behalf of those 
goods from his constituent, the loss in that 
case falls upon the constituent, and he be¬ 
comes liable for the price to the agent ; be¬ 
cause the seisin of the agent, so long as he 
makes no formal detention of the purchase 
from his constituent, stands as the seisin of 
the constituent ; and therefore he is held to 
have been virtually possessed of the goods 
whilst the loss took place. 

An agent may detain from his constituent 
what he purchases, until he be paid the price. 
—An agent is end’led to detain from his 
constituent any purchase he may have made 
on his account, until he be paid the price by 
him, according to what was before said, that 
the agent stands as the seller, and the con¬ 
stituent as the purchaser.—Ziffer maintains 
that the agent is not entitled to detain the 
puichase, as the constituent has already 
made seisin of it ; because, as the seisin of 
the agent is, virtually, the seisin of the co 1 - 
stituent, it is consequently the same as if the 
agent had actually delivered them over to 
him : the agent's right of detention, there¬ 
fore (in satisfaction of his claim to payment 
of the price), ceases, in the same manner as 
in case of his actual delivery of them. Our 
doctors, on the other hand, argue that the 
delivery of the goods to the constituent (on 
the principle of the seisin of the agent being 
the seisin of the constituent) is a matter of 
necessity ; but does not imply any consent 
on the part of the agent to the relinquish¬ 
ment of his right of detention.—The seisin 
of the agent, moreover, is not the actual 
seisin of the constituent ; but is rather sus¬ 
pended.—If therefore the agent should not 
detain the goods from his onstituent, his 
seisin stands as the seisin of his constituent ; 
but if he detain them, his seisin is then con¬ 
sidered as on his own behalf 

But if the purchase perish in the agent’s 
hand during such detention, he is responsible. 
—If, in the case before stated, the agent 
detain the purchase from his constituent, 
and it perish in his hands he is answerable, 
according to Aboo Yoosaf, in the same 
manner as for a pledge.*—Mohammed is of 
opinion that he is answerable in the same 
degree as when goods, the subject of a sale, 
decay, or lost, in the hands of the seller, 
in which case the responsibility is for the 


•That is, not at the rate of the estimated 
price, but of the actual value. 
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pike. not for the value ;—that is, the pur¬ 
chaser is exempted from the payment of the 
price ;—and such is also the doctrine of 
Haneefa —Ziffer, on the contrary, is of 
opinion, that responsibility attaches in the 
same degree as in a case of usurpation 
as the detention has been made without any 
right.—The argument of Haneefa and Mo¬ 
hammed is that the agent stands as the 
seller of the article in question to the con¬ 
stituent, and detains it from him in order 
that he may exact payment for it; and 
consequently that the constituent stands 
acquitted of the price on the decay or de¬ 
struction of the article in the hands of the 
agent—The reasoning of Aboo Yoos&f, is 
that the thing in question, in the hands of 
the agent, was not at first a subject of 
responsibility, but became so inconsequence 
of detention with a view to satisfaction for 
the price ; and the same is the actual pro¬ 
perty of a pledge :—contrary to a purchase ; 
as that is a subject of responsibility in the 
hands of the seller from the first and not 
because of detention for the price. A con¬ 
tract of sale, moreover, is cancelled in 
consequence of the loss of the subject of it ; 
but in the case in question, the original 
contract between the agent and seller is not 
annulled.—Haneefa and Mohammed, how¬ 
ever, maintain that though the original con¬ 
tract of sale be not annulled, yet the contract 
which virtually subsists between the agent 
and constituent is annulled, in the same 
manner as if the constituent were to return 
the goods to the agent on the discoveiyofa 
defect. 

Case of an agent purchasing, at the rate of 
his instruction, a larger quantity of an article 
than was specified in the instruction.—I f a 
person appoint another his agent for the 
purchase of ten ratlsf of flesh for one dirm, 
and the agent purchase twenty rails, for one 
dirm, of that kind of flesh which is sold at 
the rate of ten ratls for one dirm ; in that 
esse (according to Haneefa) it is incumbent 
on the constituent to take only ten ratls for 
half a dirm. The two disciples maintain 
that it is incumbent on him to take the 
twenty ratls for one dirm. In some copies 
ofKadooreeit is written that Mohammed 
coincides in opinion with Haneefa, and that 
his doctrine in the Mabsoot is not incom¬ 
patible with it, he having only observed 
there, that “the constituent ought to take 
ten ratls for a half dirm.*'—The argument of 
Aboo Yoosaf is that the constituent ordered 
the agent to expend his dirm in the purchase 
of flesh, under a conception of the price being 
at the rate of ten ratls per dirm : when, 
therefore, the agent purchased twenty ratls 
for the dirm, as he appears to purchase them 
on account of his constituent, he is conse¬ 
quently entitled to take the whole ; in the 


•That is, at the rate of the full value, 
whatever that may be. 

+A rati is about one pound, Troy weight, 
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same manage as where a person empowers 
another to sell his slave for a thousand 
dirms, and the agent obtains two thousand ; 
in which case the constituent is entitled to 
the whole of the sum so obtained.—The 
argument of Haneefa is that the constituent 
having expressly enjoined the purchase of 
ten ratls, u follows that the excess must be 
considered as having been purenased by the 
agent on account of himself,—and lor which 
he must accordingly pay the price ;—con¬ 
trary to where an agent, being empowered 
to sell a slave for a thousand dirms, obtains 
two thousand for him ; because, in this case, 
the excess being in exchange for the property 
of tie constituent, is consequently his right. 
—If however, the agent, were to purchase 
for one. dirm tw nty ratis of flesh of that 
kind which is sold at the rate of twenty ratls 
per dirm, the purchase (in the opinion of all 
our doctors) is made by the agent for himself ; 
because the object of the constituent was 
evidently fat meat, and that object has not 
been here obtained. 

An agent cannot purchase for himself any 
specific article which he is directed to pur¬ 
chase for his constituent —If a person ap¬ 
point another his agent to purchase for him 
som* specific article, in that case the agent 
is not entitled to purchase the article for 
himself ; because th.s is a breach of the 
trust reposed in him by his constituent ; 
and also, because it is a dismi>sion of 
himself from his appointment, which he 
is not (in the opinion of some) empowered 
to do, unless in the presence oj his consti- 
tu nt. 

Unless he purchase it for something of a 
different nature from the price specified — 
If, however, the constituent should have 
specified the price of the article, and the 
agent purchase it for a price of a different 
s. ecies from that mentioned by the consti¬ 
tuent ; or if the constituent not having 
specified the price, the agent purchase the 
article, not for dirms, but for something 
estimable by weight or measurement of 
capacity. 

Or through the mediation of another agent. 
—Or, lastly, if the agent appoint another 
agent, and that second iry agent purchase 
the article in the absence of the primary 
agent ; in all these cases the purchase is 
held to have been made on behalf of the 
agent himself, and not of his constituent, 
because of the deviation from his consti¬ 
tuent’s orders —If, on the other hand, the 
secondary agent conclude the bargain in the 
presence of the primary agent, the purchase 
is in that case considered as made for the 
constituent, because the wisdom and judg¬ 
ment of the primary agent is held (in con¬ 
sequence of his presence) to have been 
exerted : and hence there is no deviation 
from the orders of his constituent. 

Case oj agency in the purchase of an inae • 
finite slave. —If a person appoint another to 
purchase for him an indefinite slave, and the 
agent accordingly purchase a slave : in tha 
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case the s ! ave belongs to the agent himself,* 
unless he declare, “I intended the pur¬ 
chase for my constituent,"—or unless he 
make the purchase with the constituent's 
property.—The compiler of the Hedaya 
remarks that this case may occur in various 
shapes. 

Which admits of four descriptions — 
First, where the agent refers the contract 
to his constituent's money, as if he should 
say, "with this thousand dirms (meaning 
those of his constituent) I have purchased 
this slave in which case the slave goes to 
the constituent. (This is the case which is 
meant by the above expression, "or unless 
he make the purchase with the constituent's 
property for that does not mean "that he 
shall first make the purchase for a thousand 
dirms, generally; and then pay it from the 
property of his constituent,") Secondly, 
where the agent refers the contract to his 
own money ; in which case the slave, for 
evident reasons, belongs to the agent him¬ 
self, since he has referred the contract to his 
own property. Thirdly, where the agent 
refers to money in general ; in which case 
the purchase is made either for himself or 
his constituent, as he may have resolved in 
his mind at the time - because the agent, in 
a case of the present description, is at full 
liberty either to make the purchase for him¬ 
self, or for his constituent If. therefore, 
the agent and constituent disagree (the 
agent asserting that he intended in the pur¬ 
chase for himself, and the constituent de¬ 
claring that he intended it for him), then 
the payment of the price must determine ; 
that is, the slave is adjudged to him from 
whose property the price is paid.—If, on the 
other hand, it be admitted by both that no 
resolution was formed, Mohammed alleges 
the slave, in this case, to be the property of 
the agent; because of his being the contract¬ 
ing party, and also, because of the proba¬ 
bility there is that every one acts for himself, 
unless where it can be proved to the contrary, 
which the case in question does not admit of 
—Aboo Yoosaf is also of opinion that the 
payment of the price ought to determine the 
right to. the purchase ; because it serves as 
a criterion to determine the action of the 
agent, which otherwise admits of two sup¬ 
positions ; and also, because, if the purchase 
were to be considered as made on account of 
the agent, notwithstanding his having paid 
the price from the property of the constituent, 
it would follow that the agent is an usurper. 
This conclusion of Aboo Yousaf, however 
(that the agent would, under these circum¬ 
stances, be an usurper), does not necessarily 
follow : on the contrary, he cannot otherwise 
be considered than as in the case where the 
parties disagree with respect to the inten- 


* That is, the agent is considered as 
having made the purchase on his own 
account, and consequently must pay the 
price out of his own property. 


tion ; which we have already explained.—It 
is to be observed that all the several modes 
here described apply equally to the appoint¬ 
ment of an agent for the management of a 
contract of Sillim. 

Case of dispute between the agent and con¬ 
stituent respecting a slave who, after being 
purchased <y the agent, dies *nhi$ hands — 
\f a person appoint another to purchase for 
him a slave fora thousand dirms, and the 
agent afterwards inform him that "he had 
accordingly purchaed for him a slave for a 
thousand dirms, but that the slave had died 
in his possession,"—and the constituent, on 
the other hand, assert that " he had pur¬ 
chased the said slave for himself and not for 
him in this case the assertion of the con¬ 
stituent, corroborated by an oath, must be 
credited —This however, proceeds on a sup¬ 
position that the constituent had not pre¬ 
viously delivered the said thousand dirms to 
his agent *~for if he should have given the 
thousand dirms, the declaration of the agent 
must be credited ; because, in the former 
instance, the agent gives information of his 
performance of an act which he is not now 
capable of carrying into full execution (sinte 
he cannot purchase a slave who is dead), 
and his object is to get a thousand dirms 
from the constituent, who, on the other hand, 
denies his right; and the word of a defendant 
is creditable before that of a plaintiff: and, 
in the latter instance, the agent is a trustee, 
having the price in his hands as a deposit ; 
and his object being to obtain a releasement 
from his trust, his assertion is therefore cre¬ 
dited.—If, however the slave be actually 
alive at the time of the disagreement, the 
declaration of the agent must be credited 
(according to Haneefa and Mohammed), 
whether the constituent have delivered the 
price or not ; because the agent gives infor¬ 
mation of his having performed an act which 
he is capable at that instant of carrying fully 
into execution (since it is in his power to 
purchase this slave as he is living), and 
hence his word is not liable to suspicion.— 
According to Haneefa, indeed, if the con¬ 
stituent should not have delivered the price, 
his assertion must be credited, as the agent 
is in the case liable to the suspicion of 
having fir&t purchased the slave on account 
of himself, and asserting afterwards (on the 
discovery of a defect) that he has purchased 
him for his constituent. It is otherwise 
where he has already received the purchase- 
money, because then he is considered as a 
trustee of it, and his assertion is credited, 
as it tends to procure him a releasement 
from his trust :—whereas, in the other case, 
he cannot be considered as a trustee, since 
the purchase-money is not in his posses¬ 
sion. 

In a case of depute between an agent and 
constituent respecting the purchase of a spe¬ 
cific slave, the decla ation of the agent must 
be credited .—Ira person desire his agent to 
purchase for him a sp e tic slave, and th^v 
afterwards disagree during the life-time ^ 
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the slave (the constituent asserting that the 
agent had purchased him for himself, and 
the agent declaring that he had purch sed 
him for his constituent), in this case it is 
universally agreed that, whether the con¬ 
stituent may have delivered to him the price 
or not, the assertion of the agent must be 
credited ; because the agent gives informa¬ 
tion of his performance of an act which he 
is at that moment capable of carrying fully 
into execution ; and also, b cause he is not 
in this case liable to any suspicion, since an 
agrnt for the purchase of a specific thing 
cannot purchase that thing for himself in 
the absence of his constituent, for the reasons 
already explained ; in opposition to the ca^e 
of an indefinite thing (according to the doc¬ 
trine of Haneefa, as exhibited above). 

An agent, avow ng his commission, cannot 
afterwards retract , unless the alleged con¬ 
stituent deny the commission. — If one person 
say to another "sell to me this slave in be¬ 
half of Omar, who is my constituent;” and 
the slave be accordingly sold, and the agent 
afterwards deny that he had been authorized 
to make the puichase by Omar, and Omar 
then appear, and assert that he had desired 
the said agent to purchase the said slave for 
him,—in this case Omar is entitled to take 
the slave, because the agent has h mself 
acknowledged his agency on his behalf, and 
denial after acknowledgment is of no effect 
-If, on the other hand, O nar should deny 
his having authorized the purchase, in that 
case he is not entitled to take the slave, 
because the acknowledgment of the agent is 
set aside bv the denial of Omar.—But if, 
under these circumstances, the purchaser 
should deliver the slave to Omar, it becomes 
then a contract of sale, for which the original 
purchaser is responsible, seeing that Omar 
has purchased it from him after the mode of 
Taata, that is by mutual gift, as when a 
person buys a thing for another without his 
authority and then delivers the said thing to 
that other.—The doctrine of this case shows 
that the delivery of a thing according to 
sale, suffices to establish a sate by Taata or 
mutual gift, even although the giving and 
receiving of the price should not have taken 
place ; and it also shows that a sale by Taata 
in things of great or little value is estab¬ 
lished by the mutual consent of the parties 
This is the authentic doctrine in the case of 
such sales. 

An agent is at liberty, if he choose, to pur¬ 
chase only one of two slaves specified. — If a 
person commission another to purchase for 
him two specific slaves without mentioning 
the price, and the agent purchase one of them, 
it is valid : for in this instance the appoint¬ 
ment of agency is valid, and does not restrict 
the agent to purchase both of the slaves by 
one contract, which is often impracticable, 
because of the objection of the proprietor to 
include them both in one contract.—The 
agent may therefore lawfully purchase oie 
out of two slaves, unless when he does it by 
deceit, as his agency authorizes him only to 
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make a just purchase, which precludes him 
from making a deceitful one —The doetrine 
in this case is universally agreed to. 

If a person desire another to purchase him 
two particular slaves, without mentioning 
the price, and the agent purchase one of 
these slaves, it is valid ; because the appoint¬ 
ment of the agent, in this instance, is 
general (in other words, does not resrrict 
the agency to the purchase of both slaves by 
one contract) ; and it seldom happens that 
two slaves are purchase i by one contract, as 
a master seldom sells two slaves by one con¬ 
tract 

But not if the purehase be at an evident 
disadvantage.— It is lawful for the agent, 
therefore, to purchase one of the two 
(unless, indeed, the purchase be made at an 
evident disadvantage, which would be con¬ 
trary to the end of the appointment). 

Nor if the price exceed the rate expressed 
in his instructions ; unless the difference be 
trifling — If a person desire another to pur¬ 
chase for him two specific slaves (who are 
supposed to be equal value) for one thou¬ 
sand dirms, and the agent purchase one of 
these slaves for five hundred dirms or less, it 
is valid, according to Haneefa —If, however, 
he should purchase him for more than five 
hundred dirms, the contract is not binding 
on his constituent. The reason of this is 
that the constituent, having opposed one 
thousand dirms tot‘ e two slaves, who are 
equal in value, did of consequence intend 
that the agent should pay five hundred dirms 
for each. The agent, therefor, in paying five 
hundred dirms, conforms exactly to the 
orders of his constituent : and although, in 
paying less for him, he does deviate from his 

orders, yet this being a laudable deviation, 
:n favour of his employer, is therefore bind¬ 
ing. In purchasing him, on the other hand, 
for more than five hundred dirms, whether 
the excess be great or small, he is guilty of a 
deviation from his orders unfavourable to 
the interests of his employer, and which is 
therefore not allowed ; unless, indeed, the 
agent purchased the other slave for the sum 
remaining to complete the thousand dirms; 
before any litigation happen between him and 
his constituent, for the former purchase.— 
What is here advanced proceeds upon a fa¬ 
vourable construction of the law. Analogy 
would suggest that the contract, in this case, 
ought not to be binding on the constituent, 
because of the deviation from his orders.— 
The reason for a more favourable construc¬ 
tion in this particular, is that the purchase 
of the two slaves for one thousand dirms 
(which is the express object of the constituent) 
is here obtained ; and that the limitation of 
their prices to five hundred each, in an equal 
manner, is only an implied object, since it 
requires to be established by reasoning ; and 
an express object is always preferred to an 
implied one.—The two disciples maintain 
that if, in the case in question, the agent 
should have purchased one of the two slaves 
for more than five hundred dirms, by a con- 
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tract disadvantageous only in a small degree 
(which cannot always be avoided), and the 
money remaining suffice for the purchase 
of the other slave, it is valid ; because the 
agency is absolute (that is to say, is not re¬ 
stricted to the payment of five hundred dirms 
for one slave), although it be restricted to 
a just and proper contract, which that in 
question may be con-idered, as the disadvan¬ 
tage attending it is not great and obvious.— 
It is, however, absolutely necessary that the 
sum remaining suffice to purchase the other 
slrve, in order that the object of the con¬ 
stituent (namely, the purchase of both for one 
thousand dirms) be obtained, 

An agent may liquidate a debt due from 
him to his constituents by the pirchase of a 
specific article. a person desire another, 
who owes h.m one thousand dirms, to pur¬ 
chase with it a specific slave, and the agent 
act accordingly, it is lawful ; because a 
specification of the subject of sa*e amounts 
to a specification of the seller; and as a 
specification of the seller would have been 
lawful (for reasons which will hereafter 
appear), so, in the same manner, the specifi¬ 
cation of the subject is also lawful. 

But if the article be not specified, and 
perish, after purchase, in the agent's hands, 
the debt is not liquidated. — If a person desire 
another, who is indebted to him one thousand 
dirms, to purchase with it an indefinite slave; 
and the debtor accordingly purch ise a slave, 
and the slave die before the delivery of him 
to the constituent; in that case the slave is 
held to have been the property of the agent 
—If, on the other hand, he die after delivery 
to the constituent; he is then held to have 
been the property of the constituent.—This 
is the doctrine of Haneefa The two disciples 
allege that the property of the constituent 
commences on the instant of the agent ob¬ 
taining possession of the slave.—A similar 
disagreement subsist with regard to the case 
of a creditor appointing his debtor to mak* 
a purchase with the debt, either by a contract 
oiSillim or 6irf.—The argument of the two 
disciples is that dirms and deenars, whether 
ready money or debt, are not specific when 
opposed to any thing in a contract of ex¬ 
change (whence it is that if a person were 
to sell a specific and existing article, in ex¬ 
change for a debt, and both parties agree 
that the purchaser does not owe the seller 
any thing, yet the contract of sale is not 
rendered void) : it is therefore, the same 
whether they be a specified or not ;* and con¬ 
sequently the contract of the agent is bind¬ 
ing on the constituent, because his seisin is 
equivalent to that of his constituent.—The 
argument of Haneefa is that dirms and 
deenars admit of specification in agency 


•Ttys is to say, it is the same thing, 
whether the agent, at the time of purchase, 
declare that "the thousand dirms he pays 
for the slave are those thousand which he 
owes to his constituent/ 1 or not. 


(whence it is that if a person restrict his 
agent to the purchase of something with one 
thousand specific dirms, or with a debt, and 
the specific dirms be lost in the agent's hands, 
or the debt become cancelled, the agency is 
null) ; and such being the case, it follows 
that in the appointment of an agent for the 
purchase of a slave, or for making a Sillim 
contract, the property of a debt is vested in 
a person, by another who is not indebted to 
him, without his being appointed an agent 
for the seisin of the said debt, which is un¬ 
lawful ; in the same manner a* if a person 
should purchase a thing in exchange for a 
debt due to him by some other than tne seller 
(as if ie should say to thi sed.r ' 1 have 
bought this thing from you in exchange for 
a debt owing to me by a certain person, an! 
which you may take for the price ) ; in which 
case the sale would be invalid ; anJ so also 
in the case in question.—In the appointment 
of an agent for managing » Sirf sale, on the 
other hand, it would follow that the con¬ 
stituent, before possession, commands the 
use of a thing of which he is not proprietor 
till after possession (for he is not proprietor 
of the debt till after the receipt of it); and 
the application of the thing in question to a 
Sirf sale, before the seisin of it, is null ; m 
the same manner as if a person should say, 


give what you owe me to whomsoever you 
ilease." —-It is otherwise if the constituent 
pecify the seller ; because then the seller 
tis agent for the receipt of the debt, and 
onsequently takes possession of the same in 
irtue of his agency, and then becomes the 
iroprietor of it himself. It is otherwise, 
Iso, where a creditor desires his debtor to 
lestow the amount of his debt in chanty, 
jeeause here the creditor destines his property 
o God, who is a known and determinate 
>bject. —It is to be observed that as, mall 
hese cases, the agency (according to Haneeta) 
s not valid, the purchase make under it is ot 
orce and binding with respect to the agent 
limself, as being the actual purchaser it 
herefore, the subject of the sale should 
decay or be destroyed in his hands, he must 
iustain the loss : unless, however, the con¬ 
stituent should previously have received 
leisin of it ; because, in that case, it would 
become his property, as a sale of the slave 
,9 in this instance established between the 
igent and constituent, by a sort of receipro- 

^ i tv. « 

Where an agent and constituent disagree 

respecting a purchase , a judgment must be 
given, according to the value. If a Dcrson 
give another one thousand dirmi, and desire 
him to purchase with it a female slave, and 
the agent accordingly purchase a female 
slave, and the parties then disagree, the 
constituent asserting that he had Purchased 
her for five hundred dirms, and the agent 
declaring that he had paid one thousand for 
her,—in this case the assertion of the agent 
is to be credited provided the value of the 
slave be estimated at one thousand dirms ; 
because the prici, according to h 1 . n, — 
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one thousand di rms, in which exac amoutnt 
he is a trustee, he therefore, in this case, 
claims a releasement from his charge of 
truatee ; whilst, on the other hand, the 
constituent claims compensation from him, 
whu'h he denies.—If, however, the value 
should be estimated only at five hundred 
dirms, then the assertion of the constituent 
is to be credited, because the agent departed 
from his orders in purchasing a female slave 
for five hundred dirms, when the constituent 
desired one for one thousand dirms ;.and 
is therefore responsible.—Supposing (on the 
other hand) the constituent not to have paid 
the one thousand dirrrs to the agent, and all 
the other circumstances of the case to re¬ 
main as above mentioned, then also, if the 
value of the female slave be only five hun¬ 
dred dirms, the assertion of the constituent 
must be credited, because of the agent's 
deviation from his orders : -but if the value 
be one thousand dirms, both parties must be 
required to make oath (because such is the 
law in a dispute about the price in a con¬ 
tract of sale; and here the constituent and 
the agent stand to each other in the relation 
of buyer and seller) ;—af er which the con¬ 
tract of sate (which is supposed to exist 
between the agent and constituent) is dis¬ 
solved, and ihe right of property in the 
slave becomes vested in the agent. 

Or according to the declaration of the 
seller —If a person desire another to pur¬ 
chase for him a specific slave, without men¬ 
tioning the price, and the agent accordingly 
purchase the said slave, and they then dis¬ 
agree in regard to the price (the agent assert¬ 
ing that he had paid one thousand dirms, 
and the constituent asserting that he had 
only paid five hundred dirms), in this case, 
provided the seller authenticates the decla¬ 
ration of the agent, his assertion, corrobo¬ 
rated by an oath, must be credited.—Some 
have said that an oath is not to be exacted 
in this instance, since the doubt arising from 
the disagreement is removed by the verifi¬ 
cation of the seller; in opposition to the 
preceding case, where the seller is supposed 
to be absent.—Others, again, have said that 
in this case also an oath is requisite. Mo¬ 
hammed alleges that as, after the receipt of 
the price, the seller is, as, it were, a stranger 
to both the agent and the constituent,—and, 
even before the receipt of the price, is in the 
relation of a stranger to the constituent.— 
his assertion can have no effect in regard 
to a disagreement between the constituent 
and agent ; and, consequently, that an oath 
is reauisite. This is also the opinion of 
Aboo Mansoor ; and it is the most authentic 
doctrine. 

Section II. 

Of the Appointment of Agents , by Staves 
for the Purpose of purchasing their own 
Persons in their own Behalf .• 

A slave may employ a person to purchase 

•That is, with a view to their emancipa- 
ion. 


his freedom from his master .—If a slave say 
to a person, "purchase me, in behalf of 
myself, from my master, for one thousand 
dirms 1 ’* (at the same time delivering the 
one thousand dirms), and the said person 
accordingly purchase the slave from his 
master, in behalf of the slave, he [the slave] 
becomes free ; and the right of Willa remains 
with the master, because the sale of the 
person of the slave to the slave himself is 
here interpreted in its metaphorical sense 
(that is, the liberation of the slave), as the 
interpretation of it in its literal s.nse (namely, 
the exchange of property for property) is 
here unattainable : the slave's purchase of 
his own person, moreover, is in fact an 
agreement on his part to accept his freedom 
in exchange for his property : and the agent 
stands merely as a messenger, because none 
of the rights of the contract rest in him : — 
the case is, therefore, the same as if the slave 
had purchased his own person : and as 
the sale of the slave is, in fact, an emanci¬ 
pation of him on the part of the master, 
he is therefore entitled to the right of 
Willa. If, however, the agent should not 
particularly say and explain to the ma 8ter 
that he purchased the slave on b c half of the 
slave, but, on the contrary, s i mp i y say , "1 
have purchased a particular s l ave 0 fyours" 
In that case the slave beco me8 the pr onertv 
or the purchaser ; because ooerrv 

their literal sense, are us e( 4 f _ w °rds, in 
exchange of property for property* 1 
here practicable, and consequent!* r n hlch j ,S 
m opposition to the fc rmer v followed : 

the case, where the literal tatp ™ eot 
being practicable, the m P t sm i! T,C3nl » n ** not 
was therefore adopted; an J ^orical sense 

meaning (namely, an exchan 35 e ,tera * 
for property) is here toll 0w ,j ^, of property 
of consequence becomes the o’ • purchaser 
slave ; and the one th 0 u«nd r T netnr - of th * 
him by the slave for the nur l “ lrms f £’y en to 
are the right of the mast chasc ^ 

slave’s earnings; and th#> er * a . s 
pay him another thousand P !r C3 % mu , st 
price. In short, in the caco^f IrmS for - the 
slave purchasing the saiH C i an . ag( ; n . t ^ or a 
behalf; it is nlceiS," tuj'Z " 
explain the circunmanc^c^f partlcu I a *'Iy 
is, that he expressly sre r ifv C3S t’ t ^ ia J 

the slave 'to b e ma df f L K e u P ,r rch r Se i° f 

slave for otherWth ° f . *r he 

himself, and not f or the ,u h p f u /? has * ™ (or 
where a person, who is nr >* VC i 1S ot ^® rwise 
in the capacity of an aoPn t 8 ave> P^ rc *} a *es, 

for it is not necessary that h* h^id 0 aV V 
in whose behalf theo^w! * hoilI d specify 

the contract of whether 

such an explanation h» mad* 1 !. wnei . n f r 

either case the seller demand! /k" 0 - S an , d ,n 
the agent who is ds *. he pnce from 


*In other words, "purchase my freedom 
for one thousand dirms." 
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made, the transaction i9 a sale ; or if it be 
mide, it is an emancipation, with a reserva¬ 
tion of the right of Willa ; in which case 
the price is not demanded from the agent, 
notwithstanding he is the contracting party : 
it is, moreover, possible that the master may 
not be inclined to the emancipation, but may 
assent to the sale merely with a view to the 
exchange, in which case, also, explanation is 
indispensable. 

A slave may act as the agent of another 
person in purchasing his own freedom —If a 
person say to a slave, "purchase your own 
person on my beha f from your master 
and the slave sav to his master, "sell me, 
on account of a particular p.*rso 1 , lor 
this qumtity of dirnw,” an 1 the master 
accordingly agree, in this case the slave 
becomes the property of the constituent ; 
because a slave is capable of becoming an 
agent for the purchase of himself, since, 
with regard to the property involved in his 
person, he himself is as a stranger ; and as 
he is property, a contract of sale operate? 
with respect to him, although the seller 
(because of the property being in the hands 
of the slave himself) be not entitled to 
detain him from the constituent after the 
sale, as a sat sfaetton for the price : and as 
the slave is capable of agency, it follows 
that if, in the^ case in question, he refer the 
contract to his constituent consequently 
because of its being in conformity to his 
orders ; but if, instead of ref.rrmg it to his 
constituent, he should refer it to himself, he 
then becomes free, because the contract is 
in that case an emincipation, to which the 
master agrees. 

Objection. —The slave is, in this case, an 
agent for the purchase of a specific thing ; 
but an agent for the purchase of a specific 

r ,n «®* * s not to purchase that thing 

for himself. 

Reply. —Although the slave, in this case, 
be an agent for the purchase of a specific 
thing, yet by purchasing, he in reality per¬ 
forms an act of a different nature from pur¬ 
chase,* and that act is theref re allowed to 
be expedited in his behalf. 

m a ^ so , the slave simply say to his master 
sell me, * without mentioning the particular 
P-son, he is free ^because his speech being 
absolute, and admitting of two interpreta¬ 
tions, is not applied in favour of the consti¬ 
tuent, on account of the doubt which exists, 
and which consequently determines the 
transaction to be a contract in behalf of 
himself. 

Section IIL 
Of Agency for F ale 

An agent for sale cannot sell to his father 
or grandfather.’— An agent for purchase or 
sale is not permitted, according to Haneefa, 
to enter into a contract of purchase or sale 


with a person whose evidence would not be 
admitted in his [the agent's] behalf, such as 
his father or grandfather.—The two disciples 
allege that if an agent should sell a thing to 
any person whatever, standing in that rela¬ 
tion to him (except his slave or his Mokatib), 
for an equivalent to the value of the subject 
of the Bale, it is lawful ; because agency is 
absolute; and an agent is not liable to sus¬ 
picion from such a sale, since the property 
of those relations is distinct and separate 
from his property ; and reither party is 
c -itit led to derive a benefit from the pro¬ 
perty of the other. It is otherwise where 
an agent sells a thing to his own slave, 
because that, in fact, is a sale to himself, as 
the possessions of a slave are the property 
of his master ; and the right of a master 
extends to the earnings of his Mokatib, and 
becomes, in reality, his property in the event 
of the Mokatib's inability to discharge his 
ransom.—The arguments of Haneefa upon 
this point are twofold.— First, and transac¬ 
tion which begets suspicion must be excepted 
from agency;—and the act of sale on the 
part of the agent, to persons under the above 
description, does beget suspicion, since they 
are excluded from giving evidence in his 
behalf.— Secondly, a mutual right of usu¬ 
fruct and advantage subsists between the 
agent and such relations, since each is 
entitled to derive an advantage from the 
property of the other ; the sale of any thing 
to them, therefore, is in manner a sale to 
himself—A similar disagreement subsists 
with respect to a contract of oirt or ot hire, 
under these circumstances, 

He may Stll the article 
at whatever rate, and in 
ever c<tnmodily, he thinfes 
appointed an agent for the sale of any thing, 
may lawfully (according to Haneefa) sell 
that thing, either for a laige or small price, 
or in exchange for any thing else, as well as 
fji money.—The two disciples maintain that 
it is neither lawful to sell the thing at a 
great and obvious disadvantage, nor for any 
thing but money, for the following reasons : 
—Fikst. agency, although absolute, is yet 
restricted to the common customs of man¬ 
kind ; because as all transactions (such a 
purchase and sale, for instance), are for the 
purpose of removing or remedying a want, 
they are therefore restricted to the measure 
of that want (whence it is that agency for 
the purchase of a stove, or of ice, or of any 
animal destined for sacrifice, is restricted to 
the period in which those things are wanted); 
and the common practice among mankind 
is to sell a thing or an adequate value, and 
for this value (not in anything else, but) in 
money.— Secondly, sale at a great and evi- 
dent disadvantage is partly a sale a " d P? rt ty. 
a oift : in the same manner, also, the sale ot 
goods for other goods (which is termed Beea 


committed to him 
return for what - 
fit .— Whoever is 


•Namely, emancipation. 


•Namely, his father and grandfather. (See 
Imbisat) 
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Mokasa, or barter) is sale in one shape, and 
purchase in another shape ;— neither of these, 
therefore, can be abs >lute1y term d a sale, 
The argument of Haneefa is that agency is 
absolute, and must therefore be permitted to 
operate in an absolue manner, pr jVided it 
be not subject to suspicion.—The sale, more¬ 
over, of a thing at an evident disadvantage 
is a common practice whin there is pressing 
occasion for the price ; and, in the sami man¬ 
ner, it is also common to sell goods in ex¬ 
change for g >o Is, when one of the proprie¬ 
tors losee all d.'sire for his own goods.—With 
respect to the example of the sale of a stove, 
or of ice, or of an animal destined for sacri¬ 
fice (as adduced by the two disciples in sup¬ 
port of their opinion), the doctrine regarding 
them cannot be admitted, according to the 
tenets of Haneefa, since the contrary is re¬ 
lated as an opinion of his upon those subjicts. 
—Besides, sa*e at an evident disadvantage is, 
nevertheless, wholly a sale, and in no respect 
a gift ; whence it is that if a person were to 
make a vow, saying, *'by God I will not 
sell such a thing."and afterwards dispose of 
it to an evident loss, he is forsworn. 

Objection.—If sale at an evident disad 
vantage be still wholly a sale, it follows that 
a father or executor may sell the goods of a 
minor at a disadvantage.—How, therefore, 
does it happen that they are both debarred 
from doing this ? 

Reply.—-The reason is that their power is 
founded entirely upon their suppposed regard 
for the interest of the minor ; and the trans¬ 
action in question being of a nature which 
argues a want of this regard, is consequently 
not permitted to them. 

In regard to a sale of goods for goods, it 
is either completely a sale, or completely a 
purchase ; and cannot be partly a sale, and 
partly a purchase, since the properties of sale 
exist completely in it, as well as the proper 
ties of a purchase. 

An agent may purchase a thing at a y rate 
not greatly exceeding th* value. —An agent 
for purchase may lawfully buy a thing for a 
price equivalent to its value ; and also for 
more than its value, provided the difference 
be not very considerable ; but it is not law¬ 
ful for him to purchase it at a rate much be¬ 
yond the value, as this gives room for sus¬ 
picion, since it is possib e that he may have 
first purchased it for himself ; and that after¬ 
wards, on perceiving the loss, he had deter¬ 
mined it for his constituent. If, however, 
an agent be employed for the purchase of a 
specific thing, and purchase it for a price 
much beyond its value, lawyers have ob¬ 
served that the bargain is neverihless made 
for his constituent ; since an agent for the 
purchase of a specific thing, as not being 
allowed to purchase that thing forhinnelf, 
is not, of consequence, liable to suspicion. 
—In the same manner, also, if an agent fer 
marriage should contract a woman in mar¬ 
riage to his constituent, engaging for a dower 
beyond her Mihr Misl or proper dower, it is 
lawful, according to Haneefa ; because, in 


marriage, as the agent must necessarily refer 
the contract to his constituent, he is, there¬ 
fore, not liable to suspicion :—but it is other¬ 
wise with an agent for purchase, as he may, 
if he please, settle the contract in an absolute 
manner without referring it to his constitu¬ 
ent.—The term evident disadvantage, as here 
used, signifies a rate beyond the valuation of 
appraisers,—as where, for instance, if several 
persons make an appraisemnent of a thing, 
none of their appraisements equal the price 
given,—Some have said that this term is used 
in the exchange of goods for goods, where the 
difference is as ten to ten and an half; anil 
in cattle, where it is as ten to eleven ; and in 
immoveable property, where it is as ten to 
twelve. The reason of these proportions is 
that the sale of the first kind is common ; of 
the second kind the sale is in a maan between 
frequency and rarity ; and of the third, it is 
rare :—and the disadvantage increses in 
proportion to the rarity of the transaction. 

An agent for the sale of a slave may lau> m 
full sell any part or portion of him.—I f a 
person, being appointed an agent for the sale 
of a slave, should sell the half of him, such 
sale is valid, according to Haneefa ; because 
the agency is in this instance absolute, and 
does not restrict the sale either to one or 
more contracts ; and as it would have been 
valid, under such circumstances, if he had 
sold him wholly fur half of the price, it 
follows that it is valid where he sells the half 
for half of the price, a fortiori.—The two 
disciples allege that the sale of the half of 
the slave is not valid, as not being agreeable 
to custom, and because it involves the vexa¬ 
tion of particip ition in the property :—the 
sale therefore, is invalid ; unless the sale of 
the remainder also be completed previous to 
the disagreement of the parties, and their 
appeal to the Kazee —in which case it is 
valid, since the sale of one half may be 
necessary to facilitate the sale of the other 
half (as wherj, for instance, there is no 
purchaser for the whole, when it would be 
incumbent on the agent to make partial 
sales) ; if, therefore, he sell the remaining 
half prior to the delivery of the subject of 
first half was made with a view to facilitate 
the sale of the whole, and is consequently 
valid : but if, on the contrary, he should not 
sell the remaining half, it is evident that the 
partial sale was not adopted as a means of 
facilitating the sale of the whole, and is 
consequently invalid.—This distinction, ac¬ 
cording to the two disciples, procedes upon a 
favourable construction of the law. 

An agent for the purchase of a slave may 
purchase him either wholly or in shares. —If 
a person be appointed an agent for the pur¬ 
chase of a slave, and purchase one htilf of 
him, the purchase remains suspended (that 
is to say, it is binding on the constituent in 
case the agent afterwards purchase the other 
half) ; because the purchase of a part may 
be the means of the purchase of the whole 
(as where the slagj, for instance, has become 
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the property of a number of persons, by 
inheritance, in which case there is a necessity 
for the agent purchasing one share from one 
heir, another from another, and so forth) ; — 
and wher* the agent purchases the remainder 
of the slave before his constituent rejects the 
first purchase, it is evident '.hat the purchased 
part merely with a view to facilitate the 
purchase of the whole : —the contract of pur¬ 
chase is therefore binding upon the consti¬ 
tuent, and affectual with respect to him.— 
This is universally admitted.—According to 
Haneefa, there is a difference between this 
and the preceding example ; for two reasons 
First, in the purchase of a half of the slave 
there exists a suspicion, as it is possible that 
the agent may have made the purchase in 
his own behalf, and becoming afterwards 
sensible of the defect arising from partici¬ 
pated property, may have then determined 
it for his employer : a suspicion which does 
not exist in the case of the sale of the half, 
Secondly, the order of a constituent to sell 
any thing is an order relative to his own 
property, and is consequently valid; and 
such being the case *. restriction or latitude 
must be attended to.—The order of a con¬ 
stituent to purchase any thing, on the con¬ 
trary, is an order relative to the property of 
another, and is consequently invalid: and 
such being the case, restriction or latitude 
are not objects of attention. 

An agent to whom an article of sa'e is 
returned, 1 y a decree of the Kazee in conse¬ 
quence of an original defect, may return it 
to his constituent who must receive it back 
without any suit. —If a person desire another 
to sell his slave, and the other sell the slave 
accordingly, and either take possession of 
the price or not, and the purchaser, in con- 
sequeuce of a defect of such a nature as 
could not have been supervenient (such, for 
instance, as an additional finger), return him 
upon the agent's hands, by a decree of the 
Kazee founded either upon evidence, or on 
the refusal of the agent to take an oath, or 
on his express acknow’edgment.—in this 
case the agent may return him to the con 
stituent; because the Kazee, in this instance 
has expressly determined the defect to have 
had existence during the p'ss'ssion of the 
seller, on which account he decrees the 
return ; and hence his decree is not, in fact, 
founded on any of the above circumstances, 
namely, evidence, refusal to take on oath, or 
acknowledgment. 

Objection. —What occasion, therefore, for 
the exhibition of these proofs? and why is 
any mention made of themTn this case ? 

Reply. —To remove the doubt thus stated, 
the author of this work observes, that the 
Kazee knows with certainty that a defect ; 
such as above described, could not happen 
in the course of a month ; but not knowing 
when the sale took place, there is therefore a 
necessity for these proofs, in order to ascer¬ 
tain the date of the sale, and that the Kazee 
may be enabled c’early to determine that 
the said defect had not happened since the 


sale, but had existed prior to it—The defect 
may also be of such a nature as required the 
inspection of woman or physicians ;—but 
although the opinion of women or physi¬ 
cians be sufficient to prevent contention, yet 
it is not a sufficient ground for a decree of 
restitution: there is, therefore, a necessity 
for the proofs aforesaid ;—unless, indeed, 
the Kazee himself witness the sale and 
perceive the defect, in which case there is no 
necessity whatever for those proofs.—The 
return to the agent is in fact, a return to 
the constituent ; and hence the the agent is 
under no necessity of entering a suit against 
his constituent to enforce his admission of 
the return. 

And so also , where the defect is super¬ 
venient ; provided the Kazees decrer be not 
founded on the agent's acknowledgment .— 
The law is similar where the purchaser 
returns the slave to the agent, in virtue of a 
decree of the Kazee, founded either on evi¬ 
dence or refusal to take an oath, on account 
of a defect of such a niture as may have 
taken place subsequent to the sale, because 
evidence is absolute proof; and, as to the 
agent, he is under a necessity of declining 
to swear, as he had not always the posses¬ 
sion of the slave having received him only 
after the appointment of agency, whence it 
is possible that he is unacquainted with the 
defect;—when, therefore, the purchaser re¬ 
turns the slave on account of the agent's 
refusal to take an oath, the sale affects the 
constituent and he must take him back.— 
If, on the other hand, the purchaser return 
him to the agent, in consequence of a decree 
founded on his acknowledgment, the sate is 
absolute upon the agent, as acknowledgment 
is a weak proof (that is. docs not atfect any 
other than the acknowledger) : and the agent 
does not act from necessity, in this case, as 
he had it in his power either to have 
remained silent, or to have, refused taking 
an oath. 

In which case the constituent is not obliged 
to receive it back without a suit.— The agent, 
however, may afterwards litigate the matter 
with his constituent, and oblige him to take 
back the slave on his establishing proof by 
evidence, or on the coi.stituent's refusal to 
take on oath.—It is otherwise where the 
purchaser returns the slave to the agent, on 
his acknowledgment, without a decree, for 
in this case he has no grounds for a suit 
against the constituent to compel him to 
retake the slave ; because this return is a 
sale de novo with respect to a thrd person 
who is neither the purchaser not seller ; and 
the constituent must be this third person 
since none but the agent can be considered 
as the seller.—The agent, therefore, in re¬ 
ceiving back the slave from the purchaser to 
whom he had sold him, does, as it were, 
repurchase him; and hence he is debarred 
from returning him to the constituent, or 
litigating the ma ter with him.—A return of 
the subject of the sale, on the other hand, in 
virtue of a decree of the Kazee founded on 
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ar* acknowledg.Tie.it of the seller, is ai an¬ 
nulment of h: contract of sale, and not a 
sale denouo ; because althoagh the autho* 
rity of the Kazee be gene a’, yet acknow¬ 
ledgment is but weak pro —In this case, 
therefore, as the contract of sale is annulled, 
the agent is e ititled to sue the constituent, 
in order to conpet bin to receive back, the 
slave; but as his acknowledgment is insuffi¬ 
cient proof, the constituent cannot be com¬ 
pelled to receive back the slave without 
proof by evidence.* 

// the defect be original , the constituent 
musf receive back the article from his agent 
without litigatian t wh ther it be returned by 
the purchaser in consequence of his [the 
agent's acknowledgment, or not. — If, on the 
other hand, the defect on account of which 
the purchaser has returned the slave be of 
such a nature as cannot be supervenient 
(such as a superfluous finger, for instance), 
and the return be made to the ag nt in con¬ 
sequence of his acknowledgment of the de¬ 
fect, without, any decree of the Kazee,— 
in this case, according to one tradition, the 
constituent is obliged, without the necessity 
of establishing a suit against him, to receive 
back the slave; as the return is of a deter¬ 
minate nature, and therefore the parties did 
of themselves what the Kazee would have 
done.—According to many traditions, how¬ 
ever, the agent nas here no right to sue the 
constituent, in order to make him receive 
back the slave, for the reason already stated, 
that "the purchaser’s returning the article 
to the agent, in consequence of his acknow¬ 
ledgment, is a sale de novo, with respect to 
others than the parties themselves; and the 
constituent is not a party."—In regard to 
the assertion contained in the first tradition 
that 'the return of the subject of the sale 
was a thing of a determinate nature/*it is 
not admitted : because the right of the pur¬ 
chaser, at first, was that the subject of the 
sale should be in a complete and perfect 
state; and failing of this, his right then 
relates to a return of the subject ; and after¬ 
wards it shifts, and relates to a restitution 
of the exact quantity of loss he may have 
sustained m the price.—In this case, there¬ 
fore, the return of the subject of the sale is 
not a thing of a determinate nature. 

A constituent must be credited with respect 
to his instruction.—I f the constituent and 
agent disagree, the one asserting that "he 
had ordered the other to sell his slave in ex¬ 
change for ready money, and that he had 
nevertheless sold him on credit,"—and the 
other, that "he [the constituent] had merely 
desired him to sell him, and that he had said j 
nothing more,"—in this case the assertion of 
the constituent must be credited ; because he 
is the person from whom the order issued ; 
and no argument exists of this order being 
absolute, agency being in its original nature 


•Meaning, proof to the existence of the 
defect. 


relative and restricted ; whence it is that if 
one person should say to another, "I have 
made you agent with regard to my pro¬ 
perty ; the agent would not be permitted to 
do as he pleased with regard to the property, 
but would be restricted entirely to the pre¬ 
servation of it.—If, on the other hand, a dis¬ 
agreement similar to that in question should 
take place between a manager'* and his prin¬ 
cipal, the assertion of the manager must be 
credited ; because Mozaribat is in its origins 
nature general and absolute ; whence it is 
that if a person should say to another "I 
have delivered this property to you by way 
of Mozaribat," or, "take this property by 
way of Mozaribat," the other might lawfully 
perform acts of Mozaribat with that pro¬ 
perty.!—I n Mozaribat, therefore, an argu¬ 
ment exists of its being absolute. It would 
be otherwise, indeed, if the principal should 
declare that he had given the property to be 
used by one particular mode of Mozaribat. 
and the manager should declare that he had 
stipulated another mode ; for in such a 
case, the assertion of the principal would be 
credited ; because the parties are both agreed, 
in this instance, that the Mozaribat was re¬ 
stricted and not absolute: and Mozaribat, 
whenever it ceases to be absolute and is 
determined to be restricted, resolves itself 
into a mere agency.—It is to be observed that 
an unrestricted commission to sell anything 
may relate either to ready money.—or to 
credit, whether for a long or a short period, 
according to Haneefa. The two disciples 
maintain that the period of credit must be 
confined to what is customary.—The princi¬ 
ple on which this proceeds has been already 
explained. 

An agent for sale is not responsible for 
consequences. —If a person order another to 
sell his slave, and the other, having ac- 
cordinly sold him, should take a pledge for 
the price, which pledge is afterwards lost or 
destroyed in his possession,—or, if he should 
take security from the purchaser for the pay¬ 
ment of the price, and both the surety and 
the purchaser die insolvent, or disappear, so 
as to leave it unknown whether they are gone 
—in neither of these cases is the agent re¬ 
sponsible : for he is the original with respect 
to the rights of the contract of sale ; and 
seisin of the price is one of these rights ,— 
and as the taking of security was with a view 
to add to his certainty, and the taking of a 
pledge was in the nature of a bond to answer 
the payment of the price, it follows that he 
was competent to these acts.—It is otherwise 
with respect to an agent for the receipt of 
debt; for he acts by way of substitution ; 
that is to say, the creditor has substituted 
him to receive the debt for him, but has not 


•Arab, Mozarib —Meaning, an agent for 
trade. It is particularly treated of under the 
head of Mozaribat. 

fThat is to say, might employ it in trade 
according to his own discretion. 
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appointed him to take security or a pledge in 
opposition to the debt; whereas an agent for 
purchase, on the contrary, receives the price 
in virtue of his being a principal, and a party 
in the contract, and therefore the constituent 
cannot prevent him from performing these 
acts. 

Section /V. 

Miscellaneous Cases 

Joint agen s cannot act separately without 
a mutual concurrence. — If a person appoint 
two agents, it is not permitted to either of 
them to act in any matter relative to their 
agency, without the concurrence of the other. 

1 his ii the law with respect to all transac- 
tions which require thought and judgment 
(such as sale, Khoola, and so forth, because 
the constituent, in those transactions, may 
have a confidence in the joint judgment of 
both the persons in question, although not 
in the single judgment of either of them. 

Objection. —Where the price is fixed, 
there can be no need for thought and judg¬ 
ment ; and therefore, in that case, the act of 
one of the parties ought to be valid ; whereas 
it is held to be otherwise. 

Reply. —Al.hough the price be fixed, yet 
there may be occasion for judgment to in¬ 
crease it, and also to make a proper choice 
of a purchaser. 

Except in the manaj^ment of a suit.— The 
act of one of two agents without the con¬ 
currence of the other is not valid excepting 
in some particular cases as where, for in¬ 
stance, a person appoints two agents for the 
management of his suit, in which case either 
of these may lawfully act without the other ; 
because their joint action is impracticable, 
as it would only create a noise and confusion 
in the assembly of the Kazee. Their judg¬ 
ment, moreover, is required to the exerted 
previous to the assembly of the Kazee : in 
ether words, they ought previously to con¬ 
sult with each other, and then one of them 
ought to attend the meeting of the Kazee 
to manage the replies and interrogations; 
which may be more effectually executed by 
one than two, since in the latter case, much 
noise and confusion woulJ ensue. 

Gratuitous divorce of manumission, the 
restoration of a deposit, or the discharge of 
a debt. —In the same manner it is lawful for 
one of two agents to act singly in case of 
their having been jointly appointed agents 
by another to execute a divorce in his behalf 
without a oompensaion ;*—or to emancipate 
his slave without a consideration ;—or to 
restore a deposit to the owner of it;—or, 
lastly, to discharge a debt due by him. The 
reason of this is, that in these cases there is 
no necessity for consultation and judgment, 
since in all of them explanation merely is 
required ; and the speech of one man, in 
this respect, is equal to that of two.—It 


• In opposition to Khoola, or divorce fora 
compensation. 


were otherwise if the constituent had said 
to the two agents, “divorce a particular wife 
of mine if you please," or “the business of 
such a wife is in your hands,"—for in this 
case it would not be permitted to one of the 
two agents to divorce the said wife ; because 
the constituent has committed the divorce 
to the thought and judgment of both : and 
a'so, because he has suspended it upon a cir¬ 
cumstance relative to both. —namely, their 
pleasure,—and as he has connected it with a 
circumstance relative to both, it becomes 
analogous to where a person connects the 
divorce with the arrival of two persons at a 
particular house ; in which case the execu¬ 
tion of it r~sts on the arrival of both these 
p.rsons a*; the said house ; and so also, in 
the case in question, it depends on the joint 
wish of both the agents. 

An agent cannot appoint a secondary 
agent.— An agent is not permitted to appoint 
another person an agent to execute a com- 
miss on to which he himself was appointed, 
as the constituent, in committing the transi¬ 
tion to him, did not empjwer him to appoint 
an agent for the excution of it.—The 
reason of this is that althoguh the con¬ 
stituent be satisfied with the judgment of his 
own agent, yet it does not follow that he is 
satisfied with the judgment of another per¬ 
son since mankind in this respect are 
J’llcrent 

Unless by consent of his constituent; or, 
unless his powers be discretionary .—It is, 
therefore, not lawful for an agent to appoint 
an agent, unless with the consent of hts con¬ 
stituent ; or unless the constituent should 
have desired the ager.t to act according to 
his wisdom and judgment,—in the first ot 
which cses the consent is express; and in 
the second, the constituent commits his busi¬ 
ness, in an absolute manner, to the agent's 
discretion.—As, in this case, however, the 
agency of the secondary agent is valid, he is 
the agent of the primary constituent; and 
hence the primary agent has not the power 
of dismissing him, nor would his power of 
agency cease in case of the death of the 
primary agent. The agencies of both, how¬ 
ever, would terminate in thej event of the 
death of the constituent. A case which 
exemplifies this has been already set forth 
in treating of the duties of the Kazee. 

Contracts entered into by d secondary 
ugent in the presence of the primary are, 
however , valid*—I f an agent appoint an 
agent without the consent of his constituent, 
and the secondary agent conclude a contract 
of sale in the presence of the primary agent, 
the contract is in that case valid, because it 
has had the advantage of the wisdom and 
judgment of the primary agent, which is the 
very object of the constituent.—A disagree¬ 
ment, however, subsists with respect to th e 
rights of this contract.—Some have said th** 
they appertain to the jjrimary agent as tha* 
constituent has not acquiesced m any other • 
undertaking the fulfilment of the contract 5 
whilst others maintain that thsy re'ate* to 
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the secondary agent, as being the actual 
framer of the contract. If, on the other 
hand, the secondary agent conclude a con¬ 
tract in the absence of the primary agent, it 
is not valid, as it has not the advantage of 
the wisdom and judgment of the primary 
agent. 

And they are a/so valid . although made in 
his absence, provided he afterwards tonsent 
to them. —If, however, the primary agent, 
having received information of the contract, 
should express his acquiescence in it, it is 
then valid : and so also, a contract becomes 
valid which, having been concluded by some 
other than the agent, afterwards receives his 
assent on his hearing of it; since it has thus 
the benefit of his judgment. 

And the same of a contract engagement in by 
any stranger. —If, also, the primary agent 
first fix a price to be observed by the secon¬ 
dary agent, and the secondary agent then 
enter into a contract of purchase or sale, such 
contract is valid ; because the exertion of 
the primary agent’s judgment is evidently 
required only for the purpose of fixing the 
price, which has been already dore. 

Or that (in a case of purchase or sale) the 
constituent had previously fixed the rate. —It 
is otherwise, however, where the constituent 
appoints two agents, and fixes the price him¬ 
self ; for, in this case, notwithstanding the 
constituent’s settlement of the price, the 
conclusion of the contrract by one agent, 
although at the fixed price, would not be 
valid. 

Joint agents must act together, although 
the constituent have fixed the rate .— Because 
where the constituent appoints two agents, 
notwithstanding his having fixed the price, 
it is evident that his object is a union of 
the judgments of both, in order either to 
increase the quantity of the goods (it they be 
agents for purchase), or to make a proper 
choice of purchasers (in case they be agents 
for sale), as was before stated : whereas, if 
the constituent should not fix the price him¬ 
self, but resign the management of the con¬ 
tract to one person (being his immediate 
agent, and not the agent of his agent), in 
that case his object is to obtain the judgment 
of the agent in the grand point of the con¬ 
tract, namely* the amount of the price 

AMokatib.a slave, or a Zimmee cannot 
act on behalf of an infant daughter being 
a Musslima. —If a Mokatib, an absolute 
slave, or a Zimmee, contract a marriage in 
behalf of a minor daughter who is free 
and a Musslima,—or make a purchase or 
sale in behalf of a minor child under such 
description,—it is unlawful (and the same 
of every other transaction which they per¬ 
form relative to the property of such a child) ; 
as a slave or an infidel are not endowed 
with authority, becanse of their slavery and 
infidelity; for as a stave has not the power 
to marry in his own behalf, it is evident that 
he cannot have that power with respect to 
others ; and an infidel, on the other hand, 
has no power over Mussulmans ; insomuch 


that his evidence with respect to them is not 
admitted.—Besides, the power in these cases 
(that is, the right of acting with regard to 
the property of an infant), is granted with a 
view to the infant’s advantage, and out of 
regard to his interest ; and hence it is 
necessary that this power be consigned to a 
person competent and affectionate, in order 
that the end may be answered ; now com¬ 
petency is destroyed by slavery; and the 
existence of affection to a Mussu man is in¬ 
compatible with infidelity ; a right of action, 
therefore, with regard to the property of the 
infant in question, cannot be committed to a 
slave or an infidel. 

And the same of an apostate, or infidel alien 
— Haneefa, Aboo Yoosaf and Mohammed, 
are of opinion that an apostate who suffers 
death on account of his apostacy, and an in¬ 
fidel alien, are with respect to an infant 
daughter who is a Musslima, in the same pre¬ 
dicament with a Zimmee (that is to say, 
neither of these has a right to perform any 
act with regard to her property, such as pur¬ 
chase or sale, or the contracting of her in 
marriage with another) ;—because an infidel 
alien is endowed with still less power over a 
Mussulman than a Zimmee : and with respect 
to an apostate, although (in the opinion of 
the two disciphs) he possetses power with 
regard to his own property, yet his power 
over his children, or over their property, 
remains suspended upon his repentance and 
return to the faith, according to all our 
doctors’; because a power of action, with 
respect to the property of an infant, is 
founded on the infant’s advantage, and a 
regard for his interest ; and an apostate’s 
regard for the interest of his child (being a 
Mussulman) must entirely depend on his 
return to the faith ; now this is a circum¬ 
stance of doubt : if he be put to death in his 
apostacy it is then evident that he has no 
power of action, and all such acts are conse¬ 
quently null :— if. on the other hand, he 
return to the faith, it becomes the same as if 
he had been always a Mussulman, and his 
acts of the natur in question are therefore 
valid. 


CHAPTER III. 

OF THE APPOINTMENT OF AGENTS FOR LITI¬ 
GATION AND FOR SEISIN.—(KHASGOMAT, 
OR LITIGATION, MEANS A COVERSATION 
CARRIED ON BETWEEN TWO PERSONS IN 
THE WAY OF CONTENTION AND DISAGREE¬ 
MENT.) 

Agency for litigation implies and involves 
an agency for seisin. —If a person appoint 
another his agent to contend for something 
in his behalf, the person so appointed is held, 
in the opinion Of all our doctors, to be also 
an agent for the seisin of that thing whether 
it be debt or substance.—Ziffer alleges that 
he cannot be considered as an agent for 
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seisin, since his constituent acquiesces only 
in his agency for litigation in his behalf,— 
Litigation, moreover, is one concern, and 
seisin is another concern ; and the constituent 
expresses his acquiescence in the litigation, 
but not in the &eisin. The argument of our 
doctors is that when a person becomes em¬ 
powered with respect to anything, he neces¬ 
sarily becomes empowered with respect to 
the completion of that thing ; and the end 
and completion of a contention for any thing 
is the seisin of that thing. 

But decrees are passed on the contrary 
principle in the present times. —In the pre¬ 
sent age decrees pass arc irding to the opinion 
of Ziffer ; because of the apparent want of 
probity of agents in this age ; and also, 
because many men mav be trustworihv in 
regard to the management of a cotention, 
and not with respect to the seisin of property. 
—It is to be observed that an agent for liti¬ 
gation is analogous to an agent for cvacting 
the payment of a debt ; because he also is 
competent to the seisin, inasmuch as the 
seisin of a debt is in effort included in the 
suing for the pavment of it. The common 
acceptation of the word, however, is diffe¬ 
rent, because from Takiza [exacting bv 
means of a suit at law] seisin is not generally 
understood ; and the common acceptation 
must be preferred to the virtual meaning—• 
According to the decrees in this age there, 
fore, he is not an agent for seisin. 

If there be two agents for litigation, they 
are in that case required jointly to receive 
seism of the thing which is the object of con¬ 
tention ; because the constituent has ex¬ 
pressed his acquiescence in the probitv of 
them both jointly, and not in that of either 
of them singly ; an^ as the conjunction of 
both, with resDect to seisin; is practicable, 
they must therefore take possession together. 
■* 7 It is otherwise with respect to the mere 
litigation, because their joint action is in 
that particular impracticable, as has been 
already demonstrated. 

An aqent empowered to take possession of 
a debt ir also an agent far litigation — Who 
bvir is an agent in behalf of another for the 
seisin of a debt due to him, is also an agent 
for litigation in behalf of that person, 
according to Haneefa (whence it is that if 
the other party bring evidence to prove that 
the constituent had received payment of his 
debt, or had given the creditor an acquittal, 
such evidence, in the opinion of Haneefa, 
would be admitted).—The two disciples 
maintain that the agent in question is not 
an agent for litigation (and such also is 
reported, by Hasan, from Haneefa) : because 
seisin and litigation are different things ; 
and it does not follow that a person, from 
being trustworthy with regard to property, 
should alto be skilled in the business of liti¬ 
gation. The acquiescence of the constituent 
t herefore, in the agency for seisin, does not 
necessarily involve his acquiescence in the 
agency for litigation.—The argument of 
Haneefa is that an agent for the seisin of a 


debt is an agent for the substantiation of 
prbperty (that is, he is an agent for the 
receipt of a consideration for a debt which is 
the right of the creditor, in order that such 
consideration may become the property of 
the creditor; because it is impossible to 
receive the actual substance of the debt ; and 
hence whatever he receives in the discharge 
of the debt becomes the property of the cre¬ 
ditor ; and as this is a compensation, or con¬ 
tract of exchange, the agent is consequently 
the principal, he being so with respect to all 
such rights as a contract of exchange re¬ 
quires) ;—and such being the case, he is of 
course the plaintiff, and is entitled to carry 
on the suit in the same manner as an agent 
for litigating a right of pre-emption, or for 
purchase. He most resembles, however, an 
agent for litigating a right of pre emption ; 
because an agent for the receipt. of a debt, 
institutes his suit prior to the seisin of it, in 
the same manner as an agent for maintain¬ 
ing a right of pre-emption institutes his suit 
prior to his taking the right whereas an 
agent for purchase cannot institute a suit, 
until he has completed the contract of pur¬ 


chase. . . , 

A commission to take possession of sub¬ 
stance does not involve a commission to htf. 
gate.— An agent for the seisin of substance 
is not an agent for litigation, according to all 
our doctors ; because he is a mere trustee ; 
and also, because the seisin of substance is 
not an exchange i he is, therefore, considered 
merely as a messenger.—Hence, if a person 
commission another to take possession of his 
Have and the person in whose possession the 
slave is should prove by witnesses that the 
constituent had sold the slave to him, the 
Razee must not decree the sale against the 
agent, until the constituent himself appear, 
■—This proceeds upon a favourable construc¬ 
tion —Analogy would suggest that the slave 
should be delivered to the agent, because, as 
the proof has been exhibited against a per - 
son who is not the adversary (since the 
agent is not the adversary), it cannot there¬ 
fore be admitted. The reason for a more 
favourable construction; in this particular, 
is that the evidence goes to two points; — 
First* to prove the sale on the part or the 
constituent, and the consequent destruction 
of his property Secondly. to prove that 
the said agent has no right to make seism 
of the said slave.—Now, although the evi¬ 
dence on the first point be not against a 
regular adversary, yet in regard to the 
second point it is against a regular adver¬ 
sary (for the agent is the adversary on the 
second point):—the evidence, therefore, is 


* Arab. Ain ;—meaning some actually 
existent property (such, for instance; as an 
article borrowed under an arreeat loan), in 
opposition to a debt in money, or to an 
article compensable by an equal quantity of 
the same article (such as grain, and the 

like). 
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admitted with respect to the second point, 
but not with respect to the first point ; 
whence, if the constituent were himself to 
appear, it would be necessary to exhibit the 
evidence de novo, to prove that he had sold 
the slav,—It is therefore the same as if 
evidence had been adduced to prove that the 
constituent had dismissed his agent, for that 
would be admitted so far as to prevent the 
agent from the seisin: and so also in the 
case in question.—The effect is the same in 
cases of emancipation, divorce, and the like. 
—Thus, if a person commission another to 
bring his wife from her present place of 
residence.—and the agent having arrived at the 
place of their residence, the wife should 
prove, by witnesses, that her husband had 
divorced her,—or th.* slave prove, by wit¬ 
nesses, that he or she had been emancipated 
such evidence must be admitted, so far as to 
prevent the agent from carrying them away | 
until the constituent sh ill himself appear,— ! 
but not with respect to the d vorce, or the 
emancipation. 

An agent foi litigation is empowered to 
make concessions on behalf of his constituent. 
—If an agent for litigation make an acknow¬ 
ledgment, before the Kazee, of something 
affecting his constituent, such acknowledg¬ 
ment is valid with respect to the constituent. 
If, however, he should make the acknow¬ 
ledgment before any other than the Kazee, j 
it is not valid (according to Haneefa and 
Mohammed, arguing on a favourable con¬ 
struction of the law) ;—but the agent, in 
consequence of making such acknowledg¬ 
ment before another than the Kazee, is dis¬ 
missed from his appointment ; and therefore, 
if he should afterwards claim his agency, 
and bring witnesses to prove his acknow¬ 
ledgment, it would not be admitted—Aboo 
Yoosaf alleges that an acknowledgment 
made before any other than the Kazee is 
likewise valid with regard to the constituent. 
What is here said proceeds upon a favour¬ 
able construction.—Ziffer and Shafei main¬ 
tain that the acknowledgment is not in 
either case valid with respect to the consti¬ 
tuent : and this (which was the first opinion 
of Aboo Yoosaf on the subject) is conform¬ 
able to analogy ; because the agent was 
directed to litigate ; and by litigation is 
understood contention, since this is an essen¬ 
tial property of litigation : now acknow¬ 
ledgment is the reverse of contention ; and 
a direction to perform any act cannot extend 
to the reverse of that act: on which prin¬ 
ciple it is that (as contention is necessary to 
the existence of litigation) an agent for liti¬ 
gation is not competent to the acts of com¬ 
position or exemption and also, that a 
commission of agency is vaid, where the 
agent's acknowledgment is expressly ex- 


• In other words, of agreeing to a compo¬ 
sition, or giving a discharge, for a debt. 


cepted from it, for if acknowledgment be 
comprehended under litigation, the excep¬ 
tion of it would be invalid, in the same 
manner as the exception of the denial of 
the agent.*—A similar disagreement also 
subsists with respect to the case of a person 
appointing another his agent to give, in an 
absolute manner, an answer in his behalf ; 
for this kind of agency is restricted to an 
answer that relates to litigation ; because 
such is the common practice ; and hence an 
agent to give an answer in an absolute man¬ 
ner is, in fact, an agent for contention.—Tne 
reason for a more favourable construction 
of the law, in this particular, is that agency 
for litigation is indisputably valid ; and the 
validity of it extends to every point in which 
the constituent is competent. Now the con¬ 
stituent is in an absolute manner competent 
with respect to an answer, whether it relate 
to denial or acknowledgment ; for his power 
is not confined and determined to one of 
these only. The agent, therefore, is also 
competent to either of the these. Simple liti¬ 
gation,! moreover figuratively signifies 
general reply ; and as there is always an 
affinity between the figurative and the 
literal sense of a term (as will be hereafter 
demonstr ted), the term must, in the pre¬ 
sent instance, be received in its figurative 
sense, so as to render the agency indis¬ 
putably valid : for if the term be adopted 
in its literal sense (namely, contention), it 
would follow that the appointment is a com¬ 
mission to quarrel and contend : and quarrel¬ 
ling and contention are prohibited; and the 
appointment of an agent with respect to a 
prohibited thing is forbidden. It is there¬ 
fore indispensable that the term be taken 
in its figurative sense (so as to render the 
a ency valid), as this is most becoming the 
Mussulman character. 

Case of an appointment of agency with 
an exception of acknowledgment .—If a per¬ 
son appoint an agent for litigation, and 
except his acknowledgment, it is recorded 
from Aboo Yoosaf that the appointment is 
invalid, since after the exception of the 
acknowledgment there remains only the 
denial ; and as the constituent is not em¬ 
powered with respect to denial only, except 
where he knows the claim of the adversary 
to be unjust; he cennot limit the power of 
the agent to denial only. It is recorded 
from Mohammed (on the other hand), that 
this is valid; for the exception of acknow¬ 
ledgment by the constituent clearly indicates 
that he himself is empowered only with 


* H In the same manner as the exception 
of the denial of the agentthat is, in the 
same manner as if the agent's power of deny¬ 
ing and rejoining, &c., were expressly ex¬ 
cepted from his commission. 

f Arab. Khasoomat.—The reasoning in 
this passage turns entrely upon the primi¬ 
tive sense and generally accepted meaning 
of the term 
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respect to denial becau e of his knowing 
the falsity of his adversary's plea. If, how¬ 
ever, he should have expressed himself 
generally, the commission must be in'cr- 
preted to convey a pjwer of general reply, 
which is becoming the c nditi.in of Mussul- 
mans. It is also r lated .d dolia nmed, that 
he made disiin.'tion b.twvn the p aintiff 
and defendant, observing thr if a defendant j 
should appoint an ag:nt f.>r li;ijat>on and 
should except his aeknowk* iivm?ir, it is in¬ 
valid ; because a defendant is cn n ulled to 
make an aiknow^'ilgmcnt uh'n p it to his 
oath, and th* r f re has not pjwer ‘o 
establish a jency lor a p irpo e pi judicial to 
the plaintiIf, th it is for denial as to this 'e 
himself is not com, eUnt. The i 'ai: tiif, on 
the contiary, is at liberty either to aiknnv- 
ledge or deny, as he pleases and hence he is 
entitled to app mt an agnt foi one of th-s^ 
purposes, a ui to except tic oilier, Abo.) 
Yousaf argues that an .1 >ent is the sjbdrute 
of his cunsulumt : and as th>* duknowleug 
ment of a constituent i»s not limited to the 
court of the Kaz :e, so neither ought that of 
his substitute to b; s j haute 1. H in«\ f.i and 
Mohammed, on the oth’.r hud, a'gu; that 
agency for lii*g*t on extends to a iep'y, 
which is termed litigation cither in its literal 
or metaphorical sense Now an a* know- 
lodgment in the assemb'y of the Ki 7 .ee is 
metaphorically termed litigiltons either be¬ 
cause it is opposed to the litigation that has 
issued, or because the litigation is the cause 
of the acknowledgmenr ; the acknowledg¬ 
ment, therefore, is limited to the assembly 
of the Kazee, If, on the other hand, it be 
proved; by evidence, that such an agent had 
made an acknowledgment elsewhere than in 
the assembly of the Kazee, his agency deter¬ 
mines ; and consequently if he should make 
a claim with respect to the point concerning 
which he had before made acknowledgment 
and should adduce evidence to prove it, his 
claim would not be admitted, nor would the 
object of it be yielded to him, because of the 
prevarication of which lie has been guilty. 
The agent, in this instance, therefore; re¬ 
sembles a father or an axecutor who makes 
an acknowledg nent prejudicial to the infant 
under his charge in the assembly of the 
Kazee, which is of no affect ; whence if they 
should aftcrwai ds prefer a claim to th^ ob¬ 
ject of it, and adduce evid* ncc to prove 
their right, it would not be admitted, nor 
would the article in di putc be given to 
them 

Agency for the receipt of a debt, com¬ 
mitted to the sur J ty for the debt, is invalid -- 
If a person be surety for property in behalf 
of a debtor, and the creditor appoint the 
said surety his agent fur the receipt of the 
debt, such agency is absolutclv invalid, for 
two reasons :— First, the business of an 
agent is to act in behalf of another ; and if 
the agency of the surety were supposed to be 
valid, it would necessarily follow that he 
a cts as agent in behalf of his own person, 
i n order to exempt himself from responsi¬ 


bility ; and thus one of the essentials of 
agenev (namely, action in behalf of another) 
would b? der troyed. Secondly, ii the agency 
be valid, it necessarily follows that in case 
the agent weie to :,ay ** he had received the 
debt," his ass'rtioi is credited (since an 
agjiii is a trustee):* and this conclusion 
must b* r_j>'ctcd in the present, instance 
as the agent's assertion cannot Le credited 
sin. 1 .’ ui ii he endeavours to exempt himseif 
In) n r 'spcnuhility. The agency, therefore, 
is uvdt'!, h.cius* ot the in ulmissibd ty of 
th* • o.u Iih m r s'mj Iron it. it i> to le 
oils rvejthat 'he .«gent, -n this instance, 
rciie able • the owner oi a Ma/.oon, or privi¬ 
leged si. ve, involved in debt. In uih r 
•> ii the m lsicr of an insolvent Maz on 
w r tn.‘ i.mcipale him, so as I j be hi.us It 
it*. >) s hie fur his value to the creditors, 
an l the crcditots demand payment of the 
who e -i the debt* fio.n the save, appoint- 
n «4 i-i * misier agent for the receipt of them, 
the ig n> v would be invalid, because of the 
two • ms nt above recited, in treating of the 
ag»i of i surety. 

C j •'*/ i ]*! ii of agency urged for the re¬ 
tv p: oj a licit absence of the constituent. 

If ,t p.rs<.n '-i'M 1 his being agent for the 
rec ipt ot a d. bt duo to annlhc* person who 
is absent, an l ih.* * 1 j.» lor verify his a-s:rtion 
in tlvs »* se he |iho debtor] must be directed 
tod livei the debt to t!u agent: because his 
verification of -the c -aim is an acknowledg¬ 
ment against himself, since what the agent 
rccc ve is pjreiy the [ rop rty of the debtor. 

- If, there ore, the -b ent fxr»on a'tcrwards 
appear, and verify the assertion of the agent, 
there will be no contention whatever : but if 
otherwise, the debtor must again pay the 
debt to the absentee (who is now present), 
because his former payment ot it is not estab¬ 
lished, as the creditor denies the agency; and 
his denial of agency, if confirmed by an oath 
must be admitted.—The former payment 
through the agent is therefore invalid ; and 
the oebtor K consequently entitled to retake 
from him what ever he had paid to him, pro¬ 
vided it be still extant in this possession ; be 
cause his object, in marking the payment, was 
to himself from responsibility ; and as 
this object has not been fulfilled, he has there¬ 
fore a right to retake it.—If, however, the 
thing be not extant in the possession of the 
agent, but have been destroyed, in that case 
the debtor is not entitled to retake any thing 
from the agent, since he, by his verifica¬ 
tion, acknowledged the right of the, agent 
to the receipt of it As the debtor however, 
in this instance sullen.an oppression from 
his credulity, and it is not lawful for the op¬ 
pressed to oopress others, he is not allowed to 
take any thing from the agent, in case of the 
destruction of the thing given to him {—un¬ 
less, at the time of making the payment to 


* Arab. Ameen meaning a confident J 
one whose word must be relied upon. 
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the agent, had taken the agent himself as 
security for the restitution, in the event of 
the absent person's denial of the agency ; in 
which case it would be lawful for him to 
retake whatever he may have paid, as the 
agent became surety, and is consequently 
liable for it. 

Objection. —The security, in this case, 
ought not to be valid, since it is essential to 
the validity of bail or security that there be 
a debt due by the suretee ; and the suretee, 
in the present instance, is the constituent, 
who does not owe any debt. 

Reply. —The security is valid; because it 
is referred to the period when the constituent 
shall have received the second payment of the 
debt ; in which case he is responsible in the 
conception of both the agent and the debtor ; 
the security is therefore valid, in the present 
instance, in the same manner as in all other 
cases. 

If, on the other hand, a person should 
plead his being the agent of a certain absentee 
for the receipt of a debt due to him, and the 
debtor, without either verifying or falsifying 
his claim, remain silent, and yet pay the debt, 
and the proprietor of the debt afterwards 
appear and exact payment of it from the 
debtor, he (the debtor) is in this case entitled 
to a repayment from the agent, because he 
did not verify the agency ; for in fact he did 
nothing else than make a payment in the 
hope that it would be acquiesced in by the 
constituent; and, on his being disappointed 
in this hope, he is consequently entitled to 
an indemnification from the agent.—The law 
is also the same where the debtor pays the 
debt to the agent, after falsifying his claim ; 
as is obvious from the reasons already stated. 
—It is however to be observed that, in the seve¬ 
ral cases of verification, falsification, or silence, 
it is not permitted to the debtor to retake the 
article from the agent, after the delivery of 
it to him, until such time as the constituent 
appesrs ; because the payment he has made 
is the right of the constituent from probabi¬ 
lity (as in the case of his verification), or from 
construction [as in the case or his falsification 
or silence), since it is possible that the ab¬ 
sentee may afterwards give his assent to it. 
—It is, therefor, the same as if he had paid 
the debt to a Fa^oolee, or unauthorized per¬ 
son, in the hope that the proprietor would 
confirm it; in which case it is not lawful to 
take back from the Fazoolee what he may 
have delivered to him ; because there exists 
a possibility of a confirmation of it by the 
owner ; and also, because it is a general rule 
that, when a person performs an act with any 
particular view or object he ought not to 
undo the same unless he be disappointed of 
the object which prompted it. 

Case of a plea of agency urged for the 
receipt of a trust, in absence of the con¬ 
stituent.—I f a person plead his being the 
agent of a certain person for the receipt of 
a deposit, and the trustee verify his assertion, 
yet the law does not award the delivery of 
the deposit by the trustee to this person, 


since (in opposition to the preceding case to 
a debtor) the trustee here makes an acknow¬ 
ledgment with respect to the property of 
another.—If, however, the person in question 
plead that "his father having died, the said 
deposit had devolved by inheritance to him, 
and that there were no other heirs." and the 
trustee verify this, he must be directed to 
deliver the deposit to this person ; because 
the trust is no longer the father’s property, 
after his decease ; and the trustee and the 
erson in question are both agreed in its 
eing the property of the heir :—the trustee, 
therefore, must be directed to deliver his 
trust to this person as being the heir. 

A person commissioned to receive a trust 
, on the plea of hairing purchased it, is not 
j entitled to receive it from the trustee ,—If a 
| person plead that he had purchased a deposit 
| from the proprietor of it, and the trustee 
verify his assertion, yet the trustee is not 
j entitled to deliver the deoosit to him ; be¬ 
cause the verification of the trustegr during 
i the lifetime of the depositor is an acknow¬ 
ledgment with respect to the property of 
another : and hence their assertions (namely 
that of the trustee and of the person who 
perfers the claim) are not valid, with regard 
to the estab ishment of proof of the sale on 
the part of the proprietor. 

A person commissioned to receive a debt 
is entitled to receive it. although the debtor 
plead his having alreudy paid it. —If a person 
appoint an agent for the receipt of a cebt 
due to him and the debtor plead that he 
had acquitted himself of the debt to the 
proprietor, yet it is incumbent on him to pay 
the debt to the agent ; because the agency is 
here clearly established ; but the debtor's 
acquittance is not established by his asser¬ 
tion : he is therefore not permitted to delay 
the payment but after he has made the 
payment, he has a claim upon the creditor 
and may exact an oath from him : but an 
oath cannot be exacted from the agent, since 
he is only a substitute. 

The seller of an article cannot be com¬ 
pelled to take back the article from the pur¬ 
chaser's agent, on a plea of defect , until the 
purchaser swears to the defect.— If a person 
purchase a female slave, and afterwards 
plead a defect in her. and appoint an agent 
to manage the litigation with the seller, on 
this account, and then disappear,—and the 
agent accordingly institute a suit against 
the seller for the defect, and the seller plead 
that the purchaser had knowingly acquieseed 
in that defect,—in this case the slave is not 
to be returned tD the seller; but a suspen¬ 
sion must take place until the appearance of 
the purchaser, who will then be required to 
declare upon oath that he did not acquiesce 
in the defect If is other wise in the case of 
a debt (as befor recited); for there the 
debt must be paid to the agent for seisin, in 
behalf of the creditor, notwithstanding the 
debtor may plead his having previously 
acquitted himseif of it ; because it is there 
practicable to make a reparation, by enjoin- 
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ing restitution from the agent of the amount 
he may have received, on the error being 
made apparent by the constituent refusing 
to swear ; whereas, in the case in question, 
if an annulment of the sale were decreed in 
consequence of the defect, it cannot after¬ 
wards be revoked, since a decree for dis¬ 
solving a sale takes full effect, and continues 
in force, although an error should afterwards 
appear with respect to the defect pleade . 
—This is the doctrine of Haneefa : according 
to whom, also, an oath cannot be tendered 
to the purchaser, after the annulment of the 
sale, and the return of the subject of it, 
since it is then to no purpose.—»n the opinion 
of the two disciples, also, the sale ought in 
this case to be annulled, and (he subject of 
it returned, without a suspensio of it on the 
oath of the purchase, since (according to 
them) a reparation is practicable, even in 
this case, because, if an error shouid appear 
in the decree of the Kazee, in consequence 
of the constituent’s refusal to swear, then 
the decree becomes null, and the subject of 
the sale is returnel to the purchaser.—Some 
have said that, according to Aboo Yoosaf. 
the most authentic doctrine is that in both 
cases a suspension should take place ;—that 
is to say, in the case of the debt, the pay¬ 
ment to the agent ought to be deferred, and 
in the case in question the return of the 
subject of the sale to the agent of the buyer 
ought also to be deferred;—because he 
direct his attention to the interest of the 
seller (whence it is that if the purchaser 
should afterwards appear, an oath is exacted 
from him without the necessity of the seller’s 
preferring a formal plea for it) :—the return, 
therefore, of the article sold, by the pur¬ 
chaser’s agent, is suspended, until the pur¬ 
chaser himself appear and make oath ;—out 
of tenderness to the right of the seller. 

A person receiving money, to appropriate 
to a particular purpose t may pay his own 
money in lieu of it. —If a person give another 
ten dirms, in order that he may give them 
to the family of this person for their main¬ 
tenance, and the agent, instead of the specific 
dirms he had received, give ten dirms of his 
own, this is not a gratuitous payment ; on 
the contrary, he is entitled to retain the 
specific dirms he received in lieu of those he 
gave ; because an agent for the delivery of 
maintenance is like an agent for purchase ; 
and such is the law, as has been already re¬ 
lated, in treating of an agent for purchase. 


CHAPTER IV, 

OF THE DISMISSION OF AGENTS, 

A constituent may dismiss his agent at 
pleasure ; except where the right of anotfur 
person is concerned—I t is lawful for a con¬ 
stituent to dismiss his agent, because the 
agency being his right, he may consequently, 
if he please, annul it : excepting, however, 


when the right of another is interwoven with 
it ; as where the agent is an agent for litiga¬ 
tion, appointed at the request of the plain¬ 
tiff, in which case the constituent (who is the 
defendant) cannot dismiss the said agent* 
because of the connexion of the right of the 
plaintiff, since, if he should dismiss him, the 
right of the plaintiff would be set at nought* 
The agency in this instance, therefore, re* 
sembles agency interwoven with a contract 
of pawnage, by the pawner, at the time of 
settling the contract of pawnage, appointing 
a person his agent for the purpose of selling 
the pledge, and with the price so obtained 
discharging the debt due to the pawn- 
holder ; in which case, as the right of the 
pawn-holder is connected with the agency, it 
is in the p,werofthe constituent to dismiss 
such an agent ; and so also in the present 
instance 

An agency continues in force t until the 
agent receives due notice of his dismission .— 
If a constituent dismiss his agent, and the 
agent should not receive any Intelligence of 
it, his agency continues in force until he be 
apprised of his dismission ; and ail his actB 
until then are binding, as his dismission is a 
detriment to him ; because it annuls his 
power of action ; and also, because the rights 
of contracts of purchase and sale appertain 
and result to him ; and accordingly, an agent 
for purchase does himself pay the price from 
the estate of the constituent and an agent 
for sale delivers the subject of the sale to the 
purchaser ; if, therefore, the dismission were 
to operate instantaneously, without his in¬ 
telligence, and he should, under these cir¬ 
cumstances, either make a payment of the 
price, or delivery of the goods, he must, in 
such case, become responsible, which is an 
injury to him.—It is to be observed that 
agents for marriage, or the like, are in this 
respect considered in the same light,—A 
question has been started whether it is re¬ 
quisite that the notification of the dismission 
of an agent be made by two men, or by one 
upright man : but as the law, on this head, 
has already been laid down in treating of 
the duties of the Kazee (under the head to 
Decrees relative to Inheritance), it is here 
unnecessary to repeat it 

A commission of i gency is annulled by the 
death , confirmed lunacy, or apostacy of the 
constituent. —If a constituent die, or becomes 
an absolute idiot, or having apostatized, be 
united to a hostile country, in all these cases 
the commission of his agent becomes null ; 
because a commission of agency is not a 
thing of an absolute or irrevocable nature, 
since it is in the power of the constituent, 
without the consent of the agent, to dismiss 
him ; and such being the case, it necessarily 
follows that the existence of it must depend 
on the existence ot the power which created 
it originally, as it is requisite that the con¬ 
stituent should, during every moment of its 
existence, continue to possess the same power 
or capacity with respect to its formation, as 
he did at the beginning and this power or 
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capacity ceases in consequence of the above- 
mentioned accidents.—The absolute idiotism 
here mentioned is conditioned by Kado'ire, 
as a small degree of it stands only as a 
temporary deprivation of sense.—The limit 
of absolute idiotism, according to Aboo 
Yoosaf, is fixed at one month, since by that 
spac 2 of lunacy the duty of fasting is 
remitted.—It is also related, as an opinion of 
Aboo Yoosaf, that its lim t is m ire than j 
one night and one day, since by that space 
of idiotism the observance uf the fwo stated 
prayers is remitted,—whence it is tint an ! 
idiot in that degree is coiiiid_r~d as defunct — ! 
Mohammed has said that the limit ought to | 
be extended to a complete year, since in thjt i 
space of time ldiuliMn oc^asi >ns th : o.mss.on j 
of all the religious duties prtHribcd to a j 
Mussulman; and that, therefore, from a j 
principle of caution, it ought t j be extended ; 
to that period.—With lespcct to the oxpres- ; 
sion "or having aioaiulizcd. be ut*.ted to a ; 
hostile country” (as mentioned in this case), [ 
lawyers observe that it is the •ioctrine <f 
Haneefa ; because, according to him, <dl the ’ 
acts of a person who simply apostatizes 
remain suspended : if, therefore, he after- | 
wards repent, ami return to the faith, his j 
acts (and consequently his commission nf i 
agency) are conhrmed ; but if he be cither , 
put to death on account of his apostacy ; or 
fly to the infivlcls hi * acts are rendered void, 
and his commission of agency is annulled — 
In the opinion of ihet«vo disciples, on the 1 
other hand, the acts of an apostate arc valid, 
and therefore his commission of agency is 
not annulled, unless in case of his uying, or 
being put to death, or being expatriated, by 
a decree of the Kazee 

But not by apostasy if the constituent be a 
woman .— If the constituent be a woman ; and 
apostatize, her constitution of agency never¬ 
theless, remains binding until her death, or 
until her removal to an infidel country, 
because it has been determined that the 
apostacy of a woman has no effect on her 
contracts, such as sale, or the like. 

Cases in which an appointment of agency 
by a Mokatib . a Mazoon , ora copa trier, are 
annulled .— If a Mokatib appoint an agent, 
and afterwards become incapable of dis¬ 
charging his ransom,—or, if a privileged 
slave appoint an agent, and afterwards be i 
laid under restriction,—or, if one of two 
partners appoint an agent, and the partners 
should afterwards separate and dissolve their 
partnership, in all these cases the agency 
becomes null, whether the agent may or may 
not have received intelligence of the*e 
supervenient circumstances (siuh as the 
incapability of the Mokatib, and 1*0 forth), 
tor the reason already assigned, that 'tl e 
continuance of agency depends on the con¬ 
tinual existence of the power and capacity 
of the constituent to create it which power 
discontinues in consequence of any of the 
above circumstances. Now this reason obtains 
in either case (that is, whether the agent be 
informed of these circumstances, or not): in 
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either case, therefore, the agency is annulled. 
—The reason of this that the dismission 
of the agents is a dismission by effect and of 
necessity, and therefore does not rest upon 
his knowledge ;—in the same manner (for 
instance) as an ap.nt for sale is dismissed 
when the thing is sold by the constituent ; 
in which case the agency nec?ssari‘y ceases, 
as the subject of it no longer remains 

A commission of agency is annulled by the 
death or lunacy of the agent —If an a^ent 
should die, or became an absolute idiot ; the 
agency ceases ; because the continuance of 
agency stands on the same croun i as its 
commencement ; and as, at the commence¬ 
ment, it is requisite that th** agent b* capable 
of executing the 01 tiers of his constituent, it 
follows that the contmtianc* of tin * capacity 
is a condition of the continuance of he 
agency ; and this capability ceases in the 
present instance, in consequence o the death 
or idiotism. 

Or, by his apostaev and /light to a hostile 
country —In the same manner also, if an 
agent apostatize and go to an infidel country, 
his acts are not bindin t ; unless he agiin 
become a Musuilnnn, and return, in winch 
ca^c the agency reverts to him —The author 
of this work observes that this is according 
to Mohammed ; but that, according to Aboo 
Yoosaf, the agency does not revert, notwith 
standing the agent's* returning to the faith 
and to his country —The aigument of Mo¬ 
hammed is that a commission ot agency is a 
latitude, or endowment with power of action 
as it is the renewal of the her to such 
power which would otherwise oppose itself 
Now the agent's power of action, so far as 
merely regards himself, rests upon the ex¬ 
istence in him of certain qualities, namely 
rationality, freedom, and maturity of years ; 
and he has been rendered incapable of 
exerting that power merely by a super¬ 
venient circumstance (namely, his desertion 
to a hostile country) ; when, therefore, the 
cause of this disability is removed, if the 
latitude still continue in force, he again 
becomes an agent, as before. The reasoning 
of Aboo Yoosaf is that a commission ot 
agency is an investitute with a power of 
passing ;—in other words, the agent, in virtue 
of his commission, is possessed of a power 
of passing his acts, so that they shall be 
binding upon another, namely, his consti¬ 
tuent : in short, in virtue of his appoint¬ 
ment, he is invested with the power of 
passing his acts, but not with the power of 
performing those acts, as this power he 
possessed in virtue of his natural com¬ 
petency —Now the power of passing acts, 
or, in other words, agency, ceases on apostacy 
and desertion to a hostile territory, as these 
circumstances are held to be the same as 
the death of a Mussulman ; and it does not 
afterwards revive on the agent's again be¬ 
coming a Mussulman, and returning to the 
abode of the Mussulmans; in the same manner 
as (in such a case) the property in an Am- 
Waiid or a Modabbir does not revive ; in 
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other words; if a master apostatize and go to 
the abode of the infidels, his Modabbirs and 
Am-Walids become free, and his property in 
them does not revive in case of his returning 
to his faith and his country. 

Agency is not renewed by the repentance 
and return of an apostate constituent .— If a 
constituent become a Mussulman, and return 
to the country of the Mussulmans, after 
having apostatized and gone off to a hostile 
country, the power of his agent, which had 
been annulled, does not in that case revive, 
according to the Zahir Rawayet. Mohammed 
is of opinion that the agency revives, in 
the same manner as in the preceding case 
of the apostacy of the agent.—The reason 
for the distinction (?c;ordi g to h: Z hir- 
Rawayet) between the case of an apostate 
constituent and an apostate agent is, that 
the foundation of agency, with respect to a 
constituent, is property, which becomes null 
in consequence of apostacy ; but the foun¬ 
dation of it, with respect to an agent, is 
rationality, freedom, skill, and maturity of 
years, circumstances which are not extin¬ 
guished by apostacy. 

Agency for any particular act is annulled 
by the constituent himself performing that 
act. — If a person appoint another his agent 
for any particular concern, and afterwards 
execute that concern himself, the agency in 
such case becomes null.—This case admits of 
a variety of modes ; as where, for instance, 
a person appoints an agent to emancipate 
his slave, or to make him a Mokatib, and he 
afterwards himself emancipates, or makes a 
Mokatib of, the slave,—or, where a person 
appoints an agent for the contracting of 
marriage between him and a particular 
woman, and he himself afterwards con¬ 
cludes the contract,—or, where a person 
appoints another his agent for the purchase 
of a specific article, and he himself after¬ 
wards purchases that article,—or, where a 
person appoints a person to divorce his wife, 
and he himself afterwards divorces her three 
times (or divorces her one time, and her edit 
expires),—or, where a person appoints an 
agent to conclude a Khoola with his wife, 
and he afterwards concludes the Khoola 
v ith her ;—for in all these cases the agency 
(because of its impracticability in conse¬ 
quence of the anticipation of the constituent 
in the performance of these acts) is null ; 
into much that, in the case of marriage, if 
the constituent should afterwards irrevocably 
divorce the woman he had so married, it 
would not then be lawful for the agent to 
contract a marriage with her in behalf of 
the constituent, because the object of the 
constituent, in the agency, had been already 
obtained, and the necessity of it, of conse¬ 
quence, no longer existed. (It is otherwise, 
however, where the agent contracts the 
woman, and afterwards divorces her in be¬ 
half of the constituent ; because, in this 
instance, the constituent's object in the 
agency has not been obtained, and conse¬ 
quently the necessity for it still exist3.) 


An agency dissolvea by any act of the con¬ 
stituent cannot afterwards revive. —If a per¬ 
son appoint another his agent for the sale of 
a slave, and afterwards sell that slave him¬ 
self, and the purchaser return the slave to 
him, in consequence of a decroe of the Kazec, 
founded on the proof of a defect, it is related 
as an opinion of Aboo Yoosaf, that the agent 
is not then entitled to sell the said slave, be¬ 
cause the constituent in selling him himself, 
did virtually prohibit the agent from execut¬ 
ing the deed, and it consequently becomes 
the same as it he had dismissed him.—Mo¬ 
hammed, on the other hand, alleges that the 
agent may in this case resell him, because 
the agency still exists, since (according to 
him) agency is the licensing of action.—It is 
o'herwise where a person appoints an agent 
f r executing a gift, and afterwards makes 
tho gife himself, and again retracts it ; for in 
this case it is not lawful for the agent to 
make the gift, since the voluntary retraction 
ofitbythe constituent did clearly indicate 
his wish that it should not take place : in 
opposition to the case of the return of the 
subject of a sale founded on a decree of the 
Kazee to the constituent, because there the 
constituent acts from necessity in the receiv¬ 
ing of it ; and there exists of course no argu¬ 
ment to show that he does not wish the sale 
to take place : when, therefore, the subject 
of the sale, in consequence of being returned, 
becoms completely his property, the agent 
is entitled to resell it. 


BOOK XXIV. 

OF dawee or claims, 

Chap. I.—Introductory. 

Chap II.—Of Oaths. 

Chap. III.—Of Tahalif ; that is, swear¬ 
ing both the Plaintiff and the De¬ 
fendant. 

Chap. IV.—Of Things claimed by two 
i laintiffs 

Chap. V.—Of Claim of Parentage. 


CHAPTER I. 

Distinction between plaintiff and defen¬ 
dant — The Moodaa, or plaintiff, is a person 
who, if he should voluntarily relinquish his 
claim, cannot be compelled to prosecute it ; 
and the Moodaa-ali-hee, or defendant, is a 
person who, if he should wish to avoid the 
litigation, is compellable to sustain it.—Some 
have defined a plaintiff, with respect to any 
article of property, to be a person who, from 
his being disseised of the said article, has no 
right to it but by the establishmenr of proof; 
and a defendant to be a person who has a plea 
of right to that article from his seisin or 
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possession of it. Mohammed, in the Mab- 
soot, has said that a defendant is a person 
who denies.—This is correct: b it it requires 
a skill and knowledge of jurisprudence to 
distingu : sh the denier in a suit; as the reality 
and not the appearance is efficient ; and it 
frequently happens thit a person is in ap¬ 
pearance the plaintiff, whilst in reality he is 
the defendant. Thus a trustee, when he says 
to the owner of the deposit, "I have restored 
to you your deposit." appears to be plaintiff, 
inasmuch as he pleads the return of the 
deposit ; yet in reality he is the defendant, 
since he denies the obligation of responsi¬ 
bility; and hence his assertion, corroborated 
by an oath, must be creditc . 

A plaintiff must particularly state the sub¬ 
ject of his claim. —No claim is a Imissible 
unless the plaintiff e.\p!ain the species and 
quantity of the article which is the o '>jcct of 
it ; because the end of a claim is, upon the 
establishment of the proof, to ob'ain a decree 
of the Kazee for rendering the matter obliga¬ 
tory upon the defendant : but no obligation 
can take place with respect to a matter of 
uncertainty. 

Which (if, hi movedble property) must 
be produced in court --If, therefore, the 
article be still existing, and in the possession 
of the defendant, he is required to produce it 
in the court of the Kizee, in order that the 
plaintiff may pointedly refer to it in the 
exhibition of his claim In the same manner, 
the production of it is necessary at the time 
of he delivery of testimony, or of the ad¬ 
ministration of an oath to the defendant; 
because on these occasions the greatest pos¬ 
sible degree of certainty and knowledge is 
requisite ; and this is best answered by a 
pointed reference with respect to moveable 
property, such as may be brought into the 
court of the Kazee, since a pointed reference 
most completely ascertains and determines 
any thing. 

The defendant must appear , to answer to a 
valid claim —When the claim of the plaintiff 
is of a valid nature, the appearance of the 
defendant is necessary, This practice has 
been followed by Kazee in all ages.—It is, 
moreover, incumbent on the defendant to 
five a reply to the plea, when he is present, 
in order that the object of his presence may 
be answered 

And must produce the subject of it. —It is 
also necessary to produce the subject of the 
claim, for the reason already stated —It is 
likewise incumbent on the defendant, in 
case of his denial, to take an oath, as shall 
be explained in the latter part of this 
chapter. 

Or the value of it must be specified.— Ip 
the subject of the claim be not present, a 
bare explanation of the quality of it is not 
sufficient ; for it is indispensable, in this case 
that the value be specified, in order that the 
subject of the claim may be fully ascertained; 
because the substance of an entity is known 
by an explanation of its value, and not by 
that of its quality, since many individuals 


of that genus may partake of the same 
qualities ; and as an actual sight of the 
article is, in this instance, unattainable, an 
explanation of the value is accepted in the 
place of a pointed reference to it.—(The 
lawyer Aboo Leys has said that to an ex¬ 
planation of the value ought to be added 
that of the gender.) 

Or (if the object consist of land) the 
plaintiff must define the boundaries, See , and 
must make an explicit demand of it.—I f the 
claim relate to land, or other immoveable 
property, it is requisite that the plaintiff 
define the boundaries, and say "that land 
is in the possession of the defendant, and I 
claim it from him —because such property 
, cannot be described by a pointed reference, 
as it is utterly impossible to produce it in 
the assembly of the Kazee; a definition of 
the boundaries therefore suffices, as immove¬ 
able property may be ascertained by such a 
definition.—It is necessary to define the four 
boundaries, and to specify the proprietors of 
each, adding a description of their family, 
in which is required to go at least as far 
back as the grandfather,—since (in the 

opinion of Haneefa) a knowledge of the 
grandfather is essentia] to the complete de¬ 
scription of a family : and this is approved. 
If, however, the proprietor of the boumdary 
be a person of notoriety, the simple mention 
of him is sufficient —If, also, only three of 
the boundaries be defined, it is sufficient, 
according to our doctors (contrary to the 
opinion of Ziffer) because a definition is 
in this case made of a majority of them ; and 
the majority is equivalent, in effect, to the 
whole.—It is otherwise where all the four 
boundaries are mentioned, and there happens 
to be a mistake with respect to one of the 
four, for in this case the claim is falsified: in 
opposition to the case where a definition of 
one. of them is omit'ed, as that does not 
induce a falsification of the claim.—(It is to 
be observed that, in the same manner as a 
definition of the boundaries is requisite in a 
claim regarding immoveable property, so is 
it also requisite in giving evidence.;—With 
respect to what was before advanced, that 
lithe plaintiff must say " that land is in the 
possession of the defendant, &c," this is 
indispensably requisite ; because the defen¬ 
dant is not liable to the suit, unless he be 
possessed of the land. As, however, the 
assertion of the plaintiff and the verification 
of the defendant is not alone sufficient to 
prove this, it is requisite that the plaintiff 
prove the possession of the defendant by the 
eyidence of witnesses, or that the Kazee be 
himself acquainted with the circumstance. 
This is approved : because in the assertion 
of the plaintiff and the verification of the 
defendant there is room for suspicion, since 
it is still possible that the land may be in 
the possession of another, and th it they may 
have agreed in its being in *he possession of 
the defendants, to induce the Kazee to pass 
a decree*—It is otherwise with respect to 
moveable property, because the seisin of the 
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possessor being, in that case, determinable 
by sight, there is no necessity for proof by 
means of witnesses.—With respect to the 
plaintiff's saying. "I claim it from the de¬ 
fendant/* this is also indispensably requisi e ; 
because to demand it is his right, and the 
demand must therefore be made; and als; 
because it is possible that the land may be 
in the possession of the defendant in virtue 
of pawnage,—or detention alter a sale of it. 
to answer the price,—and this apprehension 
is removed by the claim of it.—-Lawyeis have 
observed that because of the above possibility, 
it is requisite, in a case of moveable property, 
that the plaintiff declare that the thing is 
unjustly in the possession of the defendant, 

A claim ft debt r< quires only the claim. 

•—If the claim relate to debt, it is sufficient 
for the plaintiff to say, "I claim it." For 
as the person on whom the obligation rests 
is himself present, there remains only the 
claim of it ; and this it is incumbent on the 
plaintiff to make, because it is his right, and 
also, because, until he himself claim it, the 
Kazee can take no notice of it. 

And a description of the species and 
amount, —It is, however, necessary that he 
explain whether it consist of dirms oi dcen&rs, 
and whether it be gold or silver, as such 
explanation defines the debt. 

Process to be observed by the Kazee .— 
What has now been mentioned is an expla¬ 
nation of the validity of claims. It it to be 
observed that where the claim of a plaintiff 
is valid, the Kazee must interrogate the 
defendant, and ask him ''whether the plea 
be true or not ? f * If he acknowledge the 
truth of it, then the Kazee must pass a 
decree, founded upon his acknowledgment, 
because acknowledgment does in itself pro¬ 
duce the effect : the Kazee must, therefore, 
order the defendant to give up the possession 
of the article concerning which he has made 
the acknowledgment, and to deliver it to the 
plaintiff —If, on the other hand, the defen¬ 
dant deny the truth of the allegation, the 
Kazee must require the plaintiff to produce 
evidence, because the Prophet, in a case 
where a defendant objected to the allegation, 
said first to the pl&ntiff; "have you evi¬ 
dence ?" and on his answering in the nega¬ 
tive, he then said, "it belongs to you to 
demand an oath from the defendant." Now 
it appears from this tradition, that the right 
of demanding an oath from the defendant 
rests upon the defect of evidence on the part 
of the plaintiff; and hence it is requisite 
first to demand the evidence of the plaintiff 
and on his making known his inability to 
produce it, to demand an oath from the 
defendant.—If, therefore the plaintiff pro¬ 
duce evidence in attestation of his claim, 
the Kazee must pass a decree in his favour, 
as in that case there cannot be any suspicion 
of falsify. If, on the other hand, he be 
unable to produce evidence, and demand the 
defendant to be put to his oath, in that case 
the Kazee (because of the tradition above 
quoted) must administer an oath to him, 


The damand of the plaintiff, however, is 
requisite to the exaction of the oath, as it 
is high right. 


CHAPTER II. 


OF OATHS 


An oath must not be required of the de¬ 
fendant token the plaintiff's toitnesses (al¬ 
though not immediately present) are toithin 
cult.— If a plaintiff declare that " his wit¬ 
nesses are present in the city, but not in the 
c urt of the Kazee." and should nevertheless 
demand an oath from the defendant, in that 
case (according to Ilancefa) the defendant 
mast not be required to take the oath.^ Aboo 
Yoosif alleges that an oath must, in this 
case, be exacted from the defendant ; because 
it is established, by the tradition before cited, 
than an oath is the right of the plaintiff; 
and it must consequently be granted to him 
in case of his demanding it The reasoning 
of Haneefa is that that the establishment of a 
right in the plaintiff to exact an oath from 
the defendant is founded on the supposition 
of his inability to produce evidence, as is 
expressly declared in the above mentionsd 
tradition —Hence until his inability to pro¬ 
duce evidence be made apparent, his right dois 
not take place, any more than if the witnesses 
were present in the court of the Kazee 
The opinion of Mohammad (as reported by 
Khasaf) coincides with that of Aboo Yoo- 
saf: acc rding. however, to a report of 
Tahavee, it coincides with that of Haneefa. 

An oath cannot be exacted from the /'lain- 
tlJ gr__AN oath cannot be exacted from the 
plaintiff, because of the saying recorded in 
the traditions of the Prophet, " evidence is 
incumbent on the part of the Applicant, 
and an oath on that of the Respondent ; ’ 
from which it is evident that an oath is not 
in any shape incumbent on the plaintiff, 
otherwise the necessity of it would not have 
been restricted to the respondent or defen¬ 
dant.— (Shafei, however, dissents from this 


loctiine). . r 

The evidence adduced on the part oj the 
tlaintiff must be preferred to that adduced 
>n the part of the defendant.— If both the 
ictual possessor [of the property] and the 
>laintiff should adduce evidence in support 
»f their absolute right of property, tn this 
ase the evidence of the person in possession 
nust be rejected and that of the plaintiff 
dmitted. Shafei maintains that the evidence 
>f the possessor must be admitted, and a de¬ 
cree passed in his favour ; because the evi- 
lence is corroborated by the possession, and 
s consequently strong and apparent; it ought 
herefore to be preferred m the same manner 
.a evld nee in favour of the possessor is pre¬ 
erred in cases of birth, marriage, or a claim 
o a slave that has been emancipated, or that 
,as becom. an Am-Walid, or been cpnsti- 
uted a Modabbir; in other words, if two 
>ersons should severally assert that a part- 
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icular horse, in the possession of one of them, 
was the offspring of a horse belonging to him ; 
and if each should bring evidence in support 
of his assertion) in that case the evidence of 
the possessor would be preferred ; and so also 
in the case of a contested w fe who if in the 
possession of one of two claimants,—or in 
the case of a freedman, an Am-Waild, or 
Modabbir, who is in the possession of one of 
the two persons who claims the right of pro¬ 
perty. In reply to this reasoning of Shafei, 
our doctors argue that it is not the evidence 
adduced by the possessor which proves the 
absolute right of property, because the pos¬ 
session of itself indicates the absolute right 
and consequently anticipates the proof, which 
would else have resulted from the evidence. 
It is otherwise with respect to the evidence 
adduced by the person not in possession, 
because by that absolute right of property is 
proved ; * and as the evidence on the part of 
the person not in possession occasions proof, 
it is therefore admitted, since as the purpose 
of evidence is to establish proof, the evidence 
which occasions proof must be preferred. It 
is to be observed that possession indicates a 
right of property absolutely, but not rela¬ 
tively, as in the cases adduced by Shafei: and 
hence the analogy conceived by him between 
these cases and the case in question is not just 

The defendant refusing to swear, the Kazee 
must forthwith pass a decree against him.— 
If the defendant refuse to take an oath in a 
case where it is incumbent upon him the 
Kazee must then pass a decree against him 
because of his refusal, and must tender obli¬ 
gatory upon him the object of the claim on 
behalf of the plaintiff. Shafei maintains that 
the Kazee must not pass a decree immediately 
on the refusal of the defendant, but must first 
administer an oath to the pi initiff and then 
pass a decree agains r the defendant; because 
the refusal to take an oath admits of three 
different constructions :—I. It may proceed 
from a desire to avoid a false oath II. 
It may proceed from an unwillingness to 
take an oath, although, in testimony of the 
truth, form an opinion of its being deroga¬ 
tory to the deponent's character; and III. 
it may proceed from a doubt and uncertainty 
whether the matter be true or false and as 
the refusal to take an oath is a matter of 
uncertainty, it cannot amount to proof (since 
anything of an uncertain nature is incapable 
of constituting proof) ; and as the oath of 
the plaintiff manifests the right, recourse 
must therefore be had to that. The argu¬ 
ments of our doctois, on the other hand, are 
that the refusal of the plaintiff to take an 
oath, indicates either a conce sion of the 
thing claimed, or an acknowledgment of the 
validity of the claim ; since, if the case were 
otherwise, he could have no motive to refuse 
an oath when the maintenance of his right 
depended upon it. Besides, there are no 

• As it is not anticipated by any other 
circumstance, and consequently must be 
admitted. 


grounds on which an oath can be tendered to 
a plaintiff, since the tradition before men- 
tioned expressly evinces that an oath is re¬ 
stricted to the defendant, 

The Kazee must give three separate nott- 
fications to t/ie defendant. — It is incumbent 
on the Kazee to give three notifications to the 
defendant, by three times repeating to him, 
/ I tender you an oath; which if you take, 
it is well ; if not, I will pass a decree in 
favour of the claimant/'—This threefold 
repetition is required because of the want of 
certainty in case of refusal to take an oath, 
since there subsists a disagreement with 
regard to the validity of passing a sentence 
upon it.—The necessity of the repetition has 
been recited by Khasaf, as from a principle 
of caution, and to cut off the defendant 
from any further preference).—It is indeed, 
an established tenet, that if a decree be 
passed on one notification only, it is valid ; 
and this is approved doctrine,—'It is most 
laudable, however, to give three notifications. 

Refusal lo swear is of two kinds , real and 
virtual.—A Refusal to take an oath is of 
two kinds ; I, real (where the defendant 
expressly says, “ I will not take an oath") : 
and, II virtual (where he remains silent), 
—The effect in this latter case is the same as 
in the former, provided it be known that the 
person refusing is neither deaf nor dumb. 
This is approved doctrine. 

An oath cannot be exacted from the defen¬ 
dant in claims respecting marriage, divorce, 
Aila, bondage, Willa, punishment, or Laan. 
— If a man claim marriage with a woman, 
or a woman with a man, and the defendant 
in either case deny the claim, then (accord¬ 
ing to Haneefa) it is not necessary to exact 
an oath,—The law is the same (according to 
Haneefa) with respect to a claim of reversal 
[after divorce], or of rescindment in a case of 
Aila,—or a claim of servitude, or a claim 
of offsping, or claim of lineage, Willa, 
punishment, and Laan. Thus if, in a case 
of divorce, the wife, after the expiration of 
her edit, were to advance a plea of reversal 
against her husband, or the husband to 
advance a plea of reversal against his wife, 
and the defendant should, in e ther case, 
deny the claim,—or if, in a case of Aila, 
either of the parties were to plead a rescind¬ 
ment from the vow, and the other to deny 
it,—or, if a person were to claim the right 
of slavery to another whose condition is un¬ 
known, or he whose condition is unknown 
claim his being the slave of that other, and 
the defendant in either case deny the claim, 
—or, if a female slave were to plead her 
being an Am-Walid to a particular man, 
and that a certain person is their offspring, 
and the man himself deny it,*—or, if a 

* This case does not, like all the rest, hold 
true when the terms of its are reversed ; for 
in case the claim should have been made on 
the part of the man, it is considered as 
an acknowledgment, and the denial of the 
woman is then of no effect. 
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percon were to plead that another of un¬ 
known birth is his son, or that other plead 
that this person is his father, and the de¬ 
fendant in either ca9e deny the claim,—or, if 
a person were to plead that another of 
known condition had been emancipated by 
him and that he therefore possesses the right 
of Willa over him, or that other plead that 
he had been enancipatei by him and the 
defendant, in either case, deny the claim,— 
or, if a person were to plead that another 
had committed whoredom, and that other 
deny it—or, lis*ly, if a wife should plead 
that her husband had slandered her,—in all 
these cases it is not nece*siry (according to 
Haneefa) to exact an oit'a from the defen¬ 
dant.— The two disciples maintain that it is 
requisite to exact an oath fro n the defendant 
in all these cases, excepting in the cases of 
punishment or of the Laan ; for they argu* 
that a refusal to take an oath amounts to an 
acknowledgment, as such refusal is an argu¬ 
ment that the party is false in his denial: a 
refusal to take an oath is, therefore, an ac¬ 
knowledgment either in reality or in effect ; 
and acknowledgments are admitted in all 
the above cases. Tnis species of acknow¬ 
ledgment, however, is of a doubtful nature, 
as it is not a perfectly valid acknowledg¬ 
ment ; and punishment is remitted in con¬ 
sequence of any doubt ; and as Laan is aisa 
punishment in effect, they hold that, in thit 
instance also, an oath cannot be imposed.— 
The reasoning of Haneefa is that a refusal 
to take an oath amounts to a concession of 
the object to the plaintiff; after such re¬ 
fusal. therefore, it remains unnecessary to 
exact oath, because of the attainment of 
the object independent of it,—(it is most 
jaudable to consider the refusal to swear 
in the light of a grant of concession, as it 
avoids the consequence of the defendant 
falsifying in his denial).—Now as a refusal 
to take an oath is shown to be a concession 
of the thing in dispute, it follows that such 
refusal can have no effect in the above cases, 
since they are not of such a nature as admit 
of concession : an oath, therefore, is not 
exacted from the defendant in such cases ; 
bjeause the advantage proposed, in exacting 
an oath, is to enable the Kazee to pass a 
decree in consequence of the refusal; and 
this advantage cannot be obtained in such 
cases. 

Objection. —If a refusal to take an oath 
be equivalent to a concession, the refusal of 
a Makvtib, or of a privileged slave, ought 
not to be admitted, since neither of these is 
competent to make a concession 

Reply. —A refusal to take an oath is con¬ 
sidered as a concession, in order to remedy 
the evil of contention ; the refusal of Moka- 
tibs and privileged slaves is therefore ad¬ 
mitted. 

Objection. —If a refusal to take an oath 
be a concession, it ought not to be admitted 
in claims of debt, since the subject of a gift 
must necessarily be substance, whereas a 
debt relates n*sly to quality. 
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Reply. —The validity of a concession of 
this nature, in cases of debt, is admitted 
in conformity with the conception of the 
plaintiff; for he conceives the thing he re¬ 
ceives to be that actual thing to which he 
is entitled. Besides, concession, in this in¬ 
stance, merely means a cessation of obstruc¬ 
tion ; that is to say, the defendant does not 
obstruct the plaint ff from taking his pro* 
p;rty, and he accordingly takes it, as property 
is a matter of but light concern.—It is other¬ 
wise with respect to the particulars before 
mencioied. as thise are not matters of light 
concern, and hencJ it is nit lawful for the 
defendant to mike a gift of them. 

A this/ refusing to swear, liable 

for the properey stolen —An oath must be 
exacted from a thief; and if he should 
refuse to take it, he becxnes liable for the 
property, but does not subject himself to the 
penalty, of am >utation ; because his act in¬ 
volves two consequmccs, namely, responsi¬ 
bility for the property, and the loss of hi* 
hand ; and as his refusal establishes the first 
consequence, bit not the second, it is there¬ 
fore ttie same as if the fact had been, proved 
by one man and two women, in which case 
a responsibility for the property takes place, 
but not a loss of the hand. 

A claim founded on divorce before con- 
sum nation entitles a w fe to her half dower, 
where the husband declines swearing —If a 
wife advance a claim against her husband, 
by asserting that he had divorced her pre¬ 
vious to consummation, an oath must be 
tendered to the husband, and if he refuse to 
take it, he becomes responsible for her half 
dower, according to all our doctors, because 
(according to them), oaths are admitted in 
cases relative to divorce, anJ particularly 
where the object is property. —In the same 
manner also, oaths are admitted in cases of 
marriage, where the wife c airns her dower, 
as this is claim relative to property, which 
is established by a refusal to take an oath, 
though the marriage be not thereby proved. 
—In the same manner also, oathes are ad¬ 
ministered in claims of parentage, where the 
claim relates to some right, such as inherit¬ 
ance or maintenance (as where a disabled 
person claims that he is the brother of 
another, and that his maintenance is incum¬ 
bent upon that other, who denies the same). 
—In ca»cs also of invalid recessions from 
gifts (as where, a person wishing to retrac 
his gift, the grantee asserts that he is his 
brother, and that, on account of such rela¬ 
tion he has no right to retract,—and the 
granter denies the same),—an oath is ten 
aered to the defendant, as the objicts o 
them are the rights allu led to. 

Please of consanguinity admit of an oati 
being tendered to the defendant. —An oath i 
not tendered, according to the two disciples 
in simple cases of consanguinity, unless 
where the relation is of such a nature as U 
be established by the acknowledgment of th 
defendant; as where a person, for instance 
asserts that another person is his father, o 
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his son,'—or a woman asserts that a certain 
person is her father,—or a man or woman 
claims a right of Willa, or a man or woman 
claims marriage,—in wh ch cases, if the 
defendant acknowledge the relationship, the 
Willa, or the marriage, they are established 
accordingly; and if the defendant refuse 
to make oath, this (according to the two 
disciples) is equ<valent to ack lovledjment. 
It is o herwiie wh*re a wjmm alleges that 
a certain person is her son, because in that 
case the relationship depends on another, 
and therefore, as the acknowledment of the 
defendant can have no effect, so neither will 
his refusal to take an oath. 

Case of a claim of retaliation ,—Ip a 
person claim a right of retaliation upon 
another, and the defendant deny it, in this 
case (in the opinion of all our doctors) an 
oath must be administered to him.—If he 
refuse to take it, and the retaliation relate 
to the membere of the body, he must in that 
case suffer retaliation ; but if it relate to 
murder, he must be imprisoned until he 
either confess or take an oath of exculpa¬ 
tion,—This is according to Haneefa —The 
two disciples are of opinion that in either 
case a fine must be imposed ; because, al¬ 
though (according to their doctrine) a refusal 
to take an oath is an acknowledgment, yet 
it is attended with a degree of doubt (as 
has been already explained) ; and conse¬ 
quently cannot establish retaliation a fine 
of property is therefore due; especially 
where the bar to the retaliation arises from 
a circumstance on the part of the person 
who is liable tathe retaliation ; as when the 
avenger of blood claims for witful murder, 
and the defendant acknowledges erroneous 
murder. The argument of Haneefa is that 
the members of the body of a man are con¬ 
sidered in the same l.ght with property, and 
hence a concession with respect to them 
is admitted in the same manner as it is 
admitted in the case of property; for if a 
person should say to another, "cutoffmy 
hand, 1 * and that other accordingly cut it off. 
he would not be subject to any compen¬ 
sation, which clearly proves that the con¬ 
cession thereof is lawful, although it be not 
allowed to the man, in this instance, to cut 
off the hand,* as it is attended with no 
advantage to him.—In short, roncessi ns 
are allowed with respect to parts of the 
body, but not with respect to the body 
itself ; and as a refusal to swear, in cases of 
retaliation with respect to the parts of the 
body, is a concession of an advantageous 
nature (as being the means of terminating 
a contention), it follows that the cutting off 
the hand is advantageous in this instance, 
in the same manner as it is advantageous to 
amputate a limb in a case of mortification, 
or to draw a tooth in case of excessive pain. 

Where the plaintiff's witness are within 


•In other words, "to accept of the gift, 
or concession./ 


call . the defendant must give bail for his 
appearance for three days .—If a plaintiff 
assert that "his w.tness s are in the city, 
the defendant must, in that case, be re¬ 
quired to give bail, answer for his appear¬ 
ance within the term of three days, lest he 
abscond; and thus the right of the plaintiff 
be destroyed :—and it is lawful thus tj take 
bail for his appearance (according to our 
doctors), as has been already explained.—* 
The taking of bail from the defendant, in 
this instance, immediately on the prefer¬ 
ment of the alle *ation by the plaintiff, 
proceeds upon a favourable construction of 
the law, because of its being advantageous to 
the plaintiff, and not materially detrimental 
to the defendant: and the reason for taking 
it is that it is incumbent upon the defendant 
to make his appearance in court upon the 
instant of the waim (whence it is that a 
person. is^ immediately despatched to sum¬ 
mon him) ; and as this might prevent him 
from going on with any business in which 
he may be then employed, it is therefore 
lawful to take bail for his appearance.— 
The term of three days, as above mentioned, 
is recorded from Haneefa ; and that term 
is approved.—In taking bail (according to 
the Zahir Raw, y it) there is no difference 
between an unknown person and one of 
established note ; nor between the claim of 
a large and of a small sum. 

But 1 / the witness be not within call, 
bail cannot be required from the defendant. 
—The declaration of the plaintiff however 
that "his witnesses are in the city," is 
indispensable towards the taking of bail 
for appearance ; and hence, if the plaintiff 
should say, "I have no witnesses/*—or, 
"my witnesses are absent from the city/* 
bait is not in that case to be required from 
the defendant, as it is of no use.f If, 
therefore, the defendant, in this instance, 
upon being applied to, give bail for his 
appearance, it is well : but if he refuse, the 
Kazee must then direct the plaintiff to 
attend and watch over him, in order that 
his own right may not be destroyed : ex¬ 
cepting, however, where the defendant may 
happen t j be a tra 'eller, or about to travel* 
for then the plaintiff is to watch over him 
only whilst in the court of the Kazee ; and 
if he should take bail for his appearance 
under these circumstances, it must be ex¬ 
tended only to the breaking up of the court 
of the Kazee ; because if either the bail or 
the watching over him were extended to a 
longer period, it would occasion a detriment 
to the defendant, in as much as he would 
be prevented, during that space, from pur¬ 
suing his journey : but where it is limited 
to the time of the sitting of the court, he 
is not subjected to any apparent incon- 


•See Bail, Vol. II. Book XVIII. 
fBecause the plaintiff, being destitute 
of witnesses, cannot possibly establish his 
claim. 
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venience.—The particulars of watching or 
attendance will be explained in treating of 
inhibition. 

Section. 

Of the Manner of Swearing . and requiring 

an Oath. 

The oath must be taken in the name ../ 
—An oath is not worthy of credit 
unless it he taken in the name of God 
because the Prophet has said “whoever 
ai * 0a ^'» let him take it in the name 
of God ; otherwise let him omit the oath 
entirely. —and also, because he has de¬ 
clared. “whoever takes an oath otherwise 
than in the name of God is most certainly 
an Associator."* 

. And the Kazee must dictate the terms of 
j* ■ T * s incumi>ent upon the Kazee to 
desire the swearer to corroborate his oath by 
reciting the attributes of God,— Thus he 
must direct him, for instance, to say. “I 
swear by the God than whom there is no 
other righteous God, who is acquainted 
w, fh that is hidden and apparent, that 
neither by me, nor on my behalf, is the 
amount due to Omar which he claims, nor 
any part of it The Kazee is at liberty 
either to add or diminish fiom this oath as 
he pleases : but he must not so far extend 
his caution as to repeat the oath, because it 
is not necessary to swear more than once.— 
If a person should swear “by God, by the 
merciful, by the mo t merciful" —it is co 1 - 
sidered as three oaths : but if the two last 
particles of swearing be omitted it is then 
only one.—It is to be observed that the 
Kazee has the option eithei of adding the 
00 *J°Boration oath, or of omitting it. 

a u desiring the defendant to swear 

by God '—Some have said that it is im¬ 
proper to prescribe the corroboration to such 
as are known to be virtuous, but that to oil 
others it is necessary.—Others, again, have 
said that the corroboration is necessary in 
claims to a great amount, but not where the 
amount is small. 

Swearing by divorce or emancipation must 
not be admitted —A defendant mut not 
S t^ ea fj^ divorce or emancipation (as if he 
should say, *'if the claim preferred against 
me be just, my wife is divorced," or “my 
slave is emancipated") : because of the tradi¬ 
tion before quoted.—Some, however, have 
said that, in our times, if the plaintiff should 
importunately require it, the Kazee may 
then administer to the defendant an oath by 
divorce or emancipation ; since in this age 
there are many men who scruple not to 
swear by the name of God, but who are, 
nevertheless, averse from an oath by eman¬ 
cipation or divorce. 

Jews must swear by the Pentateuch , and 
Christians by the Gospel.— The Kazee must 
administer an oath in a Jew, by directing 
him to say, “I swear by the God that 


*Arab, Moosharik, meaning a Pagan, or 
Paolytheut. 
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1 revealed the Pentateuch to Moses —and 

to a Christian, by directing him to sayi “I 
swear by thi God that sent down the gospel 
ofjtsus;"—because the Prophet, upon a 
certain occasion, administered an oath to a 
Jew, by saying to him, "I desire you to 
swear by the God that hath sent. down the 
Pentateuch to Moses, that such is the law 
with regard to whoredom in your book;" 
and also, because the Jews believe in the 
divine mission of Moses, and the Christians 
in the divine mission ol Jesus Christ. —In 
the administration of oaths to them, there¬ 
fore, it is necessary to corroborate them, by 
a specification of the books which have been 
received through their respective prophets. 

Pagans must swear by God.—The Kazee 
must administer an oath to a Majoosce by 
directing him to say "I swear by the God 
that created fire."—This is recorded, by 
Mohammed, in the Mabsoot; but it is related 
of Haneefa, in the Nawadir, that he never 
administered an oath otherwise than in the 
name of God —Khasaf, moreover, reports 
that Haneefa never gave an oath to any 
excepting Christians and Jews, otherwise 
than in the name of God, because in con¬ 
founding fire with the name of God, a 
reverence is shown to it to which it is not 
entitled: contrary to the Old or New 
Testament, as these are the books of God, 
and therefore entitled to reverence. This 
doctrine has been adopted by several of our 
modern doctors. 

An oath cannot be administered to an 
idol* cor otherwise than ir. the name of God, 
because all infidels believe in God, as is 
evioent fiom this sentence of ihe Koran, “If 
ye ask of them (the infidels) who hath 

CREATED YOU, VERILY THEY WILL ANSWER, 

GOD ALMIGHTY." 

Oaths must not be ddmimstered in an infidel 
place of worship,— An oath must not he admi - 
mitered to infidels in their place of worship, 
because the Kazee is prohibited from entering 
such a place. 

The oaths of Mussulmans need not be cor¬ 
roborated by swearing th*m at a particular 
time, or in a particular place. — It is not 
necessary, in administering an oath to 
Mussulmans, to corroborate it by means of 
the time or place (such as by the administera- 
tion of it on a Friday, or in the mosque), 
because the object of an oath is a reverence 
to him in whose name it is taken, and this 
depends not on any particular time or place. 
—Besides, if the corroboration of oaths to 
Mussulmans, by a restriction to time and 
place, were necessary, it would subject the 
Razee to an inconvenience, in the necessity 
he would be under of attending at the par¬ 
ticular time and place ; and the law admits 
not of inconvenience, more especially where 
the fulfilment of right, or the execution of 
justice, does not depend upon it. 

Cases in which the oath of the defendant 
must relate to the cause; ana cases in which 
it must relate to the object.—I f a person 
allege that he has bought a slave from 
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another for a thousand dirms, and the seller 
deny the fact; in this case the seller must be 
required to swear, in the following manner, 
"I swear by God that there does not abso¬ 
lutely at present exist any contract of sale 
between me and the plaintiff; "—and not in 
this manner, "I swear by God that I have 
not sold, &c."--because it often happens 
that a sale is made, and afterwards an Akala, 
or dissolution of the contract, takes place.— 
In cases of usurpation it i« necessary that 
the defendant swear, in the presence of the 
plaintiff, in this manner, "there is no part 
of that which you allege that I have usurped 
from you, due by me," and not "I have not 
usurped, &c,"—because an usurpation is 
often done away by the proprietor selling or 
making a gift of the thing to the usurper— 
In cases of marriage it is requisite that the 
defendant swear to this effect, no marriage 
does at this time subsist between me and the 
plaintiff —because a m.rriage is sometimes 
dissolved by Khoola —In cases of divorce the 
husband must swear "this woman is not at 
present finally separated from me, by the 
divorce which she pleads —and not, in an 
absolute manner, that "he has not divorced 
her ;"—because a new marriage sometimes 
takes place after a Talak B*yeen ; or com¬ 
plete divorce.—Thus, in all these cases, 
the Kazee must swear the defendant with 
respect to the object of the plea, and not 
with respect to the cause of it ; since, 
if he were to administer the oath with 
respect to the cause, it might be injurious 
to the defendant.—What is here advanced 
is conformable to the opinion of Haneefa 
and Mohammed.—Aboo Yoosaf is of opinion 
that, in all these cases, the Kazee must 
swear the defendant with respect to the 
cause (except where the defendant par¬ 
ticularly requests the contrary) ; because 
sales, for instance, are sometimes made, 
and afterwards dissolved , divorces some¬ 
times executed and afterwards succeeded 
by a marriage de novo ; and usurpatio »s 
sometimes done away by gift or sale ;—in 
all these cases, therefore, the oath must 
be administered with respect to the object. 
—Some have said that the Kazee ought to 
be guided by the denial of the defendant :— 
in other words, if the defendant deny the 
cause, let the oath relate to the cause,—or, if 
he deny the effect, let the oath relate to the 
object.-—It is to be observed that (according 
to Haneefa and Mohammed) the oath must 
in every instance relate to the object, where 
the cause is of such a nature as renders it 
liable to be done away by some other cause ; 
excepting only where, in resting the oath 
upon the object, the tenderness due to the 
plaintiff is likely to be destroyed ; for, in 
this case, the oath (according to all our 
doctors) must be rested upon the cause. 
Thus, if a wife, having been completely 
divorced, should prefer a claim of main¬ 
tenance against her husband, and the hus¬ 
band should not think himself bound to 
comply, because of his being of the sect of 


Shafei,—or, if a proprietor of a house, or of 
land, should prefer a claim of pre-emption 
against the purchaser of a contigu jus pro* 
perty on a plea of Shaffs, and the purchaser, 
being of the sect of Shafei, should not 
admit h : s claim,—in these cases (accord¬ 
ing to all our doctors) the oath ought to 
relate to the cause ;—for, although the de¬ 
fendant could not deny, upon oath, the cause 
or circumstances of the case, still he might, 
upon oath, deny the object;—in other words, 
he might deny the validity of the claim as 
founded upon these circumstances ; if, there¬ 
fore, the oath were to relate to the object, it 
would evidently be injurious to the plaintiff. 
—If, on the other hand, the cause be of such 
a nature as canont be removed or done away 
by some other cause, in that case the defen¬ 
dant's oath (according to all our doctors) 
must relate to the cause.— Thus, if a Mussul¬ 
man slave should plead his having been 
emancipated, and his master deny this, in 
that case (as the law does not admit of a 
Mussulman becoming a slave after having 
been once free) the oath tendered to the 
master must relate to the cause ;—in other 
words, he must be required positively to 
swear "whether he has ever emancipated 
this slave, or not ?"—It is otherwise, how¬ 
ever, with respect to a female Mussulman 
slave, or an infidel male slave ; because both 
of these may be again subjected to slavery 
after having been rendered free ;—the female 
slave, by being first emancipated, and then 
apostatizing and being united to a hostile 
country ;—and the male slave, by being first 
emancipated, and then breaking his contract 
of fealty, and being united to a hostile 
country. 

In a case of inheritance, the oath of the 
defendant must relate to his knowledge .—If 
a person acquire a right to a slave by inhe¬ 
ritance, and another prefer a claim of right 
to the said slave, in thit case the oath of the 
defendant must relate to his knowledge ; — 
that is, he must be required to swear that 
he does not know the slave in question to be 
the property of the plaintiff;—because not 
being acquainted with the acts of the person 
trom whom the inheritance descends, he 
cannot absolutely swear that the slave is not 
the property of the plaintiff;—whereas, if 
he had acquired the slave by a gift or pur¬ 
chase, he could swear positively as to his 
right of property, since purchase and gift 
are both causes of a right of property. 

When a defendant enters into a compo¬ 
sition with the plaintiff, an oath cannot 
afterwards be exacted from him.—I f a per¬ 
son prefer a claim against another, and the 
defendant deny it, but should afterwards 
give the plaintiff ten dirms, either as an 
expiation for his oath, or as a composition 
for it, such expiation or composition is valid ; 
because it has been so related by Omar ; and 
the plaintiff cannot afterwards demand an 
oath from the defendant, as having himself 
destroyed this right. 
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CHAPTER III. 

TAHALIF ; OR THE SWEARING OF BOTH THE 
PLAINTIFF AND THE DEPENDANT. 

A seller and purchaser are mutually to 
swear where they both disagree, a~d are 
destitute of evidence — If a seller and pur¬ 
chaser should disagree, the purchaser assert¬ 
ing that the price of the eoods was an hundred 
dir ns, and the seller, that it was more,— 
or, if the seller should acknowledge the article 
sold to be so much, and the purchaser assert 
that it was more,—in this case, if either 
of them adduce evidence in support of his 
assertion, the Kazee must pass a decree in 
his favour ; because attestation is stronger 
than simple assertion.—If, on the other 
hand, both of them should adduce evidence 
in support of their respective assertions, 
then the evidence of the party that attests 
most must be admitte 4 ; because the object 
of evidence is proof ; and with respect to the 
excess, there is no opposition of evidence.— 
If the seller and purchaser should disagree 
with respect both to the price and the goods, 
then the evidence of the seller with respect 
to the price is preferable ; and the evidence 
of the purchaser is preferable with respect 
to the goods. If, however, both parties be 
destitute of evidence, then the Kazee must 
say to the purchaser "if you acquiesce in 
the price claimed by the seller, it is well : if 
not, I will dissolve the contract ; M —and to 
the seller, "if you are contented to yield the 
quantity of goods claimed by the purchaser, 
it is well ; if not, I will dissolve the con¬ 
tract ; "—because the object is to terminate 
the contention ; and it is probable that his 
thus addressing them may terminate the 
contention, since the parties may possibly 
be averse to breaking off the contract; 
when, therefore, they perceive that if they 
do not agree, the contract will be broken, 
they may be content to make up their diffe¬ 
rence,—If, nevertheless, they should not 
even then agree, the Kazee must make each 
of them swear to his denial of the claim of 
the other.—This mutual swearing, before 
seisin of the article of sale, if conformable 
to analogy ; because the seller demands a 
large price, which the purchaser does not 
admit ; whilst, on the other hand, the pur¬ 
chaser demands from the seller the delivery 
of the goods at the rate of purchase money 
he has paid which the seller refuses to 
execute. Each, therefore, is a defendant ; 
and hence an oath must be required from 
each.—After the delivery of the goods to 
the purchaser, indeed, the mutual swearing 
would be contrary to analogy ; because the 
purchaser having received the goods has no 
further chum ; and as there remains only 
the claim of the seller for the excess of the 
price, an oath can only be exacted from the 
purchaser, who is the defendant, It appears, 
however, from an infallible guide, that an 
oath must, in this case also, be exacted from 
each, because the Prophet has said "Where 


a disagreement takes place between a buyer 
and seller, and the subject of the sale is 
extant and present, an oath must in that 
case be administered to each, and the pur* 
chaser must afterwards restore the goods to 
the seller, and the seller the price to the 
purchaser." It is to be observed that where 
it is necessary to administer an oath to both 
parties, the purchaser must be first sworn* 
—This doctrine is conformable to the most 
recent opinion of the two disciples ; and it is 
a>so agreeable to one report of Haneefa, It 
is also the most authentic doctrine ; because 
the denial of the purchaser is of the greatest 
importance, since the price is first demanded 
from him ; and also, because, in case of his 
refusal to take the oath, it would be attended 
with the immediate advantage of inducing 
the obligation upon him of the payment of 
the price ;—whereas, if the seller were first 
sworn, it would nevertheless be necessary to 
defer the demand upon him of a delivery of 
the goods until he had received payment of 
the price.—If the parties should disagree in 
a sale of goods for goods (that is to say, in a 
barter), or of price for price (that is, in a 
Sirf sale), in this case the Kazee is at liberty 
either to swear the seller or the purchaser 
first ; because in such a case the seller and 
purchaser are both upon an equal footing. 

Formula of the oaths of a seller and pur* 
chajer.— The nature of the oaths, in a dis¬ 
agreement between buyer and seller, is this. 
—The seller swears ‘’by God, I have not 
sold the thing in question for a thousand 
dirms and the purchaser swears "by God, 
I have not bought it for two thousand dirms. 
Mohammad, in the Zeedat, has said, "let 
the seller swear by God, I have not so’d it 
for one thousand dirms, but for two thou¬ 
sand ;—and let the purchaser swear, by God, 
I have not bought it for two thousand Dirms, 
but for one thousand."—In other words, 
the negation and affirmation ought to be 
coupled together for the greater caution— 
The most authentic doctrine, however, is 
that an oath of negation is sufficient ; because 
oaths proceed upon denial, as appears from 
the tradition concerning Kissamit* ; for it is 
related that the I rophet desired the people 
of Kissamit to swear that "by God, they 
had not committed the murder, and did not 
know the murderer." 

Where both parties swear , the sale must be 
dissolved, by an order of the Kuzee. — If the 
seller and purchaser, in a disgreement, 
should both take an oath, the Kazee must in 
that case dissolve the sale.—This is the adju- 
dicatation of Muhammad : and it evinces that 
the sale is not of itself dissolved by the 
mutual swearing of the parties ; because, as 
the plea of neither party is established, a 
sale continues of an undefind nature ; and 
hence the Kazee must dissolve it, as well to 
terminate their contention, as because that 


•The name of some Arabain district of 
tribe, where probably one of the Prophet's 
followers was murdered. 
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where the price is not established, a sale re¬ 
mains without a return; and this being an 
invalid sale most consequently be dissolved, 
since it is indispensably requisite that all 
invalid sales be dissolved. 

A seller or purchaser, upon declining to 
swear , loses his cause. —If, in a disagree¬ 
ment between a purchaser and a seller, one 
of the two decline swearing, the claim of the 
other is in that case established against him ; 
because by such refusal the party concedes 
to the other the article claimed by him ;—for 
as his plea is thus rendered incapable of 
controverting the plea of the other, it follows 
that he accedes to that plea. 

The parties are not to be sworn where their 
disagreement relates to something nut es¬ 
sential to their contract .—If the parties 
should disagree with respect to the period 
fixed for the payment of the price, or with 
respect to the option of determination, or 
with respect to a partial payment that may 
have been made of the price.—in none ol 
these cases are the parties to be sworn, be¬ 
cause the disagreement, in this instance, 
relates to something not within the original 
scope of the contract. This disagreement, 
therefore, resembles a disagreement with 
respect to an abatement or remission of the 
price ;—in other words, if a seller and pur¬ 
chaser should disagree with regard to a re¬ 
mission of part or the whole of the price, 
they would not in that case be sworn ; and 
so also in the case in question.—The reason 
for what is here advanced is that the dis¬ 
agreement, in all of the supposed cases, re¬ 
lates to a thing which, if annihilated or done 
away, would not affect the existence of the 
contract of sale.—It is otherwise, however, 
where the disagreement relates to the species 
of the price (such as whether it is to con¬ 
sist of dirms of Bokhara or of Bagdad),—or 
with respect to the genus of it (such as 
whether it is to consfst of dirms or of 
deenars), for such a disagreement is the 
same as if it related to the amount of the 
price,—in which case oaths are administered, 
for this reason, that the genus and species of 
the price are inseparable from the substance 
of it ; because the price is a debt clue by the 
purchaser ; and a debt is only to be known 
and ascertained by a definition of its genus 
and species. The period fixed for the pay¬ 
ment of the price, on the contrary, is not of 
this nature, as it is not a species of it, whence 
it is that the price continues extant and him 
after the promised time of payment has 
elapsed. 

In dispute respecting any superadded 
stipulation, the assertion of the respondent 
must be credited .—If a disagreement take 
place between a seller and purchaser with 
respect to the condition of option, or the 
period of payment, the assertion of the re¬ 
spondent* supported by an oath, must be 


# Arab. Moonkir,—-meaning, the person 
who denies. , 


credited ; because optional conditons, and 
extensions of the period of payment, are 
accidents in a sale;* and with regard to 
accidents, the assertion of the respondent 
must be credited in preference. 

The parties are not to be sworn, where the 
goods perish in the hands of the purchaser . 
—If, after the destruction of the subject of 
a sale, in the hands of the purchaser, a dis¬ 
agreement should take place between the 
purchaser and the seller respecting the 
amount of the price, the parties, m that 
case (accor -ing to Haneefa and Aboo Yoosaf), 
are not to be sworn; but the assertion of the 
purchaser must be credited.—Mohammed 
alleges that, in this case, the parties must 
be both sworn, and afterwards the sale dis¬ 
solved, in return for the value of the subject 
of it which had been destroyed that is to 
say, the purchaser must pay the value of the 
goods to the seller, who must return to the 
purchaser the price of them*—Such, aLo, is 
the doctrine of Shafei.—The same difference 
of opinion obtains in cases where the subject 
of the sale has been removed from the pro¬ 
perty of the purchaser by gift or the like, or 
where it is in such a condition as would \ e - 
elude the return of it in case of a <V£ ec t.— 
The reasoning of Mohammed in 

support of their opinions, is that'each tarty 
pleads the existence of a contract, different 
from what is claimed by the other ; and each 
of them, consequently, denies the assertion 
of the other. 

Objection. —'The advantage of adminis- 
ering an oath to each of the parties is that 
the sale is thereby dissolved, and the goods 
returned by the purchaser to the seller, and 
the price by the seller to the purchaser.— 
Now this object cannot be obtained after 
the destruction of the subject of the sale, 
and therefore there can be no advan¬ 
tage in the doctrine of Mohammed, of 
swearing both parties under such circum¬ 
stances. 

Reply. —The advantage is that it relieves 
the purchaser from the excess of the 
price, in case the seller should refuse to 
take an oath,—as, in the same manner, it 
obliges the purchaser to pay such excess, 
in case he himself should refuse to .take an 
oath. 

•They must therefore both be sworn, in the 
same manner as when, after the destruction 
of the subject of the sale, they disagree with 
regard to the genus of the price (that is, 
whether it consist of dirms or deenars : and 
after swearing, the purchaser must give the 
value of the goods to the seller, and the sei'er 
must return the price to the purchaser. The 
arguments of Haneefa and Aboo Yoosaf, in 
support of their doctrine upon this point, are 
twofold.— First, the swtaring of both par¬ 
ties, after delivery of the goods, is repugnant 
to analogy; because the purchaser has in 


* That is, are superadded to the contract. 
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this case, received whole and complete the living slave and the value of the dead one; 
thing which he claims : the swearing of both i because, as (in his opinion) the destruction 
parties mor o'er. ; s ordained by the law in of the whole subject of sale does not prevent 
cases only where the subject of the sale is the swearing of both parties, it follows that 
extant and complete, to the end that the sale the destruction of a part only does not pre- 
may be dissolved , but this cannot he con- ; vent it, a fortiori —The reasoning of Aboo 
ceived in a case where the subject of the sale i Yoosaf is that as the obstacle to the swear- 
has perished ; swearing the parties, there* j ingofboth is grounded only on the destruc- 
fore, after a destruction of the property is ] tion of the subject o f the sale, it ought of 
not that mutual swearing expressed in the ; course to operate only in the degree in which 
law. — Secondly, in the case in question the it may have been destroyed --The reasoning 
object of the sale (namely, the complete | of Haneefa is that the swearing of both 
acquisition of the goods by the purchaser) is ; parties, although repugnant to analogy, is 
obtained ; and af er the completion of the , yet established by the law, in cases where 
object, a disagreement with respect to the i the subject of the sale still completely exists: 
instrument (that is, the contract of sale) is ! but where a part of the subject is destroyed, 
of no importance —Moreover, the advantage i it does not completely exist ; because the 
set forth by Mohammed is of no account ; complete existence of it supposes the exist- 
since no advantages are attended to ex- i ence of the whole ; and the whole cannot 
cepting such as are occasioned bv the con- exbt but by the preservation of all its parts, 
tract of sale ; and the advantage in question —If, on the other hand, both parties should 
is not occisioned by the contract.—All that swear with respect to the living slave only, 
is here advanced proceeds on a supposition it is evident that this cannot be effected, but 
that the price is a money-debt.—If, how- by a reference to his particular value.—Now 
ever, it consist of any specific article, such as both slaves are included tinder one price, 
as cloth for instance, both the parties are to the particular value of each cannot be 
be sworn, according to all our doctors; be- known but by conjecture; and hence it 
cause, *in this case, a subject of sale still appears that the swearing of both parties, 
exists (since the price, whrre it consists of under 6tich circumstances, must be referred 
any thing specific, may be considered as the to something uncertain ; and this is illegal, 
subject) ; and upon both parties swearing, —If. however, the seller be willing to relin* 
the sale must be dissolved ; and the seller quish his sight to the destroyed slave, and 
must return the price to the purchaser; and to consider him as having never existed, 
the purchaser must give a similar in lieu of both parties mav, in that case, be sworn as 
the subject of the sale to the seller, provided to their denial ^f the claim of the other, 

it was of that kind of thing compensable by respecting the whole price of both the 

similars ; or, if otherwise, he must pay the slaves; because the whole of the price is 
value, then opposed to the living slave, from the 

Case of a dispute concerning the price of concession of the seller to take the living 
two slaves, where one of them dies —If a slave only in lieu of the whole of the price, 
person pur^hat.e two slaves by one contract, and to consider the dead slave as excluded 
and one of them be afterwards destroyed, from the contract.—What is here advanced 
and a dispute arise betwixt the parties con- is agreeable to the exposition of several of 
cerning the amount of the price, the seller our modem doctors. They have also ex- 
asserting that it was two thousand dirms, plained the meaning of the sentence, in the 

and the purchaser asserting that it was one Jama Saeheer, to be that the seller shall not 

thousand, in this case (according to Haneefa) absolutely receive anything for the dead 
the parties are not to be sworn ; on the con- slave; and they have connected the excep- 
trary, the assertion of the purchaser must be tion with the omission of swearing of the 
credited. This, however, proceeds on the parties—Others r.f our moderm expositors 
supposition of the seller being unwilling to however, have explained it to mean that the 
receive the price of the living slave only, seller, shall agree to take, as the price of the 
and to relinquish the price of the slave that dead slave only, what the buyer may 
is dead —In the Tama Sagheer it is related acknowledge, and nothing more ; and they 
that, according to Haneefa, the assertion of have connected the exception with the non- 
the purchaser is to be credited unless the swearing of the buyer only.—Thus they 
seller be willing to accept of the price of the have explained it to mean that the seller 
living slave only.—Aboo Yoosaf alleges that may take the living slave, without the 
both parties must be sworn with regard to necessity of the purchaser s taking an oath 
the living slave;—that the sale, so far as provided he be willing to take, for the dead 
relates to him, must be dissolved;—that the slave, what the purchaser may of himself 
assertion of the purchaser must be credited acknowledge to have been his value, 
with respect to the dead slave ;—and that. Mode of swearing the parties m tnts 
therefore, the purchaser is responsible for instance. —The mode of swearing the parties, 
the proportion of the dead slave, and not for in this instance (accroding to. Mohammed) 
the whole price.—Mohammed, on the other is the same as in a case of-non-existence of 
hand, maintains that both parties must be the subject of the sale.—If, theretore, both 
sworn with regard to both slaves ; and that take an oath, and differ in their assertions, 
afterwards the purchaser must return the —and if one or both should require the disso- 
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lution of the contract, the Kazee must, in 
that case, dissolve it, and command the pur¬ 
chaser to return the living slave, and ihe 
value of the dead one ; and, in the deter¬ 
mination of the value of the dead slave, the 
purchaser's assertion must be credited.-" 
There is, however, a difference of opinion 
among our modern commentat-rs, in their 
exposition of the doctrine of Aboo Yoo'df 
with respect to the mode of swearing thr 
parties, m this instance.—The most approved 
mode is, to tender an oath to the purchaser 
that "he had not purchased those two^slaves 
for the price claimed by the seller;”—and 
in case of his refusal to take the oath, to 
confirm the claim of the seller : but if he 
swear accordingly, an oath must then be 
tendered to the seller, that "he did not sell 
these two slaves for the price claimed by the 
purchaser;” and if he should refuse to take 
it, th* claim of the purchaser must be con¬ 
firmed ; but if he swear accordingly, the sale 
(so far as it relates to the living slave) must 
then be dissolved, and the purchaser must be 
responsible for the price of the living slave, 
—In proportioning the respective prices of 
the two slaves, regard must be had to the 
value they bore on the day in which the 
purchaser took possession of them. If the 
parties should disagree as to the value the 
dead slave bore on the day of delivery, the 
bare assertton of the seller is to be credited 
in preference to that of the purchaser. If, 
however, either of the parties produce evi¬ 
dence, it must be admitted in preference to 
the other's assertion ; and if both should 
produce evidence, that of the seller must be 
admitted.—This is agreeable to the analogy 
set forth and exemplified in a case recited in 
the Mabsoot: and which is as follows :—If a 
person, having purchased two slaves by one 
contract, and taken possession of them both, 
should afterwards return one of them on 
account of a defect, and the other should 
then die in his possession, in that case he 
must pay the price of the slave that died ; 
and he becomes exempted from the price of 
the other that he returned and, in pro¬ 
portioning their respective prices, r gard 
must be had to the value of each on the day 
in which the purchaser obtained possession 
of them.—If the parties should disagree 
concerning the value of the dead slave, the 
assertion of the seller must be credited, as 
he is the defendant or respondent, since both 
parties admit that a price is due, and t e 
purchaser, proceeding on his assertion of the 
inferior value of the slave that is dead, 
pleads that he has only a small sum to pay, 
which the seller, asserting the superior value 
of the dead slave, denies.—If both parties 
adduce evidence, the evidence of the seller 
must be credited, ss it proves most, since it 
proves the superior value of the dead slave. 
—The reason of this is that, in oaths, regard 
is had to the reality ; because, as the oath of 
each opposes that of the other, and as they 
both know the real state of the case, it 
rollows that the foundation of the oath rests 


upon the real state ^of the case ; and as the 
seller is the real defendant, his oath must 
therefore be credited* In evidence, on the 
other hand, regard is had to appearance ; 
because, as the witnesses are not acquainted 
with the real state of the case, with respect 
to them, that must be credited which is 
; apparent ; and the seller is apparently the 
] plaintiff in this instance, since he claims a 
greater quantity of price for the dead slave. 
The evidence, therefore, produced by him 
must also be admitted in preference, since it 
has a superiority, because of its excess of 
probability.—From this explanation we may 
collect the principle on which Aboo Yoosaf 
has grounded his doctrine, that "the asser¬ 
tion of the seller is to be admitteu with 
respect to the amount of the price of the 
dead slave, and the evidence adduced by him 
must be preferred, in case of the parties con¬ 
tinuing to disagree with respect to the price 
of the said slave after they have both been 
sworn ” 

Case of a disagreement concerning the 
\ price, in the dissolution of a contract of sale , 
ofter delivery of the subject of it.—I f a per¬ 
son purchase a female slave, and take posses¬ 
sion of her, and the parties afterwards agree 
to dissolve the sale, but disagree concerning 
the price in this case they must be both 
sworn ; and after the swearing of them both, 
the original sale reverts, and the dissolution 
becomes void.—It is to be observed that the 
i swearing of both parties, in the dissolution 
: of a sale, is not founded on the sacred writ- 
! ings, since the ordinance there respects a 
case of absolute sale, and sale ceases to exist, 
in case of a dissolution, for the dissolution is 
a breaking off of the sale with respect to the 
parties.“The swearing of the parties, there 
fore, in this instance, proceeds upon analogy; 
because the pxample under consideration pro¬ 
ceeds upon a supposition of the seller not 
having received back the article after the 
dissolution, in which case the swearing of 
the parties is not repugnant to analogy ; but 
rather agreeable to it.—It is on this ground 
that we determine upon a case of hire, from 
its analogy to a case of sale before seisin (as 
where, for instance, a lessor and lessee disagree 
with regard to the object of their contract 
prior to the expiration of the lease:—in which 
case both parties are sworn, because of the 
analogy this bears to a case of sale, prior to 
the receipt of the goods by the purchaser):— 
and also, that we determine with respect to 
the heir of a contracting party from the 
analogy his situation bears to that of the con¬ 
tracting party himself (as where the heir of 
a purchaser and the heir of a selle** disagree 
—in which case they must both b i sworn, in 
the same manner as the purchaser and the 
seller would have been).—It is upon the same 
ground, also, that we determine the value of 
an article to be analogous to the substance 
of it, in ca r e of the destruction of the sub¬ 
ject of the sale whilst in the possession 
of the seller by some other person than the 
purchaser (as where, for instance, another 
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person kills the subject of the sale/ whilst 
yet in the hands of the seller, delivery not 
having been made to the pu.chaser in 
which case the slayer must pay the value, 
which then stands as a substitute for the 
substance of the articles sold);—whence, if the 
seller and the purchaser disagree concerning 
the price they must both be sworn, and the 
•ale dissolved ; and the value of the slave 
given to the seller ; in the same manner as 
the substance would have been givtn, had it 
been extant.—It is to be observed, however, 
that if the seller receive the goods after a 
dissolution of the contract, and the parties 
then disagree concerning the price, they are 
not to be sworn, according to Haneefa and 
Aboo Yoosaf.—Mohammed maintains that in 
this case also a Tahalif, or mutual oath, is 
tendered to the parties, because here also 
(according to his tenets) the swearing is 
agreeable to analogy 

Where the price has been paid in advance, 
and the parties agree to dissolve the contract. 
but disagree concerning the same advanced, the 
assertion of the seller must be credited —If a 
person sell a Koorf of wheat, by a Sillim con¬ 
tract, for ten dirms, and the parties after¬ 
wards agree to a dissolution of the contract 
of Sillim, but disagree concerning the price, 
in this case the assertion of the seller who 
has received the advance! must be credited : 
and Sillim contract does not in this in¬ 
stance revert, the dissolution still continuing 
in force; because dissolution, in a case of 
Silliam sale, is not merely a breach of the con¬ 
tract, but an abrogation of it, whence the 
Sillim contract cannot revert ; (contrary to a 
dissolution of a simple contract of sale).— 
Hence, if the price advanced consist of goods, 
and the person who has received the advance 
wish to return them to the purchaser on ac¬ 
count of a defect, and the Kazee pass a decree 
to that effect, with the consent of both par¬ 
ties,—in that case, if the goods be destroyed 
prior to the return of them to the purchaser, 
the contract of Sillim does not revert. A 
contract of actual sale would however revert 
under such circumstances ; and this case 
plainly shows that there is a difference be- 
t ween contracts of sale and contracts of Sillim. 

Cases of disagreement between a husband 
and wife respecting the dower .—If a husband 
and wife disagree concerning the dower or 
marriage settlement, the husband asserting 
that it was one thousand dirms, and the wife 
that it was two thousand, in this case the 
party that brings evidence must be credited, 
as this establishes the plea of that parLy upon 
proof: and if both bring evidence, that ad¬ 
duced by the woman must be preferred, as it 


"Supposing it to consist of a slave or 
animal. 

t About 7,100 lb. weight, or twelve camel¬ 
loads. 

I Arab. Mooslim-ali-bee, meaning the 
seller, or person to whom the price has been 
advanced. 


proves most.—This is where the woman's 
Mihr Mis], or proportionable dower, falls 
short of what she claims —If however, 
neither of the parties produce evidence, they 
are to be sworn (according to Haneefa) ; but 
the contract is not dissolved ; because the 
only effect of the swearing in this instance, 
is that it annuls the bargain with respect to 
the dower, in the same manner as if no 
bargain had ever existed ; but this does not 
engender any doubt with respect to tha 
marriage itself, since the dower is not an 
essential, but merely a dependant of the 
marriage :*—It is otherwise in a case of sale 
for tnere the annulment of the bargain, with 
respect to the price, destroys the contract (as 
was before observed 1 ), and the sale is con¬ 
sequently dissolved.—In the case in question, 
atujr the parties swearing, a proportionable 
do.ver must be adjudged to the woman.—If, 
on the other hand, the woman’s propor¬ 
tionable dower, and the sum acknowledged 
by the husband, be equal, if her propor¬ 
tionable dower fall short of what he acknow¬ 
ledges, the K<szee must, in that case, pass a 
decree in favour of the husband, as apparent 
circumstances arc on his side.—If the wife’s 
proportionable dower be equal to what she 
claims, or if exceed her claim, the Kazee 
must, in that case, pass a decree in favour of 
her claim.—If tiie propertionable dower be 
greatet than what is acknowledged by the 
husband, and less than what is claimed by 
the wife, the Kazee must, in that case, 
adjudge a proportionable dower to the wife ; 
because, alter the swearing of both parties, 
nothing is established either greater or less 
than the proportionate dower, which is 
therefore a mean.—Tne compiler of the 
Hedaya observes that the doctrine here 
advanced, of first swearing both parties,, and 
then adjudging the proportionable dower, is 
the doctrine of Koorokhee : and it proceeds 
on this principle, that under the existence of 
a stipulated dower, no attention is paid to a 
proper or proportionable dower ;—and as the 
mutual swearing of the parties is the means 
by which that is to be set aside, the oaths are 
therefore tendered to the parties, in the first 
instance, in all the above cases; that is, 
whether the proportionable dower be equal 
to, or greater than, the c'aim of the wife ; or 
whether it be equal to, or less than, that of 
the husband.—In the opinion of Haneefa and 
Mohammed, the oath is first, to be adminis¬ 
tered to the husband, in order that the 
advantage arising from his declining to 
swear may be quickly obtained : for, as it is 
his business first to advance the dower, he 
must be first sworn,—in the same manner as, 
in a case of seller and purchaser, the pur¬ 
chaser is first sworn.—The exposition of 
Razee is, however, different; but as that as 
well as the disagreement of Aboo Yoosaf, 
have been particularly explained under the 


*3ee vol. I p. 44. 
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head of marriage, it is not necessasy to 
repeat them. 

If a husband and wife disagree concerning 
the dower.—the husband asserting that he 
had agreed to give a particular male stave, 
and the wife asserting that he had assigned 
a particular female slave,—in this case the 
rule holds the same as in that immediately 
preceding ; that is, if the woman's proper 
dower be equal to or greater than, the value 
of the male slave, the Kazee must adjudge in 
favour of the husband ; but if it be equal to, 
or greater than, the value of the female 
slave, the Kazee must decree in favour of the 
wife.—The only difference between this case 
and the preceding, is that if the female slave 
and proportionable dower be equal in point 
of value, the wife is, in that case, entitled to 
the value, and not to the slave substantially ; 
because she cannot possess the slave without 
the consent of her husband, which she is 
not, in the instance, supposed to have 
obtained 

Case of a dispute between a lessor and 
lessee, concerning the rent, or the extent of 
the I ease, before delivery of the subject. — If a 
lessor and lessee, before enjoyment of the 
object of the contract (that is, before the 
usufruct of it), disagree concerning the 
amount of the rent, or the extent of the 
lease, they must in that case be both sworn ; 
and after swearing, the contract must be 
dissolved, and each party must return to the 
other whatever he may have received —The 
reason of this is that the swearing of both 
parties, with regard to sale, in case of a dis 
agreement prior to the purchaser’s seisin of 
the goods, is conformable to analogy, as has 
been already demonstrated.—Now a lease 
prior to the enjoyment of the usufruct, is 
similar to a sale prior to seisin of the subject 
(and such is the case here considered) —If, 
therefore, the parties disagree concerning the 
amount of the rent, the oath must be first 
administered to the lessee, as he denies the 
obligation of the rent,—If, on the other 
hand, they disagree concerning the extent 
of the subject of the lease, the oath must be 
first administered to the lessor.—If either of 
them refuse to take the oath, the claim of the 
other is thereby established.—If one of them 
produce evidence, his claim is established ; 
but if both bring evidence, that adduced by 
the lessor must be preferred, in case of the 
disagreement relating to the quantity of the 
rent; and that of the lessee, in case of its 
relating to the extent of the lease.—-If they 
disagree in both points, the evidence of each 
is in that case to be credited, in the excess 
which it may prove.—For instance, the 
lessor claims the lease to have been made 
for a period of one month, in exchange for 
ten dirms, and the lessee claims a period of 
two months in exchange for five dirms ; in 
which case the Kazee must adjudge it to be 
for a period of two months in exchange for 
five dirms. 

Case of the some nature, after delivery of 
he subject .—If a lessor and lessee disagree, 


after the receipt of the object of the lease 
the part’es are not to be sworn, but the 
assertion of the lessee must be credited, 
according to all our doctors :—according to 
Haneefa and Aboo Yoosaf, evidently, be¬ 
cause (in their opinion) the destruction of 
the object of the contract is a bar to the 
swearing of the parties and, in the same 
manner, according to Mohammed, because 
his tenet, that the destruction of the object 
is not a bar to the swearing of both parties, 
relates only to the object of a *ale, and is 
founded on a principle that the object of a 
sale may be considered as price, and the 
swearing of both parties (that is, of the 
buyer and the seller) is with relation to the 
price ;—if, therefore, the rule of swearing 
both parties were admitted in thj case in 
question, and the contract were afterwards 
to be annulled, it must nece-sarily follow 
that the object of the lease could not be con¬ 
sidered as price; because the object of the 
lease is usufruct or advantage; and advan¬ 
tage is not in itself price, and cannot be 
considered as such but from the contract ; 
and, in the case in question, it becomes 
evident that there is no contract.—Now 
since in this case it is impracticable to swear 
both parties the assertion of the lessee is 
therefore redited as he is the defendant 
and denier —If, on the other hand, the lessor 
and lessee dispute after the receipt of part 
of the object of the lease, they must be both 
sworn, and the contract dissolved with re¬ 
gard to what remains.—With respect to 
what is past, in this instance, the assertion 
of the lessee must be credited ; because a 
lease is contracted anew every moment, in 
proportion to the progress of the usufruct, 
—Thus a new contract is opposed to every 
individual particle of advantage or usufruct. 
—It is otherwise in a case of sale, as a con¬ 
tract of sale is opposed to the whole of the 
subject of it: for which reason a sale, when¬ 
ever it becomes obstructed or impracticable 
in part, is held to be impracticable in the 
whole. 

Case of a dispute concerning ransom. — If 
a master and his Mokatib disagree concern¬ 
ing the amount of the ransom, according to 
Haneefa they must not be sworn.—The two 
disciples are of opinion that they must be 
sworn, and that the contract of Kitabat 
must be afterwards dissolved (and such also 
is the opinion of Shafei) ; because the con¬ 
tract of Kitabat is a contract of mutual 
exchange, and is capable of dissolution,— 
the case in question, therefore, resembles as 
case of sale, since the master claims an 
excess of ransom, which the Mokatib de¬ 
nies : whilst, on the other hand, the Mokatib 
claims his title to freedom, on his payment 
of the ransom agreeable to his settlement of 
it ; and this the master denies ;—they are 
both therefore, in some measure plaintiffs, 
and also both defendants, as in a case of 
sale ; and hence they must both be sworn, 
in the same manner as a purchaser and seller 
are both sworn when they differ concerning 
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the price.—The argument of Haneefa is that 
the ransom is opposed to the removal of a 
restriction, which operates instantaneously 
with respect to the slave ; but that it is not 
considered as opposed to the freedom until 
the Mokatib actually pay it.—Noth ng re¬ 
mains, therefore, but a disagreement with 
respect to the amount of the ranso n ; and 
with respect to that the mast r is a plaintiff 
only, and the Mokatib only a defendant (the 
plea and the defence not existmg alike in 
both parties, as in some of the cases before 
recited):—the p rttes, therefore, are not 
sworn ; but the assertion of the Mokatib, 
upon oath, mu*t be credited. 

In a dispute between a husband and wife 
concerning furniture, the article in dispute 
is adjudged to the party to whoss it is 
adapted —If a hu'band and w fe disagree 
concerning any article of furniture, each 
claiming a right in it in that ca^e, if the 
furniture in question be particularly adapted 
to the use of men. it is adjudged to the hus¬ 
band : arid if particularly adapted for the 
use of women, is adjudged to the wife ; be¬ 
cause, in the former instance, probability is 
an argument in favour of the hits >and ; and 
in the tatter, in favour of the wife. It, 
however, the article be of such a nature as 
is common to the service of both (such as a 
pot, or other vessel), it is in that case ad¬ 
judged to the husband ; because the wife 
herself, and everything belonging to her. is 
in the possess'd cf the husband; and, in 
claims, the assertion of t le possessor is pre¬ 
ferred : This rule, indeed, does not hold 
good where the article in dispute is peculi¬ 
arly adapted to the service of women, for, 
although such articles also are in the posses¬ 
sion of the husband, yet the probability of 
their being the property of the wife, from 
the particu’ar nature of them, is stronger 
than the argument derived from possession ; 
and therefore supersedes it.—What is here 
advanced proceeds upon a supposition of the 
actual existence of tne marriage ; or of a 
separation between the parties, in which 
case the law is exactly the same. 

If the dispute be between the surt/ivor and 
the heirs of the deceased, the article must be 
adjudged to the survivor —If, on the other 
hand, one of the parties should die, and the 
heirs of the deceased enter into a contention 
with the survivor concerning the family 
goods, in that case the goods in question are 
adjudged to the survivor, whether they be 
of a nature adapted to the service of a man 
or woman ; since possession is clearly estab¬ 
lished in favour of the living party.—This is 
according to Haneefa—Aboo Yoosaf main¬ 
tains that every thing which partakes of 
the nature of paraphernalia.* whether it be 
restricted to the use of a man or woman, 
must be adjudged to the wife ; and that all 


•Arab. Jaheez.—Meaning vestments or 
furniture of any kind which a bride brings 
to her husband's house, 


the rest must be adjudged to the husband 
upon h»s swearing to the property ;—because, 
as every woman is supposed to have brought 
a paraphernalia along with her, there is a 
probability that the specified articles may 
have been included in it ; and this proba¬ 
bility destroys tha argument in favour of 
the husband from possession ; but with 
respect to the rest of the family goods, the 
husband's claim, from possession, holds good 
as there is nothing preventive or destructive 
of it.—Mohammed alleges that whatever is 
only fit for the use of a man ought to be 
adjudged to the husband ; that whatever is 
only fit for women ought to be adjudged to 
the wife ; and, that whatever is, in point of 
use, common to both, ought to be adjudged 
to the husband or his heirs, for the reason 
alleged by Haneefa. 

// one of the parties be a slave, it must be 
adjudged to the party who is free— If, in 
tne case in question, one of the parties be a 
slive, and the contention concerning the 
property happen during the life of both, it 
must be adjudged in favour of the party 
who is free ; because the seisin of a free 
person is in a superior degree valid ;—but in 
case of the death of either, it mist be ad¬ 
judged to ihe living party, as the possession 
of the deceased exists no longer, and the 
possession of the living then remains unop¬ 
posed,—This is according to Haneefa,—The 
two disciples maintain that a privileged 
slave and a Mokatib are equivalent to free¬ 
men in this point, as their possession is valid 
in contested case!:. 

Section. 

Of Persons who are not liable to Claims. 

A person is not liable to a claim , who sets 
up a plea of deposit , pledge, or usurpation 
(in the article claimed), supported by the 
testimony of witnesses, unless he be a person 
of notoriously bad character. —If a defendant 
plead that "a certain absent person had de¬ 
posited with him the article in dispute, or 
"had pledge 1 it to him,’* or that ''he himself 
had usurped it from a particu ar absent 
person," and bring witnesses to prove his 
allegation, in that case no room for suit or 
contention exists between him and the 
plaintiff; and so also, if he p ead that a 
ccrtein absent person had let the said thing 
to hi in lease," and produce evidence in 
proof of it because in all these cases it is 
clearly established by the ewience of the 
witnesses of the defendant that his tenure 
is not the subject of contention, since he is 
seised of the thing in the manner of a trusty 
—Ibn Shabirma maintains that the defendant 
is not exonerated from the suit in conse¬ 
quence of proving, by witnesses, the deposit 
the pledge, the usurpation, or the lease ; 
because the proof of the absentee s right of 
property is impracticable, since there .is no 
person in his behalf to appear as a party 
in the suit; and the exenjration of, the 
defendant from the suit of the pteiniift 
depends on the proof of the absentee s right 
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of property. Our doctors, on the other hand, 
argue that the evidence here adduced has 
two objects in view : —First, the establish¬ 
ment of the absentee’s right of property, 
concerning which there is no suitor on his 
behalf; and which consequently cannot be 
proved : —Secondly, a repulsion of the 
claim of the plaintiff ; a'd as he is the 
immediate adversary in this 
repulsion is consequently established. 1 he 
plaintiff in this instance, therefore, resembles 
a person commissioned by a husband to remove 
his wife that is to say, if a person appoint 
another his agent for the removing and con¬ 
ducting of his wife to him, and *be wite 
prove, by witnesses, that her husband had 
divorced her, in this case the testimony oi 
these witnesses must be admitted : merely 
so far, however, as to restrain the removal 
of her by the agent ; but not with respect to 
the establi hment of the proof of the divorce 
[as was formerely mentioned) ;* and so also 
in the case in question.—It is to be observed 
that the defendant, in this case, is not exone¬ 
rated from the claim of the plaintiff upon 
his bare allegation of the deposit of the 
absentee, or of hi? pawn. &c.. nor until he 

P roduce evidence in support of his assertion ; 

ecause the defendant is himself apparently 
an adversary t in contemplation of his being 
possessed of the subject of the claim ; and is 
opposed by the suit of the plaintiff, which he 
means to repel by the declaration above 
mentioned ;—his declaration, therefore, can¬ 
not be admitted, unless he adduce evidence 
in support of it; in the same manner as 
where a person says to his creditor, *‘I have 
transferred the debt I owe you upon another 
person/* in which case his assertion is not 
believed unless supported by evidence, fbn 
Abee Leilee is of opinion that the defendant 
is exempted from the plea immediately upon 
his assertion The last recorded opinion of 
Aboo Yoosaf is that if the defendant be 
virtuous and not noted for fraud, the rule 
obtains as above laid down. If, however, he 
be noted for fraud, he in that case is not 
exonerated from the claim, even on pro¬ 
ducing evidence in support of his allegation ; 
for a fraudulent person sometimes gives 
property that he has usurped to a traveller 
(for instance) in order that the traveller may 
afterwards, in the presence of witnesses, 
resign it to him in trust ; and this he does 
with a view of defrauding the original 
proprietor of his right.—Where the defen¬ 
dant, therefore, is open to a suspicion of 
such frauds as these, the Kazee must not 
accept of his evidence. 

Or, that his witnesses bear defective testi¬ 
mony.—I p the defendant's witness should 
say^ "a person whom we do not know did 
resign this article to him in trust ;** in that 
case the defendant is not released from the 


•Under the head of Divorce. 
fThat is, he may himself be regarded (in 
one view in the light of a plaintiff. 


suit, for two reasons — First, there is a 
possibility that that person may be the 
plaintiff himself — Secondly, if they had 
specific the person, the plaintiff would then 
have had it in his power to have traced him, 
and to have entered a suit against him ; but 
as they have not specified him, he is deprived 
of the power of tracing him ; and if, under 
such circumstances, the defendant were re¬ 
leased from the claim, an injury is thereby 
occasioned to the plaintiff,— If, again, the 
witnesses should say, ’'we know the face of 
the man in question, but we are ignorant of 
his name and family/* in that case the same 
rule obtains (according to Mohammad), be¬ 
cause of the second reason.—According to 
Haneefa, on the contrary the defend.-nt in 
this case is released from the claim, as 
having proved that the thing in question 
came to him from another in trust ; since, as 
the witnesses know the cjuntenance of the 
man (contrary to the preciding case), the 
defendant's possession is consequently no 
longer a subject of litigation.—In reply, 
also, to what is urged by Mohammed, it may 
be observed t iat either the plaintiff has b.en 
hims;if the occasion of the injury he sus¬ 
tains, in forgetting the defendant ; or, the 
injury has been occasioned by the witnesses 
of the defendant ; but not by th^ defendant 
himsdf.—(1'his case is termed the Makhmsa, 
of quinqual, of the book of plea e ; because it 
has given rise to five different opinions, as 
here stated ) 

He is liable, if he set up a plea of right of 
property .— If a defendant plead that he haa 
purchased the article in dispute from a 
certain absentee, he is in that case a party, 
and liable to answer to the claim of the 
plaintiff; for in declaring that he was seised 
of the thing in virtue of a right of property, 
he acknowledged himself to be subject to the 
suit of the plaintiff 

Or, if the plaintiff sue him on a plea of 
theft, or usurpation, although he produce 
evidence to prove a trust — ‘If, in a suit, the 
plaintiff should say to the defendant "you 
have usurped this thing from me/' or "you 
have stolen thing from me/* in this case 
the defendant is not released from the claim, 
although he produce witnesses in proof of 
the article in question having been committed 
to him by an absentee in trust ; because here 
the plaintiff asserts the action of usurpation 
or of the theft against him, and in this respect 
(and not because he is seised of the property) 
he is subject to the plea.—It is different 
where the plaintiff asserts absolutely his 
right of property ; because in that case the 
defendant cannot be subjected to the claim 
otherwise than from his possession of the 
thing ; whence it is that an absolute claim of 
property in an article is not admitted against 
any except the actual prssessor of the article ; 
whereas a plea for tne act [of acquisition, 
such as usurpation, and so forth] lies against 
any other person 

And so also, if the plaintiff sue upon a 
plea of theft, without specifying the thief .— If 
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in a suit, the plaintiff should say to the 
defendant! who is seised of the thing in 
dispute, "this thing which is in your posses¬ 
sion is my property, and has been taken from 
me by theft;" and the defendant say "a 
certain absentee deposited this thing with 
me ;** and bring evidence to prove his asser¬ 
tion, still he is not released from the claim.— 
This is the opinion of Haneefa and Aboo 
Yoosaf; and proceeds upon a favourable con¬ 
struction of tne law. Mohammed holds the 
defendant, in this case, to be exempted from 
the claim, as the plaintiff has not exhibited 
the claim of theft against him, but against 
an unknown person ; and as a claim of this 
nature against an unknown per.\on is nugatory, 
it follows that the claim, with respect to the 
act, cannot stand nothing, thertfire, re¬ 
mains except a claim with respect to the right 
of property ; and as, in a claim concerning 
a right of property, the suit is ^et aside, by 
the defendant proving the article in dispute 
to have teen committed to him in trust, the 
case is therefore the same as if the plaintiff 
had declared the thing to have been taken 
from him bv usurpation, without naming 
the usurper.—The reasoning of Haneefa and 
Aboo Yoosaf is that the mention of the act 
involves a plea against the agent ; and the 
presumption is that the possess r is the agent, 
but that the plaintiff, from motives of tender¬ 
ness, may not have specified him. in order 
to screen him from punishment. The case is, 
therefore, the same as if the plaintiff had said 
"you have stolen this thing."—it is otherwise 
where the plaintiff charges the defendant with 
usurpation, for in this cse, although he make 
the charge in direct terms, still punishment 
is not incurred, notwithstanding it be evident 
that his design is to prove the usurpation. 

But not if the plaintiff sue him on a plea 
of purchase. —If the plaintiff should say to 
the defendant M 1 have bought this thing 
from a certain person," and the defendant 
reply "that person consigned the thing to 
me in trust," In this case the defendant is 
exempted from the claim without the neces¬ 
sity of producing evidence; because both 
the plaintiff and the defendant are agreed 
that the thing is, originally, the property of 
another man ; and consequently the tenure 
of the person seised of it is not a matter 
of dispute between them.-—If, however, the 
plaintiff say that "a cer ain person had 
appointed him an agent for seisin of the said 
thing," and produce evidence in proof of 
this, he is entitled to prosecute his suit 
against the possessor, as having established, 
by witnesses, a superior right to the posses¬ 
sion of the article in question. 


CHAPTER IV 

OF things claimed by two plaintiffs. 

If the claim be laid to a thing of a divisible 
nature, and the proofs on each part be equal. 


the thing must be adjudged equally between 
both claimants.—I f two men separately 
claim the property of an article in the pos¬ 
session of an ther, and each bring evidence 
in support of his claim, the Kazee must, in 
that case, adjudge the aitide to be the joint 
property of both in an equal degree,—One 
opinion of Shafei, in this case, if that, as the 
evidence respectively adduced by the parties 
is contradictory of each other, they must 
both be rejected —Another opinion of his 
is that the Kazee ought to throw the die to 
determine to wh«m the property belongs.— 
His* reasoning in support of these opinions 
is that as it is an impossibility that two men 
can each have separately a complete right of 
property to one and the same thing, it follows 
that Lhe evidence of one of the parties mu%t 
be false ; but as there is no criterion by 
which the truth can be determined, it is 
therefore proper eitner to reject both, or to 
have recourse to the die ; more especially as 
the Prophet in a similar case caused the d : e 
to be thrown, and gave judgment accord¬ 
ingly. The arguments of our doctors on 
this joint are twofold. Fibst, a tradition 
reported by Tameem Bin Tirfa, that the 
Prophet, in a cause which was brought be¬ 
fore him regarding a camel, in which both 
parties brought evidence in support of their 
claim, adjudged it to be the joint property 
of both (for, with respect to the tradition 
quotedbyShafei.it alludes to a decision of 
the Prophet in the infancy of the Mussulman 
religion which was afterwards disapproved 
of) ■— Secondly, it is possible to reconcile 
the evidence of both the parties, by sup¬ 
posing the evidence of the one party to 
allude to the cause of riiiht of property in 
the pos:»essor, and that of the other to the 
right of possession ; and as, by this hypo¬ 
thesis, the tvidence of each of the parties is 
reconcileable to truth, it is therefore incum¬ 
bent to act according to it in the greatest 
possible degree,—namely, by adjudging each 
of them to have a right to the half of the 
property. 

If it be to a wife the right must be adjudged 
according to her declaration .— If two men, 
severally, claim marriage with one woman, 
and each adduce evidence .' n support of his 
claim. Kazee must not, in that case, pass 
a decree upon these evidences; because, as 
the subject of dispute does not admit of di¬ 
vided property, it is consequently imprac¬ 
ticable to adjudge the half to each.—He 
must therefore have recourse to the decla¬ 
ration of the wife, and adjudge her in mar¬ 
riage to that party whose claim she verifies. 

Or (if the witnesses specify dates) accord¬ 
ing to the prior date— This, however, pro¬ 
ceeds upon a supposition of the witnesses 
not having mentioned any date ; for if they 
should specify dates to the marriage, the 
evidence of that party which specifies the 
most ancient date must be preferred.—If, on 
the other hand, previous to the adduction of 
evidence by either party, the woman should 
make an acknowledgment in favour of one 
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of the plaintiffs, she is judaed to be the wife 
of the acknowledged :—but if the other 
party should afterwards produce evidence 
in support of his claim, the Kazee must 
adjudge her to be his wife, as evidence is 
stronger than acknowledgment. 

A decree adjudging a wife to a single 
claimant cannot be reversed in favour of a 
subsequent claimant, unfess his witnesses 
prove a priority of date.—I f only o. e man 
claim marriage with a woman, and she deny 
it, and he produce evidence in support of 
his claim, and the Kaz:e having in con¬ 
sequence passed a decree in his favour, 
another person then appear and claim his 
marriage with the same woman, in this case 
the Kazee must not reverse his decree : be¬ 
cause, having been passed on good grounds, 
it cannot afterwasds be affected by a cir 
cumstance of equal, and far less by one of 
inferior force.—If, however, the witnesses 
of the second plaintiff should attest the date 
of the marriage to have been prior to that 
mentioned by the witnesses of the first plain¬ 
tiff, the evidence brought by the second 
plaintiff must in that case be preferred, as 
the error of the first witnesses has thereby 
been made apparent.—The law is the same 
in a case where a husband and wife living 
together, and their marriage being notorious, 
another person claims marriage with the 
woman, and brings evidence in support of 
his plea ; for in this case his evidence is not 
admitted unless it prove a marriage prior to 
that of the husband with whom the wife 
then lives. 

Two claimants to a slave,, on a plea of 
purchase, upon his being adjudged between 
them , are severally at liberty to pay half the 
pvee, or to relinquish the bargain. - If two 
men severally claim a right of property in a 
slave in the possession of another (as if each 
were to assert that he had purchased him 
from that other), and each bring evidence in 
support of his claim, in that case (as the 
Kazee must adjudge him to be the joint pro¬ 
perty of both), they are severally at liberty 
either to take the half of the slave at the 
half of the price or relinquish the bargain.— 
The case is therefore the same as where two 
unauthorized persons sell the same article 
belonging to a third person to two different 
men, and the proprietor confirms both sales, 
in which case each purchaser is at liberty 
either to take the half of the article for half 
the stipulated p ice, or to reject the sale 
entirely and receive back his money; be¬ 
cause, as he had before as'ented to the 
bargain, on the supposition of its extending 
to the whole of the article, it cannot be 
inferred that he assented to the partial 
bargain ; he is therefore at liberty either to 
accept or reject it as he pleases If, how¬ 
ever, in the case in question, after the Kazee 
adjudging the half to each, one of the par¬ 
ties should reject it, the other cannot take 
the whole, because that half was adjudged 
to the other in consequence of evidence he 
produced, and on his rejecting it the sale 


becomes, in that 'half, null and void,—It 
were otherwise, however, if one of the par¬ 
ties should intimate his rejection of the half 
prior to the adjudication of the Kazee, for in 
that case he would be entitled to take the 
whole, because his claim went to a right to 
the whole from purchase, and as the bar to 
his obtainment of the whole (namely, the 
plea of the other) is removed by the relin¬ 
quishment of the co-plaintiff, prior to the 
virtual annulment of any part of the sale 
by the decree of the Kaz^e; he is conse¬ 
quently entitled to the whole of his claim, 
(Analogous to this is the resignation made, 
by ons of two Shafees, of his right of pre¬ 
emption, prior to the determination of the 
Kazee in favour of both.—Analogous also, 
to the first state nent is that of the resigna¬ 
tion made by one of two Shafees of his right 
of pre-emption subsequent to tho decree of 
the Kazee in favour of both )* 

But if they specify and prove dales, the 
slave must be adjudged to the prior pur¬ 
chaser,—Iris to be observed that if. in the 
case in question, the two plaintiffs should 
specify the dates of their purchase, the sale 
must be adjudged in favour of the prior 
purchaser ; because it appears that he had 
established his right at a time when he had 
no opponent; and on this account the subse¬ 
quent claim of the other is invalid.—If one 
of the parties should mention a date, and 
not the other, the sale must in that case be 
adjudged in favour of the one who specifies 
the date ; because he clearly establishes his 
claim at a particular time; and as the other 
does not specify any period. U becomes, of 
consequence, doubtful whether he purchased 
it prior or posterior to the particular time 
mentioned by the other; and the Kazee 
(bacaus; cf this doubt) cannot pass a decree 
m his favour —If neither of the parties 
specify a date, and one of them be in posses¬ 
sion of the thing, the claim of the possessor 
is preferable ; because it is probable that his 
right of possession was derived from prior 
purchase ; and also, because bith of their 
claims being established in an equal degree 
th^ possession, which is undisputed, cannot 
be affected by a matter of doubt. The same 
rule obtains when one of the plaintiffs is 
seised of the thing and the witnesses of 
the other specify the date of his purchase.— 
But it is to be observed that if the witnesses 
should expressly attest his purchase to have 
been prior to that of the purchase of the 
possessor, the sale must in this case be ad¬ 
judged in his favour ; as a certain knowledge 
of prior purchase establishes a positive right, 
whereas possession establishes only an im¬ 
plied right. 

Where one party pUads purchase, and the 
other gift and seisin (without sepecifying 
dates), the article must he adjudged to the 
purchaser— lr two men claim a particular 
article, one in virtue of purchase, and the 

• This is fully explained under the article 
Shaffa. 
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other in virtue of gift and seisin, and each case the plea of pawnage must be preferred, 
produce evidence in support of his claim, —This proceeds upon a favourable coostruc- 
without, however, mentioning dates, in this tion — Analogy would suggest that the plea 
case the evidence to the purchase must be of gift ought to be preferred, because gifts 
admitted in a preference ; Lecaure purchase is occasion a right of property, whereas pawn* 
stronger in its nature than gift, as it involves age dpes not.—The reason for a more favour* 
a f mutual exchange ; and alao. because pur- able correction in this instance is that 
chase is in itself a cause of a right of pro- seisin in virtue of pawnage occasions respon- 
pert ; whereas the right of property m a sibility, which is not the case with respect 
gif: rests upon the acceptance —if the claim to seisin in consequence of gift; and a 
of the one be founded upjn purchase, and contract which occasions responsibility is- 
that of the other uoon charity and seisin, strong than one which does not occasion 
;-nd all the other cii uma.ances be the sams it,—It is different whence, the gift is made in 
as above stated, tl.e same rule holds, be* exchange for some other thing; because 
Ciuse of the reasons, aforesaid. If, however, such a gift is ultimately a sale; and sate is 
the claim of one be founded upon gift and stronger than pawnage., 

Seisin, and that of the other upon charity Two claims, equally supported» frust be 
and seisin, the K*zee must m this case determined by tie priority of date*—Is two 
decree the thing to be in an equal degree men claim an absolute right of property it 
the joint property of both ; seeing that fheir the same article, whicj* is in the possession 
claims are equal, and that neither has a of a third person, and each mention the date 
preference over the other of commencement of h ; s right, it must in 

Objection. —A preference ought to be that casa be adjudged in favour of him who 
given to the claim of charity ov«.r that of pleads the oldest date ;—because having 
gift; because a gift is not binding, since the established his pr.or right of property, it 
giver may retract the gift: whereas charity follows that no other can afterwards obtain 
is binding* and cannot be retracted t *hat but from him ; and the otfiere plaintiff 

Reply, —No preference if given excep'.ing in this instance, has not obtained the right 
for some effect 1 immediately operating; and of property from him. 

the legality of retracting a gift, and the Two pleas of purchase , preferred against 
illegality of retracting charity, relate to the one person , must also be determined by his 
future t but at the moment they are on a oldest date —If two men .prefer a claim of 
foot of equality. - It is to be observed that purchase against another, wh<? is not the 
this doctrine of the equality of claims of gift possessor ofthe article in dispute,, and each 
and of charity, and of the necessity for bring evidence of his purchase, specifying 
decreeing jointly to both, is when the thing different dates, the person who proves the 
in question is capable of division But if prior date must be preferred, as he prove his 
the thing be inc; pable of division, there is right atp period when he had no opponent, 
a difference of opinion; some maintaining If against two different persons , the 
that the law in this case is the same ; ana article is adjudged equally between both 
others maintaining that the law in this case claimants —If two c a : mant$ prefer an 
is different, as it induces a gift with respect allegation of > purchase, the one bringing 
to indefinite property, which is unlawful. evidence in ; p.oof of fii? having bought the 

A claimant on a plea of purchase, and a article in , dispute fjo n Z^yd, and the other 
claimant on a pteo of matr*age are upan an bringing evidence in . proof of his having 
equal footing, —If two persons lay claim to bought it from Omar, and the witnesses of 
the same thing, one of them in virtue of each specify the dates of these purchases, in 
purchase, and the other (being a woman) in this case both plaintiffs are on a * footing of 
virtue of the possessor’s having married eqhlity, as each of them has established the 
her, and having settled that article as her right of property of, his , respective seller, 
dower,'—in this case both plaintiffs are upon and hence the case is the sarqe as if the two 
an equal footing ; because the claim of' each sellers were themselves present and claimed 
in point of strength is equal, iirice a con- their respective rights.—Each^ plaintiff, 

tract of purchase; and of marriage, are both therefore, is at liberty to take tUe-halfof 
contracts of exchange, and both equally the thing at haJf pf the price* or,the relinquish 
occasion a right of property -^-This is aefeord- hip purchase entirely, for the. reason. before 
ing to Haneefa and Abjo Yoosaf, Moham- explained. If the witnesses of one of the 
med maintairis that the'plea .of purchase is parties specify a determinate: time of pay- 
to be preferred, and that the husband must ment, and not the witnesses of the other, 
be made responsible to tbe woman for the stjlf the ftazee must adjudge one, half to 
value of the article in dispute ; as by this each ; because a knowledge of the .ilength of 
means a preference is given to the plea of credit does not imply priority in point of 
purchase, whilst at the same time the claims purchase;—may, it *s even probable that the 
of both are attended to. other's right of property may have been of 

A plea of pawnage and seisin is preferable prior date, as the case supposes two-rdiffeteot 
to a plea of gift and srisiq,—I f one of two sellers.—(It is otherwise where there is only 
plaintiffs plead pawnage and seisin : and the one seller, as in that case both parties axe 
other plead gift and seisin, and each pro- agreed ,n ™ derivation of their riant of 
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Unless one orily adduce evidence to a date, 
whenit mast be adjudged to hin: —'If, on the 
oth&r hand, orie of the plaintiffs prove a date 
of’purchase, and not the other, a decree 
must be passed in favour of the claimant 
whose date of purchase is ascertained; unless 
the purchase of the other can be proved to 
have preceded his. 

Where four claimants plead a right in a 
thing, os derived from four different person#.' 
the article is adjudged among them in equal! lots: 
—Ir one plaintiff claim a right to an article 
from his hav.ng purchased it from Zeyd; — a 
second, from a gift of it to him by Omar,—-a 
third, from inheritance from his father, —and 
a fourth, from its having been bestowed 
upon him in charity by a particular person 
—and each^of the four claimants adduce 
evidence in support of his claun in this case 
the Kazee must adjudg^ the article among 
them, in four equal lots : because each of 
them pleads his right, as derived from a 
different person, and the case is therefore 
the same as if these four different persons 
had themselves appeared in court, and each 
proved his absolute right of property. 

The evidence of the possessor must be pre - 
furred to that of the plaintiff, where it proves 
a prior date of right —If a plaintiff adduce 
evidence to prove his right of property in a 
thing from a particular period, and the 
possessor of the thing adduce evidence to 
prove his right from a prior period, the 
evidence of the possessor must b£ preferred. 
—This is according to Haneefa and Aboo 
Yoosaf.—It appears also (from one tradition) 
to be the opinion of Mohammed.—According 
however*, to another tradition, Mohammed 
is of opinion that the evidence of the pos¬ 
sessor ought not to be preferred (and this is 
the sentiment he adopted and acted ’u^n) ; 
because, as each party produced evidence m 
support of his absolute right of property, 
without explaining the cause of that right, 
it follows that priority or posteriority of 
date is in this 1 instance immaterial.—'The 
reasoning of Haneefa and AboO Yoosaf is 
that wherever a person proves his right of 
property in a thing at a particular period 
the right of property of another in that 
thing at a subsequent period cannot other* 
wise be established than by its being derived 
from the former ; but in the case in ques¬ 
tion, the plaintiff has not pleaded the deriva¬ 
tion of his right of properly from the pos¬ 
sessor :■ and therefore the evidence of the 
possessor is preferred. 

ThUe evidence on the part of the plaintiff is 
prtferredihjukere the claim is laid absolutely, 
plaintiff' and' possessor, respectively, 
brirtgavidenCe to prove each his right of 
property, in an absolute manner (that is, 
without explaining'the instrument or cause 
of it)* ahd the witnesses of one the parties 
declare the date of his right, and hot those 
of the other, in this case (according to Haneefe 
and Mohammed) the evidence of the plaintiff 
must bepreferred,—Aboo Yoosaf alleges that 
the ev ; derice of the claimant of known date 


mttst'be preferred (and this, according to 
one tradition, is also the dpinrori of Haneefa); 
because the right of property of the claimant 
of known date is established irt ‘the p^st, 
whereas that of the other, in cdnse^hence $ 
his evidence-not mentronirirg anj*: date/'fs 
only estabKshed in the present; 'and the 
past has precedence of the present 1 ;—in the 
same manner as where * 1 one of two claimants 
from purchase proves the date of his pur¬ 
chase, and the other does riot; in which case 
the evidence of the former is preferred — 
The reasoning of Haneefa and Mohammed 
is that the evidence addu.ed by the possessor 
of an article in dispute is admitted only a,s 
it tends to repulsion ;—but., in the case in 
question, no property of repulsion exists, be¬ 
cause it is this instance ‘doubtful whether 
the plaintiff may have derived his right 
in the article from the possessor or not, 
since it is possible that if the plaintiffs 
witnesses were to mention a date that 
date might prove to be prior :—the evidence 
adJtfced by the plaintiff .is therefore pre¬ 
ferred 

And the same, where the subject in di<s 
pute is imfnoveable property .A similar 
disagreement subsists with respect to a 
Contested house in the possession of two 
plaintiffs : for, according to Haneefa and 
Mohammed, the house must' be left in their 
possession, as before, and no regard whatever 
paid to the evidence on either part : whereas, 
according to Aboo Yoosaf, a decree must be 
passed in favour of him who proves a date. 
—Supposing, however, the house to beiix the 
possession of a third person; and ali the other 
circumstances to be the same, in that case 
according to Haneefa, both the claimants are 
upon an .equal footing ; whereas, according 
to Aboo Yoosaf the evidence on the part of 
him who proves the date must be preferred. 
—Mohammed, on the other hand, alleges 
that the evidence on the part of him who 
does not show any - date must be preferred 
because he claims a prior right of property, 
on the ground that when a person claims 
property in an absolute manner, without 
Specifying, any date; and establishes, his 
claim, he is entitled to more than one who 
specifies a date ; as holds in a case;of. claim 
of acquisition by, labour.—The argument of 
Aboo Yoosaf is that the mention of a date 
is a certain corroboration of the claimant's 
right of property that time.; whereas the 
omission of a date admits of two .construc¬ 
tions; as it leaves it, doubtful whether; the 
right of the other hadexisted pi^oror pos¬ 
terior to that period ; and as certainty. is 
always a cause of preference, he whose evi¬ 
dence goes to establish a date is therefore 
preferred in the same manner as. where 
two persons claim the pprehas^ of the* same 
thing, and one of them specifies the date- and 
not the other.—The argument of Haneefa 
U.that the date mentioned b!y the ,da£i$g 
claimant bears this construe ion, .eitherof 
priority or posteriority, in the same manner 
as the claim of the other, which'is absolute. 
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alto bears two constructions : the claims of 
both are, therefore, on a footing of equality 
It it otherwise in the case of two purchasers, 
where one specifies the date, and not the 
other : because purchase being a supervenient 
circumstance, is therefore, when doubtful, 
referred to the nearest period ; and hence, 
in that case, the reason for prefening the 
knovn date. 

Case of claims to antmils. founded upon 
generation —If a plaintiff and possessor 
should both bring evidence to prove a gene¬ 
ration, as if each should bring evidence to 
prove that "such a camel (for instance) is 
the offspring of a particular camel, which 
had brought it forth whilst in his posses¬ 
sion,"—in this case the claim of the posses¬ 
sor must be preferred ; because, as the evi¬ 
dence is adduced upon a point which derives 
no additional proof from actual possession, 
it follows that the plaintiff and the posses¬ 
sor are both upon a perfect equality with 
respect to plea and evidence ; and the evi¬ 
dence on the part of the possessor afterwards 
acquires a superiority from the circumstance 
of his possession : the Kazee must therefore 
adjudge the camel to him —This is approved. 
—Yetsa Ibn Ayam, however, has asserted 
the contrary : for he maintains that as both 
evidences are in opposition to each other, 
they must both be rejected, and the camel 
left, as it was, in the hands of the possessor ; 
but that it ought not to be decreed to him 
by the Kazee. 

If, in a suit respecting a horse, the plain¬ 
tiff assert that he had purchased it from 
Zeyd, and that it was the offspring of a 
horse of Zeyd, and the possessor assert that 
he had bought it from Omar, and that it was 
the offspring of a horse of Omar's, and each 
bring evidence in proof of the horse having 
been produced from a cla m in the possession 
of the seller, it is the same as if each had 
adduced evidence in proof of the horse 
having been produced in his own possession. 
If, on the other hand, one of the parties 
bring evidence in proof of his right of pro 
perty, and the other in proof of the contrary, 
in this case the claim of the party proving 
the generation of the horse is preferred, 
whether he be the possessor or not; because, 
as the evidence adduced by him goes to 
prove his right of property abinitio, it 
follows that the right cannot afterwards 
exist in another, unless by a derivation of it 
from him.—In the same manner also, if, 
where neither of the parties is possessed of 
the horse, one prove that it was produced in 
his possession, and the other prove his right 
of property, a decree must pass in favour of 
him who proves the generation of the horse. 
—It is to be observed that if the Kazee pass 
a decree in favour of the person who proves 
the production of the horse from one in his 
possession, and another person then prove, 
by evidence, the generation of it to have 
been from his property, the Kazee must, m 
that case, pass a decree in favour of that 
third person, unless the possessor again pro¬ 


duce evidence in proof of the generation, in 
opposition to that person. 

Or to any other property founded upon a 
cause of right equivalent to generation — Thr 
same rule holds with respect to materials for 
making cloth, where they have undergone 
only one opearation (such as spinning, for 
instance) —Thus, if a plaintiff and a pos¬ 
sessor, respectively, assert that "the yarn 
in disoute is h;s property, and he has spun 
it himself," and each bring evidence in 
support of his claim, in that case the Kazee 
must pass a decree in favour of the poeses- 
sor, in the same manner as in a case of 
claim founded upon generation ; and the 
s,me of every cause relating to property 
which is simple and not complicated, such, 
for instance, as the extracting of milk from 
an animal the maki g of cheese, or of felts, 
the sheering of wool, and the like. —If, on 
the other hand, the cause of right of pro¬ 
perty be of a complicated nature, such as 
thi wearing of cloth, the planting of trees, 
or the sowing of wheat, and a dispute arise 
between a plaintiff and po sessor of any of 
these articles, the Kazee must pass a decree 
in favour of the plaintiff, and not of the 
possessor,—and so also, if a piaintiff and 
possessor, respectively, adduce evidence in 
proof of his absolute r ght of property, 
without explaining the cause.—If the cause 
b> djubtful (that is, if it be unknown 
whether complicated or simole), recourse 
must be had to skilful persons ; and if it 
appear doubtful to them also, the Kazee 
mus in that case decree in favour of that 
plaintiff who is not the posseisor; because 
the original principle is to pass the decree in 
conformity with the evidence adduced by 
the plaintiff ; and although an exception be 
established in cases of claim founded upon 
generation (because of a tradition of the 
Prophet, who, upon a certain occasion, de¬ 
cided, in such a cise, in favour of the poise.- 
sor) still ; in a case where the cause is doubt¬ 
ful, and where of course it cannot be ascer¬ 
tained whether the article is comprehended 
within the exception, recourse must be had 
to the original principle of the law. 

The possessor of an article , proving his 
having purchased it from the claimant, sets 
aside his plea .-Ir a plaintiff produce evi¬ 
dence in support of his absolute right of 
property in an article, and the possessor 
bring evidence to prove h.s haying pur¬ 
chased the article from the plaintiff, the 
evidence of the possessor must be P/eferred; 
:>ecause, althougn the plaintiff plead that 
us right of property was of prior date, yet 
he possessor appears to have afterwards 
Durchased the article from him (which is m 
10 respect repugnant thereto), and hence the 
;ase is the same as if the possessor were first 
to ackno vledge that the article had formerly 
belonged to the plaintiff and then to assert 
that he had purchased it from him. 

If each party prove a purchase from the 
other (without specifying a date) no decree 
can take place.-Ir a plaintiff bring evi- 
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dence to prove his purchase of the article in 
dispute from the possessor, and the possessor, 
on the other hand, bring evidence in proof 
of his having purchased it from the plaintiff, 
and neither party specify the date of his 
purchase, in this case the evidence of both 
falls to the ground, and the thing in dispute 
is left in the hands of the possessor.—The 
compiler of the Hedaya observes that this is 
according to Haneefa and Aboo Yoosaf : but 
that Mohammed has said that the Kazee 
must admit the evidence cf both, and that 
then the thing goes to the plaintiff ; because 
a conformity to the evidence of both is prac¬ 
ticable, since it is possible that the posses¬ 
sor may have purchased the thing from the 
plaintiff, and having then received posses 
sion of it may have afterwards sold it to 
him again.—This construction ought there¬ 
fore to be adopted ; more especially as seisin 
implies that the possessor must have made 
the first purchase ; nor can the contrary, 
indeed, be supposed, because (according to 
Mohammed) a thing cannot be sold previous 
to the seller's possession of if. although it 
be land.—The reasoning of Haneefa and 
Aboo Yoosaf is that each of the parties* in 
pleading a purchase from the other, virtually 
makes an acknowledgment of the right of 
property in the other ; and as, where each 
party makes an acknowledgment in favour 
of the other, the evidence of both must be 
set aside, according to all our doctors, so also 
in the case in question.—In reply to the 
assertion of Mohammed, it is to be observed 
that a conformity to the evidence of both is 
impracticable, m as much as the cause, 
namely, the purchase, is an object only as 
far as it is necessary to prove the existence 
of the effect, namely, right of property.— 
Now in the case in question, it is imprac¬ 
ticable to pass a decree in favour of the 
possessor's right of property, but by pre¬ 
viously admitting the plaintiff’s right ; and 
hence if the Kazee were to pass a decree in 
favour of the possessor, it is a decree upon 
the cause, namely, the purchase, which 
would be vain and useless. 

And so also, if each prove payment of the 
price, — If, in the case now under considera¬ 
tion, the witnesses of each party shoxild 
give evidence of the payment of the price 
(one thousand dirms, for instance), »n that 
case (according to Haneefa and Aboo Yoosaf) 
a Mokasa, or mutual liquidation, takes place 
with respect to both prices, provided the 
prices be on an equality either with regard 
to prompt payment, or to a payment at a 
limited period, beeause in this case the seisin 
of each party induces responsibility.—If no 
evidence be given of the payment of the 
price, in this case also, according to Moham¬ 
med, a mutual liquidation takes place, 
because the price is due from each party to 
the other respectively, provided the wit¬ 
nesses! of each separately testify to the sale, 
and also to the seisin of the article sold.— 
And here, in the opinion of all our doctors, 
the evidence of both parties falls to the 


ground ; since, even according to Mohammed, 
a conformity to the evidence of both is im¬ 
practicable in this instance ; because both 
the sales are valid, as being both made after 
seisin : moreover, no date is specified, nor 
does any argument of a date exist by which 
a preference might be given to the one claim 
rather than to the other ; they are therefore 
of equal force, and no superiority is assigned 
to the one over the other : and the evidence 
of both parties consequently is accounted of 
no force.—It is otherwise in the preceding 
case, because, as no mention is there made 
of the seision of either party, a conformity 
of the evidence of both is practicable, as has 
been already explained. 

In disputes concerning land , a decree must 
be passed in favoui of the last purchaser — 
If the thing in dispute be land, and the 
witnesses of both parties specify the dates of 
purchase, without making any mention of 
the seisin of either party, in that case, where 
the date of the plaintiff’s purchase precedes 
that of the possessor, the Kazee (according 
to Haneefa and Aboo Yoosaf) must pass a 
decree in favour of the possessor ; and the 
dispute is settled as if the plaintiff had first 
purchased the land, and then sold it to the 
possessor previous to his own seisin of it, 
which in their opinion is lawful. Moham¬ 
med, on the other band, contends that the 
Kazee ought to pass a decree in favour of 
the plaintiff ; because, as (according to him) 
the sale of land previous to the seisin of it 
is not lawful ; the land ought necessarily to 
remain with the plaintiff.—If, on the other 
hand, the witnesses of both parties give 
evidence aUo to the seisin, in that case the 
Kazee must pass a decree in favour of the 
possessor, according to all our doctors ; be¬ 
cause both sales are in such an instance 
universally admitted to be valid. Thus, how¬ 
ever, proceeds upon a supposition of the date 
of the plaintiff’s purchase being prior to 
that of the possessor’s : for if the date 
proved by the possessor be prior to that 
proved by the plaintiff, the Kazee must pass 
a decree in favour of the plaintiff, whether 
the witnesses may or may not have specified 
the seisin ; and the matter is adjusted as if 
the possessor had first purchased the thing 
from the plaintiff, and having received seisin 
of it, had afterwards sold it to the plaintiff, 
without having as yet delivered it to him; 
or as if, having delivered it, it had reverted 
to him again from some other cause. 

The production of any numbei of witnesses 
above the lawful number makes no difference 
with respect to the decree.— If one of two 
plaintiffs produce two, and the other plaintiff 
produce four witnesses still they are on an 
equal footing ; because, as the testimony of 
each two of the four witnesses is a complete 
cause, or ground of decision, it follows that 
the evidence of four witnesses amounts 
merely to two causes ; and a multiplicity of 
causes is no argument of superiority, since it 
is in the strength of a cause, and not in the 
number, that a superiority lies. 
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Case of a claim made by two person « to o 
hmise ; where one claims the half and the 
other the whole.—-I f a house in possession of 
any person be claimed by two other persons, 
one of them alleging his right to the whole, 
and the other to the half, and each bring 
evidence in proof of his claim.in this case 
the Kazee must adjudge three-fourths to the 
claimant of the whole, and one-fourth to the 
claimant of the half, according to Haneefa. 
because (agreeable to his tenets) regard 
must be had to the nature of the disnute ; 
aid as, in the present instance, no dispute 
subsists with respect to one half, that half 
goes exclusively to the claimant of the 
whole; but as there is a dispute between 
the parXies respecting the other half, and as 
they are both upon an equal footing with 
regard to the ground of their claim, that 
half therefore goes to them both in equal 
proportions.—The two disciple* allege that 
the house must be divided between the 
claimants in three equal lots, two going to 

, c . f° r th® whole, and one to the 

plaintiff for the half; because, according 
them, regard must be had to arithmetical 
proportion ; in (ther words, the plaintiff for 
the whole, in consideration of his claim, 
which is to the two halves, is entitled to two 
lots, and the plaintiff for the fnlf. in consi¬ 
deration of his claim, which is to one half, 
is entitled to one lot : the house, therefore, 
is divided between then in three lots.—If, 
on the other hand, the house in dispute be 
in the possession of the parties the whole of 
the house in that case goes to the claimant 
of the whole; for he receives the half pos¬ 
sessed by the claimant of the half in conse¬ 
quence of a decree of the Kazee (which de- 
cree must necessarily he granted him, since 
in being a claimant for the whole* he is a 
claimant for that half, without having pos¬ 
session of it, and judgment must therefore 
be given according to his evidence) ; and he 
keep the other half, of which he was him* 
seif possessed, as it is a necessary inference 
that the claim of the other plaintiff related 
only to that half of which he was in posses- 
sion, since if he were to prefer a claim to 
? r kalfi it must follow that the half 
ot which he is in possesion is held by an 
unjust tenure:—and as no claim subsists 
with respect to the half in the hands of the 
claimant of the whole, it consequents re¬ 
mains with him.—In short, the whole house 
remains with him. 

In c/aims founded upon generation re¬ 
gard murt he paid to the date stated by the 
claimant. If two persons lay claim to an 
animal, and each adduce evidence to prove 
its production, at the same time specifying 
the date, in this case the animal must be 
adjudged to the claimant whose witnesses 
specified a date apparently according with 
the age of the animal ; because, as probabi¬ 
lity is an argument in his favour, he is there¬ 
fore entitled to a preference,— If, however, 
the age of the animal be doubtful, and an 
agreement with the date on one side or the 


othernotapparent.it mu't then be adjudged 
in an equal degree to both, and the specifica¬ 
tion of dates set aside : that is, the case must 
be considered in the same light as if no dates 
had been mentioned.—If, on the other hand, 
both the dates be repugnant to the apparent 
age of the animal, the evidence of each party 
is nugatory (and such also is reported from 
Hakim), because the falsity of the evidence 
on both parts is in such a case manifest 
the animal is therefore left with the person 
who may be in possession of it. 

One party pleading a trust, and the other 
asserting an usurpation, each is upon an 
equal footing. —If t*»o. persons severally pre¬ 
fer a plea against other who is in posses¬ 
sion of a slave ; the one pleading that "the 
possessor has usurped the said slave from 
him/' and the other, that "he has com¬ 
mitted the said slave to him in trust in 
this case the Kazre must decree one half of 
the slave to each, as their claims are equally 
strong. 

Section 

Of disputes concerning Possession . 

The possession of an animal is ascertained 
by any act which implies a use of the animal 
If two men dispute the possession of an 
animal, one of them being mounted upon it* 
and the other holding the bridle, in this case 
the claim of the rider is the strongest, since 
his act of riding upon it is an act in viitue 
of right of property —In the same manner, 
also, if one of them be riding on the saddle, 
and the other on the croup, the claim of the 
person seated upon the saddle is preferable. 
It is otherwise, however, if they be mounted 
upon an animal without a saddle ; for this 
case the property of the animal is divided 
between them, as both are, with respect to 
the act of riding, upon an equal footing in 
such an instance. 

If two men contend concerning a camel, 
the one having a burden, his own property, 
upon it, and the other haying in his hand 
the Mohr or rope that guides it, the right 
of the person having the burden upon it is 
preferable, as the camel is employed in his 
service. 

The right of one using a thing is prefer - 
able to that of one laying hold of it.—I f two 
men dispute respecting an under garment, 
the one wearing it, and the other holding 
the sleeve of it, the claim of the wearer is 
preferable, as his act is evident. 

If two persons should dispute concerning 
a carpet, the one being seated upon it, and 
the other having hold of it with his hand, 
the Kazee must not pass a decree in favour 
of either. 

If two persons dispute concerning a piece 
of cloth the one enclosing great part of it 
in his hand, and the other having hold of the 
border of it, in this case the cloth is equally 
parted between them* because the greater 
uantity held by the one than the other 
oes not give a superiority of claim* as it 
goes only to‘i nish one argument or poof. 
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Right of possession ever a foundling ts 
established by his own acknowledgment. —If a 
bov* be in the possession of any person* and, 
being capable of explaining his own condi¬ 
tion, declare that "he is free", his assertion 
must be credited, in as much as he is his 
own master.—If, on the other hand, he 
dec'are himself to be the slave of some other 
person than the possessor, he is adjudged to 
be the property, of the possessor, because, in 
declaring himself a slave, he acknowledges 
that he is not his own master.— If, also, the 
boy be not capable of explaining his own 
condition, he is adjudged to be the property 
of the possessor, because not being his own 
master he is considered in the same light as 
clothes or any similar article :—and if, after 
attaining maturity, he claim his freedom, his 
plea will not be admitted, because his slavery 
during his childhood became apparent ; and 
no matter that becomes apparent can after¬ 
wards be set aside excepting upon proof t 

The court of a Serai is adjudged between 
the disputents.—I f there be ten apartments 
of a Serai in the possession of one man, and 
one apartment in the possession of another, 
and they enter into a contention respecting 
the court of the Serai, in this case the claim 
of both must be adjudged to be equal, since 
both have an equal right to the use of it, and 
to pass through it. 

A decree cannot be issued , re peating a claim 
to land, without the adduction of evidence .— 
If two men claim a piece of ground, each, 
respectively, asserting it t) be “in his 
possession," the Kazee in this case must not 
pass a decree in favour of the possession of 
either, until evidence be produced ; since 
possession of land is not of a nature to be 
actually seen by the Kazee, because of the 
impracticability of producing it in court ; and 
also, because it is necessary to prove by evi¬ 
dence whatever is concealed from the know¬ 
ledge of the Kazee.—If, therefore, either of 
the parties produce evidence in support of 
his claim, the land must be adj ldgeJ to be 
in his possessio i ; because of the establish¬ 
ment of proof, and also because possession is 
a right which is the object of desire In the 
same manner as other rights.— If both parties 
produce evidence in support of their claims, 
the ground must in that case be adjudged to 
be jointly in possession of both — If, how¬ 
ever, one of the claimants should have ma J e 
bricks upon the ground, or should have built 


•Undoubtedly meaning a foundling, or 
strayed child. 

fThe translator has omitted a case of con¬ 
siderable length, which immediately follows, 
relative to the claim of sundry persons to a 
wall, founded upon different circumstances 
which argue right of property — These cir¬ 
cumstances the translator has not been able 
to 'procure a satisfactory explanation of ; and 
they are probably such as relate to anti¬ 
quated customs in Arabia. 
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upon it, or dug a well or a ditch in it, in all 
these cases the possession must be adjudged 
to him on account of those acts. 


CHAPTER V, 

OF CLAIM OF PARENTAGE. 

A claim made by the seller of a female 
slave to a child born of her within less than 
six months after the sale, is establishea,—iF 
a person sell a female slave, and she after¬ 
wards bring forth a child, and the seller 
claim it.—in that case, provided the birth 
take place in less than six months from the 
sale, the child is adjudged to the seller, and 
the mother is his Am-Walid. This is ac- 
cording to a favourable construction of the 
law. In the opinion of Ziffer and Shafci the 
claim is null; and this is agreeable to 
analogy ; because the seller, in making the 
sale, has virtually acknowledged the child to 
be a slave, which is inconsistent with his 
plea of its being his child.—The reason for a 
more favourable construction in this par¬ 
ticular is, that as the birth happened in less 
than six months from the sile it is evident 
that the conception must have existed whilst 
the slave was in the psssession of the seller ; 
and this argues the conception to have pro¬ 
ceeded from the seller, since there is no 
reason to suppose that the woman was guilty 
of wheredom. As pregnarcy moreover, is a 
circumstance which may remain unknown 
for a time, the seller is on this account vindi¬ 
cated from the charge of prevarication or in¬ 
consistency and his claim is consequently 
valid.—Now as his claim of parentage is 
valid, it is therefore referred to the period of 
conception ; and hepc-* it appears that the 
man has sold his Am-Walid ; and as the sde 
of an Am-Walid is unlawful, it must there¬ 
fore be annulled, and the price must be re¬ 
turned by the purchaser, as having been 
unjustly obtained. 

And if the purchaser make the same claim , 
still the claim of the seller is preferred — If, 
on the other hand, the purchaser should, 
either at the same time with, or posterior to, 
the claim of the seller, claim the parentage 
of the child, in that case, also, the claim of 
the seller is preferred, because of its having 
existed prior to that of the purchaser, as 
being referred to the period of conception. 

If the birth happen within from six months 
to two years after the sale, his claim is not 
admitted without the verification of the pur¬ 
chaser —Supposing, however, the child to 
be born two years after the sale, the seller's 
claim of parentage is not in that case valid ; 
because the conception, in this instance, 
could not possibly have taken place during 
his possession of the slave, and this is the 
onlv idea under which a decision could pass 
in his favour :—his claim, therefore, cannot 
be admitted unless it be confirmed by the 
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p- .^chaser ln which case the parentage of 
the“ child is established in the seller, as, on a 
supposition of ^ marriage for this reason, 
however, the child it not free* nor is the sale 
annulled, since it is evident that the concept 
tion did not take place whilst the slave, was 
in the seller 1 a possession the child'#; free*, 
dom, therefore, is unestahlished, as well at 
the event ua freedom , of the mother,*—Sup* 
poaine, also, the. child to be born at any 
period more than yix months gnd less than 
two years from the.date of the sale,- the claim 
of parentage by the , si.l’er cannot be ad¬ 
mitted unless it he verified the purchaser ; 
n ice, in th s instance aUq, it is not absolutely 
certain that the conception took place during 
the seller's right of property, therefore there 
is r o proof, and hence the necessity of the 
verificati n of the purchaser.—If, therefor*, 
the purchaser verify the claim of the seller,; 
the parentage is established in him and the 
sale is annulled, snd, the child is free, and 
the mother becomes an Am-Walid, in the 
sana? manner as in the,first instance ; because 
the seller and the purphaser are both agreed 
in the circumstance of conception having 
taken place during the fight of property of 
the seller. 

T;ie mother becomes his Am-Walid if the j 
chifd be living at the time of the claim.—I p 
the child, having been born indess than six 
months from the sale, should die, and the 
seller should afterwards claim his parentage, 
the mother does not in that cate become his 
Am-Walid ; because she s a dependant On 
the child* with regard^# her eventual claim 
to freedom ; and the child not being extant 
to admit of its issue from the seller being 
proved, she cannot of course become his Am- 
Walid —If, on the other hand the mother 
were to die, where the child had been born 
in less than six months from the sale, and 
the seller claim his parentage, rn this case 
the parentage of fjhe child is established in 
the seller, and he is entitled to resume the 
child ; because the chili is the principal with 
respect to the establishment of the parentage 
and cannot therefore be affected by the extinc- j 
.tlon of a dependancy in the death of the mother 
-Ip this case the seller, according to Haneefa 
rmist return the whole of, the price; because 
Jt ^ecpmes apparent that he sold his Am- 
Mfalid, and Haneefa hold® that the property 
involved in an Ana-Walid is not of, an ap- 
Pliable nature, in sales and usurpations, 
and that therefore the purchaser it * not re¬ 
sponsible for it in the present instande.— In 
the ppinioq of the two disciples, howtver, he 
ought only to terun a proportion of the price 
adequate to the value of the child, because 
(according to them*) th$ property involved in 
an Am- Walid is of an appreciable nature, 
and consequently induces responsibility in a 
purchaser. 


i ler becoming an Am-Walid; 
Much would have given her .an; eventual 
claim to freedom. 


// made by the'$ellet t ‘after the mother tttfi 
been emancipated by the purchase r. it' *is 
valid : but if the child should have * been eman A 
ctrpattdby him it is »nuli. -h-It Ts- related, in' 
the jama'i.Sagheer, that if a female slave, 
being pregnant, should be sold by her- 
master, and having afterward# brought' forth 
achild, the seller should claim the child after 
she had been emancipated by the purchasert 
in this case the child is considered as the<$ff a 
spring of the seller, and' he must return to 
the purchaser a parr of -the price propor¬ 
tionate to its vjue. This aUo accords with 
the opinion of the two disciples, Haneefa 
alleges that theselier must return the vdvolC' 
of the price, in the ssme- manner in case* 
of the mother's death ; and this* ib approved. 
—If, however, the purchaser should have* 
emancipated the child only, in this case the 
claim of the seller is null.—The reason- for 
the distinction between these two cases Is as 
follows —In the former case, the child being 
the principal with regard to the claim, and 
the mother only a dependancy (as has been 
already explained), it fol'ows that the bar to 
the claim of parentage and claim of offspring 
(namely, emancipation) exists in the depen¬ 
dant, that is, in the mother;—and conse¬ 
quently cannot operate upon the child, who 
is a principal :—the claim to the child is 
therefore approved, and it is accordingly 
free ; and the parentage is established in the 
seller. The freedom of the child, moreover, 
or the rfctiblishment of parentage, do not 
necessarily infer that) the- mother also* is 
emancipated—(whence it is that the child of 
a Magroor is free, whilst the mother remains 
a slavd:—and also; that if a person marry 
the female slave of another, and 1 beget a 
child upor* her, the parentage is established 
in him, whiUt the mother continues the slave 
of her master).—In the second casej on the 
contrary.* the bar exists in the child,- who is 
the principal, and hence the daim cannot be 
made good either with respect to the 1 prin¬ 
cipal or the dependancy.—The freedom of 
the child is a bar to validity of the 
claim, because, as emancipation is incapable 
of annulment, in the same manner as a clbim 
of parentage or of offspring are incapable of 
it, they are therefore -both of equal force 
Mow, in the case > iir question, an actual 
manumission has been established on the 
part ofrthe purchaser, hilst on the part j of* 
the seller, on the other hand, is established ai 
right of claim in regard to the child, and a 
right of emancipation in regard to the 
mothc# ; but a mere right- to - a thing - cannot 
be < prosed to the actual thing itself.—It is 
also to be abserved that the purchaser's 
creating the child 1 a Mod**bbir is, in this 
respect, equivalent to the complete emanci¬ 
pation of him, as that also, is incapable of 
annulment, and is, moreover, followed, by 
certain of the effects of emancipation,— such, 
fee instance, as preventing sale. 

A claim made by the original seder, after 
a second sales is valid ; and that sate is ntlH. 
—If a person sell a slave, that has been born 
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of a fern* e slave, who was his property at 
the time of the birth,* and the purchaser 
afterwards sell him to another person, and 
the first seller then claim him, in that case 
the slave in question is his child, and the 
sale in null; because sale is capable of an¬ 
nulment, whereas the right of this person to 
chum ths parentage of the slave is incapable 
of it; the sale is accordingly annulled.—In 
the same manner* if the buyer, after, the 
purchase of the mother and son, should make 
a Mokatib of the former, or pledge him, or 
let him out to hire-f-or, if he >hould make a 
Mokatib* of the mother, or pledge her, or 
give her in marriage to some person, and the 
seller afterwards claim the child,—in any of 
these cases his claim must be admitted ; and 
all the several contracts mentioned are an¬ 
nulled, as they are all capable of annul¬ 
ment.—It is otherwise where the purchaser 
emancipates or makes a Modabbir of the 
child.—as has been already explained and 
it is also otherwise where the purchaser first 
claim him as his child, and afterwards the 
seller.—because the parentage, after having 
been established in the purchaser, cannot 
again be established in the seller, csitisa 
right which is incapable of annulment, and 
hence the case is the same as if the purchaser 
had emancipated him. 

A claim established with respect to one twin 
establishes it with respect to the oth*r also.— 
If a female s'ave bring forth twins, and the 
proprietor claim the parentage of one of 
them, in this case the estaolishment of 
parentage in him, with, respect to one of 
them, necessarily involves the same with re¬ 
spect to the other ; because they must both 
have been conceived from one reed ; for this 
reason, that by twins is understood two chil¬ 
dren born of the tame mother, and between 
the birth of whom a period of less than six 
months has inter ened,—and it is therefore 
impossible that the conception of the other 
child should have been supervenient and 
separate, as pregnancy! cannot be short of 
six months —It is related, in the Jama Sag- 
heer, that if a person be possessed of two 
slaves, twins, who had been born his pro¬ 
perty, and he should sell one of them and 
the purchaser emancipate him, and the seller 
afterwards, avow, aa his issue, the one who 
retrains in his hards-; in this case noth the 
twins are his children, and the emancipation 
ox .the purchaser « null J because, upon the 
parentage being established of the one in his 
possession, by which he becomes free ; the 
parentage and consequent freedom of the 
other are necessarily involved, as they are 


*This case supposes the child and the 
mother to be sold together, as appears by the 
context a little further on. 

tMeaning the pregnancy requisite to pro¬ 
duce a perfect child, 

S Dne effect of which is to destroy his 
t of Willa, which he would otherwise 
h»v* enjoyed. 


twins Hence, as it appears that the pur* 
chaser bought a person Who was originally 
free, it follows that his purchase and con¬ 
sequently his emancipation of him is null*— 
It is otherwise where there is only one slave, 
for in this case the buyer’s purchase and 
consequent emancipation are not liable to be 
annulled upon the seller establishing his 
claim ; whereas, in the case now under con¬ 
sideration, the emancipation of the purchaser 
is rendered null dependantly "; in other words 
freedom is first established in the slave Who 
remained in the claimant's hands, and is 
then, dependantly, established in him who 
was sold and afterwards emancipated. There 
is therefore a ma erial difference between the 
cases,* - 

. *er’ 

A claim of offspring CfwDioi tye established, 
after on acknowledgment in favour of another 
person-— If a person be possessed of a boy, 
and declare the boy to be the son of a certain 
absent slave, and afterwards dec la e him to 
be his son, nd “ this case the parentage 
although the abhent slave were to deny the 
boy to be his icson,—This is according to 
Haneefa. The* two disciples have said that 
in case the ^ denial of the slave, the 
parentage of the possessor is established.— 
A similar dingreement subsists where the 
possessor declares the boy in his possession 
to be the son of a particular person, and 
bom of his wife, and afterwards himself 
claims the parentage of him.—The reasoning 
of the two disciples is that the ackowle g- 
ment, by the master, of the boy being the son 
of his slave,ns repelled by the denial of the 
slave, whence the case becomes the same as 
if no such acknowledgment had ever been 
made.—Now, although parentage cannot be 
annulled after the establishment of it, yet 
acknowledgment of parentage is set aside by 
the denial of the person who is the object of 
it, and the acknowledgment is ascribed to 
levity or compu'sion (as if a person, l?y way 
of levity, or under the influence of compul¬ 
sion, should make an acknowledgment that 
his slave was his aon, in which case his 
acknowledgment is not valid):—the case in 
question, therefore, becomes the same as if a 
purchaser of a slave should acknowledge that 
the "seller had emancipated him,"and the 
seller deny the same/ femd the purchdsfcr then 
say that "he had himself‘emancipated him; 
for in this case last assertion of the pur¬ 
chaser is credited, and the willa-right with 
respect,to the slave thus emancipated rests 
with him; and his ackcOwfedgment with 
regard to the seller is considered as never 
having existed; so also in the case in ques- 
tic n.—It would be Otherwise if the boy should 
verify the first assertion of the possessor (that 
"he is the son of a certain absent slave/*) 


•This case has been somewhat abridged 
in the translation, and in particular^the 
matter part of it is entirely omitted ak being 
a mere repetition. 
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and the possessor himself should then claim 
the issue ; because the claim woulj in such 
a case be invalid, as having b^en preferred 
after the proof of parentage in another. It 
would also be otherwise if the slave should 
remain silent, without either confirming or 
denying the claim for, in this case also, the 
subsequent claim of the possessor would be 
invalid because the right of the person 
acknowledged relates to the boy, and there 
is a possibility that he may varify the asser¬ 
tion of the possessor.—The boy, therefore, in 
this instance, stands in the same predicament 
with tl e son of a woman who has been 
required to make asservation, and whose 
parentage cannot be proved by any other 
than the imprecator (namely, the husband of 
the woman), who has the power of afterwards 
contradicting himself, and declaring that the 
said son is his i>sue.--Haneefa, on the other 
hand, argues that parentage is a matter 
which, after proof, cannot be set aside ; nor 
can the acknowledgment of such a matter be 
undone by the rejection of the person who 
is the object of it ; it therefore continues m 
force notwithstanding the rejection ; and 
1 ence the claim of the master, sabsequent to 
*uch acknowledgment, is invalid, although 
the slave should contradict the acknowledg¬ 
ment ; in the same manner as if a person 
should bei.r testimony to the parentage of an 
infant, and his testimony being set aside 
from suspicion, he should then claim the said 
infant as his son ; in which case his claim 
would not be valid ; and so also in the case 
in question. The ground on which this pro¬ 
ceeds is that the right of the person in ques¬ 
tion (namely, he slave) relates to the boy. 
insomuch that, if the slave should verify 
the assertion of the master subsequent to a 
contradiction, the parentage of the boy is 
established in the slave : and, in the same 
manner, the right of the boy is connected 
with the acknowledgment of the master ; and 
hence the acknowledgment cannot be set 
aside by the contradiction of the slave.*— 
With respect to the case of a purchaser 
acquiring the right of Willa, adduced by the 
two disciples as analogous to this, it may be 
replied that a disagreement subsists concern¬ 
ing this case also ; as Haneefa does not 
admit the doctrine there advanced :—or, if 
it be admitted, still there subsits this differ¬ 
ence between it and the case in question, that 
Willa is capable of annulment,—in other 
words, the right of Willa in one person is 
sometimes set aside in favour of another, 
when any supervenient circumstance occurs 
to strengthen the claims of that other. Thus, 
if Zeyd should contract his female slave in 
marriage with the slave of Khalid, and after 


"Because a declaration which tends to 
establish a right cannot be revoked : and, in 
the case in question, the right of the boy 
is to have his parentage established and 

ascertained. 


their having issue should emancipate the 
mother, in this case the right of Willa, or 
patron <ge, over the child, belongs to Zeyd ; 
but if afterwards Khalid should emancipate 
his slave, who is the father of 'he child, then 
the right of Willa oyer the child would be 
annulled in Zeyd, ana would vest in Khalid* 
the emancipator of the father, since the right 
derived from the emancipation of the father 
is stronger than that derived from the eman¬ 
cipation of the mother :—whereas, in the 
case exemplified by the two disciples, the 
establishment of the right of Willa in the 
seller ol the slave rests on the supposition of 
tiic seller, after h»vmg contradicted the pur¬ 
chase. agam contradicting himself, and 
verifying ihe assetti in of the purchase ; and 
when, in this state ot suspended Willa, a 
circumstance intervenes which operates as a 
I stronger cause for the establishment of the 
j Willa in the purchaser, the suspended Willa 
j in the seller becomes null. — The circum- 
| stance here alluded to is the assertion of the 
| purchaser that '‘he emancipated the slave 
and this operates as a stronger cause since it 
gives immediate freedom to the slave in con¬ 
sequence of his being the property of the 
purchaser, whereas the emancipation of the 
seller does not give immediate freedom, as it 
rests upon the verification of the purchaser, 
and hence becomes null on the supervention 
of a stronger cause ; because Willa is capable 
: of annulment ; contrary to parentage, as has 
| been already explained.—From this doctrine 
; of Haneefa, that the possessor’s acknow- 
• ledgment of the boy being the son of his 
( slave cannot afterwards be set aside by the 
j contradiction of the person who is the subject 
of that acknowledgment,—and that, conse¬ 
quently, and subsequent claim of the pos¬ 
sessor to the parentage of the child will not 
be valid,—it follows that a decree may be 
founded upon it for establishing the validity 
of a father’s selling his son begotten upon 
his slave ; for, in order to remove any appre¬ 
hensions from the mind of the purchaser of 
his afterwards claiming his son, and thereby 
rendering the sale null, he may make an 
acknowledgment of the issue in favour of 
another, by which means he will effectually 
preclude the possibility of himself afterwards 
preferring a valid claim to him 

A claim of parentage made by a Christian 
is pr fercble to a claim of bondage advanced 
by a Mussulman.—lF a boy be in the posses¬ 
sion of two men, of whom one is a Mussul¬ 
man and the other a Christian, and the 
Christian assert that “he is his son,” and 
the Mussulman that “he is his slave,” he 
must in this case be decreed to be the son of 
the Christian, and free ; because, although 
the religion of Islam have a superiority, yet 
that sui eriority is allowed to operate only in 
cases which are balanced against each other ; 
but there is no balance between a claim of 
offspring and of bondage ; the claim of the 
Christian is therefore admitted ; because 
this is attended with a great benefit to the 
boy, since it procures him immediate free- 
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dom, and (as may also be expectei) iuture 
faith, inasmuch as the arguments for the 
unity of the Godhead are evident and plain ; 
whereas, if a contrary decree be passed (that 
is, if the boy should be decreed to be th« 
slave of the Mussulman, and not the son of 
the Christian), in that case the true faith in 
the boy would be established merely from 
dependance, whilst he must be precluded 
from freedom, as not having the power 
himself to acquire it.—If, however both the 
Mussulman and the Christian claim the 
issue, the claim of the Mussulman trust in 
thi’t case be preferred, on account of the 
superiority due to the true faith, and 
because of the superior advantage that 
would result to the boy. 

A claim of parentage , by a married 
woman, is not admitted, unless at least one 
woman testify to the birth. —If a married 
woman should claim parentage, as if she 
should say, "this boy in my arms is my 
son/'her claim is not valid unless the birth 
be attested by the' testimony of one woman ; 
because the claim so made relates to another, 
and is therefore not admitted unless sup¬ 
ported by proof : in contradiction to the case 
of a father, as his claim of parentage relates 
purely to himself.—(It is to be observed that 
the testimony of the midwife alone is suffi¬ 
cient with respect to birth, since the object 
of the testimony is merely to ascertain that 
the child in question is the identical child 
which the said woman brought forth ; whilst 
parentage, on the other hand, is established 
on the ground of the mother of the child 
being the wife of the husband :—it is, more¬ 
over, recorded, in the Nakl Saheeh, that the 
Prophet accepted the testimony of a mid¬ 
wife, in a case of birth.) 

Or (if she be in her edit) one man and two 
women. —If however the woman in ques¬ 
tion be in her edit from a complete divorce, 
the testimony of the midwife alone does not 
suffice with respect to the birth;—on the 
contrary, that of two men, or of one man 
and two women, is requisite —( This is the 
doctrine according to the opinion of Ha- 
neefa, as has been already mentioned in 
treating of divorce.) 

If the woman be neither married, nor in 
her edit from divorce, in this case lawyers 
have asserted that the parentage of the 
child # is established by herself ; her own 
assertion on this head being admitted ; since, 
in this case, it does not operate upon, or 
affect, any other person.—But if, being mar¬ 
ried, she should say, "this is my son, be¬ 
gotten by this my husband," and the husband 
verify the same, there is in this case no occa¬ 
sion for one witness to prove the birth, since 
the acknowledgment of the husband renders 
it unnecessary. 

But if her husband verify her claim, there 
is no occasion for such evidence, —If the boy 
be in the joint possession of the wife and 
her husband, and the husband should say 
"this boy is my son, begotten not on this 
woman but on another," and the woman 


should say "this is my son, begotten by 
another husband," in this case the boyis 
decreed to be their son, because of the pro¬ 
bability of the thing founded upon their 
joint possession of the boy, and their con¬ 
nection with each other as husband and 
wife. Besides, the assertion of each has a 
tendency to destroy the right of the other, 
and therefore that of neither out to be 
adopted, —This case resembles that where 
each of two men, having jointly the posses¬ 
sion of a piece of cloth, asserts that it is the 
joint property of himself and some other 
person, in which case the cloth is adjudged 
to be the property of the two possessor.— 
There is, however, this difference between 
these two cases,—that in the case of the 
cloth, the other persons, in favour of whom 
the parties have respectively made an acknow¬ 
ledgment, are admitted to a participation 
in the shares of their respective acknow¬ 
ledgers, because of the subject of conten¬ 
tion (namely, the cloth) being capable of 
division ;—whereas, in the case in question, 
the persons referred to are not admitted to 
a participation in the right of the acknow¬ 
ledger, since parentage (which is the subject 
of it) does not admit of participation. 

Case of a person begetting a child upon a 
female slave, under an erroneous possession. 
—If a person purchase a female slave, and 
beget a child upon her, and claim it, after its 
birth, as his issue, and it afterwards appear 
that the slave had not been the propel ty of 
the seller, in this case the purchaser must 
give, to the richtful master of the slave, the 
value which the child may bear at the time 
of contention,—and the child is free ; first, 
because he is the offspring of a Magroor : for 
a Magroor is defined to be a person who be¬ 
gets a child upon a woman, on the belief of 
her being his property—(or whom he has in 
that belief married),—and who afterwards 
proves to be the property of another ; and 
this definition of a Magrooi is exactly appli¬ 
cable to the person in question ; the issue 
of a Magroor is therefore free for an equiva¬ 
lent, according to all the companions :—in the 
second place, a regard must be had to the 
right of both parties.—The said child is 
therefore completely free, in behalf of his 
father, and a slave in behalf of the plaintiff, 
namely, the proprietor of his mother.—Now, 
since the child remains in the possession of 
the father without any transgression or un¬ 
warrantable act on the part of the father, the 
father is therefore not responsible for it un¬ 
less he become a bar to the seisin of it by the 
proprietor (in the same manner as is decreed 
in the case of the child of an usurped female 
slave) ; and he is a bar only wh^re, the plain¬ 
tiff having demanded the child, he [ the 
father] refuses to surrender him ; whence it 
is that the value of the child is estimated 
from the day of contention, ss it is then that 
the bar begins to operate. If, therefore, the 
child should die in the possession of the 
father, without any contention having hap¬ 
pened, the father is in no degree responsible, 
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since no bar had taken place ; and hence, 
also, if the child should die possessed of pro¬ 
perty, the father inherits it, as the child was 
completely free in right of his father — 
If, on the other hand, the father should ktll 
the son, he must in this case make compen¬ 
sation for the value, since he himself ope¬ 
rated as a bar the proprietor's right —In 
the same manner also, if any other than the 
father were to kill the child, and the father 
exact the fine of blood, he must pay the value 
to the proprietor; became, although the 
child be destroyed, yet the compensation re¬ 
mains whole and entire in the hands of the 
father (since the fine of blood is a compen¬ 
sation) ; and, as the existence of the compen¬ 
sation is equivalent to the existence of the 
thing itself, and the bar the compensation 
is equivalent to the bar to the thing itself, it 
follows that it is incumbent on him to give 
the value, in the same manner as it would 
have been incumbent on him in case of the 
existence of the child. —It is to be observed 
that the purchaser, after paying a compensa¬ 
tion for the value of the child, is entitled to 
receive the said value from the seller, since 
the seller was responsible to him for the 
safety and preservation of it ; he is therefore 
entitled to exact from the seller the value of 
the child, in the same manner as the price of 
the mother.—It is diffeient, however, with 
respect to the Akir, or fine of trespass, as he 
is not entitled to exact that from the seller. 
—The purchaser, therefore, as having had 
carnal knowledge of a woman who was the 
property of another, although he be exempted 
from punishment for whoredom, because of 
the doubt which existed, is notwithstanding 
required to pay to the proprietor an Akir, or 
fine of trespass ;—but he must not demand 
a reimbursement for the Akir from the seller, 
because he became liable to pay it for the 
commission of an act of which he himself 
reaped the sole benefit. 


BOOK XXV. 

OF IKRAR OR ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 

Definition of the term .— Ikrar, in the lan¬ 
guage of the law, means the notification or 
avowal of the right of another upon one’s 
•elf.—The person making such acknowledg¬ 
ment is termed Mookir ;—the person in whose 
favour the acknowledgment is made is termed 
Mookir-lee-hoo ; and the thing which is the 
subject of the acknowledgment is termed 
Mookir-be-hee. 

Chap. I—Introductory. 

Chap. II. Of Exceptions, and what is 
accmed equivalent to Exception 

Chap, in.—Of Acknowledgments made 
by Sick Persons, 


CHAPTER I. 

Acknowledgment, proceeding from a compe~ 
tent person , is binding upon the acknowledger. 
—When a person possessing sanity of mind, 
and arrived at the age of maturity, makes in 
acknowledgment of a right, such acknow¬ 
ledgment is binding upon him, whether the 
subject of it be known or unknown ; because 
avknowledgment (as has been already ex- 
pla.ned) is nn avowal of the right of another 
| upon one’s self: and by acknowledgment the 
right of another becomes binding ;—and this 
argues the establishment of such right; be¬ 
cause, property being desired by all men, it 
is not likely that any person would falsely 
establish th* right of another to a part of his 
own besides, the Prophet ordered Maaz to 
be stoned in consequence of his acknowledge 
i ment of whoredom. 

But not upon tiny other person — It is pro¬ 
per, in 1 his place, to observe that acknow¬ 
ledgment is a defective proof,—in other words 
it operates only upon the person of the ac¬ 
knowledger, and not upon that of another, 
since over that he has no power. 

The points that establish competency are 
freedom —Freedom is established as a neces¬ 
sary qua’ification in an acknowledger, in 
order that his acknowledgment may be valid, 
absolutely—(that is to say, with respect to 
property and the like) : for although a privi¬ 
leged slave be, virtually, the same as a tree- 
man with res iect to acknowledgement, yet 
the acknowledgment of an inhibited slave is 
not valid with respect to property, but merely 
with respect to punishment or retaliation.— 
The reason of this is that the ackowledgment 
of an inhibited slave induces the obligation of 
a Jebt upon himself ; and his self being the 
property of his master, it is consequently the 
same as if he had made an acknowledgment 
in regard to another which is not lawful.— 
It is otherwise with respect to a privileged 
slave; for his acknowledgment is valid, as 
his master, in privileging him, does virtually 
assent to his contracting debts —It is other¬ 
wise, also, with respect to the acknowledg¬ 
ment of inhibited slaves, in cases of punish¬ 
ment and retaliation ; for if an inhibited 
slave should say "I have committed whore¬ 
dom with a certain woman,”—or ”1 have 
killed a certain person.”—his acknowledg¬ 
ment would in these cases be valid ; since a 
slave, in matter* relative to punishment and 
retaliation, is allowed to assume his original 
condition of freedom (whence it is that the 
acknowledgment of his master with regard 
to him in these cases is invalid). 

Sanity of mnd, and maturity.— Sanity of 
mind, and maturity of years, are also neces¬ 
sary conditions in acknowledgment, because 
the acknowledgment of an infant or an idiot 
is invalid, as neither has any power to assume 
an obligation upon himself. The acknow¬ 
ledgment of a privileged infant is, however, 
valid, as he virtually a major. 

Acknowledgment is not invalidated by 
ignorance of the subject.—I gnorance, with 
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respect to the subject, is not destructive of 
the validity of acknowledgment, since it 
sometimes happens that an unknown right 
is due ; as where, for instance, a person 
destroys something belonging to another, 
of which the value was not known to the 
owner,—or gives a person a wound, of 
which the specific fine is not known at the 
instant.—or, wh re a person has accounts 
to settle with another, and of which he 
knows not the exact balance in fav >ur of 
the other. Acknowledgment, moreover, is 
an intimation of the right of another ; and 
the acknowledgment of an unknown right 
is therefore valid. 

But it is so, by ignorance of the person in 
whose favour the acknowled ment is made — 
(It is otherwise where the person in whose 
favour the acknowledgment is made is un¬ 
known ; for this is invalid: as a right or 
claim cannot rest in an unknown person.) 
—As the acknowledgment, therefore, of an 
unknown right is valid, the acknowledger 
must be required to define the unknown 
thing, since it is with him that the igno¬ 
rance originates in the same manner as 
where a person emancipates one o* to 
slaves,—in which case he is required to 
specify the one to whom the emancipation 
applies.—If the acknowledger should refuse 
to make the specification, then the Kazee 
must compel him ; since it is incumbent 
upon him to disengage himself from the 
responsibility founded upon a valid acknow¬ 
ledgment, which he has incurred, and this 
cannot be effectual but by a specification. 

Acknowledgment generally made mutt be 
specified to relate to something of a valuable 
nature — If a person say "I owe a thing (or 
a right) to a certain person,” it is incumbent 
on him to specify something valuable ; be¬ 
cause he has acknowledged an obligation ; 
and a thing which does not bear value in¬ 
duces no obligation : if, therefore, he specify 
something which bears no value, it is con¬ 
sidered as a retractation of his acknowledg¬ 
ment ; which in temporal concerns is not 
admitted.—In the same manner, also, if a 
person should say ”i have usurped a thing 
from a certain person,” it is incumbent on 
him to explain it to be something bearing 
value, and to the taking of which there 
existed some bar and prevention; since 
usurpation is not established unless there 
be a bar to the taking of it ; and accord¬ 
ing to established custom there is no 
bar where the thing in question bears no 
value. 

And if more be claimed than the acknow¬ 
ledger specifies , his assertion , upon oath t is 
credited —If a person make an acknowledg¬ 
ment with respect to an unknown thing, or 
an unknown right, and define it to be some¬ 
thing bearing value, and the person in whose 
favour the acknowledgment is made should 
claim more than is defined by the acknow¬ 
ledger,—in this case the assertion of the 
acknowledger, corroborated by an oath, 
must be credited. 


An acknowledgment , expressed under the 
general term property , must be received 
according to the explanation of the acknow¬ 
ledger —If a person say “property* is due 
by me to a certain person,” he must explain 
the amount; and his explanation must be 
credited, whether it be great or small, since 
great and small are alike applicable to pro¬ 
perty.—If, however, he specify less than one 
dirm, it is not to be admitted, since, in com¬ 
mon usage, any thing short of a dirm is not 
reckoned property. 

But if made to a great property , it cannot 
means less than what constitutes a Neisab in 
the property to which it relates .—If he 
should say “a great property is duo by me,’, 
then, provided he explain it to be less than 
two hundred dirrns, it cannot bo admitted 
according to the two disciples (and also 
according to one report from Haneefa); be¬ 
cause, where he describes the property in 
question, as being considerable, his expla¬ 
nation to any amount short of two hundred 
dirms is not to be credited ; for, if it wore 
otherwise, his description of great would be 
idle and nugatory, since the smallest sum 
which can properly be termed great i 9 that 
which constitutes a Nisab in Zakat f— 
namely, two hundred dirms ; as it is the 
possession of this sum which brings a per¬ 
son within the description of wealthy.— 
There is another opinion ascribed to Hanoefa 
that the explanation, if it be less than 
ten dirms (which is the Nisab fixed for 
theft) must not he admitted ; because ten 
dirms are what may property be termed a 
great property, whence it is that, for the 
theft of that quantity, the hand of man 
(which is otherwise sacred) is cut off.— 
What is here advanced respects an acknow¬ 
ledgment of great property in dirms.—But 
if he should have said “I owe great pro¬ 
perty of deenars,” then the amount due is 
fixed at twenty Miskals. In camels it is 
twenty-five ; because the smallest Nisab 
of camels upon which a camel is due in 
Zakat, is twenty-five X —In all property not 
subject to Zakat. the explanation is required 
to amount to a Nisab with respect to the 
value ; § that- is to say, if the acknowledger 
explain to the value of a Nisab his acknow¬ 
ledgment is to be credited ; but if to less, 
it must be rejected.—I f the acknowledger 
should say, “I owo large properties,” the 
smallest specification that can in that case 
be admitted is three Nisabs, of that species 
of property to which the acknowledgment 
relates ; because the word properties is 


•Arab. Mai; meaning property in each, 
or in the precious metals, Ac,, in opposition 
to Rakht and Matta, which are particularly 
applied to goods and effects. 

+See Vol, I., p. I. 

JUpon which a Zakat is paid of a year¬ 
ling camel's colt. (See Vol. T. p 5). 

§ See Vol., pp. 9 and 10. 
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plural, and the smallest degree of plurality 
is three. 

Case « of acknowledgment relating to 
many dirms —If a person should say **I 
owe many dirms/* his explanation is not 
admitted to an amount short of ten dirms, 
according to Haneefa.—The two disciples 
maintain that it is not to be admitted to an 
amount short of two hundred ; because a 
proprietor of a Nisab (namely, two hundred 
dirms) is held to be opulent—(not one who is 
possessed of a smaller number,) whence it is 
that the proprietor of a Nisab is required to 
aid and assist others, and not he who is pos¬ 
sessed of a smaller number.—The reasoning 
of Haneefa is founded upon principles pecu¬ 
liar to the Arabic language. 

Or to dirms general y —If the acknow¬ 
ledger should say "l owe dirms,” he is 
supposed to mean three, as that is the least 
number of plurality, But if he should him¬ 
self explain a larger number, it must be 
admitted, as the word dirms may be applied 
to any number,--The weight of the dirms 
must be estimated from what is customary.* 

Section 


Acknowledgement made in favour of an 
embryo |(»n virtue of bequest or inheritance 
is valid. —If a person say "I am bound, for 
a thousand dirms, to the conception in the 
womb of a Certain woman; and afterwards 
add that “the said sum is due in virtue of 
a bequest of a particular person”—or that 
"it is the right of the conception in virtue 
of inheritance from its parent ”—the ac¬ 
knowledgment so made is valid, in as much 
as it relates (in these instance®) to a cause 
which is fit and adequate to the establish¬ 
ment of a right to property in a conception. 

Provided the birth take place within a 
probable period. —If, therefore, the woman 
should afterwards bring forth a living child 
within such a period as evinces the concep¬ 
tion to have existed in the womb at the 
time of the acknowledgment, the acknow¬ 
ledger is bound to the child for a thousand 
dirms, 

And if the embryi prove st.ll born, the 
thing acknowledged must be divided among 
the heirs ; or, if twins be born, it must be 
divided between them .—If, on the other 
hand, the woman should bring forth a dead 
child, the acknowledgment in that case re¬ 
lates to the testator or the inheritee, and the 
amount of it must accordingly be divided 
amongst their heirs ; because the acknow¬ 
ledgment was in reality in favour of the 


*A considerable portion of the text which 
immediately follows has been omitted by the 
translator, as the cases which it contains, 
relating entirely to verbal cirticism, cannot 
easily be translated, and are such as belong 
more properly to the province of gramma¬ 
rians than of lawyers. 


testator, or the inheritee, and was to vest in 
the offspring only on con ition of its being 
bom alive, which did not afterwards take 
place. —If the woman should bring forth 
two living children, then the thing acknow¬ 
ledged must be divided equally between 
them. 

But if such acknowledgment be ascribed 
to an imposs ble cause , it is null —If a person 
say " I am bound to the conception of a 
certain woman for a thousand dirms, being 
the price of an article I purchased from the 
said conception,” or “oeing money borrowed 
from it.”—no obligation rests upon the ac¬ 
knowledger, as he explained it to arise from a 
cause which could not have happened, since 
a conception is incapable of either lending 
or selling. 

And so alsj if it be made without specify¬ 
ing any cause.—U a person acknowledge 
his being bound to a conception, without 
specifying the cause, such acknowledgment 
(according to Aboo Yoosaf) is invalid. 
Mohammed maintains that it is valid ; for, 
as ackowledgment is proof, it is necessary 
to fulfil it a far as mav be practicable ; and 
it is practicable to fulfil it, in the present in 
stance, by construing the cause to have been 
such as was competent to the establishment 
of it right of property in the conception 
The argument of Aboo Yoosaf is that an 
acknowledgment, when absolute, is con¬ 
strued to be in virtue of traffic (whence it- 
is that the acknowledgment of a privileged 
slave, or of one ?ut of the two partners by 
recipocity, is understood to be an acknow¬ 
ledgment founded upon traffic) ; the case, 
therefore, is the same as if the acknowledger 
had expressly specified the cause to be 
traffic and as that would have been in¬ 
valid, so also is it invalid where the cause is 
understood to be such from implication. 

Acknowledgment relating to a thing exist¬ 
ing, but not yet produced, is valid. ~-1f a per¬ 
son acknowledge the conception of a female 

slave, or the offspring of a goat, to be due 
to another, such acknowledgment is bind¬ 
ing ; since it would have been valid it 
he had bequeathed either of these and 
his intention is it therefore construed to be 

Acknowledgment of a debt, under a con¬ 
dition ofioption. is valid, and the 
becomes null- If a person should make 
acknowledgment that "he owes pother 
a thousand dirms upon an optional condi¬ 
tion*' (in other words, if he should say the 
said amount is due by me (or, from me), but 
I have an option of three days the con¬ 
dition of option is in this case nuh. since 
optional conditions are instituted w.th a view 
to annulment, whereas an acknowledgment 
is a notification or avowal, which is binding, 
the acknowledgment, therefore, is in this 
case binding, and is not rendered null by 
the nullity of the condition. 
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OF EXCEPTION ; AND WHAT IS DEEMED 
EQUIVALENT TO EXCEPTION.* 

The exception of a part of the thing 
acknowledged is valid, if immmediately joined 
with the acknowledgment ; hut xf the whole 
be excepted, the exception is not attended to. 
—If a person make an acknowledgment of a 
thing in favour of another, adding an excep- 
ion of part of the thing so acknowledged, 
uch exception is valid ; and the acknow¬ 
ledger becomes bound for the remainder, 
whether the exception be great or small ; 
provided, however, that it be immediately 
joined to the acknowledgment.f If. on 
the contrary, he except the whole of the 
thing acknowledged, the acknowledgment 
is in that case binding, and the exception 
null ; because this u in fact a retractation, 
not an exception ; for exception supposes the 
remainder of a part after the deduction of 
the thing excepted from the whole ; but 
after the deduction of the whole there is no 
remainder : it is therefore a retractation, and 
consequently nud 

The exception must be homogeneous with 
the acknowledgment \ otherw se it is invalid, 
—If a person say "1 am bound to a certain 
personfor a hundred dirms, with the excep¬ 
tion of one deenar" (or “of one Kafeez of 
wheatj"), then according to the two dis¬ 
ciples he is bound for A hundred dirms, 
with the exception of on«j deenar (or of one 
Kafeez of wheat) —If, on the contrary, he 
should say “I owe a hundred dirms, with 
the exception of one piece of cloth:'’ the 
exception so made is pot valid.—Mohammed 
maintains that the excepticn is invalid in 
both cases.—Shafei/ on the other hand, holds 
that in both cases ft is valid.—The argument 
of Mohammed is that an exception means a 
deduction from the thing mentioned in the 
preceding part of the sentence, which cannot 
be established where the thing excepted is 
not of the same genus with the thing from 
which it is excepted. The argument of 
Shafei is that the thing excepted, and that 
from which the exception is made, are of 
one and the same genus, as being both valu¬ 
ables,—»The argument of the two disciples is 
that in the former instance, the thing itself, 
and the exception from it, are of the same 
genus as they are both pice :—deenars are 
evidently so :—and things estimable by 
weight, or by measurement of capacity, are 
so likewise, according to their qualities;— 


•"What is deemed equivalent to excep¬ 
tion,"—that is, reservation of any kind, &c. 

t That is. that it be expressed in the same 
sentence with the acknowledgment. 

X Grain is united with money in accounts, 
both being considered as of the same genus, 
since both are equally price (that is, standards 
of value), and may be equally used to repre¬ 
sent property. (See Partnership, note Vol. 
II, p. 222.) 
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is other words they become so upon their 
qualities being explained.—In the second 
instance, on the contrary (where the excep¬ 
tion is cloth), the thing excepted, and that 
from which the exception is made, are of 
different genus, as cloth is not price in any 
shape, neither in respect of itself, nor in 
respect of its description or quality ; and 
accordingly, cloth is not due in any contract 
of exchange, excepting that of Stllim (that 
is, where the price is advanced to the seller 
beforehand) —Now wnatever is price has this 
fitness, that it may be set in comparison with 
dirms or deenars, and may consequently, in 
a proportionate degree, be excepted from 
them ; —whereas on the other hand, what¬ 
ever cannot be stated as price has not a fit¬ 
ness of being compared with dirms and 
deenars, and consequently cannot be stated 
as an exception from them, since the propor¬ 
tion cannot be ascertained. 

A reservation of the will of God renders 
the acknowledgment null. — If a person make 
an acknowledgment, with this proviso “if it 
please God/' he is not then liable for any 
thing; because (according to Aboo Yoosaf), 
a reservation of the pleasure of God is either 
an annulment of the acknowledgment, or a 
suspension of it ; and the achnowledgment 
is null on either supposition :—or, because 
(as Mohammed argues) it is equivalent to an 
acknowledgment suspended upon a cot dition, 
which is null, as in acknowledgment does 
not admit of being suspended on a condition, 
since acknowledgment is an avowal, which 
! cannot be made conditional ; for if it be true 
it cannot be rendered false by a default ot 
the condition; or on the contrary, if it be 
False it cannot be rendered true by the fulfil" 
ment of the condition :—or, lastly, because 
the acknowledgment is suspended on a cir¬ 
cumstance which it is impossible to ascer- 
I?i ln ’T^ * 8 otherwise where a person says 
I acknowledge a hundred dirms to be due 
by me to a particular person on my death,"— 
or “upon the arrival of a particular month," 
~ or “upon the festival of breaking Lent," 
—because in these cases the acknowledgment 
is not suspended upon a condition, as this is 
merely an explanation of the time and is 
therefore a postponing of the thing ackow- 
ledged, and not a suspension ; whence it is 
that if the person in whose favour the ac¬ 
knowledgment is made can prove the falsity 
of the postponement, the thing becomes due 
to him immediately. 

In an acknowledgment regarding a house , 
an exception of the foundation is invalid. —If 
a person make an acknowledgment of a house 
in favour of another, and except the founda¬ 
tion, both the house and the foundation are 
the right of the person in whose favour the 
acknowledgment is made; because the founda¬ 
tion is included in the house from its depen- 
dancy, and not from its being comprehended 
in the word house ; and an exception is valid 
only where it relates to something compre¬ 
hended in the thing expressed, according to 
the meaning of the word. It is to be observed 
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that the stone in a ring, or the trees of an 
orchard, stand, in the same relation to the 
ring or the orchard as the foundation does to 
a house, because neither the word ring nor 
orchard applies to the stone or the trees, but 
are both included merely as. dependants. It 
is otherwise where a person makes an acknow¬ 
ledgment of a house in favour of another, 
excepting from it an indefinite portion, or a 
specific apartment, as the exception in these 
cases relates to a thing which is comprehended 
in the word house. 

An exception of the court-yard of a house 
is admitted. —Ip a person say “the founda¬ 
tion of this house belongs to me, and the Sihn 
(mean : ng the court-yard) to a particular per¬ 
son then the person in whose favour ihe 
acknowledgment is made is entitled to the 
court-yard, and the foundation is the pro¬ 
perty of the acknowled&er. It is therefore, in 
fact, the same as if the acknowledger had 
declared that “all the ground free of build¬ 
ing is the property of such a person." It 
would be otherwise if, instead of Sihn. he 
were to mention the word Arz [earth], for 
in that case the foundation as well as the 
house would become the property of the per¬ 
son in whose favour the acknowledgment is 
made ; because an acknowledgment of the 
ground is an acknowledgment of the founda¬ 
tion, as much as an acknowledgment of the 
house itself ; for the ground is the original 
thing, and the foundation is included along 
with it as a dependant—In an acknowledg¬ 
ment of the ground, therefore, the founda¬ 
tion is ir eluded as a dependant, in the same 
manner as it would be included in the house 
itself; and hence the exception is invalid. 

A reservation of non-delivery of the article 
is done away by the delivery of it to the 
acknowledger. —If a person acknowledge a 
debt of a thousand dirms to another, as the 
price of a slave which he had purchased 
from that other, but which he had not re¬ 
ceived from him, in that case, if the slave 
be specific (as if he had said, “as the price 
of this slave”), the person in whose favour 
the acknowledgment is made must be desired 
to deliver up the slave and receive a thou¬ 
sand dirms, on pain of forfeiting his claim.— 
The compiler of the Hedaya remarks that 
this case admits of several statements.—I. 
That which has been already made, and 
which proceeds on the supposition of the 
acknowledgers assertion of the purchase 
and the non-delivery being verified by the 
person in whose favour the acknowledgment 
is made; and in which the law stands as 
above expounded, because the mutual agree¬ 
ment of the parties is equivalent to actual 
inspection.—II. Where the person in whose 
favour the acknowledgment is made denies 
the sale of the particular slave alleged by 
the acknowledger, and declares that ' the 
slave in question in his property and it is 
another slave he sold to him —in which 
case the acknowledger is. liable for the 
amount; since he acknowledges a sum due, 
on the supposition c f the existance of a slave 


which he had purchased ; and consequently 
upon the other person's declaration of the 
existence of the slave sold, he becomes liable 
for the amount. 

Objection. —It would appear that the 
acknowledger is not responsible for the 
amount, since he acknowledges his debt of a 
thousand dirms for the purchase of a specific 
slave ; whereas the person in whose favour 
the acknowledgment is made claim the said 
debt for the sale of another slave.—Now as 
acknowledgment is binding only from the 
particular cause which is assigned for it and 
the cause m this case if contradicted by the 
person in whose favour the acknowledgment 
is made it follows that the acknowledgment 
is not valid. 

Reply. —The contradiction, with respect 
to the cause, after their mutual agreement as 
to the existence of the obligation, is of no 
effect. Thus if a person acknowledge his 
responsibility to another for a thousand 
dirms. as ‘ for goods purchased from him,” 
and the person in whose favour the acknow¬ 
ledgment is made assert the obligation in 
question to have arisen from usurpation or 
loan, still the acknowledger is responsible 
for the amount : and also in the case in 
question.—III. Where the person in whose 
favour the acknowledgment is made declares 
the slave in question to be his own property, 
and denies his having sold him ; in which 
case the acknowledger is exempted from any 
obligation, because he has acknowledged the 
pr 'perty to be due only as in return for the 
slave, and consequently, without that, it is 
not due from him. 

But in case of a disagreement with respect 
to the article, both parties must be sworn .—If, 
however, in this casi, the person in whose 
favour the acknowledgment is made should 
further declare that “he had sold another 
slave to him [the acknowledger],” both 
parties must be sworn : because they are 
both defendants, as they reciprocally deny 
the assertions of each other : —-and upon each 
taking on oath, the obligation involved in 
the acknowledgment is annulled, and the slave 
remains with the person in whose favour 
the a knowledgment was made. 

If the article be not specific, the reservation 
is not regarded. — What is here advanced 
proceeds on a supposition of the slave being 
specific : for if a person acknowledge a debt 
of a thousand dirms, due to another, for a 
slave that he had purchased from him, with 
out specif oily describing the slave, the 
acknowledger is in that case responsible for 
a thousand dirms :—and his assertion, that 
“he had not received the slave,” is not to be 
regarded, according to Haneefa, whether he 
connect such assertion with his acknowledg¬ 
ment, or make it separately : because such 
assertion is a retraction of his acknowledg¬ 
ment ; for this reason, that in acknowledg¬ 
ing a thousand dirms to be due from him, 
he assumes an obligation to that amount; 
and his denial of the receipt of the indefinite 
slave is repugnant to this obligation, as the 
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price is not due for an indefinite slave, heciuse 
of the uncertainty :—and this, whether the 
uncertainty be interwoven in the contract 
(as where a person purchases one of two 
slaves), or supervenient upon it (as where a 
person purchases a specific slave out of a 
great number, and afterwards both the buyer 
and the seller forget the slave that had been 
purchased) ; because the uncertainty is a bar 
to the delivery, since the purchaser may al¬ 
ways deny whatever slave is produced by the 
seller to be the one purchased : the uncer¬ 
tainty, therefore, is a bar to the obligation 
of the price ; and such being the case, the 
acknowledger, in denying the receipt of the 
slave, virtually retracts his acknowledgment, 
which is not allowed —The two disciples 
allege that if the person in whose favour the 
acknowledgment is made should verify the 
acknowledger's assertion, by declaring the 
debt of one thousand dirms to be due for the 
price of a slave, the acknowledger's declara¬ 
tion of his not having received the slave is 
in that case to be credited ; nor is any thing 
whatever due from him, whether such decla¬ 
ration have been conjoined with the acknow¬ 
ledgment, or otherwise.—But if the person 
in whose favour the acknowledgment is made 
contradict the acknowledger, wi’h respect to 
the debt being for the price of a slave, assert¬ 
ing it to be due for some other goods, then 
the acknowledger's declaration of his not 
having received the slave is not to the 
credited, unless it be conjoined with the 
acknowledgment. Their reasoning in sup¬ 
port of this opinion that the acknowledger 
having acknowledged the c bligation of the 
debt upon himself, and having explained the 
cause of it (namely, sale), it follows that if 
the person in whose favour the acknowledg¬ 
ment is made verify his declaration so far as 
relates to the cause of the obli gation, the sale 
is fully proven and established ; the obliga¬ 
tion, however, towards the discharge of the 
debt, can be established only by the receipt 
of the subject of the sale : and as this is 
denied by the acknowledger, his assertion is 
therefore credited—If, on the other hand, 
the person in whose favour the acknowledg- ; 
inent is made should contradict the assertion 
of the acknowledger in regard to tne cause 
of obligation, then the acknowledger's expla¬ 
nation of the cause may be regarded as a modi 
fication (that is, he by it ni difies the tenor 
of the first part of hia speech) ; because the 
tenor of the first part of his speech goes to 
show that an obligation is at present actually 
operating upon him ; whereas the latter part, 
in denying the receipt, tends to prove that no 
obligation subsists, since the obligation to 
pay is not established till after the receipt: 
the last part of the speech, therefore, is an 
explanatory modification ; and a modifica¬ 
tion is not admitted unless it be conjoined 
with the acknowledgment. 

A reservation of non-receipt of the thing 
acknowledged must be credited. —Ip a person 
acknowledge the purchase of an article from 
another* at the same time declaring that 


“has not yet received it/* his assertion 
must in that case be credited, according to 
all our doctors: because he has merely 
acknowledged a contract of sale ; and an 
acknowledgment of sale is not an acknow¬ 
ledgment of receipt, since a receipt does not 
necessarily follow, a conclusion of sale,—It 
is otherwise where a person acknowledge 
the obligation of the price of an article pur¬ 
chased ; for in that case his assertion of non- 
receipt is not approved, as payment of the 
price is not obligatory until alter the receipt 
of the goods. 

A reservation of the cause of obligation 
being illegitimate does not annul the acknow¬ 
ledgment. — If a Mussulman declare that 
“he owes such a person a thousand dirins, 
on account of wine or pork/’ he is bound 
for the thousand dirms and his explana¬ 
tion* of the cause is not admitted, according 
to Haneefa, whether it be conjoined with the 
acknowledgment, or otherwise ; because it is 
a retraction of his acknowledgment as the 
price of wine or pork cannot be obligatory 
on a Mussulman ; and in the preceding part 
of his speech he expressly declares the 
existence of an obligation upon him to the 
amount stated. The two disciples allege 
that if the explanation be conjoined with 
the acknowledgment, nothing is due from 
the acknowledger, since the latter part of 
his speech evidently shows this to have been 
his meaning, it being in fact the same as if 
he had added “if it please God." To this 
however, it may be replied, that there is no 
analogy between the two cases, as a reserva¬ 
tion of the pleasure of God is a suspension 
f the matter upon a condition of which it 
is impossible to obtain a knowledge. Besides 
the suspension on a condition is a modifica¬ 
tion, and consequently admissible, provided 
it be conjoined with the speech : in opposi¬ 
tion to an acknowledgment of the price of 
wine or pork, which is not a suspension, but 
an annulment of the acknowledgment, as 
has been already explained. 

An exception with respect to the quality of 
money acknowledged to be due, is set aside 
by the counter assertion of the person in 
whose favour the acknowledgment is made 
—If a person declare that “a thousand 
dirms are due from him to such a person, as 
the price of certain effects/' or “on account 
of a loan /’ and afterwards allege the said 
thousand dirms to be Zeyf, or Binhirja, or 
Satooka, or Arzeez, and the person in whose 
favour the acknowledgment is made allege 
them to be Jeed,* in that case, according to 
Haneefa, the acknowledger is responsible 
for Jeed dirms, whether his latter assertion 
be conjoined with his prior declaration, or 
otherwise.—The two disciples maintain that 
the latter assertion of the acknowledger is 
to be credited, in case only of its being con- 


# Pure money, of the current standard. 
The other descriptions are explained a little 
further on. 
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joined" "With the* former, and not otherwise, 
—The same difference of opinion obtains 
where a person declares that " he owes 
another a thousand dirms " adding, that 
"they are Zeyf/' or that "another has lent 
him a thousand dirms, but that they are 
Zeyf/' or, that "he owes another a thousand 
dirms on account of certain goods, but that 
they are Zeyf/'—(Zeyf dirms are such as 
are not accepted at the public treasury, but 
which pass amongst merchants ; the Binhirja 
is of a kind still worse, which does not pass 
amongst merchants ; and the Satooka and 
Arzeez, are the .worst of all, and in which the 
mixture of base metal preponderates). The 
argument of the two disciples is that the 
above explanation is a modification, and is 
consequently valid if conjoined, in the same 
manner as a condition, or an exception ; for 
the word dirm is literally applicable to 
Zeyf and metaphorically to Satooka; the 
acknowledger's declaration, therefore, of 
their being Zeyf or Satooka is merely a 
modification, in the same manner as for a 
person should declare that "he owes a 
thousand dirms, but of such a kind that ten 
of them weigh five miskals. The reasoning 
of Haneefa is that hi* assertion of their 
being Zeyf or Satooka is equivalent to a 
retraction ; for an absolute contract pre¬ 
supposes dirms free from defect ; whereas 
Zeyf and Satooka are both defective. Now 
the plea of a defect is a retractation of part 
of the obligation involved in the acknow¬ 
ledgment ; and the case is therefore the 
same as if the seller of a thing should say 
to the purchaser of it, " I have sold you a 
thing with a defect, of which you were 
apprised," and the purchaser deny his 
knowledge of the defect, in which case the 
denial of the purchaser is credited, as 
probability argues in his favour, since every 
absolute contract supposes a freedom from 
defect. Besides, Satooka dirms do not con¬ 
stitute price , and as a contract of sale is 
never concluded but for price, it follows that 
his explanation is, in effect, a retraction. 
(With respect to the case adduced by the 
two disciples of "an acknowledgment of a 
debt of a thousand dirms, accompanied with 
a declaration that the dirms due are of that 
kind of which ten are equivalent to five 
miskals,"—It ia to be observed, in reply, 
that the reservation is admitted, for this 
reason, that the acknowledger, in this 
instance, speaks with a reservation merely 
of the degree or proportion of the dirms, and 
to that the word dirms applies.—It is other¬ 
wise in a description of the goodness of the 
dirms, for as to this the term dirms does not 
property apply, it is not considered as a 
reservation, any more than the exception of 
the foundation of a house.) 

But not when the exception relates to the 
species and not to the quality .— The case is 
different where a person acknowledges that 
he is indebted to another a Koor of wheat, 
as the price of a slave, but that the wheat is 
of a coarse kind ; because coarsness, with 


relation to wheat, is not a quality but a 
species, and an absolute contract does not 
necessarily require that the wheat be other 
than coarse.— It is related as an opinion of 
Haneefa, in other books than the Zahir 
Rawayet, that in a case of borrowing, the 
acknowledger's assertion of the dirms being 
Zeyf ought to be credited, provided this 
assertion be conjoined with the acknowledge* 
ment ; because the act of borrowing is not 
complete until after the seisin of the 
borrower ; and it often happens that dirms 
are Zeyf in borrowing, :n the same manner 
as in usurpation. The reasoning of the 
Zahir-Rawayet is that the common custom 
is to deal in good dirms, and therefore when 
the explanation is absolute, good dirms must 


be understood. 

An exception with respect to the quality xs 
admitted, if the case of the obligation be 
not mentioned by the acknowledger.—It a 
person acknowledge that he owes another a 
thousand Zeyf dirms, but without reciting 
the case (such as sale or loan), some 
authorities say that this assertion ^ with 
respect to the quality of the dirms is to 
be credited, according to all our doctors. 
Others, however, allege that, according to 
Haneefa, it is not to be admitted, because, 
as the acknowledgment is absolute, it may 
relate either to legal contracts, or to acts of 
violence, such as usurpation or destruction, 
which are illegal and the former supposi¬ 
tion is adopted, as acknowledgment is rather 
to be attributed to a lawful than to an un¬ 
lawful cause , ♦ l 

And also where it is mentioned, if it be 
either usurpation or trust.—Ir a person 
acknowledge his having usurped a thousand 
dirms from another, or hit haying received 
them in deposit ; and afterwards assert that 
the said dirms were Zeyf or Binhirja; m 
that case his assertion must be credited, 
whether it be conjoined with or separate 
from the acknowledgment ; because man¬ 
kind are accustomed to usurp whatever they 
can find, and to place in deposit whatever 
they possess ;• and therefore neither of these 
acts necessarily infers the dirms to have been 
Jeed (that is, good). The acknowledger s 
assertion, therefore, of the dims being 
either Zeyf or Binhirja is equivalent to an 
explanation of the species, and is conse¬ 
quently admitted, even though it should 
not have been conjunctively made.—For the 
same reason, also, if an usurper Produce 
a defective article, as the thing he had 
usurped,—or a trustee produce a defective 
article, as the thing he had received in 
deposit—the declaration so made must in 
either case be admitted.—U is reported, from 
in A boo Yoosaf, that in case of an acknow¬ 
ledgment of usurpation, the acknowledger s 
assertion of the dirma being Zeyf ought not 
u* edited where it is made separately 


• Without any regard to the species or 
quality. 
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from the acknowledgment ; because of the 
analogy of this case to that of a loan, on the 
principle of seisin including re possibility 
in both cases, that is, in a case either of 
usurpation or of loan; for he holds that, in 
a case of loan, the acknowledger's assertion 
of the money borrowed being Zeyf cannot 
be credited, if separately made ; and so also 
in the case in question. 

Acknowledgment with respect to the de¬ 
posit or usurpation of Satooka dirms .—If a 
person acknowledge his usurpation of a 
thousand dirms or his receipt of that sum 
in deposit, and assert that they were Satooka. 
in that case his assertion must be credited, 
if conjoined with the acknowledgment; but 
not otherwise ; because although Satooka be 
not in reality a species of dirms. still it is 
customary to apply that word to them figura¬ 
tively the mention of this term, therefore, 
is a modification, and must consequently be 
conjoined. 

An exception of a part from the w hole is 
not to be credited , if made separately. —If a 
person declare that "he owes such an one 
a thousand dirms, on account of certain 
goods," or that " he has borrowed a thousand 
dirms," or that " he has received a thousand 
dirms in deposit," or that " he owes a thou¬ 
sand Zeyf dirms," or that he has usurped a 
thousand dirms,"—and he afterwards except 
a particular number of dirms from the obli¬ 
gation.—in none of these cases is his asser¬ 
tion to be admitted, if made separately from 
the acknowledgment,—whereas if it be con¬ 
joined with the acknowledgment it must be 
admitted, as the assertion is in this case an 
exception, and an exception is valid when 
conjunct. It is otherwise if he assert the 
dirms to be Zeyf, as a reservation of this 
nature is not valid, since Zeyf relates to 
quality: but expression applies solely to 
quantity, not to quality and exception is 
not admitted with respect to any matter but 
what may be precisely expressed. 

Unless this arise from some unavoidable 
accident .— It is to be observed, however, 
that if the exception should have been dis¬ 
joined by necessity (such as by a cough, or a 
shortness of breath), it is then considered as 
conjunct, because of the interruption being 
unavoidable, 

In an acknowledgment of usurpatxon a 
damaged article must be accepted.— If a per¬ 
son acknowledge the usurpation of cloth, and 
then produce damaged cloth, it must never¬ 
theless be admitted, as usurpation is not 
restricted to perfect things. 

Where the property is lost, if the acknow¬ 
ledger allege a trust, and the other party 
assert an usurpation, the acknowledger is 
responsible, —If Zeyd say to Omar, " I took 
from you a thousand dirms by way of trust. 


* Meaning, perhaps, that number admits 
of a precise and definite expression, whereas 
quality can be assertained only by examina¬ 
tion and inspection. 


and they are lost," and Omar reply, "no ; 
you took them by way of usurpation;" in 
that cate Zeyd is responsible for the loss- 
if Zeyd, on the contrary, say, " you gave 
me a thousand dirms by way of deposit, and 
they are lost," and Omar reply, "no; you 
took them by way of usurpation in that 
case Zeyd is not responsible for the loss. 
The difference between these two cases is, 
that Zeyd (in the former case) first acknow¬ 
ledges a thing which is a cause of responsi¬ 
bility, namely, taking, and afterwards asserts 
an exemption from responsibility, by declar¬ 
ing that he held it as a deposit. Now a 
deposit implies the consent of Omar ; but 
Omar denies his assent ; and therefore, as 
defendant, his asertion supported by an 
oath must be credited. In th: econd case, 
on the contrary, Zeyd does not make any 
acknowledgment subjecting him to respon¬ 
sibility ; because, in using the word given, 
he ref-rs the action to Omar and not to 
himself: and no one is subject to responsi¬ 
bility for the actions of another Omar, 
on the other hand, asserts, against Zeyd, a 
cause of responsibility, namely, usurpation; 
which Zeyd denies; and consequently, as 
defendan , his word supported by an oath 
must be credited.—It is to be observed that 
the word receive, in this case, is equivalent 
to take ; and the word remove to that of 
give. Thus, if the acknowledger, instead of 
taken, should say that he had received a 
thousand dirms, he is in that case subject to 
responsibility. If, on the contrary, he say. 
" you have removed to me," instead of " you 
have given me," he is not in that case sub¬ 
ject to responsibility. 

Objection. —Neither giving nor removing 
can be carried into execution without receipt 
on the part of the other party. An acknow¬ 
ledgment of giving or of removing, there¬ 
fore, is virtually an acknowledgment of 
receiving ; and consequently it would appear 
that, in either case, the acknowledger is 
subject to iesponsibility. 

Ri ply —The giving and removing of one 
thii g to another is sometimes performed by 
a mere relinquishment of the right in an 
article (that is, by a non-prevention of the 
other from taking it) ; and sometimes by 
placing the article before the other.—Giving 
and removing may therefore be carried into 
execution without a receipt or taking : and 
hence an acknowledgment of giving or re¬ 
moving does not involve an acknowledgment 
of receiving or taking. Besides, admitting 
that receipt is established from giving or 
removing, still it is established only by 
implication is adopted only in cases of neces¬ 
sity ; but there exists no necessity, in the 
present instance, to establish responsibility 
for iho loss. 

But not if he assert a trust, and the other 
assert a loan. —If a person say to another, 
'* I have taken a thousand dirms from you 
bv way of deposit "—and the other reply, 
" no ; you have taken them by way of loan/ 
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—in this case the assertion of the acknow¬ 
ledger, notwithstanding his use of the word 
taking, must be admitted : for both parties 
are agreed in the taking of, the dirms with 
the consent of the person in whose favour 
the acknowledgment is made ; but he asserts 
a loan (which is a cause of responsibility), 
whereas the acknowledger asserts a deposit. 
—There is an evident difference between 
this case and that which has already been 
explained, in which the person in whose 
favour the acknowledgment is made asserts 
usurpation ; because that person stands as 
defendant, since he denies his consent. 

Case 0/ acknowledgment of the receipt of 
money, with a reservation of its being the 
property of the acknowledger .—Ip a person 
say, "this sum of a thousand dirms, my 
property, was in trust with such a person, 
and as such I have taken it from him," and 
the other deny this, and declare the said 
sum to be his own property ; he is in that 
caie entitled to take it from the acknow¬ 
ledger ; because the acknowledger confesses 
that he took the sum in question from him 
on the claim of its being his own property, 
which the other denies ; and hence his asser¬ 
tion, as defendant, must be credited. 

Case of acknowledgment of the receipt of 
specific property, with a reservation to the 
same effect. —If a person affirm that he had 
hired out an animal of carriage to another, 
who, after riding upon him, had returned it 
to him,—or, that he had hired out a garment 
to another, who, after wearing it. had re¬ 
turned it to him,—and the other contradict 
this, declaring the said animal or garment 
to be his own property, in that case, according 
to Hancefa, the assertion of the acknow¬ 
ledger must be admitted, upon a favourable 
construction —The two d'sciples maintain 
that the assertion of the other party must be 
credited ; and this is agreeable to analogy. 
—(The same difference of opinion also obtains 
where, instead of hiring out, the acknow¬ 
ledger says that he had Tent his horse to the 
other to ride on, or his house to reside in,— 
or, had given his garment to another to 
mend, or hire,—and had afterwards resumed 
the article, and the other declare it to be his 
property.—(Analogy would suggest, as has 
been already mentioned in the example of 
deposit) that the acknowledger, in these 
cases, has confessed his having taken and 
possessed himself of things which, however, 
he asserts to be his own property ; but which 
is denied by the person in whose favour the 
acknowledgment is made ; whose assertion, 
as defendant, must therefore be credited.—* 
The reasons for a more favourable construe 
tion, in this particular, are twofold.— First, 
the establishment of the receipt, in cases of 
hire and of loan, is not admitted from itself, 
but from necessity (that is, from the neces¬ 
sity of answering the object of the contract, 
namely, the usufruct of the artie’e) ; and 
the effect is therefore restricted to the point 
of necessity. Hence the acknowledgment of 
hire or of loan does not involve the acknow¬ 


ledgment of receipt, as # in the case of a 
deposit—S econdly, as in the cases of hire, 
loan, and residence, the possession of the 
person in whose favour the acknowledgment 
is made is established solely by thg avowal 
of the acknowledger, his explanation of the 
nature of that possession must be admitted. 
It is otherwise in the example of deposit, 
since a deposit may be made without a deli¬ 
very ; as where, for instance, a person’s 
gown is blown, by the wind, into another 
person's house, in which case the gown re¬ 
mains a deposit with the owner of the house, 
although not formal delivery have been made. 
The author of this work observes, that the 
point upon which the difference between the 
cases of hire, loan, or residence, and that of 
deposit (as before explained) turns, is not 
that the word take is recited in the latter 
and not in the former cases ; because this 
word is used by Mohammed, in the case in 
question, in the Mabsoot, treating of acknow¬ 
ledgments ;—but that it rests upon the two 
reasons for a favourable construction of the 
law in this particular, as recited above. 

If a person says "I have received from 
such a person his acquittance, of a thousand 
dirms which he owed me,"—or, "I lent 
such a person a thousand dirms, and have 
received back the same,"—and the other 
deny the previous existence of the debt, our 
doctors are, in that case, unanimously of 
opinion that the assertion of the person in 
whose favour the acknowledgment is made 
is to be credited : because a debt must be 
discharged by means of a similar ; and this 
cannot otherwise be accomplished than by 
the creditor's receiving a portion of the 
debtor's property, equivalent to the debt, 
in such a manner as may induce responsi¬ 
bility. The acknowle leer, therefore, in 
saying that he had received from the other 
an acquittance of the debt with that other 
owed him, confesses a circumstance which 
is a cause of responsibility ; and he after¬ 
wards claims the right of property in the 
same, in virtue of its having been given to 
him in exchange for his debt, which is 
denied by the other ; he therefore stands 
as defendant, and his assertion must con¬ 
sequently be credited. It is otherwise in 
assertions of hire, loan, or residence, be¬ 
cause the thing seized, in those instances, is 
an dentic article, for which the acknow¬ 
ledger claims the hire, or so forth : there is 
therefore an evident difference between the 
cases. 

Case of dispute with respect to immovable 
property .—If a person acknowledge that 
another has cultivated a particular piece of 
land, or built a particular house, or planted 
grapes in a particular orchard, the said land, 
house, or orchard being in the possession of 
the acknowledger, and the person in whose 
favour he acknowledges claim the property 
of these things, and the acknowledger, on 
the other hand, declare them to be his own 
property, and that the other, in the cultiva¬ 
tion, building, or planting, had only acted 
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by his desire, as his assistant or as his 
hireling—in that case the assertion of the 
acknowledger must be credited, according 
to all our doctors; because he does not 
make an acknowledgment of the possession 
on behalf of the other, but merely of the 
above-mentioned acts as performed by that 
other, and these do not argue a right of pos¬ 
session, since the person in whose favour the 
acknowledgment is made might hav-' law¬ 
fully performed these acts upon things that 
were in the possession of the acknow edger. 
The case, therefore, is the same as if a per¬ 
son were to declare that a particular tailor 
had sewed his garment for half a dirm. but 
that he had not received the garment from 
the tailor ; and the tailor claim the pro¬ 
perty of the garment : for there the acknow¬ 
ledgment so made is not supposed to allude 
to the possession on th»» part of the tailor, 
and therefore the assertion of the acknow¬ 
ledger is credited ; and so also in the case in 
question. It is otherwise if the acknow¬ 
ledger say that ,# he has received possession 
from the tailor for concerning that case 
there is a disagreement amongst our doctors, 
similar to what has been described. 


CHAPTER III 

or acknowledgment made by sick 
PERSONS,* 

Debts acknowledged on a deathbed (without 
assigning the cause of them) are preceded by 
debts of every other description,— Ip a person, 
in his last illness, acknowledge a debt, as 
being due to another and he also owe other 
debts contracted during health, or debts con¬ 
tracted during his sickness for known causes 
(such as the purchase or the destruction of 
roperty, and of which proof may be obtained 
y other means than though his acknow¬ 
ledgment, or be indebted to his wife married 
during his sickness, for her Mihr-Misl (or 
proper dower),—all these debts so contracted 
during health or sickness have a preference 
to that other which he so acknowledges 
during his sickness, and of which the cause 
is unknown, Shafei maintains that the debts 
of the healthy and the sick are alike valid, 
since acknowledgment, which is the cause of 
both, is in both instances equal, inasmuch 
as it is derived from the understanding. 
Debt, moreover, and the responsibility of the 
person to which the obligation relates, are 
capable of comprehending the rights of a 
variety of persons. An acknowledgment of 


♦By sick persons, throughout the whole of 
this chapter, is meant such as are effected 
with a mortal disorder.—(The analogical 
principle on which the law upon this head 
proceeds ia set forth in treating of the divorce 
of the sick.—See Vol I., p. 99.) 


debt, therefore, resembles the settlement of 
a contract of purchase or of marriage ;—that 
is to say, if a sick person purchase goods, and 
remain indebted for the price,—or marry on 
a proper dower, and remain indebted for the 
same,—debts so contracted are upon an equal 
footing with debts contracted during health ; 
and so also in the case in question.—The 
argument of o- r doctors is that acknowledg¬ 
ment is not valid when it tends to prejudice 
the right of another ; and the acknowledge 
ment of a sick person does induce this 
Consequence, since the rights of the creditors 
of debts contracted during his health are 
connected with his property, inasmuch as 
they may seize it for the payment of what is 
owing to them ;—whence it is that deeds of 
a gratuitous or benevolent nature are not 
allowed, in a sick man, beyond the extent of 
a third of his estatj.—It is otherwise with 
respect to marriage on a proper dower,* as 
marriage is one of the most essential wants 
of a sick person, since in the same manner as 
man is impelled to his own preservation so 
also is he impelled to th«f propagation of his 
species.—It is otherwise, also, with respect 
to the purchase of property f r an equivalent 
price ; because the right of the creditors is 
connected with the substance of the property 
and not with the f >rm of it ; and ui an 
instance of purchase the substance is extent. 
—During health, moreover, the right of the 
creditors is connected with his person, not 
with his property, since whilst he is in a 
condition to acquire property, it is supposed 
that the property will increase :—‘a state of 
sickness, on the contrary, is a state of 
inability, and therefore the right of the 
creditors is then connected with his pro- 
pert ^.f 

Objection, —If the connection of debts 
contracted during health, with the property 
of the sick person, be a bar to the obligation 
of other debts, because of the priority of the 
former, it follows that if a sick person, 
having made an acknowledgment in favour 
of a person, should afterwards make an 
acknowledgment in favour of another, it is 
not valid, because the first acknowledgment 
is preferable, as being connected with his 
property ; whereas, according to law, they 
are both valid 

Reply. —The whole period of sickness ia 
considered as one and the same, because the 
whole of it is a time of restriction, and 
therefore one part or period of it is the same 
as another.—It is otherwise with respect to 
health, as health is not a period of restric¬ 
tion, and therefore deeds are then lawful, 


•That ia to say, without any p rticular 
specification of a dower : for if a sick person 
marry upon a specified dower, the agreement 
holds to the extent only of one-third of hi* 
whole property. 

fWhat is here said merits some attention, 
as it elucidates a very important point in the 
laws of property. 
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whereas, sickness being a time of restriction, ! 
many needs are then unlawful. 

It is to be observed that debts contracted 
during sickness, of which the cause of the 
obligation is known, are preferable to debts 
of sickness which are supported merely upon 
acknowledgment ; because the former are 
*J" ee from suspicion It is also to be observed 
• of sickness, of which the ctuse 

u known, are upon a foot of equality with 
debts of health, neither having a preference 
over the other ;—a debt of a proper dower, 
because of the necessity for marriage ; and 
debts contracted on account of purchase, or 
of a loan, because of the existance of an 
equivalent.—The right of the creditors, 
moreover, is connected merely with the sub¬ 
stance ; and as, in the establishment of these 
debts, there is no doubt or suspicion, they 
are therefore on a foot of equality with debts 
of health. 

A dying person cannot concede anv specific 
property by acknowledgment. — If a sick 
person make an acknowledgment in favour 
of any person, of something he holds in hi^ 
hand, such acknowledgment is not valid, 
because of the injury it induces to the 
creditors, whose right is connected with that 
thinz. 

Nor make a partial discharge of his debts 
(excepting those contracted during his ill¬ 
ness).—I t is not lawful for a sick person to 
discharge the debts of part of his creditors, 
because such partial d acharge is a destruc¬ 
tion of the right of the others ; and in this 
respect the creditors of health and of sickness 
are upon an equality ;—excepting, however, 
where the sick person res'ores something he 
may have borrowed during his sickness, or 
pays the price of something he may have 
purchased during his sickness ; and the 
obligation admits of being proved by wit¬ 
nesses :—in other words, if a person borrow, 
during his last illness, a thousand dirms, 
end keep the same by him, or purchase any¬ 
thing with them to that value, and after¬ 
wards repay the loan, or pay the price of the 
purchase, it is lawful, where it admits of 
being proved by evidence, because these 
payments are attended with no injury to the 
creditors, as the acknowledger has obtained 
an equivalent for what he pays. 

A debt acknowledged upon a death-bed is 
discharged after all other debts.—I f, after the 
discharge of the 1 whole of the preferable 
debts, there still remain some property of 
the sick man's estate,* such residue must 
be applied to the discharge of the debts 
acknowledged during his sickness ; because 
such acknowledgments were in themselves 
valid, and having been annulled merely from 


This case supposes a disribution of the 
effects of the acknowledger, after his decease; 
and the term sick man is applied to the 
defunct, in this instance, merely to dis¬ 
tinguish him, as having acknowledged debts 
whilst he was sick of a mortal illness. 


a regard to. the rights of the creditors, they 
resume their original validity when the bar 
to their operation is removed. 

ff there be no other debts, it is discharged 
p evious to the distributors of the inheritance. 
—The acknowledgments of debt, by a sick 
person who does not owe any debts of health, 
are valid, as they occasion no injury to 
others.—In such case, also, the said debts 
ar- preferable to the claims of the he r* ; 
because Omar has said, "whenever a sick 
person acknowledges debts, they must be 
considered as obligatory, and discharged from 
his effects."—Besides, the discharge of his 
debu is a matter of necessity : and the right 
of the he rs is connected with his estate on 
the sole condition of its teing free from 
incumbrance; whence ; it is that the discharge 
of the funeral expenses precedes the right 
of the heirs, as that is also a matter of 
necessity. 

An acknowledgment in favour of an heir is 
not valid , unless admitted by the co-heirs ,— 
If a sick person make an acknowledgment 
in favour of any of his heirs, it is not valid, 
unless it be verified by the other heirs.-— 
Shafei, in one report of his opinion upon this 
point, says that it is valid ; because acknow¬ 
ledgment is the manifestation of an estab¬ 
lished right ; and the probability is that the 
acknowledger has spoken truth, since reason 
forbids falsehood, more particularly in time 
of sickness.—Besi es, as religion and justice, 
when joined to reason, must restrain a man 
from falsehood, the acknowledgment of a sick 
verson in favour of his heir is like an ac¬ 
knowledgment in favour of a stranger or, 
ike an acknowledgment in favour of an addi¬ 
tional eir—(as if a person should acknow¬ 
ledge that "a particular person is his son," 
—which acknowledgment is valid, notwith¬ 
standing it diminish the rights of the other 
heirs) or, like an acknowledgment of the 
destruction of a deposit, the property of an 
heir (as where, for instance, a person lodges 
a deposit of one thousand dirms, during either 
health or sickness, with his father, in the pre¬ 
sence of witnesses, and the father afterwards, 
whilst dying, acknowledges that he had de¬ 
stroyed the deposit of his son,—in which case 
the acknowledgment,_ is valid, and the person 
in whose favour it is made is entitled to a 
thousand dirms from the estate of the acknow¬ 
ledger, although it dimmish the right of the 
heirs and so also in the case in question].— 
The arguments of our doctors upon this point 
are threefold.— First, the Prophet has said 
'there is no legacy to an heir, and no ac¬ 
knowledgment of a debt in favour of an 
heir."—Secondly, rs the right of the heira 
is connected with the property of a tenon in 
his last sickness (on which account he is not 
permitted, at that period, to do any deed of 
gratuity or affection), an acknowledgment in 
favour of some of the heirs is invalid, as 
being prejudicial to the right of the others.— 
Thirdly, as the sick person, in his last ill¬ 
ness, is above the want of his property, and 
as affinity is the cause of connection the right 
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of the whole of the heiiswith thepioperty, 
when the want of it no longer exists in the 
sick person, it follows that at such period an 
acknowledgment in favour of a part of them 
must be an injury to the whole. This con¬ 
nexion, however, does not operate with respect 
to strangers because of the necessity the sick 
man was under, during he.l h, of entering 
into concerns* with them ; for many of the 
concars of the sick (such as purchase, sale, 
and the like) arc entered into with strangers 
during heath ; and if their acknowledgment 
of these during th ir sickness were not valid, 
people would be cautious of dealing with them 
during their health, and their affairs would 
of consequence suffer,—Such an acknowledg¬ 
ment, therefore, is preferable to the claims of 
the heirs—It is to be observed that the con¬ 
nexion here mentioned does not operate to 
the destruction of a sick man's acknowledg¬ 
ment of percentage, by which an additional 
heir is occasioned ; because the sick man also 
is necessitous in this particular, as percentage 
exists after death, and a man is held to con¬ 
tinue in existence, after death, in the person 
of his offspring ; whence parentage is one of 
the wants of the dead. 

And so also of an acknowledgment in favour 
of a part of the heirs.—Ir a sick man make 
an acknowledgment in favour of part of his 
heirs, and the others verify the same, such 
acknowledgment is valid, because of the re¬ 
moval of the only obstacle, namely, the con¬ 
nexion of the right of the other heirs with his 
property, which they themselves relinquish. 

The acknowledgment of a dying person in 
favour of a stranger is valid, to the amount of 
the whole estate. —Ir a sick person make an 
acknowledgment in favour of a stranger, it is 
valid, although it be tantamount to the whole 
of his property.—because Omar has said “the 
acknowledgment of debt by a sick person is 
yalid ; and the debt is due from the whole of 
his estate “—(as before quoted).—Analogy 
would suggest that the acknowledgment does 
not operate in a degree beyond the third of 
his property ; as it is in that degree only that 
the law admits of the deeds of a sick man 
with regard to his property.—Our doctors, 
however, remark upon this that as the acts of 
a sick person are valid with respect to a third 
of his property, it folows that the acknow¬ 
ledgment of a sick person is valid in the same 
proportion ; and it then becomes valid with 
respect to the remaining thirds also ; because, 
upon the sick person acknowledging one third 
of his property to belong to another, it be¬ 
comes from that moment the property of that 
other ; and as the remaining two third then 
from the whole of the property of the acknow¬ 
ledger, he may lawfully make an acknow¬ 
ledgment of one tHHrd of it, and so on, 
until nothing remain. 

Objec tion.— It w ould he nce a ppear that 


•Arab, Moalikat; meaning concerns of a 
suspended nature,—such as purchase with a 
suspension of payment of the price, and so 
forth. 


bequest to the extent of the whole property 
as also valid. 

RgPLY.—In bequest, the third of the estate 
does not become the property of the legates 
until after the death of the testator ; ana ac¬ 
cordingly, they cannot claim their legacies 
before that event It is otherwise with re¬ 
spect to an acknowledgment of bebt, as the 
person in whose favour the acknowledgment 
is made becomes immediate proprietor.— 
There is therefore an evident distinction 
between the cases. 

But it is annulled by a subsequent acknow - 
ledgment of the stranger being his son .— If 
a sick person make an acknowledgment in 
favour of a stranger, and afterwards declare 
that “he is his son.’’the parentage is estab¬ 
lished accordingly, and the acknowledgment 
is null.—If, on the contrary, a sick person 
make an acknowledgment in favour of a 
strange woman, and afterwards marry her, 
the acknowledgment does not become null- 
The difference between these two cases is 
that, in the fo-mer upon the sick person 
declaring the other to be his son; his parent¬ 
age is established in the acknowledger from 
the instent of concepdon in the mother’s 
womb; whence it is evidsnt that the person 
in whose favour the acknowledgment was 
made was the heir of the acknowledger at 
the period of his acknowledgment ; and con¬ 
sequently, that he has made an acknowledg¬ 
ment in favour of his own son, which is in¬ 
valid of course.—It is otherwise with respect 
to marriage ; for, as the relationship pro¬ 
duced by that takes piece only from the 
time of contracting it, it follows that the 
women was not the acknowledger's heir at 
the time of the acknowledgment ; and con¬ 
sequently, that his acknowledgment in her 
favour remains valid. 

Case of acknowledgment in fww of a 
repudiated wife. —If a sick person repudiate 
his wife by three divorces, and then make 
an acknowledgment of debt due to her, and 
die,* she is in that case entitled to which¬ 
ever of the two claims (namely, her portion 
of inheritance, or the amount of the debt 
acknowledged) may be th; smallest.—The 
reason of this is that both the woman and the 
man are in this case liable to suspicion ; for 
as the edit, or term of probation was not 
expired, the woman, after his death, is an 
heir, and an acknowledgment in favour of 
an heir is not valid,—Hence there is possi¬ 
bility that the woman may have requested 
her divorce as the means of her acquiring a 
right to the acknowledgment ; and that the 
husband may have divorced her with the 
view of giving her more than she was entitled 
to as an heir. As, therefore, both husband 
and wife are liable to suspicion, the smallest of 
th; two claims is decreed to the woman, since 
concerning that there can be no suspicion.t 

•Before the expiration of her edit. 

fSee this treated of at large under the 
head of the divorce of the sick. (Vol. I. 
P. 99.) 
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Miscellaneous Cases, 

Acknowledgments of parentage with re- 
sepect to infants —If a person acknowledge 
the parentage of a child who is able to give 
an account of himself, saying, “this is my 
son," and the ages of the parties be such as 
to admit oi the one being the child of the 
other, and the parentage of the child be not 
well known to any person, and the child him¬ 
self verify the acknowledgment, his parent¬ 
age is established in the ack owledger, 
although he (the acknowledger] be sick ; 
because the parentage in question is one of 
those things which affect the acknowledger 
himsw if only, and no other person —It is made 
a condition, in this case, that the ages of the 
parties be such as to admit ot the relation 
of parentage ; for if it were otherwise, it is 
evident that the a-knowledger has spoken 
falsely.—It is also made a condition that 
the parentage of the boy be unknown ; for 
if he be known to be the iasue of bo.ne other 
than the ackowledger, it necessarily follows 
that the acknowledgment is null It is aho 
made a conditicn, that the boy verify the 
acknowledgment ; because he is considered 
as his own master, as he is supposed able to 
give an account of hirme f.—It were other¬ 
wise if the boy could not explain his con¬ 
dition ; for then the acknowledgment would 
have operated without his verification.—It 
is to be observed that the acknoule Jgrnent, 
in this instance, is not rendered null by sick¬ 
ness ; because parentage is an original and 
not a supervenient want. By the establish¬ 
ment of the parentage, therefore, th; boy 
becomes one of the acknowledger’s heirs, in 
the same manner as any of his other heirs 

Acknouledgmentswith respect to parents , 
children, and patrons, are valid. —If a per¬ 
son acknowledge his parents or his son (as if 
he fhould declare that ** a certain man is his 
father,*' or, that "a certain woman is his 
mother," or, that “ a certain person is his 
son/*—and the ages of the parties admit of 
those relations),—or, if a person acknowledge 
a particular woman to be his wife, or a par¬ 
ticular person to be his Mawla (that is, 
either his emancipator, or his freedman),— 
in all these cases the acknowledgment is 
valid, as affecting only himself, and not any 
other.*—In the same manner, also, if a 
woman acknowledge her parents, or her 
husband, or her Mawla, it is valid, for the 
same reason.—A woman's acknowledgment 
of a son, however, is not valid, as such 
acknowledgment affects her husband, in 
whom the parentaga is established : her 
acknowledgment of a son, therefore, is not 
valid, unless the husband confirm her decla¬ 
ration (as the right appertains to him), or, 
that it be verified by the birth being proven 
by the evidence of one midwife, which 
suffices in this particular.—(Concerning the 
acknowledgments made by women of their 
children, there are various distinctions, as set 
forth at large in treating of claims ) 


If confirmed by the parties.*- It is to be 
observed that in all these cases the confir¬ 
mation of the party concerning whom the 
acknowledgment is made is requiite, ex¬ 
cepting in the acknowledgment with respect 
to a child, when so young as not to be able 
to give any account of himself.—It is also to 
be observed that the confirmation concerning 
parentage is valid, although made after the 
death of the acknowledger; because the 
relation of parentage exists after death —In 
the same manner, also, the * confirmation of 
a wife after the death of her husband, is 
valid ; because the edit is one of the effects 
of marriage ; and that exists after the death 
of the husband, whence it may be said that 
the marriage itself endures in one shape ; 
and therefore the confirmation of the wife 
after the death of her husband, is valid —So 
also (in the opinion of the two disciples) the 
confirmation of the husband is valid, after 
t‘e death of the wife; because inheritance, 
which is one of the effects of marriage, 
exists after the death of the wife ; whence 
the marriage itself endure*, in one shap»e ; 
for which reason his confirmation is valid, 
—According to Haneefa the confirmation of 
the husband is not valid, because the mar¬ 
riage expires upon the death of the wife ; 
on which account it is not lawful for a hus- 
hand to wash the body of his wife after her 
death --In regard to the assertion of the 
two disciples, that “the marr age endures, 
in one shape, after the death of the wife, 
because of inheritance," it is not admitted ; 
for the inheritance," d( es not take place until 
after death, and was therefore a nonentity 
at the time of the acknowledgment.—Now a 
confi.mation, in order to be valid, must be 
directed to the period of the acknowledg¬ 
ment : and as, that per od, the inherit¬ 
ance did not exist, it is therefore invalid. 

The ackno uledgment of a dying person 
with respect to an uncle or brother, entitles 
them to inherit (if he have no other heiTs), 
but does not establish their parentage. —If a 
person acknowledge an uncle or a brother, 
such acknowledgment is not credited, so far 
as relat s to the establishment of the parent¬ 
age, because of its operating upon another 
than the acknowledger. If, therefore, the 
acknowledger have a known heir, whether 
near or remote, the whole of the inheritance 
goes to hi , and not to the person in whose 
f vour the acknowledgment is made, since 
the parentage not having been established 
on the part of the acknowledger, no obstacle 
can thence arise to the inheritance of a 
known heir.—If, however, the acknowledger 
have no other heir, the person in whose 
favour he makes acknowledgment is m that 
case clearly entitled to the inheritance, as 
every person has full power over his estate 
when he has no heirs ; whence it is that a 
person may bequeath the whole of his pro¬ 
perty in legacy, provided he have no heirs* 
The person in whose favour the acknow¬ 
ledgment is made is therefore in this 
case entitled to the whole of the pro- 
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perty. although the parentage;be not proven, 
(that is, although he be not admitted to be 
the brother or uncle of the acknowledger); 
as that would tend to affect another, namely, 
the father or grandfather of the acknow¬ 
ledger.*—It is to be observed that the ac¬ 
knowledgment, in this case is not in reality 
a legacy ; because, if a man should acknow¬ 
ledge a particular person to be his brother, 
anti afterwards bequeath the whole of his 
property to another, the legatee would in 
that case be entitled only to one third of the 
whole of the property ; whereas, if the ac¬ 
knowledgment had been in reality a legacy, 
the person in whose favour the acknowledg¬ 
ment is made, and the legatee, would in that 
case share the whole of the property equally 
between them. The acknowledgment, how¬ 
ever, is equivalent to a legacy, on this 
consideration, that the person in whose 
favour it is made is entitled to the property 
merely because of the declaration of the 
acknowledger, and not from any other cause 
whatever, as in bequest : for which reason, 
if a sick man should acknowledge a certain 
person to be his brother, and this person 
confirm the same ; and the acknowledger 
afterwards deny his right of inheritance, 
and bequeath the whole of his property to 
some other, the legatee is entitled to the 
whole of his estate;—or, that, if he should not 
bequeath his property to another, the whole 
of his estate goes to the public treasury ; 
because retraction is in this case valid, for 
this reason, that the parentage, which annuls 
the validity of the acknowledgment, is not 
established. 

The acknowledgment of a brother , by the 
heir, entitles to inheritance , but does not 
establish parentage—I f a person die, and 
his son acknowledge another to be his 
brother, the parentage of the person in 
whose favour the ackgowledgment is made 
is not established, but he is entitled to a 
share in the inheritance with the acknow¬ 
ledger because the acknowledgment in 
question involves two consequences ; namely, 
the establishment of the parentage, which, 
as affecting another, does not take place,— 
and the participation of the acknowledgee 
in the property, which, being a power he 
possesses, as affecting himself only, does 
therefore take place.—In the same manner 
as where a purchaser acknowledges that the 
■lave he has bought had been emancipated 
by the seller, in which case the acknowledg¬ 
ment (so far as it relates to the seller) is not 
to be credited ; and on this account the 
buyer is not entitled to retake the purchase- 
money from the seller :—the acknowledg¬ 
ment, however, is credited so far as it relates 
to himself, and thefore the slave is free. 


* Because, if he were admitted to be 
actually the uncle or the brother of the 
acknowledger, that would induce, in his 
favour, a claim of inheritance from them 

•Lao. 


Care- of acknowledgmentrwde-by-a~~co¬ 
heir, of the partial payment of a debt owing 
to the person from whom the inheritance 
detcends. —If a person, to whom a debt is 
owing by another of one hundred dirms, 
should die, leaving two sons, and one of 
these acknowledge that his father had 
received payment of fifty dirms of the said 
debt, in that case the acknowledger is not 
entitled to any thing ; and the other is 
entitled to the remaining fifty dirms ; be¬ 
cause, as the acknowledger has here made 
an avowal which operates upon himself, his 
brother, and the deceased, it is therefore 
valid only so far as it relates to himself, and 
not with respect to any other ; for his a - 
knowledgment that the deceased had received 
fifty dirms of the debt, is equivalent to an 
acknowledgment that the deceased owed 
fifty dirms, since the receiving payment of 
a debt cannot be established but by the 
receipt of a thin* involving responsibility 
—(that is to say, by the receipt of a thing 
which induces responsibility on the ''receiver, 
so as that this responsibility may stand as a 
debt against him, and that then a mutual 
liquidation may take place, by the opposi¬ 
tion of the debt of one to the debt of the 
other).—Upon the other brother, therefore, 
contradicting the acknowledgment, the debt 
which it in coi sequence established upon 
the deceased, is opposed to the^ share of the 
acknowledger, in conformity with the tenets 
of our doctors ; for with them it is an 
established tenet that if one of the heirs 
acknowledge a debt due by the deceased* 
and the other heirs contradict the same, the 
debt is in that case charged to the share of 
I the acknowledger.—In short, both brothers 
agree in this, that the sum to be received 
by the brother who is not the acknowledger 
(namely, fifty dirms) appertains equally be¬ 
tween them.—it is to be considered, how¬ 
ever, that if the acknowledger were to take 
the half from his brother upon his receiving 
payment of these fifty, he would then take 
it from the debtor ; and the debtor again, 
would take the same from the acknowledger ; 
which revolution would be totally useless ; 
and this is the true meaning of the Der, or 
revolution, as mentioned in the Hedaya. 


BOOK XXVI. 

OF SOOLH, OR COMPOSITION 

Definition of the term.— soolh, in the 
language of the law, signifies a contract 
by means of which contention is prevented 
or set aside, The essentials (or pillars of 
it are declara tion and acceptance; and the 
conditions of it, that the subject of the com¬ 
position (that is, the thing with relation to 
which the contract is formed) be property ; 
and also, that it be defined, provided there 
be a necessity for seision, but not otherwise*-' 
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ThUSifa person claim some degree of right I 
in a house belonging to another,—and that 
other claim some degree of right in a shop 
belonging, to this person, and they come to a 
compromise, by relinquishing their respec 
tive rights in favour of each other, such 
compromise or composition is valid, although 
they should not have explained the extent 
of their right; since ignorance with respect 
to a claim which is to be annulled is not a 
cause of contention. 

< Chap. 1.— Introductory. 

Chap. 11.—Of gratuitous or voluntary 

Compositions ; and of the appoint¬ 
ment of Agents for Composition* 

Chap. III.—Of Compositions uf Debt. 

CHAPTER I. 

Composition may be made in three modes — 
with acknowledgment, under silence, and 
after denial .— Composition is of three kinds 
or description.—I. Composition with ac¬ 
knowledgment (as where the defendant 
acknowledges the right of the plaintiff, and 
then compounds it for some other thing) ; 
II. Composition under silence (.as where 
the defendant neither acknowledges nor de¬ 
nies the claim) ; and, III. Composition after 
denial.— 'AH these descriptions of composi¬ 
tion are lawful ; because God says, in the 
Koran, "composition is laudable and 
this ordinance being absolute, necessarily 
includes all these species of it;—and'also, 
because the Prophet has said "every com¬ 
position is lawful amongst Mussulman, 
excepting such as renders lawful what is 
unlawful, or renders unlawful what is law¬ 
ful."—Shafei maintains that compositions 
after denial or under silence are unlawful, 
because of the above tradition; for in these 
two cases it necessarily follows that what is 
unlawful becomes lawful, and what is lawful 
becomes unlawful, since the thing given in 
composition was, previous to the conclusion 
of the contract, unlawful to the giver, and 
lawful to the receiver ; but afterwards be¬ 
comes the reverse. Besides, in both these 
cases, the defendant gives property for the 
removal of contention ; and this is bribery.— 
The arguments of our doctors, in support of 
their opinion upon this point, are threefold. 
First, the texts of the Koran, as above 
quoted. Secondly, the first part of the 
above tradition concerning the Prophet, com¬ 
prehends both the cases in question ; whereas 
the latter part applies solely to a composi¬ 
tion which renders lawful something in it¬ 
self originally unlawful, such as wine;—or, 
which renders unlawful something that in 
itself was originally lawful ; as where a 
man agrees with a wife, for a certain con¬ 
sideration, not to have carnal connexion 
with another of his wives. Thirdly, com¬ 
position after denial, or under silence, is a 
composition in consequence of a valid claim, 
and is therefore effectual, since the claimant 
receives the thing given in composition in 
lieu of a right of his own which in his 
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opinion was a just one; and this is lawful,, 
and the defendant, on the other hand, pays 
t to remove from himself a contention;—and 
this also is lawful; becaifse the object of 
property is self preservation ; not to giving 
of a bribe, with a view to remove oppression 
from himself, is lawful in the giver. Besides 
this cannot be strictly termed a bribe, as ^ 
bribe is what is taken by the receiver for 
the reason assigned by the giver, whereas 
here it ii otherwise, for the giver gives it 
in order to prevent contention, ana the re¬ 
ceiver takes it because in his opinion it is 
his lust right. 

Composition by a concession of property 
for property is equivalent to sale,—I n a 
composition made after acknowledgment, all 
the effects of sale take place, provided it be 
a c mposition of property for property ; be¬ 
cause it then corresponds, in its nature, with 
sale, which is an exchange of prop rty for 
property by mutual consent of the parties 
whence it is that; if it relate to land, it 
admit of the right of Shaffa ; and also, 
that the consideration may be returned on 
account of a defect ; and that the conditions 
of inspection and of option exist with respect 
to it 

And is rendered invalid by on ignorance 
of the thing to be given in composition.—This 
species of composition therefore, is rendered 
invalid by an ignorance of the consideration 
for the composition, as such ignorance may 
be a cause of contention, whereas an igno¬ 
rance of the subject of the composition 
cannot afford any cause of contention, as 
that merely ceases (in consequence of the 
co imposition), whence there is no occasion 
for taking possession of it.—It is, more¬ 
over, a condition, that the defendant be 
competent to make good the amount of the 
consideration in question. 

Composition by a concession of usufruct is 
equivalent to hire .—Ir, however, compo¬ 
sition be a stipulation of usufruct in lieu of 
property, then the laws and rules incident 
to hire take place with regard to it; because 
the characteristic of hire (namely, an endow¬ 
ment with usufruct in exchange for property) 
exists in it. 

But the term of usufruct must be spec i- 
fied.~ And as, in contracts, regard is had 
to the spirit of the agreement, it is also 
requisite that the period of right to the 
usufruct be fixed—The composition is also 
rendered null by the decease of any of the 
parties during that term.* because a compo¬ 
sition of this nature is a species of hire.f 

Compositions after denial are equivalent to 
an exchange with respect to the plaintiff, but 
not with respect to the de/endant.— Composi¬ 
tions subsequent to denial are, with respect 
to the defendant, equivalent to an atonement 


♦That is during the term of usufruct. 

+A contract of hire is rendered null by 
the demise of either of the contracting par¬ 
ties during its term. 
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for an oath*—and subsequent to silence, 
they stand (with respect to him) merely as a 
removal of strife ;—but they do not stand as 
a mutual exchange, with respect to him, in 
either case.—With respect to the plaint ff, 
on the contrary, they are in the nature of a 
mutual exchange ; because the plaintiff ac¬ 
cepts the compaction in lieu of an article which 
in his belief was his right; and one contract 
may lawfully bear different interpretations 
with regard to the two parties, in the same 
manner as the dissolution ot sale is an an- 
nullment of the contract with respect to the 
seller and purchaser, but with respect to 
others, a new sale. T he reason of a compo¬ 
sition after denial standing, with respect to 
the defendant, at an atonement for an oath 
is obvious ;—and it stands pfter silence as a 
mere removal of strife, because silence ad¬ 
mits of two suppositions, namely, acknow¬ 
ledgment or denial, and hence, with respect 
to the composition in question being a con¬ 
tract of exchange, there is a doubt : and, in 
consequence of this doubt it cannot be es¬ 
tablished as an exchange with respect to the 
defendant. 

The concession of a house by a composition, 
does not induce a right of Shaffa. —if a person 
claim a house from another, and that other 
either deny the claim, or remain silent, but 
afterwards compound the matter with the 
claimant for a certain amount, in that case 
the right of Shaffa does not operate with re¬ 
spect to that house ; because the defendant 
receives it as his original 'right, and not in 
virtue of exchange; since he gives the 
amount of the composition to the plaintiff 
merely to put an end to the contention. 

Objection. —Although the defendant, in 
his own belief, receive the house as his ori¬ 
ginal right, and pay the composition to put 
an end to the contention, yet the plaintiff 
believes that he .receives the composition in 
lieu of the house, and therefore (on the 
grounds of the belief of the plaintiff) the right 
of Shaffa ought to operate. 

Reply —The belief of the plaintiff has no 
effect upon the defendant, since a man is 
judged by his own belief, and not by that of 
other. 

But Shujfa is induced by fhe uct of giving 
a house in composition —It is otherwise where 
a house is given in composition (as where, 
for instance, a person claims some property 
from another, and that other, after denying 
the riqht, or remaining silent, compounds 
the claim by giving up a house); for in tl is 
case the right of Sh.ffa takes place, as the 
plaintiff receives the house in exchange for 
his property ; and the composition is there- 


•Supposing him (as defendant) to have 
■worn to the fallacy of the plaintiff's claim ; 
in which case, if he afterwards enter into a 
composition with the plaintiff, it is evident 
that he swore falsely, and consequently, 
that atonement ot expiation is due for his 
prejury. 


fore, with respect to him, a contract of 
exchange (for which reason the right of 
Shaffa operates upon his own acknowledge 
ment, notwithstanding the defendant contra¬ 
dict him).—It is therefore the same as if he 
were to declare that “he has purchased the 
house from the defendant, "—and the defen¬ 
dant deny the same ; in 'which case the eight 
of Shaffa operates ; and so also in the case in 
question. 

Case in which part of the thing given in 
composition must be restored —If a person 
claim something from another, and that other, 
having acknowledged the claim, compound it 
with the plaintiff for something else ; and it 
afterwards appear that the thing claimed 
was in part the property of another,—in that 
case the defendant is entitled to take back 
from the plaintiff a part of the thing given 
in composition, proportionate to that part of 
the art cle claimed, which afterwards proved 
the property of another, because the compo¬ 
sition in this case is, like sale, a contract of 
exchange with respect to both parties : and 
such is the law in sale, when a pait of a 
thing sold proves the property of another. 

If the composition be after denial or silence 
i and the thing compounded for piove the right 
| cf anothe* t the consideration must be returned 
and the plaintiff must lay his claim against him 
who has the right. —If a person claim a thing 
from another, and that ot h er either deny it 
or remain silent, and then compound with 
the pUintiff from some other article, and it 
afterwards appear that the thing claimed is 
the right of another and not of the plaintiff 
in that case the plaintiff must prefer his 
demand against the person who claims the 
right, and return to the defendant whatever 
he may have received from him in composi* 
tion ; because the defendant gave his pro¬ 
perty merely for the purpose of removing 
contention ; but when, afterwards, it appear 
that the thing claimed is the or^perty of 
another, it becomes evident that he was not 
liable to a contention with the plaintiff. 
Hence he is entitled to take back the article 
given in composition, as a condition on 
which he give it (namely, a right to detain 
in his possession the subject of the claim; is 
rendered void. 

And the same proportionally, where any 
part of it proves the property of another^lf 
on the other hand, a part, only, of the thing 
claimed piove the right of another, the 
plaintiff must in that case return to the de¬ 
fendant a proportionate part of the thing 
given in composition and make a demand 
for the same upon the person possessing the 
right ; because the intent of the defendant 
does not comprehend that proportion. 

If the thing given in composition after ac - 
knowledgment, prove the right of another, it 
must be restored, and the plaintiff is entitled 
to an equivalent from the defendant .—If the 
thing given in composition prove the right 
of another, the plaintiff is in that case enti¬ 
tled to receive from the defendant the whole 
amount of the composition, provided it be 
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after acknowledgment, as this species of 
composition is equivalent to sale (as was 
before explained).—If also, the right of 
another appear t j part of the composition, 
the plaintiff is entitled to a proportionate 
part of it, for the same reason. 

// this happen in composition after silence 
or denial , the plaintiff must claim from the 
defendant the article in dispute ,—If in a 
case of composition after silenceordenial.it 
appear that the whole or a part of the thing 
given in composition is the property of an¬ 
other, the plaintiff must prefer a claim against 
the defendant for the thing in dispute be- 
tween them, either wholly, or in part, as the 
case may be.—It is otherwise in case of 
sale after denial ; as where, for instance, a 
person lays claim to a house, and the person 
upon whom the claim is made denies his 
right, but afterwards co npounds the matter 
by means of a slave, using, however, the 
word "sold** instead of “compounded," a 
if he should say, "I have sold this slave fur 
the said house for in that case, if the 
house afterwards prove to be the property 
of another, the plaintiff, instead of claim¬ 
ing, is entitled atcually to take the house 
from the defendant ; because the defen¬ 
dant, in selling the slave for the house, does 
virtually acknowledge the house to be 
the property of the plaintiff contrary to a 
case of composition, as compositions are fre¬ 
quently made merely to remove contention 
—It is to be observed that, in exse the t^ing 
given in composition be either lost or de¬ 
stroyed in the hands of the defendant, pre¬ 
vious to the delivery of it, the law is the 
same as where it proves the right of another; 
—that is, if the composition follow acknow¬ 
ledgment, the plaintiff is entitled to take the 
article claimed ; or, if it follow denial or 
si)gpce, he must prefer a claim for it against 
the defendant. 

A composition for an undefined part of a 
thing is not affected by the right of another 
afterwards appearing to a part of that thing. 
—If a person claim a right in a house, with¬ 
out explaining the extent of it (such as a 
third, a forth, or the like), and the de¬ 
fendant under this state of uucertainly, give 
him something in composition for his claim, 
and the right of another afterwards appear 
to a part of the house, the plaintiff is not in 
that case obliged to return to the defendant 
any part of the thing received in composi¬ 
tion, since it is possible that the right may 
relate to some other part of the hause, ana 
not to that part which the plaintiff had 
claimed. It is different when the whole of 
the house proves to be the property of an¬ 
other ; for in that case the whole of the thing 
given in composition must be returned to 
the defendant; since it would otherwise 
necessarily follow that the defendant had 
received nothing in exchange for the thing 
he gave in composition ; and this is unlawful; 
as has been already explained under the head 
of sale. 

Composition in consideration of a part of 
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the subject is. invalid .—If a person claims 
house, and the defendant compound the claim 
for a part of the house, composition ia 
unlawful, because what the plaintiff receives 
is already his actual right, and the rest of 
his claim remains unsatisfied. There are 
two devices, however by which this com* 
position may be rendered lawful.—-The one 
is. by the plaintiff adding a dirm to the share 
of the house ; in which case, the dirm is con¬ 
sidered as an equivalent for tht remaining 
part of the claim the second is, by the 
p'aintiff exempting the defendant from the 
remaning part of the claim. 

Section . 

Disputes concerning property may be com¬ 
pounded —Compositions are lawful in claims 
of property ; for a composition (as was before 
explained; being in the nature of a sale, it 
follows that whatever may be lawfully sold 
may also be lawfully compounded. 


And also claims of usufrut t — Composi¬ 
tions are likewise lawful in claims of 
usu rruct ; as for instance, where a person 
prefers a claim, against the heirs of i per¬ 
son deceased, to the usufruct of, or right to 
dwell in a particular house, in virtue of 
the bequest of the deceased ; in which case, 
if the heirs, having either denied or acknow¬ 
ledged the claim, should compound it with 
the plaintiff for something else, s-ich com¬ 
position is valid. The reason of this is that 
usufruct is considered as a property, in a 
contract of hire, and so alio in a case of com¬ 
position—for it is a general rule, to con¬ 
sider the composition as partaking of the 
nature of that contract to which it bears the 
nearest re einblance, in order to render it 
valid.—Thus, if the composition be of pro¬ 
perty for property, it is considered as a sale, 
because of its near resemblance to that con¬ 
tract—If on the other hind, it relate to 
usufruct, it is considered as a species of hire, 
because of its resemblance to it. # 

Compositions are lawful in homicide— 
Compositions are lawful in case either or 
wilful or erroneous bloodshed.—They are 
lawful in the former instance, because God 
has said, "If a poRriow of the property 
OF THE MURDERER, BEING A BELIEVER, BE 
OFFERED, BY WAY OF COM POSITION, TO THE 
REPRESENTATIVE OF THE MURDERER, LET 

him accept the same/* —which passage Ibn 
Abbas reports to have been revealed upon 
the subject of compositions for wilful blood- 
g h e d.—ft is to observed that composition 
for wilful bloodshed resembles marriage, be- 
cau.e in both ca.e* property is given without 
receiving property in return ; accordingly, 
whatever is capable of constituting a speceinc 
dower, is also capable of being 8 irf n 
position for wilful bloodshed. There is this 
difference, however, between marriage and 
the composition in question, that whenever 
the recital of the thing to be given in com¬ 
position is invalid (as where an animal is 
mentioned indefinitely, or cloths are recited 
without a specification of them), a Deyit or 
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fine of blood must be paid because such is 
the rule in case of bloodshed ; and an in¬ 
validity in the nomination does not prevent 
the remission of retaliation, in the same 
manner as it does not prevent the validity 
of marriage. 

But if acceded to for an unlawful article, 
nothing is due —If, however, a composition 
of wire or pork be stipulated for wilful blood¬ 
shed, nothing whatever is due ; because 
neither of these articles are valuable pro¬ 
perty ; it is therefore understood t at the 
avenger of blood, in agreeing to receive a 
composition which is not property, has, in 
effect, remitted the retaliation ; and as, in a re¬ 
mission of the retaliation, no property is due, 
so neither is it in the case in question.—In 
marriage, on the contrary, a Mihr-Misl (or 
proper dower) is due in either case, (that is, in 
case of the invalidity of the recital,—or, where 
the dower is stipulated to be paid in wine 
or pork) ; because the dower is one of the 
essential requisites of marriage, and is there¬ 
fore due in law, although no recital should 
have been made of it. It is to be observed 
that as the crime expressed in this case of 
composition is absolute, it relates both to the 
members of the body, and to the body itself 
that is to say, the life.—It is also proper to 
observe that, although compositions for wil¬ 
ful bloodshed be lawful, as above related, yet 
it is otherwise with respect to compositions 
of property for the right of Shaffa (by a 
person receiving property from a purchaser, 
in composit.on for his right of Shaffa, which 
is invalid, because the proprietor of the right 
of Shaffa has no absolute property from it, 
but merely a right to become proprietor if he 
please until, therefore, he become the pro¬ 
prietor, he has no right to compound for it. 
—Retaliation, on the other hand, means a 
right of property in the subject, with respect 
to the action : in other words, the heir or 
representative is proprietor of the subject so 
far as relates to the action, inasmuch as he 
has a right to take retaliation, and may con¬ 
sequently, if he choo e, receive a composi¬ 
tion for not taking of it * in opposition to the 
case of Shaffa.—Now, since a composition of 
property for the right of Shaffa is invalid, it 
follows that nothing is on that account due 
from the purchaser, and that he right of 
Shaffa is lost, in the same manner as in a 
case of non-opposition or silence.—Bail for 
the person is also like the right of Shaffa, 
and therefore nothing is due in case of a com- 
osition of property for it—With respect, 
owever, to the annulment of the bail, in 
such a case, there are two traditions, both of 
which have been already recited in their 
prop** places.—Compositions are also lawful 
in the latter case (namely, erroneous blood¬ 
shed), because they in this instance relate-to 
property, and therefore resemble sales. Still, 
however, they are not lawful when they 
exceed the amount of the fine of blood ; be¬ 
cause the rate of that as having been fixed 
l LAW » can not be set aside : anything, 
therefore, beyond the fine of blood, must be 


rejected.—It is otherwise in retaliation, for 
there the composition may exceed the fine of 
blood, as retaliation is not property, and 
therefore cannot be converted into it but by 
a special contract.—What is here advanced 
proceeds upon the supposition that the com¬ 
position consists of one of the three species 
of Deyits namely, dirms, deenars, or camels. 
—If, however, it consist of any other species 
of property, it is lawful, because it is in that 
case an exchange for the Deyit, or ordained 
fine. But yet it is requisite that the delivery 
be made upon the spot where the contract is 
conclu ed, because it must otherwise follow 
that one debt (namely, the Deyit) remains 
opposed to another debt (namely, the com¬ 
position), which >s declared, in the sacred 
writings, to be illegal. If the Kazee should 
pass a decree directing the murderer to pay 
the Depit is one of the three modes to the 
avenger of blood ; and he [the murderer) 
enter into a composition with him [the 
avenger] for another species of property, in 
a degree exceeding the Deyit, such composi¬ 
tion is lawful, provided it be from hand to 
hand ; because, after the decree of the Kazee, 
the right of the avenger of blood to the 
amount decreed by the K az ee becomes fixed 
and determined ; and his comP osition of 
in that case, j s merely an excha n B e * ^ * s 
different wh ere the parties themsel vcs » ln the 
beginning, enter irto a composition * or 
u ^ ree kinds, exceeding the 3 mo un t ot 
the Deyit ; because the consent of the par 1 * 8 

to one °f the three kinds is equivalent to roe 

decree of the Kazee in respect of fixing it 
(roat i n the same manner as it it fixed by 
the decre e Q f the Kazee, so also is it fixed by 
their consent) ; and as the Kazee is not em¬ 
powered to pass a decree exceeding the 
amount 0 f the Deyit, >o neither are 
permitted to fix it at a superior rate. Hence 
it is not lawful to exceed the rate of a thing 
already fixed by the sacred writings. 

There is no composition for punishment. — 
Composition for claim of Hidd, or stated 
punishment, is not lawful —Thus if a person 
should apprehend another in the act pf 
whoredom, or of s'ealing the goods of another 
or of drinking wine, or whilst in a state of 
intoxication ; and, intending to carry the 
culprit before the Kazee, should notwith¬ 
standing accept something for suffering him 
to escape such composition is invalid ; be¬ 
cause punishment is a right of God, and it 
is not lawful to accept a composition for the 
right of another. 

Claim of parentage. —For the same reason, 
also, it is not lawful to composition with a 
woman for a claim of parentage. For in¬ 
stance, a divorced woman, having brought 
forth a child, says to the divorcer, f ‘thi$ is 
your child/' and he denies the same, but 
compounds with the woman for withdrawing 
her claim ; which composition is invalid, 
because the claim of parentage was not her 
right, but that o* the child ; and the accep¬ 
tance of a consideration for the right of 
another is not valid. 
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Or, for iufferance of .a building on the \ 
highway.—In the same manner if a person i 
erect a bathing-house, or a place for sitting 
in, on the high road, and another having 
required him to put it down, he compound 
with him to withdraw his claim, such com* 
sition is invalid, bee u*e, the high road 
ing the right of the community, no in¬ 
dividual is singly entitled to compound for 
it.—It is to be observed that the punishment 
mentioned on this occasion comprehends 
punishment for slander, because in such 
punishment the right of God is predomi¬ 
nant. 

A claim of marriage may be compounded, 
—whether the claim proceed from a man .— 
If a person claim marriage with a woman, 
and she deny the same but compound with I 
the man for his claim, the composition in j 
that case is valid, because there is a possi¬ 
bility of reconciling it to the law, by sup¬ 
posing that the man conceives the contract ; 
of composition to be in the nature oi a i 
Khoola; and, on the other hand, that the 
woman pays the money to remove strife — 
Lawyers, however, have asserted that, in 
the s'ght of God, it is not lawful for the 
person, in this case, to take the composition, 
if his claim be unfounded. 

Or a woman .—If a woman claim marriage 
with a man, it is lawful for him to com¬ 
pound the claim with her. The author of 
the Hedaya remarks, upon this, that 
although the law be thus stated in several 
copies of the compendium.* yet is ether 
copies such composition is declared to be 
illegal—-The legality of it is established by 
supposing that the thing given in composi¬ 
tion is an increase of her dower; and that 
he afterwards sells her a divorce for the 
amount of her original dower f so that the 
increase, or the amount of the composition, 
remains binding upon him. The reason of its 
illegality is, that the man having given 
something by way of composition to the 
woman, to induce her to retract her claim, 
it follows that this retraction must either 
be considered as equivalent to a separation 
between them, or as not equivalent to a 
separation: now, if it be equivalent to a 
separation, it is invalid, because no property 
M given for a separation, since it operates of 
itself upon the parties (as, for instance, 
where a woman admits the son of her hus¬ 
band to carnal connexion in which case the 
law enjoins a separation betveen them):— 
if however, on the other hand, the retrac¬ 
tation from the claim be not considered as 
equivalent to a separation, then the case 
remains as before; and the compos lion is 
consequently invalid, as not being opposed 
to any advantage in exchange, 

A claim of bondage may be compounded .— 


• The Mookhtsssir; a compendium of the 
commentary of Kadooree. 
t See Khoola. 


j If a person claim another as his slave, and 
that other compound with h.m for his claim, 
by giving him some specific property, such 
composition is valid, as being, with respect 
to the plaintiff, an emancipation in exchange 
for property : because in his belief the defen¬ 
dant gives the composition in exchange for 
his freedom; and therefore considered in 
the light of a Mokatib.—It is for this reason, 
also th.it the composition in question is 
valid, if made in consideration of an animal 
due, ana to be delivered at a fined future 
period; because it would not be valid if it 
were considered as an exchange ot property 
for property instead of an emancipation for 
property: tor an animal cannot exist as a 
debt in exchange for property, as has been 
explained in treating of the Sillim sale of 
animals: but it may exist as a debt for some¬ 
thing else than property, as in the case of 
marriage or a line ot blood—It is therefore 
requisite that the composition in question be 
considered as an emancipation, and not as an 
exchange —With respect to the defendant, 
the a imposition, in this case, is merely a 
rirm^vdl of contention, s nee he believes him¬ 
self to be originally free. 

Hut it leave no right of Willa in the 
claimant —It is to be observed that in this 
case no right of Willa over the defendant 
rests with the plaintiff, because of the denial 
of the former —If however, the plaintiff 
prove by witnesses that the defendant was 
his slave, such evidence is admitted, and the 
right of Willa then rests with him. 

A privileged slave cannot compound for 
offences committed by himself ; but he r ray 
for offence committed by his slave .— If a 
Mazoon: or privileged slave, wilfully kill a 
person he is not of himself entitled to com¬ 
pound for the number: but if his slave should 
commit murder, he may then lawfully com¬ 
pound for it. The distinction between these 
two cases is that the person of a privileged 
slave not being a subject of traffic, he is not 
entitled to dispose of it in any manner (such 
as. for instance, to sell himself), and in the 
same manner he is not entitled to redeem 
his person by means of the property of his 
master, being considered with respect to his 
person as a stranger. His slave, on the 
contrary, is a subject of traffic, whence he it 
at liberty to sell, or otherwise to dispose of 
him, and consequently may a'so redeem him 
The reason;of this is that the slave, on com¬ 
mitting the crime, ceases to be his property; 
whence the composition resembles a purchase 
of him; and this it is lawful for a privileged 
slave to make. 

Case of composition for a property usurped ; 
and which perishes in the usurper s hands , 
Ip a person usurp cloth from a Jew, 
which the value was less than a 
dirms. and having lost or destroyed the 
same, compound the ^ matter with the jew 
by agreeing to pay him a hundred airms 
previous to any judicial decree upon 
subject, in that case the composition is law- 
ful, according to Haneefa. The two duciples 
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maintain that the composition, 4ft the cate, 
is not lawful in the degree in which it ex¬ 
ceeds the appraised value of the cloth: 
be cause nothing was due from the usurper 
but the value; and the value of any article 
is to be known only by appraisement; any 
thing beyond that must therefore be con¬ 
sidered as usury.—It is otherwise, however, 
if the composition for the cloth be made in 
articles of furniture, or so forth, exeeding 
in value the article usurpeJ; for su..h com¬ 
position is valid, because the difference of 
the value not being obvious, from the articles 
being of a different genus, no usury can be 
inferred It is otherwise also, if the diffe¬ 
rence of value be such as may come within 
the estimation of some of the appraisers, 
because the observance of an excessive degree 
of caution is impracticable. The reasoning 
of Haneefa, in support of his opinion, is that 
the right of the proprietor of an usurped 
article continues in it after its destruction, 
until his right to an equivalent be estab¬ 
lished; as is evident from this circumstance, 
that if an usurped slave should die, and the 
master refuse to accept an equivalent, he 
must in that case defray the expences of his 
burial. Now from this it appears either that 
the right of the proprietor of an usurped 
article remains in it after its destruction,— 
or, that the has a right, if he choose, to a 
similar, both in appearance and in reality,* 
because reparation for a transgression must 
be made in a similar,—But his right is not 
transferred to the value until such time as 
the Kazee pass a decree to that effect: any 
agreement, therefore, exceeding the value, 
which the parties themselves may conclude 
previous to such decree, being merely a com¬ 
pensation for the article destroyed, or for 
one similar to it in appearance and reality, 
cannot be considered as usurious—ft is 
otherwise if such agreement be made after 
the decree of the lOizee; for, in that case, 
according to all our doctors, the composition 
is not valid, as far as it exceeds the value; 
because, in this instance, the right of the 
propietor to the value has become fixed and 
determined by the decree of the Kazee, and 
any thing beyond it is therefore usurious. 

Case of composition for a share m a part¬ 
nership slave .— If a man who is rich emanci¬ 
pate a slave held equally in partnership 
between himself and another, and compound 
with that other for a sum exceeding the 
value of his half such composition is invalid, 
according to all our doctors;—according to 
the two disciples, because (as they hold) 
nothing is due from the emancipator beyond 
half the value, which is to be ascertained by 
appraisement; whence any degree beyond 
that is usurious:—and, according to Haneefa, 
because the value, ir. emancipation, is decreed 
by the law; now the rate fixed by the law 
is not short of the rate fixed by the Kaz*?e; 
and as in a case where the Kazee passes a 


* Independent of end judicial decree. 


decreeior the-value, -a - wrnposittorr fbr~ smy 
thing beyond the value is dull; it is in the 
present instance null a fortiori.—It is other¬ 
wise in the example concerning the cloth, as 
before rec.ted, because the value of that if 
not decreed, by the law. —It is to be observed 
that if, in the case in question, a composition 
exceeding the value of half the slave be 
made in specific goods or effects, it is valid, 
because the excess in the value is not obvious 
where the articles are of a different genus; 
and hence no usury can oe inferred. 


CHAPTER II 

Op gratuitous or voluntary composi¬ 
tion; AND OF THE APPOINTMENT OF 
' AGENTS FOR COMPOSITION. 

An agent for composition in a case of 
bloodshed or debt is not responsible for the 
consideration, unless he expressly agree to be 
so.—I f a person appoint another his agent 
for composition, and the agent accordingly 
enter into a composition on his behalf, he 
[the agent] i9 not responsible for the thing to 
be given in composition, unless, in setting 
the contract, he stipul te it is as a condition 
tnat ‘.‘he himself shall be ansewerable for 
it.”—This is where the composition is on 
account of wilful bloc shed, or of some 
claim in the nature of debt, in either of 
which case the composition is a mere 
annulment ; and as the agent, in either case, 
is merely a messenger, he is therefore sub¬ 
ject to no responsibility, any more than an 
agent for marriage;—unless he himself 
engage in the responsibility,—in which case 
he becomes answerable, because of his con¬ 
tract of security, but not from his contract 
of composition. 

But he is responsible where the composition 
is of property f^r property. —Where, how¬ 
ever, the composition is of property for pro¬ 
perty, it is equivalent to a sale, and the 
rights of it appertain to the agent —In such 
a case therefores the claim for the property 
(that, is: for the article to be given in com¬ 
position) lies against the agent, not against 
the constituent. 

Fazoolee composition are of four descrip¬ 
tions. —Fazoolee compositions (that is, such 
as are concluded by a stranger, in behalf of 
the defendant, without his desire) are of four 
kinds. 

I. Of a debt by property (for which the 
compounder is responsible ).—1 Where a 
person compounds for a claim of debt by pro¬ 
perty, and makes himself responsible for the 
property:—in which case the composition 
is complete, because the defendant acquires 
nothing from it, but is merely exempted from 
a debt, and in this respect a stranger and the 
party that is the defendant are considered as 
the same.—It is also proper to remark fur¬ 
ther, that in the same manner as the condi¬ 
tion of responsibility for the thing to be 
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given in composition is lawful to the defen 
cant, so also is it lawful to the stranger : *• 
stranger, therefore, s capable of standing 
a. the principal in composition, and in the 
obligation of the property, when he makes 
himself responsible for the thing to be given 
in composition ;. in the same manner as a 
Fazoolee who concludes a Khoola in behalf 
of a wife.—-In other words, if a person pro¬ 
pose a Khoola to his wife, and another, 
without the desire of the wife, conclude the 
contract of Khoola with the husband on her 
behalf, making himself responsible for the 
consideration of Khoola, it is valid, and he 
is responsible for the consideration ;—and so 
also in .the case in question, the Fazoolee is 
responsible for the thing to be given in com¬ 
position.—He moreover, stands, with respect 
to the defendant, as one, who acts gratui¬ 
tously, in the same manner as a person who 
voluntarily pays the debts of another, in as 
much as'he exempts the defendant from 
responsibility; he therefore is not entitled 
to any. return from the defendant : but it is 
otherwise where the compounder acts by the 
desire of the defendant, for in that case he 
is not a. voluntary agent. The compounder 
in question, moreover, is not entitled to any 
part of the debt ; but that is cancelled with 
respect to the defendant : for the principle, 
with , respect to. the legality of the com¬ 
position, in this case, is that the plaintiff 
annuls the operation of the debt upon the 
defendant, and not that he renders the com¬ 
pounder proprietor of it and this, whether 
the defendant ackno'i ledge the debt, or deny 
it ;—in a case of denial, evidently, because 
the defendant does not in his own opinion 
owe any thing, and the opinion or belief of 
the plaintiff cannot operate upon him ;—and 
in a case of acknowledgment, also, because 
the property of, or right to the debt, cannot 
be conveyed to another but by the person 
who is immediately indebted : it is therefore 
impossible, in this instance, to render the 
composition valid on any other principle 
than that of the annulment of the debt.—It 
i9 otherwise where the plaintiff claims some 
specific article in the possession of the de¬ 
fendant, who acknowledges the same, and 
another person, unauthorized, gives him 
something as a composition for his claim — 
because in this case the unauthorized person, 
in compounding for- his claim with the 
plaintiff, does virtually purchase the article 
claimed ; and his purchase of a thing from 
the proprietor is lawful, although it be not 
in his possession- 

//. Of any thing for a specific property 
(which must be immediately delivered by the 
cempounder,) — II. Where the compounder 
•ays, “I have compounded for these thou¬ 
sand dlrms of my own/* or "this slave 
of my own in which case the composition 
is valid ; and it is incumbent on the com¬ 
pounder to deliver over the article stipulated 
to the plaintiff; b cause, in referring the 
composition to his own property, he renders 
obligatory upon himself the delivery of it ; 


on which account the composition so made 
is valid. 

III, Of any thing for unspecified pro¬ 
perty (but which the compounder delivers ),— 
1(1 Where the compounder says, ( I have 
compounded for a thousand dirms/’ and im¬ 
mediately delivers a ■ thousand dirms to the 
plaintiff, in which case the composition is 
valid ; for on the delivery of the thousand 
d-rni' the plaintiff obtains his object, and 
the contrac r ot composition is thereby com¬ 
pletely fulfilled. 

IV, Of any th ng for unspec : fied property 
(and which the compounder does not deliver), 

-—IV. Where the compounder says, “C have 
compounded for a thousand dirms/* but 
docs not deliver them ; in which case the 
composition remains suspended on the con¬ 
sent uf the defendant. If he confirm it, he 
becomes responsible for the sum stipulated 
or, it he withhold his assent, the composition 
is annulled,—The reason of this is that in 
composition of this nature, the defendant 
is a principal, because of their operating to 
free him from contention ; but the corns 
pounder is also a principal because of his 
charging himself with the consideration ot 
composition, either expressly (as where he sayl, 
"I am responsible for the thousand dirms’*) 
or directly (as where he compounds for 
one thousand dirms, and delivers them).— 
Now, if he should not so have charged him- 
sdf (as the present example supposes), the 
part of the defendant only ;* and the va¬ 
lidity of it consequently rests upon his 
concurrence 

Case of a Fazoolee compounding Jor a 
specific article , without referring the same to 
his property, — The compiler of the Hedaya 
remarks that a fifth kind of composition 
may be added to the preceding ; as, for 
instance, where a Fazoolee says, "I have 
compounded for this thousand dirms/* or 
"for this slave/* without referring these to 
his own property ;—which sort of composi¬ 
tion is valid, because, in specifying the 
thing to be delivered to the plaintiff, the 
compounder does, as it. were, establish it as 
a condition that the said thing shall become 
the right of the plaintiff. If, however the 
slave should afterwards prove to be the 
property of another;—or, if it should become 
known that he was free, or a Mokatib or 
Modabbir,—or, if the plaintiff should return 
him, on account of a defect, to the. com¬ 
pounder in none of these cases is the 
plaintiff entitled to take anything from the 
compounder, since he engaged for nothing 
further than the delivery of a specific article ; 
if, therefore, that article remain safe for the 
plaintiff, the contract is valid ; if otherwise 
he is not entitled to take any thing from 
the compounder, but must prefer his claim 
against the defendant.—It is otherwise 


*That is to say, he alone is concerned 
in it 
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where the compounder stipulates dirms, and 
makes himself responsible for the same, and 
they afterwards prove the right of another, 
or of bad quality, and the plaintiff returns 
them; for in that case the plaintiff is en» 
titled to take an equal number of good 
dirms from the compounder, because of his 
having made himself a principal with respect 
to security ; and, accordingly, if the com¬ 
pounder refuse to comply, he must be com¬ 
pelled to make the delivery. 


CHAPTER III. 

OF COMPOSITIONS OF DEBT 

A debt owing in consequence of any con¬ 
tract ctncluded upon credit may be com - 
pounded by payment of a part.— If the 
thing to be given in composition be of the 
same nature with the debt which is to be 
compounded for, and which is owing to the 
plaintiff under an Akid Moodainat, or con¬ 
tract concluded upon credit,• the composi- 
tion is not in that case construed to be an 
exchange, but the plaintiff is considered as 
taking a part of his right, and annulling 
or relinquishing the remainder.—An Akid 
Moodainat, or contract concluded upon credit, 
is where a person purchases the goods of 
another, for a thousand good dirms (for in¬ 
stance), and then the parties separate, without 
the seller receiving the price, of a time of pay¬ 
ment being agreed upon :—in which case, if 
the purchaser should compound the said 
thousand for five hundred good dirms (or 
five hundred bad dirms), and the seller agree 
to the same, such composition is valid; and 
it is thus construed, that he [the seller] 
agrees to accept a part of his right, and 
to relinquish the remainder;—not that he 
accepts the five hundred in exchange for the 
thousand.—The reason of this is, that it is 
necessary, as far as possible, to give validity 
to the acts of rational persons ; and this 
may be done, in the former ins ance, by the 
claimant relinquishing a part of the dirms 
to which he is entitled,—or, in the latter 
instance, by conceding that and the goodness 
of them.—Such also is the rule where the 
debt has been incurred, on the part of the 
defendant, by a usurpation or destruction of 
property. 


*The commentators define Moodainat to 
signify "the act of selling to a person upon 
credit ;" or "the act of granting credit."— 
The composers of the Persian version of the 
Hedaya have evidently mistaken the sense 
of the text in the beginning of this passage. 
The Arabic simply states it "in all com¬ 
positions for a thing claimed under a con¬ 
tract upon credit, the transaction is not 
considered as an exchange, but as an accept¬ 
ance of a part of the right, and a relinquish¬ 
ment of the remainder. 


[Vol. III. 
. . . . . . 

And the- #ame of si-mUar- composit i on s of 
debt, owing in consequence of any act which 
subjects to responsiblity. — The restriction tt> 
debts owing "in consequecce of a contract 
concluded upon credit" (as here set forth), 
is for this reason, that it is originally re¬ 
quisite that debt be incurred in consequence 
of a contract agreeable to law. 

Debt may be compounded by a forbear¬ 
ance, for the same sum. —If, in the case in 
question, the composition consist of a thou¬ 
sand dirms payable at a di tant time, for a 
thousand dirms immediately payable, it is 
valid ; because the construction then given 
to it is that the plaintiff agreed to postpone 
his claim, - not that he entered into an ex¬ 
change ; as a future period, is not lawful. 

But not if the postponed payment be stipu¬ 
lated in money of a different denomination. 
—If, on the other' hand, the thousand dirms 
be compounded for a proportionable number 
of deenars, payable after the expiration of a 
month (for instance, it is unlawful ; because 
it is impossible to consider it merely as a 
delay of'the claim; since the claim related 
to dirms! not to deenars ; nor is it possible 
to consvtue it into a sale, because a sale of 
dirms, for deenars payable at a future period, 
is unlawful. The composition, therefore, in 
this case, is invalid. 

A postponed debt cannot be compounded 
by thp immediate payment of a part. —If a 
person have a debt of one thousand dirms, 
payable at a future period, owing to him by 
another in consequence of a contract upon 
credit, and compounded the same for five hun¬ 
dred dirms payable immediately, such com¬ 
position is invalid ; because ready- money 
is better than future payment ; and ready 
money not being his right, the composition 
therefore takes place in a thing which is not 
his right, whence it is impossible to consider 
the composition as a dereliction of part of 
the claim it must therefore be necessarily 
considered as an exchange (in this way, 
that the debtor gives up his right, namely, 
the delay of payment, in return for the five 
hundred remitted) those five hundred, 
therefore, are in exchange for the forbear¬ 
ance ; and the acceptance of any thing in 
consideration of forbearance is not lawful. 

A debt of bad money cannot be compounded 
by the payment of a smaller sum in good 
money,—I f a person have a debt owing to 
him by another, in consequence of a con¬ 
tract upon credit, of a thousand adulterated 
dirms; and compound it for five hundred 
pure dirms, it is not valid ; because pure 
dirms are not the right of the seller, as 
those exceed his right with respect to their 
quality, and it accordingly cannot be con¬ 
sidered as a concession : it must therefore be 
construed into an exchange of one thousand 
for five hundred, superior with respect to 
quality.—and that is usurious, as quality is 
not regarded in transactions of exchage. 

But a debt of good money may be com • 
pounded by bad, whether the rum be smaller 
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than, or equal to the defhand—I t is other¬ 
wise where a person compounds a debt of a 
thousand good dirms for five hundred bad 
dirms, because that is a concession with 
respect both to number and quality. It is 
otherwise, also,' where a person compounds 
a debt due to him of a thousand bad diims 
for a thousand good ones ; because this is an 
exchange of like for like ; an l in that no 
regard is paid to^ quality —It is, however, 
a condition, in this case, that the plaintiff 
take possession of the thing given in com¬ 
position upon the spot, as this a Sirf sa’e 

A debt in money of tuio denominations 
ma.V be compounds by a smaller sum of 
either denomination —If a person have a 
debt of a thousand dirms and a hundred 
deenars owing to him by another, in con¬ 
sequence of a contract upon credit, and 
compound the same for a hundred dirms, 
ready money, or payable at the expiration 
?* a month (for instance), such composition 
is lawful, as it is possible, in this instance, 
to give validity to the contract of compo- 
**^ lon « hy supposing that the creditor remits 
the whole of the debt owing to him except 
one hundred dirms. payable immediately, or 
(as m the second case) within a month. It 
therefore is not to be regarded in the light 
°f an exchange ; for if it were so considered, 
the contract would not be valid, as it would 
be usurious. In compositions moreover, a 
concession is always understood ; and as. in 
the case in question, concession is the pre¬ 
valent idea, the matter must be regarded as 
a concession rather than as an exchange. 

Case of proposal from a creditor to grant 
his debtor a complete discharge, on condition 
of his paying one-half of the debt within a 
hmiiea tim*.—If a person, having a debt 
due to him of a thousand dirms, payable at 
a future period, should say to the debtor, 

4 pay me five hundred dirms tomorrow, 
upon this [condition], that you are exempted 
from the remainder of the debt and the 
debtor act accordingly, he is then exempted 
from the remainder, If, however, in such 
case, the debtor should not pay the five 
hundred dirms on the morrow, he remains 
responsible, according to Haneefa and Mo¬ 
hammed, for the thousand dirms. Aboo 
Yoosaf maintains that five hundred dirms 
are immediately remitted, and that the 
claim to them cannot afterwards be revived : 
^? r i* n h l s °P* n ^ on ) the exemption here is 
absolute ; because the plaintiff has estab¬ 
lished the payment of five hundred dirms 
as an exchange for the exemption of five 
hundred dirms ; but the payment of these 
five hundred dirms cannot be considered as 
an exchange for the remainder, payment 
of which still continues incumbent upon the 
debtor and is not at all suspended upon the 
exemption. To make it an exchange, there¬ 
fore is nugatory ;—consequently there re- 


•That is, not suspended upon the 
condition of payment on the morrow. 


• ^" ‘ 

mains only the obsolute exemption; and 
hence the whole of the original debt cannot 
revive from a failure of the payment on the 
morrow any m?re than if the creditor had 
said. "I have exempted you from five 
hundred dirms out of one thousand dirms 
upon this [condition], that you pay me, to¬ 
morrow, five hundred dirms in which case 
the exemption is absolute, and so also in the 
ccsc in question.—The reasoning of Haneefa 
and Mohammed is that the exemption, in 
this case, is not absolute, but conditional. 
Upon failure of the condition, therefore, 
the exemption docs not ake place, for two 
reasons. First, because the creditor hegina 
his speech with requiring the payment to¬ 
morrow, and this may be considered in itself 
as an object, since it is possible that the 
creditor is afraid of losing the whole of the 
mon;y in the event of the debtor's becoming 
poor, which induces him to use expedition ; 
and also, because he perhaps wishes to get 
the money, in order that he may acquire 
profit from it in trade. The expression, 
moreover, bears the construction of being 
[conditional], and is therefore to be taken in 
that sense, in order to give validity to the 
contract.— Secondly, such conditions are 
common in compositions ; and an exemption 
may be restricted to a condition, although it 
be not suspended upon it. Thus a transfer 
of debt (for instance) is restricted to the 
condition of safety ; in so much that if the 
person who had agreed to accept the transfer* 
should die insolvent, the debt reverts upon 
the person transferring it ; the transfer, 
therefore is restricted, in this instance [to 
the condition of safety] and so also in the 
case in question. With respect to the 
reasoning of Aboo Yoosaf, an answer will 
soon b? given to it. 

Which admits of three different state¬ 
ments, /. Where the proposal has no con¬ 
dition annexed, that in failure of payment* II 
Where it is annexed that . m failure of 
payment the proposal s/ia/Z be void. III. 
where the discharge is primarily stated .— 
The compiler of the Hadaya remarks that 
this case admits of three separate state¬ 
ments.—I. That which has been already 
explained.—II. Where the creditor says, '*1 
have compounded with you the thousand 
dirms for five hundred dirms ; which you 
must pay me to morrow, and then you shall 
he exempted from the remainder ; provided, 
however, that if you do not pay them to 
morrow, the thousand dirms shall remain 
due by you a* before —in which case 
according to all our doctors, if the payment, 
be made on the next day, the exemption 
holds good ; but if otherwise, it is void.— 
III. Where the creditor says. f 'I have 
exempted you from the payment of five 
hundred dirms out of a thousand, on this 


•That is, to take upon him the respon¬ 
sibility for the debt (in the manner of an 
acceptor or endorser of a bill of exchange). 
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[condition] that you give me five hundred 
dirms to-morrow —in which case the 
debtor is exempted from the payment of 
the five hundred dirms ; and this, whether 
he pay the five hundred on the ensuing day 
or not, because the exemption is here 
primarily stated.® 

An acknowledgment may be stipulated for 
a composition* —Ip a person say to another, 
“I will not acknowledge your right of pro¬ 
perty until yoti first fix a distant time for 
the delivery, and promise me an indulgence 
in the payment,"—or, ''until you first remit 
to me the whole (or a part) of the property," 
—and the person so addressed act accord¬ 
ingly, 'his thus fixing a time, or remitting a 
part or the whole of the property is lawful, 
because he does this of his own accord, and 
not by compulsion. 

But if the stipulation be publicly pro¬ 
posed the composition is of no effect. — This 
is where the acknowledger addresses the 
other party, as above, secretlv and in a 
covert manner.—Where, however he ad¬ 
dresses him publicly, he becomes liable nor 
the whole of the subject of acknowledgment 
upon the instant. 

Section. 

Of Participated Debt. 

One of two partners compounding his 
share of a debt due to them jointly , the other 
partner may either take his proportion of 
* he composition, or look to the debt for his 
share.—I f there be a debt owing to two 
men, jointly, from a third, and one of the 
two compound with the debtor his share of 
the debt for a piece of cloth, the fellow- 
creditor has it in his choice either to demand 
the other half of the debt, which is his due, 
from the debtor, or to take the half of the 
cloth from the compounder ; unless, how¬ 
ever, he [the compounder] pay him a quarter j 
of the whole debt; for, in that case, he is 
not entitled to take the half of the cloth.— 
in short, in all cases of the nature here 
exemplified, it is a rule that whatever, in a 
partnership debt, one of the partners re¬ 
ceives a part of it, the other partner is 
entitled to an equal share in the part so 
seized ; because although debt become a sort 
of increase from seisin (since debt is not 
considered as substantial property until it 
be taken possession of), still this increase 
has reference to the original right; and as 
the original right was equally divided, so 
also is the increase ; in the same manner as 
offspring or fruit. The partner, therefore, 
has a right of participation in the part which 
is taken possession of.—Still, however, pre¬ 
vious to the operation of such right, the part 


•Two other statements, together with a 
long discussion, are omitted by the translator, 
as the whole turns upon certain points of 
verbal ctiticim, not capable of an intelligible 

translation. 


or thing taken is the sole property of the 
receiver, because substance is totally diffe¬ 
rent from debt, and the receiver has taken 
the article in question in exchange for his 
right.—He is consequently the proprietor : 
and accordingly all acts of his with regard 
to the substance in question are valid, and 
he remains responsible, in a proportionate 
degree, to his partner.—It is to be observed 
that by a partnership debt is meant such a 
debt as becomes due to two or more persons 
from one case ; such as the price of goods 
sold by two proprietors under one contract ; 
or a debt inherited by two men ; or the value, 
of a joint property destroyed by any person. 
Now such being the established rule, it fol¬ 
lows that, in the case in question, the part¬ 
ner is at liberty either to demand his half of 
the debt from the debtor (since his share still 
remains due to him, in as much as the other 
partner has only received the amount of his 
own right), or to take the half of the cloth 
from the other partner, because ofhisrieht 
of participation in it.—If, however, the other 
should give him a composition, by paying 
him the quarter of the debt, he then has no 
right to half of the cloth, as his right is only 
to quarter of the whole debt 

One of two partners receiving payment of 
his share m a debt due to them jointly, and 
paying the other his proportion of what is 
so recovered, has still a claim upon the re¬ 
mainder .— If one of two partners in a debt 
should receive, from the debtor, the half of 
his portion of the debt, the other partner is 
then at liberty either to participate in the 
half so received, or to look to the debtor for 
his full share, for the reasons recited in the 
preceding example.—If, therefore, he should 
participate with the compounding partner, 
both partners are in that case entitled jointly 
to take from the debtor what remains due, 
because having shared equally in what was 
received, they are of consequence entitled to 
share equally in the remainder. 

If the other prefer rt ceiving payment of 
his part , solely, from the debtor and the 
property be lost, or the debtor prove insolvent, 
he has then a claim to his proportion of what 
has been received by this partner; but not 
where this partner has compounded for his 
share by a commutation. —If, on the con¬ 
trary, he should prefer demanding his share 
in full from the debtor, to an equal partici¬ 
pation in the part received by the other 
creditor, and that part of the debt which 
has been received should remain safe, and 
that which remains due be lost, or destroyed, 
either by the debtor's dying insolvent, or by 
his denial of the debt upon oath, he is in 
that case still entitled to a participation 
with the other creditor in what has been 
received ; because he declined it before only 
on the supposition of the safety of the re¬ 
maining part of the debt ; and when the 
event proves otherwise, he of course be¬ 
comes entitled to an equal participation. 
Supposing, however that one of the joint 
creditors, instead of receiving his share of 
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he debt, should commute if for a debt which 
he had previously contracted to the debtor,— 
then the other sharer, in case of the destruc¬ 
tion of that portion of debt due to himself, 
is not entitled to any participation with him 
since he is in this instance, held to have paid 
a debt, not to have received payment of one 
—The law is also the same, where one of the 
creditors exempts the debtor from that share 
of the debt which is due to him, because an 
exemption is a destruction and annulment, 
and not a receipt. 

In a release from a part of his share, by 
one partner, the right of the creditors con¬ 
tinues in p'Opo~tion to their remaining 
claims. —If one of two partners in a debt 
release the debtor from a part of his pro¬ 
portion of the debt (such as an half, for 
instance), the remaining part of the debt is, 
in that case, due to the two creditors in 
degrees proportionate to their respective 
rights.—As, for instance, if the debt due to 
them were or ginally twenty dirms. and one 
of them afterwards release the debtor from 
the half of his share, the remaining debt 
will then be fifteen dirms, of which five are 
due to the exempting partner, and ten to the 
other partner, 

Une of two partners may agree to a post 
ponement of payment,— If one nf two part¬ 
ners should protract the period of payment 
of his share it is valid, according to Aboo 
Voosaf, because of its analogy to an absolute 
exemption or release—in other words, as a 
suspension of the payment is equivalent to 
a restricted release, it is therefore valid, in 
the same manner as an absolute release.— 
According to Haneefa and Mohammed this 
is not valid:—as in such a case it must follow 
that a division of debt takes place prior to 
seisin,—since protracting the period of pay¬ 
ment with respect to one share, and not to 
the other, is, as it were, a partition of the 
share; and a partition of debt previous to 
seisin is not lawful ; because partition bears 
the sense of endowment with a right of pro¬ 
perty, and the endowment with a right in 
a debt, made to any other than the debtor 
himself, is not lawful*—Moreover, partition 
implies distinction: and as distinction can¬ 
not exist with raspect to any obligation upon 
the person, it is therefore invalid. 

One of two partners receives his share by 
usurping anything from the debtor : or by 
losing or destroying anything belonging to 
him; or, by accepting a lease in composi¬ 
tion ; or. by burning a p'ece of cloth, his 
property. —If one of two partners usurp 
some specific article from the debtor, or pur¬ 
chase something from him by an in invalid 
contract, and lose or destroy the some, 
these acts are considered ss equivalent to a 
receipt of his debt.—So also if one of two 
partners accept a lease from the debtor in 
lieu of his debt, he is in that case held to 
have received his debt. If, also one out of 
two partners should burn a piece of cloth 
belonging to the debtor of equal value with 
his share of the debt, this is a receipt, 


according to Mohammed, but not according 
to Aboo Yoosaf. (Some, however, observe 
that this difference proceeds on the supposi¬ 
tion of his having thrown fire on the cloth, 
without having previously laid hold of it ; 
for if he shou'a have first laid hold of the 
cloth, and ihen burned it, all our doctors are 
of opinion that he has received his share, 
because he is considered first to have 
usurped the cloth, and then to have de¬ 
stroyed it ) 

One of two partners annuls his share by 
marrying the debtor (being a female) and 
set ling his share of the debt as her dower; 
or, by compounding with it for an offence.— 
If the debtor be a female, and one of two 
partners, in the debt should marry her, and 
stipulate hi« share of the debt as her dower, 
this, according to the Zahir Rawayet. is an 
annulment and so also if he compound 
with his share, for a wiful offence,—It is, 
however, to be observed, that if one of the 
partners in a debt should marry the woman 
who is their debtor, without stipulating his 
share of the debt as her dower, in that case 
the other share has a claim upon him, as 
under such circumstances he is held to have 
made commutation with his wife of his 
claim for hers. It is otherwise where he 
stipulates his share of the debt as her dower; 
for then he is held to have annulled, and 

not to have commuted his right, and on this 

account the other share can have no future 
claim upon him.—It is an invariable rule 
that, where a receipt has been made, by one 
partner, the othe partner, in case of the 
destruction of his right, by the debtor s 
dying insolvent, or otherwise, is entitled to 
participate with the receiving partner ;— 
but he has not such right in the case of an 
annulment. 

One of the partners compounding his share 
of the debt by a purchase, the other may either 
take his share from the debtor, or on equiva¬ 
lent for his proportion in the receipt from the 
purchaser. —If one of two partners in a debt 
purchase something from the debtor (such as 
cloth, for instance) in lieu of his share of the 
debt, then the other partner u at liberty, 
either to require his share of the debt from 
the debtor (in which case all the effects take 
place, as described in the preceding example, 
where the partner requires payment from 
the debtor).—or to take an equiavlent from 
the purchaser of a fourth part of the debt 
because he [the purchaser) has taken com¬ 
plete possession of his debt, since in paying 
and selling there is no degree of loss or dis¬ 
parity admitted in the things exchanged,— 
He, therefore, is responsible for a fourth part 
of the debt, and has no option of either giving 
a quarter of the debt, or a half^ of the cloth, 

_It is otherwise in a composition, because, 

as comp >sition generally proceeds upon a 
principle of lenity and abatement, it would 
be an injury to the compounder to force him 
to give a fourth part of of debt, and there¬ 
fore an option is afforded him either to give 
a fourth part of the debt, or the half of the 
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article received in composition.—The non¬ 
receiving partner* moreover, is not entitled 
to any part of the cloth purchased^ as the 
purchasing partner has become proprietor or 
the same in virtue of contract of sale. 

Objection —The cloth in question ought 
to be divided between the two partners, as it 
has been acquired in exchange for a joint 
debt. 

Reply —The cloth in question has not been 
acquired in exchange for a joint debt, but 
merely in exchange for the share of the pur¬ 
chaser, in this way, that it produces a com¬ 
mutation of the price of the cloth for that 
part of the debt which is due to him. 

Objection, —If the price of the cloth be a 
commutation of his share of the debt, it in¬ 
duces a partition of the debt prior to the 
seisin of it, which is lawful. 

Reply, —A wilful partition of debt, pre¬ 
vious to the seisin, is unlawful, but an 
unintentional partition of it (by that being 
comprehended, for instance) is lawful : and, 
in the case in question, it is comprehended 
in the validity of the sale : in the same 
manner as (in the preceding case) the par¬ 
tition of the debt, previous to the seisin, is 
interwoven with the validity of the com¬ 
position. 

One of two partners in a sillim contract 
cannot compound for his share. — If two 
persons conclude a Sillm contract (that is, 
advance money for goods, to be delivered 
at a future period), and one of them after¬ 
wards compound his share of the goods for 
his share of the stock advanced, it is not 
lawful, according to Haneefa and Mohammed 
—Aboo Yoosaf maintains that it is lawful, as 
he considers this to be analogous to any other 
debt: and also to a case where two persons 
purchase a slave, and one of them afterwards 
dissolves the contract with respect to his 
share, which is lawful ; and so also in the 
persent case.—The arguments of Haneefa and 
Mahammed, upon this point, are twofold.— 
First, if the composition in question be law¬ 
ful with respect only to the share of one of 
the partners it must necessarily follow that 
a partition of the debt has been made prior 
to the seisin of it ; which is unlawful ; for as 
the debt, prior to the seisin, is not extant, it 
is impossible to discriminate part from part. 
If, on the other hand it be lawful with re¬ 
spect to the shares of both, then the consent 
of the other must be had.—It is otherwise 
where two persons purchase a slave, and one 
of them dissolves the contract with respect 
to his share, because the slave in question > is 
extant, and the partition of an extant thing 
is not impracticable, since part can be discri¬ 
minated from part, whether before seisin or 
after it.— Secondly, if the composition in 
question be valid, it must follow that the 
right of the purchaser to the goods for which 
the advance has been made is annulled, and 
established in the capital (that is, in the price 
advanced), and that it afterwards reverts 
with respect to the goods for which the ad¬ 
vance has beep made. For supossing the 


composition to be valid, and that one of the 
partners receives, in consequence* his share 
of the capital, the other partner has then a 
right to take from him his proportion of it; 
and the compounder again has a claim upon 
the other partner for a proportionate part of 
the goods. H. nee it follows that the right 
of the compounder reverts, with respect to the 
goods of which the advance has been made, 
afttr annulment ;—but an annulment cannot 
take place without a dissolution : a dissolu¬ 
tion, therefore is primarily established.— 
Now. upon his right reverting, and annulment 
of the dissolution is induced ; and this un¬ 
lawful, as a dissolution in contracts of Sillim 
cannot be annu led —Lawyers have observed 
that this case proceeds on a supposition of 
the purchasers having mixed together their 
capital : for, if their shares of the capita) 
should not have been mixed or complicated, 
then (according to the first o'* the above argu¬ 
ments) the same disagreement must still sub¬ 
sist ; since a division of the debt previous to 
the seisin must then also necessarily follow : 
but, according the second argument, the 
composition is valid in the opinion of all our 
doctors ; for, in such a case, the non com¬ 
pounding partner would not participate with 
the cumpounder in that part of the capital 
which he receives back, as they were not co¬ 
partners in the capital, and hence it does not 
follow that the right of the purchaser, to the 
goods for which the advance was made, reverts 
after annulment —It is recited in the Auzih 
that this assertion concerning the unanimity 
of our doctors, as stated in the second argu¬ 
ment, is not well founded : because a right to 
participate in the article received is founded 
on this circumstance, that the goods which 
the advance has been made constitute a joint 
debt, as it arises from one contract in which 
they are alike concerned ; and hence the non¬ 
compounding share has a right to participate 
with the compounder in whatever he may 
have received in virtue of their partnership 
in the goods for which the advance was made, 
whether their shares of the capital have been 
complicated or not. 

Section 
Of Takharij. 

Definition of the term.—T akharij, in the 
language of the aw, siginifies a composition 
entered into by some heirs with other heirs, 
for their share of the inheritance, in con¬ 
sideration of some specific thing, which 
excludes them from inheritance. 

Heirs may compound with a co-heir for 
his share of inheritance, consisting of land 
or effects, by any equivalent,—I f the estate 
of a persons, consisting of land, or of goods 
and effects, be liable to be shared among 
several heirs ; and the heirs compound 
with one amongst themselves for his share 
of the inheritance, by giving him some 
specific article, such composition is lawful, 
whether the thing given be superior or in¬ 
ferior to his right; because it is possible to 
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legalize this composition; by construing it in 
^ ® sale . and also, because it is 

related that, in the time of Osman, Tamazir 
the wife of Abdul-Rihman, the son of Auf, 
who had been divorced by her husband in 
his last illness, compounded her share of the 
inheritance, which was a fourth of the 
C * u * or . onc . half of the fourth of an 
e *8hth : as is evident from this circumstance, 
u j Ahdul-Rihman, who, besides children, 
*? ur w * ves * left an estate of five millions 
three hundred and twelve thousand deenars; 

share she received was eighty three 
thousand deenars, which is one halt of the 
fourth of an eighth. 

Or, by one precious metal, where the in 
heritance is in another precious metal. —In 
the same manner also, if the estate consist of 
silver, and gold be given to one of the heirs 
as a composition.-—or, if it consist of gold. 
ant ! a composition be given in silver, it is 
valid, whether the thing given be inferior or 
superior, because this is a sale of one species 
for another, and in it the condition of 
equality between the consideration and the 
return is not required.—It is requisite how¬ 
ever, that the subjects of the composition be 
mutually interchanged and taken possession 
of by the parties at the place where the con- 
9* composition is concluded ; for this is 
a Sirf sale, and in it mutual seisin at the 
meeting is a necessary condition.—But if the 
heir, in whose possession the remainder of 
the estate it, should deny the possession 
then the former seisin suffices, because it is 
a seisin of responsibility (since it is in the 
nature of usurpation), and may therefore 
stand for a seisin of composition.—If, on the 
contrary, he should acknowledge the posses¬ 
sion, then it is necessary that a new seisin be 
made ; because the seisin, in that case, being 
in the nature of a trust, and consequently 
unattended with responsibility is weak in 
comparison with a seisin of composition, 
which is attended with responsibility, and 
therefore cannot be substituted in the place 
of it. v 

An inheritance of bullion and effects may 
be compounded for by gold or silver ; but this 
gold or silver must exceed the share of the 
same metal inherited; and the heir must be 
V? P?- ss *ssion of such excess at the time 
of adjusting the composition. —Ip the estate 
consist of gold, silver, goods, and effects, and 
the heirs compound the share of one amongst 
themselves for silver or for gold : it is in that 
case requisite that the gold or silver given 
in composition be somewhat greater than his 
share of the gold or silver by inheritance, in 
ojoer that, after opposing an exact equality 
of the two similar species to each other, there 
may remain some excess to oppose as a com¬ 
position for his share of the other articles, to 
the end that the^ imputation of usury may be 
avoided.—In this case, also, it is requisite 
that possession be taken, at the meeting, of 
the thing opposed to his share of the gold or 
the silver, because the composition to the 
extent i? considered in the nature of a Sirf 


•ale.—If, in the case in question, the com¬ 
position be made for goods and effects, it is 
lawful, absolutely,—that is, whether seisin 
be made by the parties at the meeting, or 
otherwise,—and whether the thing given in 
cbmposition be inferior or superior to the 
share of the inheritance. 

An inheritance of money may Jpe com- 
pounded/orby money; each specify being 
opposed to the other respectively. — If the 
estate consist of dirms and deenars, and the 
composition also consist of dirms and deenars, 
it is lawful, whether the amount given in 
composition exceed or fall short of the share 
of inheritance compounded for, because each 
kind is opposed to its opposite, in the same 
manner as in sale —It is a requ site, how¬ 
ever, that the seisin be made at the meeting, 
because the composition in question is in the 
nature of a Sirf sale 

T e inheritance of a debt cannot be com- 
fO mded —If there be a debt due to the 
deceased, and it be included in the composi¬ 
tion.—by the compounding heir giving up 
his share of it, and agreeing that it shall go 
entirely to the other h*irs, such composition 
is null ;—because in this case the heir renders 
the other heirs proprietors of his share of a 
debt, which is unlawful, as the property of a 
debt cannot be conveyed to any but the per¬ 
son indebted.—The composition, therefore, 
is null;—because it is null in that part 
which relates to the debt ; and when a con¬ 
tract is null in part, it becomes null in the 
whole,—since where a contract is invalid 
with respect to a part of its its subject, it is 
invalid in toto 

Except by the heir agreeing to release the 
debtor from his proportion —If, however, 
the composition be made on this condition, 
that the compounding heir shall release the 
debtor from his share of the debt, and that 
the others shall not exact it, the composition 
is valid, as it is either an annulment of the 
debt, or a conveyance of it to the debtor 
This is one expedient for legalizing the com¬ 
position. 

Or by the other heirs paying him that 
proportion gratui tously. — Another expe¬ 
dient is, by the heirs paying, in a gratuitous 
manner, to the compounding heir, the share 
of the debt which is due to him, and then 
making a composition with him for his share 
of the collected part of the estate.—In both 
these expedients, indeed, an injury results 
to the other heirs:—in the latter, evidently, 
as there they pay his demand, out of their 
right, without any returnand in the 
former, because it is possible that they may 
never receive the debt, nor any part of it, 
from the property of the debtor. 

Or lending it to him , to transfer to the 
debtor.—T he best expedient, therefore, is 
that the heirs lend the compounding heir 
the amount of his share of the debt, and 
then compound with him for his share of the 
collected estate ; and that he then transfer 
the said loan to the debtor, in order that the 
other heirs may lawfully receive from the 
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debtor the share of the debt which is due to 
him. 

Case of composition of an inheritance 
where the particulars of the estate are not 
known .—If there be no debts due to the 
estate of the deceased, and it be not known 
of what secies the articles of the estate con¬ 
sist. and one of the heirs compound his share 
for articles of weight, or measurement of 
capacity,—some have said that this composi¬ 
tion is not lawful, because of th: s’mHJance 
it bears to usury—Others, however, main¬ 
tain that it is lawful, as the semblance to 
usury is dubious in this instance ; for, in the 
first place, it is possible that the articles may 
consist of articles of weight and of measure¬ 
ment of capacity, and it is also possible that 
they may not;—and, in the next place, if 
they do consist of such articles, it is possible 
that the quantity of the composition may be 
unequal to his right, and it is als - * possible 
that it may be equal to it.—The semblance 
to usury is therefore dubious ; and regard is 
had to an actual semblance only, not to a 
dubious semblance. 

Case of the same, where the particulars are 
only known in part —If the estate consist of 
something else than articles of weight or 
measurement of capacity, but of which the 
particular substances are unknown, and one 
of the heirs compound his share for artitLs 
of weight or measurement of capacity,—some 
have said that this is unlawful; because the 
composition, in this case, is in the nature of 
a sale, or an exchange of property for pro¬ 
perty ; and this is not lawful when one of 
the articles opposed in exchange is uncer¬ 
tain. The most approved opinion, however, 
is, that it is lawful; since the uncertainty 
here cannot be productive of strife, inasmuch 
as the thing for which the composition is 
made, and which is the subject of the un¬ 
certainty, is in the hands of the rest of the 
heirs. 

The inheritance of an insolvent estate can 
neither be compounded for no* distributed .— 
If the estate _ be completely overwhelmed 
with debt, neither composition nor division 
of it amongst the heirs is lawful; because 
the heirs are not, in this case, masters of the 
property, as inheritance takes place only 
with respect to such property as in unin- 
cumbered with some essential requisite of 
the deceased ; and the payment of the debts 
of the deceased is one of his essential requi¬ 
sites. If, also, the estate be not completely 
overwhelmed with debt, it is not even then 
becoming to enter into any composition until 
the debts be discharged. Lawyers, however, 
have said that if, in such case, a composition 
°L j 1 u lslon .b* made, prior to a discharge of 
the debts, it is valid,—Koorokhee. in treating 
of partition, observes that it is not valid ac¬ 
cording to a favourable construction of the 
law ; but that it is valid upon the principle 
of analogy. 


BOOK XXVII. 

OF MOZARIBAT, OR COPARTNERSHIP. IN THE 
PROFITS OF STOCK AND LABOUR. 

Definition of the term,— Mozaribat is 
derived from Zirrib, and means, in its literal 
sense, to walk on the ground. In the lan¬ 
guage of the law, Moz iribat signifies a con¬ 
tract of copartnership, of which the one party 
(namely, the proprietor) is entitled to profit 
on account of the stock, he being denomi¬ 
nated Rabbi Mai, proprietor of the stock 
(which is termed Ras Mai) ; and other 
party is entitled to a profit on account of his 
labrur ; and this last is denominated the 
Mozanb (or manager) inasmuch as he 
derives a benefit from his own labour and 
en deavours. 

A participation in the profit is an essential 
of the contract. — A contract of Mozaribat, 
therefore, cannot he established without a 
participation in the profit ; for if the whole 
of the profit be stipulated to the proprietor 
of the stock, then it is considered as a Bazat ; 
or, if the whole be stipulated to the imme¬ 
diate manager, it be considered as a loan. 

Chap. 1.—Introductory. 

Chap II.—Of a Manager entering into a 
Contract of Mozaribat vith another. 

Chap. III.—Of the Dismission of a 
Manager; and of the Divison of 
the Property. 

Chap. IV.— Of such Acts as may be 
lawfully performed by a Manager, 

Chap. V.—Of Disputes between the Pro¬ 
prietor of the Stock and Manager. 

CHAPTER I. 

Contracts of Mozaribat are Con¬ 

tracts of Mozaribat are authorized by the 
law from necessity ; since many people have 
property who are unskilled in the art of em¬ 
ploying it ; and others, again, possess that 
skill without having the property ;—hence • 
there is a necessity for authorizing these 
contracts, in order that the interests of the 
rich and poor, and of the skilful and unskil¬ 
ful, may be reconciled -moreover, pecplc 
entered into such contracts in the presence 
of the Prophet, who did not prohibit, but 
confirmed the same : several of the com¬ 
panions, also, entered into these contracts. 

The stock is a trust in the manager's hands. 
— Whatever may be given by the proprietor 
of the stock to the manager is considered as 
a trust, because the manager takes posses¬ 
sion of the same at the desire of the pro¬ 
prietor, and neither with a view to purchase 
nor to pawn,—The manager is also an agent 
on the part of the proprietor in regard to 
the employment of the stock, as he acts in 
that respect by the orders of the proprietor. 
Whenever, therefore, any profit is acquired, 
the proprietor and the manager are joint 
shares in it, inasmuch as it proceeds jointly 
from the stock of the one, and the labour of 
the other, 
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1/ the contract be of an invalid nature, the 
manager, in lieu of profit, receives an ade¬ 
quate hire. — When a contract of Mozaribat 
is invalid: it is, in effect, an invalid hire ; 
because, as the manager acts for the pro¬ 
prietor, with regard to his stock, the profit 
which is stipulated to him is similar to hire 
for his labour. The contract of Mozaribat, 
therefore, where it is invalid, bears the con¬ 
struction of an invalid hire ; and such being 
the case, the manager is entitled only to a 
hire adequate to his labour.* 

A manager opposing the proprietor , stands 
ds an usurper — If the manager should 
oppose the proprietor, he is then held to be 
an usurper, since he wilfully transgresses 
with respect to the property of another, 

A Mozaribat holds only in such stock as 
admits of partnership —Contracts of Mo¬ 
zaribat are valid only with respect to stock 
in which contracts of copartnership are 
v alid ; namely, dirms and deenars (according 
Jo Haneefa) and also current Faloos (accord- 
*ng to the two disciples), as has been already 
treated of at large, under the head of Part¬ 
nership.—Hence if a proprietor of stock 
should give goods or effects to another; and 
desire him " to sell them, and then to act 
as a Mozarib with regard to the price/'t 
the contract of Mozaribat would in such 
case be lawful, because it is not referred to 
the goods or effects, but to the price of these, 
and this is a thing respecting which a con¬ 
tract of Mozaribat is valid.—In regard to 
his referring the contract to a price at a 
future period, it is lawful to do so in con¬ 
tracts of Mozaribat ; because such contracts 
are either in the nature of a commission of 
agency, or of hire ; and neither of these is 
preventive of the validity of a reference to a 
future period.—In the same manner, a!s*\ if 
the proprietor should say, "receive the debt 
due to me by a particular person, and act as 
manager with regard to it the contract of 
Mozaribat is then lawful, because, by being 
referred to the period of seisin, it rebates to 
substanee and not to debt, and it is lawful to 
refer it to a future period, for the reason 
above mentioned.—It is otherwise, however, 
where the proprietor of the stock says, " act 
as a Mozarib with respect to the debt due by 
you for this is not lawful either according 
to Haneefa or the two disciples :—according 
to the former, because he holds an appoint¬ 
ment of agency of this nature to be unlaw¬ 
ful (as has been before explained in treating 
of agenev and sale) : and also according to 
the two disciples, because, although such an 
appointment of agency (as they hold) be 


* To understand this it may be proper to 
remark, that where a contract of hire is ren¬ 
dered invalid by the invalidity of any of its 
conditions, the person hired is entitled only 
to a hire proportionable to the subject, and 
not to the hire stipulated in the contract. 

t That is, "to employ them in trade, in 
the manner of Mozaribat." 


lawful, yet as a thing purchased by a pps- 
son so instructed is the property of the in¬ 
structor, it follows that the contract of 
Mozaribat relates to goods and effects,* and 
is accordingly unlawful. 

It requires that the profit be determinate. 
—It is one of the conditions of a contract of 
Mozaribat, that the profit of the proprietor 
and the manager be indeterminate ; that is 
to say; that neither of them be entitled to a 
specific number of dirms : for if the condi¬ 
tion of a specific number of dirms be stipu¬ 
lated with respect to one or other of the 
parties, the partnership between them with 
respect to the profit ceases to exist, since it is 
possible that the whole profit might not exceed 
the number fixed, and it is essential that they 
be partners in the profit. If, therefore, ten 
dirms (for instance) be fixed as the portion of 
one of the parties, the manager is entitled to 
an hire adequate to his labour, because the 
contract of Mozaribat has become invalid, 
since it is possible that the whole profit 
acquired may not exceed the amount fixed, 
in which case there could be no copartner¬ 
ship with respect to it.—The manager is, 
in this case, entitled to an adequate hire, 
because his object in his labour was to receive 
a return, and he is prevented from receiving 
such return by the invalidity of the con¬ 
tract : it is therefore indispensable that he 
be paid an adequate hire.—In regard to the 
profit which in such case may be acquired, 
it goes to the proprietor, being consi¬ 
dered as the offspring of his property.—■ 
This is the law in every case of an invalid 
contract of Mozaribat —It is to be observed 
that an adequate hire, in the case of an 
invalid contract nf Mozaribat, cannot, in the 
opinion of Aboo Yoaiaf, exceed the quantity 
stipulated. According to Mohammed, on the 
contrary, whatevet may be adequate, with¬ 
out any regard to the quantity stipulated, 
must be given : as has been already ex¬ 
plained in treating of partnership —In a 
case where the contract proves invalid, an 
adequate hire is declared, in the Rawayet 
Aasil,+ to be due, although no profit should 
have been acquired, because the hire of a 
hireling is due upon the delivery either of 
profit or of labour, and the delivery of one or 
both of these here takes place.—It is recorded 
from Aboo Yoosaf that nothing in such case 
is due, because of its analogous resemblance 
to a valid contract of Mozaribat—that is to 
say, as in a valid contract of Mozaribat 
nothirg is due to the manager in the event 
of there being no profit, so if the contract be 
invalid, nothing is due to him a fortiori.— 
It is further to be observed that the stock of 
an invalid contract of Mozaribat is not to be 
replaced or accounted for in case of its loss 
or destruction :—that is to say, indemnifica- 


* Arab. Rakht woo Mattaa, as distin¬ 
guished from Mai. See Vol. I., p. 10. 

t The original traditons. A law-book so 
called. 
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tion is not incumbent upon the manager • 
because, as there is no responsibility for a 
loss of stock in a valid contract, so neither is 
there any in an invalid contract: and also, 
because, as the manager in the case of an 
invalid contract is only a hireling, and the 
stock remains in his possession merely that 
he may employ it, no indemnification is due 
from him on account of its destruction. 

And not subjected to any uncertainty — 
Another requisite, in contracts of Moza¬ 
ribat, is that there be no condition creative 
of an uncertainty with respect to the profit ; 
for such a condition invalidates the contract, 
from its destruction of the object of it Any 
other invalid condition, however, excepting 
this, or such as are opposite to the nature ot 
the contract, do not invalidate the contract, 
but of themselves fall to the ground, as m 
the case of a condition of loss to the manager 
(where it is stipulated that '‘whatever profit 
may accrue shall be shared between the pro¬ 
prietor and the manager, according to their 
agreement ; but that if any loss result, it shall 
fall entirely on the manager"). The con¬ 
tract of Mozaribat, therefore, is not annulled 
by the stipulation of coditions oi this 
nature, but the condition itself is null : 
because, as the condition is merely redun¬ 
dant, and is neither productive of a dissolu¬ 
tion of the partnership, nor of uncertainty 
with respect to the profit, the contract of 
Mozaribat is not thereby rendered invalid ; 
in the same manner as agency does not 
become invalid from the invalidity of its 
conditions. 

That the stock be completely made over to 
the manager. — Another requisite in Moza¬ 
ribat, is that the proprietor deliver over the 
stock to the manager, and retain no seisin of 
it, because it is in the manager's hands in 
the nature of a deposit, and must therefore 
be in his sole possession, and in no respect 
in possession of the proprietor. It is other¬ 
wise in a contract of partnership; because, 
in a contract of Mozaribat, the property is 
supplied by the one party, and the labour 
by the other ; whence it is indispensable 
that the property remain entirely with the 
manager, in order that he may be competent 
to perform the necessary labour with regard 
to it ; whereas, in partnership, the labour is 
supplied by both parties : whence, if it were 
stimulated that the property shall remain 
entirely with one of the parties, a contract 
of partnership would not be established. 

A condition of management by the proprie¬ 
tor invalidates the contract. —A condition of 
management by the proprietor of the stock 
invalidates a contract of Mozaribat ; because 
where such a condition exists, the stock can 
never be possessed solely by the manager, 
wherefore he cannot be competent to act 
with respect to it, and thus the object of the 
contract (namely, participation in the 
profit) cannot be effected ;—and this, whether 
the proprietor be of sound understanding or 
otherwise (such as an infant), because, as 
the possession of the stock is established in 


the pioprietor in virtue of his right of pro¬ 
perty, so long as it continues in his posses* 
sicn no delivery of it to the manager can be 
certified,—In the same manner, also if one 
of two Mozaribat partners, or one of two 
Ainan partners, deliver stock to any person 
in the way of a Moz ribat, and stipulate 
that the other partner shall also engage in 
the management of it, such contract of 
Mozaribat is null,—because the other part¬ 
ner is also a proprietor of the stock in ques¬ 
tion, although he be not a party to the 
Mozaribat agreement. 

And so also, a condition of management 
by the contracting party, although he be not 
the proprietor. — If the contractor of a Mo- 
zaribat agreement be not the proprietor of 
the stock, and stipulate that he also shall 
unite with the Mozarib, or manager, in the 
management of the stock, such agreement 
or contract is invalid, where the contractor 
happens to be incumbent,—that is. where 
he is a person who (like a privileged slave) 
cannot lawfully undertake the management 
of stock, in the way of Mozaribat.—Where, 
therefore, a privileged slave give stock to 
another to manage in the way of Mozaribat, 
stipulating that he shall, copjunctly with 
the manager, act with regard to the stock, 
for a proportion of the profit, the contract is 
invalid, because although t e slave be not 
actual proprietor of the stock, yet as he has 
a possession of it, with the power of employ¬ 
ment, he is held to be the same as the pro¬ 
prietor, and therefore his possession of it is 
destructive of the validity of the contract. 

Unless he be competent to undertake it .— 
But if the party be competent to receive 
stock, and act as a manager then the con¬ 
tract in question would not be invalid as 
where, for instance a father, or a guardian, 
give the property of his infant charge to 
any person, to manage in the way of Mozari¬ 
bat, stipulating that he himself, in exchange 
for a certain share of the profit, shall joint in 
the management of the stock in which 
case the contract is valid ; because, such a 
person being himself entitled to undertake 
the management of the infant's property, in 
the way of Mozaribat, is equally entitled to 
join in the management of it in the way of 
Mozaribat, with others. 

The manager is at liberty to act with the 
stock according to his own discretion. —As 
contracts of Mozaribat are absolute, that is 
to say, are not restricted to time, place, or 
other circumstances, It is therefore lawful 
for the manager to purchase or sell, or to 
eat of, or travel with, the stock ; or to lodge 
it, either as a Bazat or a deposit ; because 
the contract is unrestricted ; and the object 
of it is the acquisition of profit; and as this 
cannot be accomplished but by trade, the 
contract of course extends to every occurrence 
in commerce, and the appointment of an 
agent, or the giving property by way of 


• See Paitnership, Vol. II p. 23J. 
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Bazat, or the deposit of property are all 
occurrence of commerce ;—and in the same j 
manner, travelling is evidently so, because 
a trustee, who has no power of action with 
respect to his trust, has yet a power of 
travelling with it, and therefore a manager, 
who has the power of action with regard to 
the stock, entitled to travel with it a for¬ 
tiori :—besides, the word Mozaribat in itself 
implies this power, as it is derived from 
Zirrib, which signifies to walk on the ground, 
or, in other words, to travel —It is recorded 
from Aboo Yoosaf that a manager is not at 
liberty to travel, and he has also related an 1 
opinion of Haneefa, that if the proprietor 
should give the stock to the manager in his 
own city, the manager is not in that case at 
liberty to travel, because to travel with 
property is an unnecessary endangerment 
of it ; but that, if the proprietor give the 
stock to him in some other city than his 
own. he may then travel to his own city, 
because it is not likely that a man should 
continue always travelling ; and as the pro¬ 
prietor knowingly gave him the stock in 
another city than his own, it may be pre¬ 
sumed that he thereby consented to his 
travelling with the property to his own 
city. 

But he cannot entrust it to another in the 
manner of Mozaribat without the proprietor's 
consenu .— It h not lawful for a manager to 
make over the stock to another, in the way 
of Mozaribat, unless with the consent of the 
proprietor, or unless he should have em¬ 
powered him to act according to his own 
judgment and discretion; because a thing 
cannot include its like, since both being of 
equal force, one cannot yield to the other.— 
Hence it is necessary either that an ex¬ 
press permission should have been given, 
or an absolute and discretionary power have 
been delegated.—This case, therefore, is 
similar to that of the appointment of an 
agent ; for one agent has not the power of 
appointing another agent, unless the con- 
sitituent should have said "act according to 
your own judgment and discretion."—It is 
different with respect to the depositing of 
property, or giving it by way of Bazat, 
because these acts are lawful to a manager, 
as they are of a nature inferior to a contract 
of Mozaribat, and a thing may include its 
inferior. 

Nor lend it to another , although his powers 
be discretional. —It is not lawful for a 
manager to grant a loan to any one out of 
the Mozaribat stock, although the proprietor 
may have said to him "act according to 
your own discretionbecause the pro¬ 
prietor of the stock, in giving this dis¬ 
cretional power, means to give a latitude 
with respect to such things only as are 
relative to trade ; and loan is not connected 
with trade, but is a gratuitous dead, in the 
same manner as charity, or a gift ; where¬ 
fore, by giving a loan, the object (namely, 
profit) cannot be obtained, since to receive 
back more than what is lent is not lawful.-— 


Giving property in the way of Mozaribat, on 
the other hand, is in the nature of trade, and 
therefore a manager in such a case may give 
the stock which is the subject of it, by way 
of Mozaribat, to another, provided the pro¬ 
prietor have empowered him to act according 
to his judgment and discretion.—The case is 
the same with respect to partnership and 
commixture of the stock with the manager's 
own property ; — that is to say, if the manager 
should commix the stock with his own pro¬ 
perty and thus because a partner therein, it 
is lawful, provided the proprietor have 
empowered him to act according to his judg¬ 
ment and discretion, because mixture and 
copartnership are in the nature of trade, and 
the power so given is therefore held to extend 
to it. 

The manager cannot deviate from any 
restrictions imposed upon him in the contract . 
—If a person give property to another by way 
of Mozaribat, and restrict his management 
of it to a particular city or to particular 
articles, it is not lawful for the manager to 
deviate therefrom ; because this is m the 
nature of a commission of agency ; and as 
restriction is attended with an advantage, it 
is therefore allowed to operate.—(An expla¬ 
nation will hearafter be given of the nature 
of restriction.)—Neither is it lawful lor the 
manager under such circumstances to give 
the stock by way of Bazat to another person, 
to be cairied by him from that particular 
city : for as it is not lawful for the manager 
himself to carry it frorr that city he there¬ 
fore is not entitled to delegate such a power 
to another. 

Upjn violating the restriction . the manager 
becomes responsible for the stock. —If the pro¬ 
prietor restrict the management of the stock 
to a particular city, and the manager never¬ 
theless carry it to another city ; and there 
purchase something with it, he becomes in 
that case responsible for the stock; and 
whatever he may have purchased with it 
becomes his property, as well as the profit 
which may arise therefrom ; because he 
stands as a usurper, since he has assumed a 
power of action with respect to the property 
of another without that other’s consent.— 
If, however, the manager, having carried the 
stock out of the particular city, should not 
purchase anything with it until he had 
returned to the city to which the proprietor 
had restricted his power of action, he be¬ 
comes freed from responsibility (in the same 
manner as a trustee who has opposed the 
depositor becomes freed from responsibility 
on the cessation of such opposition), "-and 
the stock resumes its former nature of 
Mozaribat, in virtue of its continuance in 
the possession of the manager, under the 
original contract.—In the same manner; also, 
if the manager, having brought something 
with part of the stock in the city in ques¬ 
tion, should depart from it with the remaining 
part of the stock, and again return without 
having purchased anything with it, in that 
case both the purchase which was at firat 
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made, and the part which was afterwards 
brought back, are considered in the nature 
of Mozaribat, for the reason above-men¬ 
tioned.—It is to be observed that what 
has been here related with respect to the 
manager's becoming responsible upon carry¬ 
ing the stock to another city, and there 
making a purchase with it, is recited from 
the Jama Sagheer.—In the Mabsoot, treating 
of Mozaribat, it is related that the manager 
becomes responsible immediately on carrying 
the stock from the prescribed city.—The 
more approved doctrine, however, is that 
the manager becomes responsible imme¬ 
diately on carrying away the stock from the 
prescribed city ; and that upon his making a 
purchase with it in another city the respon¬ 
sibility becomes fixed and permanent, since 
there then exists no probability of his bring¬ 
ing it^ back to the prescribed city.—The 
condition stated in the Jama Sagheer, there- ' 
fore, of the manager making a purchase out 
of the city, relates to the confirmation of the 
responsibility, and not to the original birth 
of it, which takes place immediately on 
carrying the property out of the city. 

A restriction to any particular part of a 
city is invalid — Ip, a person give stock to 
another by way of Mozaribat, on condition 
of his making a purchase with the said stock 
in the market-place of a particular city, the 
condition is invalid ; because a city, notwith¬ 
standing the distinction of its parts, is yet 
like one place and such a restriction is 
therefore useless. 

Unless stipulated under an express excep¬ 
tion of any other place. —If, however, he 
exptessly limit the purchase toth* market¬ 
place, by saying, "purchahse with this stock 
in the market-place and nowhere else," a 
purchase made out of the market-place is in 
that case unlawful, because the proprietor in 
this instance has expressly declared that 
'he shall not make a purchase out of the 
market-place,”—and the proprietor is autho¬ 
rized to lay this restriction.—The restriction 
here mentioned is to be understood in the 
proprietor saying to the manager. "I give 
this stock to you on condition that you act 
with it in such a manner" ("that you pur¬ 
chases cotton with it," for example) ;—or, on 
condition that "you employ it in such a 
place ;"-—and so also, from his saying, 
"Take this stock and employ it in Koofa 
or, "Take this stock on com ition of half the 
profit arising from it in Koofa."—If, how¬ 
ever, the proprietor were simply to say, 
"employ this stock in Koofa," the manager 
may then employ it in Koofa or out of 
Koofa.—Hhe proofs, upon these profits, are 
conn octed with Arabic grammar. 

The manager may he restricted, in his 
transactions, to particular persons. —If the 
proprietor say to the manager, "Take this 
stock, on condition that you purchase and 
sell with it with a particular person," such 
restriction is valid, being founded on the 
particular credit in business of the person 
to whom it relates.—It if otherwise where the 


says "Take this stock on condition that voti 
purchase with it from the peonle of Koofa," 
or "sell it to them;—or, "Take this stock 
for a Sirf-sale, on condition that you purchase 
with it from Sirrafa (bankers], or sell it to 
them;"—for if the manager (in the former 
instance) sell the stock in the city of Koofa, 
to a person who is not an inhabitant of that 
city, or (in the latter instance) sell it to some 
one who is not a Sirraf, his act is lawful ; — 
because the first of these restrictions is merely 
a restriction in point of place ; for as the 
people of Koofa are all different in regard to 
their judgments and manner of transacting 
business, the restriction to them in general 
could be attended with no advantage, whereas 
the restriction to the place is advantageous 
in regard to the preservation of the stock : 
and the second of these restrictions is a 
restriction to a particular mode of sale ; for 
as he did not confine the restriction to any 
one individual, but to a particular set of 
people who prosecute the business of Sirrafs,* 
it is evident that the restriction was meant 
merely to a Sirf sale —Such is the meaning, 
in common acceptation, of the restriction in 
these two particular cases ; but not in others, 

The contract may be restricted, in its 
operation, to a porticihr period.—I p the 
proprietor limit the Mozaribat to a par¬ 
ticular period, the contract becomes null at 
the expiration of that period ; because, as 
this is 9 commission of agency' its conti¬ 
nuance is therefore restricted to the period 
specified ; and as the restriction of its du¬ 
ration may be advantageous, it therefore 
operates in the same manner as a restric¬ 
tion to a particular place, or to a particular 
mode of sale. 

Nothing can he purchased, by the manager, 
which is not a subject or property, in virtue 
of seisin; with resp a c t to the proprietor .— 
A manages is not at liberty to purchase, 
with the stock, a slave, who would become 
free by being transferred to the proprietor, 
whether from the circumstance of affinity, 
or from any other cause (as if the proprie¬ 
tor had already vowed to emancipate him), 
because the contract has been made with a 
view to the acquisition of profit, which can 
be obtained only by repeated acts such as 
previous purchase and subsequent sale ; and 
to this last the freedom of the slave operates 
as a bar :—and for this reason the purchase 
of all such things as do not become property, 
in virtue of seisin (such as wine or carrion) 
is not comprehended in a Mozaribat con¬ 
tract. (It is otherwise with respect to the 
purchase of a thing under an invalid sale ; 


•Sirraf is derived from Sirrif, which 
signifies a pure sale or the act of exchanging 
one sort of specie for a another : hence Sirraf 
means not only a banker or money changer, 
but also any one whose dealing are of that 
nature, and consequently a negotiator of 
Sirf sales. 
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for this is comprehended in a Mozaribat con¬ 
tract, since the manager may lawfully sell 
that thing again after seibin : and conse¬ 
quently profit, which is the object of the 
contract, may in that case be obtained,) - If 
therefore, a manager purchase a slave who 
becomes free with respect to the proprietor 
of the stock, such purchase is not included 
in the Muzaribat stock, but is considered to 
have been made for the manager himself ; 
for the bargain being valid with respect to 
the purchaser, is therefore effectual with 
rospect to him, in the same manner as in the 
case of an agent for purchase who opposes 
h«s constituent. 

The manager cannot purchase a slave fret 
unt/i respect to himself, where any profit has 
been previously acquired upon the stock .— 
It is not lawful for a manager to purchase 
a slave who is free with respect to the ma¬ 
nager himself, where a profit has been gained 
upon the stock; because the slave of the 
manager (namely, in the profit) would in 
this case become emancipated from the 
whole stock, and consequently the share 
of the property would be valid, # accord¬ 
ing to Hancefa (The two disciples hold 
that it would become emancipated, because 
of the known difference of their opinion 
from that of Haneefa concerning the divi¬ 
sibility or indivisibility of manumission)— 
Now, where a slave becomes emancipated, 
eiiher wholly, or in part, he is no longer a 
lawful subject of sale ; and consequently 
the end of the contract (namely, the acqui¬ 
sition of profit) cannot by this means be 
obtained. Hence it is not lawful for a 
manager, where a profit has been gained 
upon the stock, to purchase a slave who, 
with respect to himself, becomes free.—If, 
however, he should make this purchase, 
under such a circumstance, he becomes re¬ 
sponsible for the amount of the Mozaribat 
stock so expended, because he is then held 
to have made the purchase for himself, and 
he has paid the price out of the stock.—But 
if there have been no accession of profit to 
the stock, the manager may lawfully pur¬ 
chase a slave that is free with respect to 
himself, because there exists no bar, in this 
case, since the manager has no share in the 
purchase, f so as to render his portion in 
the slave free.—And if, after the purchase, 
a profit should arise, from the slave increas¬ 
ing value, the manager’s portion of the 
slave, involving his share of the profit, is 
emancipated; and he is not, in this case, in 
any respect responsible to the proprietor of 


* Because the slave, by becoming free in 
part, is rendered unsaleable; and obtains a 
claim to freedom. 

t For, as no profit has been, as yet, gained 
upon the stock, and as the profit is the only 
thing in which the manager has any share, 
it follows that no part of the manager's pro¬ 
perty is expended in the purchase. 


the stock,* because neither the increase of 
the value, not the shaie acquired by the 
manager, were effected by his means, but 
opetated of themselves independent of his 
will or endeavour. Hence this case is the 
same as where a person becomes heir to a 
relation, or to some one else ; as if a wife 
should purchase the son of her husband, 
and should afterwards die, leaving behind 
her husband and brother ; in which case the 
child becomes free, and the father is not in 
any degree responsible; and so also in the 
case in question.—(it is to be observed that 
the sla'-e in question must perform emanci¬ 
patory labour to the proprietor of the stock, 
to the amount of his share in him, as the 
proprietor’s property is involved in his per¬ 
son ; he must therefore perform emanci¬ 
patory labour; in the same manner as in a 
case of inheritance. 

Case of the manager purchasing a famale 
slave, ana begetting a child upon her. —If a 
person give one thousand dirnis to be man¬ 
aged, in consideration of a moiety of the 
profit, in the way of Mozaribat, and the 
manager purchase, for the thousand dirms, 
a famale slave of the value of these thousand, 
and afterwards have tarnal connexion with 
her, and she in consequence produce a child 
also valued at one thousand dirms, and the 
manager claim the child, and the child after¬ 
wards increase in value to fifteen hundred 
dirms, in this case the proprietor of the 
stock has it at his option cither or claim 
emancipatory labour from the slave [the 
manager’s child] to the amount of one thou¬ 
sand two hundred and fifty dirms : or to 
emancipate him : but the manager does not 
owe any indemnification to the proprietor 
for his share, though he be rich. The reason 
of this is that there is a presumption of the 
validity of the claim here made since it is 
possible that the female slave may be the 
wife of the manager, by her former proprie¬ 
tor having first contracted her in marriage 
to him, and afterwards sold her to him on 
behalf of the Mozaribat stock ; and that the 
child which she produced may have been the 
issue of his cohabitation with her:—but his 
claim to the child was not effectual (that is 
to say, the child was not emancipated), be¬ 
cause of the condition of its emancipation 
(namely, his right of property in the slave) 
did not in any respect appear, as no profit 
had as yet arisen from her : for the value of 
each (namely, of the mother and child) was 
exactly equal to the amount of the stock, and 
consequently no profit existed in either of 
them ; in the same manner as where the 
Mozaribat stock consists of different sub¬ 
stances, and the value of each substance is 
equal to the stock,—in this way, that a per¬ 
son purchases, with a stock of one thousand 
dirms, two slaves, and each of them after- 


* That is, he owes him no indemnification 
for the vitiation of his property in the s ave 
from this circumstance. 
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wards because worth one thousand dirms,— 
in which case no profit is held to exist in 
either of them ; and so also in the case in 
question : and as no profit appears, it fol¬ 
lows that the manager obtains no share 
whatever in either the slave or the child, and 
consequently that his claim is invalid : but 
upon the child exceeding the stock in value, 
a profit then appears, and consequently the 
claim formerly made then becomes valid.—It 
were otherwise if the manner were first to 
emancipate the child, and afterwards the 
value of him to rise, for this emancipation 
would be altogether invalid (that is to say, 
would be ineffectual after the appearance of 
profit, as well as before), because the libra- 
tion is an indication of manumission, arid 
the indication being null at the time, from 
non-existence of a present right of property!, 
cannot afterwards become effectual in conse¬ 
quence of a supervenient right : whereas 
claim, on the other hand, is an express noti¬ 
fication, and hence may lawfully be admitted 
as effectual, in consequence of a supervenient 
right—(in the same manner as where a per¬ 
son, having declared the slave of another to 
be free, afterwards purchases him ; in which 
esse the slave, after the purchase, becomes 
free, in virtue of the previous declaration); 
—and the claim being effectual after the ex¬ 
istence of profit, and the parentage, also, 
being established, it follows that the child is 
free in virtue of the manager’s right of pro 
perty in a part of him : and no compensation 
for any part of his value is due from the 
manager to the proprietor of the stock, 
whether the manager be rich or poor be¬ 
cause the feedom of the child is established 
in virtue of the parentage, and also in virtue 
of the manager’s right of property (that is 
to say, virtue of both):—but as the right 
of property is established subsequent to the 
parentage, the freedom is therefore referred 
to the right of property which takes place 
independent of the will and endeavour of the 
manager, and in which therefore he is guilty 
of no transgression; and as the indemnifica¬ 
tion for emancipating a slave £ is an indem¬ 
nification for damages, it is not due but in a 
case of transgression.—The proprietor of the 
stock is entitled, on this occasion, to demand 
emancipatory labour of the male slave, be¬ 
cause the property which he had in him re¬ 
mains, as it were, detained in him ;—and he 
is also at liberty or emancipate him, because 
a slave who owes emancipatory labour is 


• That is to say, "it were otherwise if the 
manager's claim (involving the emancipation 
of the child) were first admitted, &c.” 

t As the manager acquires no right of pro¬ 
perty is in the child until such time as a profit 
be obtained upon it. 

JAs where a partner (for instance) eman¬ 
ates his share in a slave, which induces 
Himate freedom in toto, and is therefore, 
~onsequence, destructive to the pro- 
' e other partners. 


I (according to Haneefa) like a Mokatib : and 
the proprietor is therefor empowered to 
emancipate him.—If the proprietor require 
the labour, the slave must perform it to the 
amount af one thousand two hundred and 
fifty dirms ; for the proprietor is entitled to 
one thousand on account of the stock ; and 
the remaining five hundred, which is the 
profit, is equally shared between him and 
the manager ; the labour, therefore, must be 
performed to the amount above stated ; and 
upon the proprietor thus obtaining that 
amount, of him. he is then entitled to take an 
equivalent for half the value of the mother; 
because the propeietor being entitled to one 
thousand dirms out of the twelve hundred 
and fif y, on account of the stock (which 
claim must always be first satisfied), it fol¬ 
lows that the female slave is altogether pro¬ 
fit, and is therefore equally shared between 
the proprietor of the stock and the manager; 
and as the manager formerly preferred a 
claim that was valid (.since there was a pre¬ 
sumption that he might have cohabited with 
the famale slave in virtue of marriage), and 
the efficiency of which remained suspended 
only on account of the defect in his right of 
properly, and became effectual on the estab¬ 
lishment of that right, by which means the 
female slave becomes his Am-Walid,—he [the 
manager] is therefore responsible for the 
share of the proprietor, whether he be rich 
or poor, because the responsibility in this in¬ 
stance is responsibility for assumption of 
property, and a responsibility of the nature 
does not remain suspended on transgression ; 
—in the same manner as where a person, in 
virtue of marriage, cohabits with the female 
slave of another, and child is born of her, 
and this person afterwards obtains, by in¬ 
heritance, a right of property in her, jointly 
with another person,—in which case the 
person in question is responsible to the other 
for his share ; and so also in the case in 
question contrary to responsiblility for the 
child as before treated of. 


CHAPTER II 

OF A MANAGER ENTERING INTO A CONTARCT 

OF MOZARIBAT WITH ANOTHER. 

A manager entrusting the stock in his 
hand to a secondary manager, is responsible 
to the propiietor, upon any profit being ac¬ 
quired on it —If a mananger give stock to 
another person, in the way of Mozaribat, with¬ 
out authority from the proprietor of the stock, 
in that case the first or principal manager 
is not responsible [for the stock] either on 
account of having so given the stock to the 
other, or on account of that other’s employ¬ 
ment of the same, until such time as profit 
shall have been acquired thereon ; but when¬ 
ever profit takes place, then the principal 
manager becomes responsible to the pio- 
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prietor of the stock.—This is recorded by 
Hasan as an opinion ofHaneefa. The two 
disciples maintain that the primary manager 
becomes responsible, immediately upon the 
action of the secondary manager, whether 
profit may have been acquired or not : and 
this is agreeable to the Zahir Rawayet.— 
Ziffer holds that the primary manager is 
responsible for the giving of the stock to 
the other, whether that other may have 
acted with regard to it or not (and there is 
an opinion recorded from Aboo Yoosaf to 
the same effect) ; because it is lawful for a 
manager to give the stock by way of deposit, 
but not by way of Mozaribat; and as. in 
the case in question, it was given by way of 
Mozaribat, the manager was therefore guilty 
of a trespass, and is consequently liable to 
responsibility —The argument of the two 
disciples is that the stock is here in reality 
given as a deposit ; and is only rendered 
Mozaribat by the action of the secondary 
manager;—therefore (say they) there are 
two circumstances in this case, and wo pay 
attention to both circumstances, and deter¬ 
mine, accordingly, that responsibility t.kes 
place in case of the action of the secondary 
manager : but if he do notact, and the pro¬ 
perty be lost in his possession without any 
transgression, responsibility is not in that 
case incumbent/’—The reasoning of Haneefa 
is that the mere act of giving, previous to 
the action, is a deposit, and after the action 
it is an entrusting, in the manner of a 
Bazat ; and as both these deeds are lawful 
to a manager, he is not consequently re¬ 
sponsible for either of them ;—but upon 
profit secruing, the first manager renders 
the secondary one a sharer with him in the 
stock, and if therefore responsible in the 
same manner as if he had mixed the stock 
with the property of another, in which case 
he would have become responsible in conse¬ 
quence of his having rendered that other a 
sharer in the stock ; and so also in the case 
in question. All this proceeds on a supposi¬ 
tion of both of the Mozaribats being valid : 
but if one or both of them be invalid, then 
the primary manager is not responsible, 
though the secondary manager should have 
acted with regard to the property ; because, 
in such case, the secondary i anager is con¬ 
sidered as a hiding, entitled to an adequate 
hire, and not to any share in the profit. 
Mohammed, in the Mabsoot, observes that 
in case of the validity of the Mozaribat, the 
primary manager becomes responsible ; but 
he has not stated the consequences with re¬ 
gard to the secondary manager. Some have 
said that he is not responsible, according to 
Haneefa, and that he is so according to the 
two disciples ; proceeding on the different 
opinions which they have maintained with 
regard to the trustee of a trustee,—Haneefa 
holding the principal and not the secondary 
trustee to be responsible ; and the two disci¬ 
ples holding the proprietor to be at liberty 
to take the compensation from whichever 
he chooses ; and so also in the case in ques¬ 


tion —others, again, have said that the 
proprietor, is at liberty, in the opinion of all 
our doctors, to take a compensation either 
from the principal or the secondary manager : 
and this is the common opinion. This is 
evidently the opinion of the two disciples 
because, acording to them, a secondary trus¬ 
tee is responsible :—and it is also evidently 
agreeable to the opinion of Haneefa ; because 
the principal manager was guilty of a trans¬ 
gression, in giving the stock to the secon¬ 
dary manager without the proprietor's per¬ 
mission ; and the secondary manager was 
also guilty of a transgression, in taking 
possession of the property of another with¬ 
out his consent. Respecting the two cases 
of a manager and a trustee, the difference 
between them according to Haneefa, is that 
the secondary tru tee takes possession of the 
deposit with a view to the benefit of the 
principal trustee, and is therefore not re¬ 
sponsible : whereas the secondary manager 
seizes the stock with a view to his own profit; 
on which account it is proper to make him 
responsible. It is to be observed that upon 
the primary manager becoming responsible 
for the stock, the contract of Mozaribat be¬ 
tween him and the secondary becomes valid ; 
and the profit is participated between them 
agreeably to their stipulation ; because the 
primary manager becomes proprietor of the 
Mozaribat stock, in consequence of his re¬ 
sponsibly, from the time that he exceeded 
his authority, by making it over to another 
without the owner’s consent, whence it is 
the same as if he had so giv?n his own pro¬ 
perty If the proprietor, on the other hand, 
should require the indemnification of the 
secondary manager, then the secondary must 
revert for satisfaction to the primary man¬ 
ager. because of their contract of mozaribat, 
as he acts on behalf of the primary manager ; 
—in the same manner as where a proprietor 
takes a compensation from the turstee of an 
usurper, in which case the trustee has re¬ 
course to the usurper; and so likewise in the 
case in question ; and also, because the prin¬ 
cipal manager deceived him in the body of 
the contract And in this case also the 
contract of Mozaribat between the primary 
and the secondary managers is valid, because 
responsibility ultimately falls upon the pri¬ 
mary manager, and it is therefore the same 
as if the proprietor had taken a compensa¬ 
tion from him first : but the profit, in this 
case, is fair and lawful to the secondary, 
and not to the primary manager: because 
the secondary is entitled to the profit on 
account of his management, in which there 
is no baseness ; but the principal is entitled 
to profit merely from his right of property, 
which being founded only on the payment of 
the compensation, is not altogether free from 
baseness, since a right of property merely 
constructive is in one shape established, but 
in another shape it is not established. 

Case of manager entrusting the stock to 
a secondary manager, with the proprietor's 
concurrence. —If a person give property to 
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another by way of Mozaribat, on condition 
of half the profit, and with permission to 
him to give the property to another in the 
way of Mozaribat, and the manager, accord¬ 
ingly, give the said property to another by 
way of Mozaribat, on condition of a third of 
the profit ; and the secondary manager em¬ 
ploy the said stock, and acquire profit upon 
it in that case, if the proprietor should have 
said to the first manager, "Whatever advan¬ 
tage God Almighty may grant upon it is 
between you and me in an equal degree,’ 
then a half of the whole profit is due to it 
the proprietor, one third to the secondary 
manager, and one sixth to the primary 
manager;—because the act of the primary 
manager, in giving the stock to the secondary 
manager by way of Mozaribat, was awful, 
as he had the consent of the proprietor there¬ 
to ; but as the proprietor stipulated to him¬ 
self one half of the whole profit, he is there¬ 
fore entitled to it, and the remaining half is 
all with which the manager has any concern ; 
and as he agreed to give a third of the whole 
to the secondary manager, these will remain 
of course onlv one sixth of the whole to him. 
—One half of the profit is, in this instance 
fair and lawful to the two managers, although 
the primary manager has not employed him¬ 
self [with regard to the stock], because the 
industry of the secondary manager is held to 
be that of the primary :—in the same manner 
as where a person hires another to make him 
a garment for one dirm ; and the p 'rso.i 
hired hires another to do the work for half a 
dirm ; in which case, although the principal 
hireling does no work, yet he is fairly and 
lawfully entitled to the profit of an half 
dirm, as the work of the secondray is con¬ 
sidered as his work. But if, in the case 
in question, the proprietor should have said, 
"Whetehr advantage God Almighty gives 
to you, is between you and me in an equal 
degree then the secondary manager is 
entitled to one third, and the remainder is 
divided in an equal degree between the 
proprietor and the principal manager ; —be¬ 
cause, in this instance, the proprietor com¬ 
mits the disposal of the property to the first 
manager, stipulating for himself one half of 
the whole profit which may accrue from 
it ; and as, by this statement, two thirds of 
the profit accrue, those two thirds are equally 
divided between the proprietor and the 
manager.—It is otherwise in the preceding 
case, because there the proprietor had stipu¬ 
lated for himself one halt of the whole profit: 
hence there is an evident difference between 
the two cases. 

If the proprietor of the stock say to the 
manager, "I gave this stock in order that 
whatever profit may result to you thereform 
be equally divided between us and, at the 
same time, give him permission to have it 
managed by Mozaribat, and if, accordingly 
the manager entrust it to another manager 
with an agreement of half the profit to him, 
in this case one half of the profit goes to the 
secondary manager, and the other half is 


divided equally between the proprietor an<£ 
the primary manager ; because the primary 
manager has agreed to let the secondary 
manager have one half of the whole profit, 
and the proprietor of the stock having already 
agreed to this, the secondary manager is 
entitled to one half accordingly ; and as the 
proprietor established for himself one half of 
the profit that might accrue to the primary 
manager, and one half only on the whole 
accrues to him (as the half which goes to the 
secon iary must necessarily be deducted), 
if follows that this half is divided between 
them. 

If a proprietor give stock to any person 
by way of Mozaribat, upon condition that, of 
whatever advantage may accrue thereon, 
one half shall come to him,—or that, one 
half of the increase, above the original 
amount, shall be divided equally between 
him and the manager.—and at the same 
time permit the manager to entrust the stock 
in the way of Mozaribat to another, and the 
manager accordingly give it to another in 
the way of Mozaribat, with an agreement of 
one half of the profit to him.—in that case 
the proprietor is entitled to one half of the 
profit, and the secondary manager to the 
other half, whilst nothing whatever is due 
to the primary manager ; for the stockholder 
having conditioned for himself one half of 
the prop:rty in an absolute manner, one half 
therefore goes to him ; and as the principal 
manager agreed to give one half (which is 
the share that would be due to himself) to 
the secondary manager, the same must 
therefore be given to him ; hence he himself 
is entitled to nothing ;—in the same manner 
as where a person hires another to make him 
a garment for one dirm, and the person so 
hired again hires another to do the work for 
one dirm also —in which case the secondary 
hireling would be entitled to the dirm, and 
nothing whatever would be due to the prin¬ 
cipal ; and so also in the case in question,— 
But if the primary manager to give the 
secondary one two thirds of the profit instead 
to one ha’f, then the proprietor is entitled to 
one half, and the secondary to the other ; 
and the principal manager must make good 
of the secondary, from his own property, to 
the amount of one third of the profit, in order 
that a complete share of two thirds may be 
thus rendered to him : foi^fcere the primary 
manager stipulated to the secondary a thing 
which was the right of the proprietor ; and 
hence, in respect to the proprietor, his agree¬ 
ment is of no effect, since, if such were the 
case, it must necessarily follow that the con¬ 
dition he had himself established was null; 
—yet there is no illegality in referring the 
obligation of it to his own person, since it 
relates to a fixed and certain object, inter¬ 
woven in a contract which he was competent 
to make. Hence he becomes responsible for 
the safe delivery of two thirds to the secon¬ 
dary, and consequently the discharge of the 
same is incumbent upon him. Besides, he 
deceived the secondary in the body on 
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the contract, which a cause of recourse,— 
that is to say, entitles the secondary to re¬ 
vert and have recourse to the principal :~in 
the same manner as where a peison has been 
hired to make a garment for one dirm, and 
be again hires another to do the work for one 
dirm and an half.—in which case the secon¬ 
dary hireling is entitled to an half dirm from 
the property of the principal hireling :—and 
so likewise in the present case. 

Section. 

The contract may stipulate a proportion of 
the p ofil tc the slave of the proprietor .— If 
a manager stipulate to give one third of 
the profit to the proprietor of the stock, one 
third to the slave of the proprietor (on 
condition of assistance in the labour), and 
the remaining third to himself, it is lawful 
whether the slave be indebted or not : be¬ 
cause the s is'n of slave is valid (scpecially 
wh j re he $ a Mazoon, or privileged slave ; 
and in the present case the slave is priviledge, 
inasmuch as the condition of his working 
with the manager endows him with a privi¬ 
lege ; an 1 already to the rule of the seisin 
of a slave being valid, a master is not per¬ 
mitted to take from a trustee the deposit 
which may have been made by his slave, 
although the slave be not privileged ; and on 
the same principal, also, a master may sell 
any thing to his slave, provided he be privi- 
ledge d) :—and the seisin of the slave being 
valid, tt follows that the condition of his 
uniting in the management is not repugnant 
either to the delivery of the stock,* or to 
the distinction between the stock and the 
manager : the condition is therefore ap¬ 
proved t (It is otherwise where it is made 
a condition that the proprietor of the stock 
shall himself work, because that is preven¬ 
tive of delivery,J and consequently invalid, 
as has been already explained.)—The con¬ 
tract of Mozaribat, therefore, being valid, 
one third of the profit goes to the manager, 
and two thirds to proprietor of the stock ; 
because the earnings of the slave are the 
property of the master, if he be not indebted ; 
and if he be indebted they are the property 
of the creditors.—The doctrine here laid 
down proceeds on a supposition that the 
master, and not the slave, has concluded the 
contract of Mozaribat. 

But if a slave engage in such a contract on 
behalf of hi s master it is invalid.—F or if a 


*To the slave, for the purpose of manage¬ 
ment. 

tlf a slave were incapable of making 
seisin, it would follow that a delivery of the 
stock to the slave (for the purpose of manag¬ 
ing it) would, in fact, be a return of it to the 
proprietor, his master, and consequently the 
contract would be rendered nugatory, 

JSince such, delivery would be return of 
it to the proprietor, which would invalidate 
in contract. 


privileged slave enter into a contract of 
Mozaribat with a stranger, stipulating that 
his master shall act with the manager in the 
management of the stock, the contract is 
invalid, provided the slave be free from debt : 
because in that case the Mozaribat stock is 
the property of the master ;* and as it is 
stipulated that the master shall unite in the 
management, it is requisite that he make 
seisin of it for that purpose ; but the seisin 
of the proprietor is repugnant to a due 
delivery.! If, however, the slave be insol¬ 
vent, the contract is valid, as in that case 
the master stands in the same relation as a 
stranger, according to Haneefa. 


CHAPTER III 

OF THE DISIMISSION OFF MANAGER ; AND OF 
THE DIVISION OF THE property. 

The contract is dissolved by the death of 
either party.— If either the proprietor of the 
stock or the manager should die, the contract 
becomes null ; because a contract of Mozari¬ 
bat (as has been already explained) is in the 
nature of an appjintment of agency; and 
agency ceases by the death either of the con¬ 
stituent or of the agent ; and inheritance 
does not take place with regard to agency, as 
has been already demonstarted. 

Or by the apostacy and expatriation of the 
manager— If the proprietor of the stock 
become an apostate, and be united to a 
foreign country, t the contract of Mozaribat 
becomes null ; because his being united to a 
foreign country is equivalent to his death 
(whence it is that his property is then divided 
amongst his heirs).—If, on the other hand 
he should not be united to a foreign country, 
the transactions of his manager remain sus¬ 
pended in their effect.—(that is to say, if he 
again becomes a Mussulman, they then take 
effect) ; but if he die in his apostacy, they 
then become null (according to Haneefa 
because his manager's transaction [with the 
stock] is the same as his own transaction, 
since the manager acts on his own account : 
and as (according to Haneefa) the acts of an 
apostate are suspended in their effect, so, 
in the same manner the acts of his manager 
are suspended. 

If the manager apostatize , without going to 
a foreign country the contract still continues 


♦Whereas, if the priviledged slave were 
involved in debt, the stock entrusted by him 
to the manager would (in common with his 
other property) be the right of his creditors. 

t Because, as the property of the stave is, 
in effect, the property of his master, it follows 
thiit a delivery to the master would be miga- 

t0 ^By a sentence of the Kazee. 
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in force. —If the manager 'become apostate, 
yet the contract still continues to exist in its 
original state, because the actions of a person 
are suspended in their effect, only on accour.t 
of a suspension of his right property : but 
the apostate in question has no right of pro¬ 
perty in the Mozaribat-stock, as that belongs 
solely to the proprietor of the stock : and as 
the proprietor's right of property is not sus¬ 
pended, the contract of course still continues 
in force. 

All acts of the manager are valid t until he 
be duly apprized of his dismission. — If the 
proprietor of the stock dismiss the manager, 
and he should not be acquainted with his 
dismission until after he had transacted 
by purchase and sale then those transactions 
are valid ; because he acts as an agent on 
behalf of the proprietor ; and the dismitsion 
of an agent, if it be voluntary and intended 
(that is to say, not virtual, such as by death), 
remains suspended upon a knowledge of it; 
for dismission is a prohibition from action ; 
and prohibition in injunctions respecting 
any matter, do not operate until after know¬ 
ledge of them, as in the case of the commands 
and prohibition of the law. 

The manager, after being apprized of his 
dismission , may still convert what remains 
on his hands into money —If the proprietor 
of the stock dismiss the manager, and he be 
apprized thereof, he may nevertheless sell 
such of the Mozaribat-stock as consist of 
chattels and effects, because his dismission 
ftom the agency is not preventive of a sale 
of articles of that kind, since he has a right 
to profit, which cannot be obtained otherwise 
that by a division ; and this can be effected 
only by turning the subject of the stock into 
Species.—From this necessity, therefore he 
is at libery to sell such stock : but after 
the sale, it is not lawful for him to make any 
purchase whatever with the price he procure 
for these effects ; because there is no necessity 
for his so doing, and the sale is admitted 
only from necessity, as has been already ex¬ 
plained. 

But if it have been already converted into 
money, he cannot transact, unlh it.—I f the 
proprietor of a stock, wh.ch had originally 
consisted of dirms or deenars, dismiss the 
manager at a time when it has been reduced 
to specie, and the manager be apprized 
thereof, in that case he is no longer entitled 
to act with regard to it, since there exists no 
further necessity for his so doing. 

Unless this money be of a species different 
from the original stock.— in which case he 
may contract it into money of the same species. 
— The author of the Hedaya remarks that 
the law here proceed on the supposition that 
the stock has been converted into the very 
same specie with the original stock : but that, 
if it should have been converted into specie 
of a different denomination (as if the stock 
had originally consisted of deenars, it be 
now converted into dirms, or vice versa), the 
manager is, by the benevolence of the law, 
allowed the liberty of selling it for the same 


specie as the original stock; because it is 
incumbent upon the manager to return a 
similar to the original stock, which is im¬ 
practicable otherwise than by selling what 
he has on hand for the same specie as the 
original stock ; and also, because, as the 
profit cannot be ascertained until the pro¬ 
perty on hand be converted into something 
of the very same nature as the original stock, 
the case becomes exactly the same as if the 
property consisted of goo s and effects.—It 
is to be observed that all the rules here laid 
down with respect to the dismission of a 
manager are applicable to the case of the 
death of the proprietor of the stock.— Thus, 
if the proprietor should die, the manager is 
entitled to sell the Mozaribat stock, where it 
consists of goods and effects :—but he is not 
allowed afterwards to purchase any thing 
whatever with the price so obtained. If, on 
the other hand, the stock has been turned 
into dirms or deenars, he is not entitled to 
act with respect to it, provided the money 
into which it is converted correspond with 
the specie of the original stock: but if it be 
different from the specie of the original stock 
he is at liberty to convert, by sale, into the 
same specie with the original. 

If, at the dissolution of the contract, the 
stock consist of debt, the manner must be 
compelled to collect them where any profit 
has been acquired. —If the proprietor and 
the manager dissolved the contract, and the 
stock should at that time consist of debts 
due from other, in this case, where any 
profit has been acquired, the magistrate 
must compel the manager to possess him¬ 
self of these debts ; since he is held to be 
equivalent to a hireling, and his profit 
to be like hire. But if no profit have been 
acquired, it is not incumbent upon the 
manager to receive payment of these debts ; 
since he is merely a voluntary agent, and 
no compulsion can be used for the fulfilment 
of a voluntary engagement (as where a 
person makes a grant to another without 
delivering the thing granted, in which case 
the donor cannot be compelled to make 
delivery of the grant). The manager, how¬ 
ever, is in this case to be instructed to 
appoint the proprietor agent in his behalf 
for the receipt of these debts; for as the 
right of the contract appertain to the con¬ 
tractor, it is indispensably necessary that 
he thus appoint the proprietor his agent, to 
prevent the loss of his right. Mohammed, 
in the Jama Sagheer, observes that "the 
manager ought to be instructed to make a 
transfer of his claim upon the debtors to 
the proprietor the meaning of which also 
is. that he should appoint the proprietor his 
agent for the receipt of the debt -; because if 
such transfer were sufficient, the proprietor 
must necessarily be injured in case of the 
debtors not acceeding to the same. It is to 
be observed that this is the rule in all cases 
of agency. Thus, when an agent for sale 
(for instance) is dismissed, he must be told 
to appoint his constituent agent for the 
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receipt of the debt, in the manner above 
mentioned. A broker, however, must him¬ 
self be compelled to receive any debts that 
may be, due because with brokers the custom 
is to act for hire. 

All lost upon the stock is placed against 
the profit — Whatever may be lost or 
destroyed, of the Mozaribat stock, must be 
placed 13 the account of the profit, and not 
of the original stock, because the profit being 
a dependant, it is most eligible to refer the 
loss to it ; in the same manner as a loss in 
property subject to Zakat is referred to what 
is exempt,* and not to the actual Nxsab, as 
the exempt property is a dependant of the 
Nisab 

If more than the profit be lost, the respon¬ 
sibility does not fall on the manager, as he 
is merely a trustee. 

If the profit be divided previous to a re¬ 
storation of the capital and any accident 
afterwards befell the stock, the manager must 
return the portion of profit he had received -— 
If the stockholder and the manager devide 
the profit between them, and continue the 
contract in existence as before, and the 
whole or part of the stock be afterwards 
lost, the manager must, in that case, return 
the profit to the proprietor, in order that he 
may appear to recover this capital ; because 
a division of the profit pervious to a restora¬ 
tion of the capital is not valid, since the 
profit cannot be ascertained until the pro¬ 
prietor shall have recorded his capital for 
the caoital Is the principal, and the profit 
the dependant ; and hence, when what re¬ 
mained in the hands of the manager is lost 
or destroyed, as he is in this case subject to 
no responsibility (it being only a trust with 
him), it follows that what he and the pro¬ 
prietor had before taken possession of is 
capital, and consequently that he is respon¬ 
sible for the portion he had taken, and that 
the portion taken by the proprietor as also 
accounted as part of the capital 

The manager is not responsible for defi• 
ciency .—If, when the proprietor has received 
back the whole capital, any excess remain, 
such excess must be divided between him and 
the manager, as being profit : but if there 
be a deficiency, no compensation is due from 
the manager, as he is only a trustee. 

The profit received by the manager is no 
way implicated . with respect to any new 
contract between the same parties — If the 
manager and the proprietor, having divided 
and taken the profit, and annulled the con¬ 
tract of Mozaribat, should again enter into 
a new contract of Mozaribat and the stock 
be afterwards lost, in this case the profit 
gained upon the first Mozaribat is not to be 
returned to the proprietor, because that 
Mozaribat was completed, and the second 
Mozaribat is a new contract ;—and the de¬ 
struction of the stock of the second Moza¬ 
ribat cannot effect the first;—in the same 


•Arab. Afoo.— See Vol. I. p. 43. 


manner as if the proprietor should have 
given some other property than that which 
was the subject of the former contract to the 
manager, in which case, if the said addi¬ 
tional property should be lost, it does not 
affect the contract ; and so also in the case 
in question. 


CHAPTER IV. 

OF SUCH ACTS AS MAY LAWFULLY BE PER¬ 
FORMED BY A MANAGER. 

A manager may sell the stock either for 
ready money, or upon tru t.—I t is lawful 
for a manager to sell the stock either for 
ready money, or upon trust ; because these 
acts are in the na ure of traffic, and, as 
such, are included in an absolute contract. 
—The period of tru^t, however, must not be 
extended beyond what is customary amongst 
merchants (such, for instance, as a period 
of ten years) ; because he is only permitted 
to act according to the common practice, and 
custon of merchants ; whence it is that he 
may lawfully purchase a quadruped for 
conveyance ; but he can only hire a boat : 
for such is the custom among t merchants. 

According to the Rawayet Mashoor. a 
manager is at liberty to give the privilege 
to trading to slave whomc he may have 
purchased with the stock, since this is in the 
nature of traffic. 

Or entrust a slave with the management 
oj it : or (havmg s old it for ready money ) 
may grant a suspension of payment .—If a 
manager should sell part of the stock for 
ready money, and afterwards admit of a 
suspension in the payment, it is lawful 
according to all our doctors :—according to 
Haneefa and Mohammed, because, as an 
agent is permitted to grant a suspension of 
payment, a manager, as having a share in 
the profit, is entitled to do so a fortiori (the 
manager, however, is not responsible be¬ 
cause. as he has a power of dissolving the 
sale, and afterwards selling the thing upon 
trust, the deferring of payment is accor¬ 
dingly lawful : contrary to an agent, as he is 
responsible to his constituent for the price of 
what he sells, because he is not at liberty 
to dissolve a sale and sell the article over 
again upon trust) and according to Aboo 
Yoosaf, because a manager may, if he please, 
annul the sale, and sell the'article over 
again : contrary to an agent, who has no 
power of dissolving a sale. 

Or allow the purchaser to transfer the 
payment upon another person. —If a manager 
should sell something to Zeyd upon trust- 
and Zeyd, with the consent of the manager, 
should transfer the payment ot the price 
upon Omar, this is lawful, whether Omar 
be rich or poor, because transfer of debts is 
customery amongst merchants.—It is other. 
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wise where a guardian assents to such a 
transfer with respect to the property of his 
orphan ward, as he cannot lawfully accept, 
in his ward's behalf, of a transfer upon a 
person that is poor ; because the interest of 
the orphan is what must be consulted 
(whence the power of a guardian is restricted 
to what may conduce to the interest of his 
ward;; and as the acceptance of a transfer 
upon a person that is poor is destructive of 
the orphan's interest, it is therefore illegal. 

The acts of manager are such as he is 
empowered to perform by the contract .— 
The acts of a Mozarib, or manager, are of 
three kinds. I. Such as he is competent to 
perform in virtue of the absolute contract of 
Mozaribat ; including all deeds partaking 
of the nature of Mozaribat, or of its depen¬ 
dences ; such for example, as agency for 
purchase or sale, because of the necessity 
tor those acts ; and also pawn, as this is in 
the nature of a discharge or satisfaction ; 
and like wise deposit, hire, entrusting in the 
manner of Bazat, and also travelling with 
the stock, as before mentioned. 

Or in virtue of general and discretionary 
power versted in him by the proprietor ,—II, 
Such deeds as he is not competent to per 
from in virtue of the absolute contract, but 
in virtue of a general power granted him by 
the proprietor, to act agreeably to his own 
judgment and discretion; including all 
such deeds as may have a probable con¬ 
nexion with a contract of Mozaribat; and 
which are accordingly held to be connected 
with it, when there exists any argument for 
their being so ;—such as the giving of the 
stock to another in the way either of Moza¬ 
ribat, or of partnership, or the mixing of it 
with the manager's own property, or with 
that of another to which acts a manager 
is not competent, merely in virtue of the 
absolute contract, except where something 
argues a connexion between the act and the 
contract ; because it is presumed that the 
proprietor of the stock intends that the 
manager alone should be his partner, and 
not any other person ; and these acts are not 
in the nature of tralfic (as traffic does not 
depend upon such acts), and consequently 
are not comprehended in the absolute con¬ 
tract : yet, as they are all instruments of an 
increase of profit, and are therefore admis¬ 
sible in a contract of Mozaribat, they are 
accordingly included in the contract, where 
any argument exists of their so being ; and 
the power granted to the manager by the 
proprietor “ to a:t according to his own 
discretion/ 1 clearly argues thus much. 

Or such as he is not empowered to perform 
in either way. —III. Such deeds as the 
manager is not competent to perform, either 
in virtue of the absolute contract, or from 
the discretionary power granted him by the 
proprietor, being neither in the nature of 
traffic, nor having any probable connexion 
with the contract, but such as he may per- 
fiom in case of an express power from the 
proprietor of the stock. These are termed 


Istidanit * ; such as where a manager pur¬ 
chases something in exchange for dirms and 
deenars, after having laid out the whole 
capital in the purchase of goods and effects 
in which case the transaction relates entirely 
to the manager, and he is entitled to all the 
profit as well as subject to the loss or debts 
that may result from it : or, where a manager 
lays, out, in purchasing goods, more than the 
amount of the capital, in which case what 
is tantamount to the stock is considered as 
belonging to the Mozaribat ; and the profit, 
loss, or debts resulting from the excess 
relate solely to the manager : or, where the 
{ stock consists of dirms and deenars, and the 
i manager purchases something in exchange 
for articles of weight, measurement of 
capacity, or of s le ; for, in that case, as 
the manager makes the purchase with 
something else than the stock, it is con¬ 
sidered as an Istidanit, and operates entirely 
with respect to the manager : that is to say, 
the proht. loss, and debts arising from it, 
relate entirely to him, and not to the pro¬ 
prietor of the stock ; the reason of which is, 
that Istidanit is a transaction with respect 
to other property than the capital ; and as 
the agency is confined to the capital, the 
manager is of course not competent to 9uch 
transaction.—Moreover, the property, in this 
case, exceeds the amount of that which was 
the subject of the contract, to which the 
proprietor has not assented : and although, 
j in such excess of property, there be advan- 
i tage: yet it is not free from the risk of loss, 
i and of its producing debts. If, however 
j the stockholder give his assent to the 
Istidanit, then the thing which the manager 
may have purchased is participated between 
him and the stockholder, in the manner of a 
Shirkat Wajooh, or partnership upon per¬ 
sonal credit,! which signifies, where two 
persons are partners without either stock or 
labour, and purchase something upon credit, 
to be paid for at a future period, and sell it 
again. Of the third species of acts in Mo¬ 
zaribat is also the taking of Sifatja, which 
is a species of Istidanit, and the giving of 
Sifatja, which resembles a loan.—Sifatja 
means the delivery of property to another 
byway of loan, and not by way of trust, in 
order that that other may deliver it to some 
friend of his , and the object cf it is to 
avoid the dangers of the road.—In the same 
manner also emancipation, either in ex¬ 
change for property, or without property in 
exchange, and contracts of Kitabat, are of 
the third species of acts in Mozaribat, as 
not being in the nature of traffic ;—and the 
same of gifts, loans, and charities, which are 
mere gratuitous acts. 

A manager is not allowed to contract male 


* Anglice.—Desiring to borrow.—In its 
common acceptation, it signifies contracting 
debt, on behalf eider of one’s self or of 
another. 

f See Vol. p. 226. 
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and female slaves ( forming a part of the j if this were allowed, it would follow that 
st>ck) in marriage to each other. —It is both the stock and the labour proceed from 
not permitted to a manager, according to one party, and this defeats the use of the 
Haneefa and Mohammed, to join in mar- contract. 

riage male and female slaves which are of Objection —Making it over as Bazat also 
the stock of the contract.—It is recorded as defeats the use of a contract of Bazat, as a 
an opinion of Aboo Yoosaf. the he may contract of Bazat signifies the stock being 
contract in marriage a female but not a found by one party, and the labour by 
male slave, because the bestowing of a another ; and if, in the case in question, 
female slave in marriage is in the nature this were admitted, it would follow that 
of acquisition; since her d^wer is obtained both the stock and the labour proceed from 
from it, and her maintenance annulled.— one party. 

The argument of Haneefa and Mohammed Reply.— Bazat signifies, simoly, agency ; 
is, that the bestowing of a female slave in and as a manager is endowed with a power 
marriage is notin the nature of traffic, and of transaction, it follows that his delivering 
a contract of Mozaribat includes only agency the stock, as a Bazat, is a commission of 
in such things as relate to traffic, whence agency, proceeding from him, in regard to a 
this is the same as the making a slave thing concerning which he is empowered. 
Mokatib; or the emancipating him in ex- It is to be observed that, the secondary 
change for property ; for in both these cases Mozaribat not being valid, the proprietor's 
there is an acquisition of property ; but as management with the property still remains 
neither of them relates to traffic, they are not subject to the orders of the manager ; and 
included in a contract of Mozaribat; and so hence the primary Mozaribat is not annulled, 
also in the case in question. No part of the stock delivered by the 

Any part of the stock delivered by the defrayed unless he travel.— If the manager 
manager of the proprietor in the manner of transact his business in his own city, his 
a Bazat , still continues to appertain to the mamtenence does not fall upon the stock 
Mozaribat stock. — If the manager deliver If, however, he travel with it, his provisions 
any part of the Mozaribat stock to the and clothing are to be furnish d out of the 
proprietoi as a Bazat, and he make purchase stock ;—and the same, also, of his convey- 
and sale with it, it continues to belong to ance (that is to say, it is also lawful for him 
the Mozaribat stock, in the same manner to purchase or hire a quadruped to carry 
as before. Ziffer says that the Mozaribat him from place to place at the expense of 
is annulled ; because the proprietor, in this the stock), for this reason, that a subsistence 
instance, acts with what is his own, and he is due to him on account of his confinement, 
is incapable of being the manager's agent in the same manner as the subsistence of a 
in work which he performs with his own Kazee, who, as being in a state of confine- 
property ; the proprietor, therefore, on this ment, in the exercise of his public duties, 
occasion, may be said to have taken back is entitled to a recompense from the public 
so much of the Mozaribat stock ; whence treasury,—or like a wife, who is entitled 

it is that a contract of Mozaribat is not to subsistence from her husband, because 

valid where the labour of the proprietor of her being in his custody :—for the 
is stipulated for at the time of making manager, so long as he remains in his own 

the contract. The argument of our doctors city, resides there merely as it is his home, 

is, thatafur the Mozaribat stock has been and not on account of the Mozaribat in 
duly delivered to the manager, and taken particular: but upon his travelling he be- 
possession of by him; and the manager has comes confined on behalf of the Mozaribat, 
thus acquired a right of transacting with and is therefore entitled to subsistence out 

it, the proprietor is fully capable of acting of the Mozaribat stock.—It is otherwise 
as an agent on behalf of the manager, in with an hireling, who is not entitled to 
transacting with the stock; and as making any subsistence although he travel because 
it over in the way of Bazat amounts to a he is already entitled to a compensation, 
commission of agency, it follows that (in namely, his wages, which are certain, and 
this view) the proprietor cannot be considered for which, if he were subsisted out of the 
merely as receiving back his stock It is stock entrusted to his management, there 
otherwise where the proprietor's uniting in would be no absolute necessity: whereas a 
the management is made a condition of the manager, on the contrary, is not entitled to 
contract, originally, as this is repugnant to anything but his share of the profit : but 
the delivery of the stock to him for the profit is uncertain (in other words, it is 
purpose of management, and also to his possible that a profit may be gained ; and it 
taking possession of it. It is also otherwise is also possible that he pr >fit may be gained) ; 
where the manager makes over the stock if, therefore, the manager were obliged to 
to the proprietor in the way of Mozaribat, furnish his own maintemnee, he might be 
which is not lawful ; because a contract of a loser.—It is otherwise, also, in a case of 
Mozaribat is a contract of partnership in invalid Mozaribat, because the manager, in 
the profit derived from the stock of the such a case, is entitled to wages : and it is 
proprietor, and the labour of the manager ; likewise different from a case of Bazat, since 
and, in the case in question, none of the a person who undertakes the management of 
stock appertains to the manager ; whence a bazat gives his labour gratuitously, and is 
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therefore not entitled to a subsistence.—It 
is to be observed that if, on the manager’s 
return into his own city, there remain any 
victuals or clothing in his hands, he must 
return them into the Mozaribat stock, since 
his right to those articles no longer remains, 
because of his return into his own city. 

To a distance beyond a day's journey from 
the usual place of his abode .— If a manager 
go forth from his place of residence to a 
distance short of what constitutes a journey, 
his maintenance does not fall upon the 
stock ; for where he goes only to such a 
distance as that, if he set off in the morning, 
he may be the evening return and pass the 
night at home with his family, he is as any 
other merchant of the place.—If however, 
he go to such a distance as not to be able to 
return home the same evening, his mainten¬ 
ance is due from the stock, since he is absent 
upon the business of the Mozaribat,—Nifka, 
or subsistence, signifies such things as are 
expended in the supply of our daily wants, 
such as meet, drink, and clothing ; and 
among these things, also, is the hire of a 
washerman, and other servants, and the 
maintenance of a quadruped for riding; and 
oil for anointing, where that is commonly 
used, as in Mecca.—It behoves the manager 
not to expend any of those articles of subsis¬ 
tence in a degree beyond what is customary ; 
insomuch that, if he exceed in his expenses 
what is customary among merchants, he is 
responsible for the excess. Medicine used 
by a manager, however, must be furnished 
at his own cost, according to the Zahir 
Rawayet. It is recorded from Haneefa, that 
medicine is included in the subsistence : 
because this is taken for the preservation 
of health ; and as it is impossible that he 
should engage in commercial transactions 
unless he be in health, it consequently par¬ 
takes of the nature of subsistence.—The 
reason for what is said in the Zahir Rawayet 
upon this point is, that the necessity of sub¬ 
sistence is known and certain. Medicine, on 
the contrary, is necessary only in case of 
supervenient sickness ; and as sickness some¬ 
times occurs, and sometimes does not occur- 
it follows that medicine is not part of main¬ 
tenance ; and hence it is that, although a 
wife's maintenance must be furnished by her 
husband, yet she finds herself in medicine 
at her own expense. 

And it is defrayed out of the profit, not 
out of the stock. —When a profit is gained, 
the proprietor first takes the whole capital 
stock, and then the remainder is divided 
between both the parties according to stipu¬ 
lation ; the subsistence of the manager, 
therefore, is taken from the profit, and not 
from the capital, although the manager 
should have expended out of the capital for 
his subsistence. 

AH expenses incident to the sale of stock 
must be defrayed out of that .—If the manager 
sell goods and effects in the way of traffic, he 
must charge the expense attending these 
goods and effects (such as porterage and 


brokerage) to the account of the capital 
stock ;—but he is not to charge the capital 
with what he expends upon himself for sub¬ 
sistence ; for this reason, that it is the cus¬ 
tom of merchants to charge the former to the 
account of their capita/, but not the latter ; 
and also, because the former enhances the 
value of the goods, but not the latter. 

All expenses upon articles purchased which 
do not substantially add to the article, are 
voluntary on the part of the manager. —Ip a 
manager have in his hands one thousand 
dirms, and lay them all out in the purchase 
of cloth, and expend one hundred dirms of 
his own property in bleaching and porterage 
and the proprietor of the stock had desired 
him to act according to his own discretion, 
—in this case the manager is accounted to 
have acted voluntarily, because as he hereby 
subjects the proprietor of the stock to a debt, 
it follows that the proprietor's instruction to 
him to act according to his own discretion 
does not include a transaction of this nature, 
as was formerly explained.—If, on the other 
hand, the manager, in the case in question, 
expend one hundred dirms of his own in 
dying the cloth red, he is a partner in the 
excess occasioned by the dying, because the 
colour is a substantial property existing in 
the cloth : hence, when the cloth is sold, the 
manager receives his share in respect to the 
colour ; and also his proportion of the cloth, 
as undyed, according to the contract of 
Mozaribat : contrary to the case of bleachmg 
and porterage, as that does not occasion any 
additional substantial property to exist in 
the cloth whence it is that if any usurper 
bleach cloth which he has seized, without 
the consent of the owner, and the value be 
enhanced by the bleaching, yet the proprietor 
is at liberty to take back the cloth without 
making him any compensation whereas, if 
the usurper dye the cloth red or yellow, the 
owner is not at liberty to take it back with¬ 
out making a compensation, but has it at his 
option either to take the cloth, allowing the 
usurper the difference occasioned in the value 
by dying,—or to take an indemnification for 
ths value of the cloth as it stood at the time 
of dying, and suffer it to remain with the 
usurper. It is to be observed that, on the 
manager becoming a partner in the cloth in 
consequence of the dying, he is not respon¬ 
sible for any things, because the proprietor's 
direction to him, “to act according to his 
own discretion", comprehends a liberty to 
manager to mix his own property with 
the Mozaribat stock ; as was before men¬ 
tioned 

Section. 

Case of loss of the stock after a profit having 
been acquired and a debt incurred upon it .— 
If a manager, having one thousand dirms in 
his hands, under an agreement of half the 
profit, purchase linen (for instance) to the 
amount of one thousand dirms, and sell the 
same for two thousand dirms, and again pur¬ 
chase a slave for two thousand,—and should 
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n^t pay the price of either article (that is, of 
the cloth, or of the slave) until such time as 
these two thousand dirms perish in his hands, 
in this case the proprietor of the stock must 
make satisfaction to the amount of fifteen 
hundred dirms, and the manager to the 
amount of five hundred ; and one fourth of 
the slave appertains to the manager, and 
three fourths to the Mozaribat stock.—The 
compiler of the Hedaya remarks that what is 
here said is the necessary result of the case ; 
for the whole of the price is incumbent upon 
the manager (since he is the contracting party 
in the purchase) ; but yet he is entitled to 
call upon the proprietor of the stock for 
fifteen hundred dirms ; the proprietor, there¬ 
fore, is responsible for fifteen hundred (at 
the end of the transaction, not at the begin¬ 
ning of it), for this reason, that when the 
Mozaribat stock* was converted into cash, a 
profit appeared upon it, of which five hun¬ 
dred dirms go to the manager : consequently 
upon his purchasing the slave for two thou¬ 
sand he purchases one fourth of the s'ave 
on his own account, and three fourths on 
account of the Mozaribat (according to the 
division of the two thousand) ; and upon the 
two thousand perishing, the price of the slave 
is due from him, as it is he who made the 
bargain for him; but he is entitle i to call 
upon the proprietor for three fourths of the 
price, because he acts as his agent m the 
purchase thereof. The manager's share, 
which is one fourth, is detached from the 
Mozaribat stock for that is secured (that is 
to say, is incumbent upon the manager to 
give one fourth of the price to the sellers 
[of the slave and cloth] after the destruction 
of the stock) ; but the Mozaribat stock is a 
trust ; and a property secured is inconsistent 
with a property in trust ; it is therefore in¬ 
dispensable that the manager's share be so 
detached ; and three fourths of the stave 
continue in the Mozaribat stock, for in that 
there is nothing inconsistent with Mozaribat ; 
——consequently the capital then becomes two 
thousand five hundred, because the proprie- 
s t°ck has given to the manager, in 
the first instance, one thousand dirms, and 
fifteen hundred in the second instance —The 
slave, however, cannot be sold, so as to make 
any profit of him, for less than two thousand 

'Xr^iL ^ as k een bought for two thousand, 
—With respect to what is above said, that 
the fourth of the slave is detached, and 
the other three fourths continue in the Moza- 
ribat stock, the use of this appears where 
the manager sells the slave (suppose) for four 
thousand dirms,—for in this case the capital, 
which is two thousand five hundred dirms, 
must be deducted from that proportion which 
appertains to the Mozaribat, which is three 
dirms,—and consequently a profit 
of five hundred remains to be shared between 
the parties. 

Cases of sale by the employer to the 


manager. — Ip the manager be possessed 
of one thousand dirms, and the proprietor 
of the stock purchase a slave for five hun¬ 
dred dirms, and sell him to the manager 
in return for the capital stock (namely, 
one thousand dirms) he [the manager] is 
considered as selling him [the slave] by a 
Morabihat sale at the rate of five hundred 
dirms ;* for such sale is lawful, because of 
the difference of views in it,—since the view 
of the proprietor of the stock is to obtain one 
thousand dirms, at the same time securing 
the continuance of the Mozaribat contract ; 
and the view of the manager is to obtain pos¬ 
session of the slave.—The sale, therefore is 
lawful, that the ends of both parties may be 
answered, although it be a sale of property 
belonging to the party for property belonging 
to the party.—There is however, in this 
sale, a semblance of illegality ; since the 
slave does not, in fact, pass out of the pro¬ 
perty of the proprietor of the stock ; and a 
semblance is connected with a reality in any 
matter concerning which caution is requisite. 
—Now caution is requisite in a Morabihat 
sale, since the points on which it turns are 
confidence, and a caution against the sem¬ 
blance of deceit : and accordingly in the 
Morabihat sale, regard is had to the lowest 
price, which is five hundred dirms. 

Or by the manager to the employer .— 
If a manager, possessed of stock to the 
amount of one thousand dirms purchase a 
slave for those thousand, and sell him to his 
employer for *we!va hundred, he is con¬ 
sidered as selling him, by a Morabihat sale, 
for eleven hundred, since the contract in 
question is considered, with respect to one 
half of the profit (which is the proprietor's 
share) as non-existent :—as was formerly 
explained in treating of Morabihat sales. 

Cases of a slave purchased by the manager 
and who is afterwards quality cf homicide.— 
If a manager be possessed of one thousand 
dirms, under a condition of half the profit, and 
with these thousand purchase a slave valued at 
two thousand, and the slkve accidentally slay 
a person, three fourths of the atonement rest 
upon the proprietor of the stock and one fourth 
upon the manager ;—because, at the atone¬ 
ment is an expense attendant upon the right 
of property, the proportions of it are, conse¬ 
quently, according to the proportions of right 
of property. Now the property is here held 
between the parties in four lots, three of 
which appertain to the proprietor of the 
stock, and one to the manager ; because, upon 
the capital being resolved into one specific 
article, the profit (namely, one thousand 
dirms) becomes evident; and that is between 
the two in equal shares ; and one thousand 
(the original capital) appertains to the proprie¬ 
tor of the stock, as the value of the slave is 
two thousand. Upon each party paying his 
proportion of the atonement, the slave be¬ 
comes excluded from the Mozaribat stock 


•Namely, the linen. 


•See sales of profit. 
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the manager's share in him ; because, in the 
present instance, his responsibility with res¬ 
pect to that share operates upon him, and 
hence that share is no longer as a deposit 
with him ; and Mozaribat stock is a deposit, 
as was formerly explained :—and the pro¬ 
prietor’s share; because, upon the magistrate 
decreeing the atonement to be divided be¬ 
tween both, the slave also becomes divided 
between them ; and a contract of Mozaribat 
is dissolved by a participation in the stock 
—It is otherwise in the case exemplified 
in the beginning of this section (where two 
thousand dirms perish in the manager’s 
hands), for three the three fourths which 
form the share of the proprietor of the stock 
do not become excluded from the Mozaribat 
contract.—The difference between that case 
and the case now under consideration, exists 
in three shapes. I. In the former case the 
responsibility of traffic only is incumbent ; 
and responsibility of traffic is not repugnant 
to Mozaribat, since Mozaribat itself is a 
branch of traffic ;—whereas, in the case in 
question, responsibility for offence is incum¬ 
bent ; and responsibility for offence is not a 
branch of traffic.—II In the former c*se the 
whole price is incumbent upon the manager, 
although he have a right to revert upon the 
proprietor of the stock;—in that instance, 
therefore, there is no necessity for division.— 
III. The slave, in the instance of offence, 
escapes, as it were, from the property of both 
parties, in consequence his offence, and 
their paying an atonement for him, is, as it 
where, a purchase of him d* novo.—He. there¬ 
fore, no longer appertains to the Mozaribat 
stock, but is held between the parties in four 
lots, performing service to the manager one 
day, and to the stock proprietor three days, 
alternately—contrary to the former case. 

The manager bargaining for an article , 
and then losing the stock, must have recourse 
to his employer for another stock, to enable 
him to fulfil his engagement. — If a manager 
be possessed of a thousand dirms, and there¬ 
with purchase a slave, but neglect paying 
the price to the seller, and the thousand 
dirms perish in his hands, the proprietor of 
the stock must, in this case, made over an¬ 
other thousand to the manager, and the Mo¬ 
zaribat stock is then two thousand dirms.— 
The reason of this is, that as the stock is 
merely a deposit with the manager, he there¬ 
fore cannot be considered as having duly re¬ 
ceived the price in virtue of his seisin [of the 
one thousand dirms], since a receipt in virtue 
of seisin is not established unless it involve 
responsibility —Now, as a due receipt of the 
price, by the manager, is not established, it 
follows that he is entitled, even repeatedly, 
to take the price from the stock proprietor, 
that is to say, if he take the price from the 
proprietor, and it be again lost in his hand, 
he may again take the price from him ; and 
so on, repeatedly, until the seller’s demand 
be satisfied ;—and the whole of what the 
proprietor thus makes over to the manager 
becomes stock,—It is otherwise in the case of 


£an agent commissioned to purchase a specific 
slave for one thousand specific dirms,—where 
the constituent delivers the price to the 
agent before the purchase, and they are lost 
in his hands after the purchase ; for in this 
case the agent cannot take the price from his 
constituent more than once, since it is possi¬ 
ble to consider him as having already made 
a due receipt of the price from his consti¬ 
tuent ; for agency is not repugnant to re¬ 
sponsibility, but is rather involved with it ;— 
as where, for instance, an usurper is com¬ 
missioned by the proprietor to sell the thing 
he has usurped.—It is to be observed that, 
in the case of agency, as here adduced, the 
agent reverts to his constituent only once.— 
If, however, the agent were first to make the 
purchase, and then to receive the price from 
his constituent, he cannot afterwards revert 
to him at all ; because, as the agent becomes 
endowed with a right to cail upon his consti¬ 
tuent on the instant of the purchase, it fol¬ 
lows that his seisin of the price, after that 
was due, is a complete receipt on hit) p.irt ;—■ 
he is therefore considered as having duly 
received the price, in virtue of his seisin of 
it after the purchase :—on the contrary, what 
the constituent makes over to the agent 
before the purchase is merely a deposit in 
his hands ; and after the purchase it still 
remains a deposit with him, since, in this 
instance, no cause of responsibility appears 
even after the purchase.—The agent, there¬ 
fore in this case, is not considered as having 
duly received the price ; and consequently, 
upon that being lost in his hands, he may 
take it again from the purchaser :—but if, 
again, it be lost in his hands, he cannot 
again revert upon the purchaser, since here 
a due receipt has been established, as before 
explained. 


CHAPTER V 

OF DISPUTES BETWEEN 1 HE PROPRIETOR OF 
THE STOCK AND THE MANAGER 
In dispute s respecting the acquisition of 
profit upon the existing stock, the assertion 
of the manager is to be credited .— If the 
manager have two thousand dirms in his 
hands, and say to the stock-proprietor, "you 
entrusted me with one thousand, and one 
thousand has accrued as profit/’ and the 
proprietor reply, "I entrusted you with two 
thousand,"—the assertion of the manager 
is to be credited.—Haneefa was at first of 
opinion that the assertion of the proprietor 
should be regarded : and such is the doctrine 
of Ziffer ; because the manager here appears 
as a plaintiff, claiming a partnership in the 
profit,—and the proprietor as a defendant, 
denying his claim ; and the assertion of the 
defendant is to be credited.—Haneefa, how¬ 
ever, afterwards retracted, this opinion, and 
admitted that the assertion of the manager 
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must be credited ; because the dispute here 
turns upon the amount received ; and con¬ 
cerning that the assertion of the receiver 
must be credited, whether he be merely a 
trustee, or otherwise, since he best knows ; 
what he was received. 

But mi disputes concerning the proportions ; 
of profit, that of the proprietor. — If the 
parties dispute, not only concerning the 
amount of the stock, but also concerning 
the proportion of the profit,—the manager 
affirming it to b 2 between them in equal 
shares, and the proprietor asserting it to be 
in three lots, two for himself and one for the 
manager, the assertion of the proprietor is 
to be credited ; because the manager here 
claims profit in virtue of a condition, which 
condition operat.s to the prejudice of the 
proprietor ; his assertion, therefore, is to be 
credited,—But if either of the two produce 
evidence, his declaration must be admitted 
as evidence is positive proof. 

As also in disputes concerning the nature 
of the agreement under which the stock was 
entrusted to the manager, ~ If a person, 
having one thousand dirms in his hand, say, 

' such a person entrusted m 2 with these in 
the way of Mozaribat. under a condition of 
half the profit,"—and the person alluded to 
say, r ‘l gave him the one thousand dirms as 
Bazat,” the declaration of the proprietor is 
to be credited ; because the manager is plain¬ 
tiff in this instance since he either claims 
from the proprietor a recompense for his 
service, or alleges a condition to his pre¬ 
judice, or a partnership in the profit,—all of 
which the proprietor denies. 

If a person, having in his hands one thous¬ 
and dirms, the property of another, assert 
that "those thousand had been lost to him 
by that other/’ and the other assert that 
"he entrusted him with them in the manner 
of Bazat, deposit or Mozaribat.” the asser¬ 
tion of the proprietor is to be credited on the 
one hand, or evidence adduced by the person 
in question on the other ;—because he asserts 
his having obtained possession of the sum 
in dispute, by a loan ; which the proprietor 
denies 

// the proprietor assert a restriction, the 
denial of the manager is credited. —If the 
proprietor of the stock advance an allege- 
tion, against the manager, of restriction to 
one mode of traffic, affirming, for instance, 
that "he had directed him to trade in cloth 
and in no other article,”—the assertion of 
the manager, upon oath, must be credited,— 
for, as universality is the original thing in 
a contract of Mozaribat. and restriction can¬ 
not be impossed in it but by particular stipu¬ 
lation, if follows that the assertion of the 
party who rests upon the original thing 
must be credited. It is otherwise in agency, 
for in that restriction is the original thing. 

Bui 1 f each allege a different restriction, 
the allegation of the proprietor is credited .— 
If the proprietor allege a restriction to one 
particular mode of traffic, and the manager 
allege a rectriction to another particular 


mode, the assertion of the proprietor must 
be credited ; for here both parties agre; in 
the contract being restricted, and the pro¬ 
prietor’s admission , in this particular, is 
pleaded against him.—His assertion, there¬ 
fore, is to be credited on the one hand; or 
evidence adduced by the manager, on the 
other ;—for the manager stands in need of 
evidence to disprove his responsibility ; but 
the proprietor does not stand in need of 
evidence. 

In disputes concerning restriction to time , 
the evidence which proves the latest date is 
preferred —If the proprietor allege a restric¬ 
tion in point of time, and produce evidence 
thereto, and the manager allege a restriction 
to another time, and produce evidence there¬ 
to,—the proprietor, on his part, asserting 
that "he entrusted him [the manager] with 
one thousand dirms, in the manner of Moza¬ 
ribat, for the purpose of purchasing what 
in the month of Ramzan” (producing evi¬ 
dence in support of his allegation),—and the 
manager, that "he [the proprietor] gave 
him one thousand dirms for the purpose of 
purchasing wheat in the month of Shawal” 
(producing evidence in support of his allcga- 
t'on),—the evidence which tends to prove 
the latest date must be preferred ; because 
the condition last stipulated annuls the con 
dition first stipulated. 


BOOK XXVIII, 

OF WIDDA, OR DEPOSITS. 

Definition of the terms used in deposit.— 
Widda, in the language of the law, signifies 
a person empowering anoth< r to keep his 
pro erty.—The proprietor of the thing is 
styled Modee, or the depositor ;—the person 
so empowered, the Moda or trustee :—and 
the propery so left with another, for the 
puropos* of keeping it, is styled Widdeeyat, 
because Widda literally means to leave, and 
the thing in question is left with the Moda 
or trustee. 

A trustee is not responsible for a deposit 
unless the transgress with respect to it.—A 
deposit remains in the hands of the person 
who receive charge of it, as a trust,—that is 
to say, he is not answerable for it. If, there¬ 
fore, a deposit be lost or destroyed in the 
trustee's hands, without any transgression 
on his part, he is not in that case responsible 
for it; because the prophet has said, 'an 
honest trustee is not responsible;”—and also, 
because there is a nece'Sity, amongst man¬ 
kind. for deposits ; and this necessity could 
not be answered in case of making trustees 
lesponsible, as no one would then accept the 
trust 

He may keep it himself, or commit the care 
of it to and of ihis family .—A trustee may 
either keep the deposit himself, or commit 
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for that purpose to some one of his family 
such as his wife his son. his mother, or his 
father ; because it is evident that a trustee 
does not engage to keep the property of 
another with more care than he does his 
own ; and he sometimes keeps his own him¬ 
self, and sometimes commits it to one of his 
family. Besides, there exists an absolute 
necessity for committing the trust to his 
family, since it is neither possible for him to 
remain always in tha house, nor, when he 
goes out, to carry the deposit with him —For 
all those reasons, therefore, the consent of 
the proprietor is understood to extend to the 
trustee's committing the deposit to the care 
of his family. 

But if he give charge of it to a stronger 
he becomes responsible.— But if the trustee 
should commit the deposit to the charge of 
any other than a member of his family (as if 
he were either to hire some person out of his 
family, for the purpose of keeping it,—or 
to give it in deposit to some one out of his 
family), he is then responsible, in as much 
as there is a difference between the care of 
different people, and it was his own care, and 
not that of another, to which the proprietor 
assented. Besides, a thing does not involve 
its similar ; and hence a trustee is not em¬ 
powered to constitute another the trustee of 
the same thing ; in the same manner as an 
agent is not permitted to constitute another 
agent. (By the term family, in this place, 
is to be understood all such as live with the 
trustee, or whose maintenance is incumbent 
upon him, or his upon them, as a wife or 
adult son.) 

And so also , if he lodge it in a place of 
custody belonging to another .— If a trustee 
lodge the deposit in a place of custody * 
belonging to another, he becomes respon¬ 
sible for it ; becomes the lodging it in 
another's place of custody is, in effect, depo¬ 
siting it with that other,—It is otherwise, 
however, if he hire the said p’ace ; for in 
that instance his lodging it there is con¬ 
sidered in the same light with his keeping 
it himself, and therefore does not induce 
responsibility. 

He is not made responsible by putting it 
out of his own possession uiit/i a view to the 
immediate preservation of it. — If the house 
of a trustee take fire; and he deliver the 
deposit to his neighbour,—or if, being in a 
boat on the point of sinking, he throw the 
deposit into another boat,—and it in either 
case be lost he is not responsible, since he 
acted only for the preservation of it, and 
consequently according to the consent of the 
proprietor. But the assertion of the trustee, 
in such cases, is not to be credited unless 
supported by witnesses, since, upon the 
establishment of a cause of responsibility, 
he pleads the existence of a necessity, which 
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invalidates the responsibility, and the case i* 
therefore the same as if he were to plead that 
the proprietor had empowered him to consign 
the deposit to another. 

He becomes responsible on neglecting to 
deliver it on demand. — If the proprietor of 
the deposit demand it from the trustee, and 
he neglect delivering it to him, being at 
the same time capable of such delivery, he 
; becomes in that case responsible for it, since 
| his neglecting or refusing to deliver it, under 
! a capacity to do so, is a transgression.—The 
| ground of this is, that the demand of the 
j proprietor clearly indicates his dissent from 
the trustee's retaining possession any longer, 
and is therefore a dismission of him from the 
trust.—Hence the trustee is responsible, be¬ 
cause of his retaining possession after such 
dissent. 

If he mix it inseparably with his own pro¬ 
perty, he must make the proprietor a com¬ 
pensation —If the trustee mix the deposit 
with his own property, in such a manner 
that a separation becomes difficult, he must 
in that case mak& an adequate compensation, 
and the proprietor (according to Haneefa) 
has not the option of sharing the mixed pro¬ 
perty, whether the mixture be of a homo¬ 
geneous nature (such as milk with milk, 
what with wheat, or white dirms with white 
dirms), or of a heterogeneous nature (such as 
oil of sesame with oil of olives, or wheat with 
barley). The two disciples allege that where 
the mixture is of homogenous articles not 
of a liquid nature (such as white dirms with 
white dirms, or wheat with wheat), the pro- 
• prictor of the deposit has the option either 
of becoming a sharer with the trustee, or of 
taking a compensation for the value ; because 
although it bz imp.ssible in such a case, for 
the proprietor to receive his right with 
respect to appearance ; still it is possible for 
him to receive it with respect to reality (that 
is in effect), by making a division, since, in 
all articles of weight, or measurement of 
capacity, a delivery by division is equi¬ 
valent to a delivery of the actual article, 
according to all authorities.—Such, there¬ 
fore, being the case, it appears that mixture, 
in the instance in question, is a destruction in 
an ther respect ; and consequently, that the 
proprietor of the articles placed in deposit ha a 
the option either of taking a compensation 
on the principle of the mixture being a 
destruction, or of becoming a sharer (if he 
please) on the principle of its not being a 
destruction.—The argument of Haneefa is 
that mixture is in every respect a destruc¬ 
tion, because of its being an action which 
occasions an impossibility of returning the 
thing to the proprietor in its original sub¬ 
stance,—In regard to what the two disciples 
advance, that "it is possible for the pro¬ 
prietor to receive his right with reaped 
to reality, by means of a division." it is 
answered that the proprietor cannot attain 
I his actual right by means of division, 
Besides. division has been instituted 
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from necessity, merely as a mode of 
advantage in cases of partnership. Divi¬ 
sion, therefore, ia merely an effect of part¬ 
nership, and ib incapable of being a cause 
of it, for otherwise the principal would 
become secondary, and the secondary prin¬ 
cipal.—The result of this disagreement is that 
if the proprietor should exept the trus¬ 
tee, where he makes the mixture, by saying 
to him "I exempt you from the compensation 
due by you on account of the mixture,” in 
that case, according to Haneefa, his right 
becomes entirely cancelled, since (agreeably 
to his tenets) the proprietor's right is limited 
to the compensation, which he expressly 
forgog ;—where as, according to the two 
disciples, the proprietor's right of option to 
a compensation ceases in consequence of such 
exemption, and resolves itself into a share in 
the mixed property ; because although by the 
exemption, his right of option be destroyed, 
still his actual property is not destroyed.— 
It is to be observed that the mixture of one 
liquid with a different liquid (such as of oi[ 
of Sesame with oil of olives) destroys the 
right of the proprietor to a participation in 
the mixed property, and fixes and deter¬ 
mines it to a compensation, according to all 
our doctors, as such a mixture is a destruc¬ 
tion with respect both to appearance and 
reality ; since a division is in this instance 
impracticable, because of the difference of * 
species —Of the same class, according to the 
Rawayet Saheeh, are all cases of an admix¬ 
ture of different articles, not liquids, where 
the separation is difficult, as in the mixture 
of wheat with barley.—In cases where the 
separation requires a process, or is attended 
with some difficulty (such as if dirms should 
be melted and incorporated with others), the 
depositor's right to the substance ceases, and 
he is entitled to a compensation, according 
to Hane-fa, as before stated. Aboo Yoosaf 
holds that in this case the smaller is subordi¬ 
nate to the greater (for, according to his 
tenets, superiority must be regarded), and 
that therefore, the person who possessed the 
largest share of the property becomes pro¬ 
prietor of the whole, and liable to compen¬ 
sate to the other lor the value of his quan¬ 
tum. —Mohammed, on the other hand, main¬ 
tains that the proprietor of the deposit be¬ 
comes a participator with the other in either 
case, because according to his tenets, species 
cannot acquire a superiority over the same 
species, as has been already explained in 
treating of fosterage. 

If the mixture be occasioned bv accident , 
the proprietor becomes a proportionate sharer 
in the whole. —If a deposit be mixed with 
the property of the trustee, not by any act 
of the latter, but by accident (as if a bag 
containing tha deposit, and another contain¬ 
ing property of the trustee, should both be 
torn, and the contents mingled together), in 
that case the trustee becomes a sharer in 
the property with the depositor, and is not 
responsible for a compensation, since he did 
not commit any act inducing responsibility 


—They therefore become partners in the 
whole according to all our doctors. 

if the trustee expend a part, and supply 
the aeficiency, by mixture, from his own pro¬ 
perly, he is responsible for the whole. —If a 
triutee expend part of the deposit, and then 
produce a similar to what he had expended, 
and mix it with the remaining part, in such 
a manner that a separation is difficult, he is, 
in that case, responsible for the whole of the 
deposit; because the pjrt expended is a 
debt due by him, which he cannot otherwise 
discharge than in the presence of the owner. 
—When, therefore, he mixes his own pro¬ 
perty with the remainder of the deposit, he 
in fact destroys that remainder ; as was before 
explained. 

In cases of transgression respect to the 
depo it, the trustee is responsible so long as 
the transgression continues, —If a trustee 
transgress with respect to the deposit, by 
converting it to his own use (as if, being a 
quaidruped, he should ride upon it,—or, being 
a gown, tie should wear it,—or, being a slave, 
he should use his services),—or by com¬ 
mitting ic to the care of a stranger, and he 
afterwards refrain from the use of it, or re¬ 
ceive it back from the stranger, his respon¬ 
sibility thereupon ceases. Shafei maintains 
that he does not become exempteJ from 
responsibihty ; because the contract of de¬ 
posit ceases and determines immediately on 
the extence of responsibility, since respon¬ 
sibility and deposit are irreconctleable :—the 
trustee, therefore, in such case, cannot be 
exempted until he made actual restitution to 
the proprietor. The argument of our doctors 
is, that the order of the depositor to preserve 
the property continued to operate, as it was 
absolute, and not restricted to any particular 
time ; it being understood, in this case, that 
the proprietor had generally desired him to 
preserve the property, without restricting 
such desire to any particular tune.—As, 
therefore, the order is still in force, it follows 
that the trustee, after abstaining from the 
transgression, becomes again trustee, De¬ 
cause the object of the contract was preser¬ 
vation.—The contract, moreover, was sus¬ 
pended in its effect merely lrom the neces¬ 
sity of establishing a branch of it : when, 
therefore, the branch is removed, the con¬ 
tract becomes revived in us effect ; in the 
same manner as where a person hires another 
to guard his property for a month, and the 
person so hired remits his guard for part of 
the month, in which case he is entitled to 
wages in proportion to the number of days 
he did watch.—In answer to Shafei s asser¬ 
tion, that “the trustee cannot be exempted 
from responsibility until he make actual 
restitution to the proprietor,” it is to be ob¬ 
served that, as the original order still.con¬ 
tinues in force, and the trustee ceases from 
his transgression, a recovery of the deposit 
is obtained into the possession of the trustee, 
who is the substitute or confidant of the 
i proprietor ; and as this recovery is equiva- 
| lent to a restitution of it to the proprietor 
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himself, he [the trustee] is consequently not 
responsible for it on the ground of destruc¬ 
tion. 

// the trustee deny the deposit , upon de¬ 
mand, he is responsible in case of the loss 
of it.—I f the proprietor of the deposit de¬ 
mand it of the trustee, and the trustee deny 
the deposit, and it be afterwards lost, the 
trustee is in that case responsible ; because, 
as the depositor, in making the demand, 
dismisses the trustee from his charge, if fol¬ 
lows that the trustee, in retaining the deposit 
after such demand, is an usurper, and is con¬ 
sequently responsible.—If, also, after the 
denial, the trustee should acknowledge the 
deposit, still he does not thereby become 
exempted from responsibility, because the 
contract had been previously done away, 
inasmuch as the demand of restitution by 
the depositor was a dissolution on his part, 
and the denial of the deposit was a dissolu¬ 
tion on the part of the trustee ; in the same 
manner as the denial of agency by the agent, 
or of sale either by the buyer or seller, is a 
dissolution on their part —Now when a 
dissolution takes place on both sides, the 
contract to which it relates is done away ; 
and cannot afterwards be revived, unless by 
a new formation, which does not appear in. 
the case in question.—In this case, there¬ 
fore, a recovery into the possession of the 
proprietor's substitute cannot be understood. 
— It is otherwise where the trustee deviates 
from his instructions by transgressing upon 
the property, and afterwards ceases from 
such deviation, and conforms to his orders, 
for in this case a recovery appears into the 
possession of the proprietor's substitute, as 
was before explained. 

But not if the denial be made to a strange r. 
—If the trustee deny the deposit to some 
other than the proprietor, he is not respon¬ 
sible. according to Aboo Voosaf (contrary to 
the opinion of Ziffer), because denial to any 
other than the proprietor may be for the 
sake of preservation. The trustee, more¬ 
over is not competent to his own dismission, 
unless in the presence of the depositor, or 
unless the depositor claim his property from 
him. The older for keeping the property, 
therefore, still continues in force •—contrary 
to where the denial is made to the depositor. 

A trustee is at liberty to carry the deposit 
with him upon a journey. —A trustee is at 
liberty, according to Haneefa, to carry the ! 
deposit with him when he travels, although ! 
carriage and other expenses be thereby in¬ 
curred.—The two disciples maintain that 
that is not permitted to him where carriage 
or other expense is incurred. Shafei, on the 
other hand, maintains that it is not allowable 
in either case, because he considers an order 
to keep the article m the common accepta¬ 
tion of keeping, namely, keeping in cities; 
in the same manner as where a person hires 
another for the preservation of his goods for 
a stated time, in which case the person hired 
is not at liberty to travel with the goods,— 
or, if he should do so, becomes responsible 


foi them. The argument of Haneefa is, that 
the proprietor's commission for preservation 
is absolute and unconfined ; and that a plain 
is a place of preservation, provided the road 
be secured; on which principle it is per¬ 
mitted to a father or guardian to travel with 
the property of their ward. The rea?>oning 
of the two disciples is that, in case of tra¬ 
velling, where carriage for the deposit is 
necessary, the expense of it must fall on 
the depositor ; and as it is probable he may 
not assent to this, his commission for keeping 
the article must, in such a case, be considered 
as limited to a city.—The answer to this is 
that the circumstance of the expense of re¬ 
moval falling upon the proprietor is of no 
moment, as it may be a consequence of an 
attention to the preservation of his property, 
and the fulfilment of his commission —The 
answer to Shafei is that although are articles 
chi fly abound in cities, still the keeping or 
preserving of them is not particularly con¬ 
fined to cities, but extends alike to cities and 
to plains ; since the inhabitants of plains 
must necessarily keep their property in 
plains —Besides, a removal of the deposit 
may sometimes be a desirable object to the 
proprietor : as where it is made from a city 
in danger to one in security ; or to the par ¬ 
ticular city in which the proprietor dwells, 
—Now as the keeping of an article is not, in 
its common acceptation, limited to cities, it 
follows that a commission for keeping is not 
limited to any particular city. It is other¬ 
wise in a case of hire for keeping, as hire is 
a contract of exchange, which requires a 
delivery of the subject of the contract 
(namely, keeping or guarding) in the place 
where the contract is executad 

Provided the contract be absolute , the road 
safe, and the journey necessary —It is to be 
observed that this case proceeds on a suppesi- 
tion of the contract being absolute, the road 
which the trustee travels safe, an . the journey 
necessary : for, if the road be dangerous, or 
the journey not necessary, the trustee is 
responsible, according to all our doctors — 
If, also, the journey be not necessary, and 
the trustee travel with all his family, he is 
not responsible : but if, the journey not being 
necessary, he should leave his family be¬ 
hind, he becomes responsible, as in that case 
it was his duty to have left the deposit with 
his family. 

Unless this be expressly prohibited. —If the 
proprietor expressly prohibit the trustee 
from carrying the deposit out of the city, and 
he nevertheless carry it out, he becomes in 
that case responsible for it, as the restriction 
so imposed is a valid one sir ce keeping the 
article in a city is most eligible. 

In case of a deposit by two persons , the 
trustee cannot deliver to either his share, but 
in presence of the other. —Ip two men deposit 
something jointly with another, and one of 
them afterwards appear, and demand his 
share of the deposit, the trustee must not 
give it, unless in the presence of the other 
depositor, according to Haneefa. The two 
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disciples maintain that the trustee must 
deliver the claimant his share ;—and the 
same is also said in Kadooree’s compendium. 

In the Jama Sagheer is said that if three 
men. deposit one thousand dirms with a 
particular person, and two of them after¬ 
wards disappear, the third is not entitled to 
take his share, according to Haneefa ; but 
according to the two disciples he is entitled 
to take it. (It is to be observed that this 
difference of opinion relate solely to articles 
of weight, or measurement of capacity.) The 
argument of the two disciples is tha, the 
depositor claims his own share only, and is 
therefore entitled to receive it, where it is 
attainable, in the same manner as a copartner 
in a debt. The argument of Haneefa is 
that the person present, in claiming his 
on share, necessarily claim half of the 
absentee's since he claim a separate and 
determinate portion, whereas his right is 
indefinite. Now where a right is mixed 
indefinitely with another, it is to be rendered 
separate and determinate only by means of 
division ; but the trustee has no power to 
make a division ; and accordingly, if he were 
to give the present claimant his share, it is 
not account a division by any of our 
doctors —It is otherwise in a case of a par¬ 
ticipated debt, because, in that instance, the 
present creditor claims from the debtor a 
delivery of his right, which may be made 
without a division, since debt is discharged 
by means of similars.—With respect to what 
is advance by the two disciples that "the 
depositor is entitled to receive his share 
where it is attainable." it may be answered, 
that it does not from hence follow that the ' 
trustee ts liable to any co rpulsion on that 
head :—in the same manner as where, for 
instance, a person deposits one thousand 
dirms with another, who is indebted in one 
thousand dirms to a third person ; in which 
case, although it be lawful for the creditor 
to take his due whereyer it be attainable, still 
it is not lawful for the trustee to pay him 
with the said deposit. 

Two persons receiving a divisible article in 
trust, must each keep on half .— If a persen 
deposit, with two men, an article capable of 
division, it is not lawful for either of these 
trustee to commit such article entirely to 
the other, but they must divide it, and 
retain each an half ; whereas, if the article 
were incapable of division, either might law¬ 
fully keep it entirely with the consent of the 
oth.r.—This is the doctrine of Haneefa; and 
such alio is the law, according to him, in a 
case of two pawnees, to whom a thing 
incapable or a division is jointly pledged ; 
for in that case either of them, with the con¬ 
sent of the other, may retain sole possession 
of it:—and so likewise, in the case of two 
agents empowered to buy anything, and 
entrusted jointly with the purchase money , 
for in that case, also, one of the parties may 
retain the whole of the money with the con¬ 
sent of the other.—The two disciple allege 
that it is lawful for one of the parties to take 


entire charge, with the consent of the other, 
in either case ; for as the proprietor has 
manifested his confidence in the integrity of 
both, it, is therefore lawful for either to 
deliver the deposit to the other without being 
rey*~*uible, in the same manner as where the 
deposit is incapable of division.—The argu¬ 
ment of Haneefa is, that the proprietor has 
given his approbation to the charge being 
united in two, but not to its being vested 
entirely in one ; because the act of keeping, 
where it relates to a divisible article applies 
only to a part of the article, not to the whole. 

—The delivery therefore, of the whole by 
either party to the other is without the pro¬ 
prietor's consent; and the party who makes 
such delivery is accordingly responsible.— 
But the receiver is not responsible, since 
(according to his tenets) the trustee of a 
trustee is not subject to responsioility. It 
is otherwise where the deposit is incapable of 
division ; for where an article of that nature 
is deposited w th two persons, it is impos¬ 
sible for them jointly to be concerned in the 
case of it every hour of the day and night, 
unless by turns ; and the approbation of the 
proprietor, with respect to the whole, is 
therefore of necessity construed to extend to 
either of them in particular. 

Restrictions are not regarded where they 
are repugnant to custom or convenience. —If 
the proprietor of a deposit say to the trustee 
"deliver not the deposit to your wife," and 
he neveitheless deliver it to his wife, he 
becomes in that case responsible.—It is 
recorded, in the Jama Sagheer, that if the 
proprietor prohibit the trustee from deliver¬ 
ing the deposit to any one of his family and 
he nevertheless deliver it to one of his family 
from any unavoidable necesity, he is not 
made responsible by having so delivered it ; 
—as if, for instance, the deposit be an animal, 
and the proprietor prohibit the trustee from 
giving charge of it to his slave ;—or as if, 
being of the description of things usually 
committed to the care of women, he should 
prohibit him from delivering it to any of his 
wives. The compiler of the Hedaya remarks, 

, that as the former of these reports is absolute, 
and that quoted from the Jama Sagheer 
restricted, the first ought also to be under¬ 
stood as restricted ; for this reason, that it is 
impossible to manage the conservation with 
an observance cf the condition, which i* 
therefore nugatory But if she trustee should 
not act from necessity,—as if, having two 
wives, or two slaves, the proprietor should 
prohibit the delivery to one particular wife, 
or to one particular slave, and the trustee 
nevertheless commit the dtposittothe par¬ 
ticular wife or slave so prohi bited,—he 
becomes responsible, since the condition in 
this case is useful, as same of the family may 
not be trustworthy : and, as the conservation 
of the deposit is not inncmpatible with the 
observance of the condition, it is therefore 
valid. 

Or where they relate to the particular 
apartment in a house.— If the proprietor say 
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to the trustee. "Keep the deposit in this 
apartment of the Sarai/' and he keep it in 
another apartment of the same Sarai, in that 
case he is not responsible for it; because the 
condition was useless, inasmuch as there is 
no difference with respect to keeping in 
different apartments of the same Serai —(If, 
on the contrary, he were to keep it in a 
different Serai, he is responsible ; because, as 
a difference of Serais occasions a difference 
in the keeping, the condition is therefore of 
use, and the restriction is consequently 
valid.)—If, however, there be an evident 
different between two different apartments 
of the same Serai (as if, the Serai being 
extensive, the apartment prohibited should 
be full of holes and crevices), the condition 
so made is valid, and the trustee become* 
responsible in case of preserving it in that 
apartment. 

Where the deposit is transferred to a 
second trustee, and lost, the proprietor re• 
ceives his composition from the original 
trustee. —If a person deposit something with 
another, and that other again deposit it with 
a third person, and it he lost in this person's 
hands, in that case the proprietor of the 
deposit, according to Haneeia, must take a 
compensation from the first trustee, not from 
the second. The two disciples allege that 
the proprietor is at liberty to take the com¬ 
pensation either from the first or second 
trustee ; and that, in case he should take it 
from the first, he [the first] is not empowered 
to take an indemnfication from the second; 
but that, in case of his taking it from the 
second, the is second then entitled to take 
an indemnification from the first.—The rea¬ 
soning of the two disciples is that the second 
trustee has received the deposit from the 
hands of a person who has himself become 
reponsible,* and is therefore responsible ;— 
in the same manner as the trustee of an 
usurper ;—that is to say, if an usurper 
deposit with any person the goods he has 
usurped, and they be lost in the trustee's 
hands, the proprietor is at liberty to take 
a compensation either from the usurper or 
the trustee ; and so also in the case in ques¬ 
tion.—The ground of this is, that the pro¬ 
prietor of the deposit not having given his 
approbation to the second deposit ; the first 
trustee was guilty of a transgression ; and 
the second trustee was also guilty of a trans¬ 
gression in having received it without the 
consent of the proprietor.—The proprietor, 
therefore, has the option of taking a com¬ 
pensation from either.—If, however, he take 
the compensation from the first trustee, he 
[the first trustee] is not in that case entitled 
to indemnify himself from the second ; be¬ 
cause, upon paying the compensation, he 
becomes proprietor, which constitutes the 
second a legal trustee ; and a legal trustee 
is not responsible for the deposit.—If, on 


•In consequence of the deviation from 
is trust. 


the contrary, the proprietor take the com¬ 
pensation from the second trustee, he [the 
second] is in that case entitled to an indem¬ 
nification from the first ; because, as not 
being a legal truitee; he must be considered 
merely as an agent for conservation on be¬ 
half of the original trustee; and as such he 
is entitled to an indemnification for what¬ 
ever losses he may sustain, connected with 
the agency.—The reasoning of Haneefa is, 
that the second trustee received the article 
from the hands of a trustee, and not of a 
responsible person ; because the first trustee 
does not become responsible until the thing 
be separated from the second trustee ; since 
so long as it is in existence with him, the 
wisdom and judgment of the first trustee 
are considered to be, as it were, extant and 
at hand with regard to it.—The proprietor, 
moreover, is supposed assenting to any 
mode of keeping his property which may 
be agreeable to the trustee's judgment ; and 
as that still continues to be exerted, it fol¬ 
lows that no transgression whatever has as 
yet taken place.—But. upon the article being 
lost by the second irustee, the first trustee it 
held to abandon the charge he had under- 
taken, and is therefore responsible. The 
second trustee, on the other hand, continues 
in his original predicament ; that is, his 
seisin is a seisin of trust in the end, in the 
same manner as it was at the beginning ; 
and as he is not found in any transgression, 
he therefore is not responsible for the de¬ 
posit ;—in the same manner as where the 
wind blows a gown near to any person, and 
it is after vards destroyed*—in which case 
that person is not responsible. 

Case of claim advanced by two persons to 
a sum of money in the possession of a third. 
—If two persons should separately claim a 
thousand dirms in the possession of a third ; 
each asserting that he had deposited them 
with him ; and the possessor deny their 
1 claims, but refuse to take an oath to that 
i effect, the thousand dirms must, in that 
case, be divided between the two claimants, 
and the defendant remains answerable to 
them for one thousand more.—The reason 
of this is, that the claim of each several 
claimant is valid, as the claim of each has 
the probability of truth -—Hence each is en¬ 
titled to exact an oath from the defendant, 
who, on his part, is required to make a sepa¬ 
rate deposition with respect to each, as the 
right of each is distinct. The Kazee, in 
administering the oaths, may lawfully being 
with either, since it is impossible to admi¬ 
nister both at the same time, and neither 
has ground of preference over the other.— 
If however, a contention should take place 
between the claimants on this point, the die 
must be thrown in order to satisfy them, and 
to remove any suspicion of partiality on the 
part of the Kazee —If he then take an oath 
in denial of the claim of one, let another 
oath be administered to him in denial of the 
second’s claim ; and if he thus made oath, 
denying the claims of both, nothing is due 
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from him, for want of proof.—If he should 
refuse to take the second oath, a decree must 
be passed in favour of the second claimant, 
since the proof is established.—If, on the 
contrary, he refuse to take the first oath, a 
decree must not be passed in favour of the 
first claimant, but an oath must be tendered 
to him with regarded to the claim of the 
second —It were otherwise if, at the time 
of refusing, he were be make an acknowledg¬ 
ment in favour of the first ; for in that case 
a decree would immediately pass ; since 
acknowledgment is proof and a cause of 
property in itself ; whereas a refusal to take 
an oath is neither proof : nor a cause of pro¬ 
perty, unless in conjunction with the decree 
of the Kazce. It is therefore lawful for the 
Kazee, in such a case, to suspend his decree 
until he shall have tendered the second oath, 
that he may be apprised of the full extent 
to which his decree is to go -and if the 
defendant refuse to take the second oath 
also, the Kazee must then pass a decree 
equally in favour of both ; because neither 
party has a superiority over the other in 
point of proof; and no regard whatever is 
paid to priority of refusal [to swear], since 
the two refusals do not constitute proof 
separately, but together and at one period, 
namely, at the period of the decree of the 
Kazee ;—and as, i‘ both had adduced evi¬ 
dence, no superiority would have been given 
to either evidence on the ground or priority, 
to also in the present instance —The defen¬ 
dant must also give a compensation of ano¬ 
ther thousand dirms to the c aimants, since 
in paying them the one thousand which was 
present he only pays each half his due.— 
supposing the t the Kazee, in consequence of 
a refusal to take the first oath, should imme¬ 
diately pass a decree in favour of the first 
claimant, without waiting to tender an oath 
with respect to the claim of the other, in 
this case Imam Alee Yezadee, in this com¬ 
mentary upon the Jama Sagheer, says that 
an oath must be tendered with regard to the 
second ;—and if the difendant refuse to take 
it, a decree must then be passed jointly, in 
favour of both claima. ts, in an equal degree ; 
because the decree in favour of the first 
claimant was not destructive of the right of 
the second, since the precedence, in the 
administration of the oath, was determined 
either by the will of the Kazee, or the 
chance of the die ; and neither of these have 
power to destroy the second's right —-Khasaf 
has subs-ituted a slave in this case ; that is, 
instead of one thousand dirms, be has sup¬ 
posed the dispute to relate to a slave, and 
he maintains that the sentence ought to be 
executed in favour of the first claimant, 
since the matter is uncertain, in as much as 
several of the learned have given it as their 
opinion, that a decree should be passed in 
favour of the first without waiting for the 
second, as a denial to take an oath is equiva¬ 
lent, by implication, to an acknowledgment. 
—He, moreover, remarks, that the oath with 
respect to the second claimant must not be 


administered to this effect, “this slave is 
not the slave of such as one/' because a 
refusal on the part of the defendant to take 
such an oath is of no consequence, after the 
slave in question had been proved to be the 
property of another.—The tenor of the oath, 
therefore, must be "there is nothing due 
from me to this man ; not this slave, nor the 
value of him (which is so much), nor less 
than the said value/'—He also observes, 
that it is requisite this oath be administered, 
according to Mohammed ; but not according 
to Aboo Yoosaf ; because if a trustee should 
make an acknowledgment of the deposit in 
favour of a certain person, and the thing 
acknowledged should by a decree of the 
Kazee be given to another, then, according to 
M >hammed, the acknowledger is respons b’e 
but not according to Aboo Yoosaf —Now the 
casein question is a bianch of this case 
relative to the acknowledgment of a deposit, 
and consequently the law in the one case is 
the same as in the other.—The case of 
acknowledgment here alluded to, is where 
a person first acknowledges a particular slave 
to be the property of a particular person, 
and afterwards denies it, averring that ano¬ 
ther person had deposited the slave with 
him, and a decree is passed in favour of the 
first acknowledge, because of the second 
acknowledgment being a retraction of the 
first ;—in which case, if he should have 
given the s'ave to the first without a decree 
of the Kazee he is responsible, in the opinion 
of all our doctors; or if he should have 
given the slave by the decree of the Kazee, 
in that case also, according to Mohammed, 
he is responsible, because he acknowledges 
his obligation to keep the slave on account of 
the second and yet he destroys the said 
slave (that is, so far as relates to the claim 
jf the second), by means of his acknowledg¬ 
ment, and is consequently responsible.— 
According to Aboo Yoosaf he is not respon¬ 
sible in this instance, because he as holds, 
it is not the immediate act of acknowledg¬ 
ment that destroys the slave, so far as 
relates to the right of the other, but the 
giving of him to the other, which is the 
necessary coi sequence of the order of the 
Kazee. Mohammed, on the other hand, 
maintains that it wa< he w'io urged the Kazee 
to pass that decree ; whence he is respon¬ 
sible. Now the reason fur assimilating the 
case in question with this one is, that the 
acknowledgment in favour ot the second 
claimant, after the first had acquired a right 
to the thing, is useful to the second claimant 
in as much as (the opinion of Mohammed, 
it induces a responsibility in his favour. 
Hence in this case, it is requisite, according 
to Mohammed, to administer an oath to the 
second claimant, notwithstanding the slave 
have been proved to be the right of the first, 
because the object from it is to obtain a 
refusal to take the oath, which is equivalent 
to an acknowledgment ; and an acknowledg¬ 
ment, even in that case, is useful, as it 
induces responsibility. According to Aboo 
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Yoosaf, on the contrary, an oath is not to be 
administered ; because, in this same manner 
as the defendant is not made responsible by 
an acknowledgment, so neither is he by a 
refusal to swear, and hence the tendering of 
an oath is useless. 


BOOK XXIX. 

or A RES AT OR LOANS. 

Definition of Areeat, and the nature of the 
use granted in a loan ,— Areeaat, according 
to our doctors, signifies an investiture with 
the use of a thing without a return.—The 
rson who so grants the use is termed 
oyeer, or the lender ; the person receiving 
it, Moostayir, or the borrower; and the 
article of which the use is granted, Areeat, 
or the loan—Koorokhee and Shafei define 
Areeat to signify, simply, a license to use 
the property of another because it is settled 
by the world Ibahit, signifying license or 
permission. Besides, a specification of the 
eriod is not a necessary condition in a loan : 
ut if a loan were an investiture, it would 
not be valid without such specification, since 
without a specification of the period the full 
extent of the use cannot be ascertained, and 
an investiture with anything uncertained 
is invalid. A loan, moreover, is rendered 
null by a recall, whereas if it were an 
investiture with the use, it could not be 
rendered null by a recall, in the same manner 
as a lease cannot be annul ed by a recall. 
Further, the borrows is not entitled to hire 
the loan ; whereas, if it were an investiture, 
he might let it out to hire, because whosoever 
is himself proprietor of a thing may constitute 
another proprietor of it. Our doctors, on the 
other hand, argue that the word Areeat in¬ 
dicates an investiture, since it is derived from 
Areeya, which signifies a grant; and that, 
accordingly, in forming the contract the ex¬ 
pression investiture is used. The use of a 
thing, moreover, is capable of being property, 
in the same manner as the actual thing itself ; 
and as investiture with the latter may take 
place either with or without a return, so also 
with respect to the former.—With respect to 
what Koorokhee urges concerning for term 
Ibahit, it may be replied that this term is not 
uncommonly used to express investiture, since 
it is used in setting contracts of lease, which ! 
are an investiture with respect to the use of i 
the thing hired.—With respect to his con- | 
elusion, that " if a loan were an investiture ; 
it would not be valid without a specification | 
of its period, because of uncertainty/'—it ! 
may be replied that uncertainty, in loans, is i 
of no consequence, as if car.not be productive 
of strife, inasmuch as loans are not binding,* 
whence the uncertainty cannot be injous, uri 


•That is, may be retracted at pleasure. 


It is to be observed that a recall operates in 
a loan, because a recall is a prohibition with 
respect to the enjoyment of the use, and 
after such prohibition the use, of conse¬ 
quence, ceases to be the property of the 
borrower. The borrower, moreover, is not 
competent to let out to hire the thing bor¬ 
rowed, since that is attended with an injury 
to the lender, as will be hereafter explained 
— It is also to be observed that investiture is 
made in four different shapes. I. By sale, 
which is an investiture with substance, for a 
return.—II. By gift, which is an investiture 
with substance, without a return.—III. By 
lease or hire, which is an investiture with 
the use of a thing for a return —IV. By 
loan, which is an investiture with the use of 
a thing without a return, as before explained ; 
and which is lawful, as being a species of 
kindness; bacause god has said ,r oo kind¬ 
ness to each other ;*’ and also, because 
the prophet borrowed a suit of armour from 
Sifwan. 

Forms under which it is granted. —A deed 
of loan is rendered valid by the lender 
saying "I have lent you this/' as there the 
purpose is expressly mentioned ; or, by his 
saying, * I have given you to eat of this 
earth, because such an expression is used 
to denote a loan metaphorically ; for is it is 
impossible to eat of the earth itself, the 
meaning is therefore construed “to eat of 
the produce of it/'* 

The lender may resume it at pleasure. — 
The lender is at liberty to resume the loan 
whenever he pleases ; because the prophet 
has said "Moonha is liable to be recalled, 
and a loan must^ be returned to the pro¬ 
prietor (Moonha is a species of loan, where 
a person lends another a goat, a cow, or a 
she-camel, for instance), that he may use 
the'r milk ;—and also, because the produce, 
or use of the thing lent, becomes property, 
particle by particle, merely according as it 
is brought into being ; hence, with respect 
to such part of the produce as is not yet 
brought into being, there is merely an inves¬ 
titure, but no seisin : retraction with re¬ 
spect to such part is therefore valid. 

The borrower is not responsible for the lost 
of it, unless he transgress respecting it.—A 
loan is a trust. If, therefore, it be lost in 
the hands of the borrower, without any 
transgression on his part, he is not answer- 
able for it, whether the loss happen at the 
period of his using it, or otherwise.—bhafei 
maintains that he is responsible for it in case 
the loss should take place at a time when he 
is not using it; because he has taken possess- 
sion of the property another without a right 
in it ; and also, becau e as the borrower is 
liable to the charges of removal, in case of 
the existence of the substance, so also he is 
answerable for the value, in case of its 


•Some cases are here omitted, as they 
turn entirely upon different modes of expres¬ 
sion, in the original idiom. 
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destruction, in the same manner as an 
usurper the article standing in the same 
predicament with merchandise detained 
with a view to purchase.—With respect to 
the permission of seisin, established on the 
borrower’s behalf that was granted merely 
with a view to enable him to enjoy the use ; 
and hence, where the use .ceases it no longer 
operates ; in other words, where the loan is 
destroyed during his enjoyment of the use; 
he is not responsible, because of the exis¬ 
tence of the necessity ; whereas, if it be lost 
at a time when he is not using it, he is rea- 
ponsible, because of the non-existence of 
the necessity at the time. The argument 
of our doctors is, that the term Areeate does 
not indicate responsibility ; for (according to 
their exposition) it is an investiture with the 
use without a return or (according to Shafei 
and Koorokeee) a permission of the use ; 
and the seisin of it is not a transgression on 
the part of the borrower, since it was made 
with the consent of the lender ; and although 
that consent was merely with a view to 
enable the lender to use the article, still to 
borrower did not make the seisin with any 
other intention ; he therefore, is not guilty 
of any transgression ; and consequently is 
not responsible.—In reply to what Shafei 
urges it may be observed, that the expense 
attending a removal of the article is incum¬ 
bent on the borrower, merely on account of 
the advantage he derives from it, in the 
same manner as tie maintenance of a loan 
is incumbent upon the borrower, on account 
of the advantage he derives fiom it, and not 
on account of any defect in his tenure. It 
is otherwise in the case of an usurper, where 
the charges of removal are due merely be¬ 
cause of the defect in his tenure.—With 
respect to seisin with a view to purchase, 
the responsibility in that instance does not 
arise from the seisin, but from the design 
with which it was made ; for as seisin in 
virtue of a contract of sale induces respon¬ 
sibility, so also seisin with an intention of 
purchase induces responsibility, since seisin 
with a view to any contract is subject to the 
same laws with that contract, as has been 
explained in its proper place. 

He cannot let it out to hire.—I t is not 
lawful for a borrower to let out a loan. If, 
therefore, he should let it out, and it be 
afterwards lost, he is in that case reponsible 
for it ; because a loan is inferior to a lea e, 
and an inferior cannot compreh.nd his supe¬ 
rior ; and also, because if the hire be valid, 
it can only be so on the supposition of its 
being binding ; and that cannot be supposed 
otherwise than with the consent of the 
lender ; for if it were binding without his 
consent, it would be a great injury to him, 
as it would deprive him of the power of 
resuming the loan, until the expiration of 
the lease.—The lease of a loan is therefore 
invalid 

Or, if he let it, he becomes responsible .—It 
is to be observed that, in case of letting out 
the loan, the borrower becomes responsible 


fcr it immediately upon the delivery to the 
lessee; for as the act of lending does not 
comprehend hire, it follows that such deli¬ 
very is an usurpation. The lender is in this 
case at liberty to take the compensation, if 
he please, from the lessee, because of his 
having taken the property of another with¬ 
out his c msent. If, however, he take it 
from the borrower, he is not then entitled to 
any indemnification from the lessee, since, 
in consequence of his receiving a compensa¬ 
tion from the borrower, it becomes evident 
that the borrower only let his own property.— 
f he take the compensation from the leasee, 
the lessee is in that case entitled to an in 
demnification from tha borrower, who is the 
lessor, provided he [the lessee] had not 
known that the lease wa> a loan, as in that 
case he suffers an imposition. It is other¬ 
wise where he takes the lease knowing it to 
be a loan, as there he suffers no imposition. 

He may lend it to another person, unless 
this subject it to be differently affected .— It 
is lawful for a borrower to fend the thing 
borrowed, provided it be of such a nature ! 
may not subject is to be differently affected 
by different uses.*—Shafei is of opinion that 
the borrower is not entitled to lend the loan 
to another, because (according to him) a loan 
is merely a permission of the use, and a 
person to whom the use of a thing is per¬ 
mitted is not entitled to communicate that 
permission to another, for this reason, that 
the use of a thing is not capable of being 
property, as it is a non entity, the use being 
considered is an entity in the case of a lease 
merely from necessity, which in a loan may 
be completely answered by permission.— 
Our doctors, on the other hand, argue that 
as loan is an investiture with the use of a 
thing, the borrower may therefore lend the 
loan, in the same manner as a person to 
whom the use of a thing devolved by re¬ 
quest. —Besides, in the same manner as the 
use is made property in the case of a lease, 
so also is it from a principle of necessity, in 
the case of a loan. 

OBjECTiON.—If a loan signify an investi¬ 
ture with the use. it would necessarily follow 
that the borrower is at liberty to lend the 
loan even where a difference of use may 
occasion a different affection in the thing; 
whereas the law is otherwise. 

Reply. —li is not permitted to the bor¬ 
rower to lend the thing borrowed when of a 
nature to be differently affected by different 
use, because of the possibility of the use of 
the second borrower being more injurious to 


•Thus if the loan be a cow or a goat, as 
the object from these is milk, it matters not 
whether for this purpose they remain with 
Zeyd or Omar.—But if the loan be a riding- 
horse, it may be consequence that Zeyd be 
should not lend it to Omar, for if Zeyd be 
thin and Omar fat, Omar’s use of the horse 
would in that case affect it more than the 
use of it by Zeyd. 
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the thing than that of the first ; ?nd the 
consent and approbation of the first lender 
is give to the use of the first borrower, but 
not to that of the second.—The compiler of 
the Hedaya remarks that what is here re¬ 
lated proceeds on the supposition of the loan 
being absolute ; for that loans are of four 
kinds. I. Loan that are absolute with re¬ 
spect both to the period and the use ; in 
which case the borrower is entitled to take 
the use in any manner and at any time he 
pleases because of the loan being absolute. 
—II. Loans that are restricted both as to 
the use and the time, in which case the bor¬ 
rower is not allowed to depart from these 
restrictions, excepting where the deviation 
is in an instance that is similar to the one 
prescribed, or of a better kind; as where 
a person borrows a quadruped in order to 
load it on a particular day with ten measures 
of a particular kind of wheat ; and he loads 
it on that day with ten measures of a 
different kind of wheat, or with less than 
ten measures of the same or a different kind 
of wheat.—III. Loans that are restricted in 
point of time but absolute with respect to 
the use ;—and IV. Loans that are restricted 
with respect to the use, but absolute with 
respect o time ;—in either of which it is 
not lawful for the borrower to depart from 
the restrictions.—If therefore, a person 
borrow a quadruped without any conditions 
whatever, he is in that case entitled either 
to load it on his own account, or to lend it 
to another for the purpose of landing, as in 
landing there is no difference ; and, in the 
same manner, he may either ride upon it 
himself, or lend it to another for that pur¬ 
pose ;■—but as riding is supposed to be of 
different kinds, he is not entitled to more 
than one kind, which his own act must fix 
and determine ; and hence, if he should ride 
upon it himself, he is not afterwards at 
liberty to lend it to another to ride; or, if 
he should lend it to another to ride upon, 
he is not afterwards entitled to ride upon it 
himself. 

Loans of money, &c , as opposed to loans of 
specific property. —The loan of dirms and 
deenats, and of articles estimated by mea¬ 
surement of capacity, by weight, or by tale, 
is considered in the light of Karz.*—The 

•Areeat and Karz are, in common con¬ 
versation, used indiscriminately to denote a 
loan ; but there is a distinction in law with 
regard to them. Areeat is used with respect 
to such things as, after being lent to another, 
are identically returned to him ; and Karz, 
with regard to such things are returned, 
not identically, but equal in point of num¬ 
ber, weight, or measurement of capacity.— 
Thus where a per:on, having borrowed a 
book, and read it, afterwards borrowed a 
book, and read it, afterwards returns it, 
it is considered as Areeat; but if a person 
should borrower one hundred dirms from 
another, and after using them should re¬ 
turn another hundred dirms, it is considered 
as Karz. 


principle on which this proceeds is that 
Areeat is an investiture with the use [of the 
property lent] ; and as this cannot be ob¬ 
tained, with regard to these articles, without 
a destruction of the substance, it must, with 
respect to him, be necessaiily considered as 
an investiture with the substance,—Now an 
investiture of this nature is to be considered 
in two lights,—a gift or a loan :*—the act is, 
however, regarded as a loan in this instance, 
either because loan is more probable than 
gift, or because the objects of a loan are two¬ 
fold,—namely, the use of the article, and 
the restitution of the substance : and in the 
loan of the articles in question, a restitution 
of an equivalent is admitted in place of the 
identical substance.—Lawyers, however, 
have observed t at this doctrine proceeds on 
the supposition of the loan being absolute : 
for if it be limited (as if a person should 
lend another a quantity of dirms merely to 
place in his shop and attract customers from 
the persuasion of his being rich), it i» not in 
this case a Karz-loan, but an Areeat-loan, 
whence he is not entitled to derive any other 
use from it then what was specified a . the 
case, therefore, becomes the same as if he 
had borrowed a vessel or a sword to decorate 
his shop, 

Land may be borrowed for the purpose of 
building or plantations . but the lender is at 
Itberty to resume it. —If a person borrow 
land, with a view to build upon it, or plant 
trees in it, it is lawful ; because the use to 
which the loan is to be applied is here ascer¬ 
tained ; and as such use is the subject of 
property in leases, so also in loans.—but in 
this case it is permitted to the lendei to re¬ 
sume the land ; and as he is to receive it 
back in the state in which he lent it, he is 
therefore empowered to compel the borrower 
to remove his houses or trees.— It is to be 
considered, however whether or not any 
period was fixed for the loan.— If no period 
was fixed, then no compensation is due by 
the lender for the loss he may have occa¬ 
sioned to the borrower by the destruction of 
his buildings or trees, since no deceit was 
practised on the borrower, but rather he de¬ 
ceived himself, in trusting to a contract 
which was absolute and unaccompanied with 
any condition—If, on the other hand, a pe¬ 
riod was fi ed for the loan, and it be resumed 
before the expiration of that period, the re¬ 
sumption so made is valid, since a lender 
(as was before explained) may resume a loan 
when he pleases : but it is nevertheless 
abominable in this instance, as it involves a 
breach of promise, and the lender is respon¬ 
sible to the borrower for the loss he sustains 


•Arab. Karz.—As the English language 
makes no distinction between the termr Karz 
and Areeat (although essentially different 
in their effect), the translator is under the 
necessity of adopting the term loan in both 
instances leaving it to the reader to con¬ 
ceive the original term from the context. 
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in the removal of his trees and buildings, in 
as much as lie deceived the borrower in fixing 
a period which it was natural to suppose he 
would adhere to:—the borrower, therefore, 
is entitled to a compensation from the lender, 
in consideration of the damage he receives ; 
and the same is mentioned by Kadoree in his 
compendium.—Hakim Shahced maintains 
that the borrower is at liberty either to take 
from the lender the value of the trees and 
buildings (in which case they become the 
property of the lender), or to take a compen¬ 
sation for his loss (in which case he is at 
liberty to carry away the trees and the build¬ 
ings). Lawyers have observed that if the 
removal of the trees and buildings be detri¬ 
mental to the ground, the choice of the alter¬ 
native rests with the proprietor of the ground, 
as he is the principal, and the borrower the 
secondary, and a preference is always given 
to the principal. 

Land borrowed for the purpose of tillage 
cannot be resumed until the crop be reapul 
from it. —If a person borrow a piece of land 
for the cultivation of grain, the lender has 
not the power of resuming (he loan until 
the gather! >g in of the grain, whether a 
period have been fixed or not : because the 
gathering of the crop comes within a certain 
and known period ; and in suffering it to 
remain on the ground, an observance of the 
right of both the lender and borrower is 
maintained; in the same manner as, under 
similar circumstances, in th-s case of a lease. 
It is otheiwise with respect to trees ; be¬ 
cause, as the period of their existence is un¬ 
certain, th.' suffering them to remain would 
be an injury to the lender. 

The borrower must defray the charges 
attending the restoration of a loan. —The 
charges of returning the loan must be de¬ 
frayed by the borrower ; because, as the res¬ 
titution of it is incumbent on him (since he 
took it with a view to his own benefit), he is 
consequently liable to the expenses attendant 
on such restitution —It is to be observed 
that the expenses attending the return of 
the subject of a lease are incumbent on the 
lessor; because the rent being a return for 
the benefit arising from the tenure of the 
article let, all that is required from the lesses 
is merely to put it in the power of the lessor 
to recover it, by divesting himself of it, and 
not that he should return it to him.—The 
expense of returning the subject of an usur¬ 
pation, on the contrary, must be defrayed by 
the usurper : for as the return of the article 
to the proprietor is incumbent on the usurper 
of it in order to remedy the injury he occa¬ 
sioned. as the expense attendant on such 
return must of consequen e be borne by him. 

In restoring an animal borrowed it suffices 
that it be returning to the owner*s stable. 
-—If a person, having borrowed a quadruped 
from another, should restore it to the stable 
of the proprietor, and it be afterwards lost, 
in that case he is not responsible for it, on 
a favourable construction.—Analogy would 
suggest that he is responsible, since he has 


neither restored it to the proprietor nor his 
agent, but merely to his ground.—The reason 
for a more favourable construction of the 
law in this instance is, that a restitution has 
here been made according to general custom, 
since it is customary to restore loans to the 
house of the proprietor ; as where, for in¬ 
stance. vessels or utensils belonging to a 
house are borrowed, in which case it is usual 
to return them, not into the proprietor's 
hands, but merely to his house.—Besides, if 
he had returned the quadruped to the pro¬ 
prietor, he [the proprietor] would have sent 
it to the stable and therefore his doing so at 
once is considered as a valid return 

And , in restoring a slave, that he be re¬ 
turned to hts master’s house. —If a person 
borrow a slave, and aftewards return him 
to the house of his master without delivering 
him, personally, to the master himself, he is 
not in that case responsible for him for the 
reasons above mentioned,—Is, on the con¬ 
trary, an usurper or a trustee return the 
subject of the usurpation or the tru&t to the 
house of the proprietor, without delivering 
it to the proprietor, they are in that case 
responsible for the eventual loss of it :—the 
u nirper, because fit was incumbent on him 
to undo his act, and his act cannot be undone 
but by a delivery to the proprietor himself; 
and the trustee, beciu s e the proprietor did 
not wish that he should i diver the deposit 
merely to his house or his family, for if that 
had been the case, he would not have depo¬ 
sited it with him.—It is otherwise with re¬ 
spect to loans, as these are commonly returned 
to the house : excepting, however, where 
they consist of jewels, for in that case they 
must be returned to the proprietor, and not 
to the house or family 

It suffices to return the loan by a slave or 
servant either of the borrower . —If the bor¬ 
rower send the quadruped he had borrowed 
to the proprietor of it; by his own slave or 
his hireling, and it be lost m the way, in 
that case he is not responsible for it.—(By hire¬ 
ling is here to be understood a servant who 
receives yearly wages.)—The reason of this 
is that a loan is in the nature of a trust; and 
the borrower may commit it, for the sake of 
preservation, into the hands of any of his 
family, in *hich relation a slave and a yearly 
servant stand.—It is otherwise with respect 
, to a daily servant, as he is not held to be one 
of the family. 

Or lender — If a borrower should send 
back the horse or other animal he had bor¬ 
rowed to the proprietor, by the slave or the 
hireling of the proprietor, and it be lost or 
destroyed on the way, he is not responsible 
for it, since the proprietor is virtually sup¬ 
posed to have approved of this, in as much 
as he himself, if a delivery had been made to 
him, would have consigned the horse to one 
of these:—Some have said that the law here 
proceeds on the M supposition of the slave or 
hireling, to whom the quadruped is con¬ 
signed, being the one to whom the care and 
management of it is always given. Others, 
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Bigain, have said that it matters not whether 
it be consigned to such a slave, or to any 
other slave of the proprietor ; and the latter 
is the most approved doctrine. 

If it be returned by a stranger , the borrwer 
is responsible .—Ip a borrower should send 
the quardruped to the proprietor by the hands 
of a stranger, he becomes in that case respon¬ 
sible for it, and must make good the value 
in the event of its loss.—It is to be observed 
that the case seems to imply the illegality of 
a borrower's depositing a loan with a stran¬ 
ger ; since, if that were lawful, he would not, 
in the present instance, be responsible.—Such 
also is the opinion of some of our modern doc¬ 
tors.—Others of them have said that it is law¬ 
ful for a borrower to deposit the loan, because 
the contract of deposit is inferior to that of 
loan ; and they have reconciled the doctrine, 
in the present case, by observing that the 
borrower does necessarily become respon¬ 
sible on sending the loan by a stranger, since 
from the moment of his consigning it to a 
stranger the loan determines, and being no 
longer a borrower, he becomes of consequence 
responsible.—Our doctors, however, do not 
admit the legality of a borrower's deposit, 
unless he be the borrower of a borrower, 
which in fact is not a borrower. 

Terms in which a contract of loan with 
respect to land must be expressed. — Ip a 
person lend a piece of fallow ground to an¬ 
other, that he may cultivate it, the borrower 
must insert, in the contract of loan, the 
words, " You have given me to eat of this 
land."—This is according to Haneefa. The 
two disciples have said that the term Areeat 
or loan must be inserted ; because the term 
Areeat is particularly used to express a loan; 
and it is preferable that a contract of loan be 
expressed in terms particularly appropriated 
to loans :—as in the loan of a house, for 
instance, where the borrower expresses the 
contract. ''You have lent me this house." 
The argument of Haneefa is, that the words 
" You have given me to eat of this land," 
are more expressive of the fact, since the 
term Itam [giving to eat] is particularly 
restricted to the produce of land ; whereas 
the words " You have lent me this ground,' 
may apply to any other object, such as build¬ 
ing, or the like.—The use of the former, there¬ 
fore, in the case in question, is by much the 
most advisable.—It is otherwise with respect 
to a house, because the loan of it is given 
for no other purpose than that of residence. 


BOOK XXX. 

OF HIBBA, OR GIFTS. 

Definition of the terms used in gift.— Hibba. 
in its literal sense, signifies the donation of 
a thing from which the donee may derive a 
benefit: in the language of the law it means 
a transfer of property, made immediately, 
and without any exchange.—The person 
making the transfer is termed the Wahib, or 


donor:—the person to whom it is made the 
Mohoob-le-hoo; or donee ;—and the thing 
itself the Moohoob, or gift. 

Chap. I.—Introductory. 

Chap. II —Of Retractation of a Gift. 

CHAPTER I. 

Gifts are lawful. — Deeds of gift are 
lawful ; because the Prophet has said 
"Send ye presents to each other for the 
increase of your love," which implies the 
legality of gifts, as by presents is meant 
gifts. All our doctors, mareover. concur in 
the validity of them. 

And rtndered valid by tender , acceptance , 
and seisin. — Gifts are rendereu valid by 
tender, acceptance, and seisin—Tender and 
acceptance are necessary, because a gift Is 
a contract, and tender and acceptance are 
requisite in the formation of all contracts ; 
and seisin is necessary in order to establish 
a right of property in the gift, b; cause a 
right of property, according to our doctors, 
is not established in the thing given merely 
by means of the contract, without seisin.— 
Malik alleges that right of property is 
established in a gift antecedent to seisin, 
because of its analogous resemblance to sale: 
and the same difference of opinion obtains 
with| respect to alms-gift —The arguments 
of our doctors upon this point are twofold, 
— First, the Prophet has said, "A gift is 
act valid without seisin " (meaning that the 
right of property is not established in a gift 
until after seisin).— Secondly, gifts are 
voluntary deeds ; and if the right of pro¬ 
perty were established in them previous to 
the seisin, it would follow that the delivery 
would be incumbent on the voluntary agent 
before he had voluntarily engaged for it, 
—It is otherwise with respect to wills; 
because the time of establishment of a right 
of property in a legacy is at the death of the 
testator : and he is then in a situation which 
precludes the possibility of rendering any 
thing binding upon himself, 

Objection —Although a dead person be 
not capable of being bound, still an obliga¬ 
tion may he against his heir, who is his 
successor and representative, 

Reply. —The heir is not proprietor of the 
legacy, and cannot therefore be subjected to 
obligation on account of it. 

A gift may be taken possession of on the 
spot where it is tendered^ without the express 
order of the donor : but not afterwards. — If 
the donee take possession of the gift, in the 
meeting of the deed of gift,* without the 
order of the giver, it is lawful, upon a 
favourable construction.—If, on the con¬ 
trary, he should take possession of the gift 
after the breaking up of the meeting, it is 
not lawful, unless he have had the consent 
of the giver so to do.—Analogy would 
suggest that the seisin is not valid in either 
case as it is an act with respect to what is 


# Arab. Majlis Akidal Hibba;—meaning, 
the place where the deed is executed. 
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still the property of the giver ; for as his 
right of property continues in force until 
seisin that is consequently invalid without 
his consent. The reason for a more favour¬ 
able construction of the law, in the instance I 
in question, is that seisin, in a case of gift, 
is similar to acceptance in sale, on this con* 
sideration, that in the one the effect of the 
deed (that is, the establishment of a right of 
property) rests upon the seisin, and in the 
other upon the acceptance.—As, moreover, 
the object of a gift is the establishment of a 
right of property, it follows that the tender 
of the giver is, virtually, an empowerment 
of the donee to take possession.—It is other¬ 
wise where the seisin is made aft^r the 
breaking up of ihe meeting ; because our 
doctors do not admit of the establishment of 
the power over the thing but when se sin is 
immediately conjoined with acceptance ; and 
as the validity of acceptance is particularly 
restricted to the place of the meeting, so 
also is the thing which is conjoined with it. 
—It is also otherwise where the giver pro¬ 
hibits the donee from taking possession in 
the place of meeting, for in that case the 
seisin of the donee in the place of the meet¬ 
ing would be invalid, as arguments of 
implied intention cannot be put in competi¬ 
tion with express declaration. 

A gift made from divisible property must 
be divided off-hut not a gift made from 
indivisible property .—*A gift of part of a 
thing which is capable of division i^ nut 
valid unless the said part be divided off and 
separated from the property of the donor : 
but a gift of part of an indivisible thing is 
valid. Shafei maintains that the gift is 
valid in either case ; because a gift is a deed 
conveying property, and valid, as such, 
with regard either to things that are con¬ 
nected or separated : in the same manner as 
in sale,—The ground of this is that as an 
indefinite share has the capacity to consti¬ 
tute property. it is consequently a fit subject 
of gift : nor is a voluntary deed rendered 
null by the indefiniteness of the subject of 
it : as in a Karz-loan, for the subj :ct of 
person gives another one thousand dirms, of 
which one half is to be in the nature of a 
loan, and the other of copartnership : or as 
in bequest ; or in the gift of indivisible 
things —The arguments of our doctors upon 
this point are twofold.— First, seisin in 
cases of gift is expressly ordained, and con¬ 
sequently a complete seisin is a necessary 
condition : but a complete seisin is imprac- 
ticabjc with respect to an indefinite part of 
divisible things, as it is impossible, in such, 
to make seisin of the thing given without 
its conjunction with something that is not 
given; and that is a defective seisin.— 
Secondly, if the gift of part of a divisible 

* A small portion of the text immediately 
preceding, which relates to words synoni- 
mous, either directly or by implication, to 
the word Hibba, or gift, has heen necessarily 
omitted in the the translation. 


thing, without separation, were lawful, it 
must necessarily follow that a thing is in¬ 
cumbent upon the giver which he has not 
engaged for,—namely, a division which 
may possibly be injurious to him (whence 
it is that a gift is not complete and valid 
until it bs taken possession of; since if it 
were valid before seisin, a thing would be 
incumbent upon the donor which he has not 
engaged for,—namely, delivery).—It is 
otherwise with respect to articles or an in¬ 
divisible nature; because in those a com¬ 
plete seisin is altogether impracticable, and 
hence an incomplete seisin must necessarily 
suffice, since this is all that the article 
admits of:—and also, because in this in¬ 
stance the donor does not incur the incon¬ 
venience of a division 

Objection. —Analogy would suggest that 
the gilt of a part of an indivisible article is 
invalid : because, although the donor do not 
in such a case, incur the inconvenience of a 
division, still he incurs a participation in 
the property ; and this also is a sort of in¬ 
convenience. 

Reply. —The donor is subjected to a par¬ 
ticipation in a thing which is not the subject 
of his grant, namely, the use [of the whole 
indivisible article], for his gift related to the 
substance of the article, not to the use of 
it;—hence the necessity of a participation is 
not incurred by him with respect to the 
thing which is properly, the subject of his 
grant. 

With respect to the analogy advanced 
by Shafei between the case in question and 
that of Karz-loan, or bequest, it is totally 
unfounded ; because in bequests the seisin 
[of the legatee] is not a necessary condition ; 
neither is it so in a valid sale;—and although 
seisin be requisite in Sillim and Sirf sales, 
still is not ordained with respect to them 
and hence is not required to be complete in 
those instances. Besides, as all those con¬ 
tracts [of sale] are contracts of responsi¬ 
bility, the obligation of a division is agree¬ 
able to them.—With respect to a Karz-ioan, 
it is a voluntary contract in the beginning, 
but a contract f responsibility in the end 
(since it involves responsibility for a simi¬ 
lar) ; and hence, in consideration of its 
resemblance to both, an incomplete seisin 
is made a condition in it, not a division : 
besides, seisin is not especially ordained in 
this instance. 

If a person make a gift to his partner, of 
hid share in the partnership-stock, capable 
of division, it is invalid, because of the in¬ 
validity of the gift of an undefined part of 
a divisible subject, as before explained. 

If a person make a gift, to another, of an 
undefined portion of land* (such as an half, 
or a fourth), such gift is null, for the reasons 
' already set forth.—If, however, he after- 
; wards divide it off, and make delivery of it, 
the gift becomes valid: because a gift is 
rendered complete by seisin ; and in this 
case nothing else remains indefinitely in¬ 
volved with the gift at the time of seisin. 
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A gift of an article implicated in another 
article is utterly invalid. —Ip a person make 
a gift of the flour of Sessame which is yet in 
grain, or of oil of Sessame which is not yet 
expressed from the seeds, such gift is invalid; 
and if he afterwards grind the wheat into 
flour; or extract the oil from the Sessame 
seeds; and so deliver them to the donee, still 
the gift is not thereby rendered valid,—The 
same rule also holds with respect to butter 
which is yet in milk.—The reason of this is 
that the thing given, in all these cases, is a 
nonentity (whence it is that if an usurper 
of wheat, or of seeds, should either grind 
the one into flour, or press the other into oil, 
he then becomes oroprietor of them); and as j 
a nonentity cannot be a subject of property; 
the deeds in question are therefore null, and 
cannot afterwards be rendered valid other¬ 
wise than by being executed de novo,—It is 
different in the preceding case, because an 
undefined portion of any thing is neverthe¬ 
less capable of being transferred. 

The gift of milk in the udder, of wool 
upon the back of a goat, of grain or trees 
upon the ground, or of fruit upon trees, is in 
the nature of the gift of an undefined part 
of a thing, because in these instances the 
cause of invalidity is the conjunction of the 
thing given with what is not given, which is 
a bar to the seisin, in the same manner as in 
the case of undivided things. 

The gift of a deposit to the trustee is valid 
without a formal delivery and seisin .—If the 
thing given be in the hands of the donee, in 
virtue of a trust, the gift is in that case 
complete, although there be no formal seisin 
since the actual article is already in the 
donee's hands, whence his seisin is not re¬ 
quisite. It is otherwise where a depositor 
sells the deposit to his trustee, for in this case 
the original seisin does hot suffice, because 
seisin in virtue of purchase is a seisin induc¬ 
ing responsibility, and therefore cannot be 
substituted by a seisin in virtue of a trust; 
but seisin in virtu* of gift, on the contrary, 
as not being a seisin inducing responsibility, 
may be substituted by a seisin in virtue of a 
trust. 

The gift, by a father to his infant son, of 
any thing rather actually o virtually in his 
possession, is valid in virtue of his [the 
father’s] seisin. — If a father make a gift of 
something to his infant son, the infant, in 
virtue of the gift, becomes proprietor of the 
same, provided the thing given be, at the 
time, in the possession either of the father 
or of his trustee ; because the possession of 
the father is capable of becoming possession 
in virtue of gift and the possession of tho 
trustee is equivalent to that of the father. 
(It were otherwise if the thing given have 
been pawned or usurped by another, or sold 
by an invalid sale : because a pawn and an 
usurpation are in the possession of another, 
and the subject of an invalid sale is the 
properrty of another.)—The same rule holds 
when a mother gives something to her infant 
son whom she maintains, and of whom the 
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father is dead, and no guardian provided ; 
and so also, with respect to the gift of and 
other person maintaining a child under these 
circumstances.—It is to be observed that the 
law with respect to seisin in cases of alms- 
gift is similar to that in gifts.—Thus if a 
person should bestow in alms, upon a pauper, 
any thing of which the pauper has possession 
at the time, he [the pauper] in that case 
becomes proprietor of the same, without the 
necessity of a new seisin ; and so also, if a 
father should bestow in alms, upon his infant 
son. something of which he himself or his 
trustee has the possession, the infant becomes 
proprietor thereof;—contrary to where the 
thing so bestowed has been pawned, lost by 
usurpation, or sold by an invalid sale. 

And so also, a gift to an infant by a 
stranger. —If stranger make a gift of a 
thing to an infant, the gift is rendered com¬ 
plete by the seisin of the father of the infant: 
for as he if master of deeds with respect to 
the child liable to both good and evil (such 
as sale) he is consequenty, in a superior 
degree, master of gift, which is purely ad¬ 
vantageous. 

Gift to an orphan is rendered valid by the 
seisin of his guardian.—I f a person make a 
gift of a thing to an orphan, and it be seised 
in his behalf by his guardian.—being either 
the executor appointed by his father,—or his 
grandfather, or the executor appointed by 
his grandfather, it is valid ; bocause all these 
relatives have an authority over the orphan, 
as they stand in the place of his father. 

And, to a fatherless infant, by the seisin 
of his mother. — If a fatherless child be 
under charge of his mother, and she take 
possession of a gift made to him, it is valid; 
because she has an authority for the pre¬ 
servation of him and his property: and the 
seisin of a gift made to him is in the nature 
of a preservation of himself, since a child 
could not be subsisted without property.— 
The sime rule also holds with respect to a 
stranger who has the charge of an orphan: — 
because as his seisin is of legal force (whence 
it is that another stranger has not a right to 
take the orphan from him), he is consequently 
competent to all such things as are purely 
for the advantage of the orphan, 

Gift to a rational infant is rendered valid 
by the seisin of the infant himsel/.—I f an 
infant should himself take possession of a 
thing given to him, it is valid, provided he 
be endowed with reason ; because such an 
act is for his advantage ; and he has a 
capability of performing it, as capability de- 
pands on reason and understanding, which 
he possesses. 

It is lawful fira husband to take posses¬ 
sion of any thing given to his wife, being an 
infant, provided she have been sent from her 
father's house to his ; and this although the 
father be present ; because he is held, by 
implication; to have resigned the manage¬ 
ment of her concern to the husband. It is 
otherwise where she has not been sent from 
1 her father's house because then the father is 
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not held to have resigned the management 
of her concerns. It is also otherwise with 
respect to a mother, or any others having 
charge of her; because they are not entitled 
to possess themselves of a gift in her behalf, 
unless the father be dead, or absent, and his 
place of residence unknown ; for their power 
is in virtue of necessity, and not from any 
supposed authority ; and this necessity cannot 
exist whilst the father is persent. 

A house may be conveyed in gift by two 
persons to one, —If two persons, jointly, make 
a gift of a house to one man, it is valid : be¬ 
cause, as they deliver it over to him wholly, 
and he receives it wholly, no mixture of 
seisin. 

But not by one person to two —If one man 
make a gift of a hou k e to two men, the < eed 
is invalid, according lo Haneefa. The two 
disciples hold it to be valid, because as the 
donor gives the whole of he house to each of 
the two donees (in as much as there is only 
one conveyance) there is consequently no 
mixture of property ; in the same manner as 
where one man pawns a house to two men. 
— The arguments of Haneefa upon this point 
are twofold.— First, the gift, in this case, is 
a gift of half the house to each of the donees | 
(as is evident from this, that if one man give 
to two men something incapable of division, i 
and one of them accept the same, the gift ; 
becomes valid with respect to his share) ;— | 
and such being the case, it follows that, at the 
time of seisin by each of the donees, a mix¬ 
ture of property take place. Secondly, 
as a right of property is established in each 
of the donees, in the extentofonehalf.it 
follows that the conveyance or investiture 
must also be in the same proportions, since 
the right of property is an effect of the con¬ 
veyance : on this consideration, therefore, 
that right of property is established in each 
with respect to one half, an indefinite mix¬ 
ture of their respective share in the gift is 
fully established.—It is otherwise in a case 
of pawn, because the effect of that is deten¬ 
tion, not right of property, and the right of 
detention is wholly and completely estab¬ 
lished in each of the pawn holders, respec¬ 
tively, insomuch that if the pawner should 
discharge the debt of one of them, still the 
right of the other to a complete detention 
remains unimpaired. 

Distinction between joint gift or alms to the 
rich and to the poor.— It is recorded, in the 
Jama Sagheer, that if a rich man bestow 
ten dirms, in alms, upon two poornren, or 
make a gift of that sum to them, it is valid, 
but that if the said charity or gift be made 
to two rich men, it is invalid. (The two dis¬ 
ciples maintain that in this last instance 
both gift and alms are valid),--From this it 
appears that Haneefa has construed a gift 
into alms, when the object is a poor man; 
and alms into a gift, when the object is a 
rich man,—because of the similarity betwixt 
these deeds, as each is a conveyance of pro¬ 
perty without an exchange. Hence Haneefa 


has made a difference with respect to them, 
as appears by the case recited in the Jama 
Sagheer, since he has admitted of charity to 
two poor men, but not of a gift to two rich 
' whilst in the Mabsoot he has made no 
difference between them, but on the contrary 
has declared them to be equal, as he there 
declares "neither a gift nor alms to two men 
is valid, because the mixture of property is a 
bar in both cases, as both are dependant on a 
.perfect seisin."—The reason of the distinc¬ 
tion in the JaUha Sagheer is that Che end of 
alms is to give to God, who is one : and the 
alms comes not to the poor men, but as their 
daily food from God Almighty ; whereas the 
gift goes directly to tho object of it, namely, 
the two men.™Some have said that the 
recital in the Jama Sagheer is the most 
anproved doctrine ; and that the meaning of 
the doctrine in the Mabsoot is that charity to 
two rich men is invalid; in the same manner 
as a gift to two men or any description. 

Case of the gift of a house inseparate lots , 
—If a person make a gift to two men, of 
one third of his house to one of them, and of 
one third to the other, it is invalid accord- 
ing to the two disciples, and according to 
Mohammed it is valid If, however, he make 
a gift of one half to one, and one half to the 
other, there are in that case two reports with 
respect to the opinion of Aboo Yoosaf.— 
According to the two principles maintained 
by Haneefa, the gift in that case is invalid ; 
whereas, according to the principles of 
Mohammed, it is valid —The reason of the 
distinction, in the latter instance, as main¬ 
tained by Aboo Yoosaf. is that because of the 
express apportioning of the gift, it becomes 
evident that the object of the giver was to 
establish a part of the property in each, by 
which means a mixture of the property must 
inevitably take place whence it is that it 
is not lawful for a person to pawn a thing 
into the hands of two, by apportioning an 
half of it separately to each. 

CHAPTER II. 

OF RETRACTATION OP GIFTS. 

The donor may retract his gift to stranger . 
— It is lawful for a donor to retract the gift 
he may have made to a stranger ; Shafei 
maintains that this is not lawful ; because the 
Prophet has said. "Let not a donor retract 
his gift ; but let a father, if he please, 
retract a gift he may have made to his 
son and also ; because retractation is the 
very opposite'lo conveyance,—and as a deed 
of gift is a deed of conveyance, it conse¬ 
quently cannot admit its opposite. It is 
otherwise with respect to a gift made by a 
father to his son, because (according to his 
tenets) the conveyance of property from a 
father to the son can never be complete ; for 
it is a rule with him that a father has a power 
over the property of his son.—The arguments 
of our doctors upon this point are twofold.— 
First, the Prophet has said. "A donor pre- 
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serves a right to his gift, so long as he does 
notobtsina return for it.”— Secondly, the 
object of a gift to a stranger is a return 
for it is a custom to send presents to a person 
of high rank that he may protect the donor ; 
to a person of inferior rank that the donor 
may obtain his services ; and to a person of 
equal rank that he may obtain an equivalent ; 
—and such being the case, it follows that the 
donor has a power of annulment, so long as 
the object ot the deed is not answered, since 
a gift is capable of annulment. With respect 
to the tradition of the Prophet quoted by 
Shafei, the meaning of it is that the donor is 
not himself empowered to retract his gift, as 
that must be done by a decree of the Kazee, 
with the consent of the donee,—excepting in 
the case of a father, who is himself competent 
to retract a gift to his son, when he wants it 
for the maintenance of the son ; and this is 
metaphorically termed a retractation.—It is 
to be observed, however, that although a 
retractat.on of a gift be agreeal le to the 
letter of the law, still it induce abomina¬ 
tion ; for the Prophet has said. "The retrac 
tation of a gift is like eating one's spittle.” 

But there are various circumstances which 
bar the retractation. — It is further to be 
observed, that the bars to a retractation of 
a gift are many,—amongst which are the 
following :—I. The donee giving the donor a 
return of consideration ; because this fulfils 
the donor’s object.—II. The incorporation of 
an increase with the gift: because in that 
instance a retractation cannot take place 
without including the increase, as that is 
implicated ; and it cannot take place so as to 
include the increase, since that was not 
included in the deed of gift,—III. The death 
of one of the parties ; for if the donee should 
die, his property shifts to his heir, and 
becomes the same as if it had shifted during 
his lifetime ; and if the donor should die, his 
heirs are strangers with respect to the con¬ 
tract, since they made no tender of the thing 
given.—IV. The alienation of the gift from 
the donee's property during his lifetime; 
because this is a consequence of the power 
vested in him by the gift, which power 
therefore, cannot then be retracted ; and also 
because the right of property has regenerated 
in another person, in virtue of a fresh cause, 
namely, conveyance to a second donee ; and 
as a regeneration of the right of property 
is equivalent to an essential change in the 
thing, the case is therefore the same as if the 
gift were to become, in effect, a different 
thing from what it was, and consequently 
not liable to retractation. 

A gift of tand cannot be retracted after 
the donee has built or planted on it.— If a 
person make a gift to another of a piece of 
land destitute of buildings or plantations, 
and the donee plant trees in it, or build a 
house, a stable, or a shop of such a size as to 
be deemed an increase, in that case the donor 
is not entitled to retract the gift, because of 
the increase which it has received.—The 
restriction is stated with respect to the shop, 


because shops are sometimes so small as not 
to be deemed an increase, and sometimes the 
land is very extensive, the shop occupying 
only one particular part of it : in which case 
the bar operates only with respect to that 
part. 

After the sale of a part of the land by the 
donee, the donor may resume the remainder . 
—If the donee sell one half of granted land 
undivided, the donor may in that case resume 
the other half, as to the resumption of that 
no bar exists. If, on the other hand, the 
donee should not have sold any part of the 
land, the donor may resume one ha r f of it, 
for as he is entitled to resume the whole, it 
follows that he is entitled to resume the half, 
a fortiori. 

A gift to a kinsman cannot be resumed .— 
If a person make a gift of anything to his 
relation within the. prohibited degrees, it is 
not lawful for him to resume it, because the 
Prophet has said. "When a gift is made to a 
prohibited relation, it must not be resumed 
—and also because the object of the gift is 
an increase of the ties of affinity, which is 
thereby obtained. 

Nor a gift to a husband or wife during 
marriage. — If a husband make a gift of any 
thing to his wife, or a wife to her husband, it 
cannot be retracted, because the object of the 
gift is an improvement of affection (in the 
same manner as in the case of presents to 
relations) ; and as the object is obtained, 
the gift cannot be retracted.* This object, 
however, is to be regarded only during the 
existent period of the contract; insomuch 
that if a person give something to a strange 
woman, and afterwards marry her, he may 
retract the gift;—whereas, if a man give 
something to his wife, and afterwards divorce 
her three times, he is not entitled to retract 
the gift. 

The receipt of a return prohibits retracta - 
tion.—I f the donee say to the donor. "Take 
this thing in exchange for your gift,” and 
he accept it, the right of retractation is an¬ 
nulled, because of the donor having obtained 
the object of his gift. 

Although the return be given by a stranger , 
— If a stranger, on behalf of a donee, give 
something gratuitously f to the donor in ex¬ 
change for his gift, and the donor accept the 
same, the right of retractation then ceases ; 
because a stranger may lawfully give a com¬ 
pensation for the relinquishment of a right, 
in the same manner as in cases of Khoola or 
composition. 

If a part of the gift prove the property or 
another, a proportionable part of the retur n 
may be resumed .— If the half ot a gift prov e 


•Because of the existence of the first bar 
before mentioned : for the increase of affection 
excited in the wife by the gift is supposed, 
by the law, to be a return which she pays 
for it, and which consequently deprives the 
donor of the power of retractation. 

fArab. Tibbarran ; that is, of his awn 
accord, and without solicitation. 
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the property of some other than the donor, 
the donee is m that case entitled to take 
back from the donor half of return he 
may have made him for the gift, since the 
thing opposed to that half was not secured 
and rendered safe to him. If, on the con¬ 
trary, half the return prove the property of 
some other than donee, the donor is not 
in that case entitled to take back from the 
donee a particular part of the gift ; but he 
may restore the remaining part of the reiurn, 
and then resume the whole of the gift from 
the donee.—Ziffer maintains that the donor 
may take back half of the gift, as he con¬ 
siders this case to be analogous to that of 
part of the gift proving the property of 
another.—The reasoning of our doctors, in 
support of the their opinion, is that the remain¬ 
ing part of the return has a fitness to be 
considered as a return for the whole of the 
gift from the beginning : as, moreover, in 
consequence of half the return proving the 
right of another, it becomes apparent that 
there is no other return for the gift than the 
remaining part, it follows that the donor is 
not entitled to resume an equivalent from 
the gift.—He is, however, allowed an option 
in this instance, with respect to the whole 
gift, because he did not relinquish his right 
of retractation on any other condition than 
that of the security of the whole of the 
return ; and as that does not prove com¬ 
pletely secure to him, he is therefore at 
liberty to restore the remaining half of the 
return, and to take back the whole of the 
gift- 

When the return is opposed only to a part 
the remainder of the gift may be resumed .— 
If a person make a gift of a house to another, 
and the donee give a return to the donor for 
a half only of the house so given, the donor 
may in that case resume the half of the 
house for which he received no exchange, 
since a bar to his retractation existed only 
with respect to the other half 

Retractation requires mutual consent, or 
decree .—A gift cannot lawfully be retracted 
but with the consent of both par*ies, or by a 
decree of the Kazce, because the retractation 
of a gift is a disputed po nt amongst the 
learned. There is, moreover, a degree of 
weakness in a retraction, because the ad¬ 
mission of it contrary to analogy, since it 
is a power over the property of another, as 
the right of property in a gift is established 
in the donee. Besides, as there may arise 
contention with respect to the object in lieu 
of it (since the donor may claim something 
which the donee may refuse), the contention, 
therefore, cannot possibly be settled but by 
the consent of the parties, or by a decree of 
the Kazee,—insomuch that if the gift be a 
slave, and the donee should have emanci¬ 
pated him previous to the decree of the 
Kazee, the emancipation holds good* If the 
donor should prohibit the donee from keep¬ 
ing possession of the gift, and he neverthe¬ 
less retain possession of it, and it be lost or 
destroyed in his hands, he is not responsible 


for it, because his right of property in it is 
held still to continue in force —The same 
rule also holds where the gift is lost or de¬ 
stroyed in the possession of the donee, sub¬ 
sequent to the decree of the Kazee, but prior 
to the demand of it by the donor, because 
the original tenure by which he held it was 
not a tenure of responsibility, and that 
tenure still exists.—But if the donor de¬ 
mand the article, and prohibit the donee 
from keeping possession of it, subsequent to 
a decree of the Kazee, and the donee never¬ 
theless continue to retain it, he is respon¬ 
sible for it, as he is then guilty of a trans¬ 
gression 

The donor’s re-possession of the gift is not 
requisite to the validity of retractation .— 
When a person retracts his gift, either in 
virtue of a decree of the Kazee, or of the 
mutual consent of the parties, it is an annul¬ 
ment of the original gift, and not a gift, de- 
novo on the part of the donee, and therefore 
seisin by the donor is not in such case a 
requisite condition. Retractation, moreover, 
is lawful with respect to an undivided por¬ 
tion ; but if a retractation were a gift de novo 
seisin would be a requisite condition, and 
consequently retractation with respect to an 
undivided portion would not be lawful. The 
reason of this is that a deed of gift is valid 
under the reservation of a right of annul¬ 
ment. The ^jdonor, therefore, in annulling 
the deed, does no more than possess himself 
of his own established right : and hence a 
retractation is an annulment in all cases, that 
is, whether it take place in virtue of a 
decree of the Kazee, or by the consent of 
both parties.—It is otherwise with respect to 
a buyer's return of goods on account of a de¬ 
fect without a decree of the Kazee ; for that 
with respect to a third person, is considered as 
a contract de novo, since the purchaser has not 
a power of annulment but has merely a right 
to the quality of safety in the goods ; ana in 
defect of that quality, he is, from a principle 
of necessity, allowed to annul the contract. 
—Its being an annuliment, therefore, with 
respect to any third person, must depend 
upon the Kazee’s decree.—Hence there is an 
essential difference between the retraction 
of a gift, and the return of goods on account 
of a defect. 

The donee , incurring any responsibility in 
consequence of a gift, receives no compensa¬ 
tion from the donor. —If the substance of a 
, gift prove the property of another after it has 
been destroyed, and the donee make good the 
loss to the proprietor, in that case he is not 
entitled to receive anything in compensation 
from the donor ; because a gift is a gratuitous 
contract, and a donee has no right to the secu¬ 
rity or safety of the gift, nor is he entitled 
to act in behalf of the donor.—Hence he is 
not entitled to any thing from the donor, not¬ 
withstanding the fraud that has been prac¬ 
tised upon him ; for although fraud be a cause 
of.resumption in a contract of mutual ex¬ 
change, it is not so in contract not of 
mutual exchange. 
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A mutual gift requires mutual seisin. —If 
a person give something to another on con¬ 
dition of that other giving something to him 
in exchange for it, the mutual seisin of the 
respective returns is regarded ; that is to 
say, the contract is nothing until the two 
seisins take place, and is made null by the 
subject of it, on either side, being mixed 
with other property.— The reason of this is, 
that a deed of this nature is in its or giuat 
a gift ; but when the two seisins take 
place, it becomes, in effect, a sale ; ani, as 
such, return may be made on account of 
a defect or from an option of inspection : 
and the right of Shaffa is also connected with 
it.—Ziffer and Shafei maintain that th<s is 
a sale both original and ultimately, in as 
much as the characteristic of sale, namely, 
a conveyance of property for a return, exists 
in it; and in ail contracts regard must be 
paid to the spirit of them, insomuch that if 
a master should sell his own slave to the slave 
himself, he [the slave] is in that case free. 
—The arguments of our doctors are, that the 
contract comprehends two different shapes or 
descriptions.—I. It is a gift with respect to 
the letter.—II. It is a sale with respect to 
the spirit. It is therefore requisite to pay at¬ 
tention to both in the utmost possible degree. 
Now, in the deed at present under considera¬ 
tion, an observance of both is practicable ; 
because, in a gift, the right of property is 
suspended till seisin : and ; in a sale, the 
right of property is undone in case of any 
invalidity. The effect of sale moreover is 
obligation : and a gift also becomes obliga¬ 
tory upon giving a return for it.—Out of 
attention, therefore, to both shapes, the con¬ 
tract is considered as being originally a gift, 
and ultimately a sale. It is otherwise with 
respect to the sale of the person of a slave to 
the slave himself ; for it is impossible in any 
respect to consider this as a sale, since a slave 
cannot possibly be master of himself. 

Section 

The gift of a pregnant slave includes a gift 
of her jeetus. — If a person make a gift to 
another of a female slave, and except the 
child in her womb, the gitt is valid :—but 
the exception is null; because an exception 
is never valid unless it relate to such a thing 
as might have been the subject of the deed ; 
and a child in the womb cannot be the sub¬ 
ject of gift, because it is equivalent to a 
constituent part, like the members of the 
body, as has been already shown in treating 
of sale ;—such, therefore, being the case, the 
exception is in effect the same as an invalid 
condition : hence the gift remains in force ; 
and the exception is null.—The same rule 
also holds in cases of marriage, Khoola, and 
composition for wilful bloodshed :—that is to 
•ay, if a person assign a female slave (for 
instance) as the dower, in marriage, or as 
the consideration for Khoola, or the compo¬ 
sition for wilful bloodshed, and except the 
child in her womb, the deed is valid, but 
the exception is null ; because none of these 


contracts are invalidated by the insertion 
of an invalid condition.—It is otherwise in 
cases of sa'e, lease, or pawnage ; for these 
are all rendered invalid by involving an 
invalid condition. 

Unless that hive been previously emanci¬ 
pated --If a master emancipate the foetus in 
the womb of his female slave, and after¬ 
wards make a gift of the slave to some per¬ 
son it is valid ; because as the foetus is not, 
in this instance, the property of the donor, 
it therefore is not dependant on the gift, in 
the manner that an exception is 

If the foetus hive been previously created 
a Modabbir, the g >ft is null —If a master 
create the foetus in the womb of his female 
slave a Modabbir, and afterwards make a 
gift of the slave to some person, the gift 
is not valid : because the child of the said 
slave still remains his property, and there¬ 
fore his act of making it Modabbir does not 
resemble an exception, but rather operates 
as a total bar to the legality of the gift : for 
as it is impossible to render the gift valid 
with respect to the child, because of his 
being a Modabbir it becomes the same as 
the gift of an undivided portion, or as the 
gift of a thing involved with the property 
of the donor. 

The gift of a thing renders all provisional 
conditions respecting it nugatory —If a per¬ 
son make a gift of his female slave to another, 
on condition that he restore her to him, or 
that he emancipate her, or create her an Am- 
Walid, or, if a percent make a gift of a house 
to another, on condit.on that the donee give 
back a part of it.—or, if a person make a 
gift of his house in charity to another on 
condition that the receiver of the charity 
give him something in exchange for part of 
the house,—such gift or charity is valid ; but 
the condition annexed is invalid, because it 
is contrary to the spirit or intendment of the 
contract ; and neither gifts not charities are 
affected by being accompanied with an in¬ 
valid condition, because the Prophet approved 
of Amrees [gifts for life], but held the con¬ 
dition annexed to them by the granter* to 
be void —It is otherwise in sale ; because 
the Prophet has prohibited sale with an 
invalid condition ; and also because invalid 
conditions, as being in the nature of usury 
manifest their effects in contracts of ex¬ 
change, but not in such as are not of the 
description of exchange. 

The gift of a debt, by a conditional exempt 
tion from it, is null.—I f a person, having 
a debt due to him of one thousand dirms, 
should say to the debtor “when to-morrow 
arrives the said thousand dirms are your 
property/'—or, “you are exempted from the 
debt,"—or, if he should say “whenever your 
pay me one half of the said thousand the 
other half is your property," or “you are 
exempted from the debt of the other half," 
—the gift so make is null. The reason of 

i *Namely, the condition of restoration 

gupon the demise of the grantee. 
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this is that the gift of a debt to a debtor is 
an exemption : but an exemption has two 
meanings :—I, It is a conveyance of pro¬ 
perty, on the principle of debts being pro¬ 
perty, on which account lawyers have held 
that “an exemption may be undone by a 
rejection —II. It is an annulment, since 
debt is in the nature of a quality, on which 
account an exemption does not rest upon 
acceptance,—Now nothing can be suspended 
on a condition excepting an utter annul¬ 
ment, such as a divorce or an emancipation; 
—and an exemption (as has been already 
said) is not an utter annulment, and there¬ 
fore cannot be suspended on a condition, but 
on the contrary is perfectly nugatorv, 

Case of life-grants. —An Amree: or life- 
grant, J s lawful to the grantee during his 
life, and descends to his heirs, because of 
the tradition before quoted.—Besides, the 
meaning of Amree ir a gift of a house (for 
example) during the life of the donee, on 
condition of its being returned upon his 
death.—The conveyance of the house, there¬ 
fore, is valH without any return ; and the 
condition annexed is null, because the Pro¬ 
phet has sanctioned the gift in this instance, 
and annulled the condition, as before men¬ 
tioned. An Amree, moreover, is nothing but 
a gift and a condition ; and the condition is 
invalid ; but a gift is not rendered null by 
involving an invalid condition, as has been 
already demonstrated. 

If one person say to another, “my house 
is yours by way of Rikba,” it is null, ac- 
conding to Haneefa and Mohammed. Aboo 
Yoosaf has said that it is valid, because his 
declaration “my house is yours,” is a con¬ 
veyance of the house ; and the condition of 
Rikba is invalid ; because the meaning of 
this phrase is “if I die before you then my 
house is yours,“—that is to say, he waits in 
expectation of the other's death, that that the 
house may revert to himself :—Rikba, there¬ 
fore, resembles Amree.—The arguments of 
Haneefa and Mohammed upon this point are 
twofold,— First, the Prophet has legalized 
Amree and annulled Rikba.— Secondly, the 
meaning of “my house is yours by way of 
Rikba,“ is “if I die before you, my house 
is yours," which is a suspension of the con¬ 
veyance of property upon the decease of the 
donor previous to that of the donee: and 
this is a matter of doubt and uncertainty, 
and consequently null.—It is to be observed 
that Rikba is derived from In tikab, which 
means expectation ; for the donor is, as it 
were, an expectant of the death of the 
donee. 


Section. 

Of S adka, or Alms-deed. 

Alms-deed requires seisin of the subject — 
Alms-deed, like gift, is not valid unless 
attended with seisin, as it ic gratuitous, in 
the same manner as a gift. Neither is an 
alms lawful, where it consists of an undivided 
part of a thing capable of division, for the 


reasons already explained in the case of a 
gift under these circumstances. 

And cannot be retracted.—R etractation 
of alms is not lawful ^because the object, in 
alms, is merit in the sight of God, and that 
has been obtained. If, also a person bestow 
alms upon a rich man it is not lawful to 
retract therefrom, on a favourable construc¬ 
tion of the law, because to acquire merit in 
the sight of God may sometimes be the 
object in bestowing alma upon the rich —In 
the same manner also, if a person make a gift 
of any thing to a poor man. it is not lawful 
to retract it, because the object in such gift 
is merit, and that has been obtained. 

Distinction between votive vows of Mai- 
and Milk, in alms.—I f a person vow to 
devote his property [Mai] in charity, let him 
give of that kind on which it is incumbent 
upon him to pay Zakat.—If, on the other 
hand, he vow to devote his possessions 
[Milk], he must give the whole of his pro¬ 
perty —It is related that there is no differ¬ 
ence '^between these two cases.—We have, 
however, in treating of the duties of the 
Kazee, shown the difference between Mai 
and Milk ; and also the principles on which 
both these traditions proceed,—It is to be 
observed that, in this case, the person that 
made the vow must be told to reserve for 
himself and his family as much of his pro¬ 
perty as may suffice for their maintenance 
until he able to acquire more. The re¬ 
mainder, after such reservation, must be 
bestowed in charity ; and after he has ac¬ 
quired more, he must then give in charity 
a portion equal to what he had reserved for 
the subsistence of himself and family.— 
An explanation of this has already been 
given in treating of inheritance, under the 
head of duties of the Kazee. 


BOOK XXXI. 
OF IJARA, or hire. 


Definition of the terms used in hire.— 
,ra, in its primitive sense, signifies a sale 
usufruct; namely, a sale of certain usu- 
ict for a certain hire, such, as rent or 
ces In the language of the law it signi- 
fa contract of usufruct for a return.— 
nalogy i« repugnant to the validity of 
•e as the thing contracted for, namely, 
> usufruct, i* a nonentity : and the refer- 
an investiture to a thing which is torth- 
ming is in valid.-The contract in question 
however valid : bjcause mankind stand in 
td of such contract; and also, because 
. Prophet has said, "Pay the hireling his 
ges before the sweat has dried from his 
aw ■” and also, “If a person hire another, 
him inform him of the wages he is to 
•eive ’’—The hirer or the lessee is termed 
iir, or Mawjir ; and the lessor, or the per- 
i who receives the wages or rent, »s deno- 
n ated the Moostajir, 
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Chap, I,—Introductory. 

Chap. II.—Of the Time when the Hire- 
may be claimed. 

Chap. III.—Of Thinge the Hire of which 
is unlawful or otherwise;—and of 
disputed Hire. 

Chap. IV.—Of invalid Hire. 

Chap. V.—Of the responsibility of a 
Hireling. 

Chap. VI.—Of Hire on one of two Con¬ 
ditions. 

Chap, VII.—‘Of the Hire of Slaves. 

Chap, VIII.—Of Disputes between the 
Hirer and the Hireling • 

Chap. IX.—Of the Dissolution of Hire, 

CHAPTER I. 

The usufruct and the hire |must be particu¬ 
larly specified. —A contract of hire is not 
valid unless both the usufruct and the hiref 
be particularly known and specified, because 
of the saying of the Prophet, "If a person 
hire another, let him inform him of the wages 
he is to receive." 

Objection. —It would appear, from that 
saying, that a knowledge of the hire alone is 
requisite, not a knowledge of the usufruct. 

Reply. —The usufruct is the subject of the 
contract, and the hire the thing contracted 
for.—Now the subject is the principal in a 
contract, and the thing contracted for the 
dependant : as therefore a knowledge of the 
dependart (namely the hire) is requisite, it 
follows that a knowledge of the principal is 
requisite a fortori :—consequently £a know¬ 
ledge of the usufruct is established, from the 
tradition in question, by inference.—and 
also, because ignorance with respect to the 
subject of the contract, and the return, tends 
to excite contention, in the same manner as 
ignorance with respect to the price and the 
article in a contract of sale, 

The hire (or recompense ) may consist of 
anything capable of being price. — Whatever 
is lawful as a price, is also lawful as a recom¬ 
pense in hire ; because the recompense is a 
price paid for the usufruct, and is therefore 
analogous to the price of an article pur¬ 
chased—All articles, moreover, which are 
incapable of constituting price (like things 
not of the description of similars, such as a 
slave, or cloth), are nevertheless a fit recom¬ 
pense in hire, since those constitute a return 
consisting of property. 

• The former of these terms is Jremarkably 
ambiguous in our language. It sometimes 
serves to express the person who lets to hire, 
as we speak of a man who hires horses. For 
the sake of accuracy, however, the translator 
has uniformity, in this treatise, employed the 
word '‘hirer," to express the person who 
engages the service of another, or the use of 
any article, as we commonly mean when we 
speak of a person who hires a servant, &c. 

t A'ab. Ujara ; meaning the wages, rent, 
recompense, &e., according to the subject to 
which it applies. 


The extent of the usufruct may be defined 
by fixing a term — The extent of usufruct 
may be defined by fixing a term; as in the 
hire of a house for the purpose of residence, 
or the hire of land for the purpose of cultiva¬ 
tion.—A contract of hire, therefore, stipu¬ 
lated for a certain term, to whatever extent, 
is valid : because, upon the term being 
known, the extent of the usufruct for that 
term is also known. This proceeds on a •up- 
position of the use not being various.— 
Where, however, the uses to which the 
article is to be applied are various, the 
usufruct cannot be ascertained by the mere 
declaration of a term : as in the case, for 
instance, of hiring ground, for a certain 
term, for the purpose of cultivation, which 
contract is invalid unless it express the par¬ 
ticular species of cultivation, since some 
modes of tillage are injurious to the land, 
and others are not so.—It is to be observed 
that the expression of our author "for 
whatever term." denotes that hire is valid, 
whether it be fora long or a short term, as 
the term is ascertained, &nd men, moreover, 
frequently require a long term, If, how¬ 
ever, the Mootwalee [procurator] of a charit¬ 
able appropriation let out the appropriated 
article, the hire of it for any long term is 
made unlawful, lest the lessee might be 
enabled to advance a claim of right to it.— 
Hire for a long term, signifies for any term 
beyond three years This is approved. 

Or (in hiring sert»ants. Sec.) by specifying 
the work to be performed. — Usufruct may 
also be ascertained by a specification of work, 
as where a person hires another to dye or sew 
clothe for him, or an animal for the purpose 
of carrying a certain burden, or of riding 
upon it a certain distance,—because, upon 
showing the cloth, and mentioning a particu¬ 
lar colour, and the degree of the dyeing (such 
as dipping once or twice, of instance) in the 
first case,—or explaining the nature of the 
needlework (such as whether it is to be after 
the Persian or Turkish fashion) in the second 
case,—or explaining the weight and nature 
of the load in the third case,—or the length 
of the journey in the fourth case,—the 
usufruct is fully ascertained ; and the con¬ 
tract is consequently valid.—It moreover 
frequently happens that a contract of hire is 
a contract for work, as in the case of hiring 
a fuller or a tailor, where it is requisite that 
the vork be particularly specified. It is 
also sometimes a contract for usufruct, as in 
the case of hiring a domestic servant ; and 
in this case a specification of the term is 
requisite. 

Or by specification and pointed reference. — 
— Usufruct may also be ascertained by 
specification and pointed reference ; as where 
a person hires another to carry such a par¬ 
ticular load to such a particular place ; be¬ 
cause, upon seeing the load and the place to 
which it is to be carried, the service to be 
performed is precisely ascertiained : and the 
contract is consequently valid. 
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CHAPTER II. 

OF THE TIME WHEN TH E HIRE MAY BE 
CLAIMED. 

Hire can only be claimed in virtue of an 
agreement, or in consequence of the end of 
the contract being obtained.— Hire is not due 
immediately on concluding the contract, but 
becomes claimable on one of three grounds : 
for it is claimable in advance, in virtue of a 
previous agreement —or in advance, inde¬ 
pendent of such agreement,—or, in conse¬ 
quence of the hirer obtaining the thing con¬ 
tracted for.* Shafei maintain that it be¬ 
comes a property immediately upon the 
conclusion of the contract; because a non¬ 
existent usufruct is accounted existent from 
the necessity of giving val d.ty to the con¬ 
tract ; and consequently the effect (which is 
right oi property) is established with respect 
to the thing opposed to the usufruct, namely, 
the consideration or recompense,—The argu¬ 
ment of our doctors is that a contract of hire 
is renewed every instant according to the 
occurrence of the usufruct, as has been 
already explained.—Now the contract in 
question is a contract of exchange, which 
requires that the consideration and the re¬ 
turn be equal. Hence, because of the un¬ 
avoidable delay attending the usufruct, there 
must also be a delay with respect to the re¬ 
turn for it, namely, the hire ; but upon the 
usufruct being obtained, a right of property 
takes place with respect to the hire, in order 
that equality may be established ;—and so 
also, where it is stipulated that the hire 
shall be in advance, or where it is paid in 
advance; because equa'ity was required on 
account of the right of the hirer, who, in this 
instance, foregoes his right. 

The tenant becomes bound for the rent by 
a delivery 0/the house, See , to him.—U pon 
a tenant taking possession of a house he 
becomes bound for the rent, although he 
should not reside therein ; because as it is 
impossible to make delivery of the usufruct, 
the delivery of the subject from which the 
usufruct is derived it a substitute for it ; 
since in delivering the article an ability to 
enjoy the usufruct is estal lixhed. 

So long as it is not usurped from him — 
If, therefore, any person were to usurp the 
house from the tenant he [the tenant] is 
no longer responsible for the rent; because 
a delivery of the article was admitted to 
be a substitute for a delivery of the usu¬ 
fruct only, as this enabled the tenant to 
enjoy the usufruct ; but when the one no 
longer remains, the other ceases cf course ; 
and as the contract is thereby broken, the 
rent consequently ceases,—If, also, a person 
usurp the house at any time before the ex¬ 
piration of the term of the lease, the agent 
drops in proportion, since the contract is 
broken in that proportion. 

Jf it be not otherwise specified in the con- 


*Namely, the usufruct, work, or so forth. 


tract, rent may be demanded from day to 
day. — If a person hire a house, the lessor is 
at liberty to demand the rent from the tenant 
from day to day, because the object was 
daily use, and that has been obtained ; the 
lessor may therefore insist upon his rent 
from day to day, unless the time for claiming 
the rent be specified in the contract, as if 
that were to express that "the rent shall be 
paid at such a time.*'—or, "at the expira¬ 
tion of such a month."—since this amounts 
to a stipulation of ready payment.—The same 
rule also obtains with respect to a lease of 
land, for the same reason. 


Or the hire of an animal (upon a journey) 
from stage to stage .— In the same manner also, 
if a person hire a camel to Mecca (for instance) 
the owner is at liberty to insist upon the hire 
stage by stage, because the object was to 
travel by stages.—-What is here advanced is 
an opinion which was subsequently adopted 
by Haneefa. He was at first of opinion that 
the rent is not due, in the former instance, 
until the expiration of the term ; nor the 
hire, in the latter, until the end of the 
iourney (and such is the doctrine of Zitter) ; 
bemuse, as the object of the contract is the 
whole of the usufruct within the time or 
journey specified, it follows that the hire 

cannot be separately applied to separate por¬ 
tions of it:—in the same manner as where 
the object of the contract is labour, by a 
person hiring a tailor (for instance) to sew 
his garment.—The reason for the last opinion 
of Haneefa is that analogy requires that the 
hire be demanded from instant to instant ; in 
order that equally may be established. It, 
however, the demand were admitted every 
instant, it would follow that the hirer or 
lessee would be perpetually employed in pay¬ 
ing the hire, without leisure to attend to any 
thing else, which would be highly incon¬ 
venient and injurious to him.—For this 
reason: therefore, the proportion is deter¬ 
mined at the rate of one day, in the hire of 
a house or land,—and atone stage, in the 
hire of a quadruped. 

A workman is not entitled to any thing 
until his work be finished.- A workman is 
not at liberty to demand his hire until his 
work be finished, unless an advance of pay¬ 
ment were stipulated ; because some of the 
work still remains unobtamed whence he is 
not entitled to his hire.-The 
holds if the workman perform his business 
in the house of his employer ; for in this in- 
sUnce he i. not entitled tohwh.re before h 
work is finished, since same ot nis wonc suit 
remains unobtained, as has been mentioned 
above—This is what occurs m the Hedaya 

r° n dlo ^h^Tijreed^Tli^^mp^e^of°the 
Maheel and Kadooree l^ewise, mentmn the 

for the°re e Tt r ’u mentioned that 
•^hire U due in proportion to labour;” 

j r Lr Tjshee and others, have thus 

If?™ » 

Concerning this case, therefore, 


there are 
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two opinions, as is mentioned in the 
Jama Ramooz.—If an advance of hire be 
stipulated in the agreement, the workman 
is in such case at liberty to require his pay 
before his work be finished, as a stipulation of 
this nature, in a contract of hire, is binding, 

Case of a baker hired to bake bread.—I f a 
erson hire a baker to bake bread in his [the 
irer’s] house, at the rate of one Kafeez of 
flour for a dirm, the baker so hired is not 
entitled to his wages until he draw the bread 
out of the oven, since until this be done his 
work is not completed. If, therefore, the 
bread be burnt, or fall out of his hands, and 
thus be spoiled, he is not entitled to his hire, 
because of the destruction of the bread before 
delivery of it to the hirer —If, on the other 
hand, he draw the bread out of the oven 
and it be afterwards burnt or otherwise 
destroyed, without his act, he is entitled to 
his hire, because he has made a due delivery 
or it to the hirer, in virtue of having depo¬ 
sited it in his house ; neither is he, in this 
instance, liable to make any compensation, 
as he has not been guilty of any transgres¬ 
sion.—The compiler of the Hedaya remarks 
that this is according to Haneefa, proceeding 
on the idea that the bread is a trust in the 
baker’s hands;—but that the two disciples 
maintain that the hirer has it in his option 
to exact a compensation for the value of the 
flour only ; and that in this case he is not to 
pay the baker any part of his h.re, since (as 
they hold) the bread is insured with the 
baker, whence he is not exempted from re¬ 
sponsibility until he duly deliver it to the 
hirer :—or, if he please, he may exact a com¬ 
pensation for the bread, paying the hire for 
the baking. 

And of a cook .—If a person hire a cook to 
prepare an entertainment, he [the cook] must 
also dish the meat, as this is customary. 

And of a brickmaker. —If a person hire 
another to make him a certain quantity of 
bricks, he [the brickmaker] is entitled to his 
hire when he sets up the bricks,*according to 
Haneefa.—The two disciples hold that he is 
not entitled to his hire until he collect the 
bricks together and buiid them up, because 
it is this which completes his work, since 
bricks are not secured from injury until they 
be so collected and built up—the collecting 
them together, therefore, is analogous to 
drawing bread out of the oven.—Besides, 
this is what is always customary with persons 
hired for such work ; and custom is regarded 
in every matter concerning which we have 
no express ordinance.—The argument of 
Haneefa is that the work is completely 
finished by setting up the bticks, the collect- 


• The case here considered has a reference 
to the various stages of brick-making, and 
relates merely to sun-dried bricks, the burn¬ 
ing being a different trade.—The bricks are 
first molded ; then, when half dried, set up 
on end;rand when completely dried, built 
into stacks for use. 
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ing them together and stacking them being 
an extra business, in the same manner as 
removal from one place to another ; and acc¬ 
ordingly people take bricks, to build with, 
from the place where they have been set up, 
without waiting for the stacking of them — 
It is otherwise before they are set up, since 
the clay is not then hardened : and it is also 
otherwise with bread, as the use of that ca- 
not be obtained until it be drawn out of the 
oven. 

The article wrought upon maybe detained 
by the workman until he be paid his hire . 
—Every artificer whose work produce a 
visible effect upon an article (such as a 
dyer or fuller) is at liberty to retain such 
article until he receive his hire ; because in 
this instance the subject of the contract is 
descriptively existent in the article, whence 
he is allowed to detain it with a view to re¬ 
ceiving the return for such subject, in the 
same mnnner as if it were an article of sale; 
—in other words, as the seller is allowed to 
detain the article sole until he receive the 
price, so also in the case in question. 

And be is not responsible, in case of acci¬ 
dents, during such detention. — If, therefore, 
a dyer or fuller detain cloth for the purpose of 
being paid his hire and the cloth perish in 
his hands he is not responsible, according to 
Haneefa, inasmuch as he has not transgressed 
in so detaining it, the cloth remaining as a de¬ 
posit with him after detention, in the same 
manner as before.—He is not, however, in this 
case entitled to any hire, because of the subject 
of the contract peiishing before delivery; —The 
two disciples hold that the cloth is a subject 
of responsibility before detention, and su also 
after detention : but that the owner of the 
cloth has it at his option either to take a 
compensation for the value of the cloth as it 
stood before the fulling or dyeing.—in which 
case the workman is not entitled to any pay 
~or to take a compensation for the value of 
it as it stood after the work,—in which case 
the workman is entitled to his hire.—This 
6hall be more fully explained hereafter. 

// the work be of a nature not to produce 
any visible effect in the article, it cannot be 
detained —A workman, the effect of whose 
labour is not visibly extant m an article 
(such as a boatman, or a porter), is not at 
liberty to detain the article with a view to 
receiving the hire ; because, in this instance, 
the subject of the contract is merely labour, 
which is in no manner existent in the article 
conveyed or carried :—and the washing or 
bleaching of cloth is analogous to the por¬ 
terage of ic in this particular. From this 
analogy in regard to washing or bleaching 
it may be inferred that the term fuller 
[Kissar] in the preceding example, applies 
solely to one who uses starch, or such other 
material; but, that where such a person, in 
cleaning cloth, makes use of things of no 
estimable value, such as water and sunshine, 
he has no- right of detention, since in such 
case nothing remains that can be termed an 
effect from his labour, the whiteness being 
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an original quality inherent in the cloth. 
Kazee Khan says, that if a fuller wash cloth, 
and an effect be produced from his work 
by means of starch (for instance), he has a 
right of detention; but that if he merely 
whiten the cloth, there is in that case a dif¬ 
ference of opinion. The approved doctrine, 
however ; is that he has a right of detention 
in either care ; because the whiteness was a 
quality concealed in the cloth, and brought 
forth by his labour. This is different from 
the case of a fugitive slave; for the restorer 
is entitled to detain a fugitive slave with a 
view to his reward, notwithstan ling there be 
no visible effect produced in the slave ; the 
reason of which is, that the slave was in 
danger of being altogether lost, and was pre¬ 
served only by the restorer bringing him 
back ; whence he may be said to sell the slave 
fo his owner, and conpequentlv, that he has a 
right of detention. What is here advanced 
is according to our three doctors. Ziffer 
maintains that a workman possesses no right 
of detention in either case ; that is, whether 
the effect be existent in the article, or other¬ 
wise ;—because, where his work is attended 
with an effect existent in the article he has 
already made a delivery of the same to the 
hirer, as havirg blended it with his pro¬ 
perty ; and a right of detention necessarily 
ceases upon delivery. Our doctors, on the 
other hand, argue that the workman, in 
blending the effect of his work with the 
hirer's property, ha** ailed merely from neces¬ 
sity, since unless he were so to do it would be 
impossible io perform the work. This impli¬ 
cation, therefor , does out ini r that die work¬ 
man intends or designs a delivery ; and htnee 
his right to detention does not cease ; in the 
same manner as where, in a sale, the pur¬ 
chaser takes possession of the merchandise 
without the seller’s consent : in which case 
the seller’s right of detention with a view to 
receiving the price, does not ceases ; and so 
also in the case in question. 

A workman, if the contract be restricted to 
his work, cannot employ any other person.— 
If the hirer stipulate with the workman that 
he shall himself perform the work, he [the 
workman] is not at liberty to employ any 
other person ; because the subject of the con¬ 
tract is the work of this person and not of any 
other, and therefore the right of the hirer is 
connected with his work in particular, in the 
same manner as the right of the person who 
hires a place or an article is connected with 
the use of that particular place or article. 
If, on the other hand, the work be absolute, 
without any stipulation that the workman 
shall himself perform it (as if a person were 
to say to a tailor "Make up this garment") 
the workman is at liberty to hire any other 
person to perform the work, as the right of 
the hirer, in this instance, is merely to tailor’s 
work, which may be performed either by this 
or by any other tailor : in the same manner 
as the payment of a debt, which may be 
made either by the debtor himself, or by any 
other person. 


Section 

Cases in which (from an unavoidable acci¬ 
dent) the contract cannot be completely ful¬ 
filled. — If a person hire another to go to 
Basra, and bring his family thence, and this 
person accordingly go to Ba'-ra, and there 
find some of the family dead, and bring away 
the remainder, he is entitled to his whole hire 
for the journey to Basra, and to a hire for re¬ 
turning back in proportion to the number he 
brings with him ; because, as he has per¬ 
formed a part of his contract, and not the 
whole, it follows that he is entitled to an 
equivalent for what he performs, and that 
his i ight is annulled in proportion to what he 
does not perform The compiKr of the Hedaya 
remarks that this proceeds upon a supposition 
of the number of ihe family being gieviously 
ascertained, so as to oppose the hire agreed 
upon to the whole ; for otherwise the whole 
hire is due. This rule, moreover, obtains 
only where the expenses of the remainder are 
materially lessened by the death of some ; 
for if the expense of the whole be not thereby 
diminished (as where those who died were 
not grown up, but yet able to travel on foot), 
the person in question is still entitled to his 
whole hire. 

If a perton hire another to carry a letter 
to Basra and bring back an answer, and he 
accordingly go to Basra, and there find the 
person dead, to whom the letter is addressed, 
and come back and return the letter, he is 
not entitled to any wages whatever. This 
is according to the two disciples. Mohammed 
maintains, that he is to receive the usual 
hire for going to Basra, since in so doing he 
has performed a part of the contract, 
namely, the journey; the reason of which 
is that the hire or recompense is in lieu of 
the* journey, as it is that which is attended 
with labour, not the carriage of the letter. 
The argument of the two disciples is, that 
the carnage of the letter is the thing con¬ 
tracted for; either because that is the 
design (the letter being intended as a 
compliment to the person to whom it is 
addressed), or because the carriage of the 
letter is a means of accomplishing the 
design of it, namely, a communication of its 
contents. The title to wages, therefore, 
depends upon the carriage of tne letter; 
but, upon the messenger returning the 
letter; the contract is broken, an. his claim 
towages consequently ceases;—in the same 
manner as in the next following example 
concerning wheat. If* however, in the case 
in question, the messenger leave the letter 
at Basra, and return, he is entitled to a hire 
for the journey thither, according to all out 
doctors, since what was contracted for has 
been in part performed in this instance 

If a person hire another to carry wheat to 
a certain person at Basra, an i he accord¬ 
ingly carry the wheat to Basra, and then 
find the person dead to whom it was con¬ 
signed, and he bring back and return the 
wheat to the hirer, he is not entitled to any 
thing whatever, according to all our doctors. 
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as he has failed in the performance of what 
he had contracted for. It is otherwise 
(according to Mohammed) in the case of the 
letter, because in that case (agreeably to his 
tenets) the journey was the thing contracted 
for, as has been already explained. 


CHAPTER III. 

Of things the hire of which is unlaw¬ 
ful OR OTHERWISE ; AND OP DISPUTED 
HIRE. 

A house or shop may be hired without 
specifying the particular business to be 
carried on in it.— It is lawful to hire a 
house or shop for the purpose of residence, 
although no mention be made of the business 
to be followed in it; because, as the ostensi¬ 
ble purpose to which it is to be applied is 
residence, this must be taken for granted : 
and residence does not admit of various 
descriptions. The contract in question is 
therefore valid ; and the lessee is at liberty 
to carry on in the place any business he 
pleases, as the case is absolute. 

Unless it be of a nature iujurious to the 
building. —A blacksmith, however, or a 
fuller or miller must not reside in the house, 
as this would be evidently injurious, since 
the exercise of those trades would shake the 
building. Although, therefore, the contract 
in question be absolute, still it is virtually 
restricted to what may not be injurious to 
the building. 

In a lease oj land, the renter is entitled to 
the use of road and water —It is lawful to 
hire land for the purpose of cultivation, as 
this is the use to which land is commonly 
applied. In this case also, the hirer is 
entitled to the use of the road leading to the 
hand, and likewise to the water (that is, to 
his turn of watering) although no mention 
of these be made in the contract ; because 
land is hired with a view to the use of it, 
' which cannot be obtained without a right to 
road and water :—both are therefore in¬ 
cluded, although no mention of them be 
made at the time of concluding the con¬ 
tract in opposition to a case of sale ; for 
in that instance a right to road and water is 
not included unless particularly specified, 
the end of sale being appropriation, not 
present use ; whence it is that it is lawful 
to sell an ass's colt, or saltpetre grounds, but 
not to hire them. 

But the lease is not valid , unless the use to 
which it is to be applied be specified ,—A 
lease of land is not valid unless mention be 
made of the article to be raised in it, 
because land is hired, not only with a view 
to cultivation, but also for other purposes, 
such as building, and so forth ; moreover, 
the articles sown in the land may be of 
different qualities since some vegetables 
come quickly to maturity, whilst others are 


slower of growth. It is therefore requisite 
that the article be specified, to avoid dis¬ 
putes between the lessor and lessee ; or, that 
the lessor declare “I let the land on this 
condition, that the lessee shall raise what¬ 
ever he pleases in it," in which case, as the 
lessor expressly leaves the lessee at full 
liberty, the uncertainty which might occa¬ 
sion a dispute is removed. 

At the expiration of the lease , the land 
must be restored in its original state. — If 
person hire unoccupied land, for the pur¬ 
pose of building or planting, it is lawful, 
since these are purpose to which land is 
applied. Afterwards, however, upon the 
term of the lease expiring, it is incumbent 
on the lessee to remove his buildings of trees, 
and to restore the land to the lessor in such 
a state as may leave him no claim upon it* 
becauses houses or trees have no specific 
limit of existence, and if they were left upon 
the land it might be injurious to the pro¬ 
prietor. It is otherwise where land is hired 
for the purpose of tillage, and the term of 
the lease expires at a time when the grain is 
yet unripe ; for in such case the grain must 
be suffered to remain upon the land, at a 
proport ionab e rent, until it befit for reap¬ 
ing, because, as the time that may require is 
limited and ascertainable, it is possible to 
attend to the right of both parties. In the 
case, on the contrary, of trees or buildings, 
it is impossible to pay attention to the right 
of both parties ; and it is therefore incum¬ 
bent on the lessee to remove his trees or 
houses from the land ;—unless the proprietor 
of the soil agree to pay him an equivalent, 
in which case the right of property in them 
devolves to him (still, however, this cannot 
be, without the consent of the owner of the 
houses or trees ; except where the land is 
liable to sustain an injury from the removal, 
in which case the proprietor of the land is at 
liberty to give an equivalent, and appro¬ 
priate the trees or houses without the 
lessee's consent);—or unless the proprietor 
of the land assent to the trees or houses 
remaining there, in which case they con¬ 
tinue to appertain to the lessee, and the land 
to the landlord ; for as the right of removing 
them belongs to the landlord he is at liberty 
to forego that right. It is written in the 
Jama Sagheer that if the term of the lease 
oe expired' and the land be occupied by 
pulse or other garden stuffs, th^se must be 
removed ; because as those have no fixed 
term of existence, they are therefore analo¬ 
gous to trees. 

An absolute contract leave the hirer at 
liberty to g‘Ve the use to any person .— The 
hire of an animal is lawful, either for 
carriage or for riding, as to those uses 
animals are applied. If, therefore, the 
riding be absolutely expressed, the hirer is 
at liberty to permit any person he pleases to 
ride upon the animal, because of the riding 
being contracted for in an absolute manner. 
Upon the hirer, however, either mounting 
the animal himself, or admitted another to 
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ride on it, he is not at libery to ses any per¬ 
son on it besides, because the actual object 
of the contract is then ascertained and 
determined. Men, moreover, differ in their 
mode of riding, whence it in fact becomes 
thesamsasif the particulars of the riding 
had been expressly stipulated in the con¬ 
tract. In the same manner also, if a person 
hire a dress for the purpose of wearing it 
unrestrictedly, and in an absolute manner, 
he is at liberty either to wear it himself, or 
to give it to any other person to wear : but 
upon putting it on himself, or permitting 
another so to do, he is not at liberty to clothe 
any one in it besides. 

But in a restricted contract , any deviation 
with respect to the use renders the hires re¬ 
sponsible for the article hired. —Ip a person 
let a quadruped to hire, on condition that a 
particular person shall ride upon it, or let a 
dress to hire, on condition that a particular 
person shall wear it,—and the hirer set upon 
the quadruped some other than the person 
specified, or give the dress to some other 
person to wear, and the quadruped or dress 
be destroyed, he [the hirer] is responsible ; 
because, as men differ in their manner of 
riding, and of wearing clothes, the specifica¬ 
tion of a particular person is valid, and con¬ 
sequently it is not lawful for the hirer to 
swerve therefrom. The same rule also ob¬ 
tains with respect to every thing liable to be 
differently affected by a different occupant : 
in other words, if the person who lets to hire 
restrict the use, it is restricted accordingly ; 
and if the hirer swerve therefrom, he is re¬ 
sponsible in case of the destruction of the 
article, for the reason above stated. 

Unless that be of a nature not liable to tn- 
jury from such de iation.—L and, however, 
and every other article not liable to be 
differently affected by a different occupant 
(such as a tent or pavilion), is not restricted 
in point of use by the mention of a particular 
person ; and consequently, the hirer is at < 
liberty to put any one to reside in it that he 
pleases, since the exclusive restriction is of 
use only because of its preventing a differ¬ 
ence of effect. B ut the residence of persons 
whose business is of injurious tendency to a 
building (such as blacksmiths, and so forth), 
is always excepted from the contract, as was 
before explained. 

Or, unless the deviation be not of [a nature 
to injure the article .—Ir a person hire an 
animal to carry a burden, and the person 
who lets it to hire specify the nature and 
quantity of the article with which the hirer 
is to load the animal,—as if he were to say, 
for instance, “You shall load it with five 
Kafeezs of wheat "—the hirer is in this case 
at liberty to load the animal with an equal 
quantity of any article not more troublesome 
or prejudicial in the carriage than wheat, such 
as barley, or ape-seed, as all articles of that 
description are included in the permission 
contained in the contract, because of their 
not occasioning and difference, or because 
they may be even preferable to what was 


specified in it, as being less prejudicial. The 
hirer, however, is not at liberty to load the 
animal with any article of a more prejudicial 
nature, in the carriage, than wheat (such as 
salt, for instance), since to this the lessor had 
not assented. 

If a person hire an animal th carry a cer¬ 
tain quantity of cotton, he is not at liberty 
to load the animal with a similar quantity of 
iron, since it is highly probable that the car¬ 
riage of the iron may be m re prejudicial to 
the animal than the carriage of the cotton, 
for this reason, that the iron presses chiefly 
on one spot of the creature’s back, whereas 
the cotton presses on it equally in all parts. 

/\n excess in the use i nduces a proportion - 
able responsibility in case of accident. — If a 
person hire an animal to carry a certain 
quantity of wheat, and load it with a greater 
quantity, and the animal perish, he is res- 
sponsible in the proportion of the excess load 
Thus a person, for instance, hires an animal 
to carry ten Kafeezs of wheat, and loads him 
with fifteen Kafeezs, and the animal perishes: 
—in which case he is responsible for one 
third of the value of the animal. The,reason 
of this is that the animal in question has 
perished in consequence both of what has 
been permitted to the hirer, and also, of 
what has not heen permitted ; aa, therefore, 
the destruction has been occasioned by the 
whole burden, it is divided between both 
parts respectively ; and accordingly, nothing 
is accounted upon the proportion allowed, 
but an indemenification is due upon the pro¬ 
portion unallowed. If, however, the hirer 
had overloaded the animal to a degree beyond 
what it was able to bear, he is, in this case, 
responsible for the whole of the value, singe 
he was utterly unauthorized to.act thus, as 
it is altogether unusual tp do so. . * - > 

Arider, taking up an additional rider , 
incurs responsibility for half the value of the 
animal. — If a person hire an animal for his 
o*m riding, and he take up another person 
behind him upon the animal, and the animal 
perish, he is responsible for one half of tire 
value.— No regard is paid to the load in this 
instance, because a person who does not un¬ 
derstand riding will hurt an animal's back, 
although he be of light weight, as, on the 
contrary, a complete rider sits fight on horse¬ 
back, although his person be heavy .—Be¬ 
sides, a man is not an article of weight, 
whence his weight cannot be ascertained ; 
and accordingly regard must be paid to the 
number of the riders, in the same manner as, 
in offences against the person, regard is paid 
to the number of the offenders ;—in other 
words; if one person accidentally give another 
ten wounds, and a second person give him 
one wound, and the wounded person die, the 
fine of blood is due from both in equal shares 
—What is here advanced proceeds on a sup¬ 
position of the animal in question being 
capable of carrying double: for if it be in¬ 
capable of carrying double, the hirer is re¬ 
sponsible for the whole value, in the same 
i manner as in the case of wheat*—'It is also 
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to be observed that, in the same manner as | 
this ruie applies to adults, so does it like- ; 
wise to infants capable of riding alone upon i 
an animal: but if the hirer place behind 
him an infant incapable of riding alone, it 
is the same as goods or effects, and he is, 
in such case, responsible only in proportion 
to the additional load. 

Anhired animal perishing from ill usage 
subjects the hirer to responsibility. — If a 
person hire an animal for riding, and pull 
the halter, or beat the animal, so as to 
occasion its death, he is responsible for the 
whole value, according to Haneefa. The 
two disciples maintain that he is not re¬ 
sponsible where he only pulle the halter or 
beats the animal in such a degree as is cus¬ 
tomary, since every thing customary is in¬ 
cluded in the contract, and therefore the 
case is the same as if he were to perform 
those acts by express permission of the 
owner, whence he is not responsible.—The 
argument of Haneefa is that the owner's 
permission is restricted to the condition of 
safety, since an animal may be driven with¬ 
out either pulling the halter or beating it, 
both of these being an excessive and un¬ 
necessary exertion : the use, therefore, is 
restricted to the condition of safety, in the 
same manner as the travelling upon the 
public highway. 

In the hire or loan of animals, responsi¬ 
bility is induced by any deviation from the pre¬ 
scribed journey.— If a person hire an animal 
to carry him to a particular place (Medina, 
for instance), and he go out of his way, and 
proceed to another place, and then return 
with the animal to Medina, and it die, he is 
responsible for it. The same rule also holds 
with respect to an animal lent.—Some have 
said that this e' ample proceeds upon a sup¬ 
position of the animal being hired merely to 
go to Medina (not to go and return), in which 
case the hirer is not, in fact, required to 
restore it to the owner : but that where it is 
hired for the purpose both of going and 
coming, the hirer is in the same predicament 
with a trustee who first swerves from the 
terms of his trust, and afterwards accords to 
them, in which case he is not responsible for 
the deposit in his hands.—Others, again, say 
that the rule is absolute ; and consequently 
that responsibility attaches in either case ; 
for there is an essential difference between a 
hirer or borrower, and a trustee ; because 
the trustee is directed to keep the deposit, 
independently, and consequently the order 
of conservation still remains in force after 
the trustee ceases from his deviation and 
reconforms to the terms of trust, whence he 
reverts to his situation of representative of 
the owner : whereas, in a case of hire or loan, 
the hirer or borrower are directed to keep the 
article dependency of the use, and not in¬ 
dependently; and consequently, upon the use 
ceasing, they no longer continue representa¬ 
tives of the owner ; whence they are not dis¬ 
charged from responsibility by their return 
to Medina.—This is approved. 


The change of a saddle for another of the 
same sort does not induce responsibility. —If 
a person hire an ass with its saddle, and 
fasten upon it another saddle, of the same sort 
as is commonly used upon such an ass, he is 
not responsible if the ass perish ; because 
where the saddle is proportionate to the 
animal, the owner's assent extends to it, 
as the restriction is advantageous only in 
case of the other saddle being heavier than 
the one specified in the contract, when, if 
the ass were to perish, the hirer would be 
responsible in proportion to the difference. 

Unless the weight be different , when re¬ 
sponsibility attaches in proportion to the 
excess, —If. on the contrary, the hires were 
to fasten upon the ass a saddle of a sort not 
commonly used upon such an ass, he is re¬ 
sponsible for the whole value ; for as this is 
not included in the lessor's assent, it follows 
that the hirer, in so doing, acts contrary to 
engagement. 

If the nature of the saddle be different , 
responsibility attaches in toto —If a person 
hire an ass with its saddle, and fasten upon 
the ass a pack-saddle, of a sort not com¬ 
monly put upon such an ass, he is in this 
case responsible for the whole value of 
the animal for the reason alleged in the 
example of the saddle ; nay, the obligation 
rests upon him in this case, a fortiori, since 
a pack-saddle or panniers are not of the 
same nature as a riding-saddle, and are, 
moreover, heavier. If, also, he fasten upon 
the ass a pack-saddle of a sort commonly 
used upon such an ass, he is responsible for 
the whole value, according to Haneefa.— 
The two disciples allege that, in this in¬ 
stance, he is responsible only in proportion 
as the load of the pack-saddle exceeds that 
of the riding-saddle ; because, where the 
pack-saddle is of a sort commorly put upon 
such an ass, it follows that the riding-saddle 
and the pack-saddle are equal, and conse¬ 
quently that the owner of the ass assents,— 
except the latter exceed the former in weight, 
in which case the hirer is responsible in pro¬ 
portion to the excess of weight, as to that 
the owner is not assenting-—The excess, 
therefore, in this instance, is analogous to 
a case where the person who lets out an 
animal to hire specifies the quantity of 
wheat he is to carry, and the hirer loads it 
with a larger quantity.—The argument of 
Haneefa is that a pack-saddle is not in 
the nature of a common saddle :—it is not 
so in appearance, since it is more spread 
upon the animal on one side than on the 
other ;• nor is it so in reality* since a pack- 
saddle is for carrying burdens, whereas a 
common saddle is for riding.—The hires, 
therefore, in fastening a pack-saddle upon 
the ass, acts contrary to his engagement 
with the owner, in the same manner as a 


• This alludes to the particular fashion of 
the Palan, or Persian pack-saddle, with 
which the translator is unacquainted* 
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person who hires an animal to carry wheat* 
and loads it with iron. 

A porter is not made responsible by any 
immaterial deviation from the prescribed 
road. —Ip a person hire a porter to carry a 
load of wheat to a certain place, by a par¬ 
ticular road, and he take another frequented 
road, and the wheat be lott, he is not respon¬ 
sible ; and if he carry the wheat safe to the 
place, he is entitled to his hire.—This pro¬ 
ceeds upon the supposition that the roads 
are not widely different, for in this case the 
restriction to either in particular is useless, 
—-Where, however, the roads are widely 
different, that taken by the porter being 
dangerous or round about, or of difficult 
passage, the porter is responsible incase of 
the wheat being lost, since the restriction is 
of use in this instance, and therefore, valid.— 
It is to be observed that Mohammed docs 
not make this distinction, put alleges that 
the porter is not responsible if he carry his 
load by any other than the road specified, 
provided it be one commonly used ; because, 
where it is a beatan path, there is no appa¬ 
rent difference between the two.—If, on the 
contrary, he carry the load hv an unfre¬ 
quented road, and it be lost, he is responsible 
for the value, as the restriction is valid, and 
the porter acted contrary to his instructions. 
— If, however, in this case, he carry the 
wheat safe to the place, he is entitled to his 
hire ; because upon so doing his deviatation 
from his orders is rectified, and the end is 
obtained. 

Any injurious deviation from the pre¬ 
scribed culture of hired land induces a pro¬ 
portionable responsibility — Ir a person hire 
land for the cultivation of wheat, and sow 
therein trefoils or clover, he is responsible 
in proportion to the damage the land sus¬ 
tains, because the cultivation of any species 
of grass* is more injurious to the land than 
the cultivation of wheat, as those require 
more water, and their roots spread more in 
the ground.—In this instance, therefore, the 
lessee has acted contrary to his agreement 
with the lessor, inasmuch as he had done a 
thing more injurious to the land than what 
the lessor had specified. But if the lessor 
require this compensation, he is not entitled 
to any rent, as the lessee in that case stands 
as an usurper, because of his acting con¬ 
trary to engagement, as before explained. 

A tailor is responsible for deviating from 
his orders. —If a person deliver a piece of 
cloth to a tailor, d'recting him to make it 
into a Peerahin, or shirt, for a particular 
hire and he make it into a Kabba, or short 
vest, the person has it in his option either to 
take a compensation from the tailor for his 
cloth, or to receive the Kabba, paying him 
an adequate hire, which, however, is not to 
exceed what had been at first agreed upon. 


•The term, in the original, is Katba, 
which applies to all the more succulent 
species of held herbage. 


—This is according to the Zahir Rawayet.’ - ' 
Some have said that the Peerahin is merely 
a Kabba, or vest, of one fold.—Others, 
again, say that tt e Peerahin is not par¬ 
ticularly restricted to vest of one fold, as 
both are used indiscriminately at all seasons. 
—It is reported from Haneefa, that the pro¬ 
prietor of the cloth is to take a compensation 
from the tailor, and that he has no option 
of any thing else * because as the Kabba is a 
species of apparel totally different from the 
Peerahin, the tailor stands in the predica¬ 
ment of an usurper.—The reasons of the 
doctrine, as reported from the Zahir Ra- 
wayet, is that the Kabba is in one shape a 
Peerahin, as it is occasionally used instead 
of the Peerahin, and in another view it is 
not so.—Hence there is both a similitude 
and a dissimilitude ; and accordingly the 
proprietor of the cloth has it at his option to 
take a compensation for the value (in which 
case the cloth becomes the property of the 
tailor), or, to take the Kabba, paying an 
adequate hire :—an adequate hire only is 
due, because the tailor ha9 not completely 
fulfilled his agreement ; and it must not 
exceed what was at first agreed upon, as 
obtains all cases of invalid hire. 

If a person deliver a price of cloth to a 
tailor, directing him to make it into a Kabba, 
and he make it into a Shilwar, or drawers, 
some allege that the proprietor must accept 
a compensation ; and that he has no other 
option because of the different uses to which 
those two sorts of apparel are applied.—It 
is certain, however, that the proprietor has 
it at his option, in this instance, either to 
take a compensation for the value of hia 
cloth, or to take the Shilwar, paying an 
adequate hire ; because the use, namely, 
clothing and covering nakedness, is the same 
in both ; and the case is therefore analogous 
to where a person orders a brazier to ‘‘make 
him a dish of this brass, and the brazier 
makes him a brazen plate, in which instance 
the proprietor of the brass has an option, 
and so also in the case in question. 


CHAPTER IV. 

OF INVALID HIRE, 

In invalid condition invalidates hire — 
Hire is rendered invalid by involving an 
invalid condition, in the same manner as 
sale, for hire stands in the place of sale, 
whence it is that a contract of hire may be 
dissolved in the same manner as a contract 
of sale. 

But a proportionate hire i s in much case 
due, to the extent ef the Hite specified. —In 
a case of hire rendered invalid by involving 
an invalid condition, a proportionate hire 
due where that does not exceed the hire, 

! specified in the contract,—in othre words, of 
>the specified hire and the proportionate hire, 
the smallest ia due.—Ziffer maintains that 
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a proportionate hire is due, to whatever 
amount it may extend ; for he conceives an 
analogy between the case in question and a 
case of invalid sale, in which the value of 
the article is due, to whatever amount.—The 
argument of our doctors is that usufruct can¬ 
not be appreciated but by a contract entered 
into to answer the ne:essity of mankind, 
whence, in valid hire, the degree is measured 
by the necessity.—As, however, invalid hire 
is a dependant of a contract of valid hire, it 
has a relation to a valid contract, and con¬ 
sequently regard is paid in it to what may 
be the customary recompense in valid hire, 
which is a proportionate hire. —Now the par¬ 
ties, in a case of invalid hire, having agreed 
upon a specific amount, it follows that both, 
in making such specification agreed to remit 
whatever may be beyond the specified hire, 
where that is exceeded by the proprotionate 
hire ; in this case, therefore, the specified 
hire ; is due :—but if, on the other hand, the 
proportionate hire fall short of the specified 
hire, the excess of the specified hire is not 
due, as the specification itself was invalid.— 
It is otherwise in an invalid sale , for as an 
article of sale is appreciable to its extent, 
there is no necessity for a regard to the con¬ 
tract in order to manifest its value. Now 
this value is the original thing : if, there¬ 
fore, the specification of a price be valid (as 
in a case of valid sale), the effect passes 
from the original thing to the said price ; 
but if, on the contrary, the specification of a 
price be invalid (as in a case of invalid sale), 
the effect does not pass from the original 
thing to the price. 

A contract indefinitely expressed closes at 
the expiration of the first term .—If a person 
hire a house, on a condition thus expressed, 
that “he shall pay one d»rm every month," 
such contract is valid for one month, but 
invalid for every subsequent month, unless 
the whole of the months for which it is to be 
hired be specified, in which case it continue 
valid.—The arguments on which this is 
founded are drawn from the construction of 
the words in the Arabic idiom —It is to be 
observed that as the contract in question is 
valid for one month only, it belongs to both 
the lesser and lessee, respectively, to dis¬ 
solve the contract at the end of the month, 
as the valid contract is then complete and 
finished.—If, therefore, in this instance, the 
lessee, after the expiration of the said month, 
continue in the house for a single instant of 
the second, the contract remains in force for 
the second month, nor is the lessor at liberty 
to put out the lessee until the end of this 
month (and the same rule holds with respect 
to every month in the beginning of which 
the lessee continues to occupy the house) ; 
because the contract appears to be renewed, 
with the consent of both parties, in virtue 
of the lessee still continuing to occupy the 
house in the succeeding month.—This, how¬ 
ever, proceeds merely upon analogy ; and 
^as been adopted by some of our modern 
doctors.—According to the Zahir Rawayet, 


an option of dissolution remains in the next 
month, to either party, to the end of the 
first day of the month ; for in having regard 
to the very first instant only of that month, 
a restriction is induced so narrow as not to 
admit the exercise of an option. 

Rules with respect to annual leases .—If a 
person hire a house for a year, at the rate of 
twelve dirms, it is lawful, although no men¬ 
tion is made of the rent of each month 
respectively ; because, as the whole term of 
the lease is known without division, it is 
therefore the same as hiring for a single 
month, which is lawful, although no men¬ 
tion be made of the rent of each day respec¬ 
tively — It is to be observed that if the day 
of the year's commencement be specified (as 
if the lessee were to say, "I take this house, 
for a year, from the first of the month 
Rajab"), the lease commences from that 
date.—If, on the contrary, no date of com¬ 
mencement be specified, the lease commences 
from the date of the deed itself ; because all 
dates are equal with respect to hire, and 
therefore a lease in this particular resembles 
a vow ; in other words, if a person make a 
vow that ‘'he will not speak (for instance) 
to a particular person for one month," the 
observance of his vow commences upon the in¬ 
stand of expressing it, all dates being equal 
with respect to vows ; and so also in the case 
in question.—It is also to be observed, that 
if in this instance, the contract of hire be 
concluded on the first day of the month, 
ali the succeeding months of the year are 
counted from the appearance of the new moon 
as this is the original standard of calcula¬ 
tion.—If, on the contrary, the contract 
be concluded after the lapse of some 
days from the commercement of a month, 
the lease is in that case for three hun¬ 
dred and sixty days, according to Ha- 
neefa ; and there is one report from Aboo 
Yoosaf to the same effect.—According to 
Mohammed, and another report of Aboo 
Yoosaf, the first month is to be counted by 
days, to be completed from the next suc¬ 
ceeding u.onth ; and the other months must 
be counted from the appearance of each new 
moon : because a calculation by the number 
of days is admitted purely from necessity 
which exists in the first month only —The 
argument of Haneefa is that upon the first 
month being completed by the deduction of 
a certain number of days from the second, 
that also must, from necessity, be counted 
by days; and so of the rest to the end of 
the year in the same manner as obtains 
with respect to the Edit;—that is to say, if 
a divorce take place in the middle of a 
month, it must be counted by days, and so 
also in the present instance. 

Wages are due to keepers of baths and 
cuppers. — Keepers of baths and cuppers 
are lawfully entitled to wages :—the former 
because it is an invariable custom, among 
all Mussuilmans, to pay them wages, and the 
Prophet has said. Whatever seems good 
unto the body of the Mussulmans is also 
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good before God ;”—and the latter, because 
the Prophet paid a recompense to a person 
who performed the operation of cupping 
upon him: and also, because this is a cer¬ 
tain recompense for a certain service, and is 
therefore lawful. 

But there is no hire for the covering of 
mares , &c. — There are no wages for the 
covering of animals,—that is, for bringing 
a male to copulate with a female : because 
the Prophet has said, " Assib-te:-s is among 
the things prohibited and by Assib-tees is 
understood the recompense for the copulation 
of a stallion, or so forth. 

Nor for the performance of any religious 
duty. —It is not lawful to accept a recom¬ 
pense for summoning the people to prayers, 
or for the performance of a pilgrimage, or of 
the duties of an Imam, or for teaching the 
Koran, or the law ; for it is a general rule, 
with our doctors, that no recompense can be 
received for the performance of any duty 
purely of a religious rature —According to 
Shafei, it is allowed to receive pay for the 
performance of any religious duty which 
is not required of the hireling in virtue of a 
divine ordinance, as this is only accepting 
recompense for a certain service ; and as the 
acts above described are not ordained upon 
the hireling, it is consequently lawful to 
receive a recompense for them —The argu¬ 
ments of our doctors upon this point are 
twofold— First the Prophet has said. 
Read the Koran, but do not receive any 
recompense for so doing and he also 
directed Othman-bin-Abeeyas, that if he 
were appointed a Mawzin [a cryer to prayer] 
he should not take any wages. Secondly, 
where an act of piety is performed, it springs 
solely from the performer (whence regard is 
had to his competency), and consequently 
he is not entitled to any recompense from 
another, as in the cases of fasting or prayer. 
—A teacher of the Koran, moreover, is 
incapable of instructing another in it, but 
by means of qualities existing in his scholar, 
namely; capacity and docility, and therefore 
undertakes a thing the performance of which 
does not depend upon himself which is 
consequently invalid.—Some of our modern 
doctors, however, hold it lawful to receive 
wages for teaching the Koran in the present 
age, because an indifference has taken place 
with respect to religion, wher ce if people 
were to withhold from paying a recompense 
for instruction in the sacred writings, they 
would in time be disregarded ; —and decree 
pass accordingly. 

Nor for singing or lamentation. —It is 
not lawful to receive wages for singing or 
lamentation * or for any other species of 
public exhibition, as this is taking a recom¬ 
pense for an act which is of a criminal 
nature, and acts of that nature do not entitle 
to a recompense in virtue of contract. 


* Arab, Nooha, Crying over the dead (by 
female mourners, who make it a profession). 


Hire of Indefinite articles .— The hire of 
any thing indefinite is invalid, according to 
Haneefa, unless from a partner.—The two 
disciples maintain that such hire is valid;— 
and decrees pass accordingly,—(This rule 
chiefly applies to such cases as where, for 
instance, a person lets a share or portion of 
his house to another, or lets his own share in 
a partnership-house to any other than his 
partner).—The argument of the two disciples 
is that an indefinite partis capable of being 
used (whence a proportionate hire is due), 
and the delivery of it is practicable, either 
by the lessor vacating his share to the lesses, 
or by agreeing to hold ii with him alter¬ 
nately.—The case is therefore the same as if 
he were to let it to a partner, or between 
two, which would be valid : consequently 
this resembles a case of sale.—The argument 
of Haneefa is that as the tsvsor, in this 
instance, lets to hire an article which he is 
incapable of delivering, the deed is conse¬ 
quently invalid.—The ground of this is that 
the delivery of an indefinite part of any 
thing is inconceivable ; because delivery 
cannot be completely executed on one part 
without seisin on the other ; and seisin, as 
being a perceptible act, cannot take place 
but upon a specific subject.—With respect 
to cxe:ution, it is regaided as a delivery, 
because it amounts to investiture, an act 
through which occupancy, or, in other 
words, a power of seisin, is obtained. With 
respect to alternate occupancy, on the other 
hand, that cannot be established but in 
virtue of a right of property in the use, 
which is an effect of the contract of hire. 
Now as the effect of any thing must be 
subsequent to that thing, it follows that the 
alternate occupancy is subsequent to the 
execution of the contract of hire : but 
ability to make delivery is one condition of 
the contract ; and as the condition to a thing 
must precede that thing, it follows that the 
ability to make a delivery must precede the 
contract of hire. A thing, however, which 
is subsequent cannot be considered as ante¬ 
cedent ; and hence the alternate occupancy, 
which *8 subsequent, is incapable of being 
accounted a delivery.—Where, on the con¬ 
trary, tbe lease is to a partner, the whole 
use arising from the article become, the 
property of the lessee, and consequently no 
part of what he holds can be termed inde¬ 
finite : neither is the difference in the nature 
of the usufruct (from part of it being in 
virtue of right of property, and part of it 
in virtue of a lease) injurious to the lessee 
in this instance.—Besides, the hire of an 
indefinite subject is unlawful from a partner 
also (according to an opinion of Haneefa, as 
reported by Hasan).— It is otherwise in a 
case of supervenient indefiniteness, as that 
does not occasion contention. (A superve¬ 
nient indefiniteness is where a person lets an 
article to two persons, and one of the lessees 
dies,—or where two persons let an article to 
one person, and one of the lessors dies,—in 
which case the lease continues in force with 
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respect to the other's share, indefinitely, 
and does not become invalid, according to 
the Zahir Rawayet, for this reason, that 
ability to make delivery is not a condition 
merely because of the contract, but because 
of the obligation of delivery,—which obliga¬ 
tion exists in the beginning, not afterwards 
whence the ability of delivery is not a condi¬ 
tion in the continuance) It is also other 
wise where an article is let to two persons, 
because in this instance a delivery of the 
whole is established, after which an inde¬ 
finite division supervenes, because of the 
right of property of each party being sepa- 
rate. 

Hire of a nurse. —It is lawful to hire a 
nurse to suckle a child, at a certain rate of 
wages : because God has said in the Koran, 

" IF THEY SUCKLE YOUR CHILDREN, PAY 
them THEIR HIRE and also, because, in 
the time of the Prophet, such was the prac¬ 
tice, and likewise both before and since his 
time,—Some have said that the contract of 
hire, in the case in question, is a contract for 
serving the infant, the particulars of such 
service (namely, attendance and milk) fol¬ 
lowing as dependants, in the same manner 
as the colour in a contract for dying cloth 
(Others maintain that the contract is a con¬ 
tract for the milk, the attendance following 
as a dependant: and accordingly, if a goat 
be hired to give milk to an infant, no recom¬ 
pense is due.—The former opinion, however, 
is more conformable to law; because eon- 
tracts of hire are not concluded for destruc¬ 
tion or expenditure of an actually existent 
article ; as where, for instance, a person 
hires a cow for the purpose of using her 
milk, which is invalid, as shall be shortly 
shown to its proper place.)—Such, therefore, 
being the case, the contract in question is 
valid, provided the rate of hire be specified, 
considering it as hiring a person for the sake 
of her attendance. 

It is lawful to hire a nurse to suckle an 
infant in return for meat and clothing, on 
a favourable construction, according to Ha- 
neefa.—The two disciples maintain that this 
is not lawful, because as the recompense is 
indeterminate and unknown, the case is 
therefore the same as if a woman were 
hired to bake bread, or so forth, in return 
for her meat and clothing.—The argument 
of Haneefa is that the indeterminateness in 
question is not likely to engender strife, 
since if. is customary to feed nurses in a 
liberal manner, with a view to render them 
kind and tender to the children under their 
care.—This case; therefore, resembls the 
selling of a measure of wheat out of a heap, 
which is lawful, although the seller be at 
liberty to give the wheat from whatever part 
of the heap he pleases, as an ignorance in 
that particular does not engender strife.—It 
is otherwise in the case of hiring a woman 
to bake bread, or the like, because an igno¬ 
rance in that instance is calculated to occa¬ 
sion contention.—What is here advanced 
proceeds upon a supposition that no expla¬ 


nation has been given concerning the quan¬ 
tity or quality of the food and clothing agreed 
for to the purse,—It is written in the Jama 
Sagheer that if a nurse be hired to suckle a 
child for her victuals and clothing,—in this 
way, that an explanation be given of the 
kind and fashion of her apparel, and the 
time of giving it, and a specific number of 
dirms appointed for her board,—and victuals 
be afterwatds given in lieu of the money, it 
is lawful according to all. because in this 
case there is no ignorance — Or, if the 
victuals be specified, and (he quantity and 
quality explained, this also is lawful, for 
the same reason ; and in this instance it 
is not requisite that any time be fixed for 
giving the victuals because articles of 
weight, and measurement of capacity, when 
described, become a debt, and a debt is some¬ 
times prompt and sometimes deferred, like 
price, which consists of money,—It is. how¬ 
ever, a condition, with Haneefa, that an 
explanation be given of the place where 
the victuals are to be delivered in case of 
any expense (of porterage, and so forth) 
attending it.—The two disciples, on the 
contrary, maintain that this is not a con¬ 
dition, as has been fully stated under the 
head of Sale —It is otherwise with respect 
to apparel : for in that instance an expla¬ 
nation is requisite, not only of the place, 
but also of the time of delivery, as well as 
of the quantity ; becouse clothing is not 
construed to be a debt except in a case of 
Sillim sale : and as, in that instance, a 
prompt payment is requisite, so also where 
the nurse is hired for a recompense in clothes, 
it is requisite that a prompt delivery be 
specified, as well as the quantity and the 
quality. 

The hirer, in the case above stated, is not 
at liberty to prevent the husband of the 
nurse from having car: al connexion with 
her ; because as such connex on is the hus¬ 
band’s right, it is not in the hirer's power to 
annul it.—for this reason, that the husband, 
in case of his not being informed of the con¬ 
tract at the time of concluding it, is antitied 
to dissolve it for the purpose ot preserving 
his own right.—The hirer, however, may 
prevent the husband from having such car¬ 
nal intercourse in his house, since that place 
is his exclusive right,—If, also, in conse¬ 
quence of such connexion, the nurse prove 
pregnant, the infant’s guardians are at liberty 
to dissolve the contract, provided there be 
any apprehension of injury to the child's 
health from the use of her milk, as is most 
probable in such instances ;—and for the 
same reason also, they are at liberty to dis¬ 
solve the contract where the nurse falls sick. 
—It is also incumbent upon the nurse to 
prepare the child's victuals by mastication, 
and to avoid every species of food which 
might prove injurious to her milk, in pur¬ 
suance or her duty.—in short, in all matters 
of this nature, regard is had to custom, where 
there is no divine ordinance* The perfor¬ 
mance, therefore, of every usual service to 
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a child (such as washing its linen, preparing 
its victuals, and so forth) is incumbent upon 
the nurse. The victuals, however, nust be 
provided by the father. With respect to 
what has been observed by Mohammed, that, 
1 it is incumbent ut on the nurse to provide 
oils and perfumes,"—this is according to the 
custom of Koofa. 

If the nurse above mentioned feed the 
child . ith goat's milk, during the term of 
hire, she is not entitled to any wages, as 
not having performed what was her duty, 
namely, fosterage, or, in other words the 
feeding the child with milk from her own 
breasts ; for feeding it with milk from a 
goat is not fosterage, but merely feeding it 
with milk. Wages, therefore, are not due 
to her in this instance, as she has not per¬ 
formed what she had contracted for. 

A contract of hire, stipulating that the 
recompense shall be paid from the a rt'cle 
manufactured or wrought upon is invalid — 
If a per&on deliver thread to a weaver, to 
make it into cloth, in consideration of an 
half thereof to himself, he is to receive a 
recompense proportionate to his work ; and 
the same rule also holds if a person hire an 
ass to carry wheat, paying, in consideration 
a measure of such wheat. The contract, 
therefore, is invalid in both these instances, 
because the recompense is made to consist of 
a thing obtained by the labour of the person 
or animal hired, and hence the case is analo¬ 
gous to that of an allowance made for grind¬ 
ing,* which has been prohibited by the 
Prophet. (The case of allowance for grind¬ 
ing is where a person hires an ox to grind 
grain in consideration of a proportion from 
the flour or meal :—and this case is the grand 
criterion by which a judgment is formed of 
the invalidity in various instances of hire, 
more especially in our country.) The reason 
of the prohibition, in this instance, is that 
the hirer is incapable of delivering the recom¬ 
pense (namely, a part of the woven cloth, 

°L a . t ^ ie c * rrle d grain) ; for as the 

obtaining of it depends upon the act of the 
person or animal hired, the hirer cannot be 
accounted capable of making delivery merely 
in virtue of the capacity of that person or 
animal. The contract is therefore invalid 
and an adequate hire is due. It is other¬ 
wise where a person hires an a. i s to carry 
one half of a parcel of wheat, in considera¬ 
tion of the other half ; for in this instance 
no hire is due on account of the animal 
hired, as the hirer has constituted the owner 
of the ass proprietor of half of the grain 
instant, in the manner of a prompt 
or advanced payment, and consequently the 
wheat is in partnership between them, for 
reasons which will be explained in a future 
example. It is to be observed that where a 


•Expressed by an Arabic phrase (Kafeez 
Tehan), which will not bear a literal trans¬ 
lation. It is more fully explained in Vol. 

iV, in treating of Compacts of Cultiva¬ 
tion. 


person hires an ass, to carry wheat, in con¬ 
sideration of a measure of such wheat, or 
an ox, to grind grain; the hire allowed must 
nut exceed the value of what has been speci¬ 
fied, because, as the hire is invalid, the least 
only of the two (the hire named, or an ade¬ 
quate hire/ is due, since the person who lets 
the animal has agreed to remit any thing 
beyond. It is otherwise where two men 
enter into a partnership in collecting wood, 
and one of them says to the other. “I will 
take the whole wood; and pay you a recom¬ 
pense for your share in the collecting of 
it," for in this case an adequate recompense 
is due, to whatever amount (according to 
Mohammed), inasmuch as no sum has been 
specified in this instance, whence no remis¬ 
sion of any excess can be inferred. 

Partners do not owe hire to each other 
with respect to their stock. —If a person hire 
another to carry wheat which is in partner¬ 
ship between them, no recompense is due ; 
for in all grain so carried the porter works 
on his own account, whence a complete deli¬ 
very is not made of the thing contracted 
for. 

Any uncertainty in the terms invalidates 
the contract.— If a person hire another to 
back ten particular saas of wheat into bread, 
“this day/' for a dirm, it is invalid, accord¬ 
ing to Haneefa. The two disciples in the 
Mabsoot, article Hire, maintain that the con¬ 
tract in question is valid : because in this 
instance the performance of the task [of 
baking the bread] is the thing really con¬ 
tracted for, the mention of a time being 
considered merely as for the purpose of ex- 
pendition. in order that the contract may be 
valid ; and consequently the objection of 
uncertainty is removed The argument of 
Haneefa is that the thing contracted for is 
uncertain ; because the specification of a 
time argues that the thing contracted for is 
general usufruct, or. in other words, the 
hireling's surrender of himself [to service] ; 
and, on the other hand, the specification of 
a particular act argues that such act is the 
thing contracted for. Now general usufruct 
and a particular act cannot be united; for 
where a particular act is the thing contracted 
for, no hire is due for the labourer's sur¬ 
render of himself. As, moreover, neither of 
these has a preference over the other, and 
the advantage is to the hirer, in the latter 
insta. ce. and to the hireling in the former, it 
follows that a contract of this nature would 
lay a foundation for strife. It is reported, 
from Haneefa, that where the hirer, instead 
of “this day" says “within this day," the 
hire is valid, as in such case the thing con¬ 
tracted for is the particular act or task speci¬ 
fied : contrary to where he says “this day." 
The arguments upon this point are connected 
with Arabic grammar, and have already been 
stated in treating of Divorce.* 


*The arguments in this example turn 
upon the distinction between the perfor¬ 
mance of a thing by general service, and the 
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A lease of lands is not invalidated by 
stipulating a right to perform any act which 
does and leave lasting effects— If a person 
hire land, stipulating that he shall be at 
liberty to plough and cultivate it or to water 
and cultivate it, such contract is valid: 
because he is entitled to cultivate the land 
in virtue of the contract ; and as this is 
impracticable unless he plough and water it, 
he is consequently entitled to pirf-»rm these 
acts upon it likewise ; and every other act of 
this nature in the same manner a requisite 
of the contract ; nor does the mention of it 
cause invalidity. If, on the contrary, he 
stipulate that he shall be at liberty to plough 
the land twice, or to dig trenches in it, or to 
dung it, the contract is invalid; because, in 
this instance, an effect remains after the 
expiration of the term of hire, which is not a 
requisite of the contract. This condition, 
moreover, is advantageous to one of the con¬ 
tracting parties ; and every stipulation of 
that nature invalidates a contract. Besides, 
in this instance, the lessor becomes, in fact, 
a tenant of the lessee with respect to such 
advantage as may remain to the land alter 
the expiration of the lease ; and consequently 
the contract involves one bargain within 
another, which is not lawful. Sums explain 
ploughing twice to signify ploughing the land 
a second time, after having reaped a crop 
from it, and then returning it in that state to 
the owner ; and concerning the invalidity in 
this instance no doubt can be entertained. 
Others, again explain it to mean ploughing 
the land twice, and then sowing the gram in 
it. What is here advanced (with respect to 
the invalidity occasioned by stipulating a 
right of ploughing twice) applies solely to 
cases where the land is of a nature to be pro¬ 
ductive from once ploughing, and the term 
of hire only one year;—for if the term of 
hire be three years (for instance), the advan¬ 
tage derived from ploughing twice swears out 
and no longer remains. By the term trenches, 
as here used, small temporary trenches are 
not to be understood, but watercourses, such 
as are calculated to last, and yield an advan¬ 
tage the year ensuing. 

A contract stipulating the recompense to 
consist of a similar usufruct is nugatory .— If 
a person hire land to cultivate, in re urn for 
the right [on the part of the lessor] of culti¬ 
vating other land, it is nugatory ; in other 


performance of the same thing in a parti¬ 
cular instance ; that is, between hiring a 
person for any business by the day, or so 
forth, and engaging him for the performance 
of the same business by the particular task* 
If the contract for a particular task be so 
expressed as to leave ic uncertain whether 
the recompense specified be for the day's ser¬ 
vice, or for the particular work required, it 
is in that case invalid according to Haneefa), 
and consequently no regard is had to the 
sum mentioned as the recompense, but the 
workman receives a proportionate hire for 
his day's work. 


words, it is utterly invalid. Shafei maintains 
that it is valid. Analogous to this is the 
hire of a dwelling-house, in return for 
residence in another hou^e ; the hire of 
apparel in return for the use of other apparel; 
—or the hire of a quadruped for riding, in 
return for a right of riding upon another 
quadruped. The argument of Shafei, is 
that the advantage is the same as actual 
substance ; and it is on this idea that hire is 
valid in return for a debt of wages ;* for if 
those were not the same as actual substance, 
it would follow that the transaction is the 
exchange of one debt for another debt, which 
is null. The arguments of our doctors upon 
this point are twofotd.— First, contracts 
upon credit are rendered invalid by an unity 
or species alone ; and as an unity of weight 
or measure is not essential (according to our 
doctors, as has been already explained in 
treating of sale), the contract in question, 
therefore, resembles the sale, upon credit, of 
cloth of a particular description in return for 
cloth of the same description.— ‘Secondly 
the validity of hire is adnvtted (in opposition 
to what analogy would suggest) from con¬ 
venience and necessity ; but no convenience 
or necessity whatever exists where the 
advantage is exactly the same on both sides, 
contrary to where the advantage derived on 
each part is different. 

Objection. — Where hire of one kind is in 
return for hire of another kind, although it 
be not rendered invalid by a non-existence 
of necessity or convenience, still it would 
follow that it is invalid, as being the sale of 
a debt for a debt. 

Reply —In this instance the subject from 
which the advantage accrues is made a sub¬ 
stitute for the advantage, from necessity : — 
the recompense, therefore, is as a price ; and 
accordingly, the transaction is a sale of sub¬ 
stance for something else than substance ; 
which is lawful. 

Case of two partners.— If a quantity of 
wheat be between two inen in partnership, 
and one of them hire the other, or his ass, to 
carry his share to a certai n place, and he, or 
his ass, carry the whole of the wheat thither, 
he is not entitled either to the recompense 
specified, or to a proportionate recompeme- 
Shafei maintains that he is entitled to the 
specified recompense ; because according to 
his tenets, advantage is the same as actual 
substance ; and as the sale of an undefined 
substance is lawful, it follows that it is also 
lawful to receive a recompense in return for 
an underfined advantage. The case in ques¬ 
tion, therefore, is similar to where a pesson 
hires a building; held in partnership between 
himself and another, for the purpose of 
keeping grain,—or, a slave held in partner¬ 
ship between him and another, for the pur- 


•That is, wages owing from the person 
hired to the hirer (as where the hirer had 
previously performed service to the person 
whom he now hires, and for which this 
person still owes him wages. 
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pose of making up apparel. The arguments 
of our doctors upon this point are twofold — 
First, the person in question here hires 
another for the performance of a matter the 
existence of which cannot be conceved; 
because the carriage or porterage of any thing 
is a sensible or perceptible act, which is 
impossible with respect to a thing undefind : 
—and as the performance of the thing con¬ 
tracted for is impossib'e. it ft Hows that no 
recompense is due — Secondly, the person 
hired is a partner of the hirer with respect to 
every particle he carries, whence he carries 
on his own account also, and consequently 
does not perform what he had contracted for 
It is otherwise where the thing contracted 
for is a partnership house, for keeping grain, 
for in this instance the thing contracted for 
is the use of the house and a delivery of 
that may be effected, without the person 
depositing his grain therein, by the other 
evacuattng it to him. 

A lease of land is invalid unless it specify 
the purpose to which the land is to he applied 
—Ip a person hire land, without mentioning 
that it is for the purpose of cultivation, or, 
without mentioning what species of culti¬ 
vation he means to employ it in, the contract 
is invalid : because land is hired for tillage, 
and also for other purposes ; and, in the same 
manner, it is cultivated for various uses, 
some more and some less injurious to the 
soil. The thing contracted for is therefore 
uncertain : and accordingly, the contract is 
not lawful. Notwithstanding this, however, 
if the person who hires the land should 
cultivate it, and the term of the lease expire, 
he is entitled to the specified rent, on a fa¬ 
vourable construction. According to analogy 
he is not so entitled (and such is the opinion 
of Ziffer), because the contract, as being once 
invalid, cannot afterwards become valid.— 
The reason for a more favourable construc¬ 
tion, in this particular, is that, before the 
complete fulfilment of the contract, the 
uncertainty has been done away ; and it 
therefore becomes valid, in the same manner 
as where the uncertainty is done away before 
the contract has been yet concluded ;—the 
case being analogous to where a seller and 
purchaser do away an undefined time of pro¬ 
mise for payment or delivery, in sale, before 
the usual term of credit expires, or do away 
a right of option extended beyond the term 
of three days, before the expiration of those 
three days,—If, in this case, the lessor and 
losses dispute before cultivation, the lessee 
being desirous of cultivating the land, and 
the lessor forbidding him, the contract be¬ 
comes dissolved, in order that strife may be 
prevented, 

Responsibility does not attach, from the 
customary use of an article , under an in¬ 
definite contract. —If a person hire an ass to 
Bagdad (for instance) for one dirm, without 
specifying what it is to carry, and load upon 
it such a burden as men usually put upon 
that animal, and it die before it has proceeded 
more than half way, he is not responsible ; 


because the article hired is as a trust in the 
hands of the hirer; although the contract be 
invalid. If, on the other hand, the ass arrive 
at Bagdad, the owner is entitled to the hire 
b ipulated, upon a favourable construction; 
because in this instance the uncertainty has 
been done away, in the same manner as in 
the preceding example.—If, also, a dispute 
arise between the hirer and the owner of 
the ass, before it be loaded, the contract is 
dissolved, in order that strife may be 
prevented. 


CHAPTER V. 

OP THE RESPONSIBILITY OF A HIRELING. 

Difference between common and particular 
hireling. — Hirelings are of two descrip¬ 
tion common and particular.—A common* 
hireling is one with whom a contract of hire 
is concluded for work of such a nature as 
may be perceived by examining the subject : 
—and in this instance there is no occasion 
for any mention of a term; nor is he entitled 
to his hire or recompense until the work he 
has engaged for (such as dying or fulling) 
be executed, because the work is the only 
thing contracted for, where he engages to 
perform it in person, or the effect of such 
work, where he has not particularly engaged 
to peform it in person.—It is therefore 
lawful for him to work for the public at 
large, since no particuar person has any 
exclusive claim to his service ; and accord¬ 
ingly, he is termed Ajeer Mooshtarik, that 
is, a general or common hireling.—(The rules 
with respect to particular hirelings shall be 
discussed in their proper place.) 

The article committed to a common hireling 
is deposit. —An article delivered to common 
hireling is a deposit in his hands. If, there¬ 
fore, it perish whilst in his possession heis 
not in any degree responsible for it, accord¬ 
ing to Haneefa, and such also is the opinion 
of Ziffer,—The two disciples maintain that 
he is responsible, except where the article is 
lost or destroyed by any irremediable and 
irresistible accident, such as a fire burn¬ 
ing down his house, or robbers, in such force 
as not to be repelled : because it is recorded 
of Alee and Omar that they understood a 
common hireling to be responsive : and also, 
because the care of the article is incumbent 
on him; as without such care he cannot 
perform his work upon it. When, therefore, 
the article is lost from any cause which 
might have been avoided, such as usurpation 
or theft, this proves him to have been negli¬ 
gent, and he is consequently responsible in 
the same manner as a trustee who lets to hire 
the deposit in his hands,—It is otherwise 


* Arab. Mooshtarik, literally held in com¬ 
mon,—meaning one whose services are open 
to all (such as a tradesman), in opposition to 
a particular 36jn*nt# 
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where the article is lost from some unavoid¬ 
able cause, such as fire, sudden death, and 
so forth, since in this case he cannot be 
accused of negligence.—The argument of 
Haneefa is that the article is merely a deposit 
in tha workman's hands, the possession of 
which does not involve responsibility, inas¬ 
much as he took possession with consent of 
the proprietor ; and accordingly, if it were 
lost from any unavoidable cause, he is not 
responsible,—whereas, if his possession of it 
involved responsibility, he would owe a 
compensation for it at all events, in the same 
manner as in a case of usurped property.— 
The care; moreover, of the article is incum¬ 
bent upon the proprietor dependatly and 
not essentially, and accordingly no hire is 
due for such case. This case is different 
from that of an hired trustee ; for the care 
of the deposit is essentially incumbent upon 
a trustee who acts for hire, because of the 
wages he receives. 

But he is responsible if it be destroyed in 
the course of his worh. —A common hireling 
is resposible in case of the loss or destruc¬ 
tion of any article in the course of his work: 
as where a dyer-or fuller tears the cloth 
entrused to Him, or a porter stumbles, or 
the tying of his load breaks, or the girth of 
a camel breaks, and thus the goods with 
which he is loaded fall to the ground, or a 
boat sinks from the mismanagement of the 
boatman,—Ziffer maintains that the hireling 
is not responsible in those cases, because the 
hirer had ordered him to work in an absolute 
manner, and hence his order extends as well 
to dangerous as to safe operations,—in other 
words, to operations which subject his pro¬ 
perty to damage, and also to operations under 
which it continues uninjured.—The hireling 
in question, therefore, is in the same pre¬ 
dicament with a particular hireling, or any 
assistant of a workman.* The argument of 
our doctors is that the orders of the hirer do 
not extend to any operations but what are 
mentioned in the contract ; and those are to 
be supposed of a safe nature, since in virtue 
of them is obtained the thing contracted for, 
namely, the effect of them,—whence it is 
that it this effect be obtained through the 
work of any other than the hireling, still the 
recompense is due. The orders of the hirer, 
therefore, do not comprehend any operations 
that may be injurious, since through such 
the thing contracted for, namely, the effect, 
cannot be produced. It is otherwise with 
respect to the assistant of a workman ; be¬ 
cause, as he works gratuitously, his work 
cannot be restricted to the condition of safety, 
for if it were so restricted, he would decline 
working gratuitously. It is also otherwise 
with respect to a particular hireling, as shall 
be hereafter explained.—(It is to be observed 
that the breaking of a earners girth, or so 


* Meaning a person who assists the work¬ 
man gratuitously (as will be perceived by the 
context a little further on). 


forth, is supposed to originate with the 
hireling, inasmuch as the accident may be 
attributed to his wan* of care.)—A common 
hireling, therefore, is responsible for any 
thing which may be destroyed in the course 
of his work ; excepting, however, where a 
man is destroyed, either by the sinking of a 
boat, or by falling from a camel or other 
animal (athough those accidents should 
have been occasioned by the driving of the 
camel or the navigating of the boat); for in 
this instance the hireling is not responsible, 
as responsibility for a man cannot be incurred 
in virtue of a contract, or in virtue of any 
thing but a Janayat, or offence against 
the person, whence it would be due, in this 
instance, not from the hirel ng, but from 
his Akila, who, however, cannot be made 
responsible by a contract. 

If a person hire a porter to bring an earthen 
jar from the banks of the Euphrates (for in¬ 
stance), and he fall down upon the way and 
break the jar, the hirer has it at his option 
either to take the value which the jar bore 
at the place where it was taken up (in which 
case the porter is not entitled to any recom¬ 
pense), or to take a compensation for the 
value it bore at th; place where it was broken, 
paying the porter a proportionate hire.— 
Responsibility is incurred in this instance, 
because (as was before said) the falling of the 
jar was either owing to the porter stumbling, 
or Sur rope breaking, which is attributed to 
hi n :—and an option is allowed to the hirer; 
because, where the jar is broken upon the 
road, the cricumstance admits of two con¬ 
struction : for the hireling is in one shape 
guilty of a transgression from the beginning, 
inasmuch as the carnage of the jar from the 
placs where ic was taken up to the place 
directed is one act ; and in another shape he 
is not guilty fiom the beginning, since the 
carriage was undertaken with the consent ol 
the owner, and consequenty no transgression 
took place unt 1 the breaking of the jar 
the owner, therefore, has it at his option tc 
proceed upon either ground ;—if he proceec 
upon the second ground, the hireling is tc 
receive a recompense in proportion to th« 
work he has rendered to the hirer: but ii 
upon the first ground, he is not to receive 
any thing, since in this view he has not 
rendered the hirer any service whatever. 

A surgon, or farrier , acting agreeably t< 
customary practice , is not responsible in caj< 
of accident s.—I f a surgeon perform the opera 
tion of phlebotomy in any customary part 
he is not responsible in case of the persoi 
dying in consequence of such operation,— 
This is according to the Mabsoot.—It i 
written, in the Jama Sagheer, that if i 
farrier bleed an animal for a danik, and th< 
animal die in consequence, or if a cuppe 
perform the operation of cupping upon ; 
slave by direction of his master, and th 
slave die in consequence, no responsible 
is incurred.—It is to be observed that th 
doctrine of the Mabsoot, in this particulai 
proceeds upon the idea of a restriction t 
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the performance of the operation in some 
customary part ; but it is unrestricted with 
respect to the assent of the party or other¬ 
wise; whereas the doctrine in the Jama 
Sagheer proceeds upon the idea of a restric¬ 
tion with respect to the assent [of the owner 
of the slave or animal], but is unrestricted 
with respect to the part on which the opera¬ 
tion is performed. Each of these reports, 
therefore, affords an argument with respect 
to the other ; and consequently the cases in 
both are restricted to this, that the operation 
be performed in the usual part, and with 
consent of the party,—The ground on which 
the l w proceeds in this particular is, that 
it is impossible for the operators to guard 
against consequences, as those must depend 
uoon the strength or weakness of the con¬ 
stitution in bearing any disorder or pain ; 
and as thi'' is unknown, it is therefore im¬ 
possible to restrict the work to the condition 
of safety.—It is ot erwise with respect to 
tearing cloth, as before treated of, b cause 
the strength or weakness of cloth may be 
known by skill ani attention, whence it is 
possible in that instance to restrict the work 
to safety. , Thus much with respect to 
common or general hirelings. 

A particular hireling. —A particular 
hireling signifies one who is entitled to his 
hire in virtue of a surrender of himself 
during the term of hire, although he do no 
work ; as, for instance, a person who is hired 
as a servant for a month, or to take care of 
flocks for a month, a certain rate, under 
a condition that he shall not serve or tend 
the flocks of an> other person during that 
term —An hireling of this description is 
denominated an Aj*er Wahid, or singular 
hireling, because the advantage of his service 
belongs exclusively to a single person during 
the term of his engagement, and the wages 
he receives are opposed to such advantage : 

•—and as the hireling, in this instance, is 
entitled to his hire in virtue of his surrender 
of himself, for the term of hire, he is entitled 
to his wages although he do no work, or 
although his work be afterwards undone; as 
where, for instance, a person is hired to 
make up a dress, and he sew it accordingly, 
and the sewing be afterwards ripped out, in 
which case he is nevertheless entitled to his 
hire. 

Is not responsible for any thins he loses or 
destroys. — If an article be lost whilst in the 
hands of a particular hireling, without his 
act; by a thief stealing it (for instance), or, 
an usurper carrying it away,—or, if it be 
lost by his act, he is not responsible for it.— 
He is not responsible in the former instance, 
because the article is a deposit in his hanJs, 
since he took possession of it with the owner’s 
consent.—(This, according to Haneefa, is 
evident :—and it is also evident according to 
the two disciples, because they hold that the 
obligation of responsibility upon a common 
hireling proceeds upon a favourable con¬ 
struction of the law. in order that men’s 
properly may be in security ; but as a par¬ 


ticular hireling does not engage to work f or 
every person, it is still more likely that 
property is safe with such an hireling : and 
therefore, in this case, the law proceeds upon 
analogy,)—He is also not responsible in the 
second instance, because, as the advantage 
of this hireling’s service is the property of 
the hirer, it follows that, where he directs 
him to act with his property, such direction 
is valid : consequently the hireling is his 
deputy ; his acts, therefore, are the same as 
the acts of his principal, the hirer, and of 
course he is not responsible. 


CHAPTER VI. 

OF HIRE ON ONE OF TWO CONDITIONS. 

The hire is valid , of a tradesman , under an 
alternative with resp:ct to woik. —If the 
owner of cloth say to the tailor whom he has 
engaged, “If you make up this cloth in the 
Persian fashion, you shall have one dirm. 
and if in the Turkish fashion, you shall have 
two,"--it is valid, and the tailor is entitled 
to a recompense according to whichever of 
the two fashions he makes up the cloth in. 
In the same manner, also, if he say to a 
dyer, "If you dye this cloth purple, you 
shall have one dirm, and is yellow, you shall 
have two," the dyer is entitled to a recom¬ 
pense, according as he dyes the cloth purple 
or yellow. 

Or of an article under an alternative of 
another article.— The same rule also holds if 
the proprietor of the article hired leave two 
things at the option of him who hires it;—as 
if he were to say to him I let to you this 
house, for one month, for five dirms. or this 
other house, for one moth, for two dirms. ” 

Or with respect to the use .—And so like¬ 
wise if he leave at his option two different 
distances; as if he were to say "I hire to you 
this camel, to Koofa, for five dirms; or this, 
to the half-way station, for so much and 
the same, also, if the proprietor give an 
option of three things : but if he give an 
option of four things, it is invalid. —In all 
these cases regard is had to sale ; in other 
words, they are judged of by sale; for if in 
person agree to sell cloth, under this condi¬ 
tion. that the purchaser shall take either of 
two particular pieces, as he pleases, it is 
valid (and so likewise, if he allow the pur¬ 
chaser an option of one out of three pieces): 
but it is not valid if he allow him an option 
of one out of four pieces.—The reason of this 
is that as cloth is of three descriptions, a 
good sort, a bad sort, and a medium sort, an 
option of three is of use, and necessity is 
thereby answered; but as, in a case of four 
pieces necessity is answered by a choice 
from a smaller number, S3 an option out ot 
four is useless.—In the same manner, also, in 
hire, necessity is answered by an option from 
three things, as those comprehend a good, a 
bad, and a middling sort: and there is no 
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occasion for four, as necessity is answered by 
fewer,—There is, however, this difference 
b etween sale and hire, that sale is not valid 
unless an option of determination be stipu¬ 
lated ; for if a person sell one of two slaves, 
it is valid only in virtue of stipulating an 
option of determination.—A contract of hire, 
on the contrary, is valid, for one of two 
advantages, without stipulating an option of 
determination, because the recompense is not 
due in virtue of the contract, but in virtue of 
the usufruct or work; and consequently, 
when the party commences the enjoyment of 
one of the advantages, the thing contracted 
for becomes known : but as, in a case of sale; 
the price of the article is due in virtue of the 
contract, uncertainty consequently exists in 
that instance to such a degree as leaves room 
for strife, unless the purchaser possess an 
option of determination. 

Cass of a tradesman hired under an alter 
native with respect to time.—I f a person say 
to a tailor whom he hires, " If you make up 
this garment this day you shall have one 
dirm ; and if to-morrow, you shall have half 
a dirm." in this case, provided the tailor 
finish the garment within the day, he gets a 
dirm, or if he finish it the next day, he re¬ 
ceives a proportionate hire (according to 
Haneefa) where that does not exceed half a 
dirm ; in other words, he gets the least of 
the two. between a half dirm and his propor¬ 
tionate hire.—It is written, in the Jama 
Saghccr, that he is entitled to his propor¬ 
tionate hire, not being less than half a dirm, 
not more than one dnm.—The two disciples 
allege that both conditions are valid, and 
consequently, that if he perform his work 
on the morrow he gets an half dirm.—Ziffer 
maintains that both t ie conditions in ques¬ 
tion arc invalid ; because sewing, or tailor's 
work, is one thing to which the hirer, in this 
instance, opposes two returns (namely, one 
dirm, and half a dirm), in the manner of a 
consideration : the recompense, therefore, is 
uncertain .—1 he reason of this is that the 
mention of this day is merely for the purpose 
of hastening; anti the mention of to-morrow 
fr*r the purpose of giving ease; and there is 
no suspension ; for if the hirer were to ex¬ 
press the contract " make up this garment 
by to-morrow, for half a dirm," the contract 
is established, insomuch that if he make up 
the garment within the persent day, he is 
entitled to half a dirm. Hence it appears 
that the mention of to-morrow is merely for 
the sake of ease, and is not a suspension ; and 
consequently two specifications are united in 
one day.-—The arguments of the two disciples 
upon this point are twofold, First, the 
mention of this day is for the purpose of 
determining a time, and the mention of to¬ 
morrow is by way of a condition : conse¬ 
quently two specifications are not united in 
one day. Sicondly, quickness and delay 
are the designs : and the case therefore 
resembles that of two species of work, such 
as Persian and Turkish. The argument of 
Haneefa is that the mention of to-morrow is 


certainly by way of a condition,—The men¬ 
tioning this day, moreover, cannot be con¬ 
strued to imply fixing a time; for otherwise 
the contract of hire would be invalid, because 
of its uniting time and work. Such, there¬ 
fore, being the case, it follows that two speci¬ 
fications are united in the mention of to-mor¬ 
row. not in the mention of this day ; conse¬ 
quently the contract with respect to this day 
is valid, whence the hire mentioned is due 
[in case of the work being finished within 
the day] ; but it is invalid with respect to 
to-morrow, whence [in case of the work being 
finished on the morrow] a proportionate hire 
is due,—not exceeding, however, half a 
dirm, as that is what was specified for to¬ 
morrow.—With respect to the quotation 
from the Jama Sagheer upon this subject, 
that "he is entitled to his proportionate 
hire, not being lest than half a dirm, nor 
more than one dirm," the ground on which 
it proceeds is, that the first specification does 
not become extinct on the second day. be¬ 
cause then both specifications unite : regard, 
therefore, is had to it, with respect to pre¬ 
venting any excess beyond it ; and to the 
second specification, with respect to prevent¬ 
ing any deficiency:—If, in the case in ques¬ 
tion, the tailor finish the garment on the 
third day, he gets whatever is least of the 
two, his proportionate hire, to half a dirm. 
This is approved ; because, as the hirer was 
unwilling to have the work delayed for one 
day, it follows that he was still more unwil¬ 
ling to have it delayed longer than one day. 

Case of hire of a shop, under an alterna¬ 
tive with respect to the business to be carried 
on in it—I f the lessor of a shop say to a 
person about to hire it "If you place a per¬ 
fumer in this shop the rent is one dirm, or if 
a blacksmith, it is two," the contract is valid, 
and the lessor is entitled to one or other of 
the rents specified according to which of the 
two trades may be exercised in the shop. 
This is the doctiine of Haneefa. The two 
disciples maintain that a contract thus ex¬ 
pressed is invalid.—In the same manner, 
also, if a person hire a house, under this 
condition, that " if he reside in it himself, 
the rent shall be one dirm, or if he place a 
blacksmith in it the rent shall be two 
dirms," it is valid, according to Haneefa, 
wherease the two disciples deem it invalid. 

And of an animal t under a condition with 
respect to the journey it is to perform. — If a 
person hire an animal of Heerafor one dirm; 
under a condition that if he proceed on to 
Kadseea he shall ray two dirms, it is valid : 
and in this instance, also, the above difference 
of opinion may be inferred: that is to say, 
this example is stated in the book [ of Ka- 
dooree] generally, without mentioning any 
difference of opinion ; but it bears the con¬ 
struction of a difference of opinion, and also 
of an agreement of opinion. 

Or the load it is to carry. — If a person 
hire an animal to Heera, under this condi¬ 
tion, that " if he load it with a Koor of 
barley he shall pay one dirm, or if with a 
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Koor of wheat he shall pay two dirms/’ it 
is valid according to Haneefa. The two 
disciples maintain it to be invalid,—The 
ground on which the two disciples proceed 
is, that in all the instances here recited the 
thing contracted for is uncertain ; and in the 
same manner, the hire, as being one of two 
things, is also uncertain : and uncertainty 
occasion nvahdity.—It is otherwise in the 
examp'e of making up apparel after the 
Pers an or the Turkish fashion, because the 
hire is due on account of the work, and in 
his instmee the uncertainty is removed as 
oon as tie work is begun? whereas in the 
examples in question the hire is due on 
account of the relinquishment and delivery 
of the house or animal, whence the uncer¬ 
tainty still continues, because after deli¬ 
very, in case of no use being made of the 
article, it is not known which of the two 
hires specified is due (for it is a principle, 
with the two disciples, that hire is due on 
account of relinquishment and delivery.)— 
The argument ot Haneefa is that the lessor, 
in the case in question, gives the lessee an 
option of either of two valid contracts of 
different. descriptions ; for the hirer himself 
residing in the house is different from his 
placing a blacksmith to reside in it ; and 
such being the case, the contract is valid, in 
the same manner as in the example of making 
up apparel after the Persian or the Turkish 
fashion.—With respect to what is advanced 
by the two disciples, that “the hire is due 
on account of relinquishment and delivery 
whence the uncertainty still continues " it 
may be replied that the design of the con¬ 
tract of hire is advantage or usufruct; be¬ 
cause, as such contracts are legalized to an¬ 
swer the necessity of mankind, it is evident 
that they are never entered into but with a 
view to such advantage ; and the uncertainly 
is removed upon the advantage commencing, 

■—As, moreover, the relinquishment and 
delivery, without any enjoyment of the use 
(which alone constitute endowment), are 
not principles, but rather mere accidents, 
thsre is no necessity to guard against uncer¬ 
tainty at the period of delivery.—Besides, if 
it be required, in a contract of hire, that the 
hire be due on the instant of delivery, it 
follows that the smallest of the two hires 
specified is due, as that is undoubted :—the 
hire, therefore, is not uncertain. 


CHAPTER VII. 

OF THE HIRE OF SLAVES.* 

An hired servant cannot be taken upon a 
journey , unless it be so stipulated in the con - 


* It is a common practice, in Arabia, 
Persia, &c., for slaves to hire themselves in 
the capacity of menial servants, being ac¬ 
countable to their master for the wages they 
receive. 


tract.— If a person hire a slave, as a ser¬ 
vant, he is not at liberty to carry such slave 
along with upon a journey, unless this 
be a condition of the contract ; because, 
as travelling is attended with additional 
trouble, a contract in general terms is not 
held to extend to it: whence it is that 
travelling is a sufficient plea for breaking off 
a contract of hire. It is therefore requisite 
t at, in the the contract in question, travelling 
be particularly stipulated, in the same man¬ 
ner as the residence of a blacksmith or 
fuller in a dwelling-house.—Besides, the 
difference between stationary service and 
travelling service is evident; and conse¬ 
quently. upon stationary service being as¬ 
certained or specified, the other description 
(namely, travelling service) cannot be in¬ 
cluded ;—in the same manner as riding upon 
an animal ; as. for instance, where a person in 
general terms hires an animal to -ide, and 
the rider is afterwards ascertained, the hirer is 
not at liberty to set any other person upon the 
animal ; and so likewise in the present case, 

Wages paid to an inhibited slave , hired 
without the consent of his owner, cannot be 
resumed. — If a person hire an inhibited 
[absolute] slave for the term of one month, 
and pay him his wages after the perform¬ 
ance of service, he is not at liberty to resume 
such wages. The ground of this is that the 
hire in question is valid, on a favourable 
construction, where a slave is not otherwise 
occupied. Analogy would suggest that it is 
invalid, as the proprietor of the slave has 
not given his consent, and the slave is a 
Mahjoor, or inhibited :—in the same manner 
as if the slave were to die before the com¬ 
pletion of the service ; in which case the 
hirer would be responsible for his value ; but 
he would not be responsible for any wages 
on account of the service performed, since 
in employing the slave he becomes an 
usurper,-*whence he is, in case of the slave's 
death, required to pay a compensation for 
his value ; and as, upon so doing, he becomes 
proprietor of the slave from the first instant 
of employing him, he thus appears to have 
derived an advantage from his own slave : 
wherefore, in such case, no wages are due.— 
The reason for a more favourable construc¬ 
tion, in this instance, is that the transaction 
in question may be considered in two shapes : 
for first, it may be regarded as advantageous 
on the idea of the slave being unoccupied by 
any other business, and remaining in safety ; 
and secondly, it may be regarded as injurious, 
on the idea of the slave dying before he 
finishes his service.—Now, on the idea of 
the transaction being . advantage, the 
slave is licensed therein, in a manner analo¬ 
gous to the acceptance of a gift. The con¬ 
tract of hire therefore is valid ; and such 
being the case, it follows that the hirer is not 
at liberty to take back the wages. 

The usurper of a slave is not responsible 
for what the slave earns during the term of 
usurpation. — If a person usurp a slave, and 
the slave afterwards let himself to hire, and 
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the usurper receive his wages, and expend 
the same, he is not responsible for them, 
according to Haneefa.—The two disciples 
allege that he is responsible for the wages, 
because he has acted with the property of 
the master without his consent (for the con¬ 
tract of hire is valid, on the grounds stated 
in the preceding example). The argument 
of Haneefa is that responsibility does not 
attach except in the case of destruction of 
protected property* (for the fixing of a price 
upon property is for the purpose of protect¬ 
ing it). Now the wages in question arc not 
in a state of protection or custody in regard 
to the master, although they be so with 
respect to another, because the protection or 
custody of property is established only by 
actual possession, such as may admit of the 
care of it, like the possession of the proprie¬ 
tor, or his deputy ; and the seisin of Lhe 
slave is not the seisin of his master, since 
the slave himself is in the possession of an 
usurper, and being thus incapacitated from 
protecting his own person, is therefore in¬ 
capable of protecting his wages from the 
usurper,—If, however, the master find the 
wages in the usurper's possession, he is en¬ 
titled to take them from him as he in this 
case discovers his own property.—In the ca'e 
in question, also, it is lawful for the slave to 
take possession of his wages from the usurper, 
according to the opinion of our three doctors, 
since, if not otherwise employed, and remain¬ 
ing safe, he is licensed with respect to the 
transaction, because of its being advanta¬ 
geous, as was before mentioned.—It is differ¬ 
ent where a master lets his slave to hire ; for 
in this case the slave is not at liberty to lake 
possession of his wages unless his masLer 
constitute him his agent for that purpose, 
because receiving th; wages is one of the 
rights of the contract, 

Case of a slave hired for different terms — 
If a person hire a slave for two months, 
with this distinction, that he shall serve one 
month for four dirms, and one month for 
five dirms, it is lawful; and the hire is for 
four dirms in the first month ; because the 
month first mentioned must be construed to 
mean the month immediately succeeding the 
execution of the contract, in order to its 
validity ; for otherwise the contract would 
be invalid, since in this case a month would 
appear included in it which is not specified, 
and this would be invalid.—Besides, the act 
of hiring infers that the hirer has immediate 
occasion for the service of the slave, whence 
the month in question must necessarily be 
construed to mean the month immediately 
succeeding the execution of the contract, in 
order that the hirer's necessity may be an¬ 
swered : and such being the case, the second 
month must in the same manner be neces¬ 
sarily construed to mean the month immedi¬ 
ately succeeding the first month. 


* Arab, Mai Mohirrez.—The meaning of 
this has been fully explained elsewhere. (See 
Hirz, and Mohirrez.) 


Case of hired slave absconding before the 
expiration of the term. —If a person hire a 
slave for one month, at the rate of one dirm, 
and take possession of the slave in the 
beginning of the month, and at the end of 
the month, the slave having absconded or 
fallen sick, the hirer and the owner or master 
dispute,—the hirer asserting that the slave 
had absconded or fallen sick in the beginning 
of the month, and the master, that he had 
not fallen sick or absconded until within a 
short time,—the assertion of the hirer must 
be credited —If, on the other hand, the hirer 
produce the slave, he being then present and 
in good health, the assertion of the master 
must be credited ; because, as the parties 
differ upon a point which is of a problema¬ 
tical nature, a preference must be given to 
the side of the question which is best sup¬ 
ported by apparent circumstances. The prin¬ 
ciple upon which the law in this instance 
proceeds is to be found in the case of the 
running or stopping of a mill-stream ; for if 
the hirer of a mill dispute with the pro¬ 
prietor concerning the running of the stream 
during the term of hire,* in this case the 
assertion of that party is credited on whose 
behalf apparent circumstances bear testi¬ 
mony. f—If, on the contrary, they dispute 
concerning the deficiency in the running of 
the steeam,—as if the lessee were to say that 
it had not run for ten days, and the lessor 
that it had not run for five days, in this case 
the assertion of the tenant must be credited, 
or evidence on the part of the lessor. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

OF DISPUTES BETWEEN TIIE HIRER AND THK 
HIRELING, 

In cases of dispute with a tradesman con¬ 
cerning the outers he has icceived, the asser¬ 
tion of the tm player must be credited .— If a 
dispute arise between the tailor and the owner 
of cloth,—the owner asserting that "he had 
directed the tailor to make the cloth into a 
vest," and the tailor that “the owner had 
directed him to make it into drawers,"—or 
if a similar dispute happen with a dyer, the 
owner of the cloth affirming that he had 
directed him [the dyer] "to colour the cl.th 
yellow," and the dyer that he [the owner] 
"had directed him to dye it red,"—in either 
case the declaration of the owner of the 
cloth must be credited, since it is from him 
that the orders proceed.—The ground of this 
is, that as, if the owner of the cloth were to 


* He asserting that the stream had not 
run at all, and consequently that the mill 
stood still during the whole term 

t That is to say, if, at the time of the 
asseition, the stream be running, the pro¬ 
prietor must be credited ; but if otherwise, 
the tenant. 
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dony the original order,* by disavowing the 
contract of hire, his word would be credited 
—so, in the same manner, his word must be 
credited where he denies the description or 
qualification of the order.—He must, how¬ 
ever, be sworn, because he in this instance 
denies a thing which, if he were to acknow¬ 
ledge it, would be binding upon him. Upon 
the owner of the cloth swearing, the tailor 
becomes responsible ; that is, the owner of 
the cloth has it at his option either to take 
the value of the cloth.—or to take the 
drawers, paying the tailor an adequate hire. 
—In the same manner, also, in the case of 
dyeing, upon the owner cf the cloth swearing, 
he has it at his option either to take a recom¬ 
pense for the value of the cloth uncoloured, 
or to take the dyed cloth, paying the dyer 
an adequate hire not beyond the value,— 
because the dyer, in acting contrary to his 
instructions, stands in the same predicament 
with an usurper. 

And so also, if the dispute be with regard 
to wages. — If a dispute arise between the 
owner of cloth and the dyer, tailor, or other 
workman,—the owner asserting that "he 
[the workman! had agreed to execute the 
work without hire," and the workman that 
"he wrought for hire," the assertion of the 
owner must be credited, inasmuch as he both 
denies any price having been put upon the 
workman's labour (which can only be effected 
by a contract), and also ary responsibility, 
or, in other words, any hire being due, which 
the owner claims ; and the assertion of the 
defendant [upon oath] niu*>t be credited. 
Aboo Yoosaf maintains that if the workman 
be one commonly employed by the owner of 
the cloth, and wi'h whom it has been usual 
for the owner to fix a hire for his work, he 
is entitled to a hire proportionate to what he 
performs ; but that, if he was not commonly 
employed by the owner he gets nothing 
whatever ; and the reason is, that it is only 
former practice which can furnish a ground 
of requisition of wages, and e.*>tablish the 
rate at which they are to be fixed in the pre¬ 
sent instance. Mohammed says that if it 
have been a general and known practice of 
the workman to work for hire, his word must 
be credited, because whenever he opens a 
workshop for the purpose of carrying on his 
business, this stands in place of an express 
declaration that he works for hire, as appa¬ 
rent circumstances signify thus much. It is 
to be observed that the opinion of Haneefa, as 
here stated, proceeds upon analogy, the owner 
of the cloth standing as the denier, or defen¬ 
dant. The opinion of the two disciples, on 
tho other hand, proceeds upon a favourable 
construction —In reply to what they ad¬ 
vance in this particular it may be observed 
that apparent circumstances may suffice to 
repel, but are not sufficient to establish to 


•That is, were to deny his ever having 
given any order (with respect to dyeing or 
making up the cloth). 


claim ; in other words, if a person advance a 
claim, such claim may be set aside by appa¬ 
rent circumstances, but apparent circum¬ 
stances are incapable of constituting proof, 
or of establishing anything in his behalf ; 
and, in the present instance, it is required 
that a claim be established. Sheikh-al-Islam 
remarks that decrees pass according to the 
opinion of Mohammed,—as is also mentioned 
in the Kafees. 


CHAPTER IX. 

OF THE DISSOLUTION* OP CONTRACTS OF 

HIRE. 

A contract for the hire of a house is dis¬ 
solved by a de/cct in it. —If a person hire a 
house, and then discover a defect in it, such 
as renders it uninhabitable, he is at liberty to 
dissolve the contract : because the contract 
was executed with a view to advantage ; and 
as that continually, from time to time, is the 
object of the hire, it follows that the defect 
discovered in the house had existence previ¬ 
ous to his obtaining possession of the thing 
actually contracted for, although it had oc¬ 
curred subsequent to taking possession of the 
house, in the same manner as where a defect 
has taken place in merchandise before the 
purchaser obtains possession of it. If, how¬ 
ever, the hirer derive the advantage [that 
is make use of the house], he assents to the 
defect ; and in such case tlic whole considera¬ 
tion (namely, the rent) is incumbent upon 
him, in the same manner as in sale. If, also, 
the 1 s«or perform what is requisite to remedy 
the defect, the hirer is in that case without 
an option, as the reason for such option is 
then done away. 

Or by its falling to decay ; and the hire of 
land, by its wells being dried up,— or of a 
mill , by the mill-stream stopping. — If a house 
fall to decay, or the wells for watering land 
dry up, or a mill-stream cease to run, the con¬ 
tract of hire is dissolved, because in such case 
the thing contracted for (namely, exclusive 
advantage) is defeated before possession ; and 
the case is therefore the same as where mer¬ 
chandise perishes before possession, or where 
a hired slave dies.—Some of our modern 
doctors hold that the contract ofhireisnot 
dissolved in this instance, because the ad* 
vantage has been defeated in a manner which 
admits a recovery of it. The case is there¬ 
fore the same as where a slave dies after 
purchase, but before delivery ; and as, in 
that case, the contract [of sale] is not dis¬ 
solved, so likewise, in the present instance, 
the contract [of hire] is not dissolved.—It is 
recorded, from Mohammed, that if, in the, 
case is question, the lessor remove the defect 
by repairing the house, the hirer must abide 
by the contract, and also the lessor.—From 
this it is to be inferred that the contract is 
not dissolved.—It is, however, dissolved. 

♦Arab. Fiskh ; literally, a breaking off. 
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But if the mill-hou?* be used , a propor¬ 
tionate rent is due. —If a mill-stream cease 
from running, and the mill-house be appli¬ 
cable to any other use than that of grinding 
grain, the hirer must pay a rent proportion- 
able to the use derived from such house, as 
that is a part of what was contracted for. 

A contract of hire is dissolved by the death 
of one of the contracting parties , being a 
principal.—I f one of the contracting parties 
die, and the hirer had entered into the contract 
of hire on his own account, it [the contract 
of hire] is dissolved ; because if the contract 
were still to remain in force, it would follow 
that the usufruct, or rent, then becomes the 
right of a person who was not party to the 
contract, namely, the heir (since it would shift 
from the deceased to his heir), which is unlaw¬ 
ful. Besides, with lespect to the lessor, it is the 
use of his property which forms the subject of 
the contract ; and as in consequence of his 
decease, this property changes to his heir, it 
follows that the contract of hire becomes 
null, because of the subject being lost ; for 
a change in the right of property is the same 
asa change in the thing itself.—With re¬ 
spect to the hirer, or renter on the contrary, 
if the contract were to remain in force after 
his decease, it can only do so upon the prin¬ 
ciple that his heir is his substitute. But the 
use of a house cannot be a heritage without 
the house itself, because inheritance is a suc¬ 
cession, which is impossible except with 
respect to a thing which endures at both 
times, so as to be at first the right of the 
person through whom inheritance descends, 
and at last to be succeeded to by his heir. 
—As, therefore, inheritance cannot hold with 
respect to the use, the contract of hire is 
necessarily annulled. It is otherwise where 
a person enters into a contract of hire on 
behalf of any other than himself, such as 
an agent, an executor, or the procurator of a 
Wakf: for in that case the contract is not 
annulled, since if the contracting party die, 
the contract is then transferred to him in 
uhose behalf it was executed, and he conse¬ 
quently becomes, by construction of law, 
the contractor. 

It admits a reserve of option —A reserve 
of option is valid in hire. Shafei. maintains 
that it is invalid; because if a right of op¬ 
tion be reserved to the hirer, it is impossible 
for him to reject, that is, to return the thing 
contracted for complete, since in such case 
some part of that thing is lost : or if, on the 
other hand, a right of option be reserved to 
the lessor, it is impossible for him to make a 
complete delivery ; and either circumstance 
is repugnant to the validity of option. The ar¬ 
gument of our doctors is thata contract of hire 
is a contract of commerce, in which it is not re¬ 
quired that possession be taken at the meeting 
of the contract ;* and a condition of option 
may therefore be lawfully inserted in it, in the 


’Meaning, at the time and place where., 
the contract is executed. 


same manner as in a contract of sale.—The 
cause, moreover, o f the validity of option, in 
a contract of sale (namely, convenience), is 
also to be found in a contract of hire.—In 
answer to the arguments advanced by Shafei, 
it may be observed that the circumstance of 
a part of the subject of the contract being 
lost is not repugnans to a rejection : in oppo¬ 
sition to sale, as in that instance the circum¬ 
stance of any part of the subject of the 
contract being lost is repugnant to a rejec¬ 
tion under conditional option; or option from 
defect.—The reason of this is that, in sale, 
a complete return of the article is practicable, 
under conditional option, or option trom de¬ 
fect, whereas in hire this is impracticable ; a 
complete return of the subject of the con¬ 
tract is therefore required in ihs one case, 
but no" in the other.—As. moreover, a com¬ 
plete delivery is impracticable in hire, the 
hirer may be comoelled to take possession, 
in case of the lessor making delivery of it at 
a time when part of the term has elapsed :— 
in other words, where a person takes a house 
(for instance) for a year, and the lessor does 
not deliver it until after the lapse of a month, 
the lessee is not at liberty to decline taking 
possession of it for the rest of the year. 

It is dissolved by the occurrence of any 
sufficient pretext for dissolution. —A con¬ 
tract of hire is dissolved by a pretext,* 
according to our doctors —Shafei maintains 
that it is not dissolved but by a defect or 
failure, because as (agreeably to his tenets) 
the advantage stands in placJ of actual sub¬ 
stance (whence it is that a contract holds 
with respect to it) the case therefore bears 
a resemblance to sale.—The argument of our 
doctors is that advantage is the thing con¬ 
tracted for ; and as that is not a subject of 
seisin, a pretext i . hire resembles a failure or 
defect in merchandise exist'ng before it be 
taken possession of,-—in which ease the con¬ 
tract of .sale is annulled, as the seller cannot 
carryitinto execution without bearing or 
occasioning an injury, not incurred by it : 
and the same reason holds in hire also, as 
this is the meaning of an Oo/ir, or pretext, 
according to our doctors. 

Circumstance which from a pretext for 
dissolving contracts of hire.—I f a person, 
being afflicted with the toothache, hire a 
surgeon to draw one of his teeth, and the 
pain afterwards cease,—or hire a cook to 
prepare a marriage-feast, and afterwards 
repudiate the bride by her own desire,t the 


•Meaning (in this place) any circum¬ 
stance which would render it impossible to 
carry the contract into execution without 
inducing, to one or other of the parties, an 
injury not provided for mentioned in the 
contract —It is more fully explained a little 

farther on. . f .. 

■j-See Khoola.—his species of divorce 
most commonly happens in consequence of 
an aversion conceived by a wife to her hus¬ 
band at their first meeting. 
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contract of hire is dissolved, because if it 
were to continue in force, the hirer would 
suffer a superinduced injury not incurred 
by the contract :—and the same rule also 
bolds, if a person hire a shop for traffic, and 
his property be all afterwards disposed of. 

Ip a person let to hire a house or shop, 
and afterwards become poor and involved 
in debt to degree which he is unable to 
discharge but by the price of the house or 
shop, the Kazee must in this case dissolve 
the contract of hire, and sell the place for 
payment of the debt : because in the en¬ 
durance of the contract the lessor sustains 
a superinduced injury not incurred by the 
contract,—which superinduced injury, in 
this instance, is that the Kazee will other¬ 
wise seize and imprison him on account of 
the debts, as he cannot be certain whether 
the debtor speaks truly in declaridg that 
“this is his only property." From the 
opression “the Kazee must in this cate 
dissolve the contract," it may be inferred 
that a decree of the Kazee is requisite to the 
dissolution ; and the same is mentioned in 
the Zeeadath, treating of a pretext of debt. 
Mohammed, on the other hand, in the Jama 
Saghcer, says “Whatever I have described 
to be a pretext, is competent to the annul¬ 
ling of hire —whence it may be inferred 

that there is no occasion for a decree of the 
Kazee : because, as a pretext, in hire, is the 
same as a defect in merchandise before seisin 
(as was before mentioned), it follows that the 
contracting party may of himself dissolve 
the contract.—The ground of the opinion in 
the Zeeadat is that as, concerning the disso¬ 
lution of hire on account of a pretext, there 
is a difference of opinion, it is therefore 
requisite that the Kazee issue a decree and 
render it obligatory. Some of the Haneefite 
doctors endeavour to reconcile both opinions, 
by explaining that if the pretext be not of 
an evident nature (such as debt), there is 
no occasion for a decree of the Kazee : but 
if it be not evident, a decree of the Kazee 
is requisite to render it so. 

If a person hire an animal to carry him 
upon a journey, and something afterwards 
occur to prevent his proceeding, this is a pre¬ 
text ; for if the contract were put in force, 
he might be subjected to injury,—as a person 
may go upon a pilgrimage, and the proper 
season for it may in the meanwhile pass 
away,—or he may go in search of a person 
who is indebted to him, and that person in 
the mean time may appear,—or he may pro¬ 
ceed upon a trading excursion, and may in 
the mean time become poor.—If, on the con¬ 
trary, the obstacle to the journey occur to 
the Makar, or person who lets the animal to 
hire,* it is not admitted as a pretext because 
it is in his power, if he do not choose to go 
himself, to send the animal under the care of 
one of his servants or apprentices.—If, also, 


•Maker is a person whose business it is to 
let horses, camels, &c., to hire. 


the Makar fall sick, so as to be incapable of 
proceeding upon the journey, this is not a 
re text, according to the Mabsoot,—Koorok- 
ee is of opinion that it is a pretext, since 
sending his animal under the care of another 
person is not altogether void of injury :—the 
contract, therefore, is set aside in a case of 
unavoidable necessity, as in sickness, but 
not in a case of mere option, as in health. 

Ip a person let his slave to hire, and after¬ 
wards sell'him, this if not a pretext, because 
he sustains no injury in case of the contract 
being put into force, the only consequence 
incurred being, that his right of advantage 
(from the slave's hire) is lost, whichfis out of 
the question in the present instance 

If a tailor hire a servant to saw for him, 
and he afterwards become bankrupt, and 
quit his business of tailor, this is a pretext ; 
for if the contract were to continue in force 
he would sustain injury, because of his 
means (namely, his capital) being lost.—It 
is proper to remark, that by the tailor men¬ 
tioned in this example is to be understood 
one who carries on business on his own 
account : for with respect to a tailor who 
works for hire, his only capital is needle, 
thread, and scissors, whence he cannot be 
considered as becoming bankrupt. If a 
tailor, who has hired an assistant as above, 
be desirous to quit his business of tailor and 
to pursue the business of money-changer, 
this is not a pretext, as it is in his power to 
place the hireling in a particular part of his 
shop for the purpose of exercising the busi¬ 
ness of a tailor, whilst he himself pursues 
the business of a money-changer in another 
part.—It is otherwise wheffe’ a person hires a 
shop to carry on the business of 4 tailor, and 
is afterwards desirous to exercise some other 
trade, for this is not a pretext ; the reason of 
which (as mentioned in the Mabsoot) is that 
one person cannot exercise two different pro¬ 
fessions.—In the instance, however, of a 
tailor hiring a servant to sew, the persons 
are two, and consequently may exercise two 
different trades. 

If a person hire a servant to attend him in 
a city, and afterwards travel, this is a pre- 
; text, as not being altogether void of injury ; 
for the trouble of attendance is greater in 
travelling ; whence if the servant were to go 
upon the journey, he would sustain an in¬ 
jury ; or if, on the other hand, the hirer were 
prevented from undertaking the journey ; he 
on his part would be injured ; and as neither 
is to incur an injury by the contract, it fol¬ 
lows that the circumstance in question forms 
a pretext.—The same rule also holds if the 
servant be hired in an absolute manner, by 
the hirer saying to him (or to his master, 
supposing the hireling to be a slave) “I hire 
you" (or “I hire ycur s’ave") “to wait upon 
me," without restricting the service either 
to a stationary or a travelling description, 
because it has been already mentioned that 
the hire is in such case restricted to stationary 
service. 

If a person let land, and be afterwards 
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desirous to make a journey^ this is not a 
pretext, because it does not induce any in¬ 
jury, since the lessee cr hirer has it still in 
his power to derive his advantage from the 
land, after the lessor's departure.—If, <n 
the contrary, the lessee be desirous to make 
a journey, this is a pretext, since a continue- 
ance of the lease must either prevent the 
journey, or induce an obligation of rent 
without residence, which would be injurious. 

Section i 

Miscellaneous Cases 

A hirer or borrower of land is not respon¬ 
sible for accidents in burning off theslnhtle. 
&cc — If a person either hire or botrow land, 
and in burning the Hissayed, or stubble and 
roots of the soil, happen to burn anything 
upon the neighbouring lands, he is not 
responsible ; because as, in exciting the 
cause to the destruction, he was not uiliy I 
of any transgression or trespass, he ih-re- 
fore stands in the same predicame »t wan a 
person who digs a well in his own h >use.* — 
—Some say t r iat this holds only where he 
sets tire to the stubole during a calm; the 
wind rising afterwards ;—for if he set fire 
to it whilst the wind is blowing, he is re¬ 
sponsible, as he must in such case be sensible 
that the fire will extend beyond his land. 

A tradesman may unite with another, for 
a moiety of the hire acquired upon the work . 
—If a fuller, tailor, or dyer who keeps a 
public shop, and is possessed of credit, but 
unskilled in his trade, place any person in 
his shop who is skilled in the business, with 
a view that he shall himself procure cloth to 
be wrought upon, and the person in ques¬ 
tion work with it, under a condition that a 
moiety of the recompense or hire shall go to 
him, this is lawful and valid, as being a 
Shirkat Wadjooh, or partnership upon cre¬ 
dit ; because, as the shop keeper procures 
the cloth to be wrought with upon his own 
credit, and the person in question works 
upon it, the ends of both parties are thus 
completely answered :—neither is the uncer¬ 
tainty with respect to the amount of the 
time injurious, since that must be in pro¬ 
portion to what is acquired. 

Hire of a camel to carry a litter with two 
persons. — If a man hire a camel to carry a 
litter with two persons to Mecca, it is valid, 
on a favourable construction.—and he i-, at 
liberty to put upon the camel a litter of the 
usual dimensions —Analogy would suggest 
that a contract of this nature is invalid (and 
such is the doctrine of Shafei), because the 
quality of a litter, with respect to its length, 
breadth, and weight, is uncertain, and may 
possible occasion disputes. The reason for 


*A person digging a well on the public 
highway, or in any other place of general 
access, is responsible for the fine in case of 
any person being killed oy falling into it ; 
but a perron digging a well in his own house 
or land is not responsible. 


a more favourable construction of the law, 
in this instance, is that the intent of the 
rider is merely the conveyance of his person 
upon the animal, the litter being a subordi¬ 
nate consideration. Besides, as any uncer¬ 
tainty is removed by supposing the litter to 
be such as is commonly used, there can be 
no occasion for contention.—The same rule 
holds, although the owner of the camel 
should not have seen the carpet and other 
appurtenances.-—It is, however, preferable 
that he view the litter, &c., as thus uncer¬ 
tainty is removed, and lus assent indubi¬ 
tably established. 

A sumpter camel may be loaded with other 
articles in proportion as the provisions he 
carries are consumed. —-If a person hire a 
camel to carry provisions upon a journey, 
he is entitled to load the camel with other 
articles during the j >urney, in proportion as 
the provisions are consumed, because, as 
being entitled to the carriage of a specific 
load for the whole journey he is therefore 
entitled to exact such carriage complete.— 
The same rule also holds with respect to any 
thing eise besides provision, provided it be 
an article of weight, or measurement of 
capacity. 

Objection. —It is not customary for tra¬ 
vellers to impose any additional load upon 
an animal in lieu of the provision they con¬ 
sume upon the way ;—and as absolute con¬ 
tracts must be construed agreeably to custom, 
it would follow that it is not lawlultoload 
the animal with other articles in lieu of the 
consumed provisions. 

Reply —Custom admits of either con¬ 
struction, since in some instances it is usual 
to supply the defect in the article consumed, 
as in the case of water, for instance ;—and 
where custom is various, it is agreeably, in 
absolute contracts, to act agreeably to the 
requisites of them 
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OF MOKATIBS, 

Definition of the terms —Kitabat, in its 
literal sense, signifies a slave purchasing his 
own person from his master, in return for 
a sum to be paid out of his earnings,— 
according to the exposition in the jama 
Ramooz.—(From what occurs in the course 
of the present work it appears that the 
literal meaning of Kitabat is junction, or 
union.)—In the language of the law it sig¬ 
nifies the emancipation of a slave,—with 
respect to the rights of possession and action 
(in other words, the conveyance and appro¬ 
priation of property) at the time of the 
contact, and with respect to his person at 
the emu of his paying the consideration of 
Kitabat. 

Chap. I.—Introductory. 

Chap. II.—Of invaliu Kitabat, 
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Chap. III.—Of Acts lawful to a Moka- 
tib, or otherwise. 

Chap IV.—Of a Person transacting a 
Kitabat on behalf of a Slave. 

Chap. V.—Of the Kitabat of Partner¬ 
ship Slaves* 

Chap VI.—Of the Death or Insolvency 
of the Mokatib ; and of the Death 
of hit Master. 

[Sime the abolition of slavery this subject 
has b'Come comparatively useless, and 
the learning upon it is tlunejore mmlte’d.] 
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tomed to confirms their contracts of Mawalat, 
or mutual amity, by oaths. 

T he Willa of a slave appertains to his 
emancipator, rendering him liable to fines 
incurred by the slave, and endowing him 
with a tight of inheritance .— If a master 
emancipate his slave, the Willa of such slave 
appertains to him because the Prophet has 
said. The Willa of a slave belongs to the 
person who emancipates him and alto, 
i because* |two consequences arise from manu- 
| mission : 1 . Liability to the Deyit. or fine of 
1 blood,—the cause of which liability is assist- 
: ance, exhibited and obtained by means of 
1 manumission ; and, II Inheritance,—because 
• the emancipator has given life to the eman 
; cipUed by means of removing his bondage, 
and consequently inherits of him. The 
! relationship of Willa, moreover, resembles 
relationship of blood, with respect to in- 
' heritance, and the obligation of atonement 
by fine, the Prophet having said. '‘The 
relationship of Willa is like the relation¬ 


ship of consanguinity/* 

Definition of the term. -Willa literally Objection. —From this it would follow 

means assistance and friendship, in the , lhat thc emancipated also inherits of his 
language of the law it signifies (according j emancipator, where he is destitute of kin- 
to the exposition in the Inayat) that mutual j dred (and such is the opinion of Hasan Bin 
assistance which is a cause of inheritance , 2eeyad) ; whereas it is otherwise. 

Willd is of two d-’scnpttons, lttalatand I , . 

Mawulat.— Willa is of two species or des- j Reply.— An emancipated slave is a 
ciiptions. I. Willa Ittakit|- (which ii. also i stranger with regard to his emancipator, and 
termed Willa NiamitJ), the occasion of which j consequently does not inherit of hint. The 
is manumission from right of property (act . emancipator s right, moreover, to inherit of 
cording to the Rawayet-Saheeh), whence it the emancipated, is founded on a paticular 
is that if a person become proprietor of his j text of the Koran, in opposition to analogy, 
kinsman by inheritance, such kinsman is ! which, therefore, must not be abandoned or 
free, and his Willa goes to that person.—II. departed from with respect to any other 
Willa Mawalat, § the occasion of which is a instance of inheritance. 

contract of Mawalat [mutual amity- ur patro- Another reason, also, why the Willa of an 
nage and clientage], as shall be explained in emanipated slave appertains to his emanci- 
its proper place.—The occasion of the first pator is, that there must be an acquisition 
species, therefore, being manumis&’on, and of for a surrender,—or, in other words, an 
the second, a contract of mutual amity, they advantage in lieu of a loss; and as, in con- 
are termed the Willa of manumission, or sequence of emancipation, the property in- 
the Willa of mutual amity, by a reference of volved in the slave it destroyed, the Willa 
the effect to the cause. Both species, more- thereof consequently belong to his emanci- 

over, bear the characteristic of assistance :— _ _ 

and as the Arabs were accustomed to assist 

each other in vaiious ways, and the Prophet *The passage between the crochets is in 
interpreted suen mutual assistance into Willa some places rather obscure; and affords an 
of both species, he^ used to say of them, instance of the great liberty occasionally 
indiscriminit'ly. *'They have Willa pc ipl« taken by the Molovees employed in the 
among them," and also. “They have Ha* composition of the Persian Hedaya, for 
leeps [sworn confederates] among them ;** which indeed they have endeavoured f 
by which last is understood the relation of apologize, by alleging the exesssive clos.- 
Mala Mawalat; as the Arabs were accus- ness and obscurity of the original text. (Sie 

___ _______ introductory address.] The whole passage, 

in the Arabic, stands verbatirr thus,—“be- 
•There is no single word in our language 1 cause he assists him thereby, and © nse- 
fully expressive of this term. The shortest j quently attaches him ; and he likewise, in 
definition of it is "the relation between the his bondage, whence he inherits, of him; 
master (or patron) and his freed-man and his Willa, with respect to him, resembles 
but even this does not express the whole relationship ; and also, because [there must 
meaning. be] an acquisition for a surrender/* What 

tThe Willa of manumission. mentioned of "the liability to the fine of blood 

{The Willa of beneficence, or of favour. being induced by manumission** is because 
§The Willa of mutual amity, or of con- an emancipator is thc Akila of his freed-man. 
federacy. ■ (Sac Moakii). 
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patorl. It is to be observed that a woman) In the emanapat on of a pregnant female 
is entitled to the Willa of her emancipated slave, the Willa of the fanus belongs to her 
slave in the same manner as a man ; — emancipator.—I f a slave marry the female 
because of the tradition before quoted;— slave of a y, person, and she become preg- 
and also because it is recoidcd the upon a nant, and her master then emancipate her, 
freed-manof Haimza dying, and leaving a she is accordingly free, together with the 
daughter (Hamza also being dead and foetus in her womb;—and the Wil'a of the 
having left a daughter), the Prophet divided foetus belongs to her master, and never can 
his effects equally between this daughter and shift from him ; because he has emancipated 
the daughter of Hamaza.—It is also proper it, not as a dependant of the mother, hut 
to observe that manumission for a coinpen- independently; and of itself, as being a por- 
sation, and manumission, without a compen- ti.n of the motherland it is capable of being 
sation, are alike with respect to this rub', so emancipated.—The Willa of the child, 
as the tradition above mentioned is absolute. | therefore, cannot shift frjm him, because the 
A stipulation o/ waving die c/aim to in- ■ Prophet has said. ''The belongs to 

heritnnee is invalid.—I f a person emancipate ■ the person who emancipates."—The same 
his slave, engaging, at the same time that ! rule holds if the female slave be delivered 
“he will not claim the right from him," such of a child at any time short of six months 
engagement in null, and the Willa appertains from the date of her manumission, because 
to the emancipator notwithstanding ; because in this case the existence of the foetus at the 
the condition here mentioned is contrary to \ time of manumission is certified. The same 
the text [of the Koran], and is consequently rule also holds if she be delivered of two 

invalid. children, one within the six months, and the 

The Willa of a slave emancipated by other after they have expired ; because 
Kitabat appertains to his master. —Upon a those are twins, as having been begotten 
Mokatib paying his ransom he is free, and from one seed. It is otherwise where a 
the Willa belongs to his master, although he , female slave, being pregnant, enters into a 
become free after his [the master's] decease ;• contract of Mawalat with any person, and 
because he becomes free in consequence of a her hushard also enters into a similar con- 
contract of Kitabat to which his master was tract with any other person; for in this 
a party ; and as a Mokatib, like a Modabbir, case the Willa of the child belongs to the 
is not a subject of inheiitance, he is conse- master of the father, because an embryo 
quently emancipated while the master's cannot of itself be a party to a Mawalat 
right of property continues —The same rule contract, as that is concluded by proposal 
also holds with respect to a slave whose and acceptance, of which an embryo is in¬ 
master has bequeathed him minumission,— capable. 

or a slave whom a person directs, in his will, But if she be not delivered within six 
to be purchased and set free upon his decease months/iom the date of her manumission, it 
—for the act of the executor, after the may gif ts from him to the father's emanci- 
testator's death, is equivalent to the act of pa tor.—-I f the female slave mentioned above 
the testator. be delivered of a child after six months from 

Objection. —The slave in question can- the date of manumission, the Willa belongs 
rot be considered as emancipated from the to the mother's betause the child is 
testator, except where he is his actual pro- m this case free as a dependant of thp mother, 
perty ; and he discontinues from being his ami is then fere a dependant cf her with respect 
property because of his death. to the Willa As, however, i.i this case, it is no 

Reply.— The whole estate of the testator certain that ihc child existed at the time of 

is regarded as his property as long as there manumission so as that it should be emanei- 
is occasion,—that is, until his will be pated independently and of itself, if the fathe? 
executed. be aftcrwaids emancipated the Willa shifts 

And the same of the Willa of Modabbirs, from the master of the mother to the master 
A*n-W atid* —If a master of slaves die his of the father, because of the child having 
Modabbirs and Am-Walids are free (as has become free, not of itself, but depently. 
been explained in treating of mir omission), It is otherwise wtvre produces a child 
and the Willa of them belongs to him,f as within six months, for in that case the Willa 
he emancipated them by making them Mo- would not shift from the one master to the 
dabbirs and Am-sValids. . other The ground of this is, that Willa 

And slaves emanci pated bv affinity. —Ir a stands in the same predicament with parent- 
ptrton become proprietor of a relation within aac ; for the Prophet has said. Willa is a 
the prohibited degrees, such relation is free, relationship as much as the relationship of 
fas has been explained under the head of parentage; and Cdnnot be sold, or given 
manumission) and the Willa of him belongs away, or inherited." In the same manner, 
to his person, as he is emancipated from his moreover, as parentage is established on the 
property. part of the father, so also is Willa. Besides, 

_ _ _ _ _ _ the Willa was referred to the mother's 

master, of necessity, merely because of the 
•In which case the Willa appertains to father's incapacity: but upon the father 
his heirs. becoming capable, the Willa reverts to his 

-(•Descending, as a heritage, to his heirs. master;—in the same manner as the child of 
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an asseverating woman* is of necessity re- Mawlas of the mother : because they have 
ferred to her family ; but if her husband Income free as dependants of their mother, 
afterwards retract his assertions, the parent- Their father, moreove, is not possessed 
age of it is then established in him—It is either of Akiias or r-f Mawals by manurnis- 
otherwis where a female slave is eman- , sion. Consequently, they are of necessity 
cipatfcd during her e lit from the death of her attached to the Mawlas of the mother, in the 
husband, who was a Mokatib, and who has | same manner as in the case of in assever- 
lcfL efivCtb suftreunt to discharge his ran i ating woman, before alluded to: but if, 
bom,—*and she orings forih a child at any | afterwards, the father be emancipated, the 
tune within two years fruiti Liu time of Ins Willa of them di.fts to the Mawlas of the 
decease ; because m this case the Wdla of father, as wa*. before explained. The 
tha child appertains to the master of the Mawlas of the mother, however, are not in 
mother ; for as it is here nnpn*sibic to rehr this ca»e entitled to recover, from the Mawlas 
the conception to a period subs;quent to the of the father, the fine they have paid on 
father's dccta&e, it mufil therefore be referred account of the children*? offence, because 
to some tune during his hie and as the at the time they paid it the Willa of the 
foetus existed!' at the time ot her ir.anu- children apper'ained to thorn ; and the Willa 
muslin, the Willa of U therefore belongs to is n-*t established to the master of the father 
the mother's master, since he has emanci- until he [the master] emancipate him [the 
pated Ihc child by itself and independently* father]: because the occasion of Willa, 
ft is also otherwise where a famale slave is namely manumission, cannot be referred to 
emancipated whilst in her Edit fmm divorce, an antecedent time, but is restricted to the 
and brings forth a child within less th?n two time of emancipation —It is otherwise with 
years from the date of her manumission ; respect to the child of an asseverating 
for in this ca.^e also, notwithstanding h r woman, where the mother's tribe pay the 
husband be emancipated, the Willa of tnc fine on account of any offence committed by 
child belongs to the mother's master j such child, and the husband afterwards 
whether the divorce she was under be j retracts his imputation against her :—for in 
reversible or irreversible. It bel- n;» to him j this cate the parentage is established by 
in the case of irreversible divorce; becau'c ; referring it to the conception of that child; 
after such divorce the begetting of the child ' and as the mother's Mawlas have not paid 

cannot be attributed to the father, as his \ the fine willingly, but per force, they are 

having connexion with the female slave in ! accordingly entitled to recover it 
question after an irreversible divorce would \ Case of a Persian marrying a freed - 

be unlawfu 1 , and we must always, as far as j woman. —If a Persian * marry a freed- 

possible, put a fair construction on the acts woman, and they have children, the Willa 
of a Mussulman, The begetting of it is ] of those children rests with the Mawlas of 
therefore refrred to him antecedent to the mother, whether she was emancipated 
divorce : and as the foetus exists at the time by an Arab or a Persian. The compiler of 
of emancipation the Willa of it consequently the Hedaya remarks that this is the opinion 
belongs to the mother’s master, as he has of M ahamrne 1; but that Aboo Yoosaf .main- 
emancipated it of iUelt and independently, tains that the child is in this case subject to 
In the same manner also, it belongs to him the same rule with the father, inasmuch as 
in the case of reversible divorce ; because j its parentage is established in the father, in 
the child being born of the slave in question j the same manner as if the person who mar- 
within less than two years, it is possible that I lied the slave in question were an Arab.—It 
the foetus may have existed during divorce, ; is otherwise, however, where the peison who 
in which case there is no occasion for a j marries her is a slave ; for as a slave is, con- 
reversal of the divorce in order to the estab- ‘ structively, a mere dead m?tter, the case 
lishmcnt of the parentage or, on the other ; is therefore the same as if those children 
hand, n i> possible that the foaus may not j had no father whatever. The argument of 
have existed during divorce, in which case a I Haneefa and Mohammed is that the Willa 
reversal of the divorce is essential to the of manumission is strong, and worthy of 
establishment of the pirentage:—now such regatd with respect to its effects, whence 
reversal u doubtful:—no regard, thretore, equality is attended to in it, insomuch that 
is paid to that, but the conception is referred a Persian emancipator is not equal to an 
to the time ot the marriage ; and as the foetus Arab emancipator. The parentage of a Per- 
exists at the time of manumission, the child sian, moreover, is weak, as they pay no 
is theiefor.* emancipated independently and recard to genealogy (whence no attention is 
of itself. It is written in the Jama Sagh.-er, paid by them to equality in point of famil>); 
that if a slave marry a freed-wonian, and and that which i» weak cannot oppose that 
they have children, and those children com- which is strong. It is otherwise where the 

mit any offences, the fine falls upon the - -—---- 

# Arab, Ajmee. This term applies not 
only to the natives of Persia, but of all other 
• Meaning a woman repudiated in con- countries except Arabia. The case here con¬ 
sequence cf Laan, sidered turns upon the superiority which the 

f Meaning the child existed as (or, in Arabs claim, in point of privileges, over all 
the state of) a foetus." others. 
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father is an Arab, became the parentage of 
an Arab is strong, and is regarded with 
respect to equality and the payment of fines; 
—for as the assistance they afford to each 
other is an account of a affinity or genealogy, 
there is therefore no necessity, in the case of 
an Arab, to have regard to the Willa—It 
is related, in the Jama Sagheer, that if 
a Nabathean infidel merry a frecd-woman 
who is a Christian, and become a Mussul¬ 
man, and enter into a contract of Mawalat 
with any person, and they afterwards hive 
children, the Willa of those children (ac¬ 
cording to Haneefa and Mohammed) apper 
tains to the Mawh,s of the mother. Aboo 
Yoosaf, on the conTary, maintains that their 
Willa appertains to the Mawias of the father 
(namely, his Mawla Mawalat) ; because, 
although the contract of Mawalat b** but 
weak, still it is on the pail of the father:— 
and hence the children in question resemble 
the child of a Persian man and an Ar.*b 
woman ;—in other words, as, if a Persian 
marry an Arab woman, and she bring forlh 
a child, it is referred to the father's tribe, so 
also in the present case—flhe ground on 
which this proceeds is that the parentage of 
a child is weaker on the part of the mother 
than on the part of the father ) The argu¬ 
ment of Haneefa is that the Willa of Mawalat ! 
is weak (whence it is capable of dissolution), | 
whereas the Willa of manumission is strong ; 
(whence it is incapable of dissolution) ; and 1 
the weak cannot oppose the strong. 

If the father and mother are both freed- 
persons, the W ilia of their child ten belongs 
to the father's trtbe —If the father be a 
freed-man, ana the mother a freed woman, 
the parentage of their children is referred to 
the father's tribe; because in this instance 
the parents are both upon an equality: and 
the father's side has the preference, as pro¬ 
tection is on his side more effectual. 

Heirship is established bv the Willa of 
manumission —By the Willa of manumis¬ 
sion Asoobat* is established ;—in other 
words; where a person emancipates his slave 
he is Assaba + to such slave, and is entitled 

* Asoobat, m its Iiteial sense, signifies ] 
binding together the branches of a tree, a ] 
bundle of arrows, or so forth, — Jn its second- ! 
nry sense it is used to express the descent of i 
inheritance in the male line. ! 

t Assaba, in its primary sense, signifies a ! 
nerve, sinew, or tendon, of an ox or other’ 
animal, v ith whicn bundles of arrows, &c , j 
arc tied together. Hence Assaba is used to j 
express the first htir or head of a family, 1 
since the various branches of the family are ' 
represented and (as u were) bound up in his 
person —Assnbat might t e rendered heir¬ 
ship, and Assaba the heir; but as the trans¬ 
lator is apprehensive this might confound 
those terms with WirdMt and Waris [in¬ 
heritance and heir m the most extensive 
sense], he has therefore thought it advisable, 
in this palace, to preserve the original terms* 
for the sake of distinction. * 


to inherit of him in perference to his mater¬ 
nal uncles or aunts, or other uterine kin 
dred; because the Prophet said to a person 
who had purchased a slave and afterwards 
emancipated him, " He whom you have thus 
emancipated is your brother ; and if he 
manifest his gratitude, it is the better for 
him, bul the worse for you ;—or, if he do not 
manifest his gratitude, it is the worse for 
him, but the bi tter for you ; and if he die 
without leaving heirs, vou are his Assaba,"— 
1 he daughter of Hamaza, moreover, emanci¬ 
pated her slave : and tire slave died, leaving 
a daughter ; and the Propht constituted the 
daughter of Hamaza her heir in the manner 
of an Assaba, that is, notwithstanding there 
was a daughter.—Where, therefore. Asoobat 
is established on the part of the emancipator, 
he precedes the relations (and such is the 
opinion of Alee). If. however, the emanci¬ 
pated have any Assaba by blood, they pre¬ 
cede, as the emancipator comes after the 
patcinal kindred.—The ground of this is 
that, in the saying of the Prophet above 
quoted, "if he die without leaving heirs," 
by th** term heirs is to be understood those 
the dv-cription of Assaba. as may be inferred 
from ihc tradition conctning the daughter 
of Ham.iya, The emancipator, therefore, 
follows ?fn r the Assahas, but not after the 
maternal kmdied.* If, on the contrary, 
the emancipated have no Assabas by blood, 
the whole iiiheiitar.ee belongs to the emanci- 
paior This is 'here there is no participat¬ 
ing heir. But where there is a sharer the 
i emancipator is entitled to what remains 
•after paying the sharer H*s [or her] portion; 
because the emancipator is the Assaba, 
agreeably to the tradition before quoted, 
r I he grounb of this is, that the As&aba is 
one who pr tects and assists his family ;— 
and as a ma^Ui aids and assists his freed- 
man (according to what has been already 
staled), he is thuefnie his Assaba, Now an 
Assaba takes what remains after paying 
the portions .—hence the person in question 
takes what thus remains—If, therefore, the 
emancipator were tiist to die, and then his 
freed-man, the estate of the latter would go 
to the sons of the emancipator, not to his 
daughters. 

An emancipatress *s entitled to the Willa 
of her fieed-men, &c., but not of their 
children —A woman is entitled only to the 
Willa ot the person whom she has herself 
emancipated, or of the person whom she 
(again) has emancipated, or of the person 
whom she has created a Mokatib, or whom 
her Mokatib has created a Mokatib, or of 
the person whose Willa has been trans- 
ftrredf to her by her freed-man ; because 

* That is, he precedes the maternal kin¬ 
dred. 

t Arab. Jurra, literally "drawn over."— 
A case of transferring or drawing over the 
Willa, is where (for example) the male 
slave of a woman marries a female slave, 
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•uch is the recorded opinion of the Prophet 
upon this subject ; and also because, as 
power, and the right of possessing property, 
are established in the person emancipated by 
the act of the emancipatress ; this person is 
accordingly referred (in regard to Willa) 
lo her ; and in the same manner is referred 
to her the person who is referred to her 
freed-man. It is otherwise with respect to 
parentage* (that is, the Willa of manu¬ 
mission maybe established on the p^rt of a 
woman, but parentage cannot be so estab- 
li.hed) ; because Willa is established in con¬ 
sequence of the occurrence of a power to 
possess property, occasioned by and arising 
from the emancipation which may proceed 
from a woman in the same manner as .fr->m 
a man ;—whereas parentage is established j 
by regular cohabitation [Firash], and it is 
the husband that possesses the light of cn- , 
habitation, not the wife ; for she is the ap ' 
propriated, not the a^propriator-hence j 
perentage cannot be established in a woman i 
T/ie estate of a freed-man descends to the \ 
lineal heir oj the emancipator, and not to his | 
heirs general —It is to be observed that ihe , 
estate of a freed-man goes to the Assaba \ 
[lineal heir] of the emancipator,—-to. the j 
nearest, and afur him to the next of kin 
and not solely to his children ; because in¬ 
heritance does not hold with respect to 
Willa, for if such were the case, the pro- 
perty of the free-man would at all events i 
descend to the sons and daughters of the j 
emancipator (the sons receiving two shares j 
each, and the daughters one),—whereas it is | 
not so —Hence it is evident that inhenrance 
does not hold in Willa—Succession, how¬ 
ever, holds with respect to it:—but succes¬ 
sion cannot b * established with regard to any 
except a person from whom proceeds protec¬ 
tion and aid; and piotection and aid arc 
afforded by men only, not by women.—Now 
it being proved that the estate of a freed- 
man goes to the emancipator's Assaba,—to 
the nearest, and after him to the next of 
kin,—it follows that if a freed-man die, 
leaving the father and the son of his eman¬ 
cipator, the right of Willa descends to the 
son, not to the father (according to Haneefa 
and Mohammed), because the son is the 
nearest Assaba [lineal heir] ;—and, in the j 
same manner, it would go to the master's , 
grandfather, not to his brother (according j 
to Haneefa). since (as he holds) the grand- | 
father is the nearest of the two.—In the j 


and the master of the female slave after- i 
wards emancipates her, and she brings forth * 
a child in six months from the date of her 
manumission ; when the Willa of such child 
belongs to the mother’s master ; but if, after¬ 
wards, the woman emancipate her slave, 
the Willa of the child then shifts to her, as 
being the emancipatress of the father. 

•This means that an emancipatress is en¬ 
titled to the Willa of her freed-men, &c., 
but not to the Willa of their children. 


same manner also, the Willa of her freed- 
man descends to the son of his emancipa¬ 
tress not to her brother, for her son is the 
nearest in lineal succession.—If, however, 
the freed-man were to commit an offence, 
the fine for it would fall upon her brother ; 
because the offence of the freed-man is the 
ofience of the emancipatre-s, and her brother 
is of her pitcrnal kindred, whereas her son 
is not so.—If, also, a freed-man die, leaving 
a son of his master, and the children of 
another s>n, his estate goes to the son, not 
to the grand-children, because the Willa 
descends to the nearest. This is recorded 
from several of the companions ; and among 
the rest from Amroo, Alee, and Ihn Masaood. 

Section 

Of the Willa Mawalat , or Willa of Mutual 

Amity. 

Nature and offset of a contract of Mutual 
lal —Tiie case of WiU Mawatat is where 
(for instance) a stranger* savs to the person 
whose prosdyte be is, f or to any other 
person. "I enter into a contract of Mawalat 
with you, so that if I die my property shall 
go to you, or if (on the other hand) I commit 
an ofience, the tine is upon you or your 
Akila,” and the person thus addressed as¬ 
sents accordingly,—in consequence of which 
he becomes the Mawla of the stranger, and 
upon his decease without heirs inherits his 
property —The stranger is lermed the Mawla 
Asfal, I and the person who thus accedes to 
the contract the Mawla Aaila. §—Shafei 
maintains that a contract of Mawalat does 
not occasion inheritance in any respect, and is 
of no force whatever, as it tends to annul the 
right of the public treasury I—whence the 
invalidity of it with respect to any other 
heir : for if it were valid with respect to 
such, his right of heritage would be annulle ‘ ; 
—and on this ground also it is, that (accord¬ 
ing to Shafei) a man’s bequest ofhts whole 
propeity is invalid although the testator be 
destitute of heirs ; for still (.according to 
him) such bequest holds good to the amount 


•Arab Ajimee. This term (as has been 
already remarked) signifies, generally, any 
person not an Arab. It is also used in the 
same sense among the Arabs as Barbarian 
with the Greeks, or Gentile among the Jews. 
The case here stated applies to any infidel 
alien coming into a Mussulman territory 
under projection, and there embracing the 
faith, in which case it was customiry for 
some Mussulman to adopt him as his pro¬ 
selyte. 

fLiterally, "in whose hands he has em¬ 
braced the faith.” 

JLiterally, "th? inferior Mawla,” or the 
client 

§Literally, ”the inferior Mawla,’ or the 


client. 

^Wherc a stranger dies without heirs 
the whole of his property goes to the public 


treasury. 
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only of a third of his property, since if if 
were effectual to the amount of the who'e, 
the right of the public treisury would be 
annulled.*—The arguments of our doctors 
upon this point are twofold.— First, God 
has said, in the Koran, '‘Allow, n those 
WHO ENTER INTO CONTRACTS, THEtR SHARE 
of inheritance,*’ which text rtlated to 
contracts of Mawalat and it i>» aUo re¬ 
corded that the Prophet, upon being ques¬ 
tioned concerning a certain person who had 
become the proselyte of another, and entered 
into a contract of Mawalat with that other, 
replied. M This person is endowed with a 
right with regird to that man, superior to 
all others, both during life and in ueath.”— 
from which it maybe inferred, that during 
his proselyte's life lie is subject to fme> on 
his account, and upon his decease is his 
heir.— Secondly ; the property of the pro¬ 
selyte is this person’s right, whence he is at 
liberty to make use of it in any manner he 
pleases : for the property would fail to the 
public treasury only from this necessity, 
that there are no claimants to it, not b *cau>e 
the public treasury has anv right in it — 
If, however, the proselyte leave any natuial 
heir, such heir precedes the Mawla Mawalat, 
notwithstanding he be of the uterine kin¬ 
dred (such as a maternal uncle for instance) ; 
because the two person in question are the 
only parties to the contract, whence it is not 
binding upon any other; and an uterine rela¬ 
tion is entitled to inheritance.—It is to be 
observed* that in the contract in question 
the parties must particularly mention and 
stipulate fine and inheritance, as has b.en 
explained in the exemplification of the case. 
If, therefore, the stipulation of inheritance 
be made on both parts, whoever dies firU 
inherits of the other ; but if on one part 
only, heritage holds agreeably to stipulation. 
In the same manner also, if responsibility 
for fines be stipulated on both parts, each 
is responsio’e for the fines incurred by the 
other ; but if on one part only, responsibility 
holds accordingly : fora thing is rendered 
obligatory only by undertaking for it ; and 
it cannot be undertaken for but by stipu¬ 
lation It is also to be observed, that it is 
essential in contracts of Mawalat, that the 
Mawala, Asful, or, client, be aatranger[Aj ikt], 
and not an Arab; because among the Arabs 
aid uni patronage run in families or tribes— 
(that is, one Arab a*ds or patronizes another 
where they arc both of the same tribe or 
family),—whence they have no occasion for 
engaging in contracts of Mawalat. 

Either party may dissolve the contract in 
presence of the other. — The Mawla Asfal, 
or client, is at full liberty to desert from his 
Mawla Aaila, or patron, and to enter into a 
contract of Mawalat with some other person, 


*He holding that, in case of a person 
dying without heirs, two thirds of his pro¬ 
perty must go to the public treasury at all 
events. 


so long as the first shall not have paid any 
fine of his incurring; because a contract of 
Mawalat is, like bequest, a reversible deed.— 
In the same manner, also, the M.wla Aaila, 
or patron, is at liberty to relinquish his right 
i of Willa, and to break off the contract of 
i Mawalat, because such a contract is not 
binding.—It is requisite, in case of cither 
patty dissolving the contract, that it be dis- 
I .solved in the presence of the other, in the 
| t>ame manner as in the ca^e of dismtssirg an 
agent, where the dismission is express, and 
not implied, or virtually induced. 

Or the inferioi patty may breach it off 
in the superior's absence, by engaging in a 
Mawalat with some other person .— It is 
otherwise, however, whore the client enters 
into a contract of Mawalat with a person in 
the absence of the former patron ; for in this 
caie the first contract of Mawalat is dissolved 
without the presence of the parly, this being 
a dissolution by effect, and necessarily re¬ 
sulting ;—in other words, the diswlution of 
the fir^it contract is a neces. ary c msequance 
of the formation of the second.—In this case, 
th;n.f jre, the presence of the other party is 
, not re.piisite ; in the same manner as the 
i present c of an agent is not requisite where 
he is virtu iMy dismissed from his employ¬ 
ment, by Pie constituent (for instance) him¬ 
self selling the article concerning which he 
I had constituted him his agent for sale. 

! But he cannot do so after the other has 
1 paid a fine incurred by him.— Where ^ the 
, patron pays the fine incurred for an offence 
, committed by his client, the latter is incapa- 
ciated from quitting him and engaging in a 
j contract of Mawalat with any other person ; 

| —because tlv: right of another then becomes 
i implicated ; ar-d also, because the fine was 
i decreed by the K .zee — Unhides, the fine paid 
l by the patron on his account stands as a 
! valuable cons’deraiion, in the same manner 
| as the return for a gift ; whence he has it not 
| in his power to turn from his patron, in the 
| same manner as a donor, after receiving a 
; return, cinr.ot recede from, his gift,—In the 
j same manner also, the child of the client 
! cannot turn from t e patron who has paid a 
1 fine on account of its fathc- ; and so likewise, 

! if the patron pav a fine on account of the child 
. of his client, neither the client not his child 
j can afterwards turn from the patron, because 
with regard to the Willa Mawalat they are 
as on? person. 

A freed man cannot engage in a contract of 
Mawalat. —An emancipated slave, as having 
a Mawla in his emancipator, is not at liberty 
to enter into a contract of Mawalat with 
any person ; because the Willa of Manumis¬ 
sion is binding, whereas the Willa of Ma¬ 
walat is not so; and during the existence of 
a thing which is forcible and binding, a 
thing which is not so cannot lake place. 
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OF IKRAH, OR COMPULSION, 

The nature of compulsion defined — Ikrah, 
or compulsion, applies to case where the 
compelier has it in his power to execute 
what he threatens,—whether he [the com- 
peiler] be the Sultan, or any other person, as 
a thief (for instance)—The reason ot this is, 
Ihit co.npuls.on implies an act which men 
cscrcts^ upon others, and in consequence of 
which the will of ihc other is set at nought, 
at the same tune that his pi-wer of action 
still remains —Now this characteristic does 
not exist union tlu other (nm:ly, the person 
comp died) be pat in fear, and apprehend 
that if he do not perf jr n what th/ compelier 
desires, the threatened evil will fall upon 
him;—and thi* fear and apprehension can* 
n it take place unless the compcller be 
possessed of power to carry his menace into 
execution ; but provided this oower docs 
exist, it is of no importance w ether it exist 
in the Multan or in any other person Wan 
resp?ct to what is recorded from Haneda, 
that 'compulsion cannot proceed from any 
except the Sultan/* the learned remark that 
this difference originates merely in the 
difference of times, and not in any difference 
of argument ; for in his time none possos ed 
power except the Sultan, but afterwards 
changes took place with respect to the cus¬ 
toms of mankind.—It is to be observed that, 
in the same manner as it is essential, to the 
establishment of compulsion, that the com* 
pellor be able to carry his menace into exe¬ 
cution, so likewise it is requisite that the 
person compelled be in fear that the thing 
threatened will actually take place ; and 
this fear is not suppjseJ except it appear 
most probable to the person compelled that 
the co npeller will execute what he has 
threatened, so as to force and constrain hitn 
to the performance of the act. which the 
compiler requires of him. 

Apersonjorcedmtoa contract may after¬ 
wards dissolve it —Ik a persen exercise com* 
puision upon another, by cutting* boating or 
imprisonment, with a view to make him sell 
his property, or purchase merchandise, or 
acknowledge a debt of one thousand dirms 
to a particular person, or let his house to 
hire, and this other accordingly sell his pro¬ 
pel ty, purchase merchandise or so forth, he 
has it afterwards at his option cither to ad¬ 
here to the contract into which he has been 
so compelled or to dissolve it, and take back 
or restore the article purchased or sold; 
because ono essential to the validity of any 
of these contracts is that it have the consent 
of both parties, which is not the case here, 
as the compulsion by blows or other means 
rather occasions a dissent; and the contract 
it therefore invalid. 

Unless the means of compulsion be trifling, 
—(This rule, however, does not hold where 
the compulsion consists only of a tingle 
blow, or of imprisonment for a single day, 


since fear is not usually excited by this 
degree of beating or confinement. Compul¬ 
sion, therefore, is not established by a single 
blow, or a single day's imprisonment:—unless 
the compelled be a person of rank, to whom 
such a degree of beating or confinement 
would appear detrimental or disgraceful; for 
with respect to such a person compulsion is 
established by tins degree of violence, as by 
it his volition is destroyed.) 

The purchaser becomes proprietor of goods 
sold upon compulsion —In the same manner, 
also, an acknowledgment extorted by any of 
theaoove inodes of compulsion is invalid; 
bee i use acknowledgment is a species of 
proof, inasmuch as truth is more probable, in 
^ckricwledgn'cnt, than falsehood ; but in a 
ca^e of compulsion falsehood is most probable 
a> a man will acknowledge falsely where, by 
so doing he may avoid injury. 

An acknowledgment extorted by compul¬ 
sion is invalid. Where a person sells goods 
by compulsion, as above stated; and makes 
delivery of them under the influence of such 
compulsion, the purchaser becomes proprietor 
of them, according to our doctors —Ziffer 
maintains that he does not become proprietor, 
because a sale by co n pulsion depends, for its 
validity, upon the assent of the seller, and 
a sale so circumstanced cannot endow with a 
ri"ht of property until such assent be signi¬ 
fied. The argument of our doctors is that, 
in the case in qu stion, the pillar of sale 
(signified by proposal and acceptance) has 
proceeded from fit persons with respect to a 
fit subject ; the sale being merely invalid, 
from a want of one of the essentials of sale, 
namely, the mutual consent of the parties ; 
and the purchaser, in an invalid sale, be¬ 
comes proprietor of the article upon obtain¬ 
ing possession of it : whence it is that if a 
person take nossession of a slave purchased 
under an invalid c intract, and then eman¬ 
cipate him, or perform such other act with 
respect to him as cannot afterwards be mi- 
nulled, it is valid, and he must pay the selier 
the value, as is the rule in all cases of in¬ 
valid sale.—After the compu'sion has ceased, 
however, if the seller signify his assent, the 
sale then becomes lawful and valid, because 
by such assent the causes of invalidity 
(namely, compulsion and unwillingness) are 
removed 

But the seller may resums the article, 
provided he does not signify Jrs assent to 
the sab —Where a person thus sells his 
property by compulsion, he has still a right, 
as long as he does not signify his absent to 
the sale, to take back the article, although 
the purchaser should have sold it into the 
hands of another person.—It is otherwise in 
all other cases of invalid sale; for in those 
after the purchaser has sold the article; the 
sel er has no right to take it back ; because 
the invalidity of sale in those cases 1$ on 
account of the right of the law; and when 
the purchaser sells the article to any third 
person, the right of that person becomes 
involved in this second contract ; and kis 
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right preccedes the right of the law, as the party who received the advance should 
individual is necessitous, whereas the law afterwards readily and willingly deliver the 
is not so.—In a case of compulsion, on the article for which the advance had been paid, 
contrary, the invalidity of the sale is on his so doing is an argument of the validity 
account of the right of the seller ; and as he of the transaction. It is otherwise where 
is an individual, it follows that, in this case, one person compels another to make a gift, 
notwithstanding the right of the second saying to him, 11 make a gift of this article 
purchaser be involved in the second con- to such a person,”—hut without adding to 
tract, still both rights are upon a par, as the word gift “and delivery,” and the per- 
being both rights of the individual ; and son thus compelled make gift and delivery 
consequently, the right of the first cannot be of the article to the person named; for such 
annulled by the right of the second. gift is utteily null, because the design of the 

Case of a W affa sale. — It is to be observed compeller is that the donee shall be endowed 
that some consider a Waffa sale* to be in- | with a right in the article upon the instant 

valid, in the same manner as a compelled j of donation; and this design cannot be 

sale, and apply to it tire rules of sale by obtained, in a case of gilt, but by delivery 
compulsion ; whence (according to them) if of the article to the person specified. In 
the purchaser in a Waffa sate sell the article ; a case of sale by compulsion, on the other 
purchased, the sale so made by him may be hand, the end of the compeller is obtained 
broken through, as the invalidity of the sale, ; on the instant of compelling the party to 
in this case* is on account of the non-consent accede to the contract of sale Gift upon 
of the seUer 9 in the same manner a* in a compulsion, therefore, comprehends a de¬ 
case of compulsion —Waffa sale is where the \ livery of the article to the donee ; whereas 

seller say? to the purchaser, "I sell you this ! sale upon compulsion does not comprehend 

article in lieu of the debt I owe you, in this a delivery of the article sold to the pur- 
way, that upon may paying the debt the chaser,—whence it is that if the seller, after 
article is mine ”—Some determine this to be, j seceding to the contract from compulsion, 
in fact, a contract of pawn; for between it j make delivery of the arttcle without com- 
and pawn there is no manner of difference, pulsion, the sale is rendered valid by such 
as; although the parties denominate it a sale, ; deIiver\, —whereas the gift in question is 
still the intention is, in effect, a pawn. Now I no t rendered valid by a delivery of the article 
in all acts regard is paid to the spirit and ! to the donee. 

intenion ; and the spirit and intention of But it is not valid if he he compelled to 
pawn exist in this instance,—whence it is receive it.— If, in a case of compulsion, the 
that the seller is at liberty to resume the i seller take possession of the price by corn- 
article from the purchaser upon paying his pulsion, such receipt does not render the sale 
debt to him,—Some, again, consider a Waffa valid; and it is accordingiy incumbent on 
sale to be utterly null, as the purchaser, in him to return the price to the purchaser, if it 
the case in question, resembles a person in remain in his hands, because of the contract 
jest since he (like a jester) repeats the words being invalid. If, ho we very, the price have 
of sale, at the same time that the effect and be en l ostf or have perished in his hands, 
purpose of sale are not within his design nothing can be taken from him in lieu of it, 

Such sale is tnerefore utterly null and void, because it was merely a trust with him, in- 

in the same manner as a sale made in jest asmuch as he took possession of it by consent 
The Haneefite doctors of Samarcand, on the of the proprietor, namely, the purchase, 
other hand, h >ld a W<ffa sale to be both A sale in uriuc/t the seller is compelled, but 
valid and useful, as it is a species of sale not pureluu-vr, leaves the latter respon- 

commonly practised from necessity and Sl b\ e f or the article, in case it be lost in his 

convenience, and is attended with advantage I hands.—I f one person compel an other to 
in regard to some effects of sale, such as the ! se u an article to a third person, but do not 
use of the article, although the purchaser j CO mpel this person to purchase the article, 
cannot lawfully dispose of it and it afterwards perish in the purchaser's 

A compelled sale is rende ed valid if the | ian ds he [the purchaser] is responsible to 
seler willingly receive the price —If, in a the sc \\ er f or t he value, as the article is 

case of compulsion, th-* seller take possesion insured in his hands, such being the law of 

o* the price readily and willingly, the sale inva lid sale, It is to be ob>erved, however, 
is valid, as his thust taking possession of the that in this case the sellur is at liberty to 
price is an argument of its validity; in the ta k e the compensation from the compeler ; 
same manner as where, in a suspended sale, because as it was (in a manner) he who gave 
the seller readily and willingly receives the the article to the purchaser, it may be said 
price of the article, such receipt argues t h at it is he who has lost or destroyed the 
the validity of the sale—So, likewise, if a seller's property. In short, the seller, in 
person advancing part of the pric* conclude t h e case in question, is at ful liberty to take 
a Siihm contract by compulsion, and the the compensation from either of the two; in 

_ ___ __ the same manner as the proprietor of an 

usurped article is at liberty to take his com- 
* Literally,”* security sale;” so termed pensation from either party, where the article 

because, by it, the seller insures to the pur- has first been usurped from him, and then 

chaser the debt he ewes him, usurped by some other from the first ururper. 
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if, however the seller take his compensation 
from the compeller, he [the compeller] is 
entitled to recover the value from the pur¬ 
chaser, since, in consequence of paying the 
compensation for the article, he stands as 
substitute to the seller.—It is to be observed 
that, in a case of usurpation, if the usurper 
sell the article to Amroo, and he (again) sell 
it to Khalid, and he (again) sell it to Bikroo, 
and so on, from hand to hand, and the pro¬ 
prietor take his compensation from Khalid 
(for instance), in the case every purchase 
subsequent to that of Khalid is legal and 
valid ; because as Khalid, in consequence 
of paying the compensation, becomes pro¬ 
prietor of the usurped article, he then appears 
to have sold his own property; where as every 
purchase made before, and even the purchase 
of Khalid himself, is invalid : because the 
article usurped becomes the property of 
Khalid, bv retrospect, from the time only 
that he took possession of it. It is other¬ 
wise whore similar circumstances follow a 
compulsive sale ; for if, in such case, the 
party compelled (namely, the first seller) 
signify his assent to any one of the subse¬ 
quent contracts, every other contract ante¬ 
cedent to that one is valid, and so likewise 
every subsequent contract ; because the in¬ 
validity of these contracts was on account 
of the right of the proprietor, as he had sold 
his property upon compulsion ; and he there¬ 
fore possesses a right to resume the property, 
until he signify his assent : but upon his 
assenting to any of these contracts, he re¬ 
linquishes this right ; and all the contracts 
become valid of course. 

Section 

A person may lawfully eat or drink a 
prohibited article , upon a compulsion which 
threatens life or limb. —If one person use 
compulsion towards another, by imprison¬ 
ment or blows; with a view to make him eat 
carrion or drink wine, still it is not lawful 
for the person thus compelled to eat or drink 
of those articles,—unless he be threatened 
with something dangerous to life or limb, in 
which case he may lawfully do so and the 
same rule obtains if compulsion be used 
to make a person eat blood or pork ;—because 
the eating of such prohibited articles is not 
permitted except in cases of extremity, such 
as famine, since in any other case the 
argument of illegality still endures. Now 
extremity, or unavoidable necessity, do not 
exist, to require the eating or drinking of 
the article, except the not eating it be at¬ 
tended with danger to life or limb ; but as 
the eating or drinking is in such case 
permitted, it follows that it is so permitted 
where this danger is to be apprehended from 
imprisonment or blows. Neither is the 
person, who is thus put in fear, under any 
obligation to suffer the thing menaced ; but 
rather, if he do suffer it, and refrain from 
eating or drinking the prohibited article 
until he die, or lose any of his limbs, he is 
an offender ; because as, under such circum- 
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stances, the eating or drinking is permitted 
to him, it follows that, if he refuse, he is an 
accessory with another to his own destruction, 
and is consequently an offender, in the same 
manner as if he were to refrain from eating 
carrion when perishing for hunger. Aboo 
Yoosaf maintains that he would not be an 
offender from persisting, unto death or dis¬ 
memberment, in his refusal ; because the 
eating or drinking, in the case in question 
is merely licensed (since the articles still 
continue prohibited).—whereas the refrain¬ 
ing from them is an observance of the law ; 
and consequently, in persisting to refuse, he 
acts in obedience to the law.— To this, how¬ 
ever, it may be replied, that in the case in 
question the illegality no longer remains ; 
because, as a situation of compulsion or in¬ 
dispensable necessity is particularly excepted 
in the Koran, it follows that under the cir¬ 
cumstances here described the argument of 
illegality does not exist : hence the eating is 
positively lawful, and not merely lincensed. It 
is to be remarked, however, that in the case in 
question the compelled person is an offender 
only where he knows the eating to be lawful 
and nevertheless refrains : because as its 
legality is a matter of a concealed nature, it 
follows that he stands excused, from ignorance. 
—in the same manner as men are excused for 
omissions or neglects, from ignorance, in the 
beginning of their conversion to the faith, 
or during their residence in a hostile country. 

A person must not declare himself an tn- 
fidel, or revile the Prophet, upon compulsion , 
unless he be in danger of otherwise losing life 
or limb.-I f one person compel another to 
turn infidel, or to revile the Prophet, by 
imprisonment of blows, still compulsion [in 
its legal and exculpatory sense] is not estab¬ 
lished ; but if he menace him with some¬ 
thing which puts him in fear, and gives room 
to apprehend danger to life or limb, in this 
case compulsion is established.—The reason 
of this is; that as by mere blows or imprison¬ 
ment compulsion is not established with 
regard to eating prohibited meats (as was 
before explained), it follows that it is not 
established with regard to infidelity a fortiori, 
since the illegality of infidelity is much 
greater. When, therefore; a person is put 
in fear for his life or limbs, so as that 
compulsion is established, it is lawful for 
him to make an exhibition of infidelity 
(that is, to repeat infidel expressions),— 
and if he merely exhibit this with his lips, 
but keep his heart steady in the faith, 
he is not an offender ; because when Amar 
had fallen into the hands of the infidels 
and they had compelled him to revile the 
Prophet, he said to him. "If you find your 
heart still firm in the faith, your uttering 
infidel expression is immaterial nay, i? 
they again should compel you, you may 
again repeat such infidel expressions 
and a passage in the Koran was also re¬ 
vealed to the same effect. Another reason 
is that by uttering infidel expressions faith 
is not destroyed, since the actual faith 
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(by which it is understood rectitude of 
heart) still continues unaffected, and if he 
were to refuse uttering such infidel expres¬ 
sions he would incur actual destruction, as 
the infidels would in that case dismember 
or put him to death.—Yet if he persist in 
refusing unto death, he has a claim to merit, 
and is entitled to his reward; because Jeeb 
persevered in refusing, and suffered death 
in consequence ; and the Prophet gave him 
the name of Seyd al Shaheed [the martyr], 
and declared, in afterwards speaking of him, 
4 'he is my friend in heaven and also 
because, in thus acting, his honour is effec¬ 
tually preserved. A refusal, moreover, for 
the sake of religion, to utter any infidel 
expressions, is an observance of the law : 
in opposition to the case before stated, as 
there the eating of carrion, or so forth, is 
positively lawful, because of the exception 
cited on that subject. 

A person destroying the property of another 
upon compulsion is not responsible ; but the 
comp ell er is so.—I f one person compel another 
to destroy the property of a Mussulman, by 
menacing him with something dangerous to 
life of limb, it is lawful for the person so 
compelled to destroy that property : because 
the property of another is made lawful to us 
in all cases of necessity (such as in a situa¬ 
tion of famine for instance), and in the case 
in question this necessity is established.— 
The owner of the property must in this 
instance take the compensation from the 
compeller : because the compelled is merely 
the instrument of the compeller in any 
point where he is capable of being so; and 
the destruction of property is of that 
nature. 

A person murdering another upon com¬ 
pulsion is an offender ; but the compeller is 
liable to retaliation —If one person compel 
another, by mencing him with death, to 
murder a third person, still it is not lawful 
for the person so menaced to commit the 
murder, but he must rather refuse, even 
unto death.—If therefore, he notwithstand¬ 
ing commit the murder, he is an offender, 
since the slaving of a Mussulman is not per¬ 
mitted under any necesssity whatever.—In 
this case, however, the retaliation is upon 
the compeller, if the murder be wilful.— 
The compiler of the Hedaya remarks that 
this is according to Haneefa and Mohammed ; 
and that Ziffer, on the contrary, maintains 
that the retaliation, is upon the compelled 
person ;—whereas Aboo Yoosaf holds that 
there is no retaliation upon either party — 
andShafei (on the contrary) contends that 
it is incurred by both.—The argument of 
Ziffer is. that the act of murder has pro¬ 
ceeded from the compelled person, both de- 
facto and duo animo, and the law, also, 
has attached to him the effect of it, namely, 
criminality : consequently he incurs retalia¬ 
tion—(It is otherwise in the case of destroy¬ 
ing the property of another upon compulsion; 
since as the law has not attached the effect 
thereof, namely, the criminality, to him, it 


is consequently referred to another, namel> 
the compeller) Such also is the argument 
of Shafei for awarding retaliation upon the 
compelled person : and his argument for 
awarding it upon the compeller is, that from 
him proceeded the moving cause of the mur¬ 
der, as the compulsion was the cause of it ; 
and the moving cause in murder stands (ac¬ 
cording to him) subject to the sanrie rule 
with the actual perpetration ;—as in the 
case of witnesses whose evidence induces 
retaliation ; in other words, if two witnesses 
give evidence of a wilful murder, and in 
conformity with their testimony retaliation 
be executed upon the accused, and the per¬ 
son to whose murder they had borne testi¬ 
mony afterwards prove to be still living, 
those witnesses arc then put to death in 
retaliation. The argument of Aboo Yoosaf 
is that concerning the propriety of awarding 
retaliation upon the compelled person there 
is a doubt ; and, in the same manner, there 
is also a doubt concerning the propriety of 
awarding it upon the compeller ; for in one 
way the view is to fix the murder upon the 
compelled, because of his being an offender, 
and it is also fixed upon the compeller, 
because of his being the mover :—thus a 
doubt opposes itself with respect to each ; 
and hence neither of them is liable to re¬ 
taliation. The argument of Haneefa and 
Mohammad is that the compelled person is 
in this instance, forced to the commission of 
the murder by a natural instinct, which 
! leads a man to prefer his own life to that of 
another : and he must therefore, as for as is 
possible, be regarded as the instrument of 
the compeller. He is accordingly considered 
as his instrument in the commission of the 
murder, in the manner of a weapon. He 
cannot, however, be his instrument with 
regard to the criminality of the murder, in 
such a way as that no part of the crimi¬ 
nality would attach to himself, but the whole 
be imputable to the compeller ; and hence 
the murder, with regard to its criminality, 
is restricted to the person compelled.—This 
is therefore in some measure analogous to a 
case of compulsive manumissinn,—or of a 
person compelling a Magian to slaughter a 
goat : that is to say, if one person compel 
another to emancipate his slave, and he 
emancipate him accordingly, in this case the 
emancipation is referred and imputed to the 
! compeller, whence he is answerable for the 
! value of the slave,—but the emancipation is 
! imputed to the compelled with regard to the 
execution of it, for if it were in this respect 
also imputed to the compeller, the slave 
would not become free;—and, in the same 
j manner, if a person compel a Magian, or 
! other idolator, to slaughter the goat of 
i another, his act is referred and imputed to 
the compeller, with regard to the destruc¬ 
tion of the property, but not with regard to 
a lawful Zabbah, whence the goat is pro- 

*Arab. Zabbah. (It is fully explained 
under its proper head.) 
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hibited and carrion :—and so likewise, in the 
case in question, the act of the compelled 
person is imputed to the cimpeller with re¬ 
spect to the destruction, not with regard to 
the criminality. 

Cas.e * 0 / compelled divorce or emancipa¬ 
tion. — If one person compel another to di¬ 
vorce his wife, or to emancipate his slave, 
and this person accordingly divorce his wife 
or emancipate his slave, such divorce or 
emancipation takes effect, according to our 
doctors ; in opposition to the opinion of 
Shafei as has been alreadv stated under 
the head of Divorce. —In the case of 
compulsive manumission, the person com¬ 
pelled is entitled to take the value of the 
slave from the compeller, because as in this 
case the compelled admits of being consi¬ 
dered as the instrument of the compeller 
with regard to the destruction of property; 
to him such destruction is accordingly re¬ 
ferred and imputed. Hence he is at liberty 
to seek a compensation from the compeller, 
whether rich or poor ; and the slave is not 
liable to emancipatory labour, as that could 
only be due from him either with a view^ to 
his emancipation, or on account of the right 
of some other person being involved in him, 
neither of which motives exist in the present 
instance—It is also to be observed that the 
compeller, in this case, is not entitled to 
take from the slave his value as paid to his 
proprietor ; because as he I"the compeller] is 
sued on the score of a destruction of the 
slave, it may therefore be said that he has 
fas it were) murdered or made away with 
the slave ; and he [the slave] consecjuently 
cannot he responsible —In the case of com¬ 
pelled divorce, also, the person compelled is 
entitled to take from the compeller half the 
dower, provided the divorce be before con¬ 
summation ;—or, if no dower was men¬ 
tioned in the marriage contract, he mav 
take from him that for which he is himself 
in such case responsible, namelv, a Matat, or 
present, as that is what he incurs by the 
divorce*—Tt is otherwise where the com¬ 
pelled divorce is pronounced after consum¬ 
mation ; for in that case the dower has been 
alreadv made due bv the consummation, and 
is not mad® so hv the divorce. 

Ctise of a compelled omv>mttnent of agency 
for divorce or emanciption.' —Tf a person, 
upon compulsion, create another his agent 
for divorce or ^mancipation, and the a<?ent 
divoce the wife, or emancipate the slave, 
of the person thus compelled to authorize 
him, such divorce or manumission is valid, 
on a favourable construction ; because a 
compelled contract or commission, provided 
it he su'-h as is rendered invalid bv involving 
an invalid condition; is invalidated hv the 
compulsion : hut a commission of agency is 
not rendered invalid by involving an invalid 
condition.—Tn the case of divorce, the com¬ 
pelled constituent is entitled to take half the 
dower from the compeller,—and, in the case 


* See Vol. I., p. 464. 


of manumission, to take from the compeller 
the value of the slave; because in both cases 
the end and design of the compiler was to 
destroy the constituent's right \>f property, 
in performing the act for which ho appointeth 
him agent. 

No deed, in itself irrversib!e 9 can be ex¬ 
tracted after being executed by compulsion .— 
It is to observed, as a rule, that in all 
deeds or contracts which, after engagement, 
do not admit of reversal or dissolution, 
compulsion has no effect whatever, but they 
are equally obligatory and under com¬ 
pulsion as otherwise Hence compulsion 
has no operation upon a vow, since this (un¬ 
less it be of a suspended nature) incapable 
of dissolution ; and accordingly, the person 
compelled into such a vow is not entiled to 
take any thing whatever from the compeller, 
in consideration of the loss he incurs by 
such vow.—In the same manner, also, com¬ 
pulsion is attended with no effect in oaths, 
or in Zihar, as those do not admit of retrac¬ 
tion : and reversal of divorce and Aila are 
also subject to the same rule, as well as a 
recantation of an Aila oath at the time of 
making the assertation. In Khoola, also, 
as being a suspension of divorce on the part 
of the husband (for he suspends it on the 
payment of the consideration), compulsion is 
attended with no effect, since it is incapable 
of reversal or dissolution ; and accordingly, 
if the husband be compelled into it, not the 
wife, she is answerable for the consideration, 
since she assents to it, as having undertaken 
for it without compulsion. 

Whoredom by compulsion incurs punish¬ 
ment. —-If a person upon compulsion, commit 
whoredom, he is liable to punishment, accord¬ 
ing to Haneefa.—except where the compeller 
is a Sultan —The two disciples, on the con¬ 
trary, maintain that he is not liable to 
punishment in either case. 

Case of apostacy upon compulsion.—I f a 
person, upon compulsion, become an apostate 
by pronouncing a renunciation of the faith, 
yet his wife is not separated from him, be¬ 
cause apostacy has a connexion with belief, 
whence if his mental faith continue firm, he 
does not become an infidel^by the mere verbal 
renunciation.—In the case in question, more¬ 
over, his infidelity is dubious, and conse¬ 
quently his wife is not separated from him, be¬ 
cause of the doubt.—If, therefore, the husband 
and wife differ, she insisting that she has been 
separated, and he that his renunciation was 
only pronounced outwardly, but that this faith 
still remains firm, his declaration must be 
credited ; because a declaration of apostacy 
is never used with a view to effect a matri¬ 
monial separation, but merely signifies a 
change of belief; and the compulsion, on the 
other hand, affords an argument that the 
belief has not been altered consequently 
his declaration must be credited.—It is other 
wise with respect to a man turning Mussul¬ 
man upon compulsion; as a man who embraces 
the faith upon compulsion is nevertheless 
admttied to be a Mussulman, because of the 
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possibility that his faith accords with his 
words.—In short, in both cases (namely, com¬ 
pulsion to apostacy, and compulsion to Islam) 
a preference is given to Islam, as it is the 
superior, and cannot be overcome.—What 
is here advanced relates merely to the award 
of the Kazee ;* for with God, if the person 
do not believe in his heart, he is not a Mus¬ 
sulman. 

Case of Islam upon compulsion, —If a per¬ 
son become a Mussulman upon compulsion, 
so as to decreed a Mussulman, and 
afterwards apostatize, still he is not worthy 
of death, since his Islam is doubtful, and 
doubt prevents the execution of death upon 
him. 

Case of a husband acknowledging his having 
apostatized upon compulsion. —If a person, 
after having made, upon compulsion, a decla¬ 
ration of infidelity, should say to his wife, 
who claims a separation, "I said a thing in 
which I was not serious” in other words, 
(‘T spoke falsely”), in this case his wife is 
separated from him in the conception of the 
Kazee,t and he [the Kazeel must issue a 
decree accordingly, although there be no sepa¬ 
ration before God —The reason of this is. that 
from his acknowledgment it is established 
that he was not compelled into his declara¬ 
tion, but made it without compulsion, as the 
compeller used compulsion towards him not 
with a view to extort the declaration from 
him, but with a view to make him change 
his faith; and as he, of his own choice, 
made the declaration of infidelity, and his 
wife claims a separation, his allegtion that 
"he intended nothing” cannot be credited 
with the Kazee, who must therefore issue a 
decree of separation, although there be no 
separation in the sight of God. —If, on the 
other hand, he allege that " he intended 
merely to fulfil the design of the compeller, 
namely, to make a declaration of infidelity, 
at the same time that he spoke under a 
mental reservation,” in this case his wife 
is separated from him both with the Kazee, 
and also in the sight of God ; because in this 
case he appears to have made a serious 
declaration of infidelity, notwithstanding he 
may have screened himself under the mental 
reservation.—In the same manner: if a per¬ 
son compel another to worship a cross, or to 
revile the holy person of the Prophet, and 
he do so accordingly, and afterwards plead 
that ” his design in worshipping was the 
worship of God,” —or ”by Mohammed he 
ment some other than the Prophet,” his 
wife, claiming separation, is separated from 
him with the Kazee, but not in the sight of 
God ;—whereas if he were thus to worship a 
cross, or to revile the Prophet, under a mere 
mental reservation his wife would be sepa¬ 
rated from him both with the Kazee, and also 
in the sight of God, for the reasons above 
stated. 


• That is, "relates to the mere point of 
law.” 

f That is, "in the eye of the law.” 


BOOK XXXV 

OF HIJR, OR INHIBITION. 

Definition of the term. — Hijr, in its primi¬ 
tive sense, means interdiction or prevention. 
In the language of the law it signifies an 
interdiction of action, with respect to a par¬ 
ticular person, who is either an infant, an 
idiot, or a slave.—the causes of inhibition 
being three,—infancy, insanity, and ser¬ 
vitude. 

Chap. I.—Introductory. 

Chap. II.—Of Inhibition from Weakness 
of Mind. 

Chap III.—Of Inhibition on account of 
Debt. 

CHAPTER I. 

Inhibition operates upon infants, slaves , 
and lunatics.— The acts of an infant are not 
lawful unless authorized by his guardian, nor 
the act of a slave unless authorized by his 
master ;—and the acts of a lunatic, who has 
no lucid intervals, are not at all lawful The 
acts of an infant are unlawful, because of the 
defect in his understanding ; but the license 
or authority of his guardian is a mark of his 
capacity: whence it is that in virtue thereof 
an infant is accounted the same as an adult. 
The illegality of the acts of a female or male 
slave is founded on a regard to the right of 
the owner :—for if their acts (such as pur¬ 
chase and sale) were valid and efficient, they 
would be liable to debt, and their creditors 
might appropriate their acquisition, or even 
sell their persons for the discharge of their 
demands, whence the master's advantage 
would be defeated. If, however, the master 
signify his assent to their acts, he thereby 
agrees to the destruction of his right. With 
respect to the acts of a lunatic, they are not 
lawful under any circumstance, as he is 
utterly incompetent to act at all, although 
his guardian should agree to his so doing. 
It is otherwise with respect to a slave or an 
infant : for a slave is possessed of personal 
competency, and there is hope of an infant in 
due time attaining that competency,-—whence 
there is an evident difference between those 
and lunatics. 

Whence purchase or the sale by them requires 
the assent of their immediate superior. — If a 
slave, an infant ora lunatic, should sell or 
purchase any article, knowing at the time 
the nature of ourchase and sale, and intend¬ 
ing one or other of those, the guardian, or 
other immediate superior, has it at his option 
either to give his assent if he see it advis¬ 
able, or to annul the bargain ; because, as 
the control and suspension with regard to 
the act9 of a slave are on account of the right 
of his mastei, it follows that he has an option 
with respect to them ; and as the same con- 


*Arab. tr serrif, meaning transactions of 
any kind, such as purchase, sale, cr so forth. 
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trol and suspension as to the acts of an 
infant or a lunatic are with a view to the 
security of their interest, their guardians are 
therefore to examine and attend to what may 
be good for them in their acts. It is requisite, 
morever, that the persons here described 
know the nature of sale, in order that the 
pillar of the contract may exist, and the sale 
be concluded so far as to remain suspended 
upon the guardian’s consent ;— and a luntic 
sometimes knows the nature of sale, and 
designs it, although he be incapable of dis¬ 
tinguishing between the profit and loss 
attending it.—(A lunatic of this description I 
is termed a Matooa ;—and his agency is like¬ 
wise valid,—as has been already mentioned 
in treating of agency.) 

Objection. —-Suspense obtains only in sale; 
the original rule in purchase being that it 
takes effect upon the agent :* but in the 
present instance, purchase by an infant or a 
lunatic depends upon the ascent of the guar¬ 
dian, in the same manner as sale by them. 

Reply. —The non-suspense of purchase is 
only where its taking effect upon the agent 
is possible, as in the case of purchase by a 
Fazoolee, or unauthorized person ; but in the 
case in question it is impossible that the 
purchase should take effect upon the agent, 
because of his incompetency where he is an 
infant or a lunatic, and because of the injury 
to the master where he is slave.—Purchase 
by them, therefore, is also suspended. 

But it operates upon them with respect to 
words only, not with respect to acts. —It is to 
be observed that the three disqualifications 
in question, namely, infancy, insanity, and 
servitude, occasion inhibition with respect to 
words, but not with respect to actsjf because 
acts, upon proceeding from the actor, are 
existent and perceptible, whereas mere words, 
such as purchase, sale, and so forth, are 
accounted existent only where they are of 
lawful force and authority, which depends 
upon the design of them, a thing which, 
in the case of infants and lunatics, is not 
regarded, because of their want of under¬ 
standing; or in the case of slaves, because 
of the injury to their master.—In short, the 
disqualifications here considered occasion in¬ 
hibition with respect to speech, but not with 
respect to actions ;—unless, however, those 
be of such nature as to induce an effect 
liable to prevention from the existence of a 
doubt, such as punishment or retaliation, in 
which case infancy or lunacy occasion inhi¬ 
bition; whence it is that infants or lunatics 
are not liable to punishment or retaliation, 
since no regard is paid to their design. 


Arab. Mobashir : meaning the actor or 
performer of any thing; whence, in treating 

?'T'u ri, ? les# i 1 * 18 tfsnskted the perpetrator. 
( rhe translator thinks it is proper to explain 
this distinction, because of the equivocal 
nature of the term agent.) 

t Arab. Ifyal. Meaning overt acts, such 
as a destruction of property, *nd so forth. 


All contracts or acknowledgments by an 
infant or lunatic are invalid ; and so like - 
wise divorce or manumission pronounced by 
them. —No contract entered into, nor acknow¬ 
ledgment made by an infant or lunatic is 
valid, for the reason before assigned ;— 
and, in the same manner, divorce or manu¬ 
mission pronounced by them does not take 
place, the Prophet having said, " every 
divorce takes place except that pronounced 
by an infant.”—It is to be observed, more¬ 
over, that manumission is peculiarly pre¬ 
judicial :—and an infant does not understand 
the nature of divorce, as not being capable 
of desire; and his guardian cannot possibly 
know whether the infant and his wife may 
not agree together after he attains maturity. 
—Hence the divorce or manumission pro¬ 
nounced by an infant are not suspended, in 
their effect, upon the consent of the guar¬ 
dian. 

Or by their guardians on their behalf .— 
Ip, also, the guardian himself pronounce a 
divorce upon the infant’s wife, or grant manu¬ 
mission to his slave, it does not take place:— 
in opposition to other acts, such as purchase, 
sale, and so forth. 

They are responsible for destruction of 
property. —Ip an infant or a lunatic destroy 
any thing, they are liable to make a recom¬ 
pense, in order that the right of the owner 
may be preserved. The ground of this is 
that destruction occasions responsibility, in¬ 
dependent of the intention or design:—as 
where, for instance, a man’s property is 
destroyed, from being fallen upon by a per¬ 
son walking in his sleep, or from the falling 
of an inclined wall, after due warning; in 
which cases ihe sleeper or the owner of the 
wall are responsible, although they did not 
design the destruction. 

Acknowledgment by a slave affects him¬ 
self, not his master; and takes effect upon 
him on his becoming free— An acknowledg¬ 
ment made by a slave is efficint with 
respect to the slave himself, because of his 
competency; but it is inefficient with re¬ 
spect to his master, from tenderness to his 
right; for if he were liable to be affected by 
it, the debt or obligation contracted by the 
slave’s acknowledgment would attach to his 
[the slave’s] person or to his acquisitions, 
which would be destructive of his [the 
master's] property.—If, therefore, a slave 
make an acknowledgment concerding pro¬ 
perty such property is obligatory upon him 
after he shall become free; because a slave 
is in. himself competent to make a valid 
acknowledgment, the validity of which is 
however obstructed by the right of his 
master; but that right is extinguished 
upon his becoming free, and consequently 
the obstruction then ceases to exist. 

Or on the instant, if it induce punishment 
or retaliation. —If a slave make an acknow¬ 
ledgment inducing punishment or retalia¬ 
tion, those are executed upon him on the 
instant, since he is accounted free with 
respect to his blood, whence it is that his 
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master’s acknowledgment affecting his blood 
is not admitted. 

Divorce pronounced by him ts valid .— 
Divorce pronounced by a slave is valid and 
efficient; because of the saving [of the Pro¬ 
phet 1 before quoted; and also because the 
Prophet has said, " a slave and a Mokatib 
are not masters of any thing except divorce.” 
-—Besides, as a slave knows what is advis¬ 
able for him with regard to divorcing his 
wife, he is therefore competent to that act. 
His master's right of property in him, more¬ 
over, or the advantage ho derives from his 
services,are not liable to be thereby lost or 
defeated.—Divorce by a slave* is therefore 
lawful and effectual. 


CHAPTER II 

ON INHIBITION FROM WEAKNESS OF MIND.* 

/nhtbitton with respect to a prodigal .— 
Haneefa has declared it as his opinion that 
there is no inhibition upon a freeman who is 
sane and adult notwithstanding he be a 
prodigal ; f and also, that the acts of such 
a person, with regard to his property, are 
valid, although he be one of an extravagant 
and careless disposition, who throws away 
his property on objects in which neither his 
interest nor his inclination are concerned. 
A prodigal [Safeeya] signifies one who in 
consequence of a levity of understanding 
acts merely from the impulse of the moment, 
in opposition to the dictates of the law and 
of common sense.—Aboo Yoosaf, Mohammed, 
and Shafei maintain that a prodigal is under 
inhibition, and is interdicted from acting 
with his own property, as he expends his 
substance idly, and in a manner repugnant 
to the dictates of reason. Hence he is placed 
under inhibition for his own advantage, be¬ 
cause of the analogy between him and an 
infant :—nay, he is to be inhibited rather 
than an infant since in an infant careless¬ 
ness and extravagance are only to be appre- 


* Arab. Fisad; meaning fin this place) 
any species of mental depravity (not occa¬ 
sioned by a defect of understanding), or the 
practice of any folly, such as extravagance, 
or so forth. 

fArab. Safeeya. According to the lexicons 
it signifies light-minded. Prodigal may ap¬ 
pear, in many places, to be rather too harsh 
a term. The word ifftght more literally be 
rendered indiscreet, it being frequently op¬ 
posed, in the sequel, to Rasheed, a discreet 
person. As, however, the translator does 
not recollect any sustantive in our language 
perfectly correspondent with this idea, he 
has thought it advisable to adopt that term 
which most nearly answers to the definition 
of the Mussulman doctors, although it be 
not precisely what he could wish. 


hended, whereas in him they are certain,— 
whence it is that he is not entrusted with 
the care of his own property. Besides, if he 
were not under inhibition, there would be 
no advantage in withholding his property, 
since in such case he might still destroy 
what is kept from him by his words or 
declarations. The argument of Haneefa is 
that as a prodigal is still supposed to be a 
person naturally endow’d with sense and 
; understanding, as much as one who acts 
discreetly, he therefore is not subject to in¬ 
hibition anv more than a prudent person. 
The ground of this is, that if the prodigal 
were subject to inhibition (that is, if his 
power of acting were doubted), he would 
be excluded from humanitv and connected 
i with brutes, an exclusion still more injurious 
to him than any extravagance of which he 
could he guilty; and to remedy the smaller 
evil bv the greater would be absurd. If, 
however, in laying an inhibition upon a free 
man who is sane and adult any general evil 
be remedied fsuch as in disqualifying an 
unskilful physician, 'or a profligate magis¬ 
trate, ora mendicant imposter), the inhibi¬ 
tion is lawful (according to what is reported 
from Haneefa), since in this instance the 
smaller evil is used to remedy the greater, 
which is just and reasonable. With respect 
to the argument for inhibition uoon a prodi- 
gal, from the circumstance of his not being 
entrusted with his own property, it is not 
admitted, since inhibition is a still greater 
hardship uoon him than withholding his 
property; for the legality of the smaller 
hardship does not. prove the greater hard¬ 
ship to be legal. In the same manner, also, 
the analogy adduced between a prodigal 
and an infant is not admitted, since an 
infant is incapable of pursuing his own 
advantage, whereas a nrodigal is capable 
of so doing. Besides, although in subject¬ 
ing the prodigal to inhibition his interest 
and advantage be consulted, still, however, 
the law exhibits in one particular a tender¬ 
ness towards him, by enabling him to 'pursue 
his own advantage, which he acts contrary 
to only from the vice or folly of his dis¬ 
position. In withholding his property from 
him, moreover, there is one particular ad¬ 
vantage: for the dissipation of property 
bv extravagance chiefly consists in making 
idle and unnecessary donations; and as his 
making these must depend unon the property 
being in his hands, there is therefore an 
evident advantage in detaining it from him. 

Kdav he imposed hv one magistrate and 
removed by another. —Tf a magistrate lay an 
inhibition upon a prodigal, and the matter 
be referred to another magistrate, and he 
annul the inhibition, and leave the prodigal 
at full libertv. it is lawful ;for the inhibition 
imposed by the former magistrate is merely 
an opinion [Fitwa], not a decree, since to a 
judical decree a plaintiff and a defendant 
are requisite, and those do not exist in the 
present instance. Besides, if the act of the 
magistrate, in thus imposing an inhibition. 
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be considered as a decree, there is a diffe¬ 
rence concerning its being actually such, as 
Haneefa is not of this opinion. It is, how¬ 
ever, incumbent upon the second magistrate, 
in this instance, to maintain the virtue of 
the sentence [of inhibition], in order that it 
may continue in force :—and accordingly, if 
the prodigal perform any act after inhibition, 
and the act in question be referred to the magis¬ 
trate who imposed the inhibition tor to any 
other), and this magistrate issue a decree an¬ 
nulling such act, and again the matter be 
referred to another magistrate, he is bound 
to uphold and adhere to the sentence of the 
first magistrate, and not to annul it ; for as 
the first or other magistrate, upon the matter 
being referred to them, had confirmed and 
subscribed to the sentence of inhibition, it 
cannot afterwards be reversed. 

The properly of a prodigal youth must be 
withheld from him until he attain twenty-five 
years of age. — Haneefa has delivered it as 
his opinion, that if an infant be a prodigal 
at the time of his attaining maturity, his 
property must not be delivered to him until 
he be twenty-live years of age (still, how¬ 
ever, if he should perform any act with 
respect to his property prior to that period, 
it takes effect, since, according to Haneefa, 
prodigals are nor, liable to inhibition) :—but 
upon completing his twenty-fifth year, his 
property must be delivered to him, although 
his discretion should not be ascertained. 
The two disciples maintain that his property 
must not be delivered to him until such 
time as his discretion be fully known ; and 
that in the interim all acts performed by 
him are invalid ; for as mental imbecility is 
the occasion of the obstacle to his power of 
action, it follows that the obstacle continues 
as long as the occasion of it remains ;—as in 
the case of an infant, who remains subject 
to inhibition during the continuance of his 
infancy. The argument of Haneefa is that, 
withholding to property from the person in 
question is intended to operate merely as 
instruction, or as a species of discipline ; and 
it is most probable that a person, after attain¬ 
ing the age mentioned, will not be disposed 1 
to receive instruction, since it frequently 
happens, that a man arrived at those years 
is a grandfather, his son having a son born 
to him : hence in withholding his property 
there is no advantage whatever, since the 
view in withholding it is to make him sub¬ 
mit to instruction, which upon his attaining 
the age mentioned can no longer be answered; 
—and it is therefore indispensable that his 
property be delivered to him. Besides, the 
reason for withholding his property from the 
person in question after he has attained 
maturity, is in consideration of the vestiges 
or remaining impressions of infancy ;—and 
as these continue only in the beginning of 
maturity, and are terminated by time, it 
follows that upon a time passing sufficient 
for this purpose, his property must be deli¬ 
vered to him ;—whence Haneefa maintains 
that if an infant be discrent at the time of 


his majority, and afterwards become pro¬ 
digal, still his property must be delivered to 
him, since the prodigality, in this instance, 
cannot be regarded as a vestige of infancy. 

It is to be observed that as according to 
the tenets of the two disciples, an inhibition 
upon the prodigal in question is valid, it 
follows that a sale concluded by him is of no 
effect, in order that the advantage proposed 
in the inhibition may be obtained. If, how¬ 
ever, the sale be deemed advisable, the 
magistrate must give his assent to it ; be¬ 
cause here the sale possesses all the essentials 
of sale, being suspended in its effect merely 
for the advantage of the prodigal, and from 
a regard to his interest , and as the magis¬ 
trate is appointed his office for the pur¬ 
pose of watching over and consulting the 
interest of the individual, it is therefore re¬ 
quisite that he examine whether the sale be 
advisable, in the same manner as it is his 
duty to investigate into a sale made by an 
infant who intends and is acquainted with 
the nature of sale. 

But a sale concluded by him after ma¬ 
turity t and before inhibition, is valid.—If the 
prodigal, considered in the preceding ex¬ 
ample, conclude a sale before any inhibition 
has been laid upon him by the magistrate 
such sale is valid, according to Aboo Yoosaf, 
since (agreably to his tenets) to render the 
acts of the prodigal invalid, it is requisite 
that the magistrate lay an inhibition upon 
him, in order that inhibition may be fully 
established. According to Mohammed, on the 
contrary, the sale in question is urlawful, 
since (agreeably to his tenets) the prodigal 
is in fact under inhibition after majority, 
as the cause of inhibition, namely prodi¬ 
gality, stands in the place of infancy. The 
same difference of opinion obtains concern¬ 
ing an infant who if discreet at the time of 
attaining majority and afterwards becomes 
prodigal. . 

And he may grant manumtsston. —Ip the 
prodigal in question emancipate his slave, it 
; is valid and effectual, and the slave becomes 
free, according to the two disciples ; whereas 
according to Shafei it is not effectual. In 
short, it is a rule with the two disciples that 
every act liable to be affected by jesting is 
also liable to be affected by inhibition, as 
(on the contrary) any act not affected by 
jesting is not affected by inhibition ; for a 
prodigal is, in effect, a jaster, inasmuch as 
the words of a jester, spoken to an unwise or 
absurd effect, proceed from mere passion or 
waywardness, not from a want of under¬ 
standing, and the same also of a prodigal ; 
and as manumission is one of those things 
not affected by jesting, but valid even when 
spoken in jest, so in the same manner manu¬ 
mission pronounced but a prodigal is valid. 
With Shafei, on the contrary, it is a rule 
that inhibition in consequence of prodi¬ 
gality is in effect the same as inhibition in 
consequence of servitude (whence it is that 
after inhibition in consequence of prodi¬ 
gality no act whatever of the prodigal is valid 
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except divorce* which is effectual in the 
same manner as divorce pronounced by a 
slave) ; and as manumission by a slave is 
invalid* so in the same manner is manumis¬ 
sion by a prodigal. It is to be observed that 
as* according to the two discipies, a manu¬ 
mission pronounced by the prodigal is valid, 
the slave therefore owes to his master (the 
prodigal) emancipatory labour the amount 
of his whole value ; because inhibition is 
laid upon the master with a view to his inte¬ 
rest and advantage ; and as the preservation 
of his interest by a rejection of the manu¬ 
mission itself is impossible it must therefore 
be rejected so far as to subject the slave to 
emancipatory labour for his full value ; in 
the same manner as holds in the case of 
inhibition with respect to a dying person 
for if a dying person emancipate his slave, 
he [the slave] must perform emancipatory 
labour on behalf of the creditors, where the 
person was involved in debt : or on behalf of 
the heirs, for two thirds of hia value, where 
he died free from debt. It is elsewhere 
recorded, from Mohammed, that emancipa¬ 
tory labour is not incumbent upon the slave 
thus emancipated by his master, being a 
prodigal ; for, if it were due from him, it 
could only be so on behalf of the emanci¬ 
pator ; and the law does not authorize the 
obligation of emancipatory labour on behalf 
of the emancipator, but of others. 

Or Tadbeer. — If the prodigal in question 
constitute his slave a Modabbir, it is lawful ; 
because Tadbeer gives a title to manumis¬ 
sion : and as actual manumission, proceed¬ 
ing from a prodigal, is valid, that which 
merely entitles to it is certainly valid.— 
Emancipatory labour, however, is not in¬ 
cumbent upon the Moodabbir during the 
prodigals life, since he still continue his 
property. But if the prodigal die, without 
discretion having been ascertained in him, 
the Modabbir is in that case to perform 
emancipatory labour [to the prodigal's heirs 
or creditors* as the case may be], for the 
value he bore as a Modabbir : because he 
becomes free upon his master's decease, at 
which time he is a Modabbir, and the case is 
therefore the same as if the master had first 
constituted him a Modabbir, and then eman¬ 
cipated him. 

Or claim a child born if his female slave, 
—If the prodigal's female slave bring forth 
a child and he claim it, the parentage is 
established in him, and the child is free, and 
the mother becomes his Am-Walid ; for as 
the prodigal has occasion to make the claim 
in question, with a view to posterity, he is 
therefore accounted a discreet person with 
respect to the claim offspring advanced 
by him. 

Or create his female slave Am*Walid, 
independent of suck claim. — If the pro¬ 
digal's female slave be not in possession of 
any child, and the prodigal avow her to be 
his Am-Walid* aht accordingly becomes his 
Am-Wali d, to this effect that he has it not 1 
in his power to sell her. If* however, the 1 


prodigal die, she must perform emanci¬ 
patory labour [to his heirs or creditor] for 
her whoie value ; because his avowal of her 
being Am-Walid is the same as his acknow¬ 
ledgment of her being free, since the child, 
which would be an evidence of her freedom, 
does not exist in this case ; and as, if he had 
declared her to be free, she would owe eman¬ 
cipatory labour, so likewise in the present 
instance. It is otherwise, in the example 
before stated (whore the child is supposed to 
be existing), since in that case an evidence 
exists of the slave being free. Analogous to 
this example is the instance of a dying per¬ 
son laying claim to a child born of his female 
slave ; for in that case also the same rules 
prevail. 

He may also marry. —If the prodigal here 
treated of marry any woman, such marriage 
is legal and valid ; because jesting has no 
effect in materimony ; and also, because mar¬ 
riage is one of his original indispensable 
wants If; also, he specify any dower, it is 
valid to the amount of the woman’s proper 
dower, as that is one of the pertinents of 
marriage ; but any thing beyond the proper 
dower is null, since for that there is no occa¬ 
sion, it being binding only in consequence 
of specification, which in this instance is no 
way advantageous to the prodigal :—the ex¬ 
cess, therefore, is invalid, in the same manner 
as where person affected with a mortal 
disease marries, and specifies a dower greater 
than the proper dower. If, also, he divorce 
his wife before consumrration an half dower 
is due to the woman from his property, as 
his specification of a dower is valid to the 
amount of the proper dower. In the same 
manner also, if he marry four wives, or a 
new wife every clay, it is valid, for the 
reasons above specified. 

Out of his property is paid Zakat ; and 
also maintenance to his parents, children, 
&c. — Zakat is levied upon the property of 
the prodigal in question, as Zakat is incum¬ 
bent upon him In the same manner also, 
substance is provided to his parents and 
children, his wife or wives, and all relations 
who have a claim upon him for main¬ 
tenance ; because the preservation of his 
wife and children is among his essential 
wants, and maintenance is due to his rela¬ 
tions by right of affinity ; and no person's 
right is annulled by his prodigality. It is 
to be observed that it is the Kazee's duty to 
give the amount or proportion of Zakat into 
the prodigal's hands, in order to his ex¬ 
pending it upon the proper objects of Zakat; 
for as Zakat is a matter of piety, intention 
is therefore requisite in the payment of it. 
The Kazee must, however, depute one of 
his Ameens to see that the Zakat be applied 
to its proper objects :—and in the case of 
maintenance to relations, he must pay the 
necessary sum into the Ameen's hands, that 
he may distribute the same among those 
entitled to maintenance ; for as this duty is 
not a matter of piety, the intention of the 
donor is not requisite in the fulfilment of it. 
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It is otherwise where the prodigal swears, or 
makes a votive engagement, or pronounces a 
Zihar upm his wife ; for in these cases he 
does not forfeit any property, but has only 
to perform an expiation for his oath, vow, or 
Zihar, by fasting, this expiation beina in¬ 
curred by his own act; and therefore if his 
performance of expiation by a payment of 
property were required, he would be allowed 
himself to expend his property to the degree 
necessary ;—but it is not so where any thing 
is due from him not incurred by his own act, 
such as Zakat, and so forth. ! 

He cannot be prevented from per forming j 
pilgrimage. — If the prodigal be desirous of 1 
performing the ordained pilgrimage, he must ; 
not be prevented, since this is a matter , 
rendered incumbent upon him by a com- j 
mandment of God, independent of an act 
on his part. The Kazee must not, however, 
entrust to him the sum requisite for his 
travelling expenses, but must lodge it in 
the hands of some trusty person among the 
pilgrims, to provide him a maintenance out 
of it upon the journey ; for otherwise he 
would throw it away, or expend it on some¬ 
thing not relating to pilgrimage.—In the | 
same manner lIso, if the prodigal be desirous 
of performing the Amrit,* he must not he 
prevented ; for as concerning the obligation 
of that there is a difference of opinion, 
caution dictates that no obstruction be of¬ 
fered to the observance of it.— r n the same 
manner also, if he be desirous of perfoming 
a Kiran,f he must not be prevented since 
by Kiran is understood the perfomance of 
Amrit and pilgrimage! in one journey ; and I 
as he is not prevented from performing those ! 
separately, it follows that he is not to be 
prevented from performing the whole in one 
journey. 

His bequests (to pious purposes) hold good 
—If the prodigal fall sick, and make a 
variety of bequests to pious and charitable 
purposes, they hold good to the amount of a 
third of his whole property ; for rendering 
them valid is advantageous to him, since 
when the bequests take effect he has no 
longer any occasion for the property ; and 
tho*e bequests are used as a mean either of 


"This is also pronounced Omara. It 
applies to certain ceremonies used by the 
pilgrims at Mecca, namely, compassing the 
Kaba, or temple, seven times, and running 
between Siffa Mirwa, which must be per¬ 
formed before the visitation to the temple : 
but concerning the necessity of those obser¬ 
vances there is a difference of opinion among 
the Mussulmen doctors 

tKiran signifies performing the cere- 
mrnies of pilgrimage in company with 
others. 

!At the Amrit is not regarded as an 
essential part of pilgrimage, that and the 
visitation to the temple (properly termed the 
pilgrimage) are considered under different 
heads. 


manifesting the testator's gratitude to Goo, 
or of acquiring merit in his sight. 

There is no inhibition upon a Fasik .— 
Our doctors are of opt ion that no inhibi¬ 
tion is to be imposed on a reprobate [Fasik] 
with respect to his property, provided he be 
endowed with discretion ;—and original or 
supervenient depravity of manners are alike 
as far as regirds this rule. Shafei main¬ 
tains lhat inhibition is to be imposed upon a 
person of this description as a punishment, 
in the same m inner as on a pro ligal ; whence 
it is that (according to him) an unjust person 
is incapable of exercising jurisdiction or 
bearing evidence. — The arguments of our 
doctors upon this point are twofold. First 
the word of God, in the Koran, says, 
Whenever ye perceive them to be 
DISCREPT, DELIVER TO THEM THEIR PRO¬ 
PERTY —and the reprobate, in the casein 
question, is supposed to be discreet with 
regard to the expenditure of his property. 
Secondly, a reprobate (according to our 
doctors) is competent to exercise authority, 
as being a Mus ulmm, and is consequently 
empowered to act with regard to his own 
prooerty, 

People are liable to inhibition from care- 
lessness in their affairs. —The two disciples 
allege lhat the Kazee is at liberty to lay an 
inhibition upon per*.) is on account of care¬ 
lessness or neglect in their concerns, although 
they be not orodigi 1 . Their argument is 
that an inhibition imposed upon a Derson of 
this description is advantageous to him. 
Shafei concurs with the two disciples in this 
opinion. 

Sect on. 

Of the Time of attaining Puberty 

Tne puberty of a boy is established by cir¬ 
cumstances, or upm his attaining eighteen 
years of age ;—and that of a girl, by cir¬ 
cumstances , or upon her attaining seventeen 
years of age .— The pubrrty of a boy is 
established by his becoming subject to no- 
turnal emission, his impregnating a woman, 
or emitting in the act of coition ; and if none 
of these be known to exist, his puberty is 
not established, until he have completed 
his eighteenth year.—The puberty of a girl 
is established by menstruation, nocturnal 
emission, or pregnancy ; and if none of these 
have taken place, her puberty is established 
on the completion of her seventeenth year 
What is here advanced is according to 
Haneefa. The two disciples maintain that 
upon either a boy or girl completing the 
fifteenth year they are to b> declared adult ; 
there is also one report of Haneefa to the 
same effect ; and Shafei concurs in this 
opinion.—It is also reported, from Haneefa, 
that to establish the puberty of a boy nine¬ 
teen years are required.—'Some, however ; 
ohserve that by this is to be understood 


"Puberty and majority are, in the Mussul¬ 
man law, orve and the same. 
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merely the completion of eighteen years and 
the commencement of the nineteenth ; and 
consequently, that this report perfectly 
accords with the other. Some, apain, affirm 
that this is not the sense in which the last 
report is to be received ; for there have been 
other opinions reported from Haneefa on this 
point, different from that first recited as 
above ; because some authorities expressly 
say that (according to him) the puberty of a 
boy is not counted by years until he shall 
have completed his nineteenth year. It is 
to be observed that the earliest period of 
puberty, with respect to a boy, is twelve 
years, and with respect to a girl, nine years. 

Their declaration of their own pubertv, at 
a probable season, mast be credited — When 
a boy or girl approaches the age of pub'rty, 
and they declare themselves adult, their 
declaration must be credited, and they 
heioine .subject to all the rules <iti> etmg 
adults; because the attainment of pubciiy 
is a matter which can only be ascertained by 
their testimony ; and consequently, when 
they notify it, their notification must be 
credited, in the same manner as the declara¬ 
tion of a woman with respect to her courses. 


CHAPTER III. 

OF INHIBITION ON ACCOUNT OF DEBT. 

A debtor is not liable to inhibition — 
Haneefa is of opinion that no person can be 
laid under inhibition on account of debt. If, 
therefore, a debt be proved against any per¬ 
son, and the creditors require the Kazee to 
imprison him and lay him under inhibition, 
still the Kazee must not do the latter ; be¬ 
cause as laying him under inhibition is a 
destruction or suspension his competency, 
it is not therefore allowable for the remedy 
or removal of a particular injury. 

Nor can his property be made the subject 
of any transaction. —Ip, also, the debtor be 
possessed of property, still the Kazee is not 
at liberty to perform any act with it t # a? 
this would be a species of inhibition, and his 
thus acting with the property would, more¬ 
over, be an act of conversion without the 
assent of the proprietor, and consequently 
null, according to both the Koran and the 
Sonna. 

But he may be imprisoned .— It is, how¬ 
ever, requisite that the magistrate imprison 
the debtor, and hold him in durance, until 
such time as he sell his property for the 
discharge of his debts, and the rendering of 
justice. The two disciples say, that if the 
creditors require the Kazee to impose an in¬ 
hibition upon their insolvent debtor, it is 
requisite that he impose an inhibition upon 
him accordingly, and prevent him from 


•That is, to purchase, or sell with it, &c. 


selling, or transacting, or making acknow¬ 
ledgments, in order that his creditors may 
not sustain an injury ; because restriction is 
imposed upon a prodigal only out of a regard 
for his interest ; and in imposing the same 
upon a debtor a regard is manifested to the 
interest of his creditors ; for if an inhibition 
upon him were not authorized, it i9 not im¬ 
probable that he might act collusively, or, 
in other words, might declare that "the 
property in his possession belong to a par¬ 
ticular person," notwithstanding it actually 
belongs to himself and not to the other, his 
declaration being made merely with a view 
that the property might not go to his credi¬ 
tors,—whence the sight of the creditors 
would be defeated.— (It is to be remarked, 
that what the two disciples say of an inhibi¬ 
tion being laid upon the debtor with respect to 
sale, applies only to the sale of anything for 
a price short of its real value ; as the right of 
the creditors is not injured by his selling an 
article for an adequate price. Besides, the 
prohibition of the sale exists only on account 
of the rieditors right ; and as their right is 
not annulled by such a sale, he need not be 
prohibited from concluding it)—It is also 
lawful (according to the two disciples) for the 
Kazee to sell the debtor's property, where he 
himself declines so doing, and to divide the 
price of it among the creditors in proportion 
to their respective claims ; because it is 
incumbent upon the debtor to s w ll his pro¬ 
perty for the payment of his debt ; and 
consequentlv, upon his declining so to do, 
the Kazee is his substitute for that purpose, 
in the same manner as a Kazee is the sub¬ 
stitute of the husband for pronouncing a 
separation between him and his wife, where 
he is an eunuch, or impotent. The argument 
adduced by our doctors on behalf of Haneefa, 
and in reply to the two disciples, is that 
collusion is a matter of uncertanitv. And 
with respect to sale, it is not to be par¬ 
ticularly appointed for the payment of debts, 
since it is in the debtor’s power to discharge 
what he owes by various other means, such 
as borrowing or begging ; whence it is not 
lawful for the Kazee to appoint a sale. It is 
otherwise in the case of a husband who is 
an eunuch or impotent, as in that instance 
separation is the appointed remedy. The 
debtor, moreover, is not impisoned with a 
view to sale (as alleged by the two disciples), 
hut with a view to the payment of his debts, 
and to constrain him to adopt some method 
for the discharge of them—Besides, if it 
were lawful for the Kazee to set up the 
debtors property to sale, he could not law¬ 
fully have recourse to imprisonment, since 
that would be injurious both to the debtor 
and the creditors, as being vexatious to the 
former, and creating a delay in the discharge 
of the latter's right, whence the imprisonment 
would not be sanctioned by the law ; — 
whereas it is in fact strictly lawful. 

Ij he be possessed of money , of the same 
denomination as his debt, the Kazee may 
make payment with it ; or, if the species be 
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different , he may sell it for this purpose .— 
Ip the debts owing by the debtor in question 
consist of dirms, and the property possessed 
by the debtor also consist of dirms, the Kazee 
may in this case discharge the demands upon 
him without his consent. This is a point in 
which all our doctors coincide: for as the 
creditor is here at liberty to take his right 
without the debtor's consent, it follows that 
the Kazee is at liberty to assist him in the 
recovery of it. If, on the contrary, the debt 
consist of dirms: and the property in the 
debtor's hands be deenars, or vice versa, the 
Kazee is in this case empowered to sdl such 
property for payment of the debt. This is 
according to Haneefa, and proceeds upon 
a favourable construction—Analogy would 
suggest that the Kazee is not at liberty to 
sell the property in this instance, in the 
same manner as he is not at liberty to sell 
the debtor's household goods, or other effects. 
The reason, however, for a more favourable 
construction of the law, in this particuiar, is 
that dirms and deenars are both alike with 
regard to their constituting price and repre¬ 
senting property, as, on the other hand, they 
differ from each other with regard to appear¬ 
ance: hence, because of their similarity in 
the one shape, rhe Kazee is empowered to act 
with respect to them; and because of their 
dissimilarity in the other shape, the creditor 
is not at liberty to take them without the 
debtor's consent. It is otherwise with respect 
to goods and effects, since those arc objects 
of desire and use, both in appearance and 
reality, whereas dirms and deenars are mereby 
a means of obtaining such objects. 

Rule in selling off a debtor's property: — In 
discharging debts, that part of the debtor's 
property which consists of money* is first 
disposed of. then hi® effects and household 
furniture; and last of all his houses and 
lands; for in this mode of adjustment a 
regird is paid to the ease and convenience of 
both parties. The debtor’s clothes, also, 
must be sold, excepting only one suit, which 
is sufficient to answer necessity. Some, how¬ 
ever, say that two suits must be left with the 
debtor, one suit being in use whilst the other 
is washing. 

Acknowledgments by a debtor are not 
binding on Mm until his debts be paid. —If a 
debtor make an acknowledgment whilst under 
inhibition, tsuch acknowledgment is not bind¬ 
ing upon him until he shall have satisfied 
his creditors; for as their right was first con¬ 
nected with his property, he is therefore not 
at liberty to annul U by an acknowledgment 
in behalf of any other person. It would be 
otherwise supposing the debtor to destroy a 


* Arab. Nakd, which literally signifies 
cash, but in this place comprehends all sorts 
of property which come under the denomi¬ 
nation of Mai, as opposed to Rakht and 
Matta [goods and effects]. 

f Proceeding on the idea of the two disci¬ 
ples, that "he may be put under inhibition." 


person’s property; for m that case* he would 
be responsible; and the owner of tfce prop rty 
so destoryed would come in upon an equal 
footing with the other creditors, as the de¬ 
struction of property is a sensible and per¬ 
ceptible circumstance, and therefore cannot 
possibly be set aside. If, also, the debtor 
acquire or obtain property after inhibition, 
his acknowledgment, as above, takes effect 
with respect to such property ; because the 
right of the former c-editors is net connected 
with this property, it not existing at the 
time of inhibition. 

A debtor (briny p^or) gets a subsistence out 
of his property: and also his wives, children , 
and uterine kindred. —A subsistence must 
be paid to the debtor out of his property 
(provided he be in poverty), and also to his 
wives, infant children, and uterine kindred; 
because his indispensable wants precede the 
right of his creditors; and also because; as 
the maintenance of his wife, &c,, is their 
right, it cannot be annulled by inhibition, 
whence it is that if he were to marry, his 
wife comes in upon an equal foot ng with his 
other creditors, to the amount of her proper 
dower. 

A debtor, on pleading poverty , is in- 
prisoned — If the debtor be not possessed of 
any known proporty, and th £ creditors re¬ 
quire the Kazee to imprison him, he at the 
same time de daring tnat "he has nothing," 
the Kazee must in this case imprison him on 
account of such debts as he may have in¬ 
curred by contracts such as a dower, or an 
obligation undertaken by his becoming bail 
for property.—(Those cases have been already 
discussed at large in treating of the duties 
of the Kazee, and therefore a repetition in- 
this place is unnecessary.) 

General rules with respect to him whilst in 
prison. — If the debtor who pleads poverty, 
as above, fall sick in prison, he is never¬ 
theless continued in durance, provided he 
have an attendant to wait upon him and ad¬ 
minister medicine to him:—but if he have 
no such attendant he must in that case be 
liberated from confinement, lest, he perish. 
If he be an artisan, he must be prevented 
from following his trade and must not be 
suffered to do any work, in order that, from 
distress, he may be compelled to pay his 
debts.*—This is approved. If he be possessed 
of a female slave, under such circumstances 
as that he may cohabit with her,f he must 
not be prevented from so doing; since carna 
connexion is required to satisfy a man's 
appetite in the same manner as eating or 
drinking; and he therefore must not be pre- 


* This, at first sight, does not appear con 
sistent with the tenderness exhibited towarde 
a debtor in other instances. It is to be 
recollected, however, that the debtor in 
question is imprisoned on suspicion of his 
being possessed of property, which he denies. 

t That is, under such circumstances as 
make her lawful to him. 
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vented from indulging himself in this, any 
more than from eating or drinking 

After liberating, the creditors are at liberty 
to pursue him.— ’Upon his being liberated 
from prison,* the creditors must not be ob¬ 
structed in enforcing their claims against him, 
but are at liberty to pursue him f They 
must not, however, prevent him from trans¬ 
acting business or travelling. The reason of 
this is that the Prophet has said, " the pro¬ 
prietor of a right has a hand and a tongue, 
meaning, by the hand, the power of pursuing, 
and by the tongue, the power of demanding 
the right. The creditors are also at liberty, 
in this case, to take the excessj of the 
debtor's earnings, and divide it among them¬ 
selves in proportion to their respective claims; 
for as their right is equal with regard to 
power, attention must be paid equally to that 
of each. The two disciples maintain that 
upon the Kazee declaring the debtor s poverty 
(insolvency] the creditors must be obstructed 
(that is, must be prevented from pursuing 
the debtor), unless they adduce evidence to 
prove his being possessed of property; for 
as (according to them) the Kazee's decree of 
poverty on behalf of the debtors is valid, his 
inability to discharge his debts is there by 
fully established, and this being the case, he 
is entitled to an indulgence until he may 
acquire property, and thereby become sol¬ 
vent. According -o Haneefa, on the con¬ 
trary, the Kazee's decree of poverty on 
behalf of the debtor is not valid ; because 
property comes in the morning and goes in 
the evening. Besides, as witnesses po sess 
a knowledge of property only with regard 
to appearance, evidence therefore, although 
it be proof sufficient to release the debtor 
from prison, is yet not proof sufficient to 
annul the right of the creditors, that is, 
their title to pursue the debtor. With re¬ 
spect to the exception stated in relating the 
opinion of the two disciples, that " the 
creditors must not be obstructed unless they 
adduce evidence to prove the debtor's being 
possessed of property," it is an argument 
that evidence of wealth has a preference , 
over evidence of poverty : because the for- ! 
mer tends to prove new matter, since the 
possession or acquisition of. wealth is super- 
venient, whereas indigence is original. With 
respect, on the other hand, to what has been 
said, in speaking of the right of pursuing, 
&c., that creditors " must not prevent the 


•In consequence of the Kazee passing a 
decree of insolvency in his behalf. 

t Arab. Molavimat, meaning a continual 
personal attendance upon or watch over him. 
This is a customary mode of proceeding, with 
respect to debtors, among all Mussulmans, 
and is termed, in Persia and Hindostan, 
Nazr-band; which may be rendered holding 
in sight. 

J Meaning any balance which may remain 
after the maintenance of the debtor and his 
family. 


debtor from transaction business; or travel¬ 
ling," it is an argument that the creditor is 
at liberty to pursue the debtor by accompany¬ 
ing him wherever he goes, but not by fixing 
him in any particular place; for this would 
be imprisonment. If, also, the debtor go 
into his house upon any business, the credi¬ 
tor is not at liberty to enter with him, but 
must stand at the door until he come forth; 
because men stand in need of some private 
and secluded place. 

And have an option, if he prefer continuing 
in prison — If a debtor be desirous of con¬ 
tinuing in prison, and his creditor be rather 
desirous of holding him in pursuit, regard is 
paid to the ootionof the creditor, as that is 
the most effectual towards obtaining ths 
desired end since he, it is to be supposed, 
will adopt such measures as may distress the 
debtor, and thus compel him to do justice. If, 
however, the Kazee perceive that the debtor 
is subjected to any particular injury (from 
the creditor in the exercise of the right of 
pursuing, as, for instance, not permitting 
him to enter his own house), in this case he 
[the Kazee] must imprison him [the debtor] 
in order to repel such injury. 

A mala creditor cannot pursue his female 
debtor.—I f the debtor be a woman, and the 
creditor a man, the creditor must not be suf¬ 
fered to pursue her, since if this were ad¬ 
mitted, it would induce the retirement of a 
man with a strange woman. The creditor, 
however, is at liberty to depute a confidential 
female to attend the debtor in the exercise of 
his right. 

Case of a purchased article being in the 
debtor's hands upon his failure .— If a debtor 
become poor* having at the same time in 
his hands effects purchased from a particular 
person, this person, in recovering the price 
of such effects, is upon an equal footing with 
the other creditors. Shafei maintains that 
in this case it is the duty of the Kazee to 
lay an inhibition upon the purchaser, pro¬ 
vided the seller require him so to do; and 
then that the seller has it at his option to 
dissolve the sale; for the purchaser has 
become incapable of paying the price; and 
this occasions a right of dissolution, in the 
same manner as the inability of the seller 
to deliver the article sold. The ground of 
this is that sale is a contract of exchange, 
which requires perfect equality :—in the 
same manner as a contract of Sillim; in 
other words, if the person who receives the 
advance, in a contract of Sillim, be incapable 
of delivering the article advanced for (from 
its not being procurable, for instance), the 
advancer has it at his option eithpr to wait 
until the other may procure the article, or 
to dissolve the contract and take back 
what he had advanced; and so likewise in 
the present instance. The argument of our 
doctors is that poverty occasions an inability 


* This, in effect, signifies the same as 
failing or becoming bankrupt. 
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to make a specific delivery.* In the case 
in question, however, the purchaser is not 
under any obligation to make a specific 
delivery, but merely to make a delivery of 
the price [of the article purchased], which 
is a debt upon him. Hence the seller is not 
endowed with a right of dissolution in con¬ 
sequence of the purchaser's inability to 
make such specific delivery. 

Objection.—I f debt in general be obliga¬ 
tory upon the purchaser, and not a particular 
substance, it would follow that the purchaser 
is not discharged of the demand by his giving 
money, and the seller taking possession of 
it, since substance is different from debt. 

Reply. —By the seller taking possession 
of the particular money, a substitution is 
established between this substance and the 
debt owing by the purchaser ; and as this is 
the original object in paying debts, regard 
must therefore be had to it, unless that be 
impossible, which however is not the case in 
the example here considered.—It is other¬ 
wise in a contract of Sillim ; for there no 
regard can be paid to substitution, as it 
cannot there be admitted ;—whence it is 
that, in contracts of Sillim, the sustance, 
or particular sum taken possession of, is 
accounted to be, in effect, the thing for 
which the advance is made, and which re¬ 
mains a debt upon the person who receives 
such sum. 


BOOK XXVI. 

OF MAZOONS, OR LICENSED SLAVES. 

[This has been omitted for the same reason 
as Book V.] 


BOOK XXXVII. 

OF GHAZB, OR USURPATION. 

Definition of the term .— Ghazb, in its 
literal sense, means the forcibly taking a 
thing from another. In the language of the 
law it signifies the taking of the property 
of another, which is valuable and sacred, 
without the consent of the proprietor, in 
such a manner as to destroy the proprietor’s 
possession of it. 

Acts by which usurpation is established .— 
Whence it is that usurpation is established 
by exacting service from the slave of another, 
or by putting a burden upon the quadruped 
of another ; but not by sitting upon the 


*Arab. Ain, meaning (in this place) the 
particular sum of money owing to the seller. 
It is proper here to observe that the Arabian 
lawyers make an essential distinction be¬ 
tween debt and substance, the former being 
considered as merely ideal, until it be rea¬ 
lized. 


carpet of another ; because by the use of 
the slave of another, and by loading the 
quadruped of another, the possession of the 
proprietor is destroyed ; whereas by sitting 
upon the carpet of another the possession of 
the proprietor is not destroyed. 

A wilful usurper is an offender. —It is to 
be observed that if any person knowingly 
and wilfully usurp the property of another, 
he is held in law to be an offender, and be¬ 
comes responsible for a compensation. If 
on the contrary, he should not have made 
the usurpation knowingly and wilfully (as 
where a person destroys property on the 
supposition of its belonging to himself, and 
it afterwards proves the right of another), 
he is in that case also liable for a compen¬ 
sation, because a compensation is the right 
of man ; but he is not an offender, as his 
erroneous offence is cancelled. 

The usurper of an article of the class of 
similars is responsible for a simij or, if it be 
destroyed in his possession. —If a person 
usurp any thing of the class of a similars, 
such as articles estimable by weight, or by 
measurement of capacity, and of which the 
particulars are nearly equal, and it be after¬ 
wards destroyed in his possession, he is in 
that case responsible to the proprietor for a 
similar ; because God has so ordained in the 
Koran ; and also, because the giving of a 
similar in return is the justest method, since 
a regard is thereby shown both to the genus 
and the substance, and consequently the 
injury to the proprietor is thereby removed 
in the most eligible manner. If, however, 
the usurper be not able to give a similar, 
because of no similar being to be found, he 
in that case becomes responsible for the value 
which the article bears at the time of the 
suit or contention. This is according to 
Haneefa. Aboo Yoosaf maintains that he 
becomes responsible fot the value the thing 
bore upon the day of usurpation. Mohammed, 
on the other hand, has said that he becomes 
responsible for the value it bore upon the 
day when the similar was not to be found or 
procured. The reasoning of Aboo Yoosaf is, 
that whenever a similar became unattain¬ 
able, the thing then became the same as if 
it was not of the class of similars. Hence 
it is necessary to have regard to the value 
on the day of usurpation ; because usurpa¬ 
tion being the cause which induces respon¬ 
sibility, it follows that the value on the day 
of the establishment of the cause ought to 
be regarded. The reasoning of Mohammed 
is, that the usurper is responsible for a simi¬ 
lar ; and that, as this responsibility is after¬ 
wards referred to the value, for no other 
reason than that a similar is not to be found, 
it follows that regard is to be had to the 
value the article bore on that day.* The 


• Arab Yawm-aNInkatta—Literally, the 
day of terminatian ; meaning, the day on 
which the power of returning a compensa¬ 
tion by a similar terminated. 
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reasoning of Haneefa is, that the respon¬ 
sibility is not referred to the value imme¬ 
diately upon the extinction of a similar, 
since the proprietor may, if he please, delay 
until a similar shall be found : but that the 
responsibility is referred to the value merely 
on account of the decree of the Kazee ; and 
that therefore the value on the day of con¬ 
tention (which is the day of the decree of 
the Kazee) ought to be regarded. It is other¬ 
wise with respect to a thing which is not of 
the class of similars ; because in such case 
the value is demanded from the usurper in 
virtue of the original cause, namely, the 
usurpation ; and therefore the value it bore 
on the day of usurpation is to be regarded 
If the article be of the elass of nm-simi- 
lars t he is responsible for the value. — If a 
person usurp any article of the class of non- 
similars (such as where the particulars are 
different, like household goods), he is in that 
case responsible for the value the article bore 
on the day of usurpation; for as ic is here 
impossible to preserve the right of the pro¬ 
prietor with respect to quality, it is there¬ 
fore necessary to preserve that right with 
respect to substance only, in order that the 
injury to him may be done away in the 
utmost possible degree. (It is to be observed, 
that if a person usurp wheat in which there 
is a mi?:ture of barley, he becomes than re¬ 
sponsible for the value, as that is of the class 
of non-similars ) 

The actual article usurped must be restored 
to the proprietor , if it be extant. — It is in- 
combent upon an usurper to restore the 
idential article usurped to the proprietor of 
it provided it be extant in his possession ; 
because the Prophet has said, ** It is incum¬ 
bent upon a person who takes a thing from 
another to restore it to him ;" and atso, ” It 
is not lawful for a person to take the goods 
of his brother in any manner" (that is, 
neither in a familiar easy way, nor by vio¬ 
lence and contention) ; "and therefore, if a 
person do take any thing, he must restore it 
to its owner —and also, because the pro¬ 
prietor's seisin or possession of his property 
be this shown right, which the usurper has 
destroyed, it is therefore incumbent on the 
usurper to restore the right the actual thing [ 
that is to say, to give back that is originally j 
taken. This, moreover, is what is originally j 
incumbent, agreeable to the opmon of most , 
of the learned ; and the giving of the value | 
to the proprietor is merely a cause of release i 
from strife, inasmuch as it is defective ; ■ 
whereas the perfection lies in the restoration 
of the actual thing. Some of the learned, 
whoever, have said that the original obliga 
tion is that of giving the value; and that 
the restitution of the actual article is merely 
a cause of release. A result of this dis¬ 
agreement appears in the different deduc¬ 
tions arising from it; as where, for instance 
the proprietor exempts the usaper from the 
value, at a time when the actual thing is ex¬ 
tant in his possession; in which case, accord¬ 
ing to the latter opinion (above mentioned, I 


of some of the learned), the exagoptioi is 
valid ; whence if the article be destroyed in 
the possession of the usurper subsequent to 
the exemption, he does not (according to 
their tenets) become responsible fora com¬ 
pensation : whereas, in the opinion of most 
of the learned, he becomes responsible. 

In the place where it was usurped. —It is 
to be observed that, according to the opinion 
of mo3t of the learned, it is incumbent upon 
the usurper to restore the thing to the pro¬ 
prietor in the place where he had usurped it, 
because the value of things varies in dif¬ 
ferent places. 

And failing of this , the usurp*r must he 
imprisoned until he mike satisfaction. —If 
the usurper plead that he has lost the 
article, the magistrate must cause him to be 
imprisoned for a length of time sufficient to 
ascertain whether or not he has the thing in 
his possession, and must then enjoin him to 
give the value of it. The reason of this is, 
because the original obligation is the restora¬ 
tion of the actual thing, and the circum¬ 
stance of the loss of it being merely an 
accident, is not credited, as it is contradicted 
by aopearanccs : in the same manner as 
where a person who owes the price of goods 
pleads poverty, in which case he must be 
confined until the truth of his plea be ascer¬ 
tained.—Whenever, therefore, it becomes 
known that the article usurped his really 
been lost in the possession of the usurper, 
the obligation to restore the actual thing is 
annulled, an i a compensation (that is, the 
value of the thing) becomes obligat iry. 

Usurpation (so as to occasion responsibility) 
cannot take place but in moveable property .— 
It is further to be observed, that usurpation 
(so as to occasion responsibility'—takes place 
only with respect to moveables, such as a 
garment, or the like : for the destruction of 
the proprietor’s possession cannot otherwise 
be effected than by removal. If, therefore, 
a person should umrp land, and the land 
be destroyed in his possession (that is, be 
rendered useless by an inundation, or the 
like), the usurper is not responsible for it. 
This is the opinion of Hineefa and Aboo 
Yoosaf M >hammed alleges tbit the usurper 
isrespmdble for the land; and this is the 
first minion of Aboo Y jo af, which has like¬ 
wise Iven adopted by Shafei. The argu¬ 
ments in favour of the latter Opinion are, 
that the possession of the usurper is estab¬ 
lished wbh respect to th; land usurped, 
which occasions a detraction of tlie pro¬ 
prietor's possession, since it is impossible 
tK it o iq thin; cm be in the possession of 
two people at one and the same time.— 
Usurp ition, therefore, which means the 
annihilation of the proprietor's possession, 
and the establish nent of the usurpers, 
exists in the case of land : hence land is in 
this respect the same as moveable property 
and therefore the usurper of it is responsible 
for it ; in the same manner as a denying 
trustee ; that is, if a person deposit land in 
the hands of another, and that other after- 
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wards deny the deposit, in that case he 
becomes responsible for the land, and so also 
in the case in question. The arguments of 
Haneefa and Aboo Yoosaf are, that usurpa¬ 
tion is the establishment of the usurper's 
possession by a destruction of that of the 
proprietor, in such a manner that the cause 
of the establishment of the possession, and 
of the destruction of it, is the action of the 
usurper with respect to the thing usurped, 
such as the removal of it from one place to 
another. Now this is impracticable with 
respect to land or houses, because the pro¬ 
prietor's possession of these cannot otherwise 
be destroyed than by driving him from them. 
But the driving away of the proprietor from 
his house (for instance) is not an action of the 
usurper with respect to the thing but with 
respect to the person of the proprietor, and 
therefore amounts to the same as if he were 
to remove the proprietor from his cattle. In 
the usurpation of moveables, on the con¬ 
trary, the removal is the action of the 
usurper operating with respect to the article; 
and this is usurpation. With respect to the 
case of a trustee who denies the deposit 
(adduced by Mohammed as being analogous 
to the case in question), it is not admitted to 
be such; but allowing that it were, it is 
answered that the necessity for a compensa¬ 
tion in that instance arises from the want of 
care which is manifested by the denial of 
the trustee. 1 

The usurper of a house is responsible for 
the furniture .—An usurper is responsible, 
according to all our doctors, for whatever 
he breaks of a house, either by his residence 
in it, or by his pulling it down, because that 
is wilful destruction, and compensation 
for fixed property is incurred by wilful 
destruction,—as where, for instance, a person 
removes the manure or water from land that 
being an act with respect to the substance 
of the land. 

But if he sell the house , and the pro¬ 
prietor have no witnesses , he is not respon¬ 
sible. —Ip a person usurp a house, sell it, 
and delver it to the purchaser, and after¬ 
wards acknowledge the usurpation, and the 
purchaser deny it ; and there be no wit¬ 
nesses on the part of the proprietor to prove 
it, in this case there is a disagreement be¬ 
tween Haneefa and Aboo Yoosaf on one 
side, and Mohammed on the other; for, ac- 
cording to the two disciples the seller of 
the house is not responsible on account of 
the sale and delivery of it to the purchaser 
(contrary to the opinion of Mohammed) ; 
became sale and delivery to the purchaser is 
merely an usurpation on the part of the 
seller ; and usurpation of moveable property 
(according to &e two disciples) does not in¬ 
duce compensation 

A usurper of land is responsible for any 
damage occasioned by the cultivation of it.— 
Ip usurped land be damaged by the cultiva¬ 
tion of it, the usurper must compensate for 
the damage, since he has destroyed part of 
the land.—He must, moreover, deduct from 


the pro luce of the land the amount of his 
stock, that is to say, the quantity of the 
seed sown, and also the amount he may have 
paid for the damage; and if any aurplu* 
should then remain, he must bestow it in 
charity.—The compiler of the Hedaya re¬ 
marks that this is according to Heneefa and 
Mohammed ; but that Aboo Yoosaf has said 
that it is not necessary to bestow the surplus 
in chanty. Their arguments shall be re¬ 
cited at large hereafter. 

The usurper of a moveable is responsible 
for the value in case of its destruction.— 
When an article of usurped moveable pro¬ 
perty is destroyed in the possession of the 
usurper, whether by his act, or by the act of 
another, in either case he is responsible for 
the value of it:—according to those who 
hold that the giving of the value is origi¬ 
nally incumbent, and the restitution of the 
actual thing a release, because the release- 
ment being here impracticable, the giving 
of the value which was originally due is 
therefore established and also ac:ording 
to those who hold that the restitution of the 
actual thing is originally due and that the 
giving of the value is merely subordinate 
thereto: because the fulfilment of what is 
originally due being impracticable, in con¬ 
sequence of the destruction of the actual 
thing, the value of it is therefore due. 

If he himself render it defective he is 
responsible for such defect. —Ip an usuper 
should, with his own hands, render defective 
the thing he had usurped, he is in that case 
responsible fur such deficiency; for as, in 
consequence of the usurpation, he is respon¬ 
sible for the thing usurped, in all its parts, 
it follows that whenever the restitution of 
any part of it becomes impracticable, the 
value of that part is due from him. 

Bat not for any depreciation it may have 
sustained in his hands.—It is otherwise with 
respect to a diminution of the value by 
depreciation; since for that the usurper is 
not resposible, provided he restore the 
thing in the place of usurpation; because a 
diminution of the price arises from the 
diminution of desire on the part of the pur¬ 
chaser, and not from the ruin or destruction 
of any of the parts of the thing.—It is also 
otherwise with respect to things sold which 
become defective in the possession of the 
seller prior to his delivery of them ; for he 
is not in that case under a necessity of 
compensation to the purchaser ; because re¬ 
sponsibility for the article of sale is a re¬ 
sponsibility involved in the contract; and 
the subject of the contract is the actual 
wares, and not the qualities of them. With 
respect to usurpation, on the contrary, that 
is an act, and qualities are liable to be com¬ 
pensated for by an act, but not by a contract, 
as has been already demonstrat :d. The author 
of the Hedaya has said that this case alludes 
to usurped articles which are not of an in¬ 
creasing nature; but that with respect to 
things of an increasing nature, a compensa- 
ti:n for the damage must not be taken along 
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with the actual restitution, as that would 
necessarily induce usury. 

The usurper of a slave, hiring him out to 
service, is responsible for any damage he 
may sustain, must and bestow the wages in 
charity. —If a person usurp a slave and 
hire him out to work, and receive his wages, 
and the slave be thereby affected in his 
value, in that case (upon the principle laid 
down in the preceding example) the usuper 
must compensate for the damage, and must 
bestow the whole of the wages in charity. 
The compiler of the Hedaya remarks that 
this is according to Haneefa and Mohammed; 
but that according to Aboo Yoosaf there is 
no necessity for his bestowing the wages in 
charity : and that the same disagreement 
subsists with respect to the case of a borrower , 
hiring out the subject borrowed The j 
reasoning of Aboo Yoosaf is, that the profit 
in question has been acquired by the usurper 
upon his responsibility with respect to the 
subject, and upon his own property : the 
former of which, namely responsibility, is 
evident : and so likewise his right of pro¬ 
perty ; because whatever is a subject of re¬ 
sponsibility becomes the property of the 
usurper, in consequence of his making com¬ 
pensation, by the way of transition. The 
reasoning of Haneefa and Mohammed is 
that the profit in question has been acquired 
by a cause in which baseness exists, namely, 
by an exertion over the propety of another ; 
and that such profit ought to be bt stowed in 
charity ; because the cause (that is, the 
exertion over the pioperty of another) is the 
trunk, and the profit so acquired is a branch 
from it ; and the qualities of the trunk, or 
original, communicate with the branches 
spring from it; whence a bareness exists 
in the profit also, as well as in the original. 
w ith regard to what Aboo Yoosaf alleges, 
that "whatever is a subject of responsibility 
becomes the property of the usurper. In 
consequence of his making compensation, by 
the way of transition," it is answered that a 
right of property established merely by the 
way of transition is a defective right of pro¬ 
perty and therefore baseness is n t removed : 
by it. 

But if the slave be destroyed , the wages 
may by g>ven in part of the compensation .— 
If, however, the slave be destroyed in the 
possession of the usurper, so as to make him 
liable for his complete value, he may in that 
case give the wages in payment of the com 
pensation, because the baseness which exists 
with regard to such wages is only on account 
of the right of the proprietor (whence, if 
they were paid to the proprietor, it would 
be lawful for him to receive and convert 
them to his own use) : they may therefore 
be paid to him ; and, in consequence of such 
payment, the baseness which would other 
wise attach to them is removed. It is 
different where the usurper sells the slave, 
who is afterwards destroyed in the posses¬ 
sion of the purchaser, and is then proven 
to be the right of another, for which the 


purchaser pays a compensation, because in 
such case it is not lawful for the usurper to 
give the wages to the purchaser in payment 
of the price, since the baseness which exists 
in the wages is not on account of the r *Snt 
of the purchaser. Still, however, if the 
usurper in this case, be not possessed of 
any other property than the wages, he may 
then lawfuly give that to the purchaser in 
return for the price which he had taken 
from him, because under these circumstances 
the usurper stands in need of it, and he is 
therefore permitted to apply it to the answer¬ 
ing of his necessities If, however, ho should 
afterwards acquire other property, he must 
bestow from it in charity an amount equal to 
the wages, provided he war. rich at the time 
he made use of the price he received from 
the purchaser; but if, on the contrary, he 
was at that time poor, he is not required to 
bestow any thing in charity 

All monied profits acquired by menns of 
usurped money must be bestowed in charity. 
—If a person usurp one thousand dirms, 
and with those thousand purchase a female 
slave, whom he afterwards sells for two 
thousand, and then with these two thousand 
purchase another female slave, whom he 
again sells for three thousand, in that case the 
u&urper must bestow in charity the whole of 
the profit namely, two thousand dirms This 
is according to Haneefa and Mohammed ; 
and the principle of it is, that whenever, 
either an usurper or a trustee perform any 
act with respect to the thing usurped, or the 
deposit, and thereby acquire profit, such 
profit (according to Haneefa and Mohammed) 
is not lawful and sanctified to them; in 
opposition to the opinion of Aboo Yoosaf. 
The opinion of Haneefa and Mohammed, in 
this particular, with regard to a deposit, u 
evident, since the property of it is not re¬ 
ferred to a period antecedent to the act of 
the trustee ; for, as the property cannot be 
proven from responsibility at that time it 
follows that the act of the trustee was not 
exerted upon his own property. It is to be 
' observed, however, that what is here men¬ 
tioned of the opinion of Haneefa and Mo¬ 
hammed being evident with regard to a 
deposit, alludes to such deposits only as con¬ 
sist of goods, and not of money ; for if the 
deposit consist of money, and the trustee, 
at the time of purchasing the female slave 
say "I purchase her with this money** 
(pointing to the identical money in deposit), 
and he accordingly discharge the price with 
that very monev, in that case the profit must 
be bestowed in charity ; whereas if, on the 
contrary, at the time of making the bargain, 
he point to the money in deposit, and pay 
the price with other money,—or point to 
other money, and pay the price with the 
deposited money,—or; if he should not point 
to any money; but express himself in an 
absolute manner, saying "I purchase this 
slave for one thousand dirms" (not "for 
these thousand dirms") and he pay the 
price with the thousand dirms in deposit,— 
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in all these cases the profit acquired is free 
and lawful to the trustee. Surh also is the 
opinion of Koorokhee : and the reason of it 
is, that by pointing to specific dirms at the 
time of purchasing, the dirms are not thereby 
rendered fixed ana specific, but that, on the 
contrary, it is lawful for the purchaser to 
give other dirms than those referred to ; 
and that, therefore, in such case, the profit 
acquired is not base; excepting when, in 
purchasing the said slave with die thousand 
dirms in deposit, he points to these very 
(I nns, and pays the price with the same.— 
The Haneefite doctors; on the contrary, allege 
that the profit is not lawful to the trustee, 
neither before the giving of compensation, 
nor after it : and this is approved; because 
this law has been recited in an absolute 
mamu r, both in the Jama Sagheer and the 
Jama Kabeer, in treating of Moz.iribat 

But not profits of any d'ffrrmt descrip¬ 
tion. —If a person purchase with one thou¬ 
sand usuiped diiins a female slave worth 
two thousand, and make a gift of her to any 
person; or purcha.se wheat with the said 
thousand, and eat the same ; he is not, under 
such circumstances, required to bestow anv 
thing in charity This is a case in which 
all are agreed; and the principal of it is 
that although the female slave be worth two 
thousand dirms, yet she is not of the species 
of dirms, so as to occasion usury : for 
usury does not take place excepting when 
the profit is of the same description as the 
principal. 

Section. 

Of usurped Articles altered by Acts of the 

Usurper 

An alteration wrought upon the article 
usurped vests the property of it tn the 
usurp r ; who rematns responsible to the 
original owner for the value of it ; and [cannot 
lawfully derive any advantage /mm it, until 
such compensation be paid —Whenever an 
article usurped is altered in consequence of 
an act of the usurper, in such a manner that 
it loses both its name and its original pur¬ 
pose, it is then separated from the right of 
the proprietor, and becomes the property of 
the usurper and the usurper becomes re¬ 
sponsible for it: but he is not entitled to 
derive any advantage from it until he pay 
the compensation. An example of this 
occurs where a person usurps a goat, kills it, 
and afterwards roasts or boils it ; or usurps 
wheat, and afterwards grinds it into flour;— 
or usurps iron, and makes a sword from it;— 
or usurps clay, and makes a vessel from it. 
What is here advanced is according to our 
doctors. Shafei maintains that, after the 
alteration in the article, the right of the 
proprietor to it is not extinguished, but he 
is entitled to take from the usurper the flour 
of his wheat. There is also a report from 
Aboo Yoosaf to the same effect He, how¬ 
ever, maintains that in case the proprietor 
choose to take the flour of the wheat, he 
is not entitled to a compensation for the 


damage, as that would induce usury ; 
whereas Shafei holds that he is entitled to 
a compensation from the usurper for the 
damage. It is also related, as a \ opinion of 
Aboo Yoosaf, that the right of property with 
respect to an usurpe 1 article which has been 
altered ceases in the proprietor, but that it 
may be sold to answer the debt due to him 
(namely, the compensation), and that, in case 
of the death of the usurper, he has a prefer¬ 
able claim to the other creditors with respect 
to the article in question. The reasoning of 
Shafei is, that the substance of the thing 
being extant, notwithstanding it h-ive under¬ 
gone an alteration, it follows that the right 
of propeity still remains in the proprietor, 
since the quality is merely a dependant on 
the substance ;--as where, for instance, the 
wind blows wheat into the null of another 
pcison, and it is ground into flour; in which 
case it continues the property of the original 
pruprietoi of the wheat ; and so also in the 
case in question With respret to the a( f of 
the usurper by which the thing is altered, it 
is not to he loqardeil, since it is an under¬ 
act, and consequently incapable of becoming 
the cause of property, as has been explained 
in its proper place. The case is therefoie 
the same as if the act had never existed ,— 
in the same manner as hob’s where an 
usuiper kills an usurped goat, and tears the 
skin of it in pieces 'The argument of our 
doctors is, that in the case m question the 
usurper has performed an operation which 
bears a value, and has therefore destroyed 
the right of the proprietor in one respect, 
inasmuch as the appearance is no longer the 
iame, whence it is that the name is changed 
and manv of the original purposes of the 
article defeated; as crams of wheat, tor 
instance, which are fit for being sown or 
roasted, but after being converted into flour 
are no longer fit for these purposes. In 
short, by the alteration of an article usurped 
the right of the proprietor is destroyed in one 
shape, and that of the usurper with respect 
In the qualities is established in every shape; 
and hence the right of the usurper has a 
superiority with respect to the original of 
that thing which has been in one shape 
destroyed. (With respect to the act of the 
usurper, it is not made the occasion of pro¬ 
perty because of its illegality, but because of 
its being the peiformance of a valuable 
operation It is otherwise with regard to a 
goat slain by the usurper, and the skin of it 
torn to pieces ; for, after the killing of a 
goat, and the destruction of i*s skin, the 
name of goat is still retained, since it is 
common to say "a slaughtered goat.'* With 
respect to what has been recited, that M the 
usurper is not entitled to derive any profit 
from the article until he pay the compen¬ 
sation." it is according to a favourable con¬ 
struction of the law. ^ Analogy would lead 
us to conclude that it is lawful to derive a 
profit from the article before the payment of 
a compensation, This is the opinion of 
Hassan and Ziffer, and there is also a report 
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to that effect from Haneefa, of which tl>e 
relater is the lawyer Aboo Lays. The reason 
derived from analogy is because, after the 
alteration, the usurper becomes the pro¬ 
prietor of the thing, and may therefore p«r 
form any act with repecl to it, or derive 
profit from it, in the same manner as he 
might lawfully give it away or sell it. The 
reason, however, for a more favourable con¬ 
struction is, that in the days of the Prophet 
a goat having been killed and roasted with¬ 
out the consent of the proprietor, the Prophet 
ordered that the prisoners should be fed with 
it, meaning, that it should be bestowed in 
charity upon them Now this order of the 
Prophet evinces that upon an alteration in 
the state of an article usurped, it is separated 
from the property of the proprietor, and that 
it is unlawful foi the usurper to derive 
a profit from it until he have satislied the 
proprietor Moreover, if it were lawful to 
the usurper uniter these circumstances to 
take a prolit, a door would be oiened foi 
usurpation; and, therefore to prevent such 
mis:hicvous consequences, the acquisition of 
a pioiit before satisfaction being made is not 
permitted With respect to the assertions 
of Hassen and Ziifer adduced in support of 
their opinion, that "the gift or the sale ot 
the thing is lawful;" it is answered, that 
notwithstanding the illegality of deriving 
profit from the article usurped, still the sale 
or gift of it is lawful, because the article m 
question is the property of the usurper, and 
the gift or sale of property held under an 
invalid right is lawful. Where, however, 
the usurper makes a compensation tor the 
thing usurped, he is entitled to derive an 
advantage from it, because the right of the 
proprietor has been tran&feried to him in 
consequence of his making compensation ; 
and it becomes the same as an exchange 
betwten the usurper and the pmpuctor with 
their mutual consent. In the same manner, 
also, he is entitled to derive piotit from the 
thing in question when the proprietor 
exempts him from responsibility for it; be¬ 
cause in consequence of such exemption the 
right of the proprietor ceases : and so like¬ 
wise wheie the proprietor tak*s the compen¬ 
sation frem the usurper, or where he de 
mands it and the usurper assents thereto, as 
in that case the consent of the proprietor U 
obtained ; and so also where the Kazee 
passes a decree directing the usurper to pay 
a compensation to the proprietor,—or where 
the usurper pays the compensation upon the 
decree of the Kazeej because in that case 
likewise the consent of the proprietor is 
obtained, since the Kazee passe* the decree 
at his suit. It is to be observed that in the 
same manner as a disagreement subsists 
between our doctors and Shafei concerning 
these cases, so likewise with respect to the 
case of a! person usurping wheat and sowing 
it, or usurping the stones of dates and plant¬ 
ing them. In the opinion of Aboo Yoosaf, 
however, it is lawful even in these cases for 
an usurper to enjoy, profit before the pay- 


1 ment of compensation, becau«e in both these 
1 cases the usurper has destroyed the sub- 
i stance of the thing usurped in every respect. 

It is otherwise in the cases before recited : 

, for in those instances the usurper is not 
entitled to derive pofit, since there the sub- 
i stance of the article continues in one respect 
' extant. In the case, therefore, of sowing 
usurped whe?U, is not necessary (according 
to Aboo Yoosaf) to bestow in charity such 
part of the produce of it as exceeds the 
quantity sown and the expense of the 
labour ; contrary to the opinion of. Haneefa 
, and Mohammed, as has been already ex¬ 
plained. 

Any alteration wrought uvon gold .or alvei 
does not transfer the property of it.—Jr a 
person usurp gold or silver, and convert it 
into dirms or deenars, or make a, vessel from 
it, such silver or gold does not separate from 
the property of the proprietor, according to 
Haneefa. -whence he is entitled to take it 
from ilu usurper without giving him any 
compensation. The two disciples maintain 
that the usurper;, in such case, acquires a 
property in the metal, and owes a compcnsa- 
, tion of a similar quantity ; of gold or silver 
to the original proprietor ; because he has 
. performed a valuable operation upon the 
metal, which in one shape destroys the right 
of the proprietor, since in so. doing hi has 
broken it down so as to destroy its original 
purposes, inasmuch as bullion is unfit to 
become the stock in a contract of Mozanbat, 
or of partnership, whereas coined money has 
this htness. The reasoning of Haneefa is, 
that in the case in question the substance of 
the thing usurped is extant in every respect, 
insomuch that it still preserves its name ; 

! and the purposes to which gold and silver 
relate, Mich as price and weight, arc also 
extant, insomuch that usury by weight 
takes place in them when coined, in the 
same manner as before coinage -With re¬ 
gard, moreover, to the fitness ot them (when 
coined) for constituting stock, it is an effect 
of the workmanship, and not a quality inhe¬ 
rent in the substance of the thing Besides, 
the workmanship in question does not al¬ 
ways increase the value, but is sometimes 
| attended with value, and sometime^ not; as 
! where, for instance, genus is opposed to 
genus —in which ca^e workmanship i*i of no 
value. 

The construction of a a building.upon an 
usuiped beam transfers the property of the 
■ beam to the usurper. —If a person usurp a 
beam, and build a house upon it, the beam 
I is, in that case separated from the property 
of the proprietor, and the usurper must 
. make a compensation to him for the value 
1 of it. Shafei maintains that the proprietor 
1 is entitled to take it. The arguments of the 
two parties on this point have been already 
recited ; but in this case there is another 
reason in addition to those of our doctors, 
namely, that if (according to the opinion of 
Shafei) the propj ietor w*eie to take the beam, 
an lnjmy w’ould result to the. usutpef, as his 
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house would thereby be demolished without 
his receiving any compensation.—Where, on 
the contrary (according to the opinion of our j 
doctor'), the beam is separated from the 
property of the proprietor, anil becomes the 
property of the usurper, •although an injury . 
he thereby occasioned to tlie proprietor, 
yei that is done away by the usurper 
making compcnsa'inn. The ease is, theie- 
fore, analogous to one where an usurper 
sows tlie belly of his male <»r female slave 
with an usurped Ihicud," or inserts an ! 
usurped plank into his own boat ; lor in ; 
these cases tlv* proprietor is not permitted to 
take away the thread or the plank, but is 
entitled to a compensation for their value. 

In the case <>/ sLivimi an uun/vd animal, 
the pmpuetoi /in* an opium of fafe-m* f/ir 
(iiictwe tmeivmg a annpewiiilnm for the 
damage), ot making it avei In lhe usurper 
foi the value.- It a person usuip and slay 
the gnat of another, the pioprietir has it in 
that case at his option either to take 
compensation for the value from the usurper, 
making over the goat to him, or to keep the 
goat, teceiving from the usurpei a compensa¬ 
tion for the damage done by slaughtering it. 
Such also is the law with respect to a camel ; 
or where a person cuts off one of the legs of 
a goat or camel belonging to another This 
is according to the Zahir Rawayet ; and the 
teason of it is, that a destruction of the 
animal is occasioned in one respect in a 
termination ot many of its uses, such as 
milk, and progeny, and the transportation 
of burdens, whilst some of its uses still 
continue, such as that of the Hesh, for 
instance; whence the case is similar to that 
of a large rent in cloth. If, however, a 
person slay or cut off the leg of a quadruped, 
of which the Hesh is not edible, the pro¬ 
priety is entitled to take from him a com¬ 
pensation for the whole of the value ; for in 
such case the slaying or maiming is in every 
respect a destruction. It is otherwise where 
an usmper cuts otf the hand or foot of a 
male m female slave ; for in thnt case the 
propnetr r must receive luck the slave, to¬ 
gether with the fine, since the capability of 
yielding proht still exists in man after the 
loss of a foul or a hand 

A mmci/Z damage canwnlleil upon usurped 
WolJi dues not tnins/ei the property of it; 
hut a Lfim/i/erab/e Jam it** gives the pi prte~ 
tot on ovation <»/ faking it hdek {with a c»m- 
pen^aturn for the damage), or waking it oner 
to the iiMo pet for t>le value — It* a person 
teat a piece of cloth the property of another 
so as to occasion a small rent in it, he is in 
t hat case responsible for the damage, and ihe 
cloth remains with the proprietor, since the 
substance of it is extant in every respect, 
nothing more having happened to it than a 


*This is the literal meaning in both the 
Arabic and Persian version; but what cus¬ 
tom or particular operation it alludes to the 
translator has net been able to discover. 


defect; whereas if the rent were large, ?o 
as to destroy many of its uses, the proprie¬ 
tor would in that case hive it in his option 
either to take the txhole of the \alue from 
the usurper and give him the cloth (since 
he ha> destoryed it in every lespcit, even as 
much a* if he had burnt it>, or io keep the 
cloth and take a compensation for the damage; 
because a large rent is m one respect merely 
a defect, inasmuch a* the substance ot the 
doth is Mil! extant, as well as some of its 
uses likewise It is to be observed that what 
is recited by Kadooree up>* this subject, 
implies that a large rent is such as occasions 
a destruction o| many of the advantages 
In fact a large rent is such as occasions a 
destine!ion of some parts of the cloth, and 
also ol some of its uses; some of the parts 
and some of the uses still remaining (as 
where, for instance, before the accident of 
the tent, the doth was capable of being 
made into an upper or under garment; and 
afterwards loses that capability); whereas a 
small rent is such as does not indure a 
destruction of any of the uses, but merely 
occasions a damage ; for Mohammed, in the 
Mahsnot, has said, " the cutting of a gar¬ 
ment is a great damage, notwithstanding it 
occasion onl\ a destructim of hum.* of the 
uses " 

(.‘iiv of planting or building up m u.wn ptJ 
land. —If a person usurp land, and plant 
trees in it, or erect a building upon it, he 
must in that case be diiected to remove the 
trees and clear the land, and to restore it to 
the proprietor ; because the Prophet has said 
"there is no right over the seed of the op¬ 
pressed* (alluding to the planting of trees; 
and also, because the property of the pro¬ 
prietor still exists as it did before, since the 
land has not been de troyed, nor has the 
usurper become proprietor, inasmuch as he 
cannot become the proprietor hut by some 
one of the causes which establish property, 
of wlm h none here exist. In this case, 
moreover, usurpation is n’t established;* 
and theiefnre the person who has so employed 
the land of another is ordered to dear and 
restore it to the owner, in the same manner 
as in the ease of l>is putting his food into the 
vessel of another If, however, the removal 
of the trees or the building be injurious to 
the land, the prupuetor of the land has, in 
that case, the option of paying to the pro¬ 
prietor of the trees or the building a com¬ 
pensation equal to the valu* they would hear 
when removed from the ground, and thus 


• There appears, at first sight, a sort of 
incongruity in opening die case " If a person 
usurp, &c,," and then saving "usurpation is 
not established "—Tile expression, however, 
only means that "usurpation, in the sense of 
the law, as requiring atonement, is not estab¬ 
lished," the reason of which is, that usurp¬ 
ation cannot take place with respect to fixed 
property, as has been already explained — 
See p 5M. 
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possessing himself of them ; because in this 
there is an advantage to both, and the injury 
to both is obviated. Hy the expression 
“payinga compensation equal to the value 
they would bear when removed,*' it> to be 
understood paying the value which the tices 
or house he.ii upon the proprietor helm* 
directed to remove them; localise his tight 
exists only with lespect to the trees or 
building “ as icqtnrcd to he ri nvned/’ since 
he is not at libeity to leave them upon the 
vround. It is therefore requisite (■> .*ppre- 
nate the land without the t ices oi the build 
mg, arid afterwards to appreciate it with the 
trees or building (as iernove..ble at the land¬ 
holder's dc-die) ; and whatever may lx the 
excess r»f the second approbation over llie 
first is the amount of the rnrr pomatum whnh 
tiic proprietoi of the land is requited to pxy 
to the proprietor of llie trees or building - 
(It is to be observed that the value oi trees 
or of a building winch arc liable nr requited 
to be removed is less than that of trees t*t a 
building which are permitted to stand, since 
the expense of leinoval must be deduced 
In m the value of trees oi buildings uhuh 
hic icinoveable.) 

Cate oj Wvng usurped rluth, ui gmiding 
nMnped ic/jciU wtofloui -li a person usurp 
the doth of another and then dye it ied, oi 
the Horn of another and then mix it with oil 
in that case llie propiietnr has the option of 
taking from the usurper a compensation 
equal to the value of the white doth, or an 
equal quantity of Hour, giving the red doth 
oi the mixed Hour to the usuu er,— or, of 
taking the red cloth or the mixed Hour, 
giving to the usurper a inmpemation equal 
to the additional value these arti les may 
have acquired from the ted dye, or the mix¬ 
ture of oil. Shafei maintains that in the 
ca-*e of dyed doth the proprietor of it has a 
nght to take it. and then m tell the umippr 
to separate and take, to the utmoM of his 
power, his dye from it ; for he holds this uase 
to be analogous to that oi a plot of giound 
tin other words, if a person U'urp a piece of 
ground belonging to another, and afterwards 
erect a building upon it, the pinprietoi is 
entitled to take the ground, desiring the 
usurper to dig up and carry awav I us build¬ 
ing) ; because the separation of a dye from 
stained cloth is equally practicable with the 
removal of a building from the ground on 
which it stands Ii is otherwise in the case 
of oil mi\vd in flour , hecause the separation 
nf the oil is then impractical/e. The argu¬ 
ment of our dnitois m that, in what tluv 
have advanced on this point, an attention is 
shown to the interests of both patties, an 
option, however, being allowed to the pro¬ 
prietor of the cloth, as he is the original, 
it is othciwise in the case of a plot to ground; 
for in lhat instance the usurper is entitled 
to the fragments of the house after it a being 
pulled down (that is, to the bricks, wood. 
See. i ; whereas a dye, when separated from 
iloih, is lost, and cannot be collected by 
the usurpei of the doth. It is also oiher- 
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wise in the case of a garment blown by ihe 
wind into the vat of a dyer, and becoming 
stained in consequence ; for in that case the 
dyer is not responsible for the gaimer.t : on 
the contrary; the proprietor of the garment 
must take it so stained, and pay to the dyet 
the value of his dye, as in Ihis case nor 
degree of blame i» imputable u« him. i! is 
to be nerved that Abno A«sama has said 
that when a pciton usurps the cloth ot 
another, .md dye* it, the proprietor of the 
cloth rna\ , if he please, sell it. and dedu* i 
lrorn the price a proportion »quid to the 
value of the white cloth, and give to the 
d>«ra pTi'pi'Hinn equal to the value of his 
dye : for a* the piopiietor ot the cloth has it 
in hit power to jefu-e taking the dve and 
paying a compensation fru us value, tt fol 
lows that when he does refuse to take it. tin 
< loth must be sold; that he ina\ receive h.s 
proportion, and that the interests of b«itn 
may be attended to This reasoning of Abu., 
Assama equally holds in the case where u 
garment is stained in ennseq- ence ot being 
blown by the wind into the vessel of a dyer ; 
and m thesanv* manner, the reasoning ad¬ 
duced in the case of cloth equally holds in the 
case of flour. As Hour, howivet, is of the class 
r.t urmlaiff, it must be c mptnsated for bv a 
similar; whereas i loth, ah being an artuie 
of price, must bo compensated for In a psiv- 
ment ot its value. Mohammed, in the 
Mabsoot, has said th.p flour must also be 
corn]>ensiitcd for by value, because flour is 
altered by being baked, and is no longer of 
the class of similars. (Some have explained 
the meaning of the value o* flour to be a 
simdar quantity; and that Mohanmed has 
used the teim value instead of similar, be¬ 
cause a similar is an equivalent, in the same 
nianrer as value) It is to be observed that 
a yellow dye is the same as a red dye: hut 
that with regard to a Mark dye there is a 
difference of opinion ; Haneefa holding it to 
be a defect, whereas the two disciples main¬ 
tain that it is not d defect, but, on the con¬ 
trary, the cause of additional value Some 
have said that this difference nf opinion 
arises from the different periods of time ; 
and others have said that if the cloth be of 
such a nature that a black dye occasions a 
diminution of its value, the dying of it mirt 
in that case be considered as a damage nr 
defect ; but that if it be of such a kind as to 
ieceive an increase of value from a black 
dye, the black dye is the same a red dve. 
If, however, theusuipcd cloth be nf such a 
natme that a red dye occasions a diminution 
of its value (as if, for instance, the value of 
it having been thirty dirms, it should, after 
receiving the red dye, be worth only twenty 
dirms), in that ca<* it is related as an opinion 
of Mohammed, that regard must be had to 
the additional value which the red dye may 
have occasioned in some other piece of doth ; 
and if it amount to live dirms, that then the 
proprietor of the cloth has a ripht to take it, 
and to receive, besides, five dirms from die 
usurtwr : tor the proprietor of the doth is 
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entitled to a compensation of ten dirms from 
the usurper for the amount of the damage 
occasioned to his cloth: and the usurper is 
entitled to five dirms from the proprietor as 
the value of his dye, having operated that 
increase upon another piece of < l uh Hence 
the proprietor is entitled to lake live dirms 
from the usurpei, and the lemaining live is 
cancelled hv the value of tb" live thus c^ti- 
m.ued at live dums. 

.Section. 

An ti.unpei, JiiMciging the uthcJe n.Mirped, 
httome* prnpiufoi of it upon the omm de¬ 
manding the value. - If a pesnn usurp anv 
aittde of goo :<* or furniture. 4 ami damage 
it, and the pioprietoi demand a rumpensaN- 
tion fur the value from the uMirpcr, he Jthc 
usurper] in that ca^e become*. the ptoprielor 
of Mich artule, ,ic< ording tu our doctor*. 
Shale) maintains that the usuiper docs not 
hfLOine proprietor, because the act uf usuipa- 
lion. as being oppressive and illegal, is there 
lore imapahle ol occasioning a light of pro¬ 
perty ; in the same manner as wheie a person 
usurps «t Modabhir, and injures him, and the 
proprietor takes from him the value of the 
Modabbiiasu compensation for the injury. 
--in which case he [the usurper] does not 
lhence become proprietor of the Modabbir. 
The reasoning of our doctors is, that in the 
case in question the proprietor ol the article 
obtains a return for it; and as the article 
usurped is fit to be shifted from the propeity 
of one person to that of another, the usurper 
becomes the proprietor of it, in order to 
remove the injuiy he would otherwise sus¬ 
tain It is different with respect to a Modab¬ 
bir, as he is not fit to be removed from the 
property of one perron to that of another. 
(The contract of Tadbeer. however, is some¬ 
times annulled by order of the Razee ; in 
which case the sale of the Modabbir is lawful, 
as it then is the sale of mere property, since 
he becomes such by the annulment of the 
contract.) 

Tht amount of which is ascei tamed bv 
the declaration of the usurper upon nat/i,— 
*»r by emdence adduced by the proprietor .— 
1 r ic to hr observed that, in ascertaining the 
value of the article mutped the assertion of 
the usurper, confirmed bv an oath, is to be 
uedited, since the proprietor in the claimant 
uf a large value, and the usurper is the denier 
of the same, and the assertion of the denier 
upon oath must be admitted unless, how¬ 
ever, the pioprietor bring evidence in sup- 
;>ort of his claim ; for ilun the s^eitinn of 
the proprietor must be credited, as being 
uippoited by evidence* which is convincing 
proof 

And after accepting t/ii.v, the piopuetor 
cannot nunand the article, if the compen¬ 
sation be given m conformt\ iril/i his chiim, 


• Arab. Rskht wa Matta • household-stuff. 
&c , as opposed to Ma!—The distinction is 
lullv c\plain f <1 elsewhere. 


—If, therefore, the substance of the article 
usurped appear or be found at a period when 
the value of it is greater than the compen¬ 
sation given by the usurper, and such com¬ 
pensation : ave been given in consequence 
of the claim of the proprietor, or of evidence 
adduced by him, or of the non-denial of the 
usurper, the proprietor, in that < ase. lias 
not the 0 ( lion of taking i he substance of the 
‘ thing usurped : mi the contrary, it remain*, 
the property of ihc usurper, since his pro* 
pertv *n it ha* been rendered complete in 
! consequence of a cause conj .ined with the 
I consent uf the proprietor, inasmuch as h 
claimed that extent ol value -whereas il, 
on the contrary, the proprietor have taken a 
compensation in consequepic of the assertion 
of the usurper, corroborated by .m oath, he 
has in that case the option oilhci to adhere 
to the compensation he hii^ taken, or to take 
the Mibstame of the article usurped, ami 
restore to the usurper the compensation he 
may have taken . fm under Mich cimiiii- 
s’ances the consent of the proprietor was 
not complete with inspect to the quantity, 
since he claimed a larger quantity, but was 
obliged to take the quantity in question from 
his want of ptoof to establish the other. If 
on the other hand, the substance of the article 
usurped he found at a petiod when its value 
is equal to, or less than, the compensation 
. taken, - and the ptopnetor should have 
taken the compensaMon in conformity with 
. the assertion or oath of the usurper, the law 
(according to the Zahir Rawavet) is the same 
as already recited ; that is, the proprietor 
has the option of either adhering to the com¬ 
pensation he had taken, or of taking bark 
from the usurper the substance of the article, 
and restoring to him the amount of the com- 
I pension. This is approved ; because the 
consent of the proprietor to take the com¬ 
pensation in question was not complete, in- 
i asmuch as he claimed a larger sum: which 
i he did not get, and hence he has the option, 
because of the non-existence of his consent. 

The sale of an usurped slave by the ustupei 
I is valid upon the ouner receiving the value ci* 
<i compensation ; —but the emann/Mtion of 
■ him would he invalid. — If a person usurp a 
salve, and stll him, and the proprietor take 
the value of him from the usurper as a com- 
piii'iarmn, the sale m in that case valid. If, 
on th»M ontraty, the usurper emancipate the 
slave, and the proprietor afterwards take a 
compensation, the emancipation is not valid; 
because the right of property established in 
the usiirfxu bv his paying the compensation 
is defective, as being established by a retio- 
s spective reference, from a principle of neces¬ 
sity (whence it that tire right of property 
in an usurper takes place with respect to 
earnings of labour, but not with respect to 
progeny;—mother words, if a person usurp 
a female slave, and take to himself the earn¬ 
ings of her labour, and afterwards pay a 
compensation to the proprietor, the earnings 
, are in that case hi* property ; but if she 
should bear children whilst in his pones- 
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sion, and he afterwards pay a compensation 
to the proprietor, the children are not his 
property. - In short, the right of property 
established in «n usurper in virtue of his 
payment of compensation is defective; and 
a defective right of property is sufficient to 
legalize sale, but not emancipation; in the 
same manner as the right of property estah 
lished in a Mukatib with icspect to the 
earning of his labour is defective: yet if 
he should sell a slave whom he may have 
earned by his labour it is valid : wheiea* if 
lie were to emancipate him the enticipa- 
tion would be invalid. 

The produce of tin usurped pmpeitv i c »i 
trust in t/ie u«uipet's hands —Tue fiuit of 
an usurped orchird. and the chihlien of an 
usurped female hlave, together with then 
produce (such as their imrcase of statute 
and beauty), area trust in the hands of the 
usurper. If, therefore, they be destroyed, 
he is not responsible for them ;—unless, how¬ 
ever, he should have committed a ties pass 
with regard to them, or ref is i *d to .iU'Wcr 
the demand • f the proprietor to deliver them 
up to him ; for in these cases he is re«pon 
sible. Shafei maintains that the increase of 
an article usurped, whether it be conjoined 
(such as increase of statute or nf beauty) or 
separated (such as progeny', is a subject of 
responsibility ; because usurpation is estab¬ 
lished with respect to it ; for usurpation 
means the establishment of possession over 
the property of another without the consen* 
of that other : and as this definition applies 
equally to any increase which may accrue 
upon such property, it is therefore a subject 
of responsibility, although the usurper have 
not dispossessed the proprietor of it; in the 
same manner as the fawn is a subject of 
responsibility, m a case where a person takes 
a deet out of an inclosure.• and it afterwards 
brings forth whilst in his possession, not¬ 
withstanding that it [the fawn] had not 
before been in the possession of any one. so 
a* to establish a dispossession T he reason¬ 
ing of our doctots is, that usurpiiion means 
" the establishment of possession over the 
property of another, so as to destroy the 
possession of the pioprictor*’ (as has been 
already explained). Now the possession of 
the proprietnt had not been established, with 
respect to the increase, so as to admit the 
destruction of it besides, if the possession 
of the proprietor with regard to the increase 
be admitted by way of depemianev on his 
property, still bis possession continues, and 
the usurper has not destroyed it; for it is 
apparent that the usurper has not hindi*ied 
him from taking hi* increase ;—yel i< ho 


•In the text the case is supposed that of 
a pilgrim driving a deer out of the sacred 
teiritory round Mecca—The translator has 
hazarded a small deviation from the original 
in this instance, merely with a view to 
familiarize the allusion in the mint! of an 
huropean reader. 


refuse to give it to him upon his demand, he 
is then responsible to him for it : in the same 
manner as where he commits a trespass with 
tegard to it, hv destroying it, or killing and 
eating it, or selling it and delivering it to 
the buyer - -With respect, moreovei. to the 
fawn hefote mentioned, it is not a subject nf 
resp insibilitv when destroyed prim to the 
abi'ity of the tiespasser to place it in the 
inclosuro. because he is not, before that, 
guilty of am ohwtuiction nr hindruncc : 
i in short, he is liable to responsibility only 
where he destroys the fawn after his ability 
to place it in the im Insure ; and this because 
he is then gui ty ot an obstruction aftei the 
establishment of I he claimant's right * 

7 he usinpei oj <i female dare is not hahle 
for any dan'o^e she muv lecMve hv he.iuiuj 
a child, provided the rnfne of the chdd hr 
adequate to suc/i damage — Ip a female slave 
be injured by hearing a child whilst in the 
possession of the usurper, and the value ol 
the child be equal to the damage sustained, 
the usurper is not liable for a compensation. 
Shafei anti XitTer maintain that the value of 
' the child be equal to the damage sustained, 
injury ; because the child n the property of 
the proprietor of the slave; ami consenuenilv 
cannot be applied to remedy the damage 
sustained by her ;—in the same manner as 
in the case of the fawn above rented ; -that 
is to say, if a person drive a deer out of an 
inclosure, and she then bring forth a young 
one, and be injured hv such delivery, and 
the value of the young be adequate ‘o the 
damage, in that ca.se the person is not only 
obliged to restore the deer and its young one 
to the inclosure, hut must also make good the 
damage sustained It is also the same where 
the child dies prior to the usurper's restora¬ 
tion of the molher ; or where the mother dies 
in consequence of the delivery of the child, 
and the value of the child is adequate to 
1 remedy the loss ; or where a person shears 
the wool of a sheep belonging to another, or 
' lops off the branches of a tree belonging to 
another, or castrates the slave of another, or 
teaches hurt the knowledge of some art in 
consequence of which he is rendered in any 
. respect defective -for in al! these cases ihe 
person so acting is responsible tor the itijurv, 
notwithstanding the value ol the article be 
increased in consequence The arguments of 
our doctors are that, in the instance in ques¬ 
tion, the cause of the increase and of the in¬ 
jury is the same, namely, childbirth ;—and 


• A small portion of the text is here 
’ ormtted, as it relates meiely tn the ptohihi- 
. tinn against irespassmg mum game in the 
sacred teiritory (round Mecca), a subject the 
discussion of which is of little importance to 
the point, in question, and which is treated 
, of at large elsewhere.—(See Seyid.) 

fThat is, defective in regard to the pur¬ 
pose for which his master had intended him; 

■ as by a loss of health, or any accident sus¬ 
tained in the course of his learning the art. 
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such being the case, the injury is not taken 
into the account, because, in opposition to it, 
fn increase has been obtained. Hence an 
injury of this nature does not occasion res¬ 
ponsibility ; it being, in fact; analogous to 
where a person usurps a fat female slave, 
who afterwards becomes lean, and then grows 
fat again; or who losses two of her fore teeth, 
ajid then acquires two new ones or where 
a person cuts off the hand of an UMirptd 
slave whilst in the possession of the usurper, 
and the usurper receive the line from him, 
and gives it with the slave to t‘ e proprietor; 
—for in all thtSf eases no compensation for 
the injury is incumbent upon the usuipcr — 
With respect to the case of the fawn, as ad¬ 
duced by Ziffer and Shafei, it is not admitted 
as applicable.-*-<Wjth lespect, moreover, to 
the death of the mother, in consequence of 
her delivi ry (as aUo adduced by them) there 
arc two opinions un record,—The tirst is, that 
if the value of the rb ld he adequate to remedy 
the in|nrv, it in then taken as such ; ami the 
<ffond (which is accoiding to the Xahir Ra- 
wayet) is, that i lie value of the child cannot j 
he taken as a compensation for the lnjun, 1 
for this reason, that the delivery is not to b *2 i 
considered as the cause of the mother’s death 1 
since delivery is not necessarily connected 
with death, being more frequently attended 
with safety. Where, on the other hand, the 
c hild dies prior to the restoration of the mother; 
the injury is not remedied ; because ther 2 was | 
a necessity for the restoration of the original j 
(napiely, the mo’her) in the condition in , 
which she was at the period of usurpation : ■ 
and as she afterwards sustained an injury j 
by the birth of a child, anti the fruit of the , 
injury (namely, the child) cannot, because of i 
its death; be given along with the mother, I 
it follows that the mother is not restored in 
the condition in which she was at the period 
of usurpation With respect to the castra¬ 
tion of a slave, it is not an increase, being 
an object only with some loose people;—and , 
as to the other instances adduced by Ziffer • 
and Shafei, the case in them of the increase 
and the damage is not one and the same | 
thing : for the cause of damage in a tree is | 
the cu*ting off its branch, whilst the cause 1 
of increase is the growth ; the case of damage J 
in a sheep is the shearing of its wool, whilst ' 
the cause of increase is the growth of the 1 
animal ; and the cause of damage in the slave , 
is the teaching or instructing him, whilst the : 
cause of increase is the intellect of the slave. | 
The usurper of a f. male slave , impregnat¬ 
ing her, is responsible for her value, in case : 
she die of childbirth after restoration .—If ’ 
a person usurp a female slave, and cohabit ; 
with her, and she become pregnant, and he 
restore her in that state to the proprietor, 1 
and she then die of childbirth, the usurper 
must in that case pay a compensation equal , 
to the value which she bore on the day of her 
impregnation ; whereas, if she were free, no 
compensation would be required, according 
to Haneefa. The two disciples maintain that 
neither is any compensation due in the case 


ofherbeinga slave.. The argument of the 
two disciples are, that in the case in ques* 
tion, upon the.usurper restoring the slave to 
the proprietor, and the restoration, being 
made valid and complete, the proprietor is 
held to have received her into his property ; 
and as, afterwards, the disorder of which 
she dies, namely, childbirth, is thus con¬ 
sidered to have happened to her >whilst in 
the possession of the proprietor the usurper 
is, the re foie, not liable for her ; in the same 
manner as where an usurped female slave, 
having been seized with some disorder, Mich 
as a fever, the usurper restores her in that 
condition to the proprietor, anil she after¬ 
wards dies in his possession ; or where an 
usurped female slave commits whoredom 
with some person whilst m the usurper s 
possession, and he restores her to the pro¬ 
prietor, and she afterwards suffers punish¬ 
ment for whoredom and dies of the same ; 
in neither of which cases is the usurper re¬ 
sponsible, any more than the seller, in the 
case of, his selling a pregnant female slave, 
who afterwards dies of childbirth in the 
possession of the purchaser. The arguments 
of Haneefa are, that as the usurper, in the 
cast in question, usurped, the female slave 
at a time when the cause of destruction did 
not exist in her and restored her at a period 
when such cause did exist in lit r, he there¬ 
fore has not restored her in the state.in which 
he took her :—consequently, the restoration 
was not valid and complete, being, in fact, 
the same as if an usurped female slave, 
having committed a crime in the usurper s 
possession, should afterwards, on account of 
such crime, be pul to death whilst in the 
possession of the proprietor,—or be given 
up to the avenger of the offence, in conse¬ 
quence of her having committed the crime 
inadvertently, instead of wilfully,-in 
either of which cases the proprietor is en¬ 
titled to take the whole of the value from 
the usurper, and so also in the case in ques¬ 
tion. It is otherwise where the woman 
usurped is free ; because no responsibility 
takes place from the usurpation of a free 
woman, and consequently the usurper is not 
responsible after the restoration, although 
such restoration were invalid. With re¬ 
spect to what has been alleged of the pur¬ 
chase of a pregnant female slave, it is an¬ 
swered, that the delivery not having been 
incumbent upon the seller on account of his 
having before taken her, so as to require a 
delivery in the state in which he had taken her 
(which is a condition of validity in the case of 
usurpation), it follows that the analogy here 
does not hold good. With respect, also, to the 
case of an usurped female slave committing 
whoredom, and dying in consequence of the 
punishment on that account inflicted upon 
her, the answer is, that whoredom merely 
occasions scourging, which is a case of 
pain, but not of death, and therefore, in 
this case, a cause of destruction did not 
take place whilst the slave was in the pos¬ 
session of the usuipcr. 
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There is no hire for the use of an usurped 
article : but the usurper is responsible for 
any damage it may sustain —Am usurper is 
not responsible for the use of the article 
usurped :• but if it be injured he is respon¬ 
sible for the damage. Shafei maintains that 
an usurper is liable for the use of a thing 
usurped, and consequently, that he owes an 
adequate rent of hire for it. It is to be ob- | 
served that there is no difference between ; 
the doctrine of Shafei and that f our doc¬ 
tors, in the case where a perse n usurps # a 
house and leaves it unoccupied, or occupies , 
it himself ; for in such case, according to ' 
both doctrines, the usurper is not liable for 
the use of it.—Malik maintains that if the , 
usurper himself occupy the house he is re¬ 
sponsible for an adequate rent; but not in ! 
case of his leaving it u- occupied. The ar- ; 
gument of Shafei is that the use of pro¬ 
perty is estimable (whence it is a subject of re- 
sponsibilty from contracts and agreements), 
and consequently is a subject of responsi¬ 
bility from usurpation. Th.» arguments of 
our doctors on this point are twofold — 
First, the use of an article usurped is ob¬ 
tained by the usurper in consequence of its 
occurring during his occupancy (for it had 
not existed in the hands of the proprietor, 
as use is a passing accident which does not 
endure); and such bring the case, he is 
entitled to it, and consequently is not re¬ 
sponsible for it, as no man is iesfonsible 
for that to which ho is entitled.— Second- 1 
ly, there is no similarity between use i 
and property, such as dirms and deenais ; 
for use is an accident, whereas property is a 
substance. Use therefore, cannot be a sub¬ 
ject of responsibility in substantial property; 
because a similarity is requisite between the 
compensation and the thing foi which the 
lompecvation is given.—With respect to the 
assertion of Shafei, that "the use of pro¬ 
perty is estimable," it is not admitted use 
being considered as estimable only in the 
case of contracts of hire, from necessity ; 
but in the case of usurpation there exists no < 
contract whatever.—Where, however, the 
article usurped is damaged, whilst in the 1 
possession of the usurper, in consequence of 
his use of it, a compensation for the damage 
is incumbent upon him, because of his 
having destroyed part of the substance of 
the thing usurped. 

Sect on 

Of the usurpation of things which are of 

no value. 

A Mussulman is responsible for destroying 
the wine or pork of a Zimmee .—Ir a Mussul¬ 
man destroy wine or pork belonging to a 
Zimmee, he must compensate fer the value 
of the same; whereas, if he destroy wine or 
pork belonging to a Mussulman, no compen- j 
sation is due.—Shafei maintains that in the 
former case also no compensation is due. A 

•Meaning he doe* not owe any hire for 
the use. 


1 similar disagreement subsists with respect 
to the case of a Zimmee destroying wine or 
pork belonging to a Zimmee ; or of one 
Zimmee selling either of these articles to 
another ; for such sale is lawful, according 
to our doctors,—in opposition to the opinion 
of Shafei. The argument of Shafei is that 
wine and pork are not articles of value with 
respect to Mussulmans,—nor with respect to 
Zimmees, as those are dependant of the 
Mussulmans with regard to the precepts of 
the law. A compensation of property, 
therefore, for the destruction of these articles 
is not due. The arguments of our doctors 
are that wine and *x>rk are valuable property 
with respect to Zimmees; for with them 
wine is the same as vinegar with the Mussul¬ 
mans, and pork the same as mutton ; and 
we, who are Mussulmans, being commanded 
to leave them in the practice of their 
religion, have consequently no light to im¬ 
pose a rule upon them.—As, therefore, wine 
and pork are with them property of value, 
it follows that whoever destrovs these articles 
belonging to them does, in fact, destroy their 
property of va!vie : in opposition to the case 
of carrion or blood, because these are not 
considered as property according to any 
religion, or with any sect 1 

And mint compensate/or it by n payment 
of the value. —Hence it appears that if a 
Mussulman destroy the wine or pork of a 
Zimmee, he must compensate for the value 
of the pork,—and aUo of the wine, not¬ 
withstanding that be of the class of similars; 
becausa it is not lawful for Mussulmans to 
transfer the property of wine, as that would 
be to honour and respect it. It is otherwise 
where a Zimmee sells wine to a Zimmee. or 
destroys the wine of a Zimmee; for in these 
case it is incumbent upon the heller to de¬ 
liver over the wine to the purchase, and also 
upon the destroyer to give as a compensation 
a similar quantity of wine to the proprietor, 
since the transfer of the property of wine 
is not prohibited to Zimmees:—contrary to 
usury, as that is excepted from the contracts 
of Zimmees or to the case of the slave of 
a Zimrnee, who having been a Mussulman be¬ 
comes an apostate ; for if any Mussulman kill 
this slave, he is not in that case responsible 
to the Zimmee, notwithstanding the Zimmee 
consider the slave as valuable property, since 
we Mussulmans are commanded to show our 
abhorrence of apostates. It is also otherwise 
with respect to the wilful omission of the 
Tasmeea, or invocation, in the slaying of an 
animal, where the proprietor considers such 
omission as lawful, being, for instance, of 
the sect of Shafei ;—in other words, if a 
person of the sect of Haneefa destroy the 
flesh of an animal so slain by a person of 
the sect of Shafei, the Hanepfite is not in that 
case responsible to the Shafeyite, notwith¬ 
standing the latter did, according to his 
tenets, believe the slain animal to have been 
i valuable property ; because the authority to 
| convince the Shafeyite of the illegality of 
his practice is vested in the Haneefite, in- 
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asmuch as it is permitted to him to establish 
the illegality of it by reason and argument. 

A change wrought upon an usurped article 
by any unexpensive process does not alter the 
property; hut if the process be expensive , the , 
property devolves to the usurper, tohn, must | 
make a compensation .— If a person usiup 
wine belonging to a Mussulman, and convert 
it into vinegar by placing it alternately in 
the sun and in the shade,—or the skin of a 
carrion, and tan or dress it by the application 
of some valuable article,—the proprietor of ; 
the wine is entitled to take the vinegar, 
without giving any thing to the usurper, and 
the proprietor of the skin is entitled to take 
it. upon paying to the usurper the increase it 
may have received from the dressing : for, in 
the former case, the conversion of the wine 
into vinegar is merely a purification of it, in 
the same manner as the bleaching of unclean 
cloth ; and hence the property of the vinegar 
continues vested in the proprietor, since a 
property is not created in the liquor by the 
operation of making it into vinegar : whereas, 
in the second case, a valuable article belong¬ 
ing to the usurper is united to the skin, in 
the same manner as a dye in cloth, and this 
case is therefore the same as the dyeing of a 
garment.—Accordingly, the proprietor of the 
wine is entitled to take the vinegar from the 
usurper without making him any compensa¬ 
tion : and, on the other hand, the proprietor 
of the skin is entitled to take it from the 
usurper, upon making a compensation to him 
for the increase which it may have received 
from the dressing. The mode of ascertaining 
the amount of this increase, is by first esti- ; 
mating the value of the skin supposing it , 
u idressed. and then the value which it bears . 
dressed ; when the difference must be paid to : 
the usurper. In this case, also, the usurper 
is entitled to detain the article adopted until 
he obtain his right, in the same manner as a 
seller is entitled to detain the goods sold as a 
security for the price —If, in the cases here 
considered, the usurper should destroy the j 
vinegar, or the dressed skin, he is respon* 
siblc for the vinegar,—but. not for the skin, 
according to Hanecfa. The two disciples 
maintain that he is responsible for the skin 
also,—being entitled, however, to the increase 
of value from the dressing. The reason of 
responsibility for the vinegar is, that as it 
still continues in the property of the first 
proprietor, being, at the same time, an 
article of value, it follows that the usurper 
is liable for the destruction of it ; and as 
vinegar is of the class of similars, he must 
compensate for it by a similar quantity.— 
' v ith respect to the skin, the reasons of 
responsibility for it (as maintained by the 
two disciples) are twofold, —First, it still 
continues the property of the proprietor, 
inasmuch as he is entitled to take it back 
from the usurper ■ and as it is an article of 
value, it follows that, in consequence of the 
destruction of it by the usurper, he [the pro¬ 
prietor] is entitled to take from him [the 
usurper] a compensation adequate to the 


value of the dressed s»kin ; paying him 
afterwards the increase uf value it has 
received from the dressing ; in the same 
manner as where a person usurps the cloth 
of another, and dyes it, and then destroys it, 
—in which case he is responsible for it to the 
proprietor, receiving from him, at the same 
time, the difference occasioned in the value 
of the cloth by the dyeing.—S econdly, the 
restoration of the akin diessed was incum¬ 
bent on the usurper ; whence, upon his 
destroying it, he is bound to give a con¬ 
sideration for it, namely, the value;—in the 
, same manner as where a borrower destroys 
the article borrowed; in which case he is 
responsible for the value,—It is to be ob- 
| served, however, that if the destruction of 
the skin take place whilst in the possession 
of the usurper, without his being the occa¬ 
sion of it, in that case, according to all our 
doctors, he is not responsible for it, whether 
he have dressed it by the application of 
1 something valuable, or otherwise. (With 
j respect to what is advanced by the two dis- 
ciples "that the proprietor must take the 
! value of the dressed skin from the usurper 
' paving him afterwarcs the increase of value 
| it has received from the dressing.” — it pro- 
i ceeds on the supposition that the value of 
i the skin and of the operation of dressing is 
of different kinds.—as if the skin should be 
valued in deenars, and the workmanship in 
dirms ; for if both be estimated in the same 
species, the proprietor must at once deduct 
from the value of the skin the value of the 
workmamh'p, and take the difference from 
the usurper ; as it would be needless first to 
receive the whole from him, and the then to pay 
back a part of it.)—The reasoning of Haneefa 
is, that the skin in question ha* been rendered 
valuable by the workmanship of the usurper; 
namely, the dressing which is of a valuable 
nature, as he mixed with it valuable pro¬ 
perty (whence his right to detain it until he 
receive the increase of value from the dress¬ 
ing),—The workmanship, therefore, is his 
rieht ; and the skin is. with respect to its 
being valuable, a dependant of the wotk- 
manship, that being the original and as 
the tisurper is not responsible for the ori¬ 
ginal, namely, the workmanship, so neither 
is he responsible for the dependant, namely, 
the skin : in the same manner as he 
is not responsible where the skin is de¬ 
stroyed in his possession without his act. 
It is otherwise where the skin is extent ; 
for in such case it is incumbent upon the 
usurper to restore it to the proprietor, 

, because the restoration of it is a consequent 
of the proprietor's right of property, and the 
skin is not a dependent of the operation of 
dressing it, with respect to right of pro¬ 
perty, since the property of the proprietor 
is established in it prior to the dressing, 
although, whilst in that condition, it was 
not an article of value :—in opposition to the 
case of cloth, or the skin of an animal killed 

according to the prescribed forms ; for the 
1 proprietor of thees is entitled to a compen- 
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sation from the usurper, as both are articles vinegar, making a compensation to the 
of value prior to the dressing or dyeing, and usurper for the increase of the article b> 
consequently not dependent upon the work- means of the salt (that is to say, he must 
manship with respect to their being valu- give him a quantity of vinegar equal to the 
able. It is to be observed that, in the case weight of the salt). If, on the contrary, 
in question (that is, where the usuipcr has the proprietor wish to leave the vinegar 
dressed the skin with something of value, with the usurper, and take a compensation 
and it remains extent in his possession^, if from him for its value: the same two opinions 
the proprietor be inclined to leave it in the that have been given with regard to the case 
possession of the usurper, and take from above recited ot the dressing of a skin, pre¬ 
lum a compensation for the value, some have vail with regard to this case If, also, the 
said that it is not permitted to him so to do, usurper destroy the wine, he is no way* 
because of the skin being of no value.—(It responsible, according to Ilaneefa,—in oppo- 
is otherwise in the case of dyeing cloth, the sition to the opinion of the two disciples, aa 
dye being an article of value).—Some, again, has been already recited in the case of dress- 
have said that this is not permitted to him ing a skin.—If the usurper convert the wine 
according to Haneefa ;—but that according into vinegar by means of pouring vinegar 
to the two disciples it is permitted to him ; into it, in that case it is related as an opinion 
because when the proprietor refuses to take of Mohammed that, provided the wine be 
back the dressed skin, and, leaving it in the turned into vinegar within the hour in which 

possession of the usurper, demands from him the usurper poured the vinegar into it, it is 

a compensation, the usurper has it not then i his property, without his being subject to 
in his power to restore it ; and the case j any compensation ; because the pouring of 

is, therefore, the same as if it had been ] the vinegar, in such case, is equivalent to a 

destroyed, concerning which the two dis- | destruction of the wine ; and wine is not an 
ciples and Haneefa have disagreed.—Some 1 article of value If, on the other hand, the 
have said that, according to the doctrine of j wine because of the quantity of vinegar 
the two disciples, the proprietor is to take i poured into it being small, should not be- 
from the usurper the value of the dressed I come vinegar until after the lapse of a con- 
skin, and return to him whatever increase it siderable period, it must in that case be 
may have received from the dressing, in the ; divided between the usurper and the pro¬ 
same manner as in the case of a destruction; prietor, according to its measure; that is, 
whilst others have said that the proprietor the usurper is entitled to a part of it in pro- 
is entitled only to the value of an undressed portion to the quantity poured in, and the 
skin of an animal killed according to the . proprietor to a part of it in proportion to 
prescribed form.—All that has been advanced t the quantity of wine ; because in this case 
on this topic proceeds on the supposition of j the usurper has mixed his vinegar with 
the usurper having dressed the skin with ; what eventually became the vinegar of the 
something of value ; for if he should have ' proprietor ; and this (in the opinion of 
dressed it with something of no value, such j Mohammed) is not a destruction. In the 
as by means of moisture, or the heat of the , opinion of Haneefa, however, the vinegar, 
sun, the proprietor is then entitled to take it 1 in both cases, becomes the property of the 
from him without making him any return usurper ; because the immediate act of his 
since a dressing of that nature is equivalent j pouring vinegar into the wine is (according 
to the washing of cloths. If, also, in this to him) a destruction of it ; and this destruc- 
case, the usurper destroy the skin, he is re- tion does not, on any supposition, occasion 
sponsible for the value of it in its dressed responsibility, because if considered as a de¬ 
state. Some, on the contrary, have said that struction of wine/ it is a destruction of a thing 
he is responsible for the value of it in its | that bears no value, or if considered as the 
undressed state, because the dressing, as , destruction of vinegar, it is a destruction of 
being an acquisition of his own, ouaht not 1 his own property, inasmuch as the vinegar be- 
to subject him to responsibility. The find i comes the pioperty of the usurper. According 
opinion is adopted by most of the modern : to Mohammed the usurper is not responsible 
lawyers ; and the reason of it is, that the ; where he destroys the liquor after its having 
quality of dressing, as being a dependent of ; become vinegar on the hour in which he put 
the skin, cannot be separated from it ; and { the other vinegar into it ; for as, in this 
consequently, whon responsibility tak;s place [ case, he acquires a right in the whole, he of 
with respect to the original [ the skin] it i course merely destroys his own property ; 
must also operate with respect to the depen- whereas if he destory it where it has become 
dent, namely, the quality [of dressing]. vinegar after a length of time, he is respon- 

Case of converting usurped wine into sible, since in this cane he destroys the pro- 
vinegar, by means of mixing in it some valu- perty of another. With respect to what has 
able ingredient.—I p an usurper of wine con- been recited in Kadooree, some of our modern 
vert it into vinegar by throwing salt into it. lawyers have said that it is absolute ; that 
lawyers have said that, according to Haneefa, is that in all conversions of usurped wine 
the vinegar becomes the property of the into vinegar, the proprietor is entitled to 
usurper without any thing being due from take it without making any compensation to 
him; whereas, according to the two dis- the usurper ; because the thing thrown into 
ciples, the proprietor is entitled to take the the wine by the usurper is of no value, inas* 
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much as, by the mixture of it with wine, it 
becomes virtually wine, which is a thing of 
no value. There are a variety of opinions 
concerning this case, which the author of 
this work has recited in the Kafayat al 
Moondhee. 

A person is responsible for destroying the 
musical instruments, &c, or the prepared 
drink of a Mussulman — If a person break 
the lute, the tabor, the pipe, or the cymbal 
of a Mussulman, or spill his Sikker,* or 
Monissaf.f he is responsible, the sale of such 
articles being lawful acccrding to Haneefa. 
The two disciples maintain that he is not 
responsible, they holding such article to be 
unsaleable . Some say that this difference of 
opinion obtains only concerning such musical 
instruments as are merely used for amuse¬ 
ment ; but that if a person break a drum 
such as are allowed to be used in celebrating 
a marriage, he is responsible, according to 
ail our doctors. Some also, say that in 
decreeing responsibility, opinions are giv»»n 
according to the doctrine of the two disci¬ 
ples. By Sikker is understood the juice of 
unripe dates, which is suffered to ferment 
and acquire a spirit without boiling ; and by 
Monissaf, the juice of unripe grapes, boiled 
until only one half remain. Concerning 
liquor boiled in the smallest degree, which 
is termed Bazik .X there are two opinions 
reported from Haneefa,—one, that it is a 
lawful subject both of sale and responsi¬ 
bility,—and another; lhat it is not so. The 
arguments of the two disciples on this point 
are.— First, that these articles are all made 
for the purpose of doing that which is offen¬ 
sive to the law, and therefore are not valu¬ 
able property. -Secondly, what the person 
in question has done was in reformation of an 
abuse; and as we are directed to reform abuses 
whereever they occur, he therefore is not re¬ 
sponsible, in the same manner as he would 
not be responsible, if he were to destroy those 
articles by order of the magistrate The 
argument of Haneefa is that the articles in 
question are property, as being capable »of 
yielding a lawful advantage, although they 
be also capable of being used unlawfully, and 
therefore resemble a female singer —whence 
there is no reason why they should not be 
considered as valuable property. As, there¬ 
fore, those articles are (according to Haneefa) 
of a valuable nature, a reparation is due 
from the destroyer of them; and if a person 
were to sell them, the sale is lawful ; for 
the obligation of reparation, and the legality 
of sale, depend upon an article bemg pro¬ 
perty, and capable of valuation, circum¬ 
stances which exist with respect to the arti¬ 
cles in question. The reformation of abuses, 


# A sort of intoxicating liquor, 
t Half boiled wine. (These terms are fully 
explained in Book XLVI., treating of Pro¬ 
hibited Liquors, 

X A species of date wine. 


moreover, is committed to the hands of ma¬ 
gistrate ; as they are entabled, by the nature 
of their office, to carry it into effect : but it is 
not entrusted to others, excepting merely to 
the exent of verbal instruction and advice. 

And must compensate for them by paying 
their intrinsic value — Proceeding upon the 
doctrine of Haneefa, the destroyer in the 
case here considered, is responsible for the 
value the articles bear in themselves, inde¬ 
pendent of the particular amusement to 
which they contribute. Thus if a female 
singer (for instance) be destroyed, she must 
be valued merely as a slave girl ; and the 
same of fighting rams, tumbling pigeons, 
game cocks, or eunuch slaves ; in the other 
words, if any of these be destroyed, they 
must be valued and accounted for at the 
rate they would have borne if unfit for 
the light and evil purposes to which such 
articles are commonly applied ; and so like¬ 
wise of pipes, tabors, and other musical 
instruments. It is to be observed that, in 
the case of spilling Sikker or Monissaf, the 
destroyer is responsible for the value of the 
article, and not for a similar, because it does 
not become a Mussulman to be proprietor of 
such articles. If, on the contrary, a person 
destroy a crucifix belonging to a Christian, 
he is responsible for the value it bears as a 
crucifix ; because Christians are left to the 
practice of their own religious worship. 

The usurper of a Modabbira is responsible 
for her value if she die in his possession ; but 
not the usurper of a Mokatxba .— If a person 
usurp the Modabbira of another, and she die 
in his possession, he is responsible for her 
value ; whereas, if a person usurp the Am- 
Walid of another, and she die in his pos¬ 
session, he is not responsible. This is 
according to Haneefa. The two disciple* 
maintain that the usurper is responsible for 
the value in either instance The reason of 
this difference of opinion is, that a Modabbira 
is universally admitted to be valuable pro¬ 
perty ; and an Am-Walid is not valuable, 
according to Haneefa; whereas the two 
disciples hold an Am-Walid to be valuable. 
The arguments on both sides have been 
already detailed at length in treating of 
Manumission. 


BOOK XXXVIII. 

OF SHAFFA. 

Definition of Shaffa,— Shaffa, in the 
language of the law, signifies the becoming 
proprietor of lands sold for the price at 
which the purchaser has bought them, al¬ 
though he be not consenting therevmto. This 
is termed Shaffa, because the root from 
which Shaffa is derived signifies conjunc¬ 
tion, and the lands sold are here conjoined 
to the land of the Shafee, or person claiming 
the right of pre-emption. 
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Chap. I.—Of the Person to whom the 
Right of Shaffa appertains 

Chap. II —Of Claims to Shaffa; and of 
Litigation concerning it. 

Chap. 111.—Of the Articles concerning 
which Shaffa operates. 

Chap. IV.—Of circumstances which in¬ 
validate the Right of Shaffa. 

CHAPTER I. 

OF THE PERSONS TO WHOM THE RIGHT OF 
SHAFFA APPERTAINS. 

7ht right of Shaffa appertains to a part¬ 
ner in the property, a participator in the 
mmunities of the property, and u neighbour . 
—The right of Sh ffa appertains —I to a 
partner in the property of the land sold,— 
II. to a partner in the immunities and 
appendages of the land (such as the right to 
water and to roads); and III, to a neigh¬ 
bour.—The right of Shaffa in a partner, is 
founded on a precept of the Prophet, who 
has said, “The right of Shaffa holds in a 
partner who has not divided off and taken 
separately his share.”—The establishment of 
it m a neighbour is also founded on a saying 
of the Prophet, “The neighbour of a house 
has a superior right to that house: and the 
neighbour of lands has a superior right to 
those lands and if he be absent, the seller 
must wait his return ; provided, however, 
that they both participate in the same road; 1 * 
—and also, "A neighbour has a light, supe¬ 
rior to that of stranger, in the lands adja- ' 
cent to his own."-Shafei is of opinion that 
a neighbour is not a Shafee;* hecause the 
Prophet has said, Shaffa relates to a thing 
held in joint property, and which has not 
been divided off:*’ when, therefore, the pro- 
erty has undergone a division, and the 
oundary of each partner is particularly dis¬ 
criminated and a sparate road assigned to 
each, the right of Shaffa can no longer exist. 
Besides, the existence of the right of Shaffa 
is repugnant to analogy, as it involves the 
taking possession of another’s property con¬ 
trary to his inclination ; whence it must be 
oonfined solely to those to whom it is parti¬ 
cularly granted by the law. Now, it is 
granted particularly to a partner ; but a 
neighbour cannot be considered as such ; for 
the intention of the law, in granting to it a 
partner is merely to prevent the inconveni¬ 
ences arising from a division ; since if the 
partner were not to get that share which is 
the subject of the claim of Shaffa; a new 
purchaser might insist upon a division, and 
thereby occasion to him a great deal of un¬ 
necessary vexation ;—but as this argument 
does not hold good in behalf of a neighbour, 
he therefore is not entitled to the privilege 


• In other words, tf is entitled to the 
right of Shaffa ;* 1 —Shaffa being the term 
used to express the person endowed with that 
right. 


of shaifa.—We,* on the contrary, allege 
that the precept of the Prophet, already 
quot d, is a sufficient ground for establishing 
the right of Shaffa in a neighbour.—Besides 
the reason for establishing this right in a 
partner is, the circumstance of his property 
being continually and inseparably adjoined 
to that of a strangerf (namely, the pur¬ 
chaser), which is injurious to him, because 
of the difference of a stranger’s disposition, 
and so forth; and certainly a greater regard 
is due to the partner than to the stranger 
who may have made the purchase, since the 
vexation that would ensue to the partner 
from forcing him to abandon a place which; 
from long residence, may have acquired his 
affections, would doubtless be greater than 
that to which the stranger is subjected; for, 
although he may thus be dispossessed, con¬ 
trary to his inclination, of a property over 
which he has acquired a right by purchase, 
yet still the grievan;e is but inconsiderable, 
since he is not dispossessed without recevi- 
ing a due consideration:—and as all these 
reasons equally hold in behalf of a neigh¬ 
bour, he is therefore entitled to the privilege 
of Shaffa as well as a partner.—The reasons, 
moreover, on which Shafei grounds the right 
of a partner, and the distinction he makes 
betwixt a partner and a neighbour, can by 
no means be admitted: since the inconveni¬ 
ences attending a division of property are 
allowed by the law ; and are not of such a 
nature that the preventing of them should 
justify the injury which must be committed 
in depriving another of his property contrary 
to his inclinations.—The order in which we 
have classed the persons entitled to the pri¬ 
vilege of Shaffa is founded on a precept of 
the Prophet, who has said, “A partner in 
the thing itself has a superior right to one 
who is only a partner in its appendages; 
and a partner in the appendages of the pro¬ 
perty precedes a neighbour.” Besides, the 
conjunc'ion occasioned by a partnership in 
the property itself is of all others the strong¬ 
est ; and next to it is that occasioned by a 
partnership in the appendages (since here 
the party participates in the immunities of 
the property, which is not the case with a 
neighbour): and a superiorty of right in 
every instance, depends on the strength, in 
the case, or fundamental principle.—The 
vexations, moeover, and inconvenience 
arising from a division may be admitted as 
an additional argument, although it be not 
of such weight as to form a ground for injury 
to another. 

No person can claim it during the existence 
of one who has a superior right —A partner 
merely in the road or the rivulet, or a neigh¬ 
bour, cannot be entitled to the privilege of 
Shaffa during the existence of one who is a 


• Meaning, the Haneefites (in opposition 
to the followers of Shafei). 

f Arab. Dakheel; meaning, literally, ”an 
arriver ; i. e. a new comer. 
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partner in the property of the land ; for 
his is the superior right, as has been already 
shown. 

Unless he/irst relinquish it, when the title 
devolves to the next in succession.— If a 
partner in the property of the land relin¬ 
quish his right of Shaffa, it devolves next 
to him who is a partner in the road; and if 
he also relinquish his right, it fails to the 
Jar Molasick, or person whose house is 
situated of the back of that which is the 
object of Shaffa, having the entry to it by 
another road. Aboo Yoosaf is of opinion 
that during the existence of partner in the 
ground, whether he resign or insist upon his 
right, no other person is entitled to the pri¬ 
vilege of Shaffa ; for by his existence all 
others are excluded ; and whilst the excluder 
remains the excluded have no right; as holds 
in inheritance.—The ground on which the 
Zahir Rawayat (first quoted as above) pro¬ 
ceeds is, that the cause of the privilege of 
Shaffa exists with respect to each of the 
above-mentioned persons. The partner, how¬ 
ever, has the superior right. Upon his re¬ 
linquishing it, therefore, the one who is next 
to him in order of precedence will assume 
itin the same manner as holds with respect 
to debts contracted during health, when they 
came in competition with debts contracted in 
sickness ; that is the former are first dis¬ 
charged ; but if the creditor whose debt was 
contracted in health relinquish his claim, 
the estate of the deceased is then appro¬ 
priated to discharge the claim of him whose 
debt was contracted under sickness. 

A person who is a joint proprietor of only 
apart of the article has a title superior to a 
neighbour .—A person who is a joint proprie¬ 
tor of only a part of the property sold (such 
as a partner in a particular room or wall of a 
house), as he has a right superior to one who 
is neighbour to that particular part, so like¬ 
wise has he a right superior to one who is a 
neighbour to the rest of the house. This is 
an approved maxim of Aboo Yoosaf ; for the 
conjunction holds stronger in the case of a 
person who is a joint proprietor of only a part 
of the house, than in that of one who is 
merely a neighbour. It is necessary that the 
road or rivulet, the joint participation in 
which gives a claim to the privilege of Shaffa. 
be private. By a private road is understood 
a road shut up at one end ; and by a private 
rivulet we understand a stream of water in 
which boats cannot pass and repass ; for 
otherwise it is a public river. (This is ac¬ 
cording to Haneefa and Mohammed. It is 
reported from Aboo Yoosaf, that a private 
rivulet is a stream which affords water to two 
or three pieces of ground ; but if it exceed 
that, it is a public one). 

The relative situation of the property de¬ 
termines the right, when claimed on the plea 
of neighbourhood.— -If a house be sold, situated 
in a short lane, shut up at one end, commu¬ 
nicating through another lane, shut up also 
at one end, but of greater extent, in this case 
the inhabitants of the short lane only are en¬ 


titled to the privilege of Shaffa ; whereas, 
if a house situated in the long lane be sold, 
the inhabitants of both lanes are so entitled. 
The reason of this is, that the right of egress 
and regress in the short lane is participated 
only by its own inhabitants, whereas the right 
in the long lane appertains equally to the in¬ 
habitants of both ; —as has been already ex¬ 
plained under the head of ‘‘Duties of the 
Kazke.” The same rule also holds good in 
the case of a small rivulet issuing out of 
another. 

The laying of beams on the wall of a house 
gives a right of Shaffa from neighbourhood 
but not from partnership, since this act does 
not constitute a partnership in the property 
of the house. In the same manner, also a 
person who is a partner in a beam laid on the 
top of the wall is only held in the light of a 
neighbour 

The right of all the Shafees (claiming upon 
equal ground) is equal, without any regard to 
the extent of their properties. — When there 
is a plurality of persons entitled to the pri¬ 
vilege of Shaffa, the right of all is equal, and 
no regard is paid to the extent of their several 
properties Shafei maintains that the right 
of Shaffa in this case is possessed by the 
parties in proportion to their several proper¬ 
ties ; because Shaffa is one of the immunities 
of their property, and must therefore be held, 
like the profits of trade, the produce of lands, 
the offspring of slaves, or the fruit of trees, 
in proportion to their respective shares in the 
joint property. The argument of our doctors’ 
is, that the parties being all equal with re¬ 
spect to the principle on which their right of 
Shaffa is grounded (namely, a conjunction 
with the lands sold) they are all conse¬ 
quently equal in the right itself,—whence if 
only one partner were present, however in¬ 
considerable his share might be. he would be 
entitled to the whole of the Shaffa.—In reply, 
moreover, to the arguments used by Shafei, 
it is to be observed that the disseising another 
of his property, contrary to his inclination, 
is not one of the immunities of property, 
and is verv different from the profits of 
trade, the fruits of trees, or the like, which 
are produced absolutely from the property 
itself 

If one of the parties relinquish his right 
it devolves to the others, and is participated 
equally amongst them ; for although the 
grounds of their right were complete, yet 
they were obstructed from enjoying the 
entire privilege by the intervention of his 
right : but that right being resigned, the 
abstruction consequently no longer remains- 

// some be absent, the Shaffa is adjudged 
equally amongst those who are present, 
but the absentee appearing receive their 
shares —If some of the partners happen to 
be absent, the whole of the Shaffa is to be 
decreed equally amongst those who are 
present ; for it is a matter of uncertainty 
whether those who are absent would be in¬ 
clined to demand their right ; and the rights 
of those who are present must not be pre- 
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judiced on a mere uncertainty —If, how¬ 
ever, the Kazee should have decreed the 
whole of the Shaffa to one who is present, 
and an absentee afterwards appear and claim 
his right, the Kazee must decree him the 
half; and so likewise if a third appear, he 
must decree him one third of the shares 
respectively held by the other two in order 
that thus an equality may be established 
amongst them 

If the person present should relinquish his 
Shaffa after the whole has heen decreed to 
him by the Kazee, and the absentee after¬ 
wards appear, he is in this case entitled to 
claim only one half because the decree 
which the Kazee has passed, awarding the 
whole to the other, absolutely extinguished 
one held of the absentee’s right —It were 
otherwise if the person present relinquish 
his right previous to any decree being passed 
by the Kazee, and afterwards the absentee 
appear : for in this case he [the absentee] is 
entitled to the whole of the Shaffa. 

The right does not operate until after the 
sale of the property. —Thf. privilege of 
Shaffa is established after the sale ; for it 
cannot take place until it be manifest that 
the proprietor is no longer inclined to keep 
his house ; and this is manifested by the sale 
of it. It is therefore sufficient, in order to 
prove the sale and establish the privilege of 
Shaffa, that the seller acknowledge the sale, 
although the person said to be the buyer 
deny it. 

Nor until it be regularly demanded. — The 
right of Shaffa is not established until the 
demand be regularly made in the presence of 
witnesses ;—and it is requi>ite that it be 
made as soon as possible after the sale is 
known ; for the right of Shaffa is but a feeble 
right, as it is the disseising another of his 
property merely in order to prevent appre¬ 
hended inconveniences.—It is therefore re¬ 
quisite that the Shafee without delay dis¬ 
cover his intentions, by meking the demand ; 
which must be done in the presence of wit¬ 
nesses, otherwise it cannot be afterwards 
proved before the Kazee. 

Neither does the property go to the Shafee 
but by the surrender of the purchaser, or a 
decree of the magistrate. — When the demand 
has been regularly made in the presence of 
witnesses, still the Shafee does not become 
proprietor of the house until the purchaser 
surrender it to him, or until the magistrate 
pass a decree ; because the purchaser's pro¬ 
perty was complete, and cannot be trans¬ 
ferred to the Shafee but by his own consent, 
or by a decree of a magistrate ; in the same , 
manner as in the case of a retraction of a 
grant, where the property of the grantee 
being completely established by the grant 
it cannot be transferred to the granter, but 
by the surrender of the grantee, or by a 
decree of a magistrate. The use of this law 
appears in a case where the Shafee, after 
having preferred his claim before witnesses 
previous to the decree of the magistrate or 
the surrender of the purchaser, dies, or sells 


the house from whence he derived his right; 
—or where the h>use adjjining to that to 
which the right or Shaffa re'ates is sold for 
in the first of these instances the house is not 
a part of his hereditaments, because it was 
not his property ; and the right of Shaffa 
fails in the second instance, as the funda¬ 
mental principle of that right is extingxiished 
previous to his becoming tue proprietor ; and 
in the tnird case, he has no right of Shaffa 
with respect to the house which is sold, t>ince 
the house from which he would have derived 
that right is not his property. 


CHAPTER II. 

OF CLAIMS TO SHAFFA, AND OF LITIGATION 
CONCERNING IT. 

The claims are of three kinds. I, The 
immediate claim (which must be made on 
the instant, or the Shafee forfeits his title). 
—Claims to Shaffa are of three kinds —The 
first of these is termed Talb Mawasibat, or 
immediate claim, where the Shafee prefers 
his claim the moment he is apprised of the 
sale being concluding ; and this it is necessary 
that he should do, insomuch that if he make 
any delay, his right is thereby invalidated : 
for the right of Shaffa is but of a feeble 
nature : as has been already observed ; and 
the Prophet, moreover, has said, "The right 
of Shaffa is established in him who prefers 
his claim without delay.” 

If the Shafee receive a letter which, either 
in the beginning or the middle, apprises him 
of the circumstance of his Shaffa, and he 
read it on in the end, his right of Shaffa is 
thereby invalidated. Many of our modern 
doctors accord in this opinions ; and it is 
in one place recorded as the doctrine of 
Mohammed —In another place, however, it 
is reported from him, that if the man claim 
his Shaffa in the presence of the company 
amongst whom he may be sitting when he 
receives the intelligence, he is the Shafee, 
his right not being invalidated unless he 
delay asserting it till after the company 
have broke up. Both these opinions are 
mentioned in the Nawadir ;—and Koorokhee 
passed decree agreeably to the last quoted 
report; because the power of accepting or 
rejecting the Shaffa being established, a 
short time should necessarily be allowed for 
reflection ; in the same manner as time is 
allowed to a woman to whom her husband has 
given the power of choosing to be divorced 
or not. 

If the Shafee. on hearing of the sale, 
exclaim ''Praise be to God!” or "There 
is no power or strength but what is derived 
from God 1" or " God is pure l” his right 
of Shaffa is not invalidated, insomuch that 
if, immediately on pronouncing these words 
he without delay claim his Shaffa, he will 
accordingly get it ; because the first of these 
is considered as a thanksgiving on his be ing 
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freed of the neighbourhood of the seller; 
the second (which is an expression of ad¬ 
miration) is supposed to proceed from the 
astonishment with which he is struck at the 
intention manifested by the seller of doing 
a thing which would be vexatious to him ; 
and the last is considered as an exclamation 
prefatory to further discourse. None of 
these expressions, therefore, can imply a 
refusal or rejection of the Shaffa.—In the 
same manner also, if. on receiving the news 
of the sale, he ask "Who is the purchaser, 
and how much is the price it does not 
invalidate his right; since these questions 
cannot be considered as a refusal, but on the 
contrary it may be concluded from them 
that if the price be reasonable and a 
purchaser a person whom he would not like 
as a neighbour, he will afterwards claim his 
right of Shaffa 

It is not material in what words the claim 
is preferred: it being sufficient that they 
imply a claim Thus if a person say "I 
have claimed my Shaffa, " or "I shall claim 
my Shaffa/' or "I do claim may Shaffa," all 
these are good ; for it is the meaning, and 
not the style or mode of expression, which 
is here considered. 

When news of the sale is brought to the 
Shafee, it is not necessary, according to 
Haneefa, that he assert his intention of 
claiming the Shaffa before witnesses, unless 
the news be communicated to him by *.wo 
men or one man and two women, or one 
upright man. The two disciples maintain 
that he ought to declate his intentions before 
witnesses as soon as the news is communi¬ 
cated to him by one person, being either a 
freeman or a slave, a woman or a child,— 
provided, however, that the person be, in 
his belief, a true speaker—It is otherwise 
where a woman is informed that her husband 
has given her the power of divorcing her¬ 
self ; for in that case it does not singmfy who 
is the informer, or what is his character. 

If the person who gives the intelligence to 
the Shafee be himself the buyer it is not 
(according to Haneefa) in such case neces¬ 
sary that he be an upright man; because he 
is the opponent; and uprightness is not 
requisite in him. 

/I. The claim by affirmation and taking 
to witness ( which must be made as soon as 
conveniently may be after the other) - the 
second mode of claim to Shaffa is termed the 
Talb Takreer wa Iah-had, or claim by affirma¬ 
tion and taking to witness ;—and this also is 
requisite ; because evidence is wanted in 
order to establish proof before the magis¬ 
trate ; and it is probable that the claimant 
cannot have witnesses to the Talb Mawasi- 
bat, as that is expressed immediately on 
intimation being received of the sale. It is 
therefore necessary afterwards to make the 
Talb Ish-had wa Takreer, which is done by 
the Shafee taking some person to witness,— 
either against the seller, if the ground sold 
be still in his possession,—or against 1 the 
purchaser,—or upon the spot regarding 


which the dispute has arisen ; and upon the 
Shafee thus taking some person to witness, 
his right of Shaffa is fully established and 
confirmed# The reason of this is, that both 
the buyer and seller are opponents to the 
Shafee in regard to his claim of Shaffa ;thc 
one being the possessor, and the other the 
proprietor of the ground;—and the taking 
evidence on the ground itself is also valid : 
because it is that to which the right relates. 
If the seller have delivered over the ground 
to the buyer, the taking evidence against 
him is not sufficient, he being no longer an 
opponent; for having neither the possession 
nor the property, he is as a stranger. The 
manner of claim by affirmation and taking 
to witness is, the claimant saying “Such a 
erson has bought, such a house, of which I 
am the Shafee ; I have already claimed my 
privilege of Shaffa, and now again claim it ; 
i be therefore witness thereof ’’ (It is reported 
from Aboo Yoosaf that it is requisite the 
name of the thing sold, and its particular 
boundaries, be specified; because a claim is 
not valid unless the thing demanded be 
precisely known ) 

And III claim by litigation —The third 
mode of claim to Shaffa is termed Talb 
Khasoomat, or claim by litigation,— which 
is performed by the Shafee petitioning the 
Kazee to command the purchaser to surrender 
up the ground to him ; the method of doing 
which will hereafter be particularly ex¬ 
plained 

A delay in the litigation does not invalidate 
the claim — If the Shafee delay making 
claim by litigation, still his right does not 
drop, according to Haneefa. Such also is 
the generally received opinion ; and decrees 
pass accordingly. There is likewise one 
opinion recorded from Aboo Yoosaf to the 
same effect Mohammad maintains that if 
the Shafee postpone the litigation for one 
month after the taking of evidence.his right 
drops. This is also the opinion of Ziffer ; 
and it is related as an opinion of Aboo 
Yoosaf, that the right of the Shafee becomes 
null if he delay the litigation after the 
Kazee has held one court ; for, if he willingly 
and without alleging any oxcuse, omit to 
commence the litigation at the first court 
held by the Kazee, it is a presumptive proof 
of his having declined it. The reasoning on 
which Mohammed found his opinion in this 
particular is, that if the right of the Shafee 
was never to be invalidated by his delaying 
the litigation, it would be very vexatious to 
the buyer ; for he would be prevented from 
enjoying his property, in the apprehension 
of being deprived of it by the claim of the 
Shafee.—" I have therefore (says Mohammed 
limited the delay that may be admitted to 
one month, as being the longest allowed 
term of procrastination."—In support of the 
opinion of Haneefa, it is urged that the right 
of the Shafee being firmly established by the 
taking of evidence, it cannot be extinguished 
but his own rejection, openly declared:— 
in the same manner as hold in all other 
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matter* of right.—With respect to what is 
mentioned by Mohammed, that “the delay 
would be vexatious to the buyer," it is of no 
JJpRht; for in case of the absence of the 
Shafee, his right is not invalidated by the 
litigation being delayed ; and the vexation 
sustained by the buyer from the delay is 
equally the same, whether the Shafee be 
present or absent 

Particularly , 1/ it be occasioned by the 
absence of the magistrate. —If it appear that 
the Kazee was not in the city, and that on 
that account the litigation was delayed, the 
right is not invalidated, according to the 
concurrent opinion of the three abovemen- 
tioned sages; for the litigation can only be 
made in the presence of the Kazee ; and the 
delay is therefore excused. 

Rules to be observed by the magistrate on 
an appeal. — When the Shafee goes to the 
Kazee and claims his right, alleging tnat 
such a person has purchased a house, in 
which he has the right of Shaffa," the Kazee 
must first question the purchaser (the defen 
dant in the cause) concerning the property 
on which the Shafee grounds his right of 
ohafla ; anl if he acknowledge it, this is a 
sufficient ground for the Kazee passing a 
decree :—but if he deny it, the Kazee must 
then order the Shafee to bring witnesses to 
prove his property ; for the possession, which 
is apparent, may be owing to other causes 
than property ; and a thing which is thus 
doubtful cannot be admitted as a proof to 
the detriment of another, Kadooree alleges 
that the Kazee, before he apf lies to the de¬ 
fendant, ought to ask the plaintiff regarding 
the situation of the house and its boudaries ; 
because if a man sue for the property of a 
house, it is requisite that he describe its 
situation and boundaries; and therefore he 
must do the same in claiming his right of 
Shaffa. When he has done this, the Kazee 
must next interrogate him regarding the 
grounds of his right of Shaffa ; for the 
ground of Shaffa are various, and possibly 
he may set forth ground according to his 
own imagination, which do not, in reality, 
constitute anv ground If he reply that 
"he is the Shafee, because of his house 
being situated next to that which is the 
present object of dispute," his claim (as 
Khasaf observes) is complete. It is also 
mentioned tn the Fatavee, that he must 
describe the boundaries of the house from 
whence he dei.veshis right to the Shaffa in 
question. 

And the mode prescribed for his examining 
fne parties. —If the Shafee, being unable to 
bring witness, require that the purchaser 
be put to his oath, it must be ten lered merely 
according to the best of his [the purchaser's] 
knowledge (that is he must be required to 
say, "By God, I know not that the plaintiff 
is the proprietor of the house on which he 
founds his claim of Shaffa") ; because his 
deposition relates to a thing which is in the 
hand of another, and therefore he can only 
swear as to his own knowledge, and not posi¬ 


tively as to the fact in question, namely, 
whather the house be, fur certain, the pro¬ 
perty of the plaintiff or not. — If the pur¬ 
chaser refuse to swear, or the Shafee bring 
evidence, his properly is proved in that 
house from which he derives his claim of 
Shaffa,and the neighbourhood of that house 
to the one in dispute is also proved The 
Kazee must next ask the purchaser whether 
he has bought the house or not?and if he 
deny it, the Kazee must order the Shalfee to 
bring witnesses to prow the purchase; for 
the Shaffa cannot be established until the 
sale be proved ; which must be done by 
witnesses.—If the Shafee cannot bring wit¬ 
nesses, the Kazee must administer an oath 
to the purchaser to this effect, "he has 
not purchased the house," or that "the 
plaintiff is not entitled to the privilege of 
Shaffa in the manner in which he has 
claimed it;" for here he swears regarding 
an act committed by himself; and relative 
to a thing which is in hi* own possession ; 
and therefore it is necessary that the oath 
be positive as to the ceitainty of the fact 

The cause miry be litigated and determined 
independent of the price of the property in 
di<pute —The Shafee miy litigate his claim 
of Shaffa although he do not produce in 
court the price o‘ th; ground in dispute: — 
but when the Kazee has decreed to him the 
privilege of Shaffd, it is necessary that he 
bring the price This is the doctrine of the 
Zahir Rawiyet, as quoted in the Mabsoot 
It is reported, from Mohammad that the 
Kazee ought not to pass the decree until the 
Shafee produce the price (and the same is 
also cited by Hasan from Haivefa); because 
possibly the Shafee may he indigent, and 
the Kazee must therefore delay the decree, 
in order that the purchaser may not lose hit 
property —The reason ass'gned in suppori 
of the first opinion quoted from the Zahii 
Rawayet, is that the price does not become 
due from the Shafee to the purchaser unti 
the Kazee have parsed his decree; and ai 
the purchaser is not obliged to surrender uj 
the ground previous to the decree, so in th< 
same manner the Shafre (as has been men 
tioned above) is under no necessity of pre 
viously producing the price: -nor can then 
be any apprehension of the purchaser losinj 
his property, since he has the right of deten 
tion, as will more particularly be shown : i 
the ensuing examples 

But the defendant may retain the on 
until the other be produced — When, pre 
vious to the Shafee producing the price, th 
Kazee has commanded the purchaser to deli 
ver up the ground [to the Shafee], still h 
may retain it in has own hand until th 
price be brought to him 

The privilege is not forfeited by a belay i 
the payment .—If the Shafee delay to pa 
the price to the purchaser, after the Kaze 
has ordered him, still his privilege of Shaff 
is not invalidated ; for it has become firm! 
established by the litigation and the decre 
of the Kazee. 
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The seller may be sued whilst the house is 
in his possession. — If the Shafee bring the 
seller into court whilst the house is still in 
his possession, he [the Shafee] may com¬ 
mence his litigation against him, and the 
seller may retain the house in his own pos¬ 
session until he receive the price from the 
Shafee. The Kazee, however, is not in this 
case to hear the evidence until the purchaser 
also appear, as for his pi«*‘?enre thcie is a 
twofold reason ; foi first, the purchaser is 
proprietor of the ground, and the seller the 
possessor ; and as the decree of the Kazee 
must be against both, both therefore must be 
present (It i$ otherwise where the pur¬ 
chaser has obtained possession; for then 
there can be no occasion for the presence of 
the seller, as he has become like a stranger, 
having neither the property nor th'- posses¬ 
sion.) Secondly, the sale or bargain which 
had been concluded in favour of the pur¬ 
chaser is to be disso'ved by Jecrce; and it is 
therefore requisite that he be present, in j 
order that the Kazee may decree the dissolu- , 
tion against him. 

An ag nt for the purchaser may be sued 
(before delivery to his constituent).— If an 
agent on behalf of another purchase ground, I 
the Shafee must sue the agent. If, however, 
the agent have delivered over the ground to 
his constituent, the Shafee must not insti¬ 
tute his suit against the agent (as he is 
neither the propictor nor the posscsor), but 
against his constituent; for the agent then i 
stands as the seller, and his constituent as 
the purchaser; and when (as has been al¬ 
ready explained) the seller delivers up the 
ground to the purchaser, the Shafee's suit is ! 
against the latter. 

And so also nn agent for the seller, or an \ 
executor .—Ir the agent of a person who is j 
absent sell ground on account of his con¬ 
stituent, the Shafee may claim his light and 
obtain the ground fiom the agent, provided 
it be in his possession. The same rule also 
holds in the case of an executor authorized 
to sell lands. 

Hie Sh< f e, after gaining his suit , has an 
option of inspection, and also an option from 
defect. — If the Kazee decree.in favour of 
the Shafee, at a time when he has not yet 
Strcn the prnpeity in dispute, lie [the Shafee] 
has an option of inspection ; and if any 
defect be afterwards discovered in it, he has 
an option from defect * and may, if he 
please, reject it, notwithstanding the pur¬ 
chaser should have excepted such defect 
from the bargain, or, in other words, should 
have exempted the seller from responsibility 
for such defect ; because, as the transfer of 
property by right of Shaffa is the same as a 
transfer of property by sale, the Shafee has 
therefore, under both the above circum¬ 
stances, the power of rejection, in the same 
manner as_any other purchaser ; and_ Jhis 

’Option of inspection and option from 
defect are fully explained under the head of 
Sale (See Vol. II. p. 255 and 258 ) 


i power in the Shafee is not destroyed by the 
purchaser having seen the property, or 
having so exempted the seller ; for he [the 
purchaser] was not deputed by the Shafee, 
and his act, of course, does not affect the 
Shafee's power of rejection. 

Secti n. 

Of Disputes relative to the Price. 

Jn disputes concerning the price, the asser¬ 
tion of the pun'hdsei, upon oath* mmt he 
f r edited.— If the purchaser and Shafee 
differ regarding the price, the former al¬ 
leging one hundred, for instance, and the 
latter only eighty, and neither of them be 
able to bring any evidence, the assertion 
of the purchaser must be credited in pre¬ 
ference lo that of the Shafee; because here 
the Shafee alleges a right in the purchaser's 
property fora sum short of one hundred, 
which the purchaser denies; and. according 
to the law, the declaration of a defendant, 
upon oarh, must be credited:—neither is 
the oath of both parties’ required in this 
case for the Shafee is plaintiff against the 
purchaser, but the purchaser is not plaintiff 
against the Shafee, he being at liberty either 
to claim or resign the thing in question ; and 
it is a rule that both parties cannot be called 
on to swear, unless whore both are in some 
manner plaintiff, or in some particular cases, 
where it is expressly ordained by the law, 
neither of which reasons e>ist in the pre¬ 
sent instance. 

And so likewise evidence produced by him. 
—If both the purchaser and the Shafee pro¬ 
duce evidence, that produced by the Shafee 
must be credited, according to Haneefa and 
Mohammed.—Abno Yoosaf on the contrary 
maintins that the evidence produced bv 
the purchaser must be credited; because it 
proves a larger sum than the other, and it 
is a general rule that regard is had to the 
evidence which proves the most ,—as where, 
for instance, a difference aiiscs regarding the 
amount of th? price betwixt a puichaser 
and a sellers or an agent and his constituent, 
or a person who buys a thing frrm an infidel 
enemy, and the original proprietor of the 
thing ;—in all which cases, if both parties 
bring evidence, the evidence of him who 
proves the largest sum is admitted.—The 
diffeience he»c ailuJed to, betwixt one who 
buys a thing from an infidel enemy, and the 
former proprietor of the thing, will be better 
elucidated by the following case.— A Mus¬ 
sulman merchant goes upon a voyage, ar¬ 
rives in the country of the infidels, receives 
their protection, and, whilst he remains 
there purchases a slave, who had formerly 
belonged to Zeyd, from an infidel, who had 
carried him away as his plunder; and, on 
the merchant’s return, Zeyd claims his 
slave, offering the price which the merchant 
had given to the infidel; but a difference 
arising betwixt them regarding the amount 


# Arab. Tahalif.—For a full explanation 
of this term see p. 417 of this Vol. 
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of the price, both del dace evidence to prove 
the sum they asserted ;—in which case the 
evidence of the merchant, which goes to prove 
the largest sum, is admitted, in preference 
to that of Zeyd.— In support of the opinion 
maintained by Haneefa and Mohammed on 
this point, two arguments may be urged — 
First, the evidence of the Shafee subjects 
the purchaser to an obligation ; whereas the 
evidence of the purchaser does not suhject 
the Shafee to any obligation, since he has it 
in his option to take the thing in dispute or 
not; and the intention of establishing evi¬ 
dence is to impose an obligation. —Secondly, 
if it be possible, a regard should he paid to 
the evidence of both parties; and here it is 
possible, for there is no absolute contradic¬ 
tion in this allegations of the two parties, 
since the purchaser may perhaps have twice 
purchased the thing; and both purchases 
being thus apparently proved, it remains in 
the option of the Shafee to prefer which¬ 
ever he pleases ; that is to say, if the pur¬ 
chaser have bought the thing twice, viz 
once for one thousand, and another time for 
two thousand, the Shafee has it in his option 
to take the thing for whichever of these 
prices he thinks proper —With respect to 
the analogy urged by Aboo Yoosaf be¬ 
twixt the case in question and that of a 
purchaser and a seller differing concerning 
the amount of the price, it cannot be ad¬ 
mitted ; for if two different sales take place 
betwixt the parties, one immediately after 
the other, regarding the same thing, the one 
sale invalidates the other : and it being thus 
impossible to admit the allegations and evi¬ 
dence of both parties that evidence which 
proves the largest sum must be superior ; 
and the superiority is therefore allowed to 
the evidence of the seller over that of the 
purchaser, because it proves the largest sum. 
In toe case of the Shafee, on the contrary, 
as the maxim of one sale invalidating the 
other do:s not affect him both the sales hold 
good with respect to him;—whence if the 
purchaser choose to purchase the same thing 
twice, the Shafee has it in h‘s option to take 
it for either of the prices, as has been men¬ 
tioned above. Beside, as an agent is sup¬ 
posed to stand in the place of a seller, and 
his t'onstiiiitriit in that of a the 

same laws will of course hold with respect 
to them as are established in the case of a 
buyn and a sel'er ; and this is confirmed by 
a precept quoted from Mohammed, in which 
it is expressly said, that "the evidence 
brought by the constituent is preferable."— 
With respect, also, to the analogy urged [by 
Aboo Yoosaf] betwixt the case m question 
anil that of a dispute between the purchaser 
of a slave from a i infidel and the former 
master of such slave, it is entirely unfounded 
since it cannot be admitted that the effect of 
the branch is the same as that of the root, 
as we fin i it expressly declared in the Seyir 
Kabeer; that the evidence adduced by the 
formsr mister of the slave is superior But 
even ad nittiij th; abr/i-nrr.io.isJ propo¬ 


sition still the aigument is of no weight - 
for in the case of the merchant two bargains 
could not be made successively without the 
one of them being invalidated; whereas in 
the case of the Shafee (as we have already 
observed) both bargains may be effective. 

And also his assertion, if the seller allege 
a larger amount. —Ip the seller and purchaser 
differ regarding the price, and the seller 
(supposing him not yet to have received it) 
allege the smallest sum, the Shafee may take 
the house for the price alleged by the seller 
the assertion made by him of a smaller sum 
being considered as an abatement in favour 
of the purchaser, of which f he Shafee is 
entitled to avail himself. We shall have 
occasion in the ensuing section to explain 
the ground on which this law is founded ; 
and shall therefore in this place assign 
only one reason, namely, that the right- 
given to the Shafee over the seller arises 
from his own declaration, in saying, 
" I have sold it for such a price and 
therefore, so long as he has not received the 
price, his allegation must be credited re¬ 
garding it,—whence the Shifee is entitled 
to take the property at a rate agreeable to 
his assertion.—If, on the contrary, the seller 
allege the largest sum, both parties must b: 
required to swear, and the contract of sale 
is then dissolved. If, in this case, either of 
them refuse to swear, that price is established 
which has been set forth by the other, and 
the Shafee is consequently entitled to take 
the house for that amount. If, on the other 
hand, both parties swear, the Kazee, at the 
requisition of one or both of them; must 
dissolve the sale; and the Shafee (whose 
right is not be prejudiced by such dissolu¬ 
tion) may then take the house for th- amount 
alleged by the seller. 

Ir the seller should have received the 
price, the Shafee may take the house for the 
amount set forth as the price by the pur¬ 
chaser; anil here the alligation uf the stllcr 
is of no weight or credit, for having received 
the price, the sale, as far as relates to him. 
is finally concluded, an 1 he becones oily as 
a stranger ; the dispute then lying betwixt 
the purchaser and the Shafee, ragarding 
which we have already been very explicit 
in a fuiiuer |uit of this section. 

Case m which the seller's asseitiun may be 
credited cone rniri% the price —If the Shafee 
be not apprized of the seller’s having received 
the price and the seller should say, "I have 
sold the property for one thousand dirms, 
which I have received," in this case the 
Shafee is entitled to take the property for 
one thousand dirm? ; for, as the beginning 
of the seller’s speech, in which he acknow-- 
ledges the *ale, creates the Shafee's right of 
Shaft'a, the subsequent sentence, m which 
he asserts his having re reived the price, as 
tending to extinguish that right which he has 
himself created, must not be admitted But 
if the seller should say, "I have sold the 
ground and received the price," and then 
should add, "which was one thousand dirms," 
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his evidence with respect to the amount of 
the price cannot be admitted, because by the 
prior acknowledgment of his having received 
the price, he becomes like a stranger, and 
has no further concern or interest in the 
matter. 

Section 

Of the Articles in lieu of which the Shafee 
may take the Shaffa Proptrty. 

The Shafee is entitled to the benefit of any 
abatement made to the purchaser, but not to 
that of a total remission .— If the seller abate 
a part of the price to the purchaser, the 
Shafee is entitled to the benefit of such 
abatement ; whereas if the seller; after the 
sale, remit the whole of the price to the 
purchaser, the Shafee is not allowed to avail 
himself of such indulgence. The reason of 
this distinction is, that an abatement of a 
part is an act connected with, and referring 
to, the original bargain or sale ; and the 
Shafee is entitled to be benefit of it, because 
that sum which remains after deducting the 
abatement is the price ; whereas an entire 
remission has no connexion with the original 
bargain. In the same manner also, if the 
seller abate a part of the price, after the Shafee 
has become seised of his Shaffa property, he 
[the Shafee] is entitled to the benefit of such 
abatement, and accordingly receives back the 
amount abated by the seller to the purchaser 

He is not liable for anv augmentation 
agreed upon after the sale. — If, on the 
contrary, the purchaser after the bargain 
is concluded, agree to an augmentation of 
the price in favour of the seller, the Shafee 
is not liable for such augmentation, because 
his privilege of Shaffa is established for the 
prior originally settled : and if any subse¬ 
quent augmentation were admitted to operate 
with respec* to him, it would be a loss to 
him ; whereas, on the contrary, any subse¬ 
quent abatement is a benefit. Analogous to 
this case of augmentation is that formerly 
stated, in which it was remarked, that if a 
man make a purchase for a certain price, 
and afterwards renew the purchase of the 
same thing, and settle a large price, the 
Shafee is not prejudiced by such augmenta¬ 
tion, but is entitled to his Shaffa for the price 
first agreed upon. 

If the price consist of effects , the Shafee 
may take it on paying the value of those 
effects : but if it consist of similars he is to 
pay an equal quantitv of the same — -If a 
man sell a house for a certain quantity of 
goods or effects, the Shafee is entitled to 
take it for the value of such effects ; for 
effects are amongst the things denominated 
Zooat-al-Keem, or things which, being es¬ 
timable, are compensable by an equivalent 
in money.—If, on the other hand, a man sell 
a house for a compensation in wheat, silver, 
or any other articles estimable by measure or 
weight, the Shafee may take it for an equal 
quantity of the same article ; because these 
are of the class of Zooat-a!-Imsal, or things 
compensable by an equal quantity of the 


same species. The reason of this is that the 
revealer of the law* has established in the 
Shafee a right to take possession of the 
property of the purchaser, on giving him a 
compensation similar to the price which he 
has paid ;—it is therefore necessary that a 
similarly betwixt the compensation and 
price be observed as nearly as possible, in 
the same manner as in cases of destruction 
of property —(It is to be observed that 
articles which differ very little in their 
unities, such as walnuts or eggs, are in¬ 
cluded under the denomination of Zooat- 
al-Imsal, or things compensable by an equal 
quantity of the same species. If, therefore, 
a man purchase ground for walnuts or eggs, 
the Shafee may give him a compensation in 
j walnuts or eges and is not required to pay 
j an equivalent in money ) 

| And so likewise, if the price consist of 
land —If a man sell a piece of ground for 
I another piece of ground, in this case, as 
each piece of ground is the price for which 
the other is sold, the Shafee of each piece is 
entitled to take it for the value of the other, 
land being of the class of Zooat-al-Keem, 
or things compensable by an equivalent in 
money. 

7n case of a term of credit, the Shafee may 
either wait the expiration of the term, or take 
the property immediately, upon paying the 
price.— If a house be sold for a price pay¬ 
able at a distant period, the Shafee may 
either wait until that period be expired, and 
then take the house for the same price,-* or 
he may take it immediately, on paying the 
price in ready money ; but he is not entitled 
to take it immediately and demand a respite 
j to the period settled by the purchaser, Ziffer 
maintains that the Shafee is entitled to take 
the house immediately, and demand a re- 
, spite of the payment (and such also is the 
opinion of Shafeei) ; for the respite is a 
modification of the price, in the same manner 
as if it were stipulated to be paid in coin of 
an inferior species ; and as the Shafee is 
entitled to take the house for the price itself, 
he is of course entitled to take it for the 
pric£ under its modification. The ^argument 
adduced by us, in support of tho former 
opinion, is that a delay or respite cannot be 
established but by a positive stipulation be¬ 
twixt the parties : and in the present case 
there is not any stipulation, either betwixt 
the Shafee and the seller, or the Shafee and 
the purchaser.—nor can the seller’s con¬ 
senting to a respite in favour of the purchaser 
be construed into a consent to respite in 
favour of Shafee ; for men, as they differ 
in their circumstances, are more or less cap¬ 
able of discharging their debts.—With re¬ 
spect, moreover, to the arguments used in 
behalf of Ziffer’s opinion, it is true that the 
respite is a modification of the price ; yet 
the law is not to be bent thereby ; for the 
r espite is in fact, a right of the purchaser . 

•Meaning, the Prophet, who is often 
termed Shari, or the lawgiver. 
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but if it were admitted a modification of the 
price, it would be a right of the seller, like 
the price itself:—this case being analogous 
to where a man purchases a thing for a price 
payable at a distant time, and afterwards 
sells it again by a tawleeat ; —in which 
instance, if no such stipulation be expressed, 
the second purchaser is not entitled to a 
term of credit,—and so here likewise.— If 
in the case here considered, the land be still 
in the possession of the seller, and the Shafee 
take it and pay him the price in ready 
money, his [the seller's! claim against the 
purchaser ceases ; for the bargain with 
respect to him is dissolved, and the Shafee 
is substituted in his place, as has been already 
explained.—If, on the contrary, the land be ! 
in the possession of the purchaser, and the j 
khafee take it from him, still the seller mu t 
allow to the purchase! the term of credit 


take the land for the value of the wine as well 
a« of the pork ; for the giving or receiving of 
wine amongst Misuilmans is prohibited by 
their relig on, and it is therefore, with re¬ 
spect to them; reckoned also amongst the 
things which are of the denomination of 
Zooat-al-Keem —If, on the other hand, there 
be two Shafee, the one a Mussulman and the 
other a Zimmee, the former must take half 
of the land for half the value of the wine, 
and the latter the other half, for ha’f the 
quantity of the wine.—If, also, the Zimmee 
Shafee become a Mussulman, as his light is 
strengthened, not invalidated, by his con¬ 
version, he is therefore to take his half of 
the land for half of the value of the wine ; 
because, by his embracing the faith, he is 
incapacitated from paying the actual wine, 
which then (as it were) becomes non-existi nt 
with respect to him ;—in the same manner as 


originally settled : because the bargain be¬ 
twixt them is not dissolved by the Shafee's 
taking the land, and the case is therefore 
the same as where a person makes a purchase 
upon credit, and then sells the article for 
ready money, in which case the first seller is 
not entitled to demand ready money from 
him. It is, however; lawful for the Shafee 
to defer taking the land until the term of 
credit be expired ; but he must make his 
demand without delay ; for if he neglect to 
make an immediate demand, his right of 
Shaffa, according to Haneefa and Mohammed, 
becomes null :—contrary to be opinion of 
Aboo Voosaf.—The reason for the opinion of 
Haneefa and Mohammed upon this head is. 
that as the Shaffa has existence fr< m the 
time of the sale, it is therefore requiste that 
the claim be made upon the instant of the 
sale being known. The reason for Aboo 
Yoosaf’s opinion is that "the only use of the 
claim is to enable the Shafee to take the 
land, which end cannot be at present 
effected, whence he remains silent ; and as 
this silence does not argue any recession 
from his right, that is consequently not in¬ 
validated. To this, however, it may be 
replied, that the taking of the land is a 
matter posterior to the claim : and the Shafee 
has it, moreover, in his power to take it on 
the instant, by paying down the price. 

Cfl.« of property subject to Shaffa, pur¬ 
chased by a Zimmee for a price consisting of 
unlawful articles —If a Zimmee purchase 
land for wine or pork, and the Shafee ke also a 
Rimmee, he [the Shafee may take the land 
for an equal quantity of similar wine, or for 
the value rf the potk, because a bargain of 
this kind is held valid amongst Zimmees; and 
as the right of Shaffa is enjoyed in common 
by both Mussulmans and Zimmees, and wine, 
amongst the latter, is held as vinegar amongst 
the former, and hogs as sheep, it follows that, 
vinegar being included under the denomina¬ 
tion of Zooat-aMm*al, and sheep under that 
of Zooat-al-Keem, the Shafee is at liberty to 
take the land for an equal quantity of wine, 
or for the value of the pork. If, on the con¬ 
trary, the Shafee be a Musalman, he is to 


where a person makes a purchase of a house 
for a measure of green dates, and a Shafee 
afterwards appears, at a time when the season 
for green dales is past; in which case he must 
take the he use for »he value of the dates,— 
and so likewise in the present instance, as 
wine is, in effect, non-existent with respect 
to Mussulmans, they being prohibited by 
the law, from using it in any shape. 

Section, 

The Shafee may either take the buildings 
or plantations of the purchaser (paying the 
value), or may (ause them to be removed .— 
If the purchaser of ground subject to a claim 
of Shaffa erect builcings or plart trees upon 
it, and the Karee afterwards order the ground 
to be delivered to the Shaffee, it m this case 
rests with him [the Shafee] either to take the 
ground, togethei with *he huildmg or trees, 
paying the value of both, or to oblige the 
purchaser to remove them. This is the doc¬ 
trine of the Zahir Rawa>et. It is recorded 
from Aboo Yocsaf tl at the Shafee cannot 
oblige the purchaser to remove his buildings ; 
but he mutt either take the ground, paying 
the value of the trees or buildings, or relin¬ 
quish the whole. This is also the opinion of 
Shafei. He, however ; admits that the Shafee 
may cause the buildings or the tree* to be 
removed, on indemnifying the purchaser in 
the loss he may thereby sustain. In short, 
according to him, the Shafee has three things 
in his option : for he may either take the land, 
together with the trees and buildings, paying 
the value of those,—or he may cause them to 
be removed, indemnifying the purchase,—or, 
lastly, he may relinquish the whole. In sup¬ 
port of the op nion of Aboo Yoosaf two argu¬ 
ments are urged. First, the purchaser was 
justifiable in erecting the building 0 ; since the 
ground was his own property, and it would 
therefore be unjust to oblige him to remove 
them ;—in the same manner as where ground 
is for a short time transferred by a great, or by 
a defective sale, and afterwards taken back,— 
in which case the granter or the seller has it 
not in his power to oblige the grantee or the 
purchaser to remove any buildings he may 
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have raised upon the ground whilst it was in 
his possession,—or (in cases of Shaffa) where 
the purchaser has saised a crop of grain 
from the ground,—in which case the Shafee 
cannot oblige him to remove it until it be fit 
for reaping. —Secondly, in the present case 
one of two grievances must follow ; for either 
the Shafee must suffer a grievance in being 
obliged to pay an enhanced price for his 
Shaffa on account of the additional value of 
the buildings, or also the purchaser must 
suffer a grievance is being compelled to 
remove them. Now the latter of these 
grievances is the heaviest, for it is a loss 
without any recompense ; whereas the in¬ 
crease of price paid by the Shafee is not 
without a consideration ; - and where the 
Shafee either takes the ground, paying for 
the trees and buildings, or relinquishes the 
whole, the greater of the two grievances is 
obviated, and the smaller one only is induced. 
The reasons urged in behalf of the opinion 
quoted from the Zahir Rawayat are, that 
as the purchaser has planted trees or erected 
buildings on ground over which the rights of 
another extended, without first obtaining the 
sanction of that other, they must be removed, 
in the same manner as where a person who 
holds ground in pledge builds upon it with¬ 
out the permission of the pledger.—Besides, 
the tight of the Shafee is stronger than that 
of the purchaser, as being of prior date ; 
whence it is that any act of the purchaser, 
even such as the selling or granting cf the 
ground, may be dissolved. It is otherwise 
with respect to a grantee, or a purchaser 
under an invalid contract (according to 
Haneefa); because they act under a per- ; 
mission from the possessor of the right ; and i 
also, because the right of resumption in 
cases of gift or invalid purchase, is but of a 
weak nature,—whence it discontinues upon 
the erection of buildings. The right of 
Shaffa, on the contrary, still continues in 
force; and therefore the rendering absolutely 
obligatory the value of the trees or build¬ 
ings, upon the Shafee, in case of his claiming 
his right, would be absurd; in the same 
manner as holds in cases of claim of right;* 
— in other words, if a person purchases land, 
and plant or build upon it, and it afterwards 
prove the right of another, the purchaser 
recovers the price of the land and the value 
of the trees and buildings from the seller, 
and not from the claimant of right ; and in 
the present instance the Shafee stands as the 
claimant of right. Analogy would suggest 
that grain also should be removed from the 
land ; but, by a more favourable construc¬ 
tion of the law in this particular, it is not 
to be removed; because the term of its 
continuance is limited and ascertainable; 
and as the delay may be recompensed to the 
Shafee by a rent or hire, it cannot therefore 
be very grievous to him. 


* Arab, Istihkak, meaning, a claim set up 
to the subject of a sale. (See Vol. II. p. 294.) 


The Shafee is not entitled to any remune¬ 
ration for buildings erected or trees planted 
on land which proves the property of another : 
—hut he may remove them .— If a Shafee 
having obtained possession of his Shaffa 
land, erect buildings, or plant trees upon it, 
and it afterwards appear that the land was 
wrongfully sold, being the property of 
another, the Shafee recovers the price,— 
from the seller, where he had taken the 
land from him,—or from the purchaser, 
where he had taken it from him ; because it 
is evident that it was wrongfully taken. 
He is not, however, entitle 4 to recover from 
either party the value of his buildings or 
trees, hut is at liberty to carry the wherever 
he pleases —It is recorded from Aboo Yoosaf 
that the Shafee may also recover the value 
of the buildings or trees from the person 
from whom he received the ground ; because 
that rerson, under such circumstances, is 
considered as the seller, and the Shafee as 
the purchaser ; and it is an established rule 
that the purchaser may recover from the 
seller the value of such buildings as he has 
erected on the ground, if it appear that the 
ground so*d to him was not the property of 
the seller, but of another person, There is, 
however, a difference, in this case, betwixt 
a Shafee and an ordinary purchaser ; for 
the latter is deceived by the seller, and is 
empowered by him to take the ground,— 
whereas the Shafee is not deceived by the 
purchaser, nor can he be said to be em¬ 
powered by him to take the ground, since 'the 
purchaser himself is compelled, the Shafee 
taking possession of the ground withe ut his 
consent. 

If the property have sustained any acci¬ 
dental or natural injuiv after sale, .still the 
Shafee connot take it for less than the full 
price — If a man purchase a house or garden 
subject to a claim of Shaffa, and the building 
(owing to some unforeseen calamity) be de¬ 
stroyed, of the trees decay, it rests in the 
option of the Shafee either to resign the 
house or garden, or to take it and pay the 
full price : because as buildings or trees ^ are 
mere appendages of the ground (whence it is 
that they are included in the sale # of land 
without any particular mention being made 
of them), no particular part of the price 
is set against them,—unless where they have 
been wilfully destroyed by the purchaser, in 
which case it is lawful for him [the purchaser] 
to sell the appendages so destroyed, and 
make a profit by them, exclusive of the full 
price of the ground. It is otherwise when 
one half of the ground is inundated : for in 
such case the half of the thing itself being 
destroyed, the Shafee may take the remainder 
paying only half the original price. 

If the injury be committed by the pur¬ 
chaser, the, Shafee may take the ground atone 
at its estimated value —If the purchaser wil¬ 
fully break down the erections, the Shafee 
may either resign his claim, or may take the 
area of ground for a proportionable part of 
the original price; but he is not entitled to 
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the ruins, because they become a separate 
property, and are no longer appendages of 
the ground; and the right of Shaffa extends 
only to the ground, and to things so attached 
to it as to be appendages, . 

Case of a Shafes taking ground with jrvit 
trees. — If a man purchase a piece of ground, 
having date trees upon it bearing fruit at the 
time, the Shafee is entitled to take the fruit, 
—provided particular mention have been 
made of it in the sale, for otherwise it is 
not comprehended. What is here advanced 
proceeds upon a favourable construction. 
Analogy would suggest that the Shafee is 
not entitled to take the fruit : because, as 
the fruit is a dependant both of the tree and 
of the ground (whence it is not included in a 
sale of ground unless it be particularly 
mentioned), it therefore resembles the furni¬ 
ture of a house The reason for a more 
favourable construction, in this particulai 
is that the fruit, in consequence of its con¬ 
nexion with the tree, is a dependant of the 
land, in the same manner as an erection, or 
any thing inserted in the wall of a house, 
such as a door, for instance ; and therefore 
the Shafee is entitled to take it The same 
rule also holds where the ground is purchased 
at a time when there is no fruit uoon the 
trees and the fruit is afterwards produced 
whilst it [the ground) is yet in the pur¬ 
chaser's possession;- in other words, the 
Shafee is here also entitled to take the fruit, 
because that is a dependant of the original 
article : in the same manner as in the case of 
a female slave who is sold.—if she be de¬ 
livered of a child previous to her being eiven 
over to the purchaser, still the child, as 
well as its mother, is the property of the 
purchaser 

In either of the two preceding cases if the 
purchaser have gathered the fruit, and the 
Shafee afterwards come and claim his privi¬ 
lege he is not entitled to the fruit so gathered; 
for it is no longer an appendage of the 
ground. It is said, in the Mabsoot, that if 
the purchaser have gathered any of the fruit, 
a proportionable abatement should be made 
in the price to the Shafee The compiler of 
the Medaya remarks, that this is in the 
former only of the two above-mentioned 
cases; for the fruit being produced at the 
time, and being actually and expressly in¬ 
cluded in the sale, it is natural to suppose 
that a part of the price was given in con¬ 
sideration of it ; whereas, in the latter casc, 
the fruit was not produced, and could only 
be included in the sale as a consequent, 
whence no part of the price could have been 
set against it. 


CHAPTER III 

OF THE ARTICLES CONCERNING WHICH 
SHAFFA OPERATES 

The right of Shaffa holds wit/i respect to 
all immoveable property .— The privilege of 


Shaffa takes place with respect to immove¬ 
able property, notwithstanding it be in 
capable of division, such as a bath, a mill, 
or a private road Shafei maintains that 
nothing it subject to Shaffa but what is 
capable of being divided : because (accord* 
ing to his tenets) the end of Shaffa is to 
obviate the inconveniences attending a divi- 
sio i of property, which does not hold in a 
property incapable of division. Our doc¬ 
trine, however, is grounded on a precept of 
the Prophet, who has said "Shapea takes 
place with regard to all lands or houses " 
Besides, according to our tenets, the grand 
principle of Shaffa is the conjunction of pro¬ 
perty, and its object (as we have alreadv 
explained) to prevent the vexation arising 
from a disagreeable neighbour ; and this 
reason is of equal force whether the thing 
be divisible or otherwise 

The privilege of Shaft* does not extend 
to household effects or shipping ;* because 
of a saying of the Proph-t, "Shaffa affects 
only houses and gmiens;’* and also, because 
the intention of Shaffa being to prevent the 
vexation arising from a bad neighbour, it is 
needless to extend it to property of a move- 
able nature 

Unless if be sold separate from the ground 
on which it stands— It is observed, in the 
abridgment of Kadooree, that Shaffa does 
not affect even a house or trees when sold 
separately from the gintind on which they 
stand This opinion (which is also men¬ 
tioned in the Mabsoot) is approved ; for as 
buildings and trees are not of a permanent 
nature, they are therefore of the class of 
moveables, There is, however, an excep¬ 
tion to this in this c»«.c* of the upper storey of 
a house; for it is subject to Shaffa—whence 
the proprietor of the under storev is the 
Shafee, as is also the proprietor of the upper 
the Shafee of the under one, notwithstand¬ 
ing their entries be by different roads. 

A Mussulman and a Zimmee are on an 
equalitv with respect to it — A Mussulman 
and a Zimmee; being caually affected by the 
principle on which Shaffa is established, and 
equally concerned in its operations, are there¬ 
fore on an equal footing in all ca*es regarding 
the privilece of Shaffa, and for the same 
reason, a man or a woman, an infant or an 
adult, a just man or a reprobate, a freeman 
or a slave (being either a Mokatih or a Mai 
zoon), are all equal! with respect to Shaffa 

It holds with respect to property trans- 
ferred in any shape for a consideration ,— 
When a man acquires a property in land 
for a consideration (in the manner, for in¬ 
stance, of a grant for a consideration), the 
privilege of Shaffa takes place with respect 
to it, because it is in the power of the Shaffa 
to fulfil the stipulation. 

It does not hold tn a property assigned in 
dower, or as a compensation for Khoola t or 


•The term, in the original, signifies boats 
including every species of water- carriage 
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as a hire, or in composition for murder, or as 
the price of manumission .— The privilege of 
Shaffa cannot take place relative to a house 
assigned by a man as a dower to his wife, or 
by a woman to her husband as the condition 
on which he is to grant her a divorce, or 
which is settled on a person as his hire or 
reward, or made over in composition for 
wilful murder, or assigned over as the ran¬ 
som of a slave ; for w'thus it is a rule that 
'-halld shall not take place unless there exist 
an exchange of property for property, which 
is not the case in any of these instances, as 
the nutters to which the house is ooposed are 
not property Shafei holds Shiffa to take 
place in all these cases ; because, although 
the matter to which the house is opposed be 
not property, it is nevertheless capable of 
estimation (according to his tenets), and 
therefore the house may be taken upon pay¬ 
ing the value of the matter to which it is 
opposed, in the same manner as in the sale | 
of a proper iv for a consideration in goods or i 
effects It is to be observed, however, that 
this opinion of Shafei obtains only with re- j 
spect to a case where a part of a house is 
assigned as a dower, or made over as a 
consideration for Khoola, a composition for 
murder, and so forth : for. according to his 
tenets, there is no Shaffa except in cases of 
joint property. 

It holds with resp.'tt to a house sold in 
order to pay the dower. —Ip a man marry a 
woman without settling on her any dover, 
and afterwards settle on her a house as a 
dower, the privilege of Shaffa does not take 
place, the house being here considered in the 
same light as if it had been settled on the 
woman at the time of the marriage —It is 
otherwise where a man sells his house in 
order to dischaige his wife’s dower either 
proper stipulated : because here exists an 
exchange of property for property. 

If a man, on his marriage, settle a house 
upon his wife a> Lei* dower, and stipulate 
that she shall pay him back, from the price 
of the house, one thousand dirms, according 
to Haneefa the privilege Shaffa does not 
take place relative to that house ; whereas 
the two disciples hold that it affects a port 
of the house equivalent to one thousand 
dirms.* 

It dies not hold with respect to a house the 
possession of which is compromised by a sum 
of money.—The privilege of Shaffa does not 
operate relative to a house concerning which 
there has been a dispute betwixt two men, 
compromised by the defendant (who was the 
possessor) paying the plaintiff a sum of 
money, after denying his claim : for in this 
case, the compromise being made after the 
denial, the house, in the imagination of the | 
defendent, still belongs to him under his 

* The reasonings on both sides are here 
recited at Urge; but are omitted in the 
translation, as containing merely a string 
of metaphysical subtilties or little or no use, 


original light of ^operty. and consequently 
j no sale or exchmge of property for property 
can here be established in regard to him ;— 

I and so likewise if he refuse to answer to the 
; suit, and then compromise it with a sum of 
i money.—since it may be supposed that he has 
] parted with his money rather than be under 
the necessity of taking an oath, even with 
1 truth on his side, or of involving himself in 
i litigious disputes and broils. If, on the con- 
i trary, he confess the justness of the plaintiff's 
, claim, and then compromise with a sum of 
money, the privi'ege of Shaffa takes place; 

I because as he has here acknowledged the 
| plantiff’s right to the house, and retained 
if afterwards in virtue of a compromise, an 
exchange of propeity for property is clearly 
established in this instance. 

It holds with respect to a bouse made over 
in composition ,— If a defendant compromise 
a suit by resigning or making over a 
house to the plaintiff, after having either 
denied his claim or acknowledged it, or re¬ 
fused to answer it, the right of Shaffa is 
established with respect to the house : be 
cause, as the plaintiff here accepts the house 
in consideration of what he conceives to be 
his right, he is therefore [in adjudging the 
right of Shaffa against him] dealt with ac- 
c jrding to his own conceptions 

But not with respect to property transferred 
by grant .— The privilege of Shaffa is not 
t admitted in the case of grants,—unless when 
i the grant is made for a consideration, in 
which Ldse it is, in effect, ultimately a sale. 

! Still, however, the privilege of Shaffa can- 
I not be admitted, unless both parties have 
obtained possession of the property trails- 
| ferred to them by the terms of the grant 
! (nor if the thing granted on either side be 
' an indefinite part of any thing); for a grant 
j on condition of a return is still a grant in 
! its beginning, as has been already explained 
| in treating of gifts It is further to be ob- 
' served that the privilege of Sh*ff«L cannot 
j be admitted, unless the return be expressed 
! as a condition on making the grant ; for if 
I it be not so expressed, and the parties give 
l to each other reciprocal presents, these pre- 
j sents on both sides are held as pure grants, 

| although each of them having met with a 
requital of his generosity, neither is allowed 
the power of retreating. 

It cannot take place with respect to a pro¬ 
perty sold under a condition of option .— If a 
man sell his house under a condition of option/ 
the privilege of Shaffa cannot take place 
with respect to that house, the power re- 
I served by the seller being an impediment to 
the extinction of his right of property but 
when he relinquishes that power, the impedi¬ 
ment ceases, and the privilege of Shaffa 
takes place, provided the Shafee prefer his 
claim immediately, This is approved. 


•That is, ' 'reserving to himself the power 
of hereafter dissolving the sale.” (See Vol. 
II. p. 220 to 256 ) 
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But it holds with respect to a property so 
purchased. —If, oh the contrary, a man pur- 
chase a house under a condition of option, 
the privilege of Shaffa takes place with 
respect to it ; for such a power reserved by 
the purchaser is held, in the opinion of all 
the learned, to be no impediment to the 
extinction of the sellei's right of property : 
and the right of Shalfa is founded and rests 
upon the extinction of the seller’* ii'.htnf 
propeity, as has been alr< ady explained. 

And on the S hafee taking pt>sse,Aon t the 
purchaser's right of option cease*.—I f the 
Shafee take the house during the purchaser's 
right of option (namely, three days), such 
right ceases, and the sale is completely con¬ 
cluded ; for the purchaser, as no longer 
having the house in his possession is no 
longer capable of rejecting it ; and the Shaffa 
cannot pretend to claim the power of dissolv¬ 
ing the bargain, since that power was founded 
in a condition established in fivour of the 
purchaser only. j 

In a case of sale upon option , the possessor 
of the option is Shafee of the adjacent pro- i 
perty —If, whilst one of the pirtiet, either 
purchaser or seller, has the power of dissolv¬ 
ing the bargain, the house adjoining to the 
one in question be sold, he who possessed 
such power is the Shaffee of the adjoining 
house.—If it be the seller, he is the Shafee, 
because whilst he retained the power of dis¬ 
solving the bargain, his right of property 
remained unextmguished or, if it be the 
purchaser, his claim ng the Shaffa of the 
second house is a proof of his inclination to 
keep the first, and not to avail himself of his 
power of dissolving the bargain : —h*s right 
of property is therefore held to commence 
from the time of adjusting the bargain; and 
in consequence of his right of proptrty in \ 
the first house, he has the right of Shaffa 
with respect to the second. If, in this case, 
tin, Sh.ift-c of ihe Urst house should after- j 
wards tome and claim his right, he is entitled 
ti> the Shaffa of the first home;—but he is 
not entitled to that of the second, because 
the first house was not his property at the 
time when the second was sold. j 

If a man purcha e a house without se:ing | 
U, and afterwards, in virtue of his privilege ; 
of shaffa, take (he a tj 4.-out hou .« , l.i- i 
happens to be sold, still his power of reject- ! 
ing the first house on seeing it does not cease ; I 
for as it would not be annulled ev. n by an i 
express renunciation; it consequently is not j 
annulled by an act wh*ch affords only a pre- 
sunmtion of renunciatior i 

The right does not hold with respect to a j 
property transferred under an invalid sale ' 
— The privilege of Siaffa cannot take place j 
regarding a house transferred by an invalid 
sale, either befote or after the puichaser 
obtairing possession of it ; for, bcfoie the 
purchaser obtains possession, the house be¬ 
longs as usual to the seller, and hi > right of 
property is not extinguished; and after he 
has obtained possession there is still a pro¬ 
bability that the bargain may be dissolved, 


since the law admits the dissolution of a 
sale, in a case of invalidity, in order to 
obviate such invalidity, an effect which 
could not be produced if the privilege of 
Shaffa were allowed. If. however, the pur¬ 
chaser put an end to the possibility of the 
dissolution by any particular act, such as by 
erecting buildings on the ground, or the like, 
the privilege of Shaffa may take place, since 
(he impediment then n j longer exists 

7 he seller of a property, under an inva/id 
sale i. stiff niinfee of the adjacent property. 

-If the house adjacent to one which has 
been transferred by an invalid sale be sold 
whilst the one so transferred is stiM in the 
possession of the seller, he | the seller J is the 
Shafee of the adjacent house, because of the 
continuance of his right in the other. 

Until he deliver the property sold to the 
purchaser , who then has the —If the 

seller have delivered over the first house, 
pievious to the Ka/ee decreeing to him the 
Shaffa of the adjicent one, the purchaser, 
because of the property he has acquired in 
obtaining possession of the first house, the 
Shafee of the second It is otherwise where 
the seller delivers over the first house after 
the Kazee has decreed to him the Shaffa of 
the second ; for in this case his right of Shaffa 
is not invalidated ; because, after the decree 
of the Kazee has passed, it is no longer 
necessary that he preserve his right of pro¬ 
perty in that house from which he derived 
his right of Shaffa, 

Which, however, falls upon the seller re¬ 
suming his property —If the seller take back 
the first house, previous to the Kazee de¬ 
creeing the Shaffa to the purchaser; his [the 
purchaccr’s] right of Shaffa becomes null ; 
because his right of property in that house 
from which he derived it has ceased previous 
to its being granted him by a decree of the 
Ki7*»r If on the onntrirv, the feller do i» t 
take ha k the first house until after the 
razee has decreed the Shaffa of the second 
to the purchaser, his [the purchaser's] right 
of Slnffa is not invalidation ; because, at the 
tiin<* it was decreed, the house from which it 
was derived was his property; and (as we 
have already observed) after the decree of 
the Kazee has passed it is no longer necessary 
(hit he pi*.3ctvo hi* right ut properly m (hat 

house from which he deiived his right of 
Shaffa. 

A right of Shaffa is not created by partners 
making a partition of then joint property .— 
If two or more partners divide the ground 
in which they have hitherto held a joint 
property, the privilege of Shaffa cannot be 
claimed by any neighbour ; because, a'though 
the division of joint property bear the cha- 
tacteristir of an exchange, yet it also bears the 
characUiistic of a separation, namely, a 
separation of the light* of one person from 
those of others, a thing which may be done 
by compulsion, since any one of the partners 
may cause it to be effected by an application, 
to the Kazee, notwithstanding it be contrary 
to the inclination of the others. It 13 not 
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therefore a pure exchange, which admits of 
no compulsion, but mu,i be icco.nplUhed by 
the concurrence of both |. inies,: and the 
privilege of Shaffa is admitted by tin: law to 
ope I5 te ? n [y in ca-ies of a pure exchtnge 

* ne right once rehnquUhe ! cannot after¬ 
wards be resumed.— Ip a man purchase a 
nouse: and the Shafee relinquish his pri¬ 
vilege, and the purchaser afterwards reject 
it m virtue of an option of inspection, or a 
condition of option, or by a decree of the 
magistrate in virtue of an option from defect, 
tne ohafee is not entitled to claim his privi¬ 
lege, whether the man had ever taken pos¬ 
session of the house or not; and so likewise, 
it the man, before taking possession, reject 
tne house on discovering a blemish, without 
a decree of the Kazee; for as, under all those 
circumstances the rejection is a dissolution 
or the bargain, the house reverts to its ori¬ 
ginal proprietor; and the privilege of Shaffa 
is not established but on the notification of a 
new sale. If, on the contrary, tne purchaser 
reject the house on discovering a blemish in 
it, after having taken possession without a 
decieeof the Kazee.—or, if the seller and 
purchaser agree to dissolve the contract.— 
tie privilege of Shaffa is established to the 
ohafee; because in those instances the rejec¬ 
tion or dissolution is a breaking off with 
respect to the seller and purchaser, inas¬ 
much as they are their own masters, and 
moreover will and intend a bre.il' :, ’g off.— 
res P--t to others it is n >' a neaking 
ofr, but is rather, in effect, a n w sale, since 
the characteristic of sale, nu nely, an ex¬ 
change of property for properl' with the 
mutual consent of the parties, exists in it ; 
and as the Shafee is another, it is therefore a 
reipect to him, whence his right of 
oharfa must be admitted. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

OF CIRCUMSTANCES WHICH INVALIDATE THE 
RIGHT OF SII w FA. 

A right of Shaffa is inr.d'datrd by the 
Shafee omitting to procure evidence in clue 
time — If the Shafee omit to orocure evidence 
of his having claimed his Shaffa on being 
informed of the sale, notwithstanding his 
ability ho to do, his right of Shaffa is void, 
because of his neglecting to claim it—In the 
same manner also, if he prefer the Talb 
Mawasibat, or immediate claim, and omit 
the Talb I ah-had wa Takr^e, notwithstand¬ 
ing his ability to make it, his right of Shaffa- 
is void, as has been already explained. 

Or by his offering to compound it. —If the 
Shafee agree to compound his privilege of 
Shaffa for a compensation, he thereby in¬ 
validates his right, and is not entitled 


- -—.----to the 

compensation ; fox he has no established right 

or property in the place in dispute, but merely i onana, wimoui navmg paiu uus price, vi 
a power of insisting on becoming the pro- 1 obtained possession of the property sold, his 
prietor exclusion of the purcahser : and ; right devolves to his heirs, who become 


as, therefore, a renunciation of Shaffa (under- 
'.-tooJ m rrojunemu all right to disturb the 
piopiietor in the oupv*iiciit of the property) 
is mo l a subject nl c\charii;e, it follows that 
n > '■nnsiilcMtiun can he demanded for it 
A;, noteov i; i’mc t'liiiqushment of the 
ridn. could not lawfully be suspended even 
up *n a valid condition, that is, a condition 
proper to it (such as a stipulation of giving 
up something in return which is not pro¬ 
perty), it follows that it cannot be lawfully 
suspended upon an invalid condition, or con¬ 
dition not proper to it (such as a condition of 
giving up property in return for a mere right, 
which is not property), a foitiori The con¬ 
dition of a return is therefore null, and the 
relinquishment of the right remains valid 
without a return :—and the case of a person 
selling his right of Shaffa is subject to the 
same rule—It is otherwise in a case of com¬ 
position for retaliation; because retaliation 
is a right established against the person of 
fie murderer in behalf of the representative 
of the murdered, who i*i the avenger of his 
bl >od —It is also otherwise with respect to a 
consider tion received for manumission or 
divorce : because .hat is a consideration for 
a right of propei ty established in the subject 
of the manumission or divorce.—Analogous 
to th« case of relinquishment of Shaffa for a 
compensation by composition is that where a 
man say s to his wife being under an option 
of H'vorce; ‘ Choose me, for one thousand 
irms ” or where an impotent person tells 
hip wife that *‘if she will relinquish her right 
of dissolving the marriage he will give her 
one thousand dirms;’* for if, in either of 
these cases, the wife accept the proposal, she 
forfeits the power she possessed, and the 
husband cannot he compelled to pay the 
cor ^msation—'^ail for the person, also 
(lomn.only term'd Hazir Zaminec), bears a 
resemblance to Shaffa in this particular; for 
if a person who is bail for the appearance of 
a debtor apply to the creditor and prevail 
upon him to compromise with him, by relin¬ 
quishing his claim on him as security, for a 
certain compensator, the surety is in this 
case released from his engagement, and at 
the same time i v no* li ible for the compen- 
t-i'ion. Thuisoiv tndition According to 
another tradition, the surety can neither be 
unde liable for the compensation, nor yet 
released from his engagement of bail. Some 
also, contend that this last is the case with 
respect to Shaffa, whilst others maintain that 
the rule applies to bail only. 

Or by the death of the Shafee before the 
Kazee* s decree. — If the Shafee die, his 
right of Shaffa becomes extinct Shafei 
maintains that the right of Shaffa is here¬ 
ditary -Tne compiler of the Hedaya remarks 
that this difference of opinion obtains only 
where the Shafee dies after the sale, but pre¬ 
vious to the Kazee decreeing him the Shaffa; 
for if he die after the Kazee has decreed his 
Shaffa, without having paid the price, or 
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liable for the price. The argument of our 
doctors upon the point in which they differ 
from Shafei is, that the death of the Shafee 
extinguished his right in the property from 
which he derived his privilege of ShafFa; 
and the property did not devolve to his heirs 
until after the sale. Besides, it is an express 
condition of ShafFa, that a man be firmly 
possessed of the property from which he 
derives his right of ShafFa at the time when 
the subject of it is sold, a condition which 
does not hold on the part of the heirs. It 
is, moreover, a condition that the property 
of the Shafee remain firm until the decree of 
the Kazee be passed; and as this does not 
hold on the part of the deceased Shafee, the 
Shaffe is therefore not established with re¬ 
spect to any one of his descendants, because 
of the failure of its conditions. 

It is not invalidated by the death of the 
purchaser , and therefore cannot be disposed 
of on his behalf. —If the purchaser die, yet 
the right of Shaffa is not extinguished, for 
the Shafee who is entitled to it still exists, 
and no alteration has taken place in the 
reasons or grounds of his right. The house, 
therefore, is not to be sold for the payment 
of the purchaser's debts, or disposed of 
according to his testament; and if the Kazee 
or executor sell it in order to discharge the 
debts of the estate, or if the purchaser have 
bequeathed it, tho Shafee may render any of 
these transactions void, and may take the 
house; for the right of the Shafee is antece¬ 
dent,—whence he has the power of annulling 
the purchaser's acts with respect to the pro¬ 
perty, even during his lifetime 

It is invalidated by the Shafee selling the 
property whence he derived his right .— If 
the Shafee previous to the decree of the 
Kazee sell the house from which he derives 
his right of Shaffa, the reasons or grounds 
of his right being thereby extinguished, the 
right itself is invalidated, notwithstanding 
he be ignorant of the sale of the house to 
which it related;—in the same manner as 
where a man relinquishes his Shaffa without 
being informed of the sale, or acquits a per¬ 
son of a debt without knowing *he amount ; 
in the first of which cases the right of Shaffa 
is invalidated, and in the second the debtor 
is acquitted. It is otherwise where the 
Shafee sells his house upon a condition of 
option: fur as, whilst a power of option 
remains in the seller, his property is not 
totally extinguished, it follows that the 
ground of Shaffa (namely, a conjunction of 
property) still continues. 

Or by his acting as agenr for the seller .— 
If the Shafee act as agent of the seller, and 
sell the house on his behalf, his right of 
Shaffa is thereby invalidated whereas if 
he act as agent for the purchaser, and pur¬ 
chase the house on his behalf, his right of 
Shaffa is not invalidated. In short, it is a 
rule, that if a person, an agent for another 
sell the land, &c. of that other, the right of 
Shaffa in both is thereby invalidated: 
whereas; if an agent (such as a manager, for 


instance) purchase land, or so forth, the 
right of both continues unaffected; for the 
former, if he were afterwards to contest his 
right, must in so doing labour to annul the 
sale which was completed by him,—whereas 
the latter, in so doing does not annul the 
purchase made by him. the taking of a pro¬ 
perty in virtue of Shaffa being itself a sort 
of purchase. In the same manner also, if 
the Shafee become Zamin be'I Dirk, or bail 
for what may happen.* by engaging to be 
responsible to the purchaser for the amount 
of the price in case the house should after¬ 
wards prove the right of another person, his 
right of Shaffa is thereby invalidated. So 


* For an explanation of this phrase see 
Vol, II. p. 255. 


also, if a man sell a house, stipulating the 
option of a third person, meaning the 
Shafee, and he [the Shafee] confirm the sale, 
he thereby forfeits his right of Shaffa; 
whereas, if a man purchase a house, stipu¬ 
lating the option of a third person, who is 
the Shafee, and he [the Shafee] confirm the 
purchase, his right of Shaffa is not invali¬ 
dated. 

He may resume his right where he had re¬ 
linquished it upon misinformation concerning 
the price. — If intelligence be brought to the 
Shafee, of the house which is the subject of 
his right being sold for one thousand dirms, 
and he relinquish his right of Shaffa, and 
afterwards learn that the house was sold for 
a less price, his resignation is not binding, 
and he may still assert his right of Shaffa: 
for it was the dearness of the price which 
induced him to resign ; but. upon the?diminu- 
tion of the price becoming known, the reason 
of his reisgnition no longer exists, and it is 
consequently void. In the same manner 
also, if news be brought that the house is 
sold for one thousand dirms, and the Shafee 
afterwards learn that it was sold for a 
quantity of wheat or barley equivalent to 
one thousand dirms, or even more, his resig¬ 
nation is void, and he may still take his 
Shaffa; because it is to be supposed that his 
reason for resigning it was his inability to 
furnish the amount of the price in that 
species (namely, dirms) for which he first 
heard the house was sold ; but upon his 
understanding that it was sold for wheat 
or barley, it is probable that he may be able 
to furnish the quantity, since it frequenty 
happens that men who are unable to pay one 
thousand dirms are capable of furnishing an 
equivalent, or even more than an equivalent, 
in barley or wheat. This rule also holds 
regarding every other article sold by weight 
or measure, or which differs so little in its 
species that it may be sold by number (such 
as eggs or walnuts), in the same manner as 
with respect to barley or wheat. It is other¬ 
wise with respect to goods or effects; for if 
the Shafee, hearing that the house is sold for 
one thousand dirms, resign his right, and 
afterwards learn that it was sold for goods 
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equal in value to one thousand dirms, or 
more, his resignation is nevertheless bind¬ 
ing, and he not entitled to his Shaffa. 
because he would in this case be liable for 
the price of the goods, which consists of 
dirms and deenars.—So, likewise, his resig¬ 
nation is binding if he afterwards learn that 
the house was sold for a certain number of 
deenars equivalent to one thousand dirms, 
or more. 

Or the purchaser. —If the Shafee be first 
informed that a particulars person is the pur¬ 
chaser, and thereupon resign hts Shaffa, and 
he afterwards learn that the purchaser was 
another person, he is still entitled to his 
Shaffa, because a man might not wish to 
have one person for his neighbour, although 
he may very readily choose to have another. 
In the same manner also, if he afterwards 
learn that two persons are the purchasers 
(viz. the one whose name he first heard of, 
and another), he is entitled to take his Shaffa 
from the one in whose favour he had not 
resigned it. 

Or where he has been misinformed con¬ 
cerning the tirticle sold .— If news be brought 
to the Shafee that one half of the house is 
sold and he resign his right, and it after 
wards appear that the whole was sold, he 
must still in such case claim his Shaffa, since 
it is to be supposed that he at first resigned 
his right in order to avoid the convenience 
of a partner, whereas if the whole he sold 
there is no occasion for his being a subjert to 
any such inconvenience. If, on the contrary 
the case be reversed, that is to say, if he lirst 
learn that that the whole, and afterwards that 
only the half is sold, he is not (according to 
the Zahir Rawayet) entitled to claim his 
Shaffa, because his resignation of the whole 
comprehended his resignation of a part. 

Section. 

Device by uihirh the right of Shaffa miy 
be evaded — Where a man sells the whole 
of his house, excepting only the breadth of 
one yard extending along the house of the 
Shafee, he [the Shafee] is not in this case 
entitled to claim his privilege, because of bis 
neighbourhood being thus cut off This is a 
device by which the Shafee may be disap¬ 
pointed of his right ; and it is still the same, 
if the seller grant the intervening part of 
his house as a free gift to the purchaser, and 
put him in possession of it. 

Case of a house purchased in shares, by 
the same person, at different times. —If a man 
purchase, first, a share of a house, such as a 
a third or a fourth, and afterwards the re¬ 
mainder,—the neighbour has the privilege 
of Shaffa over that share which was first 
bought, but not over that which was last 
bought; for although, as being a neighbour, 
he is entitled to that privilege over both, 
still the purchaser has a superior right to 
the Shaffa of the remainder of the house, as 
being a partner therein, the right of a partner 
superseding that of a neighbour, as has been 
already explained. If, therefore, a man 


wish to disappoint a neighbour of his right of 
Shaffa, he may do it by first purchasing a part 
of the house • for the price he means to give 
for the whole, excepting only a single dirms, 
which he may afterwards give as the price 
of the remainder. 

Where the price of the property sold is 
compromised for a specific article, the Shafee , 
if he insist on his right , must pay the price. 
—Ip a man purchase a house for a certain 
price, and afterwards, in lieu of that price, 
give a Jamma, or gown; to the seller, the 
Shafee must take the house for the price 
first settled, and not for the value of the 
gown ; for the exchanging of the price for 
the gown was a distinct and separate bar¬ 
gain ; and the price which the Shafee is 
to pay is on account of the house, not on 
account of the gown The compiler of the 
Hedaya remarks that this also is a device, 
by which the right of Shaffa, either in a 
partner or a neighbour, may be eluded ; as 
the house may be sold for a price equal to 
twice its value, and then, in heu of that 
price, a gown may be given to the seller 
equal to the real value of the house. Such an 
evasion, however, may be productive of loss 
to the seller in case the house should after¬ 
wards prove to have been the right of another; 
for then the purchaser of the house is enti¬ 
tled to receive back, from the purchaser of 
the gown (that is. the seller of the house) ; 
the whole price of the house, which was 
much more than adequate to its value, the 
bargain regarding the gown remaining un¬ 
dissolved. There is, indeed, one mode by 
which the seller may avoid the risk of such a 
loss ; and that is, by purchasing, in lieu of 
the number of dirms for which the house 
was sold, a quantity of deenars ;—for, as 
thisisaSirf sale, it follows that* upon the 
right of another appearing to the house, the 
agreement becomes null, as mutual seizin, 
which is a condition of Sirf sale, does not 
here exist ; because as it here appears that 
the seller was not entitled to the price of the 
house in lieu of what he purchased or ac¬ 
cepted deenars. he is obliged to restore the 
deenars, but nothing more. 

A device, as above described, for eluding 
the privilege of Shaffa, is not abominated 
by Aboo Yoosaf. According to Muhammad, 
however, it is abominable ; because (as he 
argues) the privilege of Shaffa is instituted 
solely with a view to prevent the inconve¬ 
nience which might otherwise ensue to the 
Shafee ; but if devices are admitted to elude 
and set at nought his privilege, the incon¬ 
veniences which may ensure will not be pre¬ 
vented, and the end of the institution will 
be defeated. The argument of Aboo Yoosaf 
is, that as the above devices prevent the, 
right of Shaffa from ever being established, 
the inconveniences that may accrue to the 
Shafee ought not to be cansidered. 

Section 

MISCELLANEOUS CASES. 

The Sha/ee may take a share from one of 
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several purchacers : feut if flute be several 
sellers, ana only one purchaser , he must take 
Or relinquish the whole.—-I f five persons 
purchase a house from one man, the Shafee 
may take the proportion of any one of them. 
If, on the contrary, one man purchase a 
house from five persons, the Shafee may 
cither take or relinquish the whole, but is 
not entitled to take any particular share or 
proportion The difference between these 
two cases is that if, in the latter instance, 
the Shafee were allowed to claim a part, it 
would occasion a discrimination in the bar¬ 
gain to the purchaser, and be productive of 
very great inconvenience to him ; whereas 
in the former instance ; the Shafee being j 
merely the substitute of one of the five pur- j 
chasers, no discrimination in the bargain is ; 
occasioned. There is no difference in the law j 
in either of these cases, whether in making i 
the purchase, a certain proportion of the ’ 
price had been set against each proportion of 
the hoii'-e, or whether one price had been in . 
general terms agreed upon for the whole ; for ! 
the law is grounded only upon the discri¬ 
mination in the bargain. Neither i* there > 
any difference whether the Shafee take his j 
right before the purchaser has obtained pos- j 
session; or delay it until after.—This is ap- j 
proved. It must, however, be observed, that ! 
if one of the purchasers have not obtained i 
possession, although he have paid his pro- i 
portion of the price, the Shafee is not enti- j 
tied to take his share of the house until the 
rest of the purchasers have also paid their | 
respective proportions of the price ; for 
otherwise, a part of the house being in the 
possession ^ of the Shafee, and a part still 
remainingitthatoftheseller.it is to be ap 
prehended that the seller might suffer vexa¬ 
tion from having a bad neighbour. In short, 
the Shaf»e here stands in the room of one of 
the purchasers ; and one of the purchases, 
on paying his proportion of the price, may 
not take possession of his share until the rest 
[of the purchasers] have also paid their pro¬ 
portion. it is otherwise after possession; 
for in that case the Shafee may assert his 
privilege, as the possession of the seller is 
then destroyed. 

In case of the sale and partition of half a 
house , the Shafee may take the purchaser's 
lot. —If a man purchase one half of a house, 
and afterwards the seller and purchaser 
make the partition betwixt themselves, the 
Shafee may either take or relinquish that 
half which fell to the lot of the purchaser , 
on whichever side it happens to be situated, 
but he cannot object to the partition, and 
nsist upon a new one: for a Shafee is not 
entitled to disturb the possession of the 
seller, and as partition is an act inve*- 
titute, he is therefore not entitled to disturb 
the partition also This is related as the 
opinion of Aboo Yoosaf. It i9 recorded from 
Haneefa, that the Shafee is not authorized 
to taka the half in question, unless it happen 
to be on that side next to the house from 
which he derives his right, for if the pur¬ 


chaser's lot fall m the other part of the 
house, he [the Shafee] is not the neighbour. 

If one partner sell his share, the Shafee 
may annul any subsequent position, and 
take it for the price.—Ir one of two partners 
in a house sell his share, and afterwards the 
purchaser and the remaining partner make 
the partition together, the Shafee may object 
to such partition , and insists upon a new one 
because, as no sale took place betwixt the 
purchaser and the remaining partner this 
partition is not, strictly speaking, an act of 
investiture, but merely an exercise of right 
of property, and consequently, the Shafee is 
entitled to annul it, in the same manner as 
he may annul any other act of property, 
done by the purchase, such as sale or gift, 

A licensed slave (involved in debt ) and 
his master may be S hajec to each other's 
property. — If a man being possessed of a 
Mazoon [licensed] slave, involved in debt, 
sell his house, that slave may be the Shafee 
of it. And in the same manner also, if such 
a slave sell a house, his master may be the 
Shafee of it , for the act of taking a property 
by privilege of Shaffa stands as a purchase , 
and purchase and the sale is admitted betwixt 
them, as being attended with advantage 
since it is here considered to be on behalf of 
the creditors. It is otherwise where the 
slave is not involved in debt, for then if he 
sell a house, it]is on account of his master , 
and the man on whose account the house is 
sold cannot be the Shafee 

Act of a father or guardian with respect 
to the Shajfj of an infant u>a v d.—I f a 
father or guardian resign the right of Shaffa 
belonging to their infant ward, such resigna¬ 
tion is lawful, according to Aboo Yoosaf and 
Haneefa. Mohammad and Ziffer say that it 
is not lawful , and that the right of the 
infant Shafee being still extant, he is entitled 
to claim it as soon as he attains maturity. 
The learned in the law observe that there is 
the same difference of opinion in the case of 
a father or guardian omitting to make the 
claim of Shaffa on being apprised of the sale 
of the house or of an agent resigning the 
claim before the tribunal of the Kazee. The 
arguments used by Mohammad and Ziffer 
are twofold.— First, it is alleged that the 
right of Shaffa being firmly established in 
the infant, the father or guardian have not 
the power of annulling it, any more than of 
annulling his right to a fine of blood or 
retaliation.— Secondly, their authority over 
the affairs of the infan t is vested in them’*n 
order that they may prevent him from suffer¬ 
ing and injury ; and if they were to annul 
his right of Shaffa they would occasion an 
injury instead of preventing one. The argu¬ 
ments, on the other hand, in support of the 
doctrine of Aboo Yoosaf and Haneefa are 
likewise twofold —First, the taking by 
privilege of Shaffa is virtually traffic, since 
it stands as purchase ; and the father or 
guardian may therefore reject it, in the 
same manner as a thing offered for sate.—- 
■ Sbcondly, the taking by privilege of Shaffa 
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is an act of a doubtful tendency, as it may 
either be productive of loss or of gain : the 
relinquishing of it may therefore be some¬ 
times the most for the minor’s benefit, inas¬ 
much as the price of the house will still 
remain his property ; and as the power of a 
father or guardian is granted them with a 
view to the benefit of the infant, they ought 
consequently to have the power of rejection. 

The silence of the father or guarding or 
their omitting to claim the Shaffa, being 
considered as a rejection, annuls the right. 
It is to be observed that the difference of 
opinion above mentioned obtains only in 
cases where the house in the neighbourhood 
of the infant is sold for a price nearly 
adequate to its value : but that where the 
house is sold for more than its value, be¬ 


yond what appraisers would ^ rate it at, and 
which it would be most advisable to avoid, 
some say that the resignation of the father 
and guardian is admitted to be lawful by all 
authorities, as being purely advantageous ; 
whilst others, on the t contrary, maintain 
that, according to all, it is not lawful; for 
as the father and guardian are not em¬ 
powered, in such a case, to take the Shaffa, 
so also they are not empowered to reject it, 
but are as strangers ; and the right of the 
infant still continues to exist. 

If a house in the neighbourhood of an 
infant be sold for a price much inferior to its 
value, it is recorded as an opinion of Haneefa 
that in such case the resignation of a father 
or guardian is invalid. 


END OF THE THIRD VOLUME. 
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BOOK XXXIX 

OF KJSSMAT, OR PARTITION.* 

C\i > 1 —Introductory. 

Chip, II.—Of Things which are fit 
Objerts of Partition. 

Chap. III.—Of the Mode of accomplish¬ 
ing Partition, 

Chap. IV.—Of Pleas of Error in Par¬ 
tition ; and of Claims of Right in 
regard to it 

Chap. V.—Of the Laws of Mahayat. 
CHAPTER I. 

Partition involves a separation , in articfes 
of weight or measurement of rapacity .— The 
partition of things held in joint property is 
lawful and valid . because the Prophet was 
accustomed to make a partition of plunder 
and hereditaments : and it is moreover a 
practice which no one pretends to controvert. 
It is to be observed, however, that partition 
may be received in two senses ; for, consi- 


* Partition, in the Mussulman law, applies 
to joint property in whatsoever manner ob¬ 
tained or acquired. It more immediately 
relates, indeed; to the distribution of inheri¬ 
tance : but as the Mussulman doctors make 
no distinction, in terms, between a partner 
and a parcener (co-inheritance being defined 
to be one mode of partnership, Vol. II. 
p. 210), the translator u*«s ihe terms partner 
and partnership throughout. 


dcred in one view, it is separation, as it 
separates or distinguishes the right of one 
man from that of another ; and considered 
in another view it is an exchange ; because, 
the share or portion which falls to one of the 
parties in consequence of the partition is 
partly his own original right ; but part of it 
was the right of the other during their joint 
property ; and this he receives in lieu of that 
part of his own right, which remains involved 
in the other's share. It is more particularly 
a separation with respect to articles of 
weight or measurement of capacity such as 
wheat or silver, because of the similitude of 
! their parts ; or of these articles do not differ 
in their properties, the end to be answered 
by one parcel of wheat or silver being just 
the same as by another (since there is nothing 
in the one that was not in the other), it 
follows that each person receives his entire 
right, and nothing is left in the share of the 
one which of right belongs to the other :— 
whence it is that one partner may lawfully 
take his shars during the absence of the 
other ; and also, that if two men make a 
joint purchase of any article of weight or 
measurement of capacity, and afterwards 
divide it each may separately sell the share 
which falls to him for a determinate profit 
on half the original price. 

And an exchange , in articles of dissimilar 
parts or unities. ^-It is, on the other hand, 
more particularly an exchange with respect 
to articles dissimilar in their parts or unities, 
such as animals or household goods whence 
it is that one of two partners in such articles 
cannot lawfully taka his share in the absence 
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of the other ; and also, that if two men buy 
any thing of this species, and afterwards 
make a division, they cannot separately sell 
their respective shares at determinate profit 
on half the original cost. Here, however, if 
those articles be all of one particular species, 
such as a herd of goats, the Kazee, at the 
requisition of only one of the partners, must 
enforce a partition; for the properties of all 
the goats being nearly the same, such a 
partition is, in effect only a separaticn;— 
and the intention of such a equisition being, 
that the partner who makes it may enjoy the 
use of his own share solely, without any 
other person being able to interfere in his 
property, it is incumbent on the Kazee to 
comply with his requisition. Where, on the 
contrary, the joint property consists of ' 
articles of different species the Kazee must j 
not enforce a partition, as it cannot be made ! 
equitably where each particular thing differs I 
from the rest in properties —If, however | 
both the partners consent to a partition of j 
things of various species, it is lawful. j 

The magistrate must appoint a public parti- j 
tioner ; and must apoo.nt him a salary j 
It is incumbent on the Kazee to appoints j 
person to make partitions, and to settle on ■ 
him an allowance from the public' treasury, 
so as that partitions may be made for the 
people without his receiving any hire ; be¬ 
cause, as the making of partitions is a part 
of the duty of the Kazee himself (it being i 
necessary in order to terminate dispute), ; 
the allowances of the person appointed for : 
this purpose must be defrayed from the ] 
public treasury, in the same manner as those | 
of the Kazee : and also because, as the 
appointment of a person to make the par¬ 
tition is a benefit which extends to all 
Mussulmans, the charge of his maintenace j 
must be defrayed from the public treasury, 
which is the property of all. 

Or establish a particular rate of hire for 
his work. — If it be not in the power of the 
Kazee to settle the allowance from the public 
treasury, he must at all events appoint a 
person who will make the partition for a 
certain rate of hire, to be paid by the parties 
who are concerned and particularly bene¬ 
fited by the division. In this case, the rate 
must be moderate and fixed, so that the 
partitioner may not be able to make ex¬ 
orbitant demands.—It is, however, m »re 
eligible that his allowances be paid from the 
public treasury, as this is easier for the 
people in general, and precludes, in a greater 
degree, the imputations of corruption and 
injustice. 

The partitioner must be just, and skilful .— 
The partitioner must be a man noted for 
justice and integrity; and he must aho 
possess a knowledge of that particular 
business 

But must not always be the same person ,— 
Thb magistrate must not compel the people 
always to accept of one particular person for 
their partitioner; because the transaction 
which passes betwixt the partners and the 


partitioner is a species of contract; and it is 
not lawful to compel any person to enter 
into a contract;—and also, because, if such 
a practice were admitted, the person pos¬ 
sessing the exclusive appointment would 
demand an immoderate rate of hire. 

The partners may agree to a partition, 
procuring (if one bean infant) an order from 
the magistrate.— It is lawful for several 
partners to agree amongst themselves, and 
to make a division of their joint property. 
But if there be an infant among them, it is 
requisite that they procure an order from 
the magistrate ; for they possess no power 
over the infant 

Onepubhc partitioner cannot be concerned 
with another. — The Kazee must not suffer 
the persons employed in making partition 
to be concerned together in the hiie or profit 
arising from their business, such a conjunc¬ 
tion tending to raise the hire to an exorbitant 
rate ; for each of them, when applied to, will 
make some excuse for declining the employ¬ 
ment, and they will refer the party who 
has occasion for their services from one to 
another, until at length he be constrained to 
consent to immoderate terms whereas, if 
every man is concerned only for himsell, 
each will readily consent to be employed 
for a moderate hire, rather than lose it 
altogether. 

The partitioner is paid in pioportion to the 
number of claimants .— The rate of wages to 
a partitioner is regulated by the number of 
persons for whom the division is mule, 
according to Haneefa. The two disci des 
maintain that it is determined in proportion 
to their respective shares the wages of the 
partitioner being on account of their pro¬ 
perty, and therefore determined according to 
its extent, like the wages of a public weigher, 
or a measurer, or of a person who digs a well 
to be held, in joint property,—or like the 
maintenance of a slave belonging to several 
partners. The argument of Haneefa is, that 
the wages of the partition are given to him 
for discriminating and separating the shares, 
in doing which it signifies not whether the 
shares be large or small, since the shares of 
the inferior partner is distinguished and 
severed by his work, as well as that of him 
who holds a large proportion. It moreover 
sometimes happens that the labour in cal¬ 
culating a small share is more than in as¬ 
certaining a large share ; and sometime the 
reverse r hence it is difficult to determine how 
far the one or the other is attended with the 
most trouble ; and therefore the hire must 
be referred to th: mere act of dividing off or 
1 discriminating. It is otherwise in digging a 
! well ; for, in that instance, the wagei < re on 
account of digging and carrying away the 
earth, in which there is difference in the 
labour performed for each partner's pro¬ 
portion. With respect to weighing or mea¬ 
suring, if those be performed in order to 
effect a partition of any thing (such as \vh<at 
held in partnership) it is affirmed by some 
that the same difference of opinion subsists 
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betwixt Haneefa and the two disciples :—but 
if they be performed merely to ascertain the 
quantity of the whole or for any other 
purpose than partition, the wages are then 
on account of the weighing or measuring, 
which is greater in the larger than in the 
smaller share. There is also another opinion 
maintained upon the authority of Haneefa, 
—that the hire of the partitioner falls entirely 
upon the one who solicits the partition, and 
not on the one who has not solicited it, 
because of its being advantageous to the 
one, but not to the other. 

In the distribution of hereditaments , the 
magistrate must previously ascertain the 
circumstances. — When several co-partners 
appear before the Kazee, and represent that 
a tenement or piece of ground which is in 
their possession has devolved to them as the 
heirs of a certain person, the Kazee must 
not make a partition of the house or ground 
until they have proved by witnesses the 
death of the person, and the number of his 
heirs. This is according to Haneefa. The 
two disciples say that if they all concur, the 
Kazee may make the partition, taking care, 
however, to insert in the Kissmat Namma, 
or deed of partition, that it was made in 
consequence of their declarations. 

But not if the property consist of mot/e- 
ables. — If, on the contrary, the joint property 
be moveables and not lands or tenements, 
and the parties represent that it is their 
inheritance the Kazee may, on their repre¬ 
sentation, order the partition. 

Nor in the case of property acquired by 
purchase. — Or, if the joint property be lands 
or tenements, and they represent that they 
acquired it by purchase, the Kazee may order 
a partition. The argument of the two disci¬ 
ples, is, that possession is an apparent proof 
of property, and the concurrent declaration 
of all the parties with respect to their several 
claims is a proof of their veracity. Besides, 
there is no person who either disputes or 
denies their allegations ; and where there is 
no denier the law require no evidence. 
Hence the Kazee must order the partition in 
the instance above mentioned, as well as in 
cases which relate to moveable property 
acquired by inheritance, or landed property 
acquired by purchase. It is requisite, how¬ 
ever: that he specify, in the deed of partition, 
that it has been made in consequence of their 
declarations, in order that his decree may 
extend only to those who have attended, and 
not to others who may (perhaps) afterwards 
appear. The argument of Haneefa is, that 
the order which the Kazee gives for the 
partition is in fact a decree against the 
defunct, by which his right is terminated ; 
for until a partition take place, the here¬ 
ditaments are still considered as his estate, 
insomuch that if any increase be produced 
upon it, such increase is subject to the will 
of the deceased declared in his testament, 
or is appropriated to the payment of his 
debts, neither of which could be the case 
after partition has been made. The parti¬ 


tion, therefore, being in fact a decree of the 
Kazee affecting the defunct, the concurrence 
of a part of the claimants to the suits of the 
others is not admitted as an argument of 
sufficient weight; and hence they must 
support their claims against the defunct by 
evidence ; in which case a part of the hurs 
arc considered as litigants on behalf of the 
defunct. r 

Objection. —A part of the heirs cannot 
be considered as litigants on behalf of the 
defunct, since each individual acknowledges 
the claims of th* others and a man who 
acknowledges another's claim cannot be re¬ 
garded as his opponent. 

Reply. —A part of the heirs may be con¬ 
sidered as litigants on behalf of the defunct, 
although they do acknowledge the claims of 
the others, their acknowledgment being of 
no weight;—in the same manner as where a 
man sues for a debt against an estate, and an 
heir or executor acknowledges his claim, in 
which case such acknowledgment, as being 
to the detriment of the others, is not suffi¬ 
cient, but the claimant must produce evidence 
before the Kazee in his suit, even against 
that heir or executor, before he can establish 
his claim against the estate in general to the 
prejudice of the whole of the heirs. The 
acknowledgment of the heir or executor 
being therefore of no weight, he may, with 
propriety, be considered as an opponent or 
litigant 

What is here mentioned is the law with 
respect to immoveable property * It is other¬ 
wise with respect to moveable property ; + 
because that requires care m keeping, and 
there is an advantage arising from the im¬ 
mediate partition of it ; whereas immoveable 
property, being by its nature safe, tequires 
no care ;—besides, the person in whose pos¬ 
session moveable property remains is respon¬ 
sible for it; whereas (according to Haneefa) 
he is not so with regard to immoveable pro¬ 
perty. It is also otherwise with respect to 
landed property acquired by purchase ; be¬ 
cause an article sold is no longer accounted 
the property of the seller, although it still 
remain undivided; and the partition of it. 
therefore, cannot be regarded as a decree oi 
the Kazee, passed against an absent person, 
by which his right is terminated. 

Nor in case <>/a partition being demandid 
without the parlies specifying the manner m 
which the joint property tons acquired. —If 
the joint owneis of a property request a par¬ 
tition oi it. without specifying whether it 
was acquired by inheritance, or by purchase, 
or by any other means the Kazee may ordei 
the partition, this being, in fact, not a decree 
against another person, since no other is 
acknowledged by them. The author of this 


* Arab. Akbar ; meaning house*, tene¬ 
ments, &c., such as is termed, in our law, 
real property. 

t Arab. Mankool; comprehending every 
species of personal property. 
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work says, that this adjudication is to be 
found in the Kitab al Kissmat.*—It is men¬ 
tioned in the Jama Sagheer that when two 
men apply for a partition of lands which they 
prove by witnesses to be in their possession, 
the Kazee must not order the partition until 
they also prove, by evidence, that the lands 
are their property ; for otherwise it is possible 
that they may belong to another person. 
Some say that this is agreeable to the opinion 
of Haneefa alone;—but others aver that it 
is agreeable to the opinion of all the learned; 
and this is approved, since it is unnecessary 
to order the partition of landed property in 
order to preserve it. Besides, the right of 
property being the ground on which partition . 
is made, it cannot take place until that right 
be established by evidence 

A partition may be granted on the requisi¬ 
tion and testimony of any two heirs ; but an 
agent or guardian must be appointed to the 
charge of the shares of the absent or infant 
heirs. — Where two heirs appear and pro¬ 
duce evidence to prove the death of their 
ancestor, and the number of his heirs, and 
the house or other inheritance is in their 
possession, but one of the heirs is absent,— 
in this case the Kazee may order a partition, 
if the heirs who attend require it, appointing 
an agent to take possession of the portion of 
the absentee ; or if, under the same circum- 
stances, one of the heirs be an infant, the 
Kazee may order a partition, appointing a 
guardian to take possession of his portion ;— 
because in so doing the interest of the infant 
or absentee is promoted.—(But here likewise 
the production of evidence is indispensable, 
according to Haneefa, in opposition to the 
opinion of the two disciples, as before stated ) 
It would be otherwise if they had become 
proprietors of the house bv purchase ; for in 
that case no partition could be made in the 
absence of any of the partners. This dis¬ 
tinction between the case of property ac¬ 
quired by inheritance and property acquired 
by purchase is made on the following grounds. 
—An heir is master of his ancestor’s estate 
as his substitute, insomuch that he has the 
power of returning (on discovering a defect) 
any thing which his ancestor may have 
bought, or, in like manner, he may be com¬ 
pelled (on the discovery of defect) to take 
back any thing which his ancestor may have 
sold ; and he is likewise subject to become 
deceived f in consequence of the purchases 
of his ancestors (that is to say, if the 
ancestor purchase a female slave and die, 
and the heir afterwards have a son by her, 
and the slave then prove the property of 
another person, the son born of her is free, 
but the heir must pay the value of him to 
the paoprietor of the slave, and he may again 
recover it from the person who sold the slave, 


* A collection of laws compiled by Mo¬ 
hammed, the disciple of Haneefa. 

t Arab. Magroor. The meaning of this 
term has been fully explained elsewhere. 


in the same manner as if he were the ancestor 
who made the purchase). One of the heirs, 
therefore, stands as litigant on behalf of the 
ancestor, and the other is litigant on his own 
behalf ; and the partition, under such cir¬ 
cumstances, is in fact a decree passed in the 
presence of both the parties. The purchaser, 
on the contrary, becomes the proprietor of 
the thing bought by a recent title of pro¬ 
perty, and not m the manner of a substitute, 
insomuch that he cannot, on discovering a 
defect, return the article to the person from 
whom the late seller had before bought it. 
Hence neither of the two present purchasers 
can stand as litigant on behalf of an absentee. 
Thus there is an evident difference between 
the two cases. 

And it cannot be granted where the pro- 
! perty, or any part of it, is held by an absent 
| heir, or /iis trustee, or an in/anl —If the 
| land,* or a part of it, be in the posses m.»u of 
| the absent heir, or of his trustee, or i dial 
of an infant heir, ti.>- rurtilion mu->t n 1" 
ordered, whether the neirs who are r; 
produce the evidence or not. This t 
proved ; for the partition, in such a i . 
would in fact be a decree of the Kazee aga. 
an absentee, or an infant, divesling tlmi * 
something they possess without any litigai- 
appearing on their behalf :—‘nor can tnc* 
trustee of the absentee stand as litigant 
on his behalf in any thing which may b._- 
attended with loss to him ;—an i it is die, ai 
in the Kazee to pass a decree without all the 
litigants being present. 

If only one heir appear, a partition must 
not be ordered, although he produce the 
necessary evidence, for it is requisite that 
both the litigants be present ; and one man 
cannot stand as litigant on both sides. It 
is otherwise where two appear, as has been 
already shown. 

The partition maybe ordered although one 
of the requiring parties be an infant, or, one 
an infant heir, and the other a legatee,— If 
two heirs appear, one an adult, and the 
other an infant, the Kazee must appoint a 
guardian to the infant, and order the parti¬ 
tion as soon as evidence is produced ; and in 
the same manner, if an adult heir appear, 
and also a legatee of one third of the estate, 
and they demand a partition, and produce 
evidence (one to prove that he is heir, and 
the other that he is legatee), the Kazee must 
order the partition; for in each of these 
cases the litigating parties are both supposed 
to appear,—the adult heir being litigant on 
the part of the deceased, and the legatee on 
his own behalf,—and, in the same manner, 
the guardian being litigant on behalf of the 
infant,—whence it may be said that the in- 
' fant (as it were) has appeared in his own 
1 proper person as an adult, because of the 
guardian being his substitute. 


• Arab, Akkar ; meaning any immoveable 
property (and in this sense is the term land 
to be understood throughout). 
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CHAPTER II. 

OF THINGS WHICH ARE FIT OBJECTS OF 
PARTITION. 

An estate may be distril uted on the requi¬ 
sition of any on e partner, whose share scpA- 
nUcly is capable of being converted to us , 9 .— 
Where the respective share of each of the 
partners is capable of being separately con¬ 
verted to use, if any one of them demand a 
partition it must be granted ; because parti¬ 
tion is an indisputable right, when required 
in any article capable of partition; as has 
been before explained If, on the contrary, 
the share of one partner only be fit for use, 
and not that of the other, because of its 
Iv'ing extremely small, and the owner of the 
greater share demand a partition, the Kazee 
must grant it ; but he must not grant it at 
the requisition of the other partner; for as ! 
the former can reap a benefit from h s share, 
his demand is worthy of regard; but as the 
latter can have no other motives for his re¬ 
quisition than malice, and a des : re of giving 
trouble, it is not to be attended to Khasaf 
holds the reverse of this doctrine, "because 
(says he) the great partner, in making his 
demand, occasions an injury to another, 
whereas the smill partner, in making his de¬ 
mand, submits to his own injury. "—Hakim 
Shahced, on thi other hand, ifientions in his 
abridgment, that "the Razee must order the 
partition at ihe request of either of the part¬ 
ner'-; for the great partner is desirous of 
enjoying the use of his share, and the small 
mrtner voluntarily «■ ubmits to his own in¬ 
jure." The first of these opinions, however, 
is th<* most authentic 

If the shares he separately useless, the 
assent of all the parties is requisite. — If the 
shares of each of the partners he so very 
small that they would separately be of no 
use, the Kazee must not order a partition 
unless both partners acquiesce ; for when¬ 
ever partition is compulsively made, it is 
with a view to promote utility; but, in the 
present instance, all utility would be de¬ 
stroyed by it, and therefore it cannot take 
place without the consent of both the part¬ 
ners, as they must necessarily be the best 
judges in a matter which concerns them¬ 
selves, and the Kazee can only be guided by 
appearances. 

A partition must be ordered where the 
property consists of articles of one species 
(not being land or money )— When the joint 
property is Arooz* (that is, neither dirms, 
deenars, lands, nor houses), the Kazee must 
order the partition, provided it [the property 
in question] be all of one species, such as 
articles of weight or measurement of capa¬ 
city, or similars of tale, or gold, silver, iron, 
or copper, or cattle of one species, whether 


♦Some lexicographers define Arooz to 
signify household furniture. (Sooraj-al- 
Logbat.) 


camels, oxen, or goats ; for as, in this case, 
there can be no difference in the design, the 
partition may be effected with equity, and 
utility may thereby be accomplished. 

But not where it consists of tMriou; species, 
—Tiie Kazee must not order a partition when 
the joint properly is of various species, such 
as a camel and a goat, or a house and an 
ass; because, as articles of different species 
cannot be indiscriminately blended, the par¬ 
tition, in this instance would not he a sepa¬ 
ration anil distinction, hut rather an ex¬ 
change, which must always he effected by a 
mutual concurrence of the parties, not by the 
decree of a magisti.ite 

Or of household vessel »— The Kazee must 
net order a partition of household vessels, 
as those are subjci t in the rule of divetsity 
of species, because of difference of woik- 
manship. 

A partition muv be made of cloth of an 
equal quality — He may make a partition of 
Herat cloths, as those are all of one quality; 
but he must not make it of a single piece of 
cloth which is not uniformly alike through¬ 
out; for the division of one piece or cloth 
occasions an injury, as it eanrot he effected 
without cutting it; neither must he make a 
partition of two pieces of cloth where they 
are of unequal value It is otherwise where 
there are thiee pieces, the value cf one of 
which is equal to that of the other two: or 
where the value of one of them is one dirm, 
that of another on>* uirm and a quarter, and 
that of the third one dirm and three quar¬ 
ters; for, in the liist case, he must give one 
piece to the one partner, and the other two 
to the other partner; and, in the e econd case, 
he must give to one of the partners the 
second piece, valued at one dirm and a quar¬ 
ter; to the other the third piece, valued at 
one dirm and three quarters, and must leave 
the first still to he held in partnership, one 
fourth appropriated to one partner, and three 
fourths to the other, as it is lawful to divide 
a part of a joint property, mul to leave a part 
undivided. 

But not of iewels or slaves — Haneefa is 
of opinion that slaves and jewels must not 
be divided by the Kazee, because of the 
ereat difference which is to he found amongst 
them. The Iwo disciples hold, that he may 
make a division of slaves, for this reason, 
that they arc of one species, like camels, or 
goats, or captives taken in war. The argu¬ 
ment of Haneefa is, that among the indi¬ 
viduals of the human species there is a wide 
difference, because of their various charac¬ 
teristics; and hence slaves ar*. in effect, of 
different kinds It is otherwise among 
animals, for with them there is little diffe¬ 
rence to be found betwixt the individuals of 
the same genus; and although the male and 
female of the human race he held as different 
species, yet the male and female amongst 
animals are reckoned as the same species. 
It is also different with respect to slaves 
taken in war, as it is in their value that the 
captors hlod a right, whence it is lawful for 
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:he Sultan to sell them and make a division | 
if the price; whereas, in a case of partner- ! 
ship, the right of the partners is connected 
with the substance of the article, as well as 
with the property it involves. Hence there 
is a difference betwixt plunder and partner¬ 
ship property.—Some are of opinion that 
jewels cannot be divided when they are of 
different species, such as pearls and rubies, 
Others say, that where the jewels are of 
large grains they cannot be divided, because 
of the great difference that may be betwixt 
them ; but that when the grains are small, 
the difference being inconsiderable, the 
jewels may be divided. Others, again, 
maintain that no jewels, whether of small 
or large grains, can be divided, because the 
difference betwixt them, and the difficulty 
of ascertaining their value, is greater than 
in the case of slaves, insomuch that if a 
man marry a woman, and in general terms 
stipulate to give pearls or rubies as her 
dower, such stipulation is invalid;—whereas 
if he stipulate, in general terms, to give 
slaves, it is valid. The Kazee, therefore, is 
not to exert his authority in making a parti¬ 
tion of jewels. 

Partition cannot be made of a hath, mill, 
or well t without the consent of all the parties 
—The Kazee must not order the partition of 
a joint mill, bath, or well, unless with the 
concurrence of ail the partner (and such 
also is the rule with respect to a wall which 
stands betwixt two houses ); for if, in the^e 
cases, a partition were to take place, it 
would be injurious to all parties, as the indi¬ 
vidual share of each would then be useless. i 

Partition of houses and tenements. — t is | 
proper to remark, that a single roofed place, 
surrounded with walls, with a door or entry, 
is termed a Bait, or room. A Manzil, or 
tenement, on the contrary, is a place com¬ 
posed of different rooms, a roofed court.* 
and a kitchen, such as a man may reside in 
with his family. A Dar, or house, on the 
other hand, is a place consisting of various 
rooms or tenements, with an open court. A 
tenement is therefore superior to a room and 
inferior to a house These‘are the defini¬ 
tions of Shims-al Ayma in his book on 
Shaffa. In this work, whenever the general 
word Khanna [house] is used, we mean such 
an one as we have now described, under the 
denomination of Dar, excepting only where 
we mention an under hous* in contradistinc¬ 
tion to an upper house, and then we only 
mean a Bait or a Manzil. 

If there were several houses held in part¬ 
nership or coparcenary in one city, each 
house must be separately divided, according 
to Haneefa. The two disciples say, that if it 
be expedient for the partners the whole of 
the houses must be united in one general 
partition, and not divided separately. All 

*Arab. Sahn ; meaning the interior square 
of a dwelling, common to all the family and 
which, in large edifices) is open, but in small 

ones is covered in. 


the houses, therefore, must be considered 
merely as one house, c< nsisting of various 
apartments, and all tho shares of each part¬ 
ner must consequently concentre in one of 
the houses, so that it may be his entirely. 
The same difference of opinion also subsists 
regarding the case ol lands held in partner¬ 
ship or coparcenary, and dispersed in dif¬ 
ferent situations. The argument of the two 
disciples is, that all the houses ar<*, on the 
one hand, of one species with respect to 
name, appearance, and original design; as, 
on the other hand, they are of different 
species with regard to their particular quali¬ 
ties, and their commodioiisness for habita¬ 
tion, which depends <m size: and so forth; 
whence it must be left to the Kazee to 
ueteimine their different degrees ol supe¬ 
riority.—'The aigument of Haneefa is, that 
regard should be paid only to what they are 
in reality, with respect to their qualities; 
and that in them they may greatly differ on 
| account of the difference of the cities, lanes, 
or neighbourhood, in whah they are situ¬ 
ated, and their proximity to or distance from 
water or a mosque; and thas therefore it is 
| impossible to observe an equality in the par¬ 
tition without dividing eacn house sepa- 
lately ;--whence it is that a man cannot 
appoint an agent to purchase a house in 
general terms;—and so likewise, that if a 
man marry, assigning as a dower M a house'* 
(in general terms;, his mention of the house 
is invalid,—in the same manner as holds 
where a man assigns ''cloths 0 (generally) 
as a dower, or appoints an agent to purchase 
"cloths."—It is otherwise with respect to 
a single house, held in partnership or co¬ 
parcenary, compused of different rooms; for 
as, in such case, to divide each room amongst 
the copartners would be productive of incon- 
vemency to all; the whole house is therefore 
divided at once 

When two houses held in partnership, are 
situated in di tie rent towns, we learn from 
Jlillal that it is the concurrent opinion of 
Haneefa ami Aboo Yoosaf that both houses 
shall be divided separately. Mohammed, 
on the contrary, maintains that they must 
be divided at once, as well as the houses 
situated in the same town. 

Rooms, whether situated all in the same 
quarter, or in different quarters, must be 
divided at once, for the difference amongst 
them is inconsiderable Manazil Molazika 
(that is to say, adjoining tenements, or such 
as are in the same house, one part of them 
being contiguous to another), arc considered 
as rooms: whereas, Manazil Motbayena 
(which is the term used for apartments not 
adjoining, in contradistinction to the other), 
are considered as houses.—a Manzil or tene¬ 
ment being the middle term betwixt a house 
and a room, and resembling both. 

If there be a partnership in immoveable 
property of two species such as in a house 
and a piece of ground, or in a house and a 
shop, the Kazee must divide eac separately, 
they being of different species. * 
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CHAPTER III. 

OF THE MODE OF ACCOMPLISHING PARTITION. 

The partitioner must draw a plan ; and 
rrust make the distribution equitably by 
measurement or appraisement —It is incum¬ 
bent upon the partitioner to draw on paper a 
plan of the thing which he divides, so that 
it may remain on his memory.—He must 
likewise observe an equality in the partition, 
that is to say, he must divide the article into 
due proportions ; and it is also recorded that 
he ought to separate each share and measure 
it, so that its extent may be known. He 
must, moreover, appraise the article, as it is 
requisite, fur his further guidance, that the 
value be ascertained. 

Partition of housis how accomplished. — 
Supposing the article to be a house, in sepa¬ 
rating the shares he must also separate the 
road and the drain belonging to it, if pos¬ 
sible, so that one share may no longer have 
any connexion with the other, in order that 
every 'cause of dispute may be terminated, 
and that the intention of partition may bo 
completely accomplished. In doing this he 
must term one share the first share, that 
which lies mxt to it the second, and that 
which lies next to it the third share, and so 
on ; and he must then write down their 
names, and draw them like lots ; and he 
that draws the first name gels the first 
share, he that draws the second gets the 
second share, and so on to the end. The 
article must, moreover, be divided into frac¬ 
tions equal to the smallest proportion ; that 
is to say, if the smallest proportion held by 
any of the partners or coparteners be a third, 
the whole must be divided into three parts ; 
or if the smallest proportion be a sixth, the 
whole must be divided into six parts ; so 
that the division may be made accurately. 
Thus, if an estate is to be divided betwixt 
two heirs, the one being the son and the 
other the daughter, it must be divided into 
three shares, one termed the first, the next 
to it the second, and the next the third ; and 
the partitioner is to write the names upon 
billets, and cause them to be drawn like 
lots ; and if the son's name come up first, he 
gets the first share, and the one next to it, 
and the third goes to the daughter or, if 
the daughter's name come up first, she gets 
the first share, and the other two fall to the 
son. 

The drawing of lots is proposed in order 
to give satisfaction to the parties, and to 
prevent the partitioner from being influenced 
by partiality or favour. It is not, however, 
absolutely necessary ; and if the partitioner 
choose to appoint a particular share to each, 
it is valid; for the making the partition is 
an act of magistracy, and the authority of 
the partitioner must therefore be enforced. 

In the partition of landed property, a com¬ 
position in money cannot be admitted.—T he 
partitioner, in making a division of landed 
property, must not annex a consideration 


in dirms or deenars without the concurrence 
of the parties ; that is to say, if hs make 
one share less than the other, and. as a 
compensation, annex to it a sum in dirms, it 
is not valid, unless they consent for the 
partnership is not in dirms, and partition is 
one of the rights of the partners'up. Besides, 
if dirms be admitted into the transaction, it 
destroys the equality of the partition ; be¬ 
cause one of the partners gets the property ; 
and is liable for the dirms which have be¬ 
come the right of the other ; and there is a 
possibility that he may never pay them, by 
which means the other would lo'-e his right. 

Partition of a house, with ti piece of ground : 
—If the partnership pioperty consist of two 
things, namely a house, and a piece of ground 
each, according to Aboo Y.-osaf, must be 
divided separately, agreeably to its value ; 
for it is only by ascertaining the value of 
each that an equality can be observed in the 
partition. It is recorded from Haneefa that 
the ground may be divided agreeably to its 
measurement, and afterwards he on whose 
share the hou^e is situated, or whose share is 
the most eligible, must pay a sum in dirms 
to the other, so that an equality may be 
effected ;—and that thcrcfoie dirms may be 
introduced as auxiliaries in the division when 
necessity lequires it. Mohammad in this 
case maintains that the person on whose 
share the house is situated must give to the 
other partner a space of ground equal in 
value to it If, ho wever, his share (from its 
containing the house) be still the most valu¬ 
able and it be impossible for him to effect an 
equality for want of enough of ground to 
comp nsate for the value of his house, he 
may then give dirms equivalent to the ex¬ 
cess ; for as the necessity exists only in that 
degree, the original rule of partition by mea¬ 
surement must not in any greater degree be 
abandoned. This is conf >rmable to the 
opinion delivered in the Assil [the Mabscot] 

Partition of land where there is a road 
or drain .— If the partitioner no divide the 
property, that the road or drain of one runs 
through the share of the other, and no condi¬ 
tion had been expressed regaiding this mat¬ 
ter. the case then admits of two predica¬ 
ments.—1 It is possible for him to turn the 
road or drain another way, so that it pass not 
through the share of the othtr ;—in which 
case the partition is valid ;—for it is not pro¬ 
per that he let the road or drain of one man 
pass through the share of the other ; on the 
contrary, it is incumbent on him to turn it 
another way, even though each individual 
may have mutually stipulated that they were 
to enjoy their respective shares "with all the 
rights and immunities belonging to them;" 
because the intention of portion is to sepa¬ 
rate and discriminate the proportions of each 
partner ; and as it is possible, in the present 
instance, without injury to either, to effect 
such a separation and discrimination com¬ 
pletely, so as that no connexion or depen- 
dance may remain betwixt the shires, this is 
therefore indispensable.—It is otherwise wifh 
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respect to lands sold with an express condi- j 
tioH'that "they are sold with their immuni- 
ties," for here, notwithstanding the connexion ! 
or dependence which may subsist betwixt 
them and the lands of another, the intention 
of selling, which is to transfer the right of 
property, is nevertheless fully accomplished 
—II. It is (or may be) impossible to turn 
the road or drain another way, so that it 
pass not through the share of the other : — 
and this may happen under two different cir¬ 
cumstances :— First, where the parties have 
not stipulated to one another the enjoyment of 
their shares "with all the rights and immu¬ 
nities belonging to them ; "—in which case 
the partition must be annulled, an account 
of the connexion and mixture of property, 
which renders it inefficient, the ends of par¬ 
tition (namely, separation and discrimina¬ 
tion) not being thoroughly accomplished ; — 
the partition must therefore, in this instance, 
be made anew, in such a manner, that the 
road and water-drain of each may be sepa¬ 
rate. (It is otherwise with respect to lands 
sold ; for the object of a sale is the transfer 
of right of property, which the purchaser 
may fully possess without being able to enjoy 
immediately the use of it, whereas the inten¬ 
tion of partition is that the use of the pro¬ 
perty may be enjoyed in the fullest degree, 
which it cannot be unless a separate road be 
made.)— Secondly, where all the parties 
have stipulated that they shall enjoy their 
respective shares with all the rights and im¬ 
munities belonging to them ; in which case, 
the partition is valid, and the road and water- 
drain are included in it, since the end of 
partition is that each may enjoy the use of 
his property, and it is impossible perfectly to 
enjoy the use of the grounds without a road 
and water-drain. The road and water-drain 
are therefore, in this instance, included in the j 
partition, provided the parties mutually sti¬ 
pulate to each other the enjoyment of their 
shares with all their respective rights : as how¬ 
ever, the object of partition is to discriminate, 
which requires a complete separation of all 
connexion in their respective shares, the road 
and water-drain are not included, unless such 
a stipulation be particularly made. It is 
otherwise with respect to lands farmed ; for 
the intention of farming being to enjoy the 
use of the lands, which cannot be done with¬ 
out having road and water-drain, it follows 
that if these articles should not have been 
expressed, they are nevertheless included in 
the farm. 

In case of a dispute concerning the road, it 
/mist he divided. —If the parties differ regard¬ 
ing the road, some of them desiring that it 
should remain, as formerly, in common, but 
that all the rest of the property be divided, 
and others of them opposin * this, in such 
case, provided it be practicable, the magis¬ 
trate must divide the road, and assign a 
part of it to each particular share or, if 
this be impracticable, he must leave the road 
out of the partition, which must neverthe¬ 
less be made, in order that the parties may 


enjoy the full use of all their property ex¬ 
cepting the road. 

If the parties differ regarding the extent of 
the road (that is, regarding the height and 
breadth which ought to belong to each), the 
Kazee must regulate their proportions by the 
breadth and height of the doors of their re¬ 
spective houses as that is sufficient to answer 
their necessary occasions. The advantage of 
this arrangement is, that if any of them be 
desirous of making a projection or terrace 
from his house over the street he may do it 
above the height of his door, but not below 
it ; and the road will still remain in common, 
according to their several proportions, in th'e 
same manner as before the partition ; for the 
partition (as we have observed above) did not 
take place regarding the road 

The parties may make a private agreement 
with regard to it. —If two partners in divid¬ 
ing a road, agree that the one shall have two 
thirds and the other only one third, such a 
partition is valid, although the house be 
held betwixt them in equal proportions ; for 
in partiton it is lawful to give more or less 
than his proportion to one partner, provided 
both of them agree to this 

Complicated partition of different houses 
and tenements. — If two partners hold a 
house, the upper floor of which is held by a 
stranger, or which has no upper floor and 
likewise another house, the under floor of 
which is held by a stranger, and also a 
complete house (that is, ons of two stories), 
in this case the Kazee must appraise each 
house separately, and make his division ac¬ 
cordingly. Mohammed alleges that this is 
the only lawful mode. Aboo Yoosif and 
Haneefa are of opinion, that he ought to 
make the partition according to measure¬ 
ment. The argument of Mohammed is, that 
the lower floor has many advantages and 
conveniences which the upper floor cannot 
possess, such as walls, necessary houses, 
stables, and so forth ; and that therefore the 
equality of partition cannot be effected but 
by an appraisement. The argument of the 
two disciples, on the other hand, is, that the 
partition, if possible, ought to be made by a 
measurement, since the partnership subsists 
in a thing capable of measurement, and not 
in the value of that thing. They afterwards 
however, differed regarding the mode of 
measurement ; Haneefa contending that one 
span of the lower floor should be held 
equivalent to two spans of the upper floor ; 
and Aboo Yoosaf maintaining that a span of 
the one is equivalent to a span of the other. 
Some have thought that the contradictory 
opinions of these three ages ought to be 
ascribed to their different places of abode, 
and the periods in which they lived ; for 
during the time of Haneefa the inhabitants 
of Koofa (the place of his residence) preferred 
the under floor to the upper ; whereas after¬ 
wards, in the time of Aboo Yoosaf, the 
people of Bagdad (where he lived) held the 
upper and the under floor in equal estima¬ 
tion ; and Mohammed observed that, on the 
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contrary, the taste of mankind differed, 
some preferring the upper and som; the 
under floor, and others holding them in 
equal. estima*ion. There are again some 
who, instead of ascribing the opinions of the 
three sages to the prevailing customs and 
notions of the ages and places in which they 

■i*rr 316 rat .^ ei [ f° r deriving the origin from 
different principles of law. Thus, in sup¬ 
port of Haneefa's doctrine, it is argued, that 
the advantages of an under floor are double 
those of an upper one ; for the advantages 
of the under floor remain after the upper 
one is ruined and destroyed, whereas those 
of the upper floor do not remain after the de¬ 
struction of the under one. In the under 
floor, moreover, there are not only the ad¬ 
vantages of habitation, but also those of 
foundation ; for th* proprietor of the under 
floor may build if he pleases, but the pro¬ 
prietor of the upper floor can only enjoy the 
advantages of habitation, as it is not lawful 
lor him to erect any buddings without the 
consent of the proprietor of the ground 
"?°|* * ar *d upon these considerations a snan 
or tne under floor should be reckoned equiva- 
f ak° tW ° s P ans c, f the uuper. In favour 
or AbooYoosaf’s opinion, on the other hand, 
“ IS alleged, that habitation is the great 
end of both, and that both are equally fit to 
answer that end ; whence it is lawful for 
the prop r i e t°r of either of them to erect any 
fundings that are not productive of injury 
o the other. Lastly, it is urged, on the 
p*rt of Mohammad, that the advantages of 
an upper and an under floor are according to 
the seasons of summer or winter, the violence 
°h * the temperature of the air, and 

the different climates or countries in which 
t " e ^u? rC s * tuat . L ‘d J whence it is impossible to 
establish any just rule of partition, but by 
appraisement. In modern times the law is 
administered agreeable to the adjudication 
of Mohammed, which does not require any 
comment or elucidation —The mode of parti¬ 
tion prescribed by the doctrine of Haneefa, 
ln case in question, is as follows.—The 
partitioner must first set against the upper 
floor house (which we shall suppose measures 
one hundred spans) a part of the complete 
house equal to thirtv-three one-third spans; 
because an upper floor is rated at half the 
value of an under floor ; consequently thirty- 
three and one-third spans of the under floor 
of the complete house are equal to sixty six 
and two-thirds of the upper-floored house ; 
and as those sixty-six and two-ihirds, to¬ 
gether with the thirty-three and one-third 
spans of the under floor, form the complete 
house; the whole amount exactly to the one 
hundred spans of the upper floor house. 
The partitioner must then set sixty-six and 
two-thirds spans of the complete house 
against the under floor house (supposing it 
to measure one hundred spans), for the upper 
floor o* the complete house is rated at only 
half th® value of the under fl' or house, and 
s ; xty-s l x and two-thirds spans of hoth the 
floors of the complete house are equal to-the 


one hundred spans of the under floor house. 
The mode, on the other hand, of making the 
partition, according to Aboo Yoosaf’s doctrine, 
is as follows. Let one hundred spans of the 
upper floor house be set against fifty spans 
of the complete house : or, let one hundred 
spans of the under floor house be set against 
fifty spans of the complete house; for, ac¬ 
cording to him, the upper and the under 
floor are held in equal estimation ; wherefore 
fifty spans of the complete house, compre¬ 
hending fifty spans of the under floor, and 
fifty spans of upper floor, must be equal to 
one hundred spans. 

In disputes after partition, the evidence of 
two petitioners must be admitted.—I f the 
partners differ aftjr partition, one pleading 
that "he has not received the whole of his 
share, a part of it still remaining in the pos¬ 
session of the other "—and the other denying 
this, and the two partitioners (or any other 
two person) testify that : " they have made 
a partition," their evidence, according to the 
two disciples, must be admitted. Mohammed 
says that it cannot be admitted, because the 
evidence they give relates to their own act, 
and is consequently inadmissible in the same 
manner as the evidence of a man relative to 
some act of his own, on the occurrence of 
which a person may hive formerly suspended 
the emancipation of his slave. The argu¬ 
ment of the two disciples is, that the wit¬ 
nesses, in fact, testify to the act of others 
(namel the act of seizing and possessing), 
and not to their own act ; because their act 
was merely discriminating and separating, 
to which evidence is not required ; hence 
their t stimoney must be admitted. Tahavee 
observes that where the partitioners receive 
pay for making the partition, it is universally 
allowed that their evidence cannot be ad¬ 
mitted ; and indeed several doctors of our 
sect are of the same opinion ; alleging that 
as in that case, their evidence tends to prove 
that they have fully and accurately per¬ 
formed the work for which they received 
pay, it is in the nature of a representation 
on their own behalf. Our author, however, 
does n u subscribe to this reasoning; for he 
remarks, that the two partitioners could not 
have a view to their own interest in their 
evidence, as the partners have agreed that 
they fully and accurately performed the work 
of pari it ion for which they receive their pay, 
the only question in dispute being the seisin 
and possession ; wherefore no imputation of 
falsehood ought to fall on them. 

But not that of one partitioner. —If only 
one partitioner give evidence, it must not be 
admitted ; for the evidence of one man alone 
against another is not sufficient. 

CHAPTER IV. 

OF PLEAS OF ERROR IN PARTITION J AND OF 
CLAIMS OF RIGHT IN REGARD TO IT. 

A plea of error cannot be admitted, where 
the party acknowledges having received hts 
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share , unless it be supported by evidence .— 
Where one of the partners complains of an 
error in the partition, and that a part which 
ought to have fallen to him by the partition 
is in the possession of another, in this case; 
if he has before acknowledged that he had 
received his share, his complaint must not 
be admitted unless supported by evidence ; 
for it is, in fact, sueing to cancel the par¬ 
tition after it has been accomplished ; and it 
is to be presumed that there is no error, and 
that his complaint is false. If the com¬ 
plainant cannot support it by evidence, the 
other muFt be required to deny the com¬ 
plaint upon oath ; and if they refuse to 
swear, their refusal is construed as proof in 
favour of the complaint, and the Kazee 
must cause their property to be divided 
anew, agreeably to their several proportions, 
as this is dealing with them according to 
their own suspicions. The author of this 
works thinks that in the above case the com¬ 
plainant's suit should, on account of his con¬ 
tradicting himself, be wholly rejected. 

A complaint of after-assumption is a com- 
plaint of usurpation. —If the complainant 
allege that he receive his whole right, 
but that the otherwards took a part of 
it, the denial of the other, on oath, must be 
credited, as this is in fact a complaint of 
usurpation. 

In case of a complaint of non-delivery : 
both parties are sworn, and the partition is 
dissolved and made anew. —If he allege that 
"a certain village fell to him in consequence 
of the partition, but that the other had not 
delivered it up to him," in this case pro¬ 
vided he have not previously acknowledged 
the obtaining possession of his share, and 
the other contradict him, both must be re¬ 
quired to swear ;—because the dispute is with 
respect to the quantity which the complainant 
received in consequence of the partition ; and 
hence the difference in the present instance is 
analogous to a dispute concerning the quan¬ 
tity of an article of sale,—in which case a 
mutual oath is tendered to the parties (as 
has been fully explained under the head of 
Sales) ; and so here likewise. 

A plea of error cannot be heard, if the 
partition was made by the parties. —If one 
of the parties complain that an error took 
place in the division, his complaint must not 
be attended to, it being held in the same 
light as a complaint of a fraudulent bargain, 
which in case of sales concluded by the prin¬ 
cipals themselves cannot be heard. In par¬ 
tition, there, as in sales, since both parties 
have mutually concurred, such a complaint 
cannot be heard. If, however, the partition 
was made by the order of the Kazee, and 
extreme fraud be alleged, the complaint 
must be heard, as the stability of the Kazee’s 
authority depends on justice. 

Case of a claim laid to a particular room 
in a house, after partition. —If a house be 
divided betwixt two partners, each receiving 
a part and afterwards one of them claim a 
room in the possession of the other, alleging, 


that "it is one of the things which ought to 
have fallen to him in corsequence of the 
partition," and the other deny this,—in the 
case, as the plaintiff complains of usurpa¬ 
tion, it is requisite that he bring proper 
evidence ; and if both bring evidence, that 
adduced on the part of the plaintiff, who is 
not in possession, must be admitted in pre¬ 
ference to that of the other : for it is a maxim 
of the law that the evidence on the side of 
the party who is out of possession is prefer¬ 
able to that on the side of him who is in 
possession. 

If the complaint above mentioned be pre¬ 
vious to an avowal of the plaintiff’s having 
ever acquired possession, both parties must 
be required to swear, and the partition must 
be annulled, and performed anev. In the 
same manner, also, if two partners differ 
regarding their boundaries, the one alleging 
that “a certain boundary belongs to him, 
but has fallen into the possession of the 
other," and the other alleging the same 
thing regarding another boundary, and both 
produce evidence, the Kazee must decree, m 
favour of each, that boundary which is in 
the possession of the other. If only one 
produce evidence, the Kazee must pass a 
decree only in his favour ; but if neither of 
them produce evidence, they must both be 
required to swear, in the same manner as in 
cases of sale. 

Section 

Of the Laws which prevail in a Claim Oj 

Right* 

In a case of claim set up to an indefinite 
pait, after partition, it must be dissolved 
and made anew. —If a house (for instance) 
held in partnership be divided, and after¬ 
wards an undefined part of the whole (such 
as a half or a third), prove the right of 
another, the partition, according to all our 
doctors, is null, and must be made anew. 

If a definite part be claimed, after par¬ 
tition, it must he compensated far from the 
shares of the other partners, or, the partition 
must be dissolved and executed anew —If a 
particular and defined part of what has fallen 
to one of the partners, in consequence of par¬ 
tition should prove the riwtit of another 
person, the partition is valid, according to 
all our doctors, and become not void with 
respect to what remains after the right of 
the other person has been separated:—but 
the party from whose share that right is 
taken has in his option either to dissolve the 
portion (thereby restoring the property to 
the state in which it stood previous to the 
partition) and then to demand a new one.— 
or, if he choose, he may let the partition 
hold good, and exact from his partner’s share 
a compensation for that part of which he has 


* Arab, Ishtihkak ; meaning a claim set up 
to the subject of a deed or contract, by some 
person not concerned in such deed or con¬ 
tract. 
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been deprived by its proving the right of 
another. 

Audi so likewise, if an undefined pail be 
claimed —If, after paitition, an undefined 
part of the share of one of the partneis 
(such as a half), prove the right of another 
person, the partition is valid with respect to 
the remainder, and does not become void 
according to Hancefa and Mohammed ; but 
the partner upon whose share the claim 
operates has it in his option to annul the 
partition (restoring the c once in to the state 
on which it previously stood), and then to 
demand a new partition ;—or, ll he choose, 
he may let the partition hold good, and exact 
from his partner a compensation for the half 
of his share which he has lost, and which is | 
equivalent to one fourth of the share in that 
partner's possession. According to Abou 
Yoosaf, the partition is in this case null, 
since by an undefined proportion of one of 
their shares proving the right of another per¬ 
son, a third partner is created, without whose 
concurrence the partition is void ; in the same 
manner as where an undefined part of the 
v\ hole article proves the r ght of another person. 
The reason of this is, that where an undefined 
proportion of one of their shares becomes 
the right of another; one of the objects of 
partition (namely, separation) is destroyed, 
sinch the share of one of the partners by 
that means becomes in itself a inalUr of 
partnership ; and lie must have lecoutsc t•> 
the share of the other for an undefined part, 
equal to that proportion of his right of which 
he has been deprived. It is otherwise in the 
preceding case, where a particular and de¬ 
fined part of one of their shares proves the 
right of another ; for in that case the object , 
of partition (namely, separation) still exists 
with respect to the remainder. The argu- 


partition, since he must thm accept his pro- 
pur lion, nut in a compact manner, but chs- 
ptrsed, fiom the shales oi each of the others ; 
whereas, in the ionner ease (in which an 
undefined pioporimn oi one ut the shaics 
proves tin* light of another), fit suffers no 
injury. 'J bus there is dntvn'uit difference 
between two case* In short, the nature 
of the case in quesiun is this that one oi 
two partneis talas one tli.rd < 1 a house, and 
tlie othei takes tin. remaining two thirds ; 
tlie value of the iirsL thud being equal to 
that oi tliv other iwu thirus ; and after¬ 
wards one hall ot the first thud proves 
tlie light ol uiiotlu i p^r-on ,* -in which case 
(according lollantefii and MuIl.imiiuI], the 
first partner has it in his option to annul 
the partition ; for if it continue valid, hi* 
share is d.lcruve, because of its being dis¬ 
persed, pait in tlie first third oi the house, 
and part in the two last ilutds ;—or, if be 
phase, he may take one foutin of the share 
which fell io the second paitner ; for if the 
whole of his [the Just p'irtner\s| share had 
proved the right of a third person, he would 
; have been entitled to take one h.ili of the se¬ 
cond partner's share ; wherefore (arguing of a 
part from the wlioe) si iu cotie half of his 
share proved the rmht of the third person, 
he is entitled to t.ike one half ol a holt of 
the second partner's share, which is equal to 
one fourth. 

If the partner to who&e for (he first h If 
falls should sella muetv of it, and aftci- 
wards the otlnr mouty pinve the right of 
another, he is "till entitl' d to one foui th ot the 
second half in th»* p'.LS’Snim of his co-part¬ 
ner, for the reasons Intuit ..sMgned ; anti his 
option of annulling lh«» p.iititmn drops, be¬ 
cause of hishaxing sold a part of his share. 
This is according to 1 lanccfa and Mohammad 


ment of Jianeefa and Mohammed is, that the 
object of partition, namely separation, is not 
defeated by an undefined proportion of one 
of the partner’s shares becoming the right 
of another person. Hence a partition of 
this nature, originally made, would he valid ; 
—as where, for instance, the first half of a 
house is jointly held by two partners, Zcyd 
and Amroo, and by a third person, named 
Khrdul, one half thereof by Khalid, and the 
other half betwixt Zeyd and Amroo ; the j 
second half being held jointly between Zeyd 
and Amroo, Khalid holding no share thercing 
—in which case Zeyd and Amroo might law¬ 
fully make a partition betwixt themselves, 
Zeyd getting the whole of their joint share 
in the first half of the house and one fourth 
of the second half; and Amroo getting thiee 
fourths of the second half; and it is in the same 
manner ultimately valid ; the case becoming 
similar to that in which a defined proportion 
of one of the shares proves the right of 
another. It is otherwise where an undefined 
proportion of the whole house, including both 
shares, proves the right of another ; because 
in this fatter case, supposing the partition to 
be valid, an injury is sustained by the third 
person, whose right was manifested after the 


| Aboo Yoosal iruiiuuins that Uk second half, 
in the p js^ssmn ol the co-partncr, must be 
divided equaly betwixt them ; and that the 
first partner foifeits to his co-p.utner one 
half ot the price for which lie sold a pait of 
his share ; for (agreeably to his tenets) the 
original partition is invalid ; ami as an arti¬ 
cle of whn h a person obtains possession by 
an invalid deed becomes his properly* he 
may lawfully urpor.e nf it by sale: but he 
is responsible for ihe value of it ; and hence 
in the case in question, the first partner is 
responsible for the vilue of an half ot what 
i he has sold, as that is a moie'y of the other’s 
half 

A debt proved ugumd an estate, annuls the 
partition of it among fi'ui hens. — it the estate 
of a daccascd person be divided amongst the 
heirs, and afteiwards a debt be proved against 
the estate equal to the whole; the partition 
must be annulled, because the debt prevents 
the estate from being the i roperty of the 
heirs ;—and the same rule holds where the 
debt is not equal, because the right of the 
creditor attaches equally to the whole fortune 
of the deceased. The partition must there¬ 
fore be annulled, unless there be left after 
it a sum suliicient to discharge the debt, in 
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which case it is not annulled, since the annul¬ 
ment of it is not necessary for the discharge 
of the debt. 

Unless the creditor remit it, or the heirs 
discharge it. —Ip the creditor, after the par- 
tition; remit the debt, or if the heirs discharge 
the debt from their own fortunes, the par¬ 
tition remains valid, whether the debt be 
equal to the estate or exceed it, the obstacle 
to its validity being thus removed. 

An heir may prefer a claim upon an estate 
after partition.— If one of the heirs prefer 
a claim of debt against the deceased, after 
the admissible; of the hereditaments, his claim 
is admissible; for in this case there is no 
contradiction, since the debt relates t:> the 
spirit of value, and not to the substance of 
the particular hereditaments, and it was in 
the substance of the hereditaments that the 
partition took place. 

A claim cannot he set up, by an heir, to 
any particular article , after distribution - 
If a part of the heirs, after partition, prefer 
a claim for a particular thing, included in 
the estate, on whatever ground the claim be 
built, it cannot be admitted, on account of 
the contradiction, which is here evident, as 
their acquiescence in the partition implies 
an acknowledgment in them that par¬ 
ticular thing, which has been divided, was a 
part of the co-parcenary. 


CHAPTER V. 

OF THE LAWS OF MAHAYAT. 

Mahayat is a partition of usufruct .— 
Maiiayat, in the language of the law. 
signifies, the partition of usufruct; and it is 
allowed; because it is frequently impossible 
for all the partners to enjoy together, and at 
one time, the use of thing held in pirt- 
nership. Mahayat, therefore, resembles the 
partition of property (whence it is that the 
Kazee may enforce it in the same manner)— 
with this difference, however, that in the 
partition of property each partner enjoys th: 
use of his respective share at the same time, 
whereas in ihe partition of usufruct each 
most frequently enjoys the use of the thing 
held in partnership onlv when it comes to 
his turn, by rotation Partition of property 
is therefore more effectual than partition of 
usufruct in accomplishing the enjoyment of 
the use; for which reason, if one partner 
apply for a partition of property, and another 
for a partition of usufruct, the Kazee must 
grant the request of the formet; and if a 
partition of usufruct should have' taken place 
with respect to a thing capable of a partition 
of property such as a house or a piece of 
ground), and afterwards one of the partners 
apply for a partition of property, the Kazee 
must grant a partition of property and annul 
the partition of usufruct. 

And is not annulled by the decease of the 
parties —A partition of usufruct is not 
annulled by the death of one of two part¬ 
ners, nor even by the death of both, for if it 


were annulled, it must (most probably) be 
renewed (since the heirs of the deceased may 
lawfully demand a partition of usufruct), 
and therefore it would be to no purpose to 
annul it. 

Partnersmay make it by allotting to each 
the use of a particular part of the joint con• 
cern —If two partnes, by a mutual con¬ 
tract, make a partition of usufruct respecting 
a house, to this effect, that one of them shall 
inhabit one pait of it and the other another, 
—or, that one shall inhabit the upper floor 
and the other the under, such contract is 
valid; foi as a partition of property executed 
in this mannar is lawful, so likewise is a 
partition of usufruct. It jn proper to re¬ 
mark, that a partition of usufruct, when thus 
executed, is in reality a separation, that is, a 
division of the whole of the shir-s of usufruct 
of one partner from those of another partner, 
and a conc-ntradon of both into one place: 
but the cantract docs not comprehend an 
exchange, whence it is that a limitation of 
time is not required in it; —for if it compre¬ 
hended an exchange, a limitation of time 
would have been requisite because of its 
being (in that case) a lease. 

In which case ei ther is at liberty to let his 
share .—Ir is lawful for each partner to let 
out on rent that part of which the usufruct 
has fallen to him. and he may appropriate to 
himself the rent aceiuing therefrom, wherher 
it be a condition in the agreement of parti¬ 
tion of usufruct or not; for every use which 
accrues from that part becomes (in conse¬ 
quence of the partition of usufruct) his pro¬ 
perty and the rent which he receives is 
nothing more tha 1 a comp.nsalmn given him 

in lieu of the use accniin > from it. 

Or by stipulating cin altern.lte right to the 
use. —If iwo partners make an agneuent of 
partition of usufruct regarding a slave, in 
this manner, that the one day he shall serve 
the one, and the next the other, it .s lawful 
(and so likewise if they make a similar agree¬ 
ment regarding a small room); for partition 
of usufruct is sometimes effected by means of 
tune, and sometimes by means of place; and 
in the present instance it is effected by means 
of the former. 

A d Jferencc between the parties must bn 
settled by the interference of the Kazee. —f'< 
two partners disagree concerning the t<Tms 
of their contract of partition, the one alleging 
that it related to time, and the other that it 
related to place; the Kazee ought to enjoin 
them to agree regarding one or other of these 
metfo Is. The reason of this is that the 
partition of usufruct with respect to place is 
the more equitable, s*nce by that means each 
partner enj >ys the use at the sa ue time that 
the other pirtner enjoys it also; but parti¬ 
tion of usufruct with respect to time (on the 
other hand) is the more complete in regar 1 
to the use, since each individual then enjoys it 
entire. As, therefore, the reasons in favour 
of these two methods are different, it is 
requisite that (he partners agree on one of 
then;'—and if they choose partition with 
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respect to time, the Kazee, to prevent the 
imputation of partiality, must draw lots, in 
order to determine which of them shall have 
the first turn. 

Case of partition of the use of two slaves. 
—If two partners (whom we shall suppose 
Zeyd and Amroo) make a partition of 
usufruct regarding two staves, to this effect, 
that the one shall serve Zeyd, and the other 
Amroo, it is valid, according to the two dis¬ 
ciples ; for as (by their doctrine) partition of 
property with respect to staves, is lawful, 
whether performed by the authority of the 
Kazee, or by the mutual agreement of the 
parties, it follows that partition of usufruct, 
wiih respect to slaves, is also in the same 
manner lawful. Some (by inference from 
the doctrine of Hantvfa) maintain that the 
Kazee must not enforce the partition of i 
usufruct with respect to slaves (and such is 
reported as his opinion by Khasaf) ; because 
compulsion being (as we have formerly 
shown) disallowed by Haneefa with respect 
to partition of property in the ca^e of slaves, 
it evidently follows that the Kazee cannot 
enforce a partition of usufruct in a similar 
case. The truth is, that if the Kazee enforce 
a partition of usufruct in this way, it is 
lawful, according to Haneefa,—whereas, if 
he were in this way to enforce a partition of 
the substance it would be unlawful : because 
in the service of slaves there is no great 
difference, but in t .eir persons they differ 
considerably 

if a partition of usufruct be made regard¬ 
ing the above two slaves in this m inner, that 
the maintenance of the one whom Zeyd takes 
for his service shall be defrayed by Zeyd, 
and the maintenance of the one whom Amroo 
takes shall be defrayed bv Amroo, it is valid, 
on a favourable construction. Analogy would 
suggest that it is not valid, because the 
maintenance of each of the slaves is incum¬ 
bent on both the masters : —but when it is 
stipulated that the maintenance of one of 
them shall fall solely on one of the masters, 
and that of the other on the other master, 
it may be called an ex:hange ; and as the 
consideration (supposing it an exchange) is 
uncertain, it is therefore invalid. The 
reason for a more favourable construction 
in this particular, is that in feeding slaves 
strictness is not particularly regarded. It 
were otherwise, however, if each partner 
stipulated to clothe his slave, as strictness is 
regarded with respect to clothing them 

Or, of two houses .—If two partners make 
a partition of usufruct regarding two houses ; 
in this manner, that the one shall inhabit 
the one house, and the other inhabit the 
other, it is valid : and the Kazee may enforce 
it, according to the two disciples and such 
is also the opinion of Haneefa, as mentioned 
in the Zahir Rawayet. The reason of this, 
with the two disciples, is that as (agreeably 
to their tenets) a partition of property, made 
in this manner, is valid, so likewise is a 
partition of usufruct. Some say that accord¬ 
ing to Haneefa such a partition of usufruct, 


when made by the mutual agreement of the 
parties, is valid ; but that it cannot be 
enforced by the Kazee; for although a par¬ 
tition of property of this nature, by the con¬ 
sent of the parties, be valid, still (agreeably 
to his tenets) the Kazee cannot enforce it ; 
and the same of a partition ot usufruct. 
There is another opinion transmitted to us 
from Haneefa, that a partition ot usufruct in 
the manner above mentioned is utterly in¬ 
valid, whether enforced by the Kazee (for 
the reasons which have been stated above), 
or made by mutual agreement ; because it 
would be a sale of residence in one house for 
residence in another, which is not legal, as 
has been already shown in treating of Hire. 
It is otherwise with respect to partition of 
the substance of two houses ; for the sale of a 
part of the one house for a part of the other 
is lawful The reasons lor the opinion 
quoted from the Zahir Rawayet are, that as 
the difference between the usufruct of the 
one and of the other is inconsiderable, a 
partition of the nature described is in the 
manner of a separation, and is therefore 
lawful when made by the mutual agreement 
of the parties, and may be enforced by the 
Kazee. The difference, on the contrary, 
between the substance of the houses may be 
very consL erable ; hence a partition of the 
substance of them, in the manner described 
is (in effect) an exchange, and may accord¬ 
ingly be made by the consent of the parties, 
j but cannot be enforced by the Kazee. 

Or, of two quadrupeds —If a partition of 
usufruct be made regarding two quadrupeds, 
to this effect, that the one partner shall have 
the riding, of the one, and the other the 
riding of the other, it is not valid accoroing 
to Haneefa. According to the two dtaciples 
it is valid ; since a partition of property 
made in this manner is (by their doctrine) 
valid ; and partition of usufruct is only a 
branch of partition of property. The argu¬ 
ment of Haneefa is, that there is a difference 
in the use and riding of one or another 
quadruped, because of the difference in 
riders, some being expert and knowing in 
the art of riding, and others the reverse. 
The same difference of opinion also obtains 
concerning a partition of usufruct, by rota¬ 
tion, with respect to one quadruped ;—in 
opposition to a slave ; for a slave serves 
according to his own reason, and will not 
suffer a greater burden than he is capable of 
hearing, wnereas a quardruped must submit. 

Porfilion of the advantage from a house 
may be effeciei by each party letting in to 
hire alternately. —If a partition be made 
regarding the produce ot a house, to this 
effect, that the one partner shall Ut it out to 
rent for one or two months, and enjoy the 
produce or rent, and that afterwards the 
other partner shall let it out in the same 
manner, and enjoy the rent, such a partition 
is valid, according to the Zihir Rawayet; 
but ja similar agreement regarding a slave 
or a quadruped is not valid. The reason of 
this distinction is, that in the case of the 
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•lave or quadruped the equality of the 
several shares, which is a necessary condi- 
dition, is lost,—whereas in the case of the 
house it is preserved ; for slaves and 
Quadrupeds are changed and prejudiced by 
the lapse of time and severe labour, and it 
is probable that their hire will be less the 
second than it was the first turn, where as 
house may be supposed to continue in the 
same state during both turns, and the rent 
may be equal. 

Any occasional excess in the rent being 
divided equally between them — ip it should 
happen that the rent of a house is greater 
during the turn of one partner than in that 
of the other, they are both to participate in 
the excess, or difference betwixt the one 
rent and the other, so that an exact equality 
may be effected between them. It is other¬ 
wise where they make a partition respecting 
the use of the house, and it afterwards 
yields a greater produce to the one in his 
turn than to the other, for as, in this case 
an equality has still been preserved in that 
which was the subject of partition (namely, 
the use), the excess of acquisition, received 
m return for the use, is immaterial, since it 
frequently happens that there are two things 
exactly equal, and yet the return received 
for the one is greater than that received for 
the other. 

In a case of partition of the advantage 
from two houses, neither party is accountable 
for any excess of rent to the other — A par¬ 
tition concerning the rent of two houses 
is likewise lawful, according to the Zahir 
Rawayet for the same reasons as have been 
assigned in the case of one house. If, how¬ 
ever, one house yield a greater rent than the 
other, still the partners do not both share in 
the excess. The reason of this distinction is 
that, in the case of two houses, when a par¬ 
tition of their rents is made, separation is 
the prevailing principle ; because as each 
partner enjoys the rent of his particular 
house, at the same time, it follows that each 
obtains the whole of his respective rights, 
without leaving any part of them with the 
other,—whereas in a partition of the usufruct 
of one house, the partners receive the rent 
by rotation (that is, the one receives the 
rent the one month, and the other receives 
it the other), and it m3y therefore be said 
that they successively grant to each other a 
loan of their shares of the rent,—the partner 
who holds the second month lending to him 
who holds the first month his share, or half 
of the rent for the first month, which he is 
again to receive out of the rent of the second 
month ;—and it may be also said that during 
their respective months each acts as agent 
for the other in receiving his share ; and 
when the other has received his share from 
the rent of the second month, if there be an 
excess, it is divided betwixt them ; but if, 
on the contrary, he be not able to recover 
the whole amount of his loan from the rent 
of the second month (it being less than the 
first), the excess which is on the side of him 


who held the first month must be divided 
betwixt the partners, so that a perfect 
equality may be thus accomplished. 

Case of partition of the advantage from 
two slaves. — According to the two disciples, 
a partition with respect to the hire of two 
slaves, made in the manner of the preceding 
case, is lawful, as well as a partition with 
respect to the service and use of two slaves. 
Haneefa maintains that it is not valid ; 
because the difference to be found in two 
slaves is greater than that which is to be 
found in one slave at two separate periods. 
As, moreover, a partition with respect to the 
gain required from a single slave, by rota¬ 
tion, is invalid, it follows that such a parti¬ 
tion with respect to the Gain acquired from 
two slaves is invalid a fort’ori Besides, a 
partition regarding the service and use of 
slaves is admitted from necessity, slaves 
being of themselves indivisible ; but there is 
no necessity in the case of the hire of slaves, 
as that is a thing which is capable of divi¬ 
sion. In the case moreover, of service, it 
may not be requisite to consider matters 
strictly whereas, in the case of hire (which 
is a money transaction) matters must be 
considered strictly. Hence there is no 
analogy between the cases. 

A partition of advantage from two quadru¬ 
peds —A partition of usufruct concerning 
the hire of two quadrupeds is invalid, 
according to Haneefa, in ojposition to the 
two disciples. The arguments used on both 
sides are the same as those which have been 
set forth in the case of a partition of 
usufruct concerning the use of service of a 
quadruped 

A partition of usufruct cannot be made 
with regard to productive articles.—I f two 
partners make a partition of usufruct 
regarding an orchard of dates, or a garden 
containing trees, in this manner, that each 
shall take a part and cultivate it, and enjoy 
the fruits produced from it,—or, if they 
make a partition of usufruct regarding a 
herd of goats, in this manner, that each 
shall take a certain number, and feed them, 
and enjoy the milk produced by them, neither 
of these partitions of usufruct is valid ; 
because partition of usufruct regarding use, 
as well as partition of usufruct regarding 
service, is admitted only from necessity, as 
being unsubstantial, and therefore incapable 
of division ; but, in the present instances, 
the fruit and the milk, when once produced, 
are capable of division, being things which 
substantially exist, and therefore there is in 
these instances no necessity. The device 
here is for one of the partners to sell his 
share to the other, who may first tnjoy the 
fruit and milk, and afterwards, when the 
other's turn is expired, his partner may 
again purchase the whole, and enjoy the 
fruit and milk in his turn. Or, one may 
enjoy the produce of the other's share in the 
manner of a loan, and ascertain the quantity 
thereof, for the loan of indefinite things is 
[ lawful, 
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BOOK XL. 

OF MOZAREA, OR COMPACTS OF CULTIVA¬ 
TION. 

Definition of the term. —Mozarea, in the j 
lanugage of the law, signifies a compact 
betwixt two persons, one being a proprietor 
of land, and the other the cultivator, by 
which it is agreed that whatever is produced 
from the land shall belong to both in such 
proportions as may be therein determined. 

Difference of opinions concerning compacts 
of cultivation —A compact of cultivation is 
not valid according to Hancefa. The two 
disciples maintain it to be valid ; because it 
is related of the Prophet that he entered into 
such a compact with the people of Kheebir, 
by which it was agreed that they should 
manage the gardens and lands of Kheebir, 
and enjoy one half of the fruits and grain 
produced from them, and that they should 
give the other half to him. Besides, a com¬ 
pact of cultivation is, in fact, a compact of 
partnership in regard to stock and labour, 
in this way, that one of the parties being 
the proprietor of the ground, and the other 
the tiller of it, the product is between them. 
—It is therefore valid from its analogy to 
a contiact of Mozaribat ; for contracts of 
Mozanbat are valid on a principle of con- 
veniency ; since, as it often happens that 
there are men possessed of property who 
have not a capacity for trade or bu-iness, 
and again, that there are others endowed 
with such a capacity who have no property, 
it is therefore convenient that a contract of 
Mozaribat be established betwixt them, by 
which means the desires of both are accom¬ 
plished ; and as the same reason subsists in 
the case of compacts of cultivation, they are 
therefore valid as well as compacts of Moza¬ 
ribat. It is otherwise where one man gwes j 
to another goats, fowls, or silkworms, to 
take care of, on condition that he who thus 
takes care of them shall have one half of 
the produce and the proprietor the other 
half; for this is disapproved ; because as 
the care and mangement of the keeper has 
no effect in creating the produce, patner- 
ship is therefore not sufficiently established , 
in that instance. The arguments of Haneefa 
on this point are threefold. First, the j 
Prophet has expressly prohibited Mokha* 
bera, which in the dialect of Medina has 
the same signification as Mozarea, namaly, 
compacts of cultivation.— Secondly, to 

make a compact of cultivation is to hire a 
labourer for a part of that thing which is 
produced by his labour ; it is therefore, in 
effect, a Kafeez Teham, and as that is un¬ 
lawful, so likewise is this.—(Tehan signifies 
a miller or grinder of wheat, and Kafeez 
a cup used for measuring ; Kafeez Tehan, 
therefore, means to hire a person to grind 
wheat into Hour, in consideration of a mea¬ 
sure of the flour for his hire)— Thirdly, 
ihe rate of hire, in such cases, is uncertain, 
when any produce is reaped ; or it is anni¬ 


hilated when no produce is reaped ; and in 
either case the hire if invalid. With respect, 
moreover, to the transaction which passed 
betwixt the Prophet and the people Khee¬ 
bir, it was not a compact of cultivation, but 
was rather in the nature of a tributary re¬ 
venue, allowed to be paid in kind, as an 
indulgence or compromise. As compacts of 
cultivation are thus < e med invalid by 
Haneefa, it follows that (agreeably to his 
doctrine), where the labourer waters, tills, 
and sows the land, and it nevertheless proves 
unproductive, he is entitled to the customary 
rate of hire adequate to his labour, since 
(according to Haneefa) the compact of cul¬ 
tivation is, in effect, as an invalid hire. 
This is where the seed sown is furnished by 
the proprietor of the ground ; for if the seed 
be furnished by the cultivator, he is liable 
for the rent of the land at the customary 
rate :—and if, in either case, any produce be 
reaped, it belongs to him who supplied the 
seed, since it is an increase from his pro¬ 
perty ;—and the other, if he be the cultiva¬ 
tor, is entitled to a rate of hire adequate to 
his labour,—or, if he be the proprietor of 
the ground, to an adequate rent for his 
ground. In the present times however, 
the adjudication of the courts is given ac¬ 
cording to the doctrine of the two disciples, 
both because compacts of cultivation are 
convenient to mankind, and also because 
they have become everywhere customary. 

They require that the ground be capable of 
cultivation. —The following conditions are 
essential to the validity of a compact of cul¬ 
tivation I. That the ground be capable of 
cultivation, for otherwise the object of the 
compact cannot be accomplished. 

That the parties be duly qualified. —II. 
That the proprietor of the ground and the 
manager be both qualified to make such a 
compact ; that is to say, that they be both in 
their right reason, of aee and conversant in 
such compacts ; for unless the parties be so 
qualified no compact whatever is valid. 

That the term of their continuance be ex¬ 
pressed. — III That the period or term be 
expressed ; for such a compact is in the na¬ 
ture of an agreement, either for the use of 
the ground (as when the cultivator supplies 
the seed), or, for the use of the labour (as 
when the seed is supplied by the proprietor 
of the ground), and the determinate use of 
either can be ascertained only by the period. 

That the parly be specified who is to supply 
the seed.—IV. That it be expressly stipu¬ 
lated by whom the seed is to be supplied, in 
order that the grounds of the compact may 
beknown;—in other words, in order that it 
maybe known whether it is founded on the 
use of the labour, or on the use of the land, 
and that no source of dispute may remain. 

That the share of the other party be ex¬ 
pressed—V. That the particular share 
which is to fall to him who does not supply 
the seeds be expressed ; for in consequence of 
the agreement he is entitled to a share ; and 
it is requisite that the proportion be deter* 
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mined, because a thing which is unknown 
cannot be established by the compact, not 
withstanding a share be in general terms 
stipulated. 

That the land be delivered up to the culti¬ 
vator —VI. That the proprietor of the land 
deliver up the land to the cultivator, in order 
to the cultivation of it, and that he himself 
abstain from any mangemenfc or enjoyment 
of it ; insomuch that if it be stipulated in 
the compact of cultivation that he also shall 
manage, the compact is null, because of the 
invalidity of such stipulation. 

That both parties participate in the produce. ; 
—VII. That both parties participate in the ; 
produce of the ground after it is reaped ; for a 
compact of cultivation is ultimately a compact ! 
of partnership ; wherefore every stipulation 
repugnat to partnership invalidates the 
compact. (For example, if a precise quan¬ 
tity of the produce be stipulated for one of 
the parties, it is invalid ; since, as it is un¬ 
certain whether so much will be produced, 
the partnership is therefore defeated) 

And that the particular seeds be mentioned. 
—VII. That the particular species of seed, 
such as wheat, barley, &c., be expressed, in 
order that the species in which the hire of ! 
the labourer is to be paid may be known. 

Of compacts of cultivation four descriptions 
are valid. —Compacts of cultivation (accord¬ 
ing to the two disciples) are of four different 
kinds :—I. Where the ground and the seed 
are supplied by the one, and the cattle and 
the labour by the other and this is lawful 
for the cattle are considered as implements 
of labour, and the case is therefore similar 
to that of a man hiring a tailor to sew his 
robe with his (the tailor's) own needle. II 
Where the ground alone is supplied by one 
of the parties, and the labour, seed, and 
cattle by the other and this a l so is lawful 
for in this case the labourer has hired the 
ground for a known proportion of its produce, 
and it is therefore lawful, in the same man 
ner as if he had hired or rented it for a 
certain number of dirms. Ill Where the 
ground, the seed and the cattle, are sup¬ 
plied by the one, and the labour alone by the 
other :—and this likewise is lawful ; for in 
this case the proprietor of the ground hires a 
labourer to work with implements belonging 
to him (the hirer); and it is consequently 
analogous to the case of a man hiring a tailor 
to sew his robe with his (the hirer's) needle, 
—or, to that of a man hiring a labourer to 
dig with his (the hirer's) hoe IV. Where j 
the ground and cattle are supplied by one of j 
the parties, and the seed and labour by the 
other.—This is not valid, according to the 
Zahir Rawayatbut it is reported from 
Aboo foosaf that this also is valid ; for as, if 
it were agreed that both the cattle and the 
seeds should be supplied by the proprietor of 
the land, it would be valid, it is in the same 
manner valid where he supplies the cattle 
only ; being, in fact, the same as where the 
cattle are furnished by the cultivator. The I 
r eaeon on which the opinion in the Zahir 


Rawayet is grounded are, that the use of 
cattle is different, in its nature from the use 
of ground ; for the use of ground arises from 
a strength in the soil which occasions vege¬ 
tation, whereas the use of cattle cons ; sts in 
their fitness for labour ; these two things, 
therefore, not being of the same species, the 
use of the cattle cannot be a dependent on 
the use of the ground. It is otherwise where 
the cattle are supplied by the cultivator ; for 
the use of cattle and the use of a cultivator 
or labourer are of the same species, the pro¬ 
duct being equally derived from the work of 
both. 

And two are invalid. — It is here proper to 
remark, that besides the four species of com¬ 
pacts of cultivation above enumerated, there 
are two more, which are, however, invalid 
1. Where it is stipulated that the seed shall 
be supplied by one of the parties, and the 
ground, the labour, and the cattle, by the 
other ; which is invalid, because the sixth 
condition before mentioned is not found in 
it. II. Where it is stipulated that the seed 
and cattle shall be furnished by one of the 
parties, and the ground and labour by the 
other, which is likewise invalid, for the same 
reason. In both these cases the produce of 
the lands (according to the one opinion*), be¬ 
longs to him who supplied the seed, upon the 
same principle that it belongs to him in any 
other cases of compacts of cultivation which 
are invalid. But according to the other 
opinion,! the produce belongs to the pro¬ 
prietor of the land he therefore stands 
(as it were) as merely a borrower of the seed 
1 of which he has obtaine 1 possession by its 
being sown in his ground. 

The period of their duration must be known 
and the produce must be participated between 
the parties, in definite proportions. — Com¬ 
pacts of cultivation are not valid unless the 
period of their duration be known ; —nor un¬ 
less the produce of the land be indefinitely 
participated between the parties (such as in 
a third, a fourth, &c.) in order that partner¬ 
ship may be established betwixt them. If, 
therefore, it be stipulated that either of them 
; in particular shall receive a certain number 
of measures of grain from the produce of the 
ground the compact is null as in this case 
partnership is defeated (in other words, is 
not established; since it is possible that no 
more may be produced from the ground than 
what is thus stipulated to one of the parties 
—and the case is therefore similar to that of 
two men concluding a contract of Mozaribat, 
in which it is stipulated that one of them 
shall receive a certain number of dirms. 

In the same manner also, compacts of 
cu tivation are invalid where it is stipulated 
that he who supplies the seed shall receive 
an equal quantity of grain from the produce 
of the ground, and that the rest shall he 
divided betwixt the parties ;—for, in case the 


•The opinion of Haneefa, as before stated. 
fThe opinion of the two disciples, 
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produce exceed the quantity of seed, a stipu¬ 
lation of this nature defeats the partnership 
with respect to that particular quantitv ; 
or with respect to the whole, in case the 
produce should not exceed the quantity of 
the seed. A stipulation of this nature, more 
over, is similar to where the paties agree, 
regarding tribute-land, that the rest of the 
produce shall be divided after deducting 
tribute. It is otherwise where two men 
agree 'hat one tenth of the produce shall go 
to one of the parties, and that the remainder 
shall be divided betwixt both ; for a stipula- 
ti n of this nature does not defeat partner¬ 
ship, because the remaining nine-tenths still 
continue participated between the parties ; 
whence this is similar to a stipulation, re¬ 
garding tithe-lands, that "after deducting 
the tithe, the remainder shall be divided be¬ 
twixt the parties " 

In the same manner also, a compact of 
cultivation is invalid if it stipulate that 
whatever is produced on a particular spot 
(such as on the banks of a rivulet), shall 
belong to one of the parties, and that the 
remainder of the produce of the whole ground 
shall be divided betwixt both ; for such a 
stipulation defeats partneiship, since it is 
possible that nothing may be produced ex¬ 
cept upon that particular spot and it is in 
like manner invalid where it is stipulated 
that the produce of one spot of ground shall 
go to one of the parties, and the produce of 
another spot to the other 

iNthi same manner also, a compact of 
cultivation is invalid where it is stipulated 
that the one shall get the straw, and the 
other the grain ; for it is possible that 
nothing may be produced but straw : and it 
is equally invalid if it be stipulated that the 
straw shall become their joint property, and 
that the grain shall belong to one of them 
only ; for here a partnership is not estab¬ 
lished with respect to the grain, which is the 
particular object of cultivation. 

If the grain alone be mentioned, the straw 
goes to him who supplies the seed •—If it be 
stipulated, in the compact of cultivation, 
that the grain shall be divided equally 
betwixt the parties, and no mention be 
made of the straw, still the compact is valid, 
because a partnership is stipulated in that 
thing which is the chief object of cultiva¬ 
tion ; and in this case the straw will belong 
to him who supplied the seeds, as of that 
the straw is the produce. (The Shiekhs of 
Balkh* are of opinion that the straw should 
also be divided equally betwixt the parties ; 
because such is the usual practice when no 
mention is made of the straw ; and also 
because as the straw is subordinate to the 
grain it should, as well as the grain, be held 
in partnership.) 

And it may be stipuluted to go to him .— 
If it be stipulated that the grain shall be 


*Balkh is a city in Turan. 


divided equally, and that the straw shall go 
to him who supplied the seed, it is valid ; 
because this is consistent with the spirit of 
compacts of cultivation. 

But it cannot be stipulated to go to the 
other —If, on the contrary, it be stipulated 
that rhe straw shall go to him who did not 
supply the seed, it is invalid, as such a stiou- 
lation defeats the partnership in case nothing 
but straw should be produced. The diffe¬ 
rence betwixt these two cases is, that the 
person who did not supply the seed has no 
other claim to the straw than what he 
acquires from the stipulation, whereas he 
who supplied the seed has a right to the 
straw in consequence of its being the pro¬ 
duce of his seed ; and whether the straw be 
stipulated to him or not his right to it holds 
equally good. 

The produce is participated according to 
agreement: and if nothing be produced, the 
cultivator has no claim —When a compact 
of cultivation is valid, the produce of the 
ground is the joint property of the parties, 
in such proportions as they may have stipu¬ 
lated, such as an half, a third, or the like.— 
If, on the con f rary, nothing be produced, the 
cultivator is not entitled to any thing ; for 
he has a right only to a share of what may 
be pro luced. It is otherwise where the com¬ 
pact of cultivation is invalid ; for in that case 
an adequate hire falls due upon the person 
[of one of the parties], not upon the pro¬ 
duce ; and the person is not absolved by a 
failure of produce. 

Where the compact proves invalid , the 
produce goes to him who furnishes the seed : 
and the other party. — When a compact of 
cultivation proves invalid, the crop belongs 
to him who furnished the seed, it being the 
produce of his property. Besides, the other 
has no right therein except what he acquires 
in virtue of express conditions in the com¬ 
pact ; and where that proves invalid, it 
follows of course that the entire crop belongs 
to the person who supplied the seed. 

If he be the cultivat »r ; gets wages (not ex¬ 
ceeding his right undtr the compact) —If the 
seed be supplied by the proprietor of the 
ground, the cultivator is entitled to a suit¬ 
able hire for his labour, provided it do not 
exceed what he would have received in con¬ 
sequence of the conditions of the compact ; 
because, in subscribing to these conditions, 
he consented to relinquish his right to the 
excess. This is the law, as laid down by the 
two ciders. Mohammed maintains that he 
is entitled to a suitable hire, to whatever 
amount ; for as the master of the land has 
obtained his services in consequence of an 
invalid compact, he is of course liable for the 
value thereof, service not being of the calss 
of similars;—as has been fully explained in 
treating of Hire. 

Or, if the proprietor of the ground, an 
adequate rent —If the seed be supplied by 
the cultivator, the proprietor of the ground 
is to receive a suitable rent for his ground, 
whether there be any produre or not. f\i! 
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reason of this is, that as the cultivator has 
acquired the use of the ground in conse¬ 
quence of an invalid compact, he ought there¬ 
fore to restore the use itself; but that being 
impossible, and there being no similar in 
which he might make a return, it is there¬ 
fore incumbent that he make a return in the 
value to an amount not exceeding what the 
other would have received in virtue of the 
stipulations of the compact. This is the 
doctrine of the two elders Mohammed is 
of opinion that he must pay an equivalent, 
whatever it may be 

And also an adequate hire for the cattle, 
if supplied by him. —Jf the cattle be pro¬ 
vided by the proprietor of the ground, so as 
that the compact (according to the Zahir 
Rawayet), becomes invalid, the cultivator is 
in that case liable for a suitable hire on 
account both of the cattle and the ground :— 
and this is certainly just ; since the cattle 
are equally included in the contract of hire 
(the compact of cultivation being, in fact, a 
contract of hire in this instance) ; and the 
use of the cattle and the use of the grojnd 
are uses of different kinds 

If it be the proprietor who thus gets the 
produce, he may keep the whole ; but if the 
cultivator , he must bestow the surplus in 
charity. — Where the proprietor of the 
ground, in consequence of having supplied 
the seed, is entitled to the produce, he may 
lawfully on the compact proving invalid, 
enjoy the whole, since it was yielded from 
ground which was his own property. If, on 
the contrary, the cultivator, in consequence 
of having supplied the seed, be entitled to 
the produce he is to reserve for his own use 
a quantity equal to the seed he supplied, and 
also a quantity equivalent to the rent he is 
to pay to the proprietor of the ground,—and , 
the rest of the produce he must apply to j 
charitable purposes ; because the produce 
springs from the seed, but grows out of the 
ground, whence his right to the use of the 
ground is invalid ; and as invalidity in re¬ 
gard to the use occasions a baseness in regard 
to the product, it follows that what remains 
with him as a return is lawful to him, and 
that every thing else must be bestowed in 
alms. 

The party who agrees to supply the seed is 
at liberty to retract previous to the sowing .— 
Where two men enter into a compact of 
cultivation, and he who was to supply the 
seed afterwards retracts, previous to the 
sowing, the Kazee must not compel him to 
abide by the compact, because he cannot 
abide by it without sustaining an immediate 
loss from the sowing of his seed, and the case 
is therefore similar to where a man hires 
another to break down his house, in which 
instance, if the hirer were to retract, the 
Kazee could not compel him to abide by his 
agreement. If, on the contrary, the party 
retract who was not to supply the seed, the 
Kazee may compel him to fulfil the compact ; 
for in so doing he does not sustain any loss ; 
and compacts of cultivation, like compacts of 


hire, are binding, unless when some plea can 
be alleged sufficient to dissolve compacts of 
hire, in which case a compact of cultivation 
is also dissolved. 

And if the proprietor of the ground thus 
retract, the cultivator is not enttitled to any¬ 
thing. —If the proprietor of the ground, 
being to furnish the seed, should retract, 
after the cultivator has tilled the ground, 
the cultivator is not entitled to receive any¬ 
thing for the work he has performed. Some, 
however, are of opinion, that although; in 
point of law, there be no compensation due 
to the cultivator, still, in point of conscience, 
it is incumbent on the proprietor of the 
ground to satisfy the cultivator fer the work 
he has performed, as he has been deceived in 
this instance. 

The compact is annuled on the decease of 
either party. — When one of the parties dies, 
the compact of cultivation, like compacts of 
hire, becomes dissolved. (The reason of this 
is fully set forth in treating of Hire.) 

If the proprietor of the ground die, when 
the crop has appeared , the compact is dissolved 
at the end of that year.— If a man give up a 
piece of ground to another for a term of three 
years, and afterwards, when the first year’s 
crop has begun to grow, but is still unfit for 
reaping, the man die, the ground, in this 
case, remains in the hands of the cultivator 
until the crop be fit for reaping, and the 
produce is then divided according to the 
conditions of the compact ;—and the compact 
is dissolved with respect to the remaining 
two years of the term ; because analogy 
would suggest that it discontinues even for 
the first year, as the duration of a compact 
depends on the duration of the parties ; but 
it is continued throughout the first y^ar, in 
order to the preservation of the rights of 
both parties (that is, the cultivator and the 
heirs of the proprietor), since, if it were to 
discontinue, the cultivator would sustain an 
injury. It is otherwise in regard to the 
second and third years, because in the dis¬ 
continuance of the compact for those years 
no injury is sustained by the cultivator ; and 
accordingly the compact is dissolved for these 
years, agreeable to analogy. 

But if he die before that , it is dissolved 
immediately. —If the proprietor of the ground 
die after the cultivator has ploughed the 
land, and dug rivulets for watering it, but 
previous to the crop app’aring, the compact 
is dissolved, since in such case the dissolution 
of it is not injurious to the cult ; vator's pro¬ 
perty. (It is otherwise where the proprietor 
of the ground dies after the crop has begun 
to grow, and appears like grass ; for in that 
case the compact is not dissolved, as the 
cultivator would then be injured in his pro¬ 
perty by the dissolution of it). In this cass 
the cultivator is not entitled to any thing for 
his labour ; because the use of a persrn’s 
service cannot be appreciated but by a 
compact; and when the compact becomes 
null, the estimation of the service no longer 
remains, 
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The proprietor of the ground may dissolve 
the compacts with a view to sell the ground 
for the discharge of his debts. —It is lawful 
for the proprietor of the ground to dissolve 
the compact, in case he have occasion to sell 
the ground to discharge considerable debts 
which he may have incurred, for this is a 
pretext, which he may avail himself of, in 
the same manner as in Hire : *—and in this 
ease the cultivator has no right to claim from 
him any expense which may have attended 
the tilling of the land, or the digging of 
drains ; because service is not appreciable 
but in consequence of a compact ; and as 
the price set on the service, in the present 
instance, was upon the supposition of a 
produce, it follows that upon the produce 
being prevented the cultivator is not enti¬ 
tled to any thing 

But if the crop be growing, the sale must 
be delayed until it be ready jor cutting. — If, 
however, the crop have begun to grow, 
although it be still unfit for reaping, the 
land must not be sold for the payment of 
the proprietor's debts until the grain be | 
ready to cut down ; because if the lands 
were to be sold, under such a circumstance, 
the sale would be injurious to the right of 
the cultivator; whereas, by waiting until 
the crop is ready, it only occasions a small 
delay in the payment of the proprietor's 
debts, which is the lighter evil of the two. 
The Kazee must also, in this case, enlarge 
the proprietor, if he have been imprisoned 
on account of his debts, for it being un 
lawful immediately to sell the lands, the ; 
proprietor, in delaying to pay his debts, is ; 
guilty of no injustice, and imprisonment is i 
intended as a retribution for injustice 1 

Rules m case of the compact expiring i 
before the crop is ready to cut — If the term ! 
of the compact cf cultivation should expire I 
before the crop be ready for cutting, the I 
cultivator must pay to the proprietor of the 
land a hire or rent for his [the cultivator's] 
proportion of the ground until the crop be 
ripe ; and in the mean time any work which 
it may require must be performed by both 
parties accordiig to their respective propor¬ 
tions The reason of this is, that in thus 
prolonging the compact, and ordaining the 
payment of a rent, a regard is paid to the 
benefit and interest of both parties, where¬ 
fore it is necessary that it should be pro¬ 
longed :—and it is also necessary that both 
should bear their proportions of the work or 
expenses ; because the compact which they 
entered into is expired, and the crop remains 
their joint property, and in cases of joint 
property the work is incumbent on both 
parties, in the same manner as the subsis¬ 
tence of a partnership slave. (It is other¬ 
wise where the proprietor of the land dies 
whilst the crop is yet green ; for in that case 
it is incumbent on the cultivator to perform 
the whole of the work that may be required ; 


because m such an event the compact is 
continued during the remainder of its term : 
and it [the compact] obliges the cultivator 
to sustain the whole burden of the work ; — 
whereas, in case of the term cf the compact 
expiring, it is no longer binding, and there¬ 
fore the cultivator alone is not obliged to 
perform the work.) If, therefore, either 
party incur any expense after the expiration 
of the term, without consulting the other, or 
without an order from the Kazee, he must 
bear it himself as he had no right of him¬ 
self to subject ihe other to any charge. 

If. in the example above recited ; the pro¬ 
prietor of the land should be desirous of 
taking the crop (which is still green) after 
the expiration of the term of the compact, 
yet he must not be allowed to do so, because 
it would be an injury to the cultivator If, 
on the contrary, under the same circum¬ 
stance, the cultivator be desirous of taking 
the green crop, the proprietor of the land 
has three things in his option ; for he may 
either pull up the crop and divide it; or he 
may keep it altogether and make an allow¬ 
ance to the cultivator, equivalent to his 
share of it ; or he may take care of the crop 
until it be fit for reaping, in which case he 
may deduct from the share of the cultivator 
the amount of the expense, incurred on that 
account ;—because if the cultivator should 
choose to desist from labouring, on the expi¬ 
ration of the teim of the compact, he cannot 
be compelled, since it is prolonged with a 
view to his benefit, which he himself has 
forsaken ; and no injury is occasioned to the 
proprietor of the ground, as he has three 
modes in his option, by either of which 
injury is prevented 

If the cultivator die, his hc'rs miy con¬ 
tinue the cultivation, but are not entitled to 
wages. —If the cultivator should die after 
the crop has begun to grow, and his heirs 
should offer to continue the cultivation until 
it be fit for reaping, and the proprietor of 
the land should not consent, in this case 
they are nevertheless authorized to continue 
the cultivation, as the proprietor will sustain 
no injury thereby ; but they are not entitled 
to any hire or wages, as the compact is 
continued with a view to their benefit. If 
on the contrary, the heirs should desire to 
pull up the crop, and not to continue to 
cultivate, they cannot be compelled to con¬ 
tinue to cultivate, for the reason above 
assigned ; but the proprietor of the ground 
has in his option the three modes already 
recited. 

The incidental charges are sustained by 
the parties in proportion to their respective 
shares —The expense of cutting down the 
crop, of carrying it to the stack of thrash¬ 
ing it, and of cleaning the grain from the 
straw, falls upon both the parties in propor¬ 
tion to their several shares. If, therefore, 
they were to stipulate in the compact that 
the expenses shall fall on only one of them, 
the compact would be invalid. In short, all 
[ the above mentioned charges must be sus- 


* See Vol, III. p. 510. 
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tained by both parties in proportion to their 
several shares, and not by any one of them 
in particular ; because, when the crop is 
ready, the object of the compact being ac¬ 
complished, the compact itself is at an end ; 
and as the crop remains the joint property of 
the parties, and no compact or stipulation is 
left in force betwixt them, it follows that 
any expenses which may be afterwards re¬ 
quired on account of their joint property 
ought to fall upon both. Besides, if they 
stipulate that those expenses shall fall on 
one of them only, such a stipulation is in¬ 
consistent with the true spirit of the com¬ 
pact, as it tends to the advantage of one 
party over the other; and all stipulations 
having such a tendency invalidate the com¬ 
pact itself, in the same manner as a stipula¬ 
tion by which the cultivator is hound to 
carry the grain, or to grind it into flour 
Aboo Yoosaf is, however, of opinion that 
where the parties agree that the operations 
above-mentioned shall fall upon the culti¬ 
vator, it is lawful, because of custom The 
sages of Balkh concur in this opinion ; and 
the Shims-al-Ayma observes, that this doc¬ 
trine is authentic, and that the practice pre¬ 
vails in his country. 

General rules in compacts of cultivation. 
—In fine, every operation of agriculture, 
previous to the maturity of the crop (such 
as watering and watching it), falls upon the 
cultivator ; and every subsequent operation 
requisite until the partition (such as reap¬ 
ing, Sc c.) falls equally upon both ; and 
lastly, every operation that is necessary 
after the partition (such as carrying watch¬ 
ing, &c,) falls upon each of them severally, 
for their respective shares. 

And of gardening .— The foregoing rule 
holds good, also, in cases of Mosakat, or 
compacts of gardening ; that is to say, all 
operations previous to the maturity of the 
fruit, such as watering, grafting, and watch¬ 
ing the trees, fall upon the gardener ; and 
all subsequent operations, such as gathering 
the fruit, and watching it, previous to a 
partition, fall upon both. If, therefore, it 
be settled betwixt the parties that the 
trouble of gathering the fruits shall fall 
upon the gardener, it is disapproved, accord¬ 
ing to all our doctors, as being uncustomary ; 
—and all operations, after partition, must 
be performed by each with respect to his 
own share. 

If, in compacts of cultivation, the parties 
be desirous of cutting down the crop whilst 
it is young,—or, in compacts of gardening, 
of pulling the dates whilst they are sour or 
moist, the labour of these operations falls 
upon both, for the intention and desire of 
performing them terminates the compact, in 
the same manner as if the crop or dates had 
arrived at maturity. 


BOOK XLI. 

OF MUSAKAT, OF COMPACTS, OP 
GARDENING.* 

Nature of a compact of gardening .— 
Mosakat, in the language of the law, 
signifies, a contiact entered into by two 
men, by which it is agreed that the one 
shall deliver over to the other his fruit- 
trees, on condition that the other shall take 
care of them, and that whatever is pro¬ 
duced shall belong to them both, in the 
proportions of one half, one third, or the 
like; as may be stipulated Hanrefa alleges, 
that a compact of gardening, stipulating an 
indefinite proportion of the produce, such 
as an lulf, or a third, is invalid. The two 
disciples, on the contrary, maintain that it 
is valid, provided a term or period be ex¬ 
pressed ; and this is approved. It is to be 
observed, that compacts of gardening are 
frequently termed Mamildt as well as Mosa¬ 
kat ; and the same laws hold with respect 
to them as those which have been laid down 
with respect to compacts of cultivation. 

Doctrine of Shofei upon tins subject .— 
(Shafei is of opinion that compacts of gar¬ 
dening are valid ; and that compacts of cul¬ 
tivation are only so, where they happen in 
subordination to the former ; as, for example, 
where the fruit trees grow in fertile and 
clean ground, which is watered for the nou¬ 
rishment of the trte% and the proprietor of 
them directs the cultivator to sow a crop on 
the ground on condition that he shall get a 
share, such as one half of the produce. The 
reason he assigns is, that the original thing, 
in this point, is, a contract of Mozaribat ; 
and to that a compact of gardening bears a 
nearer resemblance than a compact of culti¬ 
vation ; for as, in compacts of gardening, the 
partnership subsists in the produce, and not 
in the principal thing (namely, the trees), so 
in contracts of Mozaribat the partnership 
subsists in the produce or profit, and not in 
the principal or stock ;—whereas, in com¬ 
pacts of cultivation, if it be agreed that a 
partnership shall exist in the produce, and 
not in the principal (namely, the seed;—in 
other words, if the parties agree that the 
one who furnished the seed shall receive an 
equal quantity of seeds from the crop, and 
that the remainder shall belong to them 
both, the compact is invalid —As, therefore, 
compacts of gardening bear a nearer resem¬ 
blance to Mozaribat than compacts of culti¬ 
vation, it fallows that they are the primary 
object, and that compacts of cultivation are 
lawful only as a dependant ; like a right of 
drawing water, which cannot be sold sepa¬ 
rately, but is included, subordinated, in the 
sale of the land ; or like a moveable article 


* Applying, more particularly, to the 
plantation and culture of date and other 
fruit trees. 
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(such as the furniture of a house), which 
cannot be separately appropriated in Wakf, 
but is included in the appropriation of the 
house or ground on which it stands.*) 

Analogy requires the specfication of a 
term ; but it is not essential —The specifica¬ 
tion of a term is requisite in compacts of 
gardening, by analogy, in the same man¬ 
ner as in compacts of cultivation, the one 
being, in reality, a contract of hire, the 
same as the other. According to a more 
favourable construction, however compacts 
of gardening are lawful without any specfi¬ 
cation of a term. Thus, if two men enter 
into a compact, by which it is agreed that 
the one shall deliver his date trees to the 
other, who shall water and nourish them 
until th.*y produce fruit, and it become ripe, 
and no particular period (such as a year ; or 
the like) be specified, the compact is never¬ 
theless* valid, and continues in force with 
respect to the hrt.t fruit that may be pro¬ 
duced ; for the season for producing and 
ripenning fruit is known, and seldom differs 
much In the same manner aUo, if two 
men enter into a compact, and agree that 
the one shall delivei to the other the roots of 
shrubs, which are in the ground, f and that 
to other shall water and nourish them 
until they yield ripe seed, to be shared be¬ 
tween them without mentioning any term, 
the compact is neverthless valid, and takes 
place with respect to the first *eed that 
shall be produ a cd and arrive ur maturity 
because as seed is of the same nature 
as fruit, the period of its maturity being 
equally known, it is therefore, needless to 
settle any limited time It is otheiwi^e 
with regard to compacts of cultivation, which 
are invalid unless a period be settled; be¬ 
cause the time of commencing the cultiva¬ 
tion differs greatly. some crops being sown 
during the autumn, some during the winter, 
and others during the spring ; and as there 
is thus a difference in the time of beginning 
the cultivation, the period of itb ending can 
not be known, for the ending depends on the 
beginning. 

Except where the trees are newly planted. 
—Ir is also otherwise in case of gaidening, 
where one man delivers to another his young 
trees newly planted, for in that case the 
compact is not valid unless a period be fixed, 
it being very uncertain when the trees may 
arrive at that stage in which they are 
capable of bearing fruit, as that is a circum¬ 
stance which depends on the strength and 
fertility of the soil. 

Or, u>her* the compact is declared to be for 


* It would appear that this opinion of 
Shafei is introduced merely for the purpose 
of elucidation, as it is not opposed to any 
different opinions, and his doctrines are 
seldom adduced in practice by the followers 
of Alee. 

t Meaning such vegetables as renovate ! 
from the root every season. 
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as iokg trees , &c. t shall fast,—I t is 

also otherwise, where a man delivers to ano¬ 
ther his date garden, hit herb roots, 
desiring him to water and nourish them 
always until they die, or until their roots 
be pulled, and their vegetation be thereby 
terminated,—or where he sets no bounds 
whatever to the duration of the compact 
with respect to the herbs ; for in this case 
the compact is invalid, its period, being un¬ 
certain, because herbs grow as long as their 
i roots are suffered to remain in the ground. 

I The specification of too short a term inva- 
| lidates the compact. —Ir the parties, in a 
compact of gardening, settle a period during 
which it is certain that the trees cannot bear 
fruit, it is invalid ; because the object of 
such compact, uhich is a partnership in 
the produce, is thus defeated 

But not where it is possible that the end of 
, it may be answered urithm that period.— 
If the parties settle a period during which 
the trees may bear fruit, although they be 
1 frequently later in bearing, it is valid, be 
. cause the object of the compact is not to a 
certainty defeated in this instance, if, 
j therefore, the trees bear fruit withm the 
i prescribed term.it belongs to them both in 
I the pioportions which they may have pre- 
1 viousiy settled ; or, if they should not vield 
fruit until aftet it is eApired, the gardener 
is entitled to a Mutable hire for his labour 
| because the compact has in this case been 
* rendered abortive by the error of the parties, 

| infixing a period too short for the trees to 
yield fruit, and which invalidates the com¬ 
pact in the same minner as if it had been 
I known to be too short at the beginning. It 
j is otherwise, however, if the trees after- 
; wards yield no fruit; for in that case it is 
supposed owing to a blight, and not to the 
shortness of the period, that the compact 
proves abortive ; the compact therefore holds 
good, and neither of the parties is entitled 
to receive any thing from the other. 

The Compact is valid t with respect to fruit 
trees, vines, herbs , and roots — Compacts of 
I gardening are lawful with respect to date- 
; trees, vines &c., and also with respect to 
j herbs and roots. According to the first 
opinion of Shafei, they are lawful with 
respect to date-trees and vines only ; be¬ 
cause the validity of such compacts is 
founded on the sentence of the Prophet re¬ 
garding Kheebir, which is confined solely to 
these two. Tne argument of our doctors is, 
that the validity of such compacts is founded 
on their utility, and consequently is esta- 
j blished regarding other things as well as 
j dates and vines ;—and in answer to Shafei, 
it is observed, that the sentence of the 
! Koran regarding Kheebir does not admit of 
1 so confined a construction ; for the inhabit¬ 
ants of that country cultivated all kinds of 
trees and herbs. 

The compact cunnut be dissolved by either 
party, but under some plea or pretext.— Thk 
proprietor of the orchard cannot dissolve the 
compact unless he have some plea for so 
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doing, such as when the claims <if his cre¬ 
ditors oblige him to sell it In^ the same 
manner also, the gardener cannot cease to 
work, and thereby dissolve the compact 
unless he adduce some plea, such as sick¬ 
ness. It is otherwise in compacts of cultiva¬ 
tion ; for (as has been already observed) in 
those instances the party who supplies the 
seed is at liberty to dissolve the compact at ; 
any time previous to the sowing. 

A compact may be entered into whilst the 
fruit is green : but not after it is ripe .— i 
If two men enter into a compact of garden- ] 
ing, to the effect, that the one shall deliver 
over to the other his datcorchaid, at a time 
when the fruit has already appeared, but is, 
still very small, and may, by watering and 
proper care, become full and laige, it is 
valid ;—whereas, if the fruit were arrived 
at perfection, and were incapable of being 
further improved by care, it would be in¬ 
valid, In the same manner also, if two men j 
enter into a compact of cultivation, by ! 
which it is agreed, that the one shall deliver ! 
over to the other hia crop, being yet green, , 
and unfit for reaping, the compact is valid ; , 
whereas if the crop be fit for reaping it is t 
invalid. The reason of this is, that the : 
labourer is entitled to a share of the pro- j 
duce on account of his labour; but if the ' 
compact were to hold good when his labour 
can have no effect, he would be entitled to , 
a share without labour, and this is not ! 
admitted in this Law. 


the gardener die, his heirs may continue to 
work, although tbe proprietor should not 
consent thereto, because it tends to their 
mutual benefit. If, on the contrary, the 
heirs of the gardener decline working, and 
rather choose to gather the fruit whilst it is 
still green, the proprietor of the orchard has 
the three things in his option, as mentioned 
above. 

Rule in case of both parties dying.— If 
both the parties die, the heirs of the gardener 
may continue to work ; for as, if the gardener 
had lived, and the proprietor of the orchard 
had died, he [the gardener] might have con¬ 
tinued to work, H follows that his heirs, as 
being his substitutes, have the same thing in 
their option. If, however, they should de¬ 
cline it, the heiis of the proprietor are in that 
case at liberty to pursue either of the three 
ways above mentioned 

Rule in case of the compact expiring 
whilst the fruit is yet green. —If the term of 
the compart ■should expire whilst the fruit is 
still green and unripe ; the gardener may 
continue m his employment until it become 
iipe ; and in this case he is not liable for any 
rent on account of the trees, the letting of 
trees being unlawful. It is otherwise with 
respect to compacts of cultivation ; for if 
their term expire whilst the crop is yet green, 
the cultivator may continue to work until it 
be fit for reaping.—but he is liable for the 
rent of the ground, the letting of ground 
being lawful. 


If the compact be invalid, the gardener gets 
wages.—W hen compacts of gardening are 
invalid, the gardener is entitled to suitable 
wages, as an invalid compact of gardening 
is equivalent to an invalid contract of hire, 
and therefore resembles an invalid compact 
of cultivation. 

The compact is annulled by the decease of 
either party. —Rules incase of the proprietor 
dying .—If, in a compact of gardening, one 
of the parties should die, the compact be¬ 
comes null, because it is in reality a contract 
of hire.—If the owner of the orchard die 
whilst the fruit is yet green, the gardener 
may continue to work as usual until it be 
ripe, notwithstanding the dissent of the heir*’. 
—(This proceeds upon a favourable construc¬ 
tion : for by continuing the compact, the 
gardener is prevented from suffering an in¬ 
jury, and none is occasioned to the heirs.)— 
But if the gardener should rather choose to 
submit to the injury, the heirs have in that 
case three things at their option ;—in other 
words, they may either divide the green 
fruit, agreeably to the proportion stipulated, 
—or, they may keep the whole of the green 
fruit, and pay to the gardener the value of 
his proportion,- or, lastly, they may take 
care of the fruit until it be ripe, and expend 
such sums as may be necessary for that pur¬ 
pose, and afterwards recover a proportionable 
part of the expense from the share of the 
gardener—for the gardener is not at liberty 
to occasion an injury to the heirs. 

Rules incase of the gardener dying.— If 


If the term of a compact of gardening 
expire at a time when the fruit is still green; 
the gardener alone is obliged to perform the 
rest of the work ; whereas, on the contrary, 
if the term <>f a compact of cultivations expire 
at a time when the crop is still green, both 
parties are obliged to work until the crop be 
brought to maturity.—The reason of this 
distinction is that, in compacts of cultivation, 
the cultivator being liable for the rent of the 
ground after the expiration of the term of 
the compact, it would be unjust that ho 
alone should afterwards perform the labour ; 
wheieas, in cases of compacts of gardening, 
the gardener, as not being liable for any rent 
is obliged to perform the work alone, after 
the expiration of the term, in the same 
manner as before. 

The compact may be dissolved by any plea 
or pretext — Compacts of gardening maybe 
dissolved by particular pleas,—such as where 
the gardener is a thief, and there is reason to 
be apprehensive of his stealing the branches 
or leaves of the date trees, or the fruit, before 
it is ripe,—or, where he [the gardener] is 
disabled from working by sickness. 

A question has arisen whether, if the gar¬ 
dener be desirous of relinquishing his work, 
it is lawful for him so to do ?—concerning 
which two opinions are recorded, one, that 
it is lawful ; and another, that it is not so, 
—This apparent difference may, however, be 
reconciled, by supposing that the former 
opinion alludes to cases wherein it is stipu¬ 
lated that the gardener shall work with his 
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own hands, which condition he is, by reason 
of sickness, unable to fulfil. 

A lease of open land, for planting, in con¬ 
sideration of a part of the produce, is invalid. 
—If a man deliver to another a piece of open 
ground, for a certain number of years, that 
he may plant trees thereon, and stipulate 
that the trees and the ground shall be in 
partnership between them, each holding a 
half,— it is invalid, for two reasons ; First, 
because they have stipulated a partnership 
in the ground, being a thing which already 
exists without the previous aid of the gar¬ 
dener's labour : and Secondly, because such 
a compact is liable to the same objection as 
Kafeez Tehan ; for in this instance the master 
of the orchard in effect hires the gardener, 
and settles, as his wages, a part of the thing 
produced by his labour, namely, one half of 
the trees.—In this case, therefore, the whole 
of the fruit and trees go to the master of the 
ground ; and the gardener is entitled to the 
price of his trees, and also to an adequate 
consideration as the hire of his labour ; for 
as it is impossible to restore to him the trees, 
because of their adhesion to the ground, he 
necessarily gets their value, and also an 
adequate hire;—nor is his hire included in 
what he receives for the trees ; that is to 
say, they are both due, distinctly ; the use of 
labour being in this case of itself capable of 
estimation. 


BOOK XLII. 

OF ZABBAH OR THE SLAYING OF ANIMALS 

for Food,* 

AN animals killed for food, except fish 
and locusts must be slain by Zabbah .— 
All animals, the flesh of which is eatable, 
except fish and locusts, are unlawful, unless 
they be slain by Zabbah :—but when slain 
by Zabbah they are lawful, as by means of 
Zabbah the unclean blood is separated from 
the clean flesh,—whence it is that all animals 
not eatable (such as rats, dogs, or cats), are 
rendered cleanf by Zabbah, excepting only 
hogs and men 

Zabbah is of two kinds, by choice, and of 
necessity. — Zabbah is of two kinds ;—I. 
Ikhtiaree, or of choice (that is, voluntary, 
or at pleasure), which is effected by cutting 
the throat above the breast ;—and II. Izti- 


# The Arabic lexicographers define Zabbah 
to signify, in its literal sense, the act of cut- 
ing the throat; in the language of the law 
it denotes the act of slaving an animal agree¬ 
ably to the prescribed forms, without which 
it is not considered as eatable. 

f That is to say, their flesh may be used ; n 
medical compositions ; but still it canno t < 
eaten as ordinary food. 


raree, or of necessity (that is, at random, 
from necessity), which may be affected by a 
wound on any part of the animal's body.— 
The latter kind, however, is merely a sub¬ 
stitute for the former, and accordingly is not 
of any account unless the former be imprac¬ 
ticable, as the former is more effectual in 
extracting the blood ; but the latter suffices 
where the other is impracticable ; as man¬ 
kind are required to act only according to 
their ability. 

It must be performed by a Mussulman , or 
a Kitabee. — It is one of the laws of Zabbah 
that the person who performs it be either a 
Mussulman or Kitabee.—The Zabbah of a 
Mussulman is therefore lawful ; and so also 
the Zabbah of a Kitabee, although he should 
not be a subject of a Mussulman state,—pro¬ 
vided, however, that it be done in the name 
of god, for in the Koran we find these 
words, “the victuals of Kitabees are 

LAWFUL TO YOU." 

Provided he be a person acquainted with 
the form of invocation, whether man or 
woman, infant or idiot. — The Zabbah is 
lawful provided the slayer be acquainted 
with the form of the Tasmeea, or invocation 
in the name of God, the nature of Zabbah, 
and the method of cutting the veins of the 
animal ; and it signifies not whether the 
person be a man or a woman, an infant or 
an idiot, a circumcised person or an uncir¬ 
cumcised. 

It cannot be performed by a Magian. — An 
animal slain by a Magian is unlawful; be¬ 
cause the Prophet has said. “Ye may deal 
with them as well as with Kitabees ; but ye 
must not marry their women, nor eat of 
animals slain by them ; "—and also, because 
a Magian is a polytheist, and does not ac¬ 
knowledge the unity of God. 

An apostate. — The Zabbah performed by 
an apostate is unlawful ; because he is not 
permitted to continue in the faith to which 
he has turned, but must rather suffer death. 
—It is otherwise with respect to a Kitabee ; 
for if he change his religion, he is permitted 
(according to our doctors) to continue in that 
which he has adopted ; and the law will still 
consider him, with respect to Zabbah, in the 
same light as the people of that faith which 
he has embraced. 

Or an idolater. — The Zabbah of an idola¬ 
ter is unlawful ; because he does not believe 
in the Prophets. 

Games slain in any place by a Mohrim is 
unlawful, or slain by any other person in 
holy ground — Any species of game slain by 
a Mohrim* is unlawful, although it be not 
slain within the holy territory :f—and in the 


• The appellation given to a pilgrim dur¬ 
ing his residence at Mecca—It is also applied 
to any person who; having resolved to under¬ 
take a pilgrimage, lays himself under parti¬ 
cular restrictions. 

t Arab. Arzal haram : the territory in the 
neighbourhood of Mecca, where no animal 
of the game species is ever put to death. 
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•am*; m »nn?r, any game slain in the holy thy < r i r * - i*- eat* d the iuu 

territory is unlawful, although the slayer of O * - < • h P ,imo ; but 

be not a Mohrim. It is otherwise where ano. killing the gan* 

a Mohrim or any other person, slays an thou < ; i , , . cause thou repeal 

anim.il -hit is ^ot game either in the holy edst t f ’ k.d over tl. e own Jot. 

territory *r in any other place; for this is and noi <»v in r it is iheicforc cv? 

sanctioned by the law, because the holy dent th«u i - u\ nf the rumeof Goi 

territory affords no protection to goats, and renders rhe ' nnijw 1 l'he argumcn 

the slaying of goats by a Mohrim is not of Vjd'ik i& n. on a literal con 

prohibited. strucuon of me of t'.o Koran, which 

Rules with respect to the Tnsmeea or in- we have quote .t c, it nut being particu 
vocation.—-I f th slayer wilfully omit the j larly exoresssu h rein that the wilful omis- 
Tasmeea, or invocation “in the name of sion is unlawf\i and the omission from for* 
God/' the animal* is carrion, and must not getfulness lawfu'. But the answer which 
be eaten. If, however, he omit the invo- we give to this argument is that the passage 
cation through forgetfulness, it is lawful, plainly alludes to an animal with respect to 
in either case.—Malik, on the contrary, which the invocation has been wilfully 
maintains that it is unlawful in both ; and omitted, the latter being here different from 
that Mussulmans and Kitabees are considered the spirit of the text, for if the spirit were 
as the same, with respect to the omission of according to the latter ; the companions of the 
the invocation. The same difference is to be Prophet (who hold the first rank in point of 
found in the opinions of our doctors concern- authority) would doubtless have drawn argu¬ 
ing a man omitting the invocation on letting ments from it, and the difference of opinion 
loose a hound or flying a hawk at game, or that is to be found amongst them would not 
when he shoots his arrow. The opinion of have existed. The answer to Shafei is, that 
Shafei, in this particular, is opposite to that the analogy which he establishes betwixt 
of all our sages ; for, previous to his time, it wilful omission and omission from forgetful- 
was the universally allowed opinion, that an ness; is not just: because he that forgets 
animal slain under a wilful omission of the acts under necessity, and the Mussulman 
invocation was unlawfulthe only point on faith is admitted as a substitute in his behalf ; 
which they differed being respecting the whereas he who wilfully omits acts under no 
omission of it from forgetfulness. The sect necessity.—With respect, moreover, to the 
of Abdoola Ibn Omar were of opinion that an saying of the Prophet quoted by Shafei, it 
animal slain under an omisaion of the invo- evidently alludes to a case of omission 
cation from forgetfulness is also unlawful ; through forgetfulness. 

whilst, on the contrary, the sects of Alee and /n the first species of Zabbah, it must be 
Ibn Abbas deemed it lawful, but not under pronounced whilst the animal’s throat is cut- 
an omission made wilfully.—Hence Aboo ting ; and in the second species, upon shoot - 
Yoosaf and the other Haneefite doctors have ing the arrow , or letting loose the dog or hawk 
declared an animal slain under a wilful omis- at the game —It is a condition of Ikhtiaree 
sion of the invocation to be utterly unlawful : Zabbah, that the invocation be pronounced 
and that the Kazee cannot authorize the sale over the animal at the time of slaying it — 
of meat so killed, it being contrary to the cur- whereas, in the case of Zabbah Iztiraree (or 
rent opinions of all our doctors. The argu- of a man slaying an animal in hunting), the 
ments of Shafei on this point are twofold, condition is that the invocation be pro- 
First, the Prophet has said, “Let Mussul- nounced at the time of letting loose the h >und 
mans slay in the name of God, whether they or hawk, or shooting the arrow, which is 
mention it with their tongues or not/’— termed an invocation over the instrument. 
Secondly, If the invocation were essential Th • reason of this distinction is. that in the 
to the legality of the animal, it could never first case the power of the man extends to the 
be remitted on a plea of forgetfulness, any slaying ; whereas in the second it is confined 
more that the purification essential to prayer, to the act of letting loose the hovind or hawk, 
—Besides, admitting the invocation to be or of shooting the arrow, and does not ex¬ 
essential, still the Mussulman faith is a sub- tend to their reaching the animal ; where¬ 
stitute for. it, in the same manner as in a fore the invocation must be pronouced at 
case of omission through forgetfulness. The the instant of such act, which is in the power 
arguments of our doctors, on the other hand, of the man.—Hence if a man throw a goat 
are twofold. First, God has said, in the on its side; with an intention of slaying it, 
Koran, •' Eat not any thing over which and then pronounce the invocation, and 
the name of God has not been mention- afterwards let that goat loose, and then, 
ED.”—Secondly, it is the universal opinion, without repeating the invocation, slay ano- 
as has been already remarked.—S econdly, ther, this is not admissible, and the meat is 
the Prophet has said, regarding Addee the unlawful ; whereas if a man shoot an arrow 
son of Hatim, “When thou hast let loose at an animal, and pronounce the invocation, 

and the arrow, instead of the one which he 

1 —" ■■■■ ■ -- - .. . aimed at, hit another animal, it is lawful ;— 

and the same law holds in the case of letting 
J Arab. Zabeeha, meaning (literally) the loose a hound or hawk.—If the man, having 
erettutt ilain . thrown the animal on its side and pronounced 
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the invocation, should c<st away the knife ir<” 
his hand and t ke up another, and with it 
slay the animal, it is lawful ;—whereas if he 
pronounce the invocation over one arrow, 
and then take another and shoot the game 
with it, it is unlawful, the instrument over 
which the invocation was pronounced having 
been changed. 

It is abominable to add any other thing to 
the name of God at the time of performing 
ihe Zabbah, such as if a man were to say 
“ O God, accept this from me !“—This may 
occur in three different shapes ; as first; 
where he says anything besides the name of 
God, without pausing between them, or 
making use of the conjunction “and,” as in 
the example cited above,—or, where he 
says, Bism Utah, Mohammed Rassool Illah, 
“in the name of God, Mohammad is His 
Prophet,” which would be abominable, but 
the meat would not be unlawful secondly, 
where he says anything besides the name of 
God, without making a pause, but using the 
conjunction ; as if he were to say, “Bism 
Illah wa Ism Falan,” “in the name of God 
and the name of another ;” or “Bism Illah 
wa Falan,” " in tht name of God and 
another—in either of which case the 
animal slain is unlawful ; and, thirdly, 
where he says anything besides the name of 
God, separately, and by itself, either before 
or after the invocation, and the throwing 
down of the animal, which is of no con¬ 
sequence, and does not render the meat 
unlawful for it is related of the Prophet, 
that he said prayers immediately after per¬ 
forming Zabbah. 

Nothing must be said except the invocation 
—It is a condition of Zabbah that nothing 
but the invocation be said : that is, that no 
prayer or other matter be mentioned. If, 
therefore, a man, during the Zabbah, instead 
of “Bism Illah” (“in the name of God”), 
were to say, ” Illahoom agfar lee,” (“O 
God, forgive me 1”) the animal slain is not 
lawful, as this is a prayer or entreaty. If, 
however, instead of “Bism Illah,” he say 
“Alhumdolillah” (“praise be to God”), or 
“Subhanillah ” (“God is purest”), and 
mean this as an invocation it is sufficient. 
But if he sneeze during the Zabbah, and 
exclaims “Alhumdolillah 1” (“praise be to 
God !* ) it is not sufficient (according to the 
Rawayet-Saheeh), because the exclamation 
will then be considered as thanks, and not 
as the invocation. The method which has 
frequently prevailed of saying “ Bism Illah 
or Ilia*. Akbaro” ("in the name of God, 
at d God is the highest”), during the Zabbah, 
is copied from Ibn Abbas. 

Proper method of shying animals.— This 
place for slaying is betwixt the throat and 
the libba [the head of the breast-bone], 
because the blood freely issues from a wound 
given in that place : the Zabbah, therefore, 
when performed anywhere within that space, 
is lawful. 


windpipe ; the Mirree, or gullet ; and the 
Wadijan, or two jugular veins.—This is 
founded on a saying of the Prophet. Ac¬ 
cording to Shafei it is sufficient if two of 
these vessels (namely, the windpipe and 
gullet) be cut. According to Malik, on the 
contrary, three of the four do not suffice, 
but it is requisite that they be all cut. 
According to Haneefa the animal is lawful 
where three of the four vessels are cut, 
whichever they may be. Aboo Yootaf was 
also at first of this opinion ; but he after¬ 
wards declared it indispensably requisite 
that the windpipe and gullet should be cut, 
and one of the two blood-vessels : because 
as the effusion of the blood is the design of 
cutting the blood-vessels, one of them may 
serve as a substitute for the other but as 
the gullet and windpipe, on the contrary, 
answer two different purposes (the one 
being the channel of food, and the other the 
channel of respiration), it is requisite there¬ 
fore that thev be both cut, the one being 
unfit to stand in the place of the other. 
The argument of Haneefa is that the 
majority represents the whole in many rules 
of the law ; and when three of the four 
vessels are cut, the majority is cut, and the 
object (which is the speedy effusion of the 
blood and deprivation of life) is effected, 
since upon three of the above-mentioned 
vessels being cut, the animal cannot remain 
alive. If, therefore, to avoid giving addi¬ 
tional pain, only three vessels be cut, it is 
sufficient.—It is otherwise where only two 
are cut; for as, in that case, a cutting of 
the majority, representing a cutting of the 
whole, does not exist, it follows that the 
animal so slain is not lawful —Mohammed 
is of opinion that the greater part of each of 
the four vessels should be cut, because every 
one of them may be considered as a prin¬ 
cipal of itself, being separated from the 
rest. In the Jama Sagheer, also, he alleges 
that if one half of f he windpipe, and one 
half of each of the blood-vessels, be cut, the 
animal is not lawful; but that if the greater 
part of the windpipe, and the greater part of 
each of the blood-vessols be cut. previous to 
the death of the animal, it is lawful and 
he has not made mention of any difference 
of opinion. 

Jt maybe performed with nails, horns, or 
teeth (detached from their native place).—I t 
a man slay an animal with nails, horns, or 
teeth it may be eaten without apprehension* 
provided the nails, horns, or teeth be de¬ 
tached from the place in which they grew. 
The act, however, is abominable,* because it 
introduces the use of human members, and 
further, because it is productive of too much 
pain to the animal, and we are directed to 
perform the Zabbah in such a manner as 
may be most easy to it. Shafei is of opinion 
that an animal slain in the above manner is 


The vessels which it is requisite to cut in 
Zabbah are four ; namely, the Halkoom, or 


* The force of this term is explained in a 
note a little farther on. 
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unlawful, and carrion ; because the Prophet 
has said, “the Zabbah is lawful when per¬ 
formed with any thin? that can draw blood, 
or cut the vessels, excepting the teeth and 
the nails, which are the instruments of the 
Abyssinians and also, because it is a 
thing not allowed by the law any more than 
if the teeth or nails had been fixed in the 
place in which they grew. Our arguments, 
on the contrary, are that the Prophet has 
said, “Spill the blood with whatever thing it 
may please thee and it is likewise related 
that he said, “Cut the vessels with what 
thing soever thou pleasest.“ With respect 
to the saying quoted by Shafei, it alludes to 
nails and teeth fixed in their native place ; 
for it was a frequent custom amongst the 
Abyssinians to slay cattle in that manner. 
—Nails, moreover, when removed from their 
place, are instruments for cutting ; and the 
object of Zabbah, namely, the effusion of 
the blood, maybe accomplished with them, 
whence they are the same as a sharp iron or 
stone. But when they are in their place 
they slay bv means of the force or weight 
applied to them, and the animal so slain is, 
in effect, strangled. 

Or with any sharp instrument —It is 
lawful to slay with the kind of a reed, with 
a sharp stone, and with every thing that is 
sharp and capable of cutting the vessels and 
drawing the blood excepting teeth and nails 
fixed in their native place. 

Precautions to be observed by the slayer.— 
It is laydable in the slayer to sharpen his 
knife ; for the Prophet has said, “ God has 
enjoined us to be merciful to all ; wherefore, 
when ye slay, let it be done in the most 
merciful manner; and when ye perform the 
Zabbah, let one of ye sharpen your knife 
and do it in the easiest manner for the 
animal. 

It is abominable first to throw the animal 
down on its side, and then to sharpen the 
knife ; for it is related that the Prophet once 
observing a man who had done so, said to 
him, "How many deaths do you intend that 
this animal should die ?—Why did you 
not sharpen your knife before you threw 
it down V* 

It is abominable to let the knife reach the 
spinal marrow, or to cut off the head of the 
animal. The meat, however, in either of 
these cases is lawful. The reasons of the 
abomination in cutting into the spinal 
marrow are. First, because the Prophet has 
forbid this ; and, Secondly, because it un¬ 
necessarily augments the pain of the animal, 
which is prohibited in our law. —In short, 
everything which unnecessarily. augments 
the pain of the animal Zabbah is abomin¬ 
able. 

It is abominable to seize an animal des¬ 
tined for slaughter by the feet, and drag it 
to the place appointed for slaying it. 


* The Abyssinians are held in great 
contempt by the Mussulmans. 


It is abominable to break the neck of the 
animal whilst it is in the struggles of death ; 
but when the struggles are over it is not 
abominable to break the neck and strip off 
the skin, for then it is insensible to pain. 

The animal is lawful although it be 
wounded previous to cutting its throat — 
If a man slay an animal by first cutting it 
in the back of the neck, doing it, however, 
in such a manner as to cut the vessels whilst 
the animal is still alive, the meat is lawful, 
because the animal dies by Zabbah : but the 
act itself is abominable, as it unnecessarily 
augments the pain of the animal, being in 
effect the same as if he had first wounded 
the animal, and afterwards cut its vessels. 
If, on the contrary, the animal die previous 
to the cutting of the vessels, the meat is not 
lawful, because in this case the animal dies 
before the Zabbah has taken place. 

All tame animals must be slain by cutting 
the throat ; and wild animals by chasing or 
shooting them — In the case of all animals 
attached to man, and which do not fly from 
him, the Zabbah is performed by cutting the 
vessels :—but in the case of those which 
have become w Id. and fly from him, the 
Zabbah is performed by chasing and wound¬ 
ing them ; because where the Zabbah lkh- 
tiaree, or Zabbah of choice, is impracticable, 
there is occasi* n for the Zabbah Iztiraree, 
or Zabbah of necessity ; and there is such 
an impracticability regarding the latter class 
of animals, but not regarding the former. 
The Zabbah Iztiraree is also lawful regard¬ 
ing an animal which has fallen into a well, 
provided the other sort of Zabbah be im¬ 
practicable.—Malik maintains that the meat 
is unlawful in both the foregoing cases,— 
that is, in the case of a wild animal, and of 
one which falls into a well,—because such 
instances are rare. We, again, say that as 
the impracticability of the Zabbah Ikhtiaree 
(which is allowed to be a valid argument), 
exists in both these cases, it follows that the 
substitute, namely, Zabbah Iztiraree, may 
be adopted : nor is what he observes (that 
“such instances are rare") admitted : on 
the contrary, they very frequently happen. 
In Kadooree, moreover it is expressly said 
that it is lawful to use the Iztiraree Zabbah 
towards all animals that fly from man ; — 
and it is reported, from Mohammed, that if 
a goat become wild in the plains, the Izti¬ 
raree Zabbah is lawful with respect to it; 
but if it become wild in the city, the Izti¬ 
raree Zabbah is not lawful, because in the 
city it may be caught, and consequently the 
Ikhtiaree Zabbah is not impracticable. With 
respect to cows and camels; however, the 
city and plains are alike; because these 
animals attack, with their horns or their teeth, 
any person that attempts to catch them ; 
whence it is impossible to catch them, even 
though it be in the midst of the city that 
they have become wild ; and the Ikhtiaree 
Zabbah is therefore impracticable. When, 
also, these animals attack a man, they are 
considered as wild, provided it be not in his 
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power to catch tlvm; wherefore if one of 
thtm should attack a man, and he with an 
intention of Zabbah kill it, the flesh of it 
may be eaten lawfully. 

Camels must be iluin by Nahr, rather than 
by Zabbah — The most eligible method of ' 
slaying a camel is by Nahr, that is, spearing j 
it in the hollow of the throat, near the 
breast-bone, because this is agreeable to the 
Sonna, and al&o because in that part of (he 
throat the vessels of a camel are combined, 
it is also lawful to slay it by Zabbah, 
although this be considered as abominable, 
since it differs from the Sonna. In regard 
to goats and oxen, it is most eligible to slay 
them by Zabbah, as being agreeable to the j 
Soona, and also because the vessels of a , 
goat are assembled together in the upper | 
part of the throat :—but they may also be 1 
speared like a camel, although this method I 
be not approved, as being contrary to the ] 
Sonna. 

The f&tus of u slain animat is not lawful, i 
If a person, having slain a camel or cow, ; 
should find a dead fcctus in the womb, such , 
foetus is unlawful, whether it be covered ! 
with haii or not. This is the opinion of 
Haneefa ; and it has been adopted by Ziffer ! 
and Hasan bin Zceyad. The two disciples 
maintain that if the feetus be complete in its 
form, it is lawful, (and Shafei concurs with 
them in this opinion) ; because the Prophet 
has ordained the Zabbah of a foetus to be 
the Zabbah of the mother ; that is to say, , 
the Zabbah of the mother answers for that j 
of the foetus likewise Besides, the foetus is, \ 
in reality, a constituent part of the mother, • 
as it is joined to her until separated by a j 
pair of scissors or knife subsists on the i 
same food, and lives by the same breath ; — 
and it is likewise considered as such in law. 
insomuch that it is included in the sale of 
the mother, and is rendered five by the 
emancipation of the mother. The feetus. 
therefore, being a constituent part of the 
mother, it follows th*t the Zabbah of the 
mother serves also for it. when a separate 
Zabbah is impracticable, in the same manner 
as a wound in the case of game serves as a 
substitute for Zabhah. Hancefa, on the 
other hand, argues that a fooetus if complete 
with respect to life ; that is to say, that it , 
has a separate existence, inasmuch as it may j 
surive after the death of the mother, j 
whence it is that a separate Zabbah is ne- 
cessary, in case of its being alive. More- 
over, if a person destroy a fceetus he is i 
subject to a pecuniary penalty ; and the 
owner of it may emancipate it alone, with¬ 
out including the mother. It is also lawful 
to bequeath it in legacy, or to leave a legacy 
to it. Besides, the object of Zabbah is to 
separate the blood from the flesh ; an object : 
which cannot be accomplished, in the case of 
a foetus, by the Zabbah of the mother alone. 
It is otherwise with respect to wounding 
game, as in that case the blood is separated 
from the flesh, and though it be in an im¬ 
perfect manner, yet as any other mode is 


impracticable, it is therefore considered as 
/Jabbah. A foetus, moreover, is included in 
the sale of the mother, because the sale 
would otherwise be invalid, andfrom this 
necessity it is included. And it is likewise 
rendered free by the manumission of the 
mother, in orJer that a bond-infant may 
not be born from a freed-woman. 

Section 

Of the Things trfuch m-iv lawfully be eaten, 
and of those which may not. 

All beasts and birds of prey are unlawful. 
—All quadruped 0 , that sei/.e their prey with 
their teeth, and all birds which seize it with 
their talons, are unlawful, the Prophet hav¬ 
ing prohibited mankind from eating them.— 
The reason of this prohibition is because 
man is held particularly dear, and it is to 
guard him, lest by eating of these animals 
their bad qualities might be communicated 
to him, and effect his disposition. 

Hyenas an i foxes, being bo f h included 
under the class o| animals of prey, are both 
unlawful.—(Shafei maintains that they are 
both lawful.)—Elephants and weasels are 
also accounted animals of prey :• and peli¬ 
cans and kites are abominable, because they 
devour dead bodies. 

Rocks are neuter : but carrion crows and 
ravens are unlawful. — Magpies, the crocn- 
dile, otter, all insects, and the ass and mule 
are unlawful: —C rows which feed 
on grain [rooks] are neuter :fhut the crow 
of the wilderness [the carrion crow ] and the 
raven, are not lawful.—According to Haneefa 
the magpie is neuter, like poultry, although 
it be said (uDOn the authority of Aboo 
Yoosaf) that it is abominated, because it 
frequently eats dead bodies.—The crocodile 
and the otter, wasp-i, and in general all in¬ 
sects. are abominated. The ass and the mule 
are unlawful, because they are prohibited 
by the Prophet.—The flesh of horses is he’d 
in abomination by Hanecfa and Malik. Ac¬ 
cording to the two disciples and Shafei it is 
neuter : for it is mentioned in the Hadees 
Joabir that the Prophet permitted it ; and 
some are of opinion that the milk of mares 
is also neuter. 

Hares are neuter. —According to Haneefa, 
the flesh of hares is neuter, because the Pro¬ 
phet eat it, and commanded his companions 
to cat of it. 


* Arab, Zoo-Nab; meaning, literally, 
creatures which have canine teeth. The 
elephant (although certainly not a beast of 
prey) is perhaps classed with those, because 
of his tusks. 

t It is here proper to remark that, in the 
Mussulman law, there are four gradations 
from legality to illegality I. Hilal, or posi¬ 
tively lawful. II, Mobah, or neuter (that 
is, indifferent, and which may either be pur¬ 
sued or avoided). III. Makrooh or abo¬ 
minable (that is, reprobated, but which is 
nevertheless lawful). IV. Hiram, or posi¬ 
tively unlawful (that U, prohibited). 
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The flesh and skin of all unlawful annuals 
become pure after they have been killed 
according to the laws of Zabbah, excepting 
only men and hogs.—According to Shafei 
they do not become pure. 

No aquatic animal is lawful except fish. 
—No animal that lives in water is lawful 
except fish. Malik and and number of other 
learned men are of opinion that all water 
animals are lawful, others again say that 
sea-dogs, sea-hogs, and mair-men, are un¬ 
lawful. 

Fish which perish of themselves are not 
lawful ,— Fishes which, dying of themselves, 
float upon the surface of the water, are 
abominated. According to Shafei and Malik 
they are neuter. The rule observed amongst 
our sect is this.—Fishes which are killed by 
any accident are lawful, like those which 
are caught ; whilst, on the contrary, such as 
die of themselves without any accident are 
unlawful, like those which are found floating 
on the surface of the water. There are, 
however, different opinions regarding such 
as die of extreme heat or cold, Fishes and 
locusts are lawful without being killed by 
Zabbah 


BOOK XL! II. 

Of UZHEEA, OR SACRIFICE 

Sacrifice must be performed at the Yd. 
JCtrban —It is the duty of every free 
Mussulman, arrived at the age of maturity 
to offer a sacrifice on the Yd Kirban, or 
festival of the sacrifice,* provided he be then 
possessed of a Nisab,t and be not a traveller. 
This is the opinion of Haneefa, Mohammed, 
Ziffer and Hasan ; and likewise that of 
Aboo Yoosaf, according to one tradition, and 
also in the opinion of Shafei, sacrifice is not 
an indispensable duty, but only laudable. 
Tahavee reports that in the opinion of 
Haneefa it is indispensable ; whilst the two 
disciples hold it to be in a *-trnng degree 
laudable. 

It %s incumbent on a man, for himself, and 
for his infant children—T he offering of a 
sacrifice is incumbent on a man on account 
of himself, and on account of his infant 
child. This is the opinion of Haneefa in 
one tradition. In another (which is recorded 
in the Zahir Zawayet) he has said that i* is 
not incumbent on a man to offer a sacrifice 
for his child.—In fact, according to Haneefa 
and Aboo Yoosaf, a father or guardian are 


• This festival happens on the tenth of 
Zee-hidja, and was instituted in commemo¬ 
ration of Abraham having offered up his 
son Ishmael as a sacrifice to God, in conse¬ 
quence of a vision he had.—(See Sales's 
Koran, Vol, II. p. 312.) 

t For the amount of Nisab, see Vol. I. p. 

1 to 6. 


to offer a sacrifice at the expense of the 
child, wheie he is possessed of property), 
eating what parts of it are eatable, and 
selling the remaining parts that are valuable 
in their subsrance) such as the skin, &c. 

| Mohammed, Ziffe 1 ', and Shafei, have said 
I that a father is to sacrifice on account of his 
; child at his own expense, and not at that of 
| the child. 

The victim for one person is a gout; and 
1 for any number fwn one to seven, a com o> 
camel. —The sacrifice established for one 
person is a goat ; and that for seven, a cow 
ora camel.—I f a cow be sacrificed for any 
number of people fewer than seven, it is 
lawful ; but it is otherwise if sacrificed on 
account of eight. If, also, in an association 
of seven people, the contribution of anyone 
of them should be less than a seventh share, 
the sacrifice is not valid on the part of any. 

An animal held in joint pranertv may be 
jointly offewd in ■•jcn/it*.—I f a camel that 
is jointly and in an equal degree the property 
: of two men, should be sacrified by them on 
1 their own account, it is lawful, according to 
the mo<t authentic traditions :—and in this 
case they must divide the flesh by—weight, 
as flesh in an article of weight. If, on the 
contrary, they distribute it from conjectural 
estimation, it is not lawful; unless thevadd 
to each s)ur<* of the flesh part of the head, 
neck, and joints 

Othctstnav be admitted to a share in an 
amrna/ puithased for sacrifice —If a person 
purchase a cow. with an intent to sacrifice 
it on his own account, and he afterwards 
admit six others to an association with him 
in the sacrifice, it is lawful.— It, is however 
m03t adviseable that hz associate with the 
others at the time of purchase, in order that 
i the sacrifice may be valid in the opinion of 
; all our doctors ; as otherwise there is a 
; difference of opinion.—It is related, from 
| Haneefa, that it is abominable to admit 
j others to share in a sacrifice after purchasin': 

, the animal ; for, as the purchase was made 
, with a view to devotion, the sale of it is 
j therefore an abomination, 
j It is not incumbent on the poor or travellers 
. —Sacrifice is not incumbent on either a 
| poor man or a traveller ; for Aboo Bickir and 
| Omar Farook did not offer the sacrifice of the 
j Yd during their travels : and it is, more¬ 
over, related that Alee said, "neither the 
’ prayers of Friday, nor the sacrific; of the 
Yd are incumbent on travellers." 

The time of performing it.— The time of 
, the otfering is on the morning of the day ol 
i the festival , but it is not lawful for the 
i inhabitants of a city to begin the sacrifice 
j until their priest shall have finished the 
; occasional prayers Villagers, however, may 
; begin after break of day. The place, in 
: fact, must regulate the time. Thus, where 
the place of celebration is in the country, 
and the performers of it reside in the city, 
it is lawful to begin in the morning : but if 
otherwise, it must be deferred until the 
prayers be ended 
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If the victim be slain after the prayers of 
the mosque, and prior to those offered at the 
place of sacrifice, it is lawful ; as is likewise 
the reverse of this. 

Sacrifice is lawful during three days,— 
that U, on the day of the festival, and on the 
two ensuing days Shafei is of opinion, that 
it is lawful on the three ensuing days. The 
sacrifice of the clay of the festival is, how¬ 
ever, far superior to any of the others. It 
is also lawful to sacrifice on the nights of 
those days, although it be considered a9 
abominable.—Moreover, the offering of 
sacrifices on these days is more laudable 
than the custom of omitting them, and after¬ 
wards bestowing an adequate sum upon the 
poor. 

If the sacrifice be delayed beyond the 
proper time , the victim be bestowed in 
charity. —If a person neglect the perfor¬ 
mance of the sacrifice during the stated days, ' 
and have previously determined upon the 
offering of any particular goat, for instance ; 
or, being poor, have purchased a goat for 
that purpose ;~in either of these cases it 
i9 incumbent on him to bestow it alive in 
charity. But, if he be rich, it is in that 
case incumbent on him to bestow, in charity, : 
a sum adequate to the price, whether he has 
purchased a goat with an intent to sacrifice 
it, or not. , 

The sacrifice of a blemished animal is nut 
admitted.—I t is not lawful to sacrifice ani¬ 
mals that are blemished,—such as those that 
are blind, or lame, or so lean as to have no ' 
marrow in their bones, or having a great ; 
part of their ears or tail cut off. Such, how- , 
ever, as have a great part of their ears or ' 
tail remaining may lawfully be sacrificed.— , 
Concerning the determination of a great part i 
of any member, there are indeed various j 
opinions reported from Haneefa.—In some ' 
animals he has determined it to be the third ; 
in others more than the third ; and in others, 
again, only the fourth.—In the opinion of 
the two disciples, if more than the half 
should remain, the sacrifice is valid ; and 
this opinion has been adopted by the learned 
Aboo Lays. 

But a trifling blemish does not render it 
exceptionable. — If an animal have lost the 
third of its tail, or the third of its ear, or 
eyesight, it may be lawfully sacrificed : — 
but if, in either of these cases, it should 
have lost more than a third, the offering of 
it is not lawful. The rule which our doc¬ 
tors have laid down to discover in what de¬ 
gree the eyesight is impaired, is as follows. 
The animal must first be deprived of its 
food for a day or two, that it may be ren¬ 
dered hungry ; and having then covered the 
eye that is. impaired, food must be gradually 
brought towards it, from a distance, until it 
indicate, by some emotion, that it has dis¬ 
covered it.—Having marked the particular 
spot at which it observed the food, and un¬ 
covered the weak eye, the perfect eye must 
then be bound, and the same process carried 
on, until it indicate that it has observed it 


with tjie defective eye. If then the parti¬ 
cular distance from those parts to where the 
animal stood be measured, it may be known, 
from the proportion they bear to each other, 
in what degree the sight is impaired. 

An animal wanting a horn, or mad , or 
castrated, may be sacrificed .— If a person 
sacrifice an animal without a horn, it is law¬ 
ful -and so likewise where the horn is 
broken, or where the animal is mad or cas¬ 
trated.—Many, however, have said, that it 
is not lawful to sacrifice a mad animal, un¬ 
less it eat food , in the same manner as it is 
not lawful to sacrifice a Gurceen [the off¬ 
spring of a wolf and goat] unless it be fat. 
With rrgard to animals that want teeth, it 
is reported from Aboo Yoosaf that they may 
be lawfully sacrificed, provided they be able 
to chew.—or (according to another report) 
provided the greatest of their teeth be re¬ 
maining. Animals, however, that are born 
without an ear cannot lawfully be sacrificed. 
What is here said respects such blemishes 
as may have existed in the animal previous 
to the purchase of it : for if it be perfect at 
the time of purchase, and afterwards con¬ 
tract such a blemish as to render the sacri¬ 
fice of it unlawful, and the proprietor be 
rich, it is in that case incumbent on him to 
sacrifice another ; whereas, if he be poor, he 
may lawfully sacrifice the same. The reason 
of this is, that as an offering is incumbent 
on a rich man originally, and not on account 
of his purchase, the animal, therefore, which 
he buys is not particularly set aside for the 
offering ; whereas, on the contrary, an offer¬ 
ing not being incumbent on a poor man, 
except when he purchases an animal with 
that intent, the animal so purchased is there¬ 
fore particularly destined for the purpose; 
—and accordingly, our doctors hold that if 
an animal, purchased with a view to be 
offered, should die, it is incumbent on the 
proprietor, if he be rich, to substitute an¬ 
other, but not if he be poor ;—or, if the 
animal be either lost or stolen, and the pur¬ 
chaser, having bought another, should then 
recover the first, in >uch case it is incumbent 
on the proprietor, it he be rich, to ascritice 
one of them, whether it be the first bought 
or the second ; but if he be poor, he is under 
an obligation to sacrifice both. 

Any accident befalling the victim at the 
time of slaying it does not invalidate the 
sacrifice —If it should happen that the goat, 
having been turned over in order that the 
sacrifice might be performed, in the struggle 
breaks one of its legs, in that case, provided 
the sacrifice he immediately made it is law¬ 
ful and sufficient. So also, it is lawful, if 
the animal, in that situation, having re¬ 
ceived any hurt, should run away, and 
having been immediately and without delay 
taken, should then be sacrificed. Moham¬ 
med has likewise judged the sacrifice lawful, 
if, in this case, the animal should not be 
retaken until after some delayin opposi¬ 
tion to the opinion of Aboo Yoosaf. 

Goats, camels, and cows alone are lawful 
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in sacrifice. —It is not lawful to offer a Sacri¬ 
fice of any animal except a camel, a cow, 
or a goat ; for it it not recorded that the 
Prophet or any of his companions ever 
sacrificed others. Buffaloes, however, are 
lawful, as being of the species of a cow. 
Every animal of a mixed breed, moreover, 
is considered as of the same species with 
the mother. 

Age at which an animal is fit for samfice. 
The sacrifice is lawful of any animal of 
the three species above mentioned, although 
it be only a Sooner but not if vounger ; 
excepting, however, a sheep, which mav be 
sacrificed when a Judday, or so voting as to 
have no teeth ; and in this case our doctors 
have made it a condition that the sheep be 
of large stature, insomuch as to have the 
appearance of a Soonee at a little distance 
The period of Juddy in sheep (according 
to our doctors) is at the expiration of six 
months, and the commencement of the 
seventh The time of Soonee in goats or 
sheep is at the age of one vear , in cows, at 
the age of two ; and in cjmeis at the age of 
five years 

if one of seven joint sacnficet> die, the 
consent oj his heirs is requisite to the ‘.ccri- 
fice .—If seven persons purchase a cow for 
sacrifice, and one of them afterwards die, 
and his heirs desire the other six to sacrifice 
a cow on account of themselves, and on 
account of the dead, it is lawful ;—whereas 
if they sacrifice it without the consent of the 
heirs it is not lawful. 

If a Christian, or any person whose object 
is the flesh, and not the sacrifice, be a sharer 
with six ethers, the sacrifice is not lawful on 
the part of any 

Rules with respect to the disposal oj the 
flesh, Sec , of the victim. —It is lawful for a 
person, who offers a sacrifice, either to eat 
the fiesh, or to bestow it on whomsoever he 
please, whether rich or poor ; and he may 
also lay it up in store. 

It is most advisable that the third part 
of the flesh of a sacrifice be bestowed in 
charity. 

It is lawful either to bestow the skin of a 
sacrifice in charity, or to make any utensil 
of it, such as a bucket, sieve, or the like. It 
is likewise lawful to barter it for any un¬ 
consumable article that yields profit in its 
substance ;—but it it not allowable to barter 
it for any thing consumable, asvinegai, and 
suchlike. Flesh in these respects, u con¬ 
sidered in the same light as the skin, ac 
cording to the most authentic tiaditions 

If the flesh of a sacrifice be sold along 
with the skin of it for money, or ior any 
thing that is not pn fitable but in consump¬ 
tion, it is incumbent on the seller to devote 
the price to the poor ; and the sale is valid. 

It is not lawful to give a part of the 
sacrifice in payment to the butcher. 


•The sheep and the goat are held to be of 

the same species. 


It is abominable to take the wool of the 
victim and sell it before the sacrifice be 
performed ; but not after the sacrifice. In 
the same manner, it is abominable to milk 
the victim and sell the milk. 

It must be slam by the sacrificer, or in /m 
presence .—It i ■» most advisable that the 
persons who offers the sacrifice should him¬ 
self perform it, provided he be well ac¬ 
quainted with the method ; but if he should 
not be expert at it, it is then advisable that 
he take the assistance of another, and be 
present at the operation. 

A Kitahee may be employed to slay it, but 
not a Klagtan. —It is abominable to commit 
the slaying of the victim to a Kitabee. If, 
however, a person order a Kitabee to slay his 
victim, it is lawful. It is otherwise where u 
person orders a Magian, or worshipper of 
fire, to slav his victim, for this is inadmis¬ 
sible. 

Two persons s/avniti eac/j other's victim by 
mistake must make a mutual compensation. 
—Ip two persons commit a mistake, each 
slaying the offering of the other, it is law¬ 
ful ; and no compensation is on that account 
due from either. If, also, having erred in 
this manner, they should eat the flesh, and 
then discover the mistake, in this case it is 
requesite that they sanctify the act of each 
other, and sacrifice is then fulfilled If, on 
the contarary, they refuse to do so, and 
dispute the matter, each is in that case 
entitled to take a compensation for the value 
of the flesh of his offering from the other 
and must then bestow such compensation ui 
alms, as it is a return for the flesh of his 
offering : and the same rule also obtains 
where a person destroys the flesh of the 
offering of anothei. 

Case of sacrifice of an usuipeJ animal.- 
If a person usurp a goat and sacrifice it, he 
is in that case bound to compensate for its 
value, and his offering is thereby tendered 
valid ; because upon paying the compensation 
he is held to have been proprietor of the 
goat from the time of his having usurped it. 
It is otherwise where a person sacrifices a 
goat committed to him as a deposit ; for this 
is not valid ; because he is obliged to com¬ 
pensate for it (net on account of the animal, 
but) on account of the sacrifice, and hence 
his property in it is not established until 
after he has sacrificed it 


BOOK XLIV 

OP K1RAHEEAT OK ABOMINATIONS 

Difference of opinions concerning the 
extent of the term Makrooh .—The author of 
the Hedaya remarks that our doctors have 
disagreed concerning the extent in which 
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the term Makrooh* is to be received — 
Mohammed was of opinion that every thing 
Makrooh is unlawful ; hut as he could not 
draw any convincing argument from the 
sacred writings in favour of this opinion, he 
renounced the general application of un¬ 
lawfulness, with respect to such articles, and 
classed them under the particular description 
of Makrooh, or abominable. It is recorded, 
on the other hand, from Haneefa and Aboo 
Yoosaf, that Makrooh applies to any thing 
which, in its qualities, nearly approaches to 
unlawful, without being actually so.—This 
article is comprehended under a variety of 
heads or sections- 

Section I. 

Of Eating and Drinking 

It it abominable to eat the flesh or to drink 
the milk of an ass, or to fake the urine of a 
camel , unless medicinallv. — Haneefa has 
said that the flesh and milk of an ass, and 
the urine or a camel are abominable.—Ac¬ 
cording to Aboo Yoosaf the urine of a camel 
may be taken as a medicine ; but with 
respect to milk, it is a secretion from the 
blood, and is therefore subject to the same 
rule with the flesh of the animal from which 
it is produced. 

Or to use vessels of gold or silver.—I t is 
not allowable, either to men or women, to 
use a vessel of gold or silver in eating, 
drinking, or in keeping perfumes ; because 
the Prophet has said, with respect to any 
person who drinks out of a vessel of silver 
or gold, that "the fire of hell shall enter 
into his belly:** and it is also related, that 
a person having brought water for Aboo 
Hareefa in a silver vessel, he refused to 
drink, declaring that the Prophet had pro¬ 
hibited him from drinking out of such a 
vessel. The prohibition, therefore, being 
established with respect to drinking, it 
follows that the rule extends to the using of 
oils, and similar articles, that being in effect 
the same with drinking, since in both rases 
the use of a vessel of gold or silver is in¬ 
duced,—whence it is that the use of a 
golden or silver spoon is abominable, as also 
the use of a silver or golden bodk'n for 
drawing antimony along the eyelids, or of 
boxes for holding antimony, or any other 
thing, made of those metals. 

ft is allowable to use vessels of lead, glass, 
crystal, or agate. — The use of vessels of 
lead, glass, crystal, and agate, is permitted. 
Shafei maintains that those are abominable, 
because they resemble gold or silver in point 
of splendour. 

Or to drink out of vessels, or ride upon a ! 
saddle* or sit upon a chair or sofa, ornamented 
with gold or silver.—I t is allowable, accord¬ 
ing to Haneefa, to drink out of a wooden 


• Makrooh is the participle passive of 
Kuriha, to abominate ; this word is fre¬ 
quently taken in a milder sence ; and may 
relate to any thing improper or unbecoming. 


vessel ornamented with silver, provided the 
particular part to which the lip is applied be 
void of it. In the same manner, also, it is 
permitted to ride upon a saddle interwoven 
with silver, provided the space allotted for 
the seat be plain ; and this rule likewise 
holds with reepect to a couch or 9ofa. —Ac¬ 
cording to Aboo Yoosaf, on the contrary, all 
those are abominable.—From Mohammed 
there are two traditions on this point; one 
corresponding with the opinion of Haneefa, 
and the other with that of Aboo Yoosaf. 
After the same manner they have disagreed 
concerning the use of a vessel or chair 
adorned both with gold and silver ; con¬ 
cerning swords mosques, frames of glasses, 
and books, when they are ornamented either 
with gold or silver ; and also concerning 
stirrups, bridles, or cruppers of that de¬ 
scription.—These differences of opinion, 
however, exist only where the gold and 
silver is so applied, in any of these cases, 
that it is to be separated only by means of 
some difficult process : but the gilding of 
things, either with gold or silver, in such a 
manner as to require art to separate it, is 
unanimously allowed.---The argument of the 
two disciples is that the use of one part of a 
vessel includes the use of the whole ; where¬ 
fore they hold it equally abominable as if 
the part applied to use were like vise of gold 
or silver. Haneefa, on the other hand, 
argues that ornaments of gold or silver, 
when not applied to use, are merely appen¬ 
dages, and therefore not to be regarded ; 
whence the use of the article is allowable, in 
the same manner as wearing a garment 
which is trimmed with slik, or a ring which 
has a piece of gold set in it. 

The information of an infidel may be 
credited with regard to the lawfulness of 
any particular food. —If a person send his 
servant, or a hireling, being a Magian, to 
purchase meat, and he purchase meat ac¬ 
cordingly , and acquaint his master that he 
had bought it from a Jew. a Christian, ora 
Mussulman, it is lawful for him [the master] 
to eat the food so purchased : because the 
word of an infidel is creditable in all matters 
of a temporal nature, as he is presumed to 
be possessed of reason, and falsehood is 
prohibited in his religion : besides, there is 
a necessity for believing his assertion in 
temporal concerns, from their frequent oc¬ 
currence. If, on the contrary, the servant 
inform his master, that j' he’ purchased the 
meat from an infidel who is not a scripturist, 
and it was slain by one who was neither a 
scripturist nor a Mussulman,** it is in that 
case unlawful for the master to eat the flesh 
so purchased ; for as the word of an infidel 
is credited with respect to the legality of 
meat, it is credited with respect to the ille¬ 
gality, in a superior degree. 

A present may be accepted by the hands of 
a slave or an infant. —If a slave, either male 
or female, or an infant, should carry some¬ 
thing to a person, saying, r *such anone has 
sent this to you as a present/' in that case 
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'the person may justljTcredit the information, unknown character may be believed in 
as it is a frequent custom to send presents matters of a spiritual nature 
by such messengers, In the same manner, The word of an upright person , whether 
if either of these should intimate to a slave .freeman or slave, maybe taken in spiritual 
that his master had given him a licence to , matters.- —The word of a freeman or slave, 
trade, he is allowed, accordingly, to accept whether male or female, is admitted in 
of it ; because it is perhaps impossible for ; spiritual concerns, provided they be up- 
them to bring witnesses to attest the inten- i right ; for, in consequence of integrity, 
tion of the master, whence, if there word veracity preponderates; and this is a cause 
were not credited, it would occasion an ' of belief.—I t is to be observed, that what 
obstruction to business, and an unnecessary \ was before related ; of licensing a slave to 
restraint amongst mankind.—It is related, trade, sending presents and messages, and 
in the JamaSagheer, that where a slave girl the like, are of the class of temporal matters; 
come9 to a person and says, "my master has as is also the investing of another with the 
sent me as a piesent to you," it is lawful for pouerof agency.—Information, on the con- 
that person to accept of her. , trary, concerning the impurity of water (for 

The word of a reprobate maybe taken in \ instance) is a matter of a spiritual nature, 
all temporal concerns, but not in spiritual , In this instance, therefore, if the former be 
matters.—I n all temporal concerns the word an upright Mussulman, the person who 
of a reprobate* may be taken ; but in receives the information is at liberty; in 
matters of a spiritual nature the word of an , performing his purification, to substitute 
upright man only is to be credited. The i sand for the water, in the manner ofteyum- 
reason of this distinction i* f that affairs of a , mim.f and must not perform it with the 
temporal nature are of frequent occurrence water “If, on the contrary, the informer be 
amongst every sect of men ; whence if, in the a profligate, or of unknown character, it is 
transaction of them, anything more than incumbent on the person who receives the 
maturity of age and sanity of intellect (such information to consider the matter delibe- 
as integrity, &c.) were required, it would j rately ; when, provided he conclude the in¬ 
occasion a restriction in business : to obviate , former to be a person of veracity, he must 
which ; the word of one person, in such case, » perform teyummim instead of ablution—(In 
is creditable, whether that person be virtuous this case, however, he should use the pre- 
or dissolute, a Mussulman or an infidel, a caution of first pouring out a little of the 
man ora woman. Concerns of a spiritual water, and may then perform teyummim ; 
nature, on the contraiv, are not of such j whereas, if the informer be of an upright 
frequent occurrence; hence it is requisite ' character, as there is in that case no suspicion 
that in relation to them a greater caution be • of falsehood; the pouring out the water by 
used. The word, therefore, of none but an I way of precaution, is entirely unnecessary.) 
upright Mussulman is admissible in spiritual | —If, on the contrary, the result ofhU reflec- 
xnatters ; because an unjust man lies under ; * 10n be thf information was false, he 
a suspicion of falsehood ; and an infidel, as ! must perform ablution, but not teyummim 
not following the law himself, has no right i with the water. This is what the law en- 
of enforcing it upon others. The oase is joins; but in this case also it is a requisite 
different with respect to temporal matters ; precaution that, after ablution ; he perform 
for an infidel is permitted to reside in a teyummim, as the judgment he has formed 
Mussulman terrirory purely on account of j n this case is entirely from conjecture. It 
his temporal business, for which he would be \* a l fiC J 10 be observed that legality and 
incapacitated if his word in temporal matters ; illegality arc considered as of a spiritual 

were to be rejected. From this necessity, 1 nature where they affect not the property of 

therefore, credit is given to it. any person, where, on the contrary, the 

And the same of a person of unknown I testimony of one upright person tends to 
character.—A person, also, whose character injure the property of another, it is not in 
is unknown is considered in the same light such case of any weight;—as where, for 
as an unjust man or reprobate ; and his instance, an upright person testifies that a 
word relative to matters of faith is in- certain person has married his own foster- 
admissible. It is. however, related in the sister; in which case his testimony is not 
Zabir Rawayet, that suspicion and probable creditable, as tending to hurt the property 
conjecture are the grounds on which it is of the husband, inasmuch as he would be 

lawful to determine in this pointin other deprived of the effects of the woman, to 

words, practice must accord with the con- which the marriage had entitled him or 
jectuxe which appears most probable or best where a person informs another, who had 
supported. There is also another tradition purchased a slave girl, that she is his own 
from Haneefa, that the word of a person of foster-sister, or that she is a free woman. 

It is laudable to accept an invitation to a 
- - — - marriage-feast, notwithstanding any irre- 

* Arab, Fasik, in opposition to Adi], a just ~ 
or upright person.—The distinction between * Arab, Adil; in opposition to Fasik. 

these terms has been fully explained else- t For a further explanation of this* §t 

whftrc. Vol. I. p. 109. 
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guIaritiVs which may be practised there .—If 
a person be invited to a marriage-feast, and, 
upon going there, observe the company to be 
engaged in wanton amusement, or in singing, j 
still it is laudable in him to sit down and | 
partake of the entertainment ; for the ac- J 
ceptance of such invitation is strictly or¬ 
thodox, as the Prophet has said, "whosoever 
refuses an invitation is certainly not obedient 
to me.*'—He is not, therefore, to leave. the 
entertainment on account of any irregularities 
committed by others ; in the same manner 
as, at the ceremony of a funerel prayer, a 
person is not to absent himself, although 
peoole hirod for the purpose of lamentation 
mav there be present.—If, however, he have 
power to prohibit these irregularities, it is 
incumbent on him to exert it : but if he 
possess not such power, he must then re¬ 
main with patience.—This is where the 
person invited is not a Mooktidda, # or holy 
rnan : for, if such a person should be present 
and have it not in his power to restrain these 
irregularities, it is then incumbent on him 
to withdraw, as his presence in such a place 
shows a relaxation of religion. If also, 
irregularities be committed during the time 
of eating, it is improper that any person 
should remain there, whether he be a Mook- 
tiddaornot; God having orohibited us, in 
the Koran, from sitting in company with 
the wicked. All this proceeds on the sup¬ 
position of the invited person being actually 
present at the marriage-feast, before he is 
aware of those irregulaties. 

[/nless those irregularities be knoum be/ore- 
hand.— For if he be previously aware of 
«uch irregularities being practised, it is in¬ 
cumbent on him to stay away, whether he 
be a Mooktidda or otherwise. ! 

Section //. 

Of Dress 

Women may dress in silk; but men must i 
not —A dress of silk is not lawful r or men ; J 
but women are permitted to wear it ; for it 
is related bv several of the companions of j 
the Prophet, of whom was Alee in particular, 
that one day the Prophet appeared with a 
piece of silk in one hand, and of gold in the 
other, and said, "Both these arc prohibited 
to the men of my tribe, but are lawful to the 

WOMEN." 

Farther than what is merely ornamental. 
A small quantity of silk, such as. three 
or four fingers breadth, used as a fringe or j 
border to a garment, or applied to any such I 
purpose, is allowable ; because it is related | 
that the Prophet prohibited the wearing of 
silk, excepting a shred of the breadth of 


• Literally, an exemplary person, as being 
eminent for sanctity of character.—whence 
the term is applied to priests, or other per¬ 
sons who exercise a holv office.—-The Persians 
term such a person a Peishwa, or one who 
lands the way. 


three or four fingers in a garment; and it 
is moreover related, that the Pr < phet wore 
a robe with an edging of silk to it, 

A pillow of silk is allowable. — According 
to Haneefa, it is allowable to make a pillow 
of silk, and to sleep upon it. The two dis¬ 
ciples, on the contrary, hold this to be abom¬ 
inable ; and the same difference of opinion 
obtains concerning making curtains of silk, 
and hanging them upon doors- The arguments 
of the two disciples on this point are twofold. 
First, the use of silk in general is prescribed 
bv the Prophet. Secondly, the making of pil¬ 
lows and curtains of silk is a custom of the 
proud ; and the imitation of such is forbidden. 
—The argument of Haneefa, on the other 
hand, is that the Prophet sat upon a pillow 
of silk ; and that there was one laid upon 
the sofa of Abdoola I bn Abbas. 

And a dress of silk to warriors.— It is 
allowed to warriors, in the opinion of the 
two disciples, to wear a dress of silk or satin 
in the time of war ; because there is a tra- 
dition, recorded by Shaaby, that the Prophet 
permitted the wear of silk during the time 
of battle. Moreover, it is in a manner neces¬ 
sary, as being best adapted to counteract the 
hard pressure of armour, and tending to 
excite horror in the eyes of the enemy. 
Haneefa, on the contrary, holds this to be 
abominable, because the traditions which 
point out its illegality are absolute, without 
distinguishing between any particular period 
or juncture, such as war, or the like; and 
the necessity may be answered in a dress of 
Makhloot.—that is having the wool of silk, 
and the warp of anything else. Besides, 
silk, and every other thing that is proscribed, 
becomes allowable in no case but that of 
necessity and with respect to the tradition 
recorded by Shaaby, it alludes to dress of 
Makhloot. 

Or of mixed cloth—A garment of cloth, 
the woof of which consists of silk, and the 
warp of anything else, such as wool or cot¬ 
ton, is allowable to wear during war, because 
of its being necessary : but it is abominated 
at any other junction because then there fa 
no necessity for it. The same rule also 
obtains with respect to cloth of which the 
warp is silk and the woof wool or cotton ; 
and for the same reason. 

Seation III. 

Of Ornaments , 

Men are not to wear ornaments of gold 
or silver , except on signet-rings, girdles , and 
swords — Men are prohibited from the use of 
ornaments of gold, such as rings, and the 
like, because of a saying of the Prophet to 
that effect. Ornaments of silver are like¬ 
wise unlawful ; because silver is, in effect, 
the same as gold. An exception, however, 
is made with respect to signet-rings, girdles, 
or swords ; the use of silver in ornamenting 
those being approved.—In the Jama Sagheer, 
it is related that silver rings only should be 
used: whence it mav he inferred that rinse 
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of stone, iron, or brass, are forbidden. It is 
also related, that, the Prophet on seeing a 
ring of brass upon the finger of a man, said, 
"I perceive the smell of an image and 
again, that having seen, upon the finger of 
another person, a ring of iron, he &poke to 
him thus, "I see upon your finger the orna¬ 
ment of the people of hell,"—What is here 
said respects the circular hoop, and not the 
setting or beazel of the ring. Hence it is 
lawful that the setting be of stone. It is 
proper, however, that men, in wearing rings, 
turn the setting or beazel towards the palm 
of the hand, and women otherwise, because, 
with respect to them, rings are considered as 
ornaments.—Sovereigns and judges, more¬ 
over, wear rings, only as having occasion to 
seal with them ; but with respect to other 
people, it is most advisable that they never 
wear rings, as a like reason does not operate 
with them. 

The setting of a ring may be of gold .— If 
a piece of gold be inserted in the .netting of 
a ring, it is allowable ; for, in that case, the 
gold is cnly a dependant on the ring, in the 
same manner as a shred of silk upon a gar¬ 
ment 

Gold is not to be used in any cases of neces¬ 
sity, where silver will answer equally well .— 
It is forbidden, in the opinion of Haneefa, 
to bind the teeth* with a thread of gold. Mo¬ 
hammed, on the other hand, maintains that 
this practice is unobjectionable. Of Aboo 
Yoosaf there are two opinions recorded ; one 
corresponding with the opinion of Haneefa, 
and the other with that of Mohammed. The 
two disciples, in support of their opinion, 
quote the case of Arifja the son of Assad, 
who, having lost his nose by a wound he 
received at the battle of Goolab, made a 
false one of silver, which occasioning a very 
offensive smell, the Prophet commanded him 
to make another of gold. The argument of 
Haneefa is, that gold is in its nature unlaw¬ 
ful whence the use of it is allowable only 
in a case of necessity ; and as the necessity 
may in general be equally well answered by 
substituting silver, gold therefore remains 
subject to its original state [of prohibition] : 
this necessity, however, could not be an¬ 
swered, in the case cf Arifja, but by a sub¬ 
stitution of gold, because of the silver 
occasioning a nauseous smell. 

In/ants must not be sumptously appa¬ 
relled — It is abominable in any person to 
clothe has infant child in a dress of silk, 
with ornaments of gold ; for, since that dress 
is proved to be prohibited to men, they are 
consequently forbidden to dress others in it; 
in the same manner as it is unlawful to give 
wine to drink, because of the illegality of 
drinking it. 

Vain superfluities are not allowable*— The 
custom of keeping handkerchiefs, as is fre- 


* This possibly means where a suppositi¬ 
tious tooth is placed in the head to supply the 
loss of one. 


1 quently practiced, is abominable. Many, 
j however, hold that it is allowable, if done 
fiom motives of necessity. This is approved: 

■ for the practice is abominable only when 
done ostentatiously, in the same manner as 
, the mode of sitting with the knees on a line 
< wi'h the chin, and the hands folded round 
the legs. 

It is allowable to bind the finger with a 
| string, or a ring, with a view to aid the 
memory concerning some business relative 
to another person. 

Section IV. 

Of the Commerce of the Sexes ; and of 
looking at or touching any Person. 

Men must not look at strange women , ex¬ 
cept in the face, hand , or foot —It is not 
permitted for a man to look at strange women, 
except in the face, and palm of the hands, 
which is allowable, because women being 
frequently concerned in business with man, 
such as giving taking, See., it would there¬ 
fore subject them to great inconvenience if 
these parts were veiled, whence there is a 
necessity for leaving them bare.—It is re¬ 
ported, from Haneefa, that it is allowable 
to look at the feet of a woman; because of 
| there being sometimes occasion for it. From 
Aboo Yoosaf there is a tradition that the 
seeing of the shoulder is likewise allowed; 
because that, from the influence of custom, 
it is left exposed. If, however, a man be 
not secure from the impulse of lust, it is 
not allowable to look even at the face of a 
1 woman, except in cases of absolute neces- 
| sity. 

A man (if young) must not touch a strange 
woman. —It is not lawful for a man to touch 
the hand of a strange woman, notwithstand¬ 
ing he have a control over his lust ; because 
the Prophet has said, "whosoever toucheth 
a strange woman, shall be scorched in the 
hand with hot cinders on the day of judg¬ 
ment*’—This, however, proceeds on a sup¬ 
position of the woman being young ; for if 
she be old, insomuch as to be insensible to 
lust, in that case it is lawful to t >uch her at 
the time of salutation. The case is similar 
where the man, being old, is insensible to 
nassion himself, and not such as to excite it 
in the woman he touches. 

A female infant may be touched or looked 
at. —It is lawful to touch or look at a young 
girl insensible of the carnal appetite ; as in 
that case there is no apprehension of seduc¬ 
tion. 

Rules to be observed by a magistrate with 
respect to woman, when acting in his judicial 
capacity or by a witness. —A Kazee may 
look in the face of a strange woman, when 
he passes a decree upon her, notwithstanding 


* Meaning, that when a person sits in the 
manner so described, from ostentation, it i* 
abominable, but that it is allowable when 
done with a view to obtain rest. 
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there be an apprehension of lust; because 
he is under a necessity of so doing, for the 
purpose of expediting his decrees, in order 
that the rights of mankind may sustain no 
injuty.—Witnesses also, are under the same 
necessity, in order to their giving evidence ; 
and hence it is lawful for them likewise to 
look in the face of a strange woman, where 
they are desirous of giving evidence concern 
ing her.—With respect, however, to looking 
merely in order to bear testimony, it is cer¬ 
tain that this is not allowable where there is 
any apprehension of lust, since others might 
be found free from such influence ; which 
argument does not apply at the time of actu¬ 
ally giving evidence, 

A woman be looked at with a view to 
marriage.--A man may without blame look 
on a woman whom he has an inclination to 
marry, notwithstanding he knows that it 
will inflame his passion 

Rules to be observed by a physician in 
prescribing for women.—-A physician, in 
administering to a strange woman, is per¬ 
mitted to lopk at the part affected It is, 
however, most advisable that he instruct 
another woman how to apply the remedy, as 
the circumstance of an individual of one 
sex looking at another of the same is of less 
consequence. If he should not be able to 
procure a fit woman to instruct, it is in that 
case incumbent on him to cover all the mem¬ 
bers of the woman, leaving exposed only the 
particular part affected, when he may look 
towards it ; refraining from it however as 
much as possible, since anything the 
sufferance of which is prompted by neces¬ 
sity, ought to be exercised with as much re¬ 
striction as the circumstances of the case 
will admit—In the same manner also, it is 
lawful for a man, in administering a gly*ter 
to a man, to look at the proper part 

A man may view or touch anx pa it oj 
,mother man , except his nakedness -One 
man may. without blame, look at any part 
of another, except from beneath the navel 
up to the knee ; because the Prophet has 
said, “the nakedness of a man is from the 
navel to the knee and as, in another tradi¬ 
tion, if is said, “from beneath the navel," it 
may thence be inferred that the navel is not 
included, but that the knee is so,—Still, 
however, in this a gradation is observed ; 
for the exposure of the knee is of less con¬ 
sequence than that of the thigh, as on the 
other hand the exposure of the thigh is not 
so bad as that of the positive nakedness, or 
genitals ; wherefore a person is to be re¬ 
roved mildly when he leaves his knee 
are ; to be treated more harshly when he 
covers not his thigh ; and, in the case of 
exposing his genitals, must be compelled by 
punishment to cover them. 

Every part of a man, which it is proper 
for another to look at, may likewise, without 
blame, be touched by him ; for the sight and 
the touch of those parts of a man which are 
not nakedness are considered in the same 
light. 


i A tyoman also, may look at any part of a 
j man except his nakedness {prowded she be 
free from lust.)— Women may lawfully look 
at a man, except m the space from the navel 
' to the knee ; provided, however, they be 
secure from lust; for men and women are 
conMocred as alike, in looking at part-' not 
private, the same in looking at a dress or 
a quadruped. (In the Mabsoot, under the 
head of Hermaphrodites, it is related that a 
woman looking at a strange man resembles a 
\ man looking at his female relation in which 
case it is unlawful that he look at her back 
or bellv, # lest he thereby excite lust.) — If, 
however, a Ionian be inflamed with lust, 
or harbour a stiong suspicion that looking at 
a man would cicate it, or be in any degree 
doubtful about it, in either of these cases it 
in most becoming that she shut her eyes, and 
1 avoid looking at a strange man ; and if a 
man also be thus circumstanced, it is incum¬ 
bent on him to close his eyes, nor must he 
look at a strange woman ; because lust having 
great power over women, is considered as 
always operating upon them ; and when 
men are also subject to a passion of that, 
nature, it exists then on the part of both ; 
and this in a weighty reason for rendering 
their looking at each other illegal. It is 
otherwise where the woman is influenced 
and not the man, for then there is not an 
equally cogent reason to render it unlawful, 
one party only being in that case inflamed 
with lust. 

Or at any such part of another woman .— 
\ woman is permitted to look at any part 
of another except from under the navel to 
the knee. This is according to one tradition 
of Haneefa ; but according to another tradi¬ 
tion, the looking of one woman at another 
of her sex, is the same as that of a man at 
his female relation ; that is, they are hot 
permitted to look at the back or belly. 
The first tradition is. however, the most 
authentic 

A man may view his wife or his slave m 
any part.—I t is lawful for a man to look at 
his slave girl in any part, provided he be 
not related to him within the prohibited de¬ 
gree* ; and also at his wife in any part, even 
in the pudenda, if he please ; because the 
Prophet has said, ’* shut your eyes from all 
excepting your wives and female slaves ’’ 

■ Nevertheless, it is most becoming that a huB- 
band and wife should neither of them look 
, at the genital parts of the other, as the Pro¬ 
phet has said, "when ye copulate with wo* 
; men of your own tribe, you must conceal as 
1 much as possible ; and be not then naked, 
' as that savours too much of the custom of 
1 asses/' 

A man may look at the person of hi* kins- 
| woman .— It is lawful for a man to look at 
j his female relation cither in the face, head, 
1 breast, shoulder, or legs : for as it is usual 


* The reason of this is explained here¬ 
after. 
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with relations to visit one another without 
any previous intimation, and unattended 
with any retinue, and as women, in their 
house, generally wear a dress adapted to 
service, if, therefore, the sight of these parts 
were culpable, it would impose too great re¬ 
straint upon them. It is different with re¬ 
spect to other parts ; and hence proceeds the 
illegality of looking at the back or belly. (It 
is proper to observe that by the term rela¬ 
tion [Mohrim], as here used, it to bs under* 
stood any person between whom and the be¬ 
holder marriage is utterly and perpetually 
illegal, in consequence of affinity by either 
blood or marriage ) 

Male and female relations may touch each 
other (if there he no apprehension of passion.) 
—Every part in a relation which it is lawful 
to look at may likewise be touched ; unless, 
however, there be a dread of its inflaming the 
passion of either, in which case neither the 
sight nor the touch is approved. 

Or sit in private of travel together .— 
There is no impropriety in a man sitting in 
private with his female relation, or travelling ! 
with her ; because the Prophet has said, ‘‘No j 
woman shall travel more than three days 
and three nights, unless accompanied by her 
husband, or her relation ; and if, in this case i 
ths woman should have occasion to mount 
upon, or descend from a horse the man may 
then, m assisting her, without blame, touch 
her back or belly, if covered, and provided he 
be sure of his passion, but otherwise he mrst 
beware of touching her.” 

A man may look at the female slave of ano¬ 
ther, in the same manner as at his kinswoman. 
—Every part which it is lawful for a man to 
look at in his female relation, may likewise be 
viewed by him in the female slave of another, 
whether she be an absolute slave, a Modab- 
bira a Mokatiba, or an Am-Walid ; for as a 
slave is necessitated to wear clothes adapted 
to servile employments, that she may dis¬ 
charge the business of her master, and attend 
upon his guests, her condition without the 
house is therefore the same, in relation to 
stranger, as that of a free woman without 
the house, in regard to her kinsman.—With 
respect to privacy, or travelling with the fe¬ 
male slave of another, many have said that it 
is allowed, in the same manner as in the case 
of a female relation.—Some however, declare 
it improper, as not being justified by neces¬ 
sity. Mohammed; in the Mabsoot, has said 
that the assisting of a female to ascend or 
descend from a horse is approved, provided 
it be in a case o r necessity. 

And may also touch her with a view to 
purchase —It is permitted to a man to touch 
a female slave when he has an inclination to 
buy her, notwithstanding he may be appre¬ 
hensive of lust. It is so related in the 
abridgment ofKadoorec; and Muhammad, 
in the Jama Sagheer, has given a similar 
absolute opinion in this case, without making 
any exceptions as to the circumstance of lust. 
The two disciples, on the other hand, main¬ 
tain that although, on account of necessity. 


it be proper fora person to look at a slave 
girl when he is about to purchase her, not¬ 
withstanding it may be the means of in¬ 
flaming his passion, still it is improper to 
touch her when under the impulse of pas¬ 
sion, or where there is a probability of its 
being excited. In case of an exemption 
from passion, however, they hold it allow¬ 
able either to touch or took at her. 

An adult female slave must be put in a 
decent habit. — When a female slave arrives 
at maturity, it is improper to leave her in 
drawers only : on the contrary, it is requi¬ 
site that she have two clothes, in order that 
her back and belly may be covered, as these, 
with regard to her, may be considered as 
privy parts It is moreover reported, from 
Mohammed, that when a female slave reaches 
the age of puberty, she must not be exposed 
in drawers only as that may occasion lust. 

An eunuch or hermaphrodite is the same 
as a man with respect to those lules. —A 
Khasee, or simple eunuch, is considered in 
the same light with a man, whence anything 
prohibited to a man is so likewise to him, for 
he possesses virility, and is not disabled from 
copulation : and the same, also, of a Majboob 
or complete eunuch ; for he is likewise capable 
of friction, and has the powei of passing 
semen ; and so likewise of an hermaphrodite, 
as he is merely a defective man. 

A male slave must not view his mistress 
but in the face or hands— It is not lawful 
for a male slave to view his mistress, except 
in the face, or palm of the hands, in the 
same manner as a strangers. Malik main¬ 
tains that a slave is in the predicament of a 
kinsman within the prohibited degrees (and 
| such also is the opinion of Shafei); because 
his mistress is subject to his entering her 
; apartment frequently without intimation. 

The arguments of our doctors are, that the 
t slave is a man neither related to her as a 
' kinsman nor husband ; that he is liable to 
be influenced by a passion towards her, as 
| marriage may eventually he lawful between 
i them (that is, in case of his emancipation); 

1 and that there is no necessity for his ap- 
, proaching het without leave, as the business 
of a slave properly lies without the house. 

A man may gratify his passion with his 
> female slave in whatever way he pleases. 
j —It is lawful for a man to perform the act of 
j Azil* with his female slave without her con¬ 
sent, whereas he cannot lawfully do so by his 
wife unless with her permission.—The rea¬ 
son of this is that the Prophet has forbidden 
the act of Azil with a free woman without 
, her consent, but has permitted it to a master 
j in the case of his female slave. Besides, 
carnal connexion is the right of a free woman 
for the gratifying of her passion, and the 
| propagation of cl ildren (whence it is that 
i a wife is at liberty to reject a husband who 
| is an eunuch omnipotent) ; whereas a slave 


• * For a definition of Azil, see Vol. I. 
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possesses no suflli right.—A man, therefore, 
is not at liberty to injure the right of his 
wife, whereas a master is absolute with 
respect to his slave. If, also, a man should 
marry the female slave of another, he must 
not perform the act of Azil with her without 
the consent of her master. 

Section V . 

(Jf Istibra, of writing for Ike Purification 
of Women. 

A man must not have connexion with his 
purchased female slave until one term of her 
(toureses have elaps'd .— A man, when he pur¬ 
chases a female slave, is not permitted cither 
to enjoy her, or to touch, or kiss her, or look 
at her pudenda, in lust, until after her Istibra, 
or purification from her next ensuing coursos; 
for when the captives taken in the battle of 
Autass wore brought thence, the Prophet 
ordained that no man should have carnal 
connexion with pregnant women until after 
their delivery, or with others untit after 
one menstruation; which evinces that the 
abstinence so enjoined is incumbent on a 
proprietor: and further, that tho occurrence 
of right of property and of possession is tho 
occasion of its being incumbent, Tho end 
proposed in tins regulation is, that it may 
be ascertained whether conception has not 
already taken place in the womb, in order 
that tho issue may not be doubtful. 

B,U this rule' operates onty on the pur- 
chaser , not on the seUer .— Abstinence until 
after purification is incumbent on tho buyer, 
but not on the seller ; for the true reason of 
its necessity is tho dcsiro of copulation ; and 
as the buyer is presumed to possess this de¬ 
sire, and not tho seller, the observance of it 
ih therefore enjoined him, and not tho other. 
If, moreover, desire be an internal operation 
of the mind, the obligation of the law in 
this particular, rests upon the argument of 
such desire. Now the more power of com¬ 
mitting the carnal act is an argument of 
the desire for such act; and as this power is 
established only by property and possession 
it follows that property and possession are 
the occasions of this obligation of abstinence. 

_This law, therefore, extends to a right of 

property, in all its different modes of being 
acquired, Buch as by purchase, donation, 


*A phraseology runs throughout this sec¬ 
tion which renders the translation of it into 
English particularly difficult, as the precise 
meaning of the term Istibra cannot be ex¬ 
pressed by any single word in our language. 
—The best Arabic Iexioons define Istibra to 
signify “ the purification of the womb.”— 
The term, however, must here bo received 
in a more involved t sense ; for Istibra does 
not, in faot, mean simply purification, but a 
desire of, or {as rendered in the text) a wait, 
ing for purification; for which reason the 
translator renders it purification, or absti¬ 
nence, as beat suits the context. 
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legacy, inheritance, covenants, &c., whence 
it iij that this abstinence is enjoined upon 
a person, who bifys a female slave, either 
from an infant, or a woman, or from a slave 
licensed to trade, * or from a person who is 
by law prohibited from having any carnal 
connexion with her. In the same manner 
also, this abstinence is incumbent where a 
person buys a female slave who is a virgin ; 
for the law proceeds according to the proof 
of the cause which prompted it, and not 
according to the proof of the propriety or 
expediency, as these relate to what is in¬ 
ternal and unknown. 

In the purchase of a menstruous female 
slave, the purchaser must wait for another 
complete term .—Ir a person purchase a 
female slave during her menstruation, no 
regard is paid to this menstruation with 
respect to determining the abstinence.*)- In 
the samo manner, also no regard is paid to 
a menstruation which occurs between the 
time of taking possession and the time of 
the right of property being established, by 
purchase, or the like;—and so likewise, re¬ 
gard is nut paid to tho delivery of a female 
slave between tho establishment of a right 
of property in her, and the act of taking 
possession (contrary, however, to the opinion 
of Aboo Yousuf). The reason of this is, that 
tho occurrence of right of property and pos¬ 
session is the cause of purification being re¬ 
quired ; and the obligation of observing the 
purification is an effect of property ana pos¬ 
session ; and the effect cannot take place be¬ 
fore the occurrence of the cause. The same 
rule holds with regard to such menstruous 
purgations as may happen previous to the 
procuring of sanction, in the case of an un¬ 
authorized sale of a female slave, notwith¬ 
standing the purchaser may be seised of her ; 
—and so likewise, where the courses happen 
after the seisin in the case of an illegal con« 
tract of sale, and before the slave is pur¬ 
chased by a valid contract; for in none of 
all these do tho present courses deter, 
mine tho abstinence. 

.4 person purchasing his partner's share in 
a female slave must wai tuntil her next puri* 
fication . Abstinence is requisite in the 
case of a partnership female slave, where 
one of two partners purchases the other** 
share: for here the cause is complete, and 
upon the completion of the cause the effect 
takes place. 

Other rules to be observed respecting female 
slaves .—ly a person purohase a Magian 
female slave, or receive her in donation, and 


* The slave licensed to trade is, in this 
ease, supposed to have been prohibited from 
cohabiting with the slave, as the goods he 
sells or purchases are presumed to be the 
property of another, namely, his master. 

•f Arab, Fee babul Istibra; (literally) “Jn- 
point of purification,” moaning that pnri- 
fioation requisite to determine the abstinence, 
imposed on the purchaser of a female slav 
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she, after his taking possession of her, have 
her courses, and then become a Muslima,— 
or, if a person purchase a female slave, ‘and 
make her a Mokatiba, and she, after his 
taking possession of her, having voided her 
courses, prove unable to discharge her ran¬ 
som,—such courses are sufficient to establish 
the requisite purification, in either of these 
cases, as having happened after the occur¬ 
rence of the cause for waiting, namely, right 
of property and possession. 

In cases where a female slave, having 
eloped, returns to her master,—or, having 
been taken away, or hired out, is restored,— 
or, having been pawned, is redeemed,— 
abstinence is not requisite, for the cause of 
it (namely, the acquisition of property and 
possession) does not exist in either instance. 

Where the carnal act is unlawful , all 
incentives to it are prohibited. —In every 
case where abstinence is enjoined, and car¬ 
nal connexion prohibited, all sorts of allure* 
dents and dalliance, such as kissing and 
hugging, are likewise prohibited, as these 
lead to the commission of unlawful acts. 
Add to this, the possibility of their being 
committed on the property of another, as 
may happen if the slave prove with child 
and the seller lay claim to her. (It is 
reported from Mohammed that dalliance 
with a captive slave girl is lawful.) 

Pregnant women are purified by delivery % 
and immature females by the lapse of one 
month. —The purification of a pregnant fe¬ 
male slave is established by her delivery, and 
that of a girl in whom the menses have not 
yet appeared, by the lapse of a month, that 
space being, with respect to such an one, a 
substitute for the courses, in the same man¬ 
ner as holds in the case of a woman under 
Edit.* If, however, the menstrual blood 
should discharge itself before the expiration 
of the month, the purification by lapse of 
time is annulled, because of the ability with 
respect to the original circumstance, prior 
to accomplishing the object of the substi¬ 
tute. 

Rule respecting adult females not subject 
to the courses.— If the courses be delayed in 
a female slave who is of age to be subject to 
them, it is in that case requisite to refrain 
from any carnal connexion with her, until 
it appear that she is not pregnant, when it 
becomes lawful to cohabit with her. Cl his 
opinion is quoted from Haneefa, in the Zahir 
Rawayet, without specifying any particular 
term.) 

Devices used to elude the abstinence re • 
quirei. —It is allowable, according to Aboo 
Yoosaf, to elude the abstinence by the prac¬ 
tice of a device ; in opposition to the opinion 
of Mohammed. The arguments of each on 


•See Edit, Vol. t., p. 128.—There seems 
here to be a small mistake in the text, as the 
Edit of a female slave not subject to the 
courses is determined by the lapse of a month 

and an half. 


this point have been already detailed under 
the head of Shaffa.—The opinion of Aboo 
Yoosaf has been adopted by Razees in their 
decisions, where it has appeared that the 
seller had not cohabited with the slave from 
the period of hor courses antecedent to the 
salo;—*and, according to the opinion of Mo¬ 
hammed, when the contrary has been proved. 
The device which may be practised in « case 
where the purohaser is not married to a 
free woman,* is that ho may first marry the 
slave, and then purchase her.—If, on the 
contrary, he be already married to a free 
wopian, the device in that case is that the 
seller, previous to the salo, or the purchaser, 
before taking possession, give the slave in 
marriage to another person (who must, how¬ 
ever, be one in whom they oan confide, that he 
will not cohabit with her, and that he will 
divorce her), and then, that the party pur¬ 
chase the slave, in tho former instance, or 
take possession of her, in tho latter,—and 
the husband divorce hor:—because as tho 
purchaser was at any rate prohibited from 
cohabiting with the slave at the time when 
the cause of tho abstinence first operated 
(that is, when he first acquired property and 
possession), no abstinence is therefore re¬ 
quired after she did become lawful to him, 
as regard is paid to the time and circum¬ 
stances under which tho cause takes place ;— 
in the same manner as where a person pur¬ 
chases and takes possession of a slave who is 
in her Edit,—in which case, upon the expi¬ 
ration of the term of Edit, abstinence is 
no longer required, since in this cas e the 
slave was nor lawful to the purchaser at the 
time of the cause taking place. 

A person pronouncing Zihar must entirely 
abstain from his wife until he have made, 
expiation .—It is not lawful for a person who 
has given abusive language to his wife.J 
cither to look at her pudenda in lust, or to 
cohabit with her, or to kiss or touch her 
until such time as ho have performed expi. 
tion ; because, as it is unla w f u l for him to 
copulate with her until after expiation, it is, 
consequently, unlawful thai he enter into* 
dalliances with her, since the cause of an 
illegal act is likewise) illegal;—in the same 
manner as holds in cases of YttikarJ and 


* This condition is here made, because it 
is not lawful for a Mussulman to marry a 
slave if ho should bo previously married to 
a free woman. (See Vol. [, p. 31.) 

f It is hero understood that marriage 
exempts from abstinence). 

{Literally, “ it is not lawful for a Moza- 
hir,”—meaning a person who has, pronounced 
a sentence fo Zihar upon his wife. (This 
whole passage will be better understood by 
a reference to a Zihar. Vol. I., p. 117.) 

§Yttikaf is a religious austerity prac¬ 
tised by the most pious of the Mussulmans 
in the last ten days of the month of Ram¬ 
zan ; they remain during that period in a 
mosque, without ever departing from it but 
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Ihram;* or where a person, by mistake, 
cohabits with the wife of another,—in which 
case she must observe an Edit ; during 
which, as it is unlawful for the husband to 
have connexion with his wife, so it is like¬ 
wise unlawful for him to use any of its 
incentives with her. It is otherwise during 
the courses or fasting, for, although oopula- 
tion be at such time prohibited, yet dalliance 
is lawful, because the courses are frequent 
and of long continuance, engrossing a great 
part of life, as they happen once every 
month, and cotinue ten days every time;— 
and, in the same manner, the days of fasting 
are protracted to one month by the divine 
ordinances, and (among pious persons) volun¬ 
tarily occupy a considerable part of life ;— 
whence if dalliances were forbidden during 
those terms, it would tend to restrain men 
too much in their enjoyments. 

A person indulging in wantonness with 
two female slaves who are sisters, must put 
one of them away before he can have con¬ 
nexion with the other .— fF a person, incited 
by passion, should kiss two female slaves 
who are sisters, he is not in that case per¬ 
mitted to have carna] connexion with either 
of them, or to kiss, touch, or look at the 
pudenda of either in lust, until he render one 
of them unlawful to bim, either by making 
her tho property of another, in whatever 
manner ho may choose, or by giving her to 
another in marriage, or by emancipating 
her; because it is not lawful either to copu¬ 
late or to enter into dalliance (such as kiss¬ 
ing and hugging) with two sisters, gut 
whenever one of them is rendered unlawful, 
the enjoyment of the other is permitted to 
^im.—(The transfer of a part of the slave 
• n this instance, is the same as a transfer of 
whole, with respect to the illegality of 
en joyment; f and so likewise the emanci¬ 
pating her, or rendering her a Mokatiba in 
part*) on the contrary, he let one of 

them to hire, or pawn her, or create her a 
Moda bbira » the other is not thereby made 

lawful t0 as be c * oes not bjr an y 

these acts relinquish his property in her. 
If als°» he should give one of them in mar¬ 
riage t° any person by an invalid contract, 
he does not thereby acquire a right to enjoy 
the other; unless, however, the husband of 
that one consummate the marriage, in which 


when tho calls of nature absolutely force 
them* abstracting themselves at the same 
time from all enjoyments. 

* Ihram is the tho period during which 
pilgrims remain at Mecca.—They are then 
subject to a number of strict regulations, 
and are particularly enjoined to refraJn 
from all worldly pleasures. 

f That is to‘ say, he will as completely 
render one of the sisters illegal (or forbidden) 
to him (and consequently legalize his con¬ 
nexion with the other) by selling or other¬ 
wise transferring his property in a part of 
tyer, as by transferring her in toto. 


case an Edit is incumbent upon her, and 
this is the same as a valid marriage, with 
regiird to rendering the enjoyment of her 
illegal. If, also, he once camaily enjoy one 
of them, he may afterwards continue to do 
so ;—but he cannot then lawfully have con¬ 
nexion with the other; for if so, it would be 
a connexion with two sisters, which is un¬ 
lawful : but this consequence is not induced 
by connexion with one ofthem. 

Any two women who are related to each 
other in a degree that prevents their being 
lawfully married to the same person, are 
considered as sisters, and are consequently 
subject to the rules exhibited in the pre¬ 
ceding case. 

Men must not kiss or embrace each other . 
—It is abominable for one man to kisa 
another either in the face or hand, or on any 
other part; as it is likewise for two men to 
embrace each other. Tahavee reports that 
this is the opinion of Haneefa and Moham* 
mod ; but that Aboo Yoosaf holds it not im¬ 
proper for a man either to kiss or embrace 
another; because it is related that when 
Jaffer came from Abyssinia the Prophet 
embraced him and kissed him between the 
eyes. The argument advanced by Haneefa 
and Mohammed is a tradition that the 
Prophet prohibited both kissing and embrac¬ 
ing ; and with respect to the circumstance 
adduced by Aboo Yoosaf, it must be con¬ 
strued as having happened prior to the pro¬ 
hibition. The learned, however, have said 
that this disagreement between our doctors 
concerning the act of embracing, respects 
only a case where men are not properly 
dressed, as where, for instance, they are in 
drawers only; but that those acts are allow¬ 
able, in the opinion of all our dootors, when 
the parties are clothed with an under and 
upper garment.—This Is the most approved 
doctrine. 

But they may join hands. —The joining 
hands by way of salutation is allowable ; for 
the Prophet has said, “Whosoever joins his 
hand to that of his brother Mnssn max, 
and shakes it, shall be forgiven of his sins’ 1 

Section VI . 

Of the Rules to be observed in Sale 

Dung may be sold ; but not human excre¬ 
ment. — Three is no impropriety in the sale 
of dung ; but it is abominable to sell human 
excrement. Shafei maintains that the sale 
of dung is likewise abominable, because of 
its being actually filthy ; in the game manner 
as excrement, or the undressed skin of a dead 
animal.—The argument of the Haneefites 
upon this point is, that dung is oapable of 
yielding profit, as it is commonly strewed 
upon land, in order to render it more fertile: 
and as it thus yields a profit, it is therefore is 
a valuable property, the sale of which is 
lawful. 

Unless mixed with mud —It is otherwise 
with respect to excrement, as that is incapa¬ 
ble of profit, unless it be mixed with mud, 
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when the sale of it becomes lawful,* accord¬ 
ing to what is reported from Mohammed ; 
which is approved. # # 

A person may purchase and have connexion 
with a female slave on the faith of the seller's 
assertion respecting her. —If a person see 
another selling a female slave, he at the 
same time knowing her to he the property of 
some other person, and he bo informed by 
the seller that “he has been empowered by 
that other to disposo of her,” it is in that 
case lawful for him to purchase lior, and 
have carnal connexion with her; and 
the word of one man, although he be not 
Upright,*)* may bo receivod in temporal 
matters, provided there by no opponent to 
shake the credit of his testimony.—The 
same rule also holds if the seller allege that 
he had received her in donation from the 
other, or that he had bought hor from bim ; 
with this difference, however, that he is 
here required to be of an upright and trust¬ 
worthy character ;—-and so likewise if he be 
not trustworthy, provided the purchaser 
believe that ho speaks truth ; but if lie dis¬ 
believe him, it is not lawful for him to pur¬ 
chase the slave. The law is the same, if the 
purchaser, not having previously known the 
female slave, be informed by the seller, that 
“she is the property of another who has 
empowered him to sell her,”—or that “he 
has purchased-her from such a person.**—If, 
on the other hand, knowing her to have been 
in the possession of another he do not 
receive any information from the seller, he 
cannot in that case lawfully purchase her 
until he know by what means the soller has 
acquired a property in her; for her having 
been in the possession of another is on argu¬ 
ment of her being the property of another. 
If, on the contrary, he should not know her 
to have been before the property of another, 
he may then lawfully purchase her, notwith¬ 
standing the seller bear a bad character; 
because possession, even with an unjust 
man, argues property; and suspicion, or 
probable conjecture lose all force in any 
case where a legal argument can be urged. 
Where it is evident, however ; that a person 
of such appearance as the seller is not likely 
to be the proprietor of her, it is most prudent 
on that account to avoid buying her. Never¬ 
theless, if the purchase he made— there are 
hopes of its being lawful, because of its 
being supported by a legal argument. 

But if the seller he a slave, precaution 
•must be used. —If the person who offers the 
female slave to salo he a slave, male or 
female, in that ease the other must neither 
accept nor purchase her until he enquire 
into the circumstances ; becuase as property 
cannot be a proprietor, it- is evident that 
some other is the proprietor of her. If, 


* Because in this case the mud or manure 
is the article sold, the ordure being merely a 
dependant. 

f 4mb. Adil, in opposition to Fasik. 


however, the seller inform him that “his 
master had licensed him to sell her,’* hitt 
word may in that case be taken, provided he 
he upright and trustworthy; but if he be 
otherwise, the purchaser must be guided by 
probable opinion ; and ii ho have not the 
means of forming any opinion of him, 
whether good or had, he must not in that 
case purchase her, or admit his allegation 
concerning her. 

A woman may marry (after observing her 
Edit) on receiving authentic information of 
her widowhood or divorce. — If a person of an 
upright and trusty character inform a woman 
that her husband who was absent had died, 
or that he had divorced her thrice,—or, if a 
person of a reprobate character deliver her 
a letter from her husband, wherein he 
acquaints her of his having divorced her, 
and she, not knowing for certain that the 
letter was written by her husband; should 
however be led to think so,—in either of 
these eases she may lawfully observe her 
Edit, and then many;—because in this 
instance a circumstance destructive of the 
former marriage has occurred without any 
person appearing to contradict it. In the 
same manner, also, if a woman inform a 
man that her husband had divorced her, and 
that the stated period of her forbearance 
had elapsed, the man may lawfully marry 
her. If also, a woman inform her former 
husband who had divorced her thrice, that 
“after tho lapse of her Edit she had married 
another, with whom she had cohabited, and 
that having divorced her she had again 
completed her Edit from that divorce,** the 
first husband may in that case lawfully 
marry her again. Tho law is also the same 
where a woman informs a person that, 
having been a slave she had received her 
freedom. 

Information tending to annul a marriage , 
must not be credited unless supported by 
teslipnonty IF a person inform a woman that 
her marriage had been originally unlawful, 
inasmuch as her husband was at that time an 
apostate, or her foster-brother, his word is 
notin that case to becredited, unless cor- 
firmed by the evidence of two men, or of one 
man and two women. So likewise, if a per- 
son informanothor that his wife had been an 
apostate at the time of ‘marriage, or that she 
is his foster-sister, he is not in that case 
permitted either to marry the sifiter of that 
woman, or to marry other four women, until 
the information so given be fortified by the 
attestation of two upright men. For here 
the husband is informed of an illegal cir¬ 
cumstance co-existent with the marriage; 
whereas his execution of the contract of 
•arriago is an argument in favour of its 
validity, and a denial of its illegality ; and 
hence the information of the other is appa¬ 
rently, contradioted. The case is otherwise, 
however, if a person, having married a child, 
should be informed that she had afterwards 
sucked the milk of his mother or sister ; for 
the information so given is to be beljeved* 
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nine© here the bar to the marriage is sub¬ 
sequent to, and not co-existent with, the 
contract; and the execution of the contract, 
being antecedent to the circumstance of its 
illegality, does not therefore afford any proof 
of its non-existence ; whence the informa¬ 
tion is not controverted, 

A man is not at liberty to marry a female 
slave on her informing him that she is free, 
—If a girl, so young as to bo unable to give 
any account of herself, being in the posses¬ 
sion of a man who asserts her to be his pro¬ 
perty, should be afterwards when she 
arrives at the age of maturity, mot in 
another city by a man who formerly knew 
her, and toll him that “she is a free 
woman,'* he is not, on the strength of her 
word, permitted to marry her, as there is an 
argument against the truth of it, namely, 
her having been in the possession of another, 

A Mussulman is not allowed to pay his 
debts by the sale of wine ; but a Christian 
may pay his debts in this manner. —If a 
Mussulman, involved in debt, should sell 
wine, it is abominable in his creditor to 
receive payment in the money so obtained ; 
whereas, if the debtor were a Christian, it 
would be allowable so to do. The reason of 
this distinction is, that in the former in¬ 
stance the sale was invalid, as wine is not 
valuable to Mussulmans, and the price of it 
being therefore the property of the pur¬ 
chaser, cannot be lawfully received in pay¬ 
ment. In the latter instanoe, on the con¬ 
trary, the sale was lawful, wine being a 
valuable commodity amongst Christians; 
and as, consequently the price of it is the 
property of the seller, the discharge of a 
debt from such price is lawful. 

Jt is abominable to monopolize the neces¬ 
saries of life ; or to forestall the market .— 
Tt is abominable to monopolize* the neces¬ 
saries of life, and food for cattle, in a city 
where such monopoly is likely to prove 
detrimental. So likewise is it abominable 
to forestall t as where people leave a eity to 
meet a caravan with a view to purchase 
goods and lay them up. This however, is 
immaterial, when it tends not to the injury 
of any one. The argument, in this case, is a 
tradition of the Prophet, who said, “Bleassed 
is the iTalih, and accursed is the mono¬ 
polizer," (By Jahb is to be understood a 
merchant who brings camels, goats, and so 
forth, for sale.) Another argument is, that 
grain is connected with the rights of every 
one, whence the withholding it from sale is 
an invasion of the genera) rights of mankind, 
and an occasion of scarcity in their necessary 
food. Suoh an aot is therefore abominable 

* Arab, Ihtikar. It is explained in the 
text to signify, in its literal sense, the laying 
up of any thing; and in the language of the 
LAW, the purchasing of grain, or other ne¬ 
cessaries of life, and keeping them up with a 
view to enhance the price. 

■f^rab, T ft lakkee, 


where the effects of it arc extended to the 
people ; as is the case when the monoply is 
nAide in a small city, [t is otherwise, how¬ 
ever, where it carries not along with it any 
sensible detriment to the people, as where it 
is done in a large city. Thclaw is similar 
in the case of forestalling. The learned, 
however, remark that this is where the pur¬ 
chasers neither conceal from the merchants 
the price current of the market, nor deceive 
them in it; for if they either conceal or 
deceive them in the established prices the 
anticipation of the market is in such case 
abominable, whether it bo hurtful in its 
consequences or otherwise. The restriction 
of the term Ihtikar, or monopoly, to the 
necessaries of life and the food of animals is 
according to Haneefa. Aboo Yoosaf has said 
that the hoarding of anything, the deten¬ 
tion of which from circulation produces bad 
consequences, although it be such articles as 
gold, silver, or cloth, comes equally within 
the definition of a monopoly. It is reported 
from Mohammed, on the contrary that the 
withholding of cloth from the market does 
not constitute a monopoly. It therefore 
appears that, according to Aboo Yoosaf, 
regard is paid to the actual detriment in 
determining the monopoly, as that is the 
cause of its being abominated; whereas, 
according to Haneefa, regard is paid to the 
particular detriment. Decrees pass accord¬ 
ing to the latter opinion. It is to be observed 
that, if the period of detention be short, it is 
not a monopoly, as not being then attended 
with any detriment. If, on the contrary 
the period be long, it becomes an abomin- 
able monopoly, as it then induces detriment. 
Some have said that by a long period is to 
be understood at least forty days, because of 
a saying of the Prophet, “Verily, whosoever 
hoards victuals for the space of forty days 
is at variance with God, and God is at 
variance with him.” Others have said that 
a month is a long space, and that any time 
less is a short space, and that the degree of 
guil‘t rises in proportion to the necessities of 
the people, and the effect of the monopoly j n 
producing a famine. Others, again, have 
said, that although there be a fixed period 
for rendering it punishable in this world 
still it is criminal, however short the period 
may bo. In short, it is not good to trade* in 
grain, or commodities of that nature. 

But a person may monopolise the product 
of his own grounds, or what he brings from 
a distant place. —If a person should hoard a 
quantity of grain, being the product ofhis 
own cultivation, or which he had brought 
from another city,—in either of these cases 
it is not deemed an abominable monopoly*— 

* By trading is not here to be understood 
simple purchase and sale, but the usual 
practice of merchants in keeping up their 
commodities, and watching the turns of the 
market, in order to sell to the greatest 
advantage. 
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it is not so in the first case, because suoh 
product being an unmixed right of his own, 
without any relation to that of other peopje, 
he is therefore permitted to hoard it up ; and 
in the same manner as it is lawful for him 


of a monopolizer without his oonsent ?— 
Some say that upon this point there is a 
diversity of opinion, in the same manner as 
in the case of selling the effects of a debtor ; 
—whilst others maintain that it is lawful 


not to cultivate the seed, ro is it lawful for 
him not to sell the product;—nor is it so in 
•the second case, according to the opinion of 
H&neefa, the reason in support of which is, 
that the rights of the people extend only to 
what is collected in the city, or what is 
brought thither from its dopendancies, Aboo 
Yoosaf, on the contrary, deems this practice 
abotoinable, because the tradition recorded 
on this head is absolute. Mohammed, also, 
has said that every place from which grain 
is frequently brought to a particular city 
may be deomed a dependaucy of it; and that 
a monopoly of whatever may be brought 
from such place is forbidden, as the rights 
of the people are connected with it. It is 
otherwise, however, where goods are brought 
from a distant place, such as it is not cus¬ 
tomary to bring them from ; since in that 
case the rights of the comjmnnity are not 
concerned. 

Sovereigns must not fix -prices .—It is not 
the duty of sovereigns to establish fixed 
prices to be paid by the community ; because 
the Prophet has forbidden this, saying, 
“Establish not prices, as these are regu¬ 
lated by Coo.” Besides, the price is the 
right of the merchant, and the measure of it 
is therefore left to him ; and sovereigns are 
not entitled to invade any such right. 

Except in case* of necessity . —Except 

where the welfare of the community is con¬ 
cerned, as shall presently be made appear. 

A monopolizer , -upon information , must be 
required to sell his superfluous provisions ,— 
If a person guilty of a monopoly be brought 
before the Kazee, he must direct him to soli 
whatever he may have laid up more than is 
amply sufficient for the subsistence of him¬ 
self and family, and must prohibit him from 
the like practice in future;—and if, after 
this, he should again monopolize, the Kazee 
may then chastise him at his own discretion. 

A combination to raise the price of pro - 
visions must bp remedied by the magistrate 
fixing a rate, —If victuallers, taking ad¬ 
vantage of the necessity of the people, raise 
the market to an exorbitant rate, and the 
Kazee he otherwise unable to maintain the 
rights of the people ; he may in that case 
regulate the prices, with the assistance of 
men of ability and discernment.—Notwith¬ 
standing if this, however, they should con¬ 
tinue to sell their grain at a rate exceeding 
the fixed standard, the Kazee must confirm 
the Bale, nor has he the power of annulling 
it. This,according to Itanoefa, is evident ; 
for he holds it unlawful to inhibit a freeman 
in this respect —and so likewise, according 
to the two disciples, unless the inhibition 
affect only some particular people, since 
(agreeably to their tenets) inhibition is not 
allowed where it is indefinite. 

|s it lawful for a Kazee to sell the grain i 


in the opinion of all our doctors, because 
Hanoefa holds it just to inhibit a freeman, 
with a view to removing a common evil, as 
is the case in the present instance. 

Arms must not be sold to seditious persons 
—It is abominable to sell arms in the time 
of sedition to a person whdm the seller 
knows to be a rebel, as this is a cause of 
evil. If, however, the seller should not 
know the purchaser to ho engaged in the 
rebellion, he may then without blame sell 
arms to him. 

The crude juice of fruit may he sold for 
the purpose of making wine, —Theak is no 
impropriety in selling the juice of dates or 
grapes to a person whom the seller may 
know intends making wine of it for the 
evil does not exist in the juice, but in the 
liquor, after it has been essentially changed. 
The case is different with respect to selling 
arms at a time of tumult, since in that in¬ 
stance the evil is established, and exists in 
the original thing, arms being the instru. 
ments of sedition and rebellion. 

A house may be let to hire anywhere out 
of a city for the purpose of a pagoda or a 
church, .—If a person le*t a house to hire in a 
village, or in the neighbourhood of a city, in 
order that the lessee may convert it into a 
pagoda, ora Christian church, or that he 
may sell wine in it, it is immaterial, ac- 
cording to Hancefa. The two disciples hold 
such lease to be improper, as tending to 
promote sin. The arguments adduced by 
Kaneefa arc, that the compact is formed 
with a view to obtain profit from the house, 
which becomes due immediately upon the 
delivery : that the guilt exists only in the 
act of the lessee: and that, as he is a free 
agent, no crime of his can therefore be re- 
fleeted upon the lessor. The reason of re¬ 
stricting the place, in this instance, to a 
village, or the neighbourhood of a city, is 
because it is illegal to let out a house in a 
city for any of the above-mentioned purposes 
as there the light of the Mussulman religion 
is supposed to blaze, which is not always 
the case in other places. The learned, how¬ 
ever, have said, that this refers only to the 
neighbourhood of Koofa, because many 
infidels reside there : but that in any other 
place whore the Mussulman religion prevails 
it is unlawful. This latter opinion is the 
most authentic. 

A Mussulman may carry wine for an 
infidel , and receive wages for so doing.— If 
an infidel hire a Mussulman to carry wine for 
him, and afterwards pay him for his labour, 
the money so obtained is lawful to the 
Mussulman. The two disciples have said 
that it is abominable, as being the instru¬ 
ment of sin, and likewise because the 
Prophet (according to the Rawayet Saheeh 
has denounced curses upon ten several 
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people who are concerned in wine, amongst 
whom are they who carry it. The argument 
of Haneefa is, that the sin lies only in the 
drinking of it, which is the act of a free 
agent; that the carrying it is no ways allied 
to the drinking of it ; and that the object 
of the porter is not that another should 
drink it, but only that he himself should 
obtain the reward of his labour ;—and with 
respect to the tradition above alluded to, it 
refers only to a case where tho wine is 
carried with intent to promote sin. 

Rule8 respecting the ground and houses of 
Mecca. — There is no impropriety in the 
sale of tho walls of the houses at Mecca, but 
it is abominable to sell the ground on which 
they stand. This is the opinion of Hancofa. 
The two disciples have said that the ground 
of Mecca may likewise bo sold ; and it is 
also related that Haneefa accorded in this 
opinion ; because in the same manner as the 
houses are property, so likewise is the 
ground. The real opinion of Haneefa, how¬ 
ever, is that it is improper ; because tho 
Prophet has said, “ Mecca is sacred, and tho 
houses there can neither be sold nor in¬ 
herited.” Mecca, moreover, is sacred, as the 
being a depcndancy of the Kaba, and the 
place where reverence is particularly shown 
to it; whence it is not lawful either to hunt 
at Mecca, or to out the thorns or grass which 
grow there (except when they havo faded 
and become parched) ; or to shake the leaves 
oft* the trees growing there. 

It is abominable to let the ground at 
Mecca, because the Prophet has said, “Who¬ 
soever hires out the ground of Mecca is 
guilty of usury ; whoever has use for the 
ground at Mecca, let him reside in it; and 
whoever possesses more than is sufficient for 
his own purposes, lot him bestow it upon 
others.” 

Implied usury is abominable. —If a person 
take from a merchant something he may 
have occasion for, and leave with him a 
certain number of dirms (for example) he is 
guilty of an abomination ; because, in thus 
taking what he wants, ho derives an ad¬ 
vantage from a loan (namely, tho money ho 
leaves with tho merchant ;) and the Prophet 
has prohibited us from taking interest on 
loans. He must therefore first deposit tho 
dirms with tho merchant, and then Lake 
from him whatever ho may want ; as tho 
money is in this case a trust, and not a loan, 
insomuch that the merchant is not subject 
to pay a compensation in ease of tho loss of 
it. 

Section VU. 

Miscellaneous cases 

The Koran ought to be written without 
marks or points. —It is abominable to dis¬ 
tinguish the sentences of the Koran with 
marks, or to insert in it the points or short 
vowels* Nevertheless the learned amongst 
the moderns have said that these distinc¬ 
tions are proper when made for the use of a 
foreigner. 


Infidels may enter the sacred mosque .— 
There is no impropriety in a Polytheist* 
entering the sacred mosquo.t Shafei held 
this to be abominable ; and Malik has said, 
that it is improper for such to enter into any 
mosque.—The argument of Shafei in sup 
port of his opinion is, that God has said in 
the Koran. “Associators are impure, 
AND THEREFORE MUST NOT BE PERMITTED 
TO ENTER THE SACRED MOSQUE. ” Another 
argument is, that an infidel is never free 
from impurity, as he does not perform 
ablution in such a manner as to work a 
purification; and an impure man is not 
allowed to enter into a mosque. The same 
arguments have been urged by Malik ; but 
he extends them to any mosque. The argu¬ 
ment of our doctors in this point is drawn 
from a tradition that the Prophet lodged 
several of the tribo of Sakcef. who were 
infidels, in his own mosque. Besides, as 
tho impurity of an infidel lies in his un¬ 
belief, he does not thereby defile a mosque. 
With respect, moreover, to the text above 
quoted, it merely alludes to infidels entering 
a mosque in a haughty and forcible manner, 
and to a custom which was practised in the 
days of ignorance of walking about the 
mosque naked. 

It is abominable to keep eunuchs — It is 
abominable for a Mussulman to keep eunuch8 
in his service, as the employment of them is 
a motive with men for reducing others to a 
like state, a practice which is prescribed in 
the. sacred writings.{ 

It is allowed to castrate cattle.— It is not 
abominable to castrate cattle, or to make a 
horse copulate with an ass, as these tend to 
the benefit of mankind. Besides, it is re. 
lated, in tho Nakl Haheeli, that the Prophet 
rode upon a mulo, which if such promiscu¬ 
ous procreation of animals had been prohi¬ 
bited, he would never have done, as thereby 
a door would have been opened to sin. 

A Jew or Christian, may he visited dur . 
ing sickness. — There is no impropriety in 
visiting a Jew or Christian during their 
sickness, as this affords them a kind of con¬ 
solation ; and tho law does not prohibit us 
from thus consoling them. Nay, wo are told 
in tho Nakl Sahoeh, that the Prophet visited 
Jew who lay sick in his neighbourhood. 

Vain invocations in prayer not allowed .— 
It is abominablo that a person, in offering 
up prayers to God, should say, “I beseech 
thee, by the glory of thy heavens!” or "by 
tho splendour of thy throne!” for a style of 


* Arab. Moshirruk i. c. an associator, 
including all who deny the unity of the 
Godhead, and therefore applying to (trini¬ 
tarian) Christians as well as to Idolaters. 

f This is a mosque in Mecca, so ealled 
because the Prophet most frequently offered 
up prayers in it. 

X That is, in tho Koran, which is termed, 
by way of pre-eminence, the Sharra, or 
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this nature would lead to suBpeet that the 
Almighty derived glory from the heaven^ ; 
whereas the heavens are created, but God, 
with all His attributes, is eternal and immu¬ 
table. It is, however, recorded by Aboo 
Yoosaf, that there is no impropriety in this 
(an opinion which has boon likewise adopted 
by Aboo L&is), because it is related of the 
Prophet that he offered up a similar prayer 
to God. Our doctors, on the other hand, 
have urged that this tradition is uncertain ; 
and that to abstain from whatsoever is sus¬ 
pected of being wrong is most prudent and 
advisable. 

It is abominable to say, in a prayer, “I 
beseech thee, O God, by the bight of" 
(any particular person), or “by the rtoht 
of” (any of the Prophets) ; because none of 
his creatures is possessed of any right with 
respeot to the Creator. 

Gaming is disallowed. —It is an abomi¬ 
nation to play at chess, dice, or any other 
game ; for if anything be staked it is gam¬ 
bling. which is expressly prohibited in the 
KoRAH ; orif, on the other hand, nothing 
be hazarded, it is useless and vain. Besides 
the Prophet has declared all the entertain¬ 
ments of a Mussulman to be vain excepting 
three ; the breaking in of his horse ; the 
drawing of his bow; and the playing and 
amusing himself with his wives. Bovcral 
of the learned, however, deem the game of 
chess to be allowed, as having a tendency to 
quicken the understanding; which opinoin 
has also been ascribed to Bhafei.—Our doc¬ 
tors have founded their judgment in this 
particular on a saying of the Prophet, 
“ Whosoever plays at chess or dice does as, 
it were, plunge his hand into the blood of 
a hog." Moreover, plays of this nature are 
apt to withhold men from the adoration and 
worship of Goi> at the set periods ; and tho 
Prophet has said. “ Whatsoever tends to re¬ 
lax men in their duty to God is considered 
in tho samo light with the practice of gam¬ 
ing." It is also proper to remark, that if a 
man play at chess for a stake it destroys the 
integrity of his character, and renders him a 
JTasik, or reprobate : but if he do not pluy at 
it fora stake, tho integrity of his character 
is not affected. Aboo Yoosafand Moham¬ 
med hold it abominable to salute any person 
that is engaged in play : since, in thus re¬ 
fraining, out abhorrence of gaming may be 
expressed. Haneefa, on the contrary, holds 
to proper, as being the means of diverting 
the parties from their gaone. 

Presents (except of cloth or money) and 
entertainments may be accepted from a mer¬ 
cantile slave. —There is no impropriety in 
a person receiving a present from a slave 
who is a merchant; or in accepting from him 
an invitation to an entertainment; or in 
borrowing lus carriage ; but it is abominable 
to reoeive from him a persent either of cloth 
or money.—What is here advanced proceeds 
upon a favourable construction of the law. 
Analogy would suggest that there is no dif¬ 
ference whatever between his invitations 


and hjs presents consisting of cloth or 
money ;—in other words, they are all equally 
abominable in the acceptance, as being all 
gratuitous acts, to which a slave is not com¬ 
petent.—The reason, however, for a more 
favourable construction of the law, in this 
particular, is that the Prophet accepted a 
present from Boliman when he was a slave, 
and from Bareera when she was a Mokatiba- 
A number of the companions, also, accepted 
an invitation jrom the freedman of Aboo 
Russaid whilst he was yet a slave. There is, 
moreover, a sort of necessity which operates 
upon a mercantile slave, and obliges him to 
give into these several customs. Thus, for 
instance, if a person, having gone to his shop 
with a view to purchase wares, and having 
requested of him something to drink, should 
be refused by him, in that case he would con¬ 
sequently incur the imputation of covetous¬ 
ness, few people would frequent his shop, 
and his trade would thereby bo ruined; 
Besides, when a slave is permitted to trade, 
he implicitly possesses all the power of a 
merchant in its full extent. But he is under 
no necessity of clothing people, or of dis¬ 
tributing money to them ; and hence it is 
not allowed to him to perform such acts, 
in conformity with what analogy suggests 
upon this subjeot. 

General rules with respect to infant orphans 
or foundings. —Ik a person bestow any. 
thing in gift or alms upon an orphan* under 
the protection of a particular person, il is 
lawful for that person to take possession of 
such gift or alms on his behalf.—-It is hero 
proper to remark, that acts in regard 1<> 
infant orphans are of three descriptions.— 
I. Acts of guardianship, such as contracting 
an infant in marriage, or selling or buying 
goods for him; power which belongs 
solely to the YValee. or natural guardian, 
whom the law has constituted the infant’s 
substitute in those points.—II. Acts arising 
from the wants of an infant; such as buying 
or selling for him on occasions of need ; or 
hiring a nurse for him, or the like; which 
power belongs to the maintainor of the in¬ 
fant, whether he be the brother, uncle, or 
(in the case of founding) the Mooltakit, 
or taker-up, or the mother, provided she be 
maintainer of the infant; and as these arc 
empowered with respect to such acts, the 
YValee, or natural guardian, is also empow¬ 
ered with respect to them in a still superior 
degree ;—nor is it requisite, with respect 
to the guardian, that the infant be in his 
immediate protection.—III. Acts which are 
purely advantageous to the infant, such as 
accepting presents or gifts, and keeping them 
for him ; a power which may he exercised 
either by a Moltakit, a brother, or an uncle, 
and also by the infant himself, provided he 
be possessed of discretion, the intention 
being only to open a door to the infant's re- 


* Arab, hukvet. Properly, a foundling. 
(Bee Vol., II,, p. 200) 
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ceiving benefactions of an advantageous 
nature.—The infant, therefore, is em- 
owered in regard to those acts (provided 
e be discreet), or any person under whose 
protections he may happen to be. 

It is notl awful for the Mooltakit [taker- 
up] of a founding to hire him out in ser¬ 
vice ; nor is it lawful for an uncle to do so 
by his infant nephew, although he be under 
his immediate care. It is otherwise with a 
mother ; for she may lawfully let her infant 
child to hire, provided she have immediate 
charge of him ; because a mother is em¬ 
powered to use the services of her infant 
child by employing him, without tendering 
him any return,—whereas a Mooltakit or an 
unc'e has not this power.—If the child 
should of himself enter into an engagement 
of service, it is not valid, as there is a pos¬ 
sibility of its tending to his prejudice.— 
Still, however, if after having hired himself 
out he should fulfil his engagement, it is 
then valid ; because in thus confirming it 
his advantage only is consulted ; and he is 
consequently entitled to the hire agreed for. 

A master must not fix an iron collar on the 
neck of his slave. —It is abominabe for a 
person to fix an iron collar on the neck of 
his slave in such a manner as to deprive 
him of the power of moving his head, ac. 
oording to the custom of tyrants ; because a 
punishment of this nature is like the tor¬ 
ments of the damned, and is consequently 
unlawful, in tho same manner as scorching 
with fire. 

But hie may imprison him .—A Mussul¬ 
man may imprison his slave ; for as a cus¬ 
tom prevails amongst the Mussulmans of 
confining people who are mad or seditious, 
so in a similar manner it is lawful for a per¬ 
son to confine a slave, that he may prevent 
his absconding, and thus secure his pro¬ 
perty. 

Clysters are allowed in cause of necessity. 
—It is not abominable to apply a glyster in 
a cause of need ; because medical practices 
are approved, in the united opinion of all 
our doctors, as well as by the traditions of 
the Prophet. An application of this kind 
is, moreover, equally proper, whether it bo 
administered to a man or woman. It is not 
allowable, however, to have recourse to any 
forbidden thing, such as wine, or the like ; 
for it is unlawful to seek health by unlawful 
means. 

The allowances of a Kazee are to be de¬ 
frayal from the public treasury.— It is net 
improper to defray the allowances of a 
Kazee from the public tresnury, because the 
Prophet nominated A tab Bin Osaid Kazee of 
Mecca, appointing him his allowance from 
the public treasury there ; and he also no¬ 
minated Alee to be Kazee of Yemn, appoint¬ 
ing him his allowance from the treasury 
there.—Besides, as a Kazee is, by the nature 
of his office, confined to the business of 
guarding the rights of Mussulmans, his 
maintenance is therefore drawn from their 
property (and the public treasury is th© 


property of the Mussulman community); 
for a confinement to any particular office or 
duty entitles to maintenance; as holds in 
the case of an exocutor, or a Mozaribat 
factor who travels, with the stock.—It is to 
be observed, however, that the propriety o # 
the Kazee receiving his allowance from th< 
public treasury is only where he takes it in 
a satisfactory manner, without any condi- 
tion ; for if he should refuse to undertake the 
office, unless the sovereign allow him a cer¬ 
tain salary, it is unlawful ; because he in 
such case demands a reward for the die- 
charge of an act of piety ; for such the offioe 
of a Kazee is ; nay, the exercise of jurisdic¬ 
tion is the noblest species of devotion.~-It 
is also proper to remark, that if a Kaaee be 
poor, it is most eligible, or rather inoumbent 
on him to receive his maintenance from the 
public treasury ; for otherwise he would be 
unable to support the dignity of his office 
from a necessary attention towards the con¬ 
cerns of his subsistence. If, on the contrary, 
he bo rich, some deem it most eligible that 
he should not receive his allowance from the 
public treasury ; whilst others maintain that 
it is incumbent on him so to do. The latter 
is the better opinion ; because otherwise the 
office might bo rendered low and contempti¬ 
ble ; and also because, if an indigent person 
should succeed a rich Kazee, it would then be 
difficult for him to procure a salary, as that 
had been, perhaps, for a long time relin¬ 
quished. 

Case of a Kazee dismissed after having 
received his allowance. —If a Kazee, having 
possessed himself of one year’s allowance, 
should be dismissed from his office before the 
expiration of that year, there is in this case 
a disagreement amongst our doctors, in the 
same manner as they have differed in opi¬ 
nion where a wife dies in a similar predica- 
ment.* The better opinion, however, is that 
he should restore the excess. 

Female slaves may travel without being 
attended by a kinsman. — There is no im¬ 
propriety in a femele slave or an Am-Walid 
travelling without being attended by a kins¬ 
man ; because a stranger (as hag been al¬ 
ready explained) is considered the same as a 
kinsman with respect- to looking at or touch¬ 
ing a female slave ; and an Am-Walid is 
also a slave, as being property, although she 
cannot be sold. 


BOOK XLV. 

OF THE CULTIVATION OF WASTE I ANUS.t 

Definition of Mawat. — Mawat (which is 
here rendered waste land) signifies any piece 


♦See Vol. 1., p. 143. 

t Arab. Ahya-al-Mawat, meaning, lit©, 
rally, tjie revival of tfc® <jMd, 
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of ground Incapable of yielding advantage, 
either from a want of water, an inunda¬ 
tion, or any Oither cause, such as prevents 
tillage; and it is termed Mawat, or dead, 
because, like tho dead, it is of no use. 

Antl description of the fond so termed .— 
An.y piece of ground which, from long 
time, has lain waste without belonging to 
any person. or which has been formerly the 
nropertv of a l^f.usssilman, who is not then 
known and is likewise so far removed from a 
village that, if a person call out frrftn thence 
hrs voice cannot there be heard, is termed 
Mawat. The compiler of the Hedava re¬ 
marks that this is the explanation of it aB 
delivered bv Kadooree. It is reported from 
Mohammed that it is requisite the ground 
be neither the property of a Mussulman nor 
a Zimmee ; and likewise, that it be of no 
use ; in which ease it becomes absolutely 
Mawat; but that ground which is the pro¬ 
perty either of a Mussulman ora Zimmee is 
nftt Mawat.—If the proprietor be unknown, 
khe ground in the mean time belongs to the 
Mussulman community ;—but if he after¬ 
wards appear, it must bo restored to him, 
and the cultivator is responsible for what¬ 
ever damage he may have occasioned.— 
With respect to the ground being distant 
from a village, as mentioned by Kadooree, 
Aboo Yoosaf is of opinion that this is a 
condition, for this reason, that where the 
ground is contiguous too village it cannot 
be said to be entirely useless to the inha¬ 
bitants of it. Mohammed holds it sufficient 
that the villagers do not in reality make use 
of the ground, whether it be contiguous or 
not. The same opinion has been delivered 
bv the Imam styled Khahir Zada ; but Shims 
al Avjma, the Sivuckshian, has adopted the 
opinion of Aboo Yoosaf. 

The cultivation of waste land* invest* the 
cultivator with a property in thtpn. — Who¬ 
soever cultivates waste lands, with tho 
permission of the chief, obtains a property 
in thorn ; whereas, if a person cultivate 
them without such permission, he does not 
in that ease become proprietor, according to 
Haneefa. The two disciples maintain that, 
in this case also, the cultivator becomes Pro¬ 
prietor ; because of a saving of the Prophet, 
“Whosoever cultivates waste lands docs 
thereby acquire the property of them.” and 
also because they Arc a sort of common goods 
and become the property of the cultivator in 
virtue of his being the first, possessor : in the 
same manner as in the case of soiling girae, 
or gathering firewood. One argument of 
Haneefa on this point is a saying of the Pro¬ 
phet. “Nothing is lawful to any person but 
what is permitted by the TmAu —and with 
respect to the spying quoted by the two dis¬ 
ciples, it is to be construed merely into a 
judicial permission 'for the Prophet was 
himself an Imam).— in the same manner as 
where he said, ‘‘Whoever kills an infidel is 
entitled to his armour.’*—Besides, all waste 
lands are plunder, seeing that the Mussul¬ 
mans acquired the possession of them by 


conquest; and hence no person can assume 
a property in them without the consent of 
the Tmam—■ as holds in all cases of plunder. 

Tithe only is due. from land so cultivated , 
unless it he moiHencjf with tribute v*a!er .— 
If a person cultivate waste land, a tithe only 
is due from it. for it is unlawful to chago a 
Mussulman w-'th tribute in the beginning * 
but if the land be moistened with tribute 
water, tribute may lawfully he imposed, as 
it then becomes due on account of the water, 
—If. also, a person cultivate waste lands, 
and afterwards relinquish them, and another 
then cultivate them, some have said that the 
second cultivator is host entitled to the pro¬ 
perty ; for the first was owner of the profits 
merely, and not of the land itself; and 
therefore upon his relinquishing it, the 
second obtains a superior claim. It is cer¬ 
tain, however, that the first cultivator may 
resume the lands from the second, because 
he is proprietor of thorn in virtue of having 
brought them to a state of cultivation (as 
appears from the saving of the Prophet 
quoted in tho preceding case), and doeR not 
forfeit his property bv the relinquishment. 

In the cultivation of the circumjacent 
grounds, a road must he left to it. — If a 
person cultivate a piece of waste land, and 
four others afterwardR bo cultivate tho cir¬ 
cumjacent ground as to obstruct the passage 
into his property, it is repotted, from Mo¬ 
hammed, that his road is lead through 
the ground of him who cultivated last ; for, 
after three of the sides bordering upon his 
property had boon cultivated, the other of 
consequence remains for his ingress and 
egross ; and therefore the person who culti¬ 
vates it wilfully aims at the destruction of 
hi« right. 

A Zimmee acquires a property in the land 
he cultivates, as well as a Mussulman. —Ik ft 
Zimmee cultivate waste lands, ho becomes 
proprietor of them, in tho same manner as 
a Mussulman ; because cultivation endows 
with a right of property. (Haneefa, how¬ 
ever, holds that the consent of the Imam is 
requisite.; — A Zimmee and a Mussulman, 
therefore, are alike in this respect, in the 
same manner as in all other points of pro- 
perty. 

If the land be not cultivated for three 
years after it is marked off, it may he trans¬ 
ferred hy the Imam. —If a person circum. 
scribe a piece of ground, and set marks upon 
it with stones or such like, and keep it in 
that state for the space of three jears with¬ 
out cultivating it. tho Imam may in the 
case lawfully resume it, and assign it to 
another; because the ground was given to 
tho first with a view to his cultivating it, so 
that a benefit might ensue to the Mussul¬ 
mans from the collection of the tithe and 
tribute ; and as he neglected this, it is there¬ 
fore incumbent on the Imam to deliver it 
over to another, that the end for which it 
was given to the first may be answered.— 
Moreover, tho encompassing of the ground 
with stones, Ac,, does not, like cultivation^ 
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create a right of property, since by Culti¬ 
vating tho land is understood rendering it 
productive, whereas the encompassing it 
with stones serves merely to designate the 
boundaries : the land, therefore, still remains 
unappropriated as before.—With respect to 
the specification of three years, as here men¬ 
tioned, it is founded on a saying of Omar, 
“The marker has no right after tlneo years 
have elapsed.”—It also proceeds on this prin¬ 
ciple, that three periods of time are requisite 
for a person who marks lands ; one, that he 
may go to his place of abode after having 
act the marks ; another, that ho may there 
settle his affairs ; and a third that he may 
return to his land ; and each of these several 
periods is determined at a year, as it is pro- 
bable any less division of time, such as an 
hour, a day, or a month, might not suffice to 
answer tho purpose. If, therefore, after tho 
elapse of three years tho marker return not 
to nis lands, it is presumed that lie has relin¬ 
quished them.—Lawyers remark that what 
is here advanced proceeds upon a principle 
of equity ; but that, in strictness of law, if 
a person cultivate the lands which another 
has marked before the elapse of the period 
above mentioned he becomes the proprietor 
of them, as in this case ho is the Cultivator, 
and not the other. 

Manner of marking off waste land. —it is 
her© proper to observe that waste lands may 
be marked by other modes beside setting 
stones, such as by surrounding them with 
the branches of trees ; bv burning the under¬ 
wood and thorns which may be growing upon 
the lands; or by collecting them together 
and scattering them, mixed with a little 
earth, about the borders, without carrying 
them so uniformly round as to form a con¬ 
tinued boundary or, lastly , by diggmg a 
trench one or two yatds in width. 

Cultivation is established by digging and 
watering the ground. — It is related, as an 
opinion of Mohammed, that if a person dig 
up and water a piece of waste land, ho is 
then the cultivator of it; whereas, if he dig 
it up or water it singly, he is only held to 
have sot a mark upon it_In the same man¬ 

ner, if he dig a trench or ditch without 
watering the land, it is considered only as 
marking; whereas, if ho moisten it with 
water, after digging a trench, it is cultiva¬ 
tion. 

Enclosing it, or sowing it with seed .—'If, 
moreover, a person raise an enclosure round 
the land so high as to ho a danv to tho water, 
he is Held to have cultivated it; and so like¬ 
wise if ho sow seed in it. 

It mast not be practised on Iks borders of 
land already culivated.— It is not permitted 
to cultivate a piece of waste land imme¬ 
diately bordering upon lands that are in a 
flOurishing state; as it is requisite that a 
space be loft for the use of the cattle of the 
other proprietor, and also for piling up his 
stacks, whence such land does not come 
under the description of waste any more 
than a river or a highwayand accord¬ 
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ingly, our doctors have said, that it is not 
lawful for the Imam to bestow on a person 
arty article of indispensable use to the 
Mussulmans, such as a salt-pit, or a well 
from which the people draw wateT to drink. 

A space is appropriated to wells dug is 
waste Imds. —Whoever digs a welt in was4* 
land is entitled to a spnee or pieee of land* 
round it. If, therefore, the well lie dug for 
the use of camels, a space of forty yards is 
annexed to it.—This is related in the tradi¬ 
tions. Several of our doctors have construed 
the forty yards to mean the aggregate space. 
The better opinion, however, is that forty 
yards are annexed to each side of the well; 
for as many lands are of a soft and humid 
soil, it might happen that if anotbor person 
should dig a well at a less distance from the 
first than forty } T ards, the water of the one 
might oo/e through the earth and communi¬ 
cate with the other. If the well be dug 
with h view to drawing water from it by 
means of camels or other animals,-)- in that 
ease the space of sixty yards is annexed, 
according to the two disciples. Haneefa 
holds that, in this case likewise only forty 
yards are allowed.—The arguments of the 
disciples upon this point arc twofold.— 
First, a saying of the Prophet, “The pre¬ 
cincts of a fountain arc five hundred yards, 
of a well from which camels may drink forty, 
and of a well from which water is drawn 
sixty yards.”—S econdly, there is a neces¬ 
sity that a considerable space be annexed to 
a well of this nature, since the camels may 
be required to be led to a distance from it, as 
the rope by which the water is drawn up >§ 
often of long extent; but where wells are so 
made that the water may be taken out by 
the hand, it is not necessary that any great 
space be allotted cm this account; and there¬ 
fore a difference should ceitninly be made 
between the two sorts of wells. Hanecfa ar¬ 
gues from the tradition before cited, in which 
forty yards are mentioned, without distin¬ 
guishing between the two species of wells. 
The objection, moreover, started by the 1 two 
disciples may be obviated by making the 
camels revolve round the well with the rope, 
instead of driving them directly from it. 

If the well have a fountain in it, the space 
annexed to it is five hundred yards; be¬ 
cause of the tradition before quoted; and 
also, because a large space is here absolutely 
requisite; for as the fountain is brought out 
to water the ground, one space is required 
thiOugh which the water may be conducted 
from the fountain ; another for a reservoir 
wherein the water may bo collected, and a 
third for conveying the water from the reser¬ 
voir to moisten the lands for oultivation. v A 
considerable space is therefore required; 
which is determined at five hundred yards*. 


* Arab Harcem ; moaning, literally pro¬ 
hibited to others. 

f See note in Vol* II., p* 220* 
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by the tradition ; and this, according to the 
most authentic opinions* means five nundre/l 
yards, on each side of the fountain; the 
yard measuring six spn ns.—(Some have said 
that the annexat ; on of five hundred yards 
to a fountain is only in the country of 
Arabia* where the soil is hard ; but that in 
our oountry, where it is soft, a larger extent 
is required as otherwise the water of one 
fountain might transude through the earth 
and communicate with that rtf another.) 

Within tke limits of which no other person 
is entitled to dig. —If a person attempt to 
dig a well within the limits of the proprietor 
of another well, in that case the other may 
prohibit him ; because the limits of hi« well 
are his property (as has been explained), and 
therefore none has a right to encroach upon 
them. If, also, a person should actually dig 
a well within the limits of another the first 
proprietor has in that case the option either 
of filling it up himself gratuitously, or of 
forcing the other so to do.—Some have said 
that in this case, the first proprietor is to 
take a compensation for the damage from 
the other, and then to fill up the well him¬ 
self :—in the same manner as where a person 
dostroys a wall the property of another, in 
which case he must make reparation to the 
proprietor, who must rebuild it himself. 
This is approved. It is related in Khasaf’s 
treatise upon the duties of a Kazec* that the 
damage, in this instance, must be computed 
by a comparison of the value the first well 
bore before the other was dug, with what it 
bears afterwards ; the difference showing the 
loss sustained. 

Or, if any do so, he is responsible for such 
accidents as it may occasion. —Thebe is no 
responsibility for any thing which may hap. 
pen to be destroyed by falling in to the first 
of the two wells, as the proprietor, in dig¬ 
ging it, was not guilty of any trespass.— 
This is evident, in tho opinion of Haneefa, 
if he dug it with the consent of the Imam ; 
and also in the opinion of the two disciples* 
whether it was done with the consont of the 
Imam or not {-—according to Haneefa, be¬ 
cause the digging of a well, in this instance* 
was the same as the setting of marks* which 
may be done without the consent of the 
Imam* although the property cannot be 
acquired without his permission.—If, on the 
contrary, anything be destroyed by falling 
into the second well, it must be atoned for 
as the proprietor of this well has been 
guilty of a trespass in having dug upon the 
property of another. If, on the other hand* 
a person dig a well bordering on the pre- 
cincts of another, without however encroach¬ 
ing upon it, and the water of that other 
should then decrease, he is not liable to 
make any compensation* as he is not here 
guilty of any transgression—In this last 
ease, morover, the second digger is entitled 
only to the ground on three sides of his 
well, as the ground on the side of the first 
well is the property of the first digger. 
d tpa 0 € w also appropriated to a water. 


course, —Whoever digs a channel * for 
conducting water to any place, has a space 
annexed to it, according to his want. It is 
related by Mohammed that an aqueduct is 
tho same as a well, so far as regards the 
annexing of land to it.—Some say that this 
is the doctrine of the two disciples ; but 
that, according to Haneefa, no space is 
allowed, ex-cept when the water appears 
above ground ; for as an aqueduct is in fact 
mere!}' a rivulet, it is therefore subject to the 
same rules. Several doctors have, however, 
maintained that whon an aqueduct appears 
above ground, it is then considered in the 
same light as a spring or fountain : and that 
consequenty the samo quantity of land is 
annexed to it, name’y, five hundred yards. 

Or to a tree planted in waste land. —-If a 
person plant a tree in a waste spot of land* 
he is entitled to a small spaces an appen¬ 
dage to it: wherefore no other person is 
allowed to plant tree on the ground within 
his precincts, as this space is useful to him 
for collecting his fruits, and heaping them 
upon it. The space allotted to a tree is the 
measure of five yards, agreeably to what 
occurs in the traditions upon that subject. 

The deserted beds of rivers must be cultu 
voted. —Lands through which the Euphrates; 
the Tigris, or any similar river formerly ran; 
must not be cultivated, if it be possible that 
the river may again run over them ; as the 
people whose lands lie adjacent to the river in 
its former course have an interest in desiring 
that the river may not bo prevented from 
returning to it. If, howover, the lands be 
not likely to be again overflowed, they are 
then held to bo waste, provided they do not 
adjoin to any cultivated spot:—because such 
lands are not the property of any one ; for 
the superiority of water repels all other supe¬ 
riority ; but as soon as the land appears abovo 
the water it beomes subject to the Imam. 

A space is not allowed to an aqueduct run¬ 
ning through another's land without proof of 
prior right. —Whoever has the property of 
an aqueduct, which runs through land be¬ 
longing, to another, is not (according to 
Haneefa) entitled to any adjacent space, 
unless he produce evidence to prove his 
right.—The two disciples* on the contrary ; 
maintain that ho is, in virtue of his pro¬ 
perty in the aqueduct, entitled to the banks 
on which people pass, and which the earth 
thrown up by the excavation of it occupies. 
Some have said that the difference of opinion 
in this case is founded on that which obtains 
where a person digs a canal in waste lands 
by permission of the Imam ; for in this case, 
according to Haneefa, he is not entitled to 
any space ; whereas the two disciples main¬ 
tain that he is so entitled, since he can 
derive no advantage from the canal unless 
he possess a space annexed to it* as he must 


* Arab, K&nat, pers, Kareez. It is 
generally understood to mean a subterra¬ 
neous aqueduct or drain. 
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often be bliged to walk along the banks of 
it to clear away any inoumbrances that may 
stop the course of the water, it being im¬ 
practicable for a person, in the common 
course of things, to walk in tho middle of 
it.—As, moreover, he is often necessitated 
to dam it with earth and clay, and it is 
impossible for him to bring those from any 
distance without incurring an extraordinary 
expense ; he is therefore entitled to a spa«e 
of ground, in the same manner as a person 
who digs a well.—(The argument of Haneefa 
is, that the claim to any space is repugnant 
to analogy, the right to it being established, 
in the case of a well, solely on the ground of 
the precept before quoted. Besides, the ne¬ 
cessity of a space, in the case of a well, is 
more urgent than in the case of a canal or 
aqueduct; for, in tho latter, the use of the 
water may be enjoyed without any space,— 
whereas, in the former, this is impossible, as 
the waiter must be pulled up by a rope, to 
effect which a space is requisite, aB has boon 
before explained. Hence there is an obvious 
difference between a well and a canal; and 
consequently they can bear no analogy to 
each other. The reason for founding the 
case in question on this is, that if the pro¬ 
prietor of the aqueduct be entitled to a space 
of land, he is held bo be seised of the said 
space as a dependency of the aqueduct; and 
the evidence of the possessor is valid in case 
of a contest; whereas if, on tho contrary, he 
be not entitled to any space, he is not held 
to bo seiBed of it, and circu-mstances there, 
fore testify for the proprietor of the land ; as 
shall shortly be explained—If, however, tho 
case in question be considered separately, 
and not as founded on tho above, then the 
two disciples argue that the space is in the 
hands of tho proprietor of tho aqucducet, as 
he preserves the water by means of it,—■ 
whence it is that the ‘proprietor of tho land 
is not entitled to break it down.—Haneefa, 
on the other hand, argues that the dependent 
land resembles the other land, of the proprie¬ 
tor, with respect both to appearance and sub¬ 
stance :—with respect to appearance, because 
it is on a level with, and joins to it; and with 
respect to substance also, because it is of the 
same soil, and is equally capable of nourish¬ 
ing trees and vegetables; and circumstances 
testify for him who is in possession of what 
bears the greatest resemblance to the depen¬ 
dent ground, namely, the land adjacent to 
it ;—in the Bame manner as where two people 
contend for a door-plank in the possession of 
some other person, and which exactly quad¬ 
rates with another that is possessed by one 
of the litigants ; for in that case the K&zee 
must abjudge such plank to be the property 
of him who possesses the correspondent one, 
—In reply to what the two di&ciples further 
urge— it may be observed that the contest 
here does not hinge upon what was placed 
for the conservation 01 the water (the banks), 
but upon what is independent of it, and fit 
for producing treat, &o. Besides supposing 
that the proprietor of the aqueduot preserves 


the water only on account of the dependent 
spnse of land, it may be answered that the 
proprietor of the ground preserves it only on 
account of the dependent space of land like, 
wise.—With respect, moreover, to what they 
urge, that “the proprietor 0 f the land is not 
entitled to break down the banks of the 
aqueduct,” it is to be observed that this is 
not because they are the property of the 
proprietor of the aqueduct, but merely be¬ 
cause he has an interest in them ;— in the 
same manner as where a person is possessed 
of a wall, and another, having the property 
of a wall near it, lays beams across both 
with tho assent, of tho other • for in such 
case the other has not afterward^ the power 
of pulling down his own wall, since he must 
thereby injure the right of this person. 

Differences of opinion concerning , ague- 
ducts .— It is related, in the Ja m a Sagheer, 
that if a person possess an aqueduct having' 
banks on each side, and adjacent to them a 
piece of land belonging to some other per- 
son, and the banks be notin the hands of 
any one, that is to say, be destitute of marks, 
such as trees, stones, or the like, to deter- 
mine the property, those banks belong to the 
proprietor of the land, according to Haneefa- 
—whereas the two disciples hold that they, 
appertain to the proprietor of the river.—If 
on the contrary, tho marker of any person be 
left upon them, they are then unanimously, 
of opinion that the marker has the better 
claim,—Stil, however, they differ in opinion 
where there is a tree upon the banks, and it 
is not known who planted itfor Haneefa is 
, of opinion that to plant a tree is the right Qf 
tho proprietor of the grounds, whilst the two 
disciples hold this to be the right of the pro- 
prietor of the aqueduct.'—With respect, also, 
to throwing up earth, many have said that, 
there is a disagreement • whilst others have 
said that this belongs to the proprietor of 
the aqueduct, provided he do not exceed the 
prescribed bounds. With regard to walking 
upon the banks, some have said that it is not 
permitted, in the opinion of Haneefa ; whilst 
others have said that it is not prohibited, 
because of there being a necessity for it. 
The learned Aboo Jafir has said that he 
would decree according to the opinion ol 

Haneefa in the case of planting a tree,_and 

according to that of the two disciples, in the 
case of throwing up earth. It is reported, 
from Aboo Yoosaf, that tho width of the 
dependent space of an aqueduct is half the 
breadth of the aqueduct; but according tc 
Mohammed it is the whole breadth : and 
this opinion is the most favourable to man< 
kind.—It is here proper to onserve, that the 
subject resolves itself into several sections, 
treating of the cases of bhirha, or a right: 
to water, whether derived from the the posses 
sion of land, or from othor causes. 

Section 7. 

OS Waters. 

All people have a right to drift!; from a 

i nil, canal, or reservoir ; and also ea<J(e«~ 
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Ip a person have the property of a canal, a 
well, or a reservoir, he cannot prohibit either 
man or beast from drinking of it.—Her£ it 
is necessary to promise that water is of four 
kinds. I. The water of the ocean, which 
Bvery person has a right to drink, or to 
carry away for the purpose of moistening 
his lands.—If, therefore, a person incline to 
dig a canal, and convey the water in it from 
the ocean to hi:* 1 m.i.no person has power 
bo prevent him from so doing ; for the enjoy¬ 
ment of the water of bhe oce in is common to 
every one, in the same manner as the light 
of the 9un or moon, or the use of the air.— 
II. The wafcor of large rivers, such as the 
Oxu8, the Euphrates, or the Tigris, in which 
every person has an absolute right to drink, 
and also a conditional right to use it towards 
moistening his lands;—that is to say, a per¬ 
son, if he cultivate waste land, may dig a 
ohannel for the purpose of conveying water 
to it from the river, provided his doing so be 
not detrimental to the people • but if there 
bo a probability of its being hurtful in its 
consequences (as if, by opening the banks, 
the water should overflow the country and 
villages around), in that case he is not per- 
mitted to dig a channel for the watering of 
his land, as the prevention of a public evil 
is a consideration of greater moment.—-Ana¬ 
logous to this, also, is the erection of a mill 
on the banks of a river ; for the demolition 
of the banks by the mill is the svue as bv 
watering land.—III. Water in which several 
have a share;—and in which, likewise, the 
right of drinking is allowed to every one ; 
for it is recorded in the traditions that three 
things are common to all, namely, water , 
grass, and fire. Besides, wells, and the like, 
are not dug for the purpose of preserving 
water; and hence the water of them is not 
the property of anyone ; for it is common, 
and as such cannot be made a particular 
property until it be separately kept and 
preserved as holds with respect to a doer 
that only sleeps upon a person’s ground 
There is, moreover, a necessity for estab¬ 
lishing this common right with regard to 
water, since it is impossible for every person 
to carry it along with him ; and as a person 
may be in want of it for himself and his 
horse, mankind would therefore be too much 
cramped if an unlimited use of it were not 
granted them. If, however, a person incline 
to bring water to moisten the land he had 
cultivated from a river or canal which be¬ 
longs to others, the proprietors may pre¬ 
vent hrm, as otherwise their right of water¬ 
ing* would be entirely destroyed.—IV, 
Water which is preserved, or in other 
word* kept in vessels. Water of this de¬ 
scriptions property, because of its deten¬ 
tion ; and the right of others no longer ex¬ 
tends to it;—in the same manner as holds 
with respect to game, after being taken by 


•Arab, Shirba, a particular right to water, 
explained in the course of this book 


I any person. Nevertheless, it is doubtful 
1 whether this water may not also be parti¬ 
cipated, because of the tradition before 
quoted. Hence, if a person, in a time of 
scarcity, steal a quantity of water equiva¬ 
lent to the amount which constitutes theft, 
ho is not liable to amputation. 

V files a there be other water at a little dis¬ 
tance.—I f a person be possessed of a well, 
fountain, or rivulet, he may prevent any 
one from drinking the water of them, or 
encroaching on his property, provided there 
be other water at a little distance, and 
which is not the particular property of any 
one. If, however, this be not the case, the 
proprietor must then either bring him water 
to drink, or permit him to take it himself, 
on condition that he destroy not the banks. 
What is here advanced is reported from 
Tahavee,—8omo have said that this is ap. 
proved, in case the possessor of the well 
have dug it himself in land which is his 
own property s hut that, if lie should have 
dug it in waste lands, he is not, in that case, 
on any account permitted to prohibit others 
from entering on his premises to drink 
water ; for the waste lands are a common 
right ; and as the well was dug towards the 
promoting of a common right, namely, tithe 
and tribute, it follows that the digging of it 
is not destructive of the liberty of drinking. 
If, therefores, the proprietor refuse the other 
permission to drink, and that others be 
apprehensive either of the death of himself 
or his horse from an excess of thirst, he may 
then lawfully oppose the proprietor with 
weapons, as he has already aimed at his 
destruction in withholding his right, namely, 
the water ; for the water of a well is common, 
and is not property.—It is otherwise with 
respect to water kept in vessels ; for a person 
in want of it where it is so kept, is only 
permitted to contend with the possessor of it 
without woapons. The same law obtains in 
the case of a person oppressed with hunger. 
Many have said that in the case of a wall it 
is not lawful to use weapons ; but that it is 
allowable to contend with a stick ; for the 
possessor is guilty of an offence in refusing 
the water ; and the application of a stick is 
a substitute for correction. 

Water may also he carried away for the 
purpose of aolntion. —It is lawful for men to 
carry away water from a rivulet to perform 
their ablutions, or to wash their garments,— 
This is approved ; because, to desire men to 
purify themselves, o? to wash their garments 
with "such water, without carrying it away 
as mentioned by some), would be attended 
with much inconvenience. 

Or for watering trees or parterres.—* If, 
also, a person be inclined to water the trees 
or small parterre before his house, he may 
lawfully carry away water for that purpose 
from the rivulet of another; for the law 
allows great liberty in the case of water, 
and considers the refusal of it as truly 
opprobrious.—A person is not, however, 
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allowed to carry away water either from the 
rivulet, well ; or aqueduct of another, for 
the use of his orchard or fields, unless he be 
expressly permitted so to do ; and the pro¬ 
prietor may prohibit him from it ; because 
when water is possessed in joint property, 
none but the proprietors have any right to 
the use of it, as otherwise their right would 

be defeated_Still, however, the proprietor 

of the river may. if he coose, either give 
or land, the water of it to another, because 
it is his property ; and because the gift of 
such is customary ; in the same manner as 
holds with respect to water preserved in 
vessels. 

Section //. 

Of digging or clearing Rivers .* 

River are of three descriptions, —Rl vers 
are of three kinds.—I. Such as are not the 
property of any ; and of which the waters 
have not been divided, like the Tigris, 
Euphrates. &o.—II. Such as, being appro¬ 
priated and divided, are at the same (time 
public rivers, in which boats sail.—III. 
Rivers that arc held in property, and divi¬ 
ded; and are also private, in which no boats 
sail. 

Great public rivers must he cleared and 
repaired- at the expense of the public trea¬ 
sury .—Tn the first kind of rivers, if the 
river fill up so as to require digging, the 
care thereof devolves upon the chief, fwho 
is to defray the charges of it from the 
public treasury ; for as the work is per* 
formed for the advantage of the Mussulman 
community, the expense attending it roust 
be defrayed from the property of the com¬ 
munity ;—those expenses must, however, be 
disbursed from the funds of tribute and 
capitation-tax, and not from those of tithe 
and alms ; for the latter are appropriated 
solely to the use of the poor, whereas the 
former are intended as a provision to answer 
contingencies. 

Or by a general contribution of labour .— 
If there be not any money in the public 
treasury, the chief is in that cose at liberty ; 
with a view to promote the public utility, 
to compel the people to repair the damage in 
question, as it is presumed they would not 
of themselves apply to the work,—whence 
it was that Omar Farook said to the people, 
“Were I to leave you to vour own direction, 
without ever using compulsion, verily, 
matters would come to such a pass that you 
would oven sell your children,”—None, 
however, must bo compelled but such as are 
able to work ; and such as are not able to 


♦Arab. Nihr.—It is a term of very goncral 
application, signifying not only rivers pro¬ 
perly so called, but also canals, or any other 
species of aqueduct constructed by art, 
t Arab. Walee ; meaning, generally, the 
goyerpor of a proyjnce or 


work, and are rich, must pay a certain sum, 
aejording to their particu'ar station and 
ability. 

And appropriated rivers, at the expense of 
the proprietors. —With respect to the second 
kind of river, it must be cleared, whei 
requisite, at the expense of the proprietors, 
without any supply from the public trea¬ 
sury ; for the right of the river particularly 
belongs to them, as does also the u se of it.— 
If, therefore, any one of them should refuse 
to assist in digging, the chief may compel 
him, to tlic end that the others may not 
suffer any injury by his refusal. 

Objection.— It would appear that, in 
being thus forced to work, the refuser suffers 

an injury. 

Reply—S uch injury is particular, and is 
not without its use, for in recompense thereof 
the party obtains his share of the water j it 
is not, therefore, to be put in competition 
with the common injury that would other¬ 
wise be suffered by the rest. 

If, also, some of the proprietors of the 
river be desirous of strengthening the banks, 
from an apprehension that they might give 
way, and it be probable that bad conse¬ 
quences may ensue from t) eir decay (such ag 
inundating the neighbouring country, and 
breaking up the roads), the chief may in 
that ease use compulsion with any of them 
who refuse to assist in the Undertaking. He 
must not, however, use force where the 
decay of the hankR cannot produce any bad 
consequence; for the fall of the banks is an 
event merely probable. It is otherwise with 
respect to clearing a river in a case of 
necessity ; for that is a matter of certainty, 
—whence it is that compulsion may be used 
to effect it.—With respect to the third kind 
of rivers they are particularly rpprc.pinted 
and therefore the digging of them is entirely 
the duty of the proprietors.—Some have 
alleged that the magistrate may employ 
force with any who refuse to dig • in the 
same manner as in the case of the second 
kind of rivulets. Others, again, have main¬ 
tained that the magistrate has not a power 
of this kind; since both of the injuries, 
namely, that of the partner on whom com¬ 
pulsion is used, and also that which the 
other partners sustain in consequence of his 
refusal, are private ; and the injury to the 
other partneis may be remedied by their 
taking from the one who refuses to work a 
part of the expense incurred in digging the 
rivulet, proportionately to his share (pro¬ 
vided, however, that the work be executed 
at the instance of the magistrate).—It is 
otherwise with respect to the second kind 
of rivers, as there one of the injuries is 
public. 

Objection. —Here likewise is a conjunction 
, of two injuries and as one of these (namely, 
that sustained by those who have a right to 
drink the water) is public, it would follow 
that, to prevert this public injury, compul¬ 
sion may be used in the case of priv$tp 
rivers like^jse f 
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Reply.—N o compulsion U used in digging 
towards obtaining water to drink ;—thus if 
the whole should refuse to dig, the magistrate 
cannot employ force.* 

Buies with respect to drains , watercourses, 

tjbc _In digging a watercourse, the expense 

incurred in the upper part is equally defrayed 
by the whole of the partners; but when the 
work is carried beyond the land of an y °o e 
of them, he is then, according to Haneefa, 
exempt frdm all further charge. The two 
disciples maintain that the expenses of 
digging from the head to the end of the 
watercourse is jointly defrayed by the 
several partners, according to the extent of 
their shares; because the partner possessing 
the higher share has likewise a right in the 
lower ones, they being needful to him» in 
receiving the discharge, from his part, of 

the superfluous water, Haneefa, in support 
of his opinion, argues that the end of digging 
the watercourse being to obtain water for 
the purpose of cultivation, the object of the 
higher sharer is consequently obtained when 
his part is finished ; and he is not, therefore, 
under any obligation after that to assist in 
prosecuting the work solely for the bonefit of 
others.—With respect, moreover, to what 
the two disciples urge, it may be replied 
that, although the higher partner do indeed 
stand in need of the lower shares, for the 
assing away of the superfluous water from 
is share, yet he is not, on that account, 
obliged to dig these lower shares;—in tlio 
same manner as where a person has a right 
of passing tho water from his house upon 
the terrace of another ; in which case he is 
not under any obligation to unite in building 
or repairing such terrace.—Besides, the 

higher partner may at any time prevent the 
water from overflowing his land, by occa¬ 
sionally damming up the sourco or spring, 
thereby preventing the flow of any super¬ 
fluity of water into his share. 

When, in digging a watercourse common 
to several partners, tho work is carried 
beyond the share of one of them, who is 
thus exempted from any further charge, 
some have alleged that he may then imme¬ 
diately open the spring-head, or inlot, in 
order to obtain water for cultivation, as the 
watercourse, with respect of him, is wholly 
dug. Others have said that he cannot do so 
until the shares of the other partners be 
likewise completed ; in order to prevent any 
preference among them. 

Such persons as have only a right to 
drink the water, are not subject to pay any 
part of the charges of digging, as those are 
numberless, and are, moreover, subordinate 
to the actual sharers. 


•When water is wanted, towards moisten¬ 
ing lands for cultivation, the magistrate may 
then employ force in causing a rivulet to be 
dug ; but not where the upater js panted only 
tp drink. 


Section III . 

Of Claims of Shirb , * and of Disputes 
and particular Privileges with fespect 
to it. 

A right to water may exist independent of 
the ground. —A Claim of Shirb, or right to 
water, is valid independent of any property 
in the ground, upon a favourable construc¬ 
tion of the law ; for a person may become 
endowed with it, exclusive of the ground, 
either by inheritance or bequest; and it 
sometimes happens that when a person sells 
his lands he reserves to himself the right of 
Shirb. Besides, Shirb being a desirable 
object, and also capable of yielding advan¬ 
tage, the olaim to it is therefore valid. 

No person can alter or obstruct the cofarse 
of water running through his ground I* a 
person be possessed of a rivulet running 
through lands which are tho property of 
another, and the proprietor of these lands, 
being desirous that it should not run through 
them, attempt to prevent it, on the plea of 
its being his property, he must not be per¬ 
mitted to do so but the rivulet must be 
suffered to flow in its usual channel,—for, 
ns tho rivulet is in the possession of tho 
person who has tho property of it, because 
of his water running in the bed of it, his 
word, in case of a litigation, is therefore to 
be credited in preference to that of the other; 
—whereas, if the rivulet wore not in his 
possession (as if it should contain now water), 
in that ease the word of the proprietor of 
the lands would be credited;—unless the 
other could prove by witnesses that the rivu¬ 
let is his property, or that he formerly con¬ 
veyed water through it towards his own 
grounds for the purpose of watering them, 
—when the Kazoe must decree it to him, as 
lie thus substantiates his claim.—(Analogous 
to this is a contention concerning the pro¬ 
perty of a river-head, or a water drain, a 
snout, or a road through the court of an¬ 
other.) 

In case of disputes » a distribution of the 
riqjit to water must be mad&- —Ie a rivulet 
be jointly held by several persons, and they 
dispute concerning their particular propor¬ 
tions of right to water, a distribution must 
be made according to the extent of l ft nd 
which they serverally possess;—for a s the 
object of right to water is to moisten their 
lands, it is consequently fit that each receive 
in proportion to his territory:—It is other¬ 
wise in tho case of a road ; for the object 
in that being to pass and repass, the small¬ 
ness or largeness of the house is of no weight 
in the division:—that is to say, if the part, 
ners in a road dispute concerning their 
shares, it is decreed that they shall hold it 
equally, and that no distinction shall be 
made from the difference of their houses. 


* This term, which is purely technioal, 
the translator, for the convenience of the 
English reader, has rendered, in general, 9 
right to wat$r r 
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A rivulet must not be Hammed up for the 
convenience of one partner, without tile con¬ 
sent of the others. — If it happen that the 
person who possesses the highest part of 
rivulet bo nor able, without stopping the 
current, to enjoy his right to water in a 
satisfactory manner (for this reason ; that 
his lands, being high preoipitato the water 
from them with great velocity); still he must 
not be permitted to dam the rivulet, as he 
would thereby destroy the right of the others: 
he must, therefore, take his share without 
stopping the current. If, however, the 
others assent to his stopping tho current 
that he may the better water his land, or 
enter into an agreemont that each shall stop 
it in his turn, it is lawful* as being their 
right. But if it bo possible to effect the 
stoppage with a hoard, they must not use 
clay, or any kind of plaster, without the 
consent of the whole, as an injury would be 
thereby occasioned to the other shares. 

One partner in a rivulet can?tot dig a trench 
or erect a mill upon it without the general 
concept —Ip is not permitted to any of tho 
sharers to ‘ dig another rivulet leading from 
tho common one, or to erect a water mill 
upon it;—because, in tho former instance, 
the bank of a common rivulet must neces¬ 
sarily be broken ; and in the latter, an 
erection is made of a building upon a 
partnership concern ;—unless, however,the 
mill b© stationed on the builder’s land, and 
be not injurious, either to tho ground, by 
breaking down the banks, or to tho water, 
by diverting it into another channel;—in 
which ease it is lawful, as being the exercise 
of a power derived from property, and from 
which there results not any injury to others. 

N.or construct a water-engine or a bridge. 
—(Thh erecting of a maohine for raising 
water by camels, or oxen, is considered in the 
same light ns tho erecting of a mill.)—It is 
likewiso unlawful for any of tho sharers 
either to erect a small bridge which may be 
occasionally withdrawn, or a large one of 
stone or hricks which is durable and fixed. 
—In short, a private rivulet is considered in 
the same light as a private road, in which 
several participate, but in which none have 
any particular privileges.—It is otherwise 
where a person possesses a small private 
rivulet brought out from a large private 
one jointly held by several; for in that case, 
if the proprietor of tho little rivulet clunose 
he may erect upon it a large solid bridge; 
or, if there was previously a bridge ovor it, 
he may, if he please, pull it down (provided 
a greater quantity of water than formerly 
do not, by that means, flow into his rivulet) 
for under these circumstances the demolition 
of tho bridge is lawful, being in virtue a 
power derived from his own property, which 
occasion's no detriment to others. He must 
not, however, extend the inlet of the smaller 
rivulet; as he would thereby destroy the 
banks of the large one, and likewise draw 
a greater quantity of water into his own 
thail is his due,—Neither must he be suffered 


to enlarge tho sluice through which he re¬ 
ceives his share of water, where the distri. 
but ion is made in that manner,—that is, 
whore boards with holes aro fixed on the 
hank of tho river contiguous to the lands 
of each partner, that he may receive, as his 
share, whatever quantity of water issued 
through his bo«ard.—But any of them who 
ohooscs may either heighten or lower his 
particular board, as the equality of the 
division depends upon the largeness or 
smallness of the holes, and upon the 
height or lowness of them, for an alteration 
in that respect occasions no difference in the 
distribution. 

One partner cannot alter the mode of 
partition without the others ’ consent.— I* 
where the distribution is made by sluices, 
in tho manner above described, one of the 
partrors choose that the partition be made 
by the measure of time, he is not at liberty 
so to adjust it, unless with the concurrence 
of tho others • for whatever is the establised 
mode must be continued ; as the right of 
evory one iS by that means more clearly 
distinguished. 

Or increase the number of openings through 
which he receives his share .—lr each partner 
in an appropriated riVuIet have a speeifio 
number of holes or sluices allotted to him, 
it is not permitted to any of them to increase 
that number, notwithstanding it may occa¬ 
sion no injury to tho others ; for here exists 
a partnership in particular property, and in 
which the right of each is particularly speci¬ 
fied.—It is otherwise in the case of large 
rivers, such as tho Tigris or the.Euphrates ; 
for as there any person is at liberty to dig a 
small rivulet, and fill it from them* he is 
consequently at liberty to increase the hole 
or sluices through which the waters pass from 
them. 

Or convey his share into lands not entitled 
to receive it. —It is not lawful for any of the 
partners in a river to convey his share of 
water into such of his lands as are not 
entitled to receive water from that river ,*for 
this circumstance might, in process of time, 
furnish an argument of his having a right 
to water these lands from that river. 

Or through s,uch lands into those that are 
entitled .—Neither is it lawful for a partner 
to convoy his share of water through such 
of his lands as are not entitled to it, into 
others that are : for, in this case, it is pro¬ 
bable he would receive a greater quantity 
of water than his due, as part would be 
absorbed by the lands through which they 
first passed. (This is analogous to the case 
of a joint road, where one of the partners 
wishes to open a road to tho inhabitants of 
a house, in the same range, whose road lies 
through another way, by permitting them 
to pass through his house in their way to 
their own). 

Neither can he shut up any of the water • 
vents —If two persons possess a rivulet 
jointly, and receive their shares by water 
issuing through sluices, and the one whose 
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share lies nearest to the source be inclined to 
stop several of the sluictes alloted to him, 
to prevont the issuo of a superfluity of witftcr 
into his lands, he must not be allowed so to 
do, as he might thereby subject the lands of 
the other sharer to be overflowed 

Or adopt a petition by rotation.— Neither 
is he at liberty to change the mode of par¬ 
ticipations ; by taking the u s e of the whole 
in rotation, instead of eaeh receiving a moiety 
of the whole quantity ; for as tlio division 
has already been settled by the mode of 
vents or sluices, he cannot afterwards require 
any other mode,—unless the other assent, in 
which case he may do so ;—is still, however, 
remaining at the option of this partner (or 
of his heir, after his decease) to annul this, 
and revert to the former mode;—because the 
establishment of division, by giving the 
whole to each in rotation, in a case where 
each had formerly hold a separate share, is, 
in fact, lending a right to water (as an ex¬ 
change of Shirb for Shirh is null): and a 
right to water is inheritable, or the use of it 
may lawfully bo loft in legacy; but it can 
neither he sold nor bestowed in gift, nor left 
inlegacy to sell, giveaway, or bestow in 
alms, those soveral deeds being unlawful on 
account of the uncertainty to which they 
are liable, cither from ignorance or de'ceit, 
with regard to the quantity of water,—or 
because Shirb is not, in itself, a substantial 
property, but rather a privilege or immunity, 
insomuch that if a person water his lands 
from the Shirb of another, he is not liabe 
to make compensation for it ;—and these 
several deeds being void, a legacy for any of 
these purposes is also void. 

A right to water cannot be consigned as a 

dower _A right to water is incapable of 

being assigned as a specific dower in a con¬ 
tract of marriago ; wherefore if such he 
mentioned in a marriage contract, Mihr- 
Misl, or proper dower, is due. 

Or given as a consideration for Kkoola .— 
In the same manner, also, it cannot be given 
as a consideration for Khoola;—whence, if a 
wife bargain for her divorce, in consideration 
of her making over such right, the husband 
may restore it to her, and; in lieu of it, take 
from her the dower he had assigned her on 
their marriage. The ground on which the 
law in these cases proceeds is, that right to 
water is a matter the extent of which cannot 
be ascertained with any precision. 

Or in composition for a claim.—A right 
to water is incapable of being given in com¬ 
position for a claim ; for as it cannot, by 
meanB of any deed whatever, bo rendered 
property, a composition in conidcration of 
it is consequently null. 

Or sold {without ground) to discharge the 
debts of a defunct—{mode to be pursued in 
this last instance) —A right to water, with 
Out ground, cannot be sold after the death of 
any perosn to discharge his debts,—in the 
game manner as it cannot be sold during his 
lifetime. What, then, shall the Imam do, 
in this case, towards settling the debt of the 


deceased ?—This question has given rise to a 
diversify of opinions ; but the most advis¬ 
able method of proceeding, in such an in¬ 
stance, is to join the right to the lands of 
another person not possessing such right, 
and then, with his consent, to dispose of 
both :—whon, computing how much the value 
of tho lands has been increased by the ad¬ 
dition of tho right, ho may apply the differ¬ 
ence towards paying off the debts of the 
deceased. If he be not able to protore land 
in this manner, he may buy a piece of land 
payable from the effects of the deceased, and 
having joined it to the right, sell them to¬ 
gether ; when with the price so obtained 
he must first discharge the purohase-money 
discharging the debts of the deceased. 

Any accident from the u&e of the water 
does not induce responsibility. —If a person, 
having moistonod his lands, or filled then 
with water, should by that means overflow 
the lands of his neighbour, he is not, in Suoh 
case, liable to mako a compensation, as he 
was not gtiilty of any transgression 


BOOK XLVI. 

OF PROHIBITED LIQUORS. 

There arc four prohibited liquors . /. 

Khamr {the crude juice of the grape). _ 

There aro four prohibited liquoprs,—the first 
of which is termed Khamr,* meaning (ac- 
cording to the exposition of Haneefa) the 
crude juice of the grape, which, being fer¬ 
mented, becomes spirituous,—first gathering 
foam and settling, and then possessing an 
inebriating quality. According to the two 
disciples ; the juice becomes Khamr upon its 
fermenting, and being spirituous without the 
condition of its gathering foam ;—for when¬ 
ever the juice of grapes beoomes spirituous, 
the appellation of Khamr, and the oharao- 
teristic of it, namely, illegality, ar© both 
established.—Tho argument adduced by 
Haneefa is, that fermentation is tho com¬ 
mencement of tho process by which liquor 
becomes spirituous, and which is completed 
when it foams and settles, as by that means 
the dregs are soparatod from the finer 
particles;—and tho ordinances of the law 
regarding Kh^mr (which are decisive), such 
ns punishment for drinking it, the holding 
him an infirlol who shall deem it lawful, and 
the prohibition against selling it,—have all 
a reference to the completion. Somo of the 
learned allege that it is declared unlawful to 
drink after having become spirituous, purely 


* The translator has, in the course of the 
work rendered every inebriating drink under 
the general term wine, which comprehends 

all descriptions of prohibited liquors._In 

this book, however, he retains the original 
terms for the sake of distinction. 
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from moiivos of caution.—Others, again, 
maintain that the term Khamr is applicable 
to whatover is of an inobriating quality ; 
because it is mentioned in the traditions, 
that “whatever inebriate is Khamr —and 
(in another tradition) ‘‘Kiiamb is produced 
from two trees, namely, the vine and the 
date.” The term Khamr, moreover, is 
derived from Mokhamira, signifying, stupe¬ 
faction, or deprivation of senso, which is a 
consequence of drinking any inobriating 
liquor. In reply to this, howovor, Haneefa 
argues that the term Khamr, according to 
the concurrent opinion of all lexicographers, 
is used only in the sense above mentioned, 
whence it is that to liquors of other descrip¬ 
tions other terms are applied, Such as 
Nabooz, Taboekh, and Mosillis.* Another 
argument is that the illegality of Khamr is 
indubitable,—whence, if every inebriating 
liquor wero Khamr, all such would of course 
be likewise indubitably illogal,—whereas 
this is not the case, for there is a doubt 
regarding them. In reply, moreover, to the 
arguments of some qf the learned as above 
adducod, it is to be remarked that the first- 
recited tradition is not perfectly authentic, 
Ychya Ibn Maycen having disputed it •— 
and with respect to the second quoted 
tradition, tho intention of it was merely to 
explain the law, or, in other words, to show 
that all liquors extracted from oithor of the 
two trees mentioned, being of an inebriating 
quality, are unlawful as woll as Khamr, 

Which is unlawful in any quantity.— 
Khamb is in itself unlawful, whether it be 
used in small or great quantities, tho il¬ 
legality not depending on drinking it to 
such a degree as to produce intoxication 
Somo of Ioosor principles roject tho absolute 
illegality of Khamr, alleging that its effects 
only are the cause of its illegality ; because 
the evil of it is, that it creates an inattention 
towards the worship of God ; and as this 
evil is occasioned only by intoxication, it 
follows that where this does not take place 
it is not unlawful.—This, however, is gross 
infidelity, and in direct contradiction to the 
Koran, God having there termed such 
liquor filth, a thing which is unlawful in its 
own nature. Bsiedes, the Prophet has de¬ 
creed Khamr to be unlawful, according to 
various traditions ; and all the doctors are 
unanimously of this opinion. It is to be 
observed, however, that although Khamr be 
unlawful, even is so small a quantity as 
may not be sufficient to intoxicate, yet the 
same law does not hold with respect to other 
things of an inebriating quality ; for a little 
of them if not sufficient to intoxicate, is 
not forbidden* Shafei, indeed, is of opinion 
that these are likewise unlawful, in any 
quantiy. 

la filth in an extreme —Kjtamr is filth in 
an extreme degree, in the same manner as 


* These are different kinds of liquor, 
extracted from dates, which are more parti¬ 
cularly described a little farther on. 


urine ; for tho illegality of it is indisputably 
proved, as has been already shown. 

•Whosoever maintains Khamr to bo law¬ 
ful is an infidel,* for ho thoroby rejects 
incontestable proof. 

And can,not constitute property with a 
Mussulman. — Khamr is nut a valuablb 
commodity with respect ho Mussulmans. 
If therefore, i»t be destroyed or usurped by 
any person, there is no responsibility. The 
sale of it is moreover unlawful; for God, in 
terming it filth, manifested a detestation of 
it; whereas, if it had been a commodity of 
value, somo reBpoct would have boon shown 
to it.—Besides, it is recorded in the tradi¬ 
tions, that “he who prohibited the drinking 
of it; did likewise prohibit both the sale of it 
and tho use or enjoyment of the price of it.” 
Nor be employed in the discharge of his 
debt *s.—Iir a Mussulman be indebted to 
another, and wish to discharge the debt with 
the price of Khamr, in that ease both the 
payment and receipt is unlawful because 
such price is produced from an illicit sale, 
and is considered either as an usurpation or 
a trust in the Mussulman^ hands, according 
to the different opinion of the doctors on 
this Bubjects ; in the same manner as in tho 
case of the sale of carrion* If, on the con¬ 
trary, the debtor bo a Zimmee, it is lawful 
for his Mussulman creditor to receive Such 
payment; as the sale of Khamr is legal 
amongst Zimmccs. 

Or used by %hm .—It is unlawful to derive 
any use from Khamr, either as a medicine, 
or in any other manner ; because the use of 
filth is forbidden ; and also, because absti¬ 
nence from it is enjoyed and this injunc¬ 
tion could not be observed in case of its use 
being allowed. 

And the drinking of which , in any quantity 
induces punishment — Whoever drinks 
Khamr incurs punishment, although he be 
not intoxicated : for it is said, in the tradi¬ 
tions, “Let him who drinks Khamr be 
whipped;—and if he drink it again, let him 
be again in he same manner punished.” 
The whole of the companions are agreed 
upon this point ; and the number of stripes 
prescribed is eighty, as has already been 
shown in treating of punishments. 

Unless it be boiled. —If a person boil 
Khamr until two-thirds of it evaporate, it is 
not thereby rendered lawful. If, however, 
a person drink of it after such process, he is 
not liable to punishment, unless he be in¬ 
toxicated. 

But it may be converted into vinegar.—1? 
is lawful to make vinegar of Khamr. Shafei* 
however, holds a different opinion. 

II. Bazik (the boiled jnice of the grape), 
termed (when boiled away to one half) 
Monissaf .— Tatts much with respect to 
Khamr, the first in order of prohibited 
liquors.—The second species of prohibited 
liquor, is the juice of grapes boiled until a 

~*~A«d consequently becomes exposed to 
tho penalties of apostasy. 
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quantity loss than two-thirds evaporate. 
This is denominated Bazik. It is also 
termed Monissaf; but that is only whj*re 
exactly one half of it evaporates in boiling. 
This kind of liquor is unlawful, according 
to all our doctors;—according to the two 
disciples, when it only ferments and become 
spirituous ;—and according to Hanecfa, when 
if foams and settles. Oozrai has said that 
Monissafis lawful (and several of the tribe 
ofMutazali* have seconded this opinion); 
because it is a good liquor, or, in other 
words, is pleasing to the, palate and also, 
because it is notKhnmr. The argument of 
our doctors, that as Momssaf is pure, and 
equally delicious with Khnmr, a number of 
the idle and dissolute are eonsequcntlv 
tempted to drink it ; and it is therefore pro¬ 
hibited, with a view to prevent that dissipa¬ 
tion which it is found to occasion. 

///. Si\kk?r {an infusion of dates).—T uk 
third species of unlawful liquor is termed 
Rikkir ; and is made by steeping fresh dates 
in water unitl they take effect in sweetening 
it; when it is both unlawful and abominable 
to drink of it. Shareek-Ibn-Ahdoola alleges 
that it is lawful, as lion, speaking of his 
bounty in the Koran. says, “Yh knjoy 
iSfKKER FROM THIS GRAfH ANI> T||K DATE ; ” 
whence we maj infer that it is allowable—,as 
bounty e.mnot apply to any thing unlawful. 
The argument of our doctors is the concur¬ 
rent opinion of all the companions upon this 
point; and with respect to the text above 
cited, it has a reference to a particular 
period, having boon revealed in the infancy 
of the religion of Islam, when all sorts of 
spirituous liquors were lawful. 

/ V. Nookoo Zabeeb {an infusion of raisins). 
—The fourth species of prohibited liquors 
is Nookoo-Z ibceb,+ that is, water in which 
raisins are steeped until it become sweet, 
and is affected in its substance. This kind 
is, however, lawful when merely it possesses 
a sweet quality ;—and is prohibited only 
when it ferments and becomes spirituous. 
Oozrai is of a different opinion regarding 
this liquor likewise. 

The three last are not so illegal as Khamr. 
—■They may be held legal , without incurring 
a change of infidelity. —It is to be observed 
that the illegality of these liquors, namely, 
Bazik, Monissif, and the Nookoo of dates 
and raisin, is inferior to that of Khamr. 
If, therefore, any person hold these lawful, 
still he is not deemed an infidel. It is other¬ 
wise in the case of Khamr; for, with re¬ 
spect to the liquors here mentioned, the ille¬ 
gality a more matter of opinion ; whereas, 
with regard to Khamr, the illegality is 
undisputed. 

Ann may be. drank {so as not to intoxicate) 
without punishment. — Punishment, more* 


*A particular heretical sect of the Mus¬ 
sulmans. (See Rale's prclminary Discourse, 
Sect. S.) 

t Nookoo signifies water in wheih any¬ 
thing is steeped and Zabeeb means raisins. 


ovor, is not inflicted for drinking these 
liquors, except in a quantiy sufficient, to 
produce intoxication ; whereas tlio drinking 
of one drop only of Khamr induces punish¬ 
ment. Tho filth of these liquors, likswisc, 
according to one tradition, is of a slight 
degree, and according to another, of an 
extreme degree ; but tho filth of Khamr is 
of an extreme degree, according to every 
tradition. 

They may also be sold • and arc a subject 
of responsibility, —The sale of the liquors 
in question is lawful, according to Hanoefa, 
and a componsion is due from tho de¬ 
stroyer of them. Tlu* two disciples, on tho 
contrary, hold that the sale of thorn is un¬ 
lawful. and that no reparation is due from 
tho destroyer of them ; in tho same manner 
us in the case of Khamr. 

But they must not be used. —It is unlawful 
to derive any kind of use from tho above- 
mentioned liquors, as they arc prohibited. 
It is related that Aboo Yoosaf holds the sale 
of any of tho aforesaid liquors, excepting 
Khamr, to bo lawful,—if more, than one 
half, and less than Iwo-thirds, should have 
evaporated in the boiling. 

Mokammed, in 1 ho .lama Saghcer, remarks 
that every sort of liquor excepting those 
abovo mentioned is lawful. This opinion, 
the learned say, is recorded only in tho Jama 
Saghcer, and is not to be found in any other 
book. It, however, affords an agrumont that 
any kind of strong liquor extracted from 
wheat, barley, honey, or millet, is lawful in 
the opinion of Hanecfa , if not drank so as to 
occasion intoxication ; and he, in fact, main¬ 
tains that punishment is not inflicted even 
in the case of intoxication. If, therefore, a 
person intoxicated with those liquors should 
divorce his wife, it is void, in the same manner 
as divorce pronounced by a person in his sleep 
or by one whose faculties are impaiied from 
the iiso of opium, or from haying drank tho 
milk of a mare in a medical composition. It 
is elsewhere related, as an opinion of Mo- 
hammed, that every sort of strong drink, 
excepting those abovo specified, is pro¬ 
hibited :—that if a person drink them to 
intoxication lie is to be punished ;—and that 
a divorce pronounced^by him when bo in¬ 
toxicated is valid ;—in the same manner as 
holds in tho ease of liquors ; and decrees pass 
according to this opinion. Ho has also said, 
in the Jama Saghcer, that Aboo Yoosaf had 
first declared every sort of wine to be un¬ 
lawful which fermonted and became spirit¬ 
uous, and afterward remained ten days with¬ 
out spoiling : but that he afterwards adopted 
the opinion of Haneefa. in other words, he 
first, Recording to the adjudication of Mo¬ 
hammed deemed all inebriating liquors un¬ 
lawful ; but afterwards adopted the opinion 
of Hanecfa. Aboo Yoosaf was singular in 
making it a condition that the liquor should 
remain ten days without being spoiled, 
Ho, however, afterwards recoded from this 
opinion, and gave into that of Haneefa and 
Mohammed on this point. In the Abridg 
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ment (of Kadooree) it it) said* that tho steep¬ 
ing of raisins or dried dates, when boiled a 
little, oven so as to become spirituous, may 
lawfully bo drank in such a quantity as not 
to inebriate, povidod it bo done without 
wantonnoKS or joy,—his is according only to 
tho two Elders ; for Mohammed and Hhofei 
doom it uulawful. 

Khpollccdfi (« mixture of the infusion of 
dutes and raisins) may be drank. —Therk in 
no impropriety in drinking Khooltccn ; that 
is, water in which dates have been steeped, 
mixed with that of raisins, and boiled together I 
until they ferment and become spirituous. 
This is grounded on a circumstance relative 
to Ibn Zccynd, which is thus related by 
himself:—‘‘Abdoola, tho son of Omar, 
having given mo some Sherbet to drink. I 
became intoxicated to such a degree that 
knew not my own house. J went to him 
next morning, and having informed him of 
the circumstance, he acquainted me that lie j 
had given me nothing but a drink composed 
of dates and raisins.”—Now this was cer¬ 
tainly Khooltccn, which had undergone the 
operation of boiling ; because it is elsewhere 
related by Omar that it is unlawful in its 
crude state. 

Liquors produced by means of honey or 
grain are lawful. — Liquor produced ' by 
means of honey, wheat, barley, or millet, is 
lawful, according to Llanccfaand Aboo Yoo- 
Rif, although it bo not boiled,—provided, 
however, that it be not drank in a wanton or 
joyful manner. The argument they adduce 
is the hi ying of the Prophet “KhamR is the 
product of these two trees” (meaning the vine 
and the date);—that is to say, he confined the 
prohibition to these two trees, as his inten¬ 
tion was to explain the law. —It is to be ob¬ 
served that several of the learned have made 
the boiling of these liquors a requisite to¬ 
wards their legality. Others, oil the con¬ 
trary, hold it to be no way necessary (and 
such is the opinion recorded in the Mabsoot) : 
because these liquors are not of such a 
nature that a little induces a wish for more, 
whether they bo boiled or crude. It has 
likewise been disputed whether a person 
who gets drunk with any of these liquors is to 
be punished. Some have said that lie is not. 

But any person drinking them to intoxica¬ 
tion incurs punishment. —The learned in the 
law, however, have determined otherwise ; 
for it is related by Mohammed that punish, 
ment is to be inflicted on whoover is intoxi¬ 
cated with any of the aforesaid strong 
liquors; for this reason, that in the present 
age they are as much sought for by the 
dissolute as other liquors wore formerly ; 
nay even more so.—The same law holds with 
regard to strong drinks extracted from milk. 
Many have said that any drink made from 
tho milk of a mare is unlawful, iu the 
opinion of Haneefa. because it is derived 
from tile llesh, which (according to him) i* 
unlawful. Lawyers, however, remark it us 
tho better opinion that the milk is not 
u fl lawful according to Kaneefa ; for although 


ho have pronounced tho flesh to be abomi¬ 
nable, yot tho reason is either because, il* it 
were otherwise, the means of conquest would 
thereby bo destroyed ; or because the horso 
is a noble animal • neither of which reasons 
hold with regaid to the milk. 

Mosillis (grapcjuice boiled down /o a third) 
is lawful,—\p the juice of grapes be boiled' 
until two-thirds of it evaporate (being 
then termed Mosiliis), it becomes lawful, 
according to tho two Elders, notwithstanding 
it he spirituous. Mohammed, Shafcj, and 
Malik, say otherwise. (This difference of 
opinion, however, exists only on the. sup¬ 
position that it is used with a view to 
strengthen the constitution ; for if it be 
drank from pleasure or joy they are unani¬ 
mous in judging it unlawful.) Mohammed, 
tShafei, and Malik, in support of their 
opinion, have cited a saying of the Prophet, 
“Every inebriating drink is Kiiamr; and 
whatever in excess produces intoxication is 
prohibited, even in moderation ; ” and in 
another place, “Any drink of which one 
cupful occasions intoxication, is unlawful in 
a single drop.”—Another argument is, that 
every inebriating liquor tends to stupefy the 
senses, and is consequently prohibited either 
in a small or large quantity, in the same 
manner as Khamr. The two Elders, in sup¬ 
port of their opinion, have quoted the saying 
of the Prophet; “Khamr is unlawful in its 
very nature and in another place, “Little 
or much of it is alike unlawful ; and inebria¬ 
tion from every other strong drink (that is 
to say, every kind besides Khamr) is forbid¬ 
den.” Now since the Prophet haH specified 
intoxication as a condition with respect to 
other drinks than Khamr, we may conclude 
that on that circumstance only their illegality 
depends. Besides, stupefaction of the senses 
takes place only when liquors are used in 
such excess as to inebriate which is allowed 
to be dregal. A little, therefore, of any 
strong rink other than Khamr is never 
illegal, except when, on Recount of its fine¬ 
ness or purity, a little of it invites to more,— 
in which ease tho law regards every quan¬ 
tity of it in the same light. This, however, 
is not the case with Mosillis, a little of 
! which, because of its thickness, does not 
induce a wish for more; and which, in it s 
substances, is food,— wherefore when used i n 
a moderate quantity it retains its origins, 
legality,* 

General rule with respect to it .— If Ih 
little water be poured into Mosillis to rcndci 
it fine, and it be afterwards boiled for a 
I short time it is still Mosillis, that addition ol 


* By original legality Haneefa alludes tc 
an opinion he maintained in opposition tc 
Malik, that everything is originally lawfu 
in its nature, being rendered otherwise onlj 
by the prohibition of the sacred writings:— 
whereas Malik holds every thing to have 
been originally unlawful, until sanctified bj 
the Koran. 
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water tending only to weaken it.—It is 
otherwise where water is mixed with crude 
juice, and this mixture is then boiled until 
two-thirds of it evaporate ; for here, either 
the water purely evaporates altogether, or it 
evaporates jointly with the juice ; and in 
either case it is plain that two-thirds of tho 
pure juice of tho grapes or dates does not 
evaporate, which is requisite to render it a 
legal drink. 

Rule in the boiling of unpressed grapes .— 
If grapos bo first boilod, and afterwards 
pressed until their juice be extracted, in that 
caso a very little more boiling is sufficient to 
render tho drinking of tho liquor lawful, 
according to one tradition of ITaneofa. Ac¬ 
cording to another tradition it does not 
become lawful until two-thirds of it evaporate 
in boiling ; and this is tho better opinion ; 
because the juice remaining within the film, 
and not being in any manner affected by the 
boiling, it is consequently similar to juice 
which is not boiled. 

Of grapes mixed with dates _If frosh or 

dried grapes ; being mixed with dates, bo 
then boiled, two-thirds of the mixture must 
evaporate before it becomes lawful ; for 
.although, with respect to dates, a small 
boiling be often sufficient, yet with respect 
to the juice of grapes two-thirds are always 
required to have evaporated in boiling The 
same rule also holds where the juice of 
grapes is mixed with the water in which 
dates have been steeped. If, however, dried 
grapes, being mixed with the water of datos, 
should be boiled for a little, and afterwards 
some dates or dried grapes be thrown into 
it, in that case, provided the quantity thrown 
in b© small, and not so much as is generally 
used to make Nabccz, it is lawful. It is 
otherwise, indeed, if tho quantity bo not 
small;—in the same manner as where a pot 
of the water of dates or raisins is mixed 
with the bolied juice Still, however, the 
person who drinks it is not subject, to pun¬ 
ishment, because its illegality is adjudged 
merely on principles of caution ; and en¬ 
deavours must always be used to avoid the 
infliction of punishment. 

Liquor, having once, acquired a spirit, is 
not rendered tawfu bp boiling. —Ir Khamr, 
or any other spirtuous liquor, be boiled until 
two-thirds of it evaporate, still it is not law¬ 
ful ; for the illegality of it, which was pre¬ 
viously established, is not removed by boiling. 

Rule with respect to the. use of vessels .— 
There is no impropriety in squeezing juice 
into pots or vessels of a green colour, or of 
which the interior part has been varnished 
with oil. The reason of this is, that 
formerly, in the infancy of the Mussulman 
religion, it was customary to keep Khamr in 
such vessels ; and, on this account, when 
Khamer was rendered illegal, the Prophet 
prohibited the use of them likewise, that 
tho greater caution might be observed. He 
afterwards, however, permitted the use of j 
them, seeing that the vessels of themselves i 
did not render any thing unlawful. If, I 
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therefore, Khamr have boon kept in theso 
vessels, it is necessary they bo washed before 
they are applied to use. If a vessel bo old, 
it becomes clean by throe washings : but if 
it be now it can never bo cleansed, in tho 
opinion of Mohammed j for then the wine 
ponetratos, and makes a deep impression in 
it; contrary to the ease of an old one. Ahoo 
Yoosaf holds that it may bo cleansed by 
washing it thrice, and drying it after each 
washing.—Several have said that, in the 
opinion of Aboo Yoosaf, tho mode of cleans¬ 
ing it is by filling it with water, and letting 
it remain for a short time ; and then empty¬ 
ing it and filling it again ; and so repeating 
this process until the water poured out be 
perfectly pure ; when tho vessel is clean. 

Vinegar may be made from Khamr .— 
When Khamr is converted into vinegar, it 
is then lawful, whether it have been made 
so by throwing any thing into it (such as 
salt or vinegar), or, have become so of itself. 

Vinegar made of Khamr is not. .abomi¬ 
nable. Hhafei maintains that it is abomina¬ 
ble ; and that all vinegar obtained from 
! KJiamr by means of some mixtuie is unlaw¬ 
ful.—With respect. howe\er, to such as turn 
so from Khamr ol* itself, he has given two 
different opinions. 

And the vessel in whi'ch it so Hi'id* becomes 
pure —When Khamr is changed into vine¬ 
gar, the vossel in which it is contained be¬ 
comes clean according to the quantity of the 
Khamr. With regard to that part of the 
vessel that was empty, several have said 
that it also becomes clean, as being depen¬ 
dent on the other : but others have said that, 
as it is battered over with dried Khamr, it 
docs not become clean until it bo washed 
with vinegar, when it is immediately puri. 
fied. In the same manner also, if Khamr be 
poured out of a vessel, and the vessel be 
then washed with vinegar, it becomes (as 
lawyers have said) instantaneously clean. 

Rules with respect to the dregs of Khamr. 

—-It is abominable to drink the dregs of 
Khamr, or to use it in combing the hair as 
some women do ; for the dregs are not en¬ 
tirely void of the particles of Khamr, and it 
is unlawful to apply any unlawful thing to 
use ;—whence the illegality of using it in 
h caling a wound, or applying it to a sore on 
the back of a quadruped.—It is also un¬ 
lawful to administer it to an infidel or an 
infant ; and whosoever does so is chargeable 
with tho crime of it. In the same manner, 
it is unlawful to give it to a quadruped to 
drink.—Concerning this point, however, 
several have said that although it bo unlaw¬ 
ful to carry Khamr to a quadruped, yet if 
the animal, being brought to it, should 
drink of it, there is no impropriety ;—in the 
same manner as in the case of a dog and 
carrion ; that is to say, carrion must not be 
thrown to a dog ; but if a dog be carried to 
where carrion is, he may, without any impro¬ 
priety, be suffered to eat it. 

It is allowable to mix the dregs of Khamr 
with vinegar. In this case, however, it is 
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required, that tho vinegar bo carried to the 
place where the dregs are, and bo there 
mixed, for otherwise it is unlawful. 

A rEHFON who drinks tho dregs of Khamr 
without being intoxicated is not liable to 
punishment. Shafoi is of a different opinion; 
for in this case several of the particles of 
Khamr must necessarily be drank likewise. 
Our doctors, on the contrary, argue that as 
the dregs, of Khamr arc disagreeable to the 
palate, a little of it does not, by consequence, 
beget an inclination for more : and thus, 
being like other strong drinks, the drinking 
of a little, unless it be attendedwith intoxi¬ 
cation, is not punishable. 

An injection of Khamr is unlawful but 
not punishable. An injection of Khamr into 
the anus or penis is unlawful as being a 
benefit derived from an unlawful article. It 
is not, however, punishable, as punishment, 
is inflicted only in the ease of drinking it. 

A,nd so likewise a mixture of it in viands 
— T& a person throw Khamr into soup, it is 
not then lawful far him to eat tho soup—be¬ 
cause of its boing rendered impure. Never¬ 
theless, if he eat it, he is not liable to punish¬ 
ment, for in this case the Khamr is as it wero 
boiled. 

If a person knead flour with Khamr, in 
that case it is unlawful to eat the bread or 
paste so made, as many of the particles of 
tho Khamr still remain in it. 

Section, 

Of boiliitg the Juice of Grapes . 

There are three general principles to be 
observed upon this subject.—* In boiling the 
juice of grapes there are three principles.— 
The first principle is, that whatever quan¬ 
tity may run ovor the pot from the agitation 
in boiling, or from tho foaming of the juice, 
is not taken into account, but if considered 
as not having belonged to it; and the resi¬ 
due is to boiled until two-thirds of it 
evaporate, in order that the remaining third 
may be rendered lawful. To illustrate this;— 
suppose a person inclined to boil ten cups of 
juice ; in that case, if one cup be lost from 
its boiling over the pot, he must boil the re¬ 
mainder until six cups have evaporated and 
three remain in tho pot, when it becomes 
lawful. 

Tice second principle is, that if water be 
first poured into the juice, and the whole be 
then boiled, and the water, on account of its 
subtlety, be soon wasted, it is requisite that 
whatever remains after tho evaporation (of 
the water) be boiled until two-thirds of it be 
wasted. If, on the contrary, the water and 
juice evaporate together, it is in that ease 
requisite that the mixture be boiled until 
two-thirds of the whole evaporate, that the 
remaining tjhird may be rendered lawful; 
for here the third of the mixture of water 
and juice which remains becomes the same 
as if, a third of tho pure juice having re¬ 
mained, water had then been poured into it 

m. 41 ,;„ . n J 


mix ten cups of juice with twenty cups of 
winter ;—in that case, if tho water purely 
evaporate, the mixture must be boiled until 
a ninth of it remain, which is equivalent to 
one-third of the pure juice :—whereas, if the 
juice and water evaporate conjunctly, the 
whole must then be boiled until two-thirds 
of it evaporate. 

Ip juice be boiled with fire,* at one or 
several different times before it bo in- 
ebriating or prohibited, it is lawful. If, also, 
tho juice, being taken from the fire, should 
continuo to boil until two-thirds of it 
evaporate, it is lawful, as in this case the 
evaporation is the effect of the fire. 

The third principle is, in boiling juice, 
after part of it has evaporated, and part 
has likewise been poured out,—to know how 
much more must evaporate, that the re¬ 
maining part may bo rendered lawful 5— 
and, in order to this, the following rule 
must bo observed*—The quantity which re¬ 
mains after part has been poured out must 
be multiplied by tho third of the whole ; and 
this sum boing divided by the quantity 
which remains after part of it only hag 
evaporated, the quotient is the quantitythaj 
is lawful. Thus, if a person boil ten cups 
of juice, and after one cup had evaporated 
three cups more should be poured out ; then 
three oups and one-third (the third of th< 
whole) being multiplied into six, the numbei 
which remains after the loss of evaporation 
and pouring out amounts to twenty, and thi* 
sum being divided by nine, there re mainc 
two cups and two-ninths; the quantity which 
is lawful, when the rest has evaporated. 


BOOK XLVIL 

OF HUNTING. 

Section I. 

Of catching Game with Animals of the Hunt¬ 
ing Trdbe, such as Dogs. Hawks t 
It is lawful to hunt with all animal# of thi 
hunter tripe that are duly trained. It jg 
lawful to hunt with a trained dog, a pan 
ther,-(-a hawk a falcon, and in short with 
evjery animal of the hunter tribe that is 
trained. It is rolated in the Jama Sagheer 
that game caught with a trained animal oj 
tho hunter tribe, whether bird or beast, « 
lawful ; but that, caught with rny other 
animal it is not lawful, unless when taker 
alive, and slain by Zabbah. This doctrine 
is established by a text of the Koban, in 
which mention is made of trained dogs. The 
term Kalb [dog] comprehends, in its genera] 


* The common method of making strong 
drink, among the Asiatics, is by fermenting 
the juice in the sun, 

f Yuz.—It is an animal of tho leopard on 
lynx species, hooded and trained to oatoh- 
ing game, nearly on the same principle ae 
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acceptation every carnivorous animal even 
to a tiger,* It’is, however, related ntf an 
opinion of Ahoo Yojtsaf. that- tigers and bears 
are excoptod, a» neither ni them hunt for 
others,—the tiger because of his ferocity, and 
the bear because, of hi,s voraciousness. Homo 
of the kite tribe have likewise been excepted 
because of their voraciousness ; and the hog 
has been oxeepted because it is essential filth, 
and because it is unlawful to derive any ad- 
ventage from it. It is to ho observed that 
it is a condition of the lawfulness of £ ll >me 
that the animal which takes it bo of tho 
hunter tribo, and trained ; and also that the 
master let slipf the animal in the name 
0 Od ; for it is so related in a tradition of 
An dee, tho son of Ifatim Tai. 

Rules for ascertaining vdiether a dog, 

be duly (mined—- Tue sign o.f a dog being 
trained is, his catching game three times 
without eating it ; whereas the sign of a 
hawk being trained is, merely, her return¬ 
ing to her master, and attending to his call 
These signs are adopted from Abdoolla Ibn 
Abass. Tho body of a hawk, moreover, is 
not capable of enduring blows ; but as, on 
the contrary, the body of a dog has this 
capability, a dog is therefore to be beaten 
until he desist from eating the game. Be¬ 
sides, one sign of being trained is ; to desist 
from that which custom and habit have 
made agreeable; and as it is the custom 
of a hawk to be wild and to fly from man, it 
follows that its paying attention to its mas¬ 
ter's call, and showing no wildness, is a sign 
of its being trained. With respect to a dog, 
on the contrary, be is attached to man ; but 
his custom is to tear and eat ; and conse¬ 
quently, when he preserves game and does 
not eat it, it is a sign of his being trained, 

_It is to bo observed that the condition 

hererecited, of a rlog desisting, and not 
eating three times, is the doctrine of the 
two disciples (and there is also one tra¬ 
dition from Kttneefrt to the same effect) ;— 
and the reason of it is that, in less than 
three times there is a probability of the dogs 
forbearance having proceeded fio,m satiety 
or some such cause ; but that when he de¬ 
sists from eating for three different times, it 
is a proof that such forbearance ha* become 
a custom ; for this puUntlar number uf 
three is the established standard for expe¬ 
riments, and for the discovery of an evasion, 

—.in the same manner as it is used in deter¬ 
mining tho period of an option. It is also 
recorded to have been adopted in the story 
of Moses and Khizzir for Khizzir, upon 

* Arab, Assid ; including lions, and every 
other creature of tho feline tribo, except 
the panther before mentioned. 

t The expression in the original, signifies 
to send off_-It here means the act of cast¬ 

ing off the hound or hawk, and hunting 
them at the game. 

J This story (of which an explanation was 
given to tho translator) is probably the ori¬ 
ginal of Parnell’s Hermit, 


the third instance, said, “ Now there is a 
separation between you and me.” Another 
reason is that plurality is a sign of know¬ 
ledge ; and as three is the smallest number 
of plurality, it lias therefore been adopted 
as the standard. j n the opinion of Haneefa, 
however, as recorded in tho Mabsoot, a train¬ 
ing does not take place, so long as the hunter 
does not conceive tho animal to be trained • 
—and he holds it improper to fix on the 
number three ; because tho fixing on a par¬ 
ticular number cannot bo dono by tho fore¬ 
thought of man, but must bo regulated by 
the precepts of the sacred writings ; and ns 
no precept has been issuod on this head, it is 
proper to consign it to the judgment of him 
who is host acquainted with the matter, 
namely, tho hunter. According to a former 
tradition. Haneefa holds the gamo of the 
third time to bo lawful ;—whilst tho two 
disciples maintained that it is not lawful a« 
the animal does not becomo trained until 
after the third time ; and consequently tho 
game of the third time is the game of an 
untrained animal, and, as such, is unlawful t 
this beings liko tho act of a slave in the 
presence of his master ; in other words, if ft 
slave perform any acts in the presence of his 
master, siuch a# purchase or sale, and the 
master, seeing and knowing the sajme, 
rcyranin silent, tho slave in that case becomes 
licensed,—not only with respect to the act in 
question, but also with respect to every act 
which he may afterwards perform :—and so 
Iikowiso in the case in question. Tho 
reasoning of Haneefa is, that when tho 
animal takes tho game the third time, and 
instead of eating preserves it, this argues it 
to have been trained at tho timo of taking 
the ga*mc, and consequently tho game of the 
third time is the gamo of a trained animal. 
—It is otherwise in the case above cited, 
because lioenso is a notification, and cannot 
take place without the knowledge of the 
slave; and the slave cannot acquire this 
knowledge until after he has performed the 
act, and his master remained silent. 

The invocation rrtust be repeated (or, at 
least , murt not be wilfully omitted) at the 
time of letliny slip the hound , dec, — If a 
person let slip his trained dog, or his 
trained hawk, and at the time of letting 
them slip repeat the name of God, or omit 
it from foregetfulncss, and tho dog or hawk 
catch tho game, and wound it so that it dies, 
the game may in that case lawfully be eaten. 
—If, however, ho should wilfully, and not 
from forgetfulness, omit the name of God, it 
is not then lawful to eat the game so taken. 
It is mentioned in the Zahir Huwayet that 
the wounding of the game is a condition of 
its lawfulness, as it furnishes the means of a 
ZabbaU Iztiraree. (The meaning of Zabbali 
Iztirareo has already been explained in 
treating of Zabbah.) 

The Arabs, having a dual number, do 
not of course admit two to constitute 
plurality. 
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A hunting quardruped eating any part of 
the game renders it lawful.—-Iv a dog or 
panther eat any part of tho game, it is 
unlawful to eat of such ; but if a hawk eat 
part of it, it may lawfully be eaten.—The 
distinction between these two cases has 
already been explained. 

If a dog (foT instanoe) catch game several 
times without eating it, and afterwards 
catching game eat part of it, such gamo 
cannot lawfully be oaten, as the circum¬ 
stance of the dog eating it is a proof that lie 
has not been properly trained. In the same 
manner also, tho gamo which ho may after¬ 
wards take is not lawful until he shall have 
been trained anew, concerning which tho 
same difference of opinion obtains as that 
already sot forth concerning a training in 
the beginning. With rospoct to the game 
previously taken by him, illegality docs not 
attach to such parts of it as have been 
eaten, since there tho subject no longer 
remains ; but with respect to such parts as 
have not been preserved (that is, have been 
left upon the plain), they aro unlawful 
according to all our doctors. As to what 
may have been preserved (that is, what the 
hunter may have carried to his own house), 
it is unlawful, according to Hanecfa. The 
two disciples maintain it to be lawful ; for 
they contend that the circumstance of the 
dog eating at that time is no argument of 
his not having been previously trained, as 
an art may be acquired and afterwards 
forgotten. The argument of Hanecfa, on 
the contrary, is that the dog’s eating of the 
game at that period is a proof of his never 
having been properly trained from tho first. 

Game caught by a hawk , after it has 
returned to its wild state , is not lawful, —If 
a hawk fiy from its master, and remain for a 
while in a state of wildness and flight, and 
afterwards catch gamo, such gamo is not 
lawful, as the hawk in that state is not 
trained ; for the sign of being trained is to 
return to its master ; and as it did not so 
return, the sign no longer remains ; whence 
it is considered in tho same light as a dog 
which eats his game. 

A dog does not render his game unlawful 
by taking its blood .—Tf a dog eat the blood 
of his game, and not the flesh, the name is 
lawful, and capable of being eaten, as the 
dog has preserved it for his master, which 
argues him to have been well trained, since 
he eat morely what was unfit for his master, 
and preserved what was fit for him. 

Or by eating a piece of the flesh cut off and 
thrown to him by the hunter. —If a hunter, 
having taken tho game from his trained dog, 
cut off a piece of it, and throw it to tho dog, 
and the dog eat tho same, still tho remaining 
part of it is lawful, as it is not then game ; 
the case being, in fact, the same as if a per¬ 
son were to throw to a dog any other kind of 
food. The law is the same where a dog leaps 
upon his master ; and takos from him part of 
the dead game in this hands and eats it; this 
being similar to where a dog attaoks his 


master’s goat, and kills it, which is no proof 
of the dog’s not being trained. 

Oase of a dog biting off a piece in the pur - 
suit of his game .—If a dog lay hold of game 
with his teeth, and having bitten off the part 
oat it and afterwards catch the game and 
kill it, without eating any other part of it, 
tho game is unlawful; because upon the dog 
eating part of his game it becomes evident 
tftafc he is not trained. If, on the contrary, 
he drop tho part bitten off, and having 
pursued the gamo kill it and deliver it up to 
his master without eating any part of it; and 
having afterwards passed by the part bitten 
off eat the same, the gaime is lawful ; for as, 
if tho dog, under these circumstances, had 
eaten part of tho body of tho game in the 
hands of his master it would have been of no 
consequence, it follows that it is, a fortiori, of 
no consequence where ho eats what was 
separated from it, and unlawful to the 
master to cat. It is otherwise in the former 
case ; because there the dog eat in the very 
act of hunting ; and also, because tho tearing 
off a pieco of flesh with teeth admits of 
two explanations ; for first, this may be done 
with a view to devouring,—and secondly, it 
may be done with a view merely to weaken 
the animal, in order the more easily to catch 
it;—and tho eating of the piece before eateh- 
ing the animal argues the first of these,— 
whereas the eating of it after catching and 
delivering the game to the hunter argues the 
second, whence no inference oan be drawn 
that the dog is not trained. 

Game taken alive must be slain by Zabbah . 
—If a hunter take game alive whioh his dog 
had wounded, it is incumbent upon him to 
slay it according to the prescribed form of 
Zabbah], and if he delay so doing until it 
die, it is then carrion and incapable of being 
eaten. The law it the same with respect to 
game taken by a hawk, or the like ; and also 
with respect to game shot by an arrow. The 
reason of it is, that in this case the hunter is 
capable of the original observance, namely, 
Zabbah Ikhtiaree, before the occurrence of 
the necessity for the substitute, namely, 
Zabbah Iztiraree ; and therefore the validity 
of the substitute is annulled. This law, 
however, supposes a capability in tho hunter 
to perform the Zabbah ; for where he takes 
tho game alive, and is incapable of perform¬ 
ing the Zabbah, and there exists in the 
animal more life than in one whose throat 
has been just cut, such game (according to 
the Zahir Rawayet) is not lawful. It is 
related, as ail opinion of TIaneefa and Aboo 
Yoosaf, that it is lawful (and this opinion 
has been adopted by Shafei) : because the 
hunter is not in this case capable of the 
original observance, and is therefore in the 
same situation as a person necessitated to 
use sand instead of water, notwithstanding 
he bo in sight of water. The reason alleged 
in the Zahir Rawayat is, that the hunter’s 
finding the animal alive is equivalent to his 
capability of performing the Zabbah, sinoe 
it enables him to reach the throat of $he 
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animal with his hand. Hence he has. in 
a manner, the power of performing the 
Zabbah, which he neglects. It is otherwise 
whore only as much life exists in the animal 
as in one whose throat has been cut; because 
it is then, in effect, dead,—whence it is that 
if, in that state, it should fall into water, it 
is not unlawful, any more than is it had 
fallen into water when actually dead, the 
dead not being a fit subject for Zabbali. 
Some of the learned have entered more per- 
ticularly into this case, alleging hat if the 
inability to perform the Zabbah nriso from 
the want of an instrument, it is not then 
permitted to eat it; and that if the inability 
arise from the want of time, in that case 
likewise it is not permitted to eat it, accord¬ 
ing to our doctors,—in opposition to the 
opinion of Shafei. The argument of our 
doctors is, that when the animal is taken 
alive it is no longer game, because the term 
game is applicable only to what is wild and 
free ; and that therefore the Zabbah Iztirareo 
is then of no effect. "What is hero recited 
proceeds on the supposition of the animal 
being taken alive, and of there being a 
possibility of its continuing to live ; for if 
there bo no possibility of its continuing to 
live (as where its belly has been torn, and 
part of his entrails have come out), it may 
lawfully be eaten without the performance of 
Zabbah, because the life that remains in it is 
equivalent only to the struggling of an 
animal whose throat had been cut, and is 
consequently of no effect;—in the same 
manner as where a goat falls into water, 
after having had its throat cut. 

Provide# it live long enough to admit of 
performing this ceremony. —Ijf the hunter 
find the game alive, and do not take it from 
his dog till it be dead, and there have been 
sufficient time, after he found it alive, to 
perform the Zabbah, it is not in that case 
lawful to eat it: because this is equivalent 
to an omission of the Zabbah, notwithstand¬ 
ing an ability to perform it. If, on the 
oontrary, he had found it alive at a period 
when, if he had taken it, there was not suffi¬ 
cient time to perform the Zabbah, it is lawful. 

The game taken is lawful although it be 
not the same that was intended by the hunter , 
—Jr a hunter let slip his dog at game, and 
the dog take some other game, the game so 
taken is lawful. Malik has said that it is 
not lawful, since the dog took this game 
without having been let slip at it, as it was 
at another specific animal that the hunter 
let him slip. Our doctors, on the other 
hand, argue that the object of the hunter is 
merely the acquisition of game; and all 
game is the same to him. Besides, the 
specification of the particular animal is of 
no advantage, as it is impracticable to teach 
a dog to take that particular animal. 

Rule in casting off a panther at game .— 
Ir a person lot slip a panther at game,* and 

* The lynx or panther used in hunting is 
generally kept hooded, and is conveyed frofea 


the panther lie for a while in a,mbush, and 
then catch and kill the game, it is lawful to 
ea^t it; because the lying in ambush being 
with a view to catch the game, and not to 
take rest, does not of consequence terminate 
the act of letting it slip. The sam© rule 
also holds with respect to a dog, when 
trained in the manner of a panther 

AH the game caught by the dog, dec., under 
one invocation , is lawful. Rule for deter¬ 
mining this with respect to dogs .—If a dog 
bo lot slip at game, and take and kill it and 
afterwards take and kill other game, both 
are lawful ; because the act of letting him 
slip continues to operate, and is not termi¬ 
nated until after the taking of the second 
game ; this case being similar to that of a 
person shooting at an anijmal with an arrow, 
which not only his and kills it, but also 
hits and kills another. If, on the entrary, 
the dog, after killing the first game, lie 
down upon the ground and rest for a long 
time, and then, some other game passing by, 
he rise up and kill it, it is not lawful to eat 
that other game ; because when the dog lay 
down and took rest, he thereby determined 
the act of letting him slipssince his sitting 
down was with a view to take rest, and not 
to deceive tho game : in opposition to what 
was before recited. 

And hawks,. —If a hawk, being let slip 
(cast off) at game, first perch upon some,— 
thing, and afterwards, going in quest of the 
game, take it and kill it, it is lawful to eat 
it. This, however, proceeds on the supposi¬ 
tion of the hawk neither tarrying long, nor 
with a view to rest, but merely a short time, 
and with a view to surprise her prey. 

Game is not lawful when caught (by a 
hawk f <fcc.) independent of the act of the 
hunter.. —If a trained hawk catch game and 
kill it, and it be not known whother any 
person let her slip at Such game, it is then 
unlawful to ©at it ; because in this case a 
doubt exists with respect to the letting slip ; 
and game is not lawful unless the animal 
which takes it b o let slip at it. 

It is requisite to its legality (when caught 
dead ) th'at blood have been drawn from it .— 
If game be strangled by a dog, and not 
wounded, it is not lawful to eat it; because 
the wounding of it is a condition of its 
legality, according to the Zahir Rawayet 
(as has been before mentioned) ; and this 
condition implies that where merely particu¬ 
lar members of the game are broken by the 
dog it is not lawful to eat it. 

Game is rendered unlawful by the con¬ 
junction of any cause of illegality in the 
catching of it. —If a trained dog be assisted 


place to place upon a sort of litter. When 
tho hunters have approached within sight of 
their game, they unhood tho panther and 
cast off his chains, and he instantly springs 
at his prey, if within his reach, or if other, 
wise, practises a variety of stratagems to get 
near to it. 
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in killing tho ganlo by a dog that is not 
trained, or by a dog belonging to a Magian, 
or by one upon which tho invocation had 
boon wilfully omitted, in that case the game 
is unlawful ; because two causes are hero 
united, namely, a cause of legality, and a 
cause of illegality, and caution dictates a 
preference to the cause of illegality. 

Game, hunted down by any person not 
qualified to perform Zabbah is unlawful .— 
Any person not permitted to perform Zabbah 
(such as an apostate, a Mohrim, or a person 
who wilfully omits the invocation) is tho 
same as a Magian with respect to letting 
loose an animal of the hunter tribe. 

If a dog, without being let slip, should of 
himself pursue game, and a Mussulman 
repeat the invocation, and then make a 
noiao and incite the dog to run faster, and 
the dog catch the game, it is in that case 
lawful to cat it. 

Game, killed at a second catching of it 
(either by the same or a second dog) is lawful. 
—1> a Mussulman, having repeated tho 
invocation, lot slip his dog at game, and the 
dog having pursued and caught the game 
and thereby rendered it weak, lot it go, and 
afterwards catch it a second time and kill 
it, it is in that case lawful to eat it,—and 
so likewise where a Mussalman lets slip two 
dogs, and one of them renders tho game 
weak, and tho other kills it;—and also, 
where two men let slip their dogs (that is, 
each of them one dog), and one of tho dogs 
renders tho game weak, and the other kills 
it. In this last case, however, the game is 
t ho property of him whose dog rendered it 
weak ; becauso ho deprived it of the quality 
of game, as ho disabled it from running. 

Section II, 

Of shooting Game with an Arrow.* 

Game slain by a hunter shooting <Cc. at 
random , on hearing a noise , is lawful , pro¬ 
vided the noise proceed from game*— If a 
porson hear a noise, and, imagining it to bo 
that of game, shoot an arrow, or let slip 
his dog or hawk and in either ease game bo 
killed, and it be afterwards discovered that 
the noise did actually proceed from game, it 
is then lawful to eat the game so killed by 
the arrow, dog, or hawk, whether it were 
the ga me of which the noise was heard, or 
not; because the object of the hunter was 
merely to game of whatever kind. This 
is according to the Zahir Rawayet,— It is 
related as an opinion of Aboo Yoosaf, that 
a hog is in this ease an exception ;—in other 
words, if it be afterwards known that the 
noise proceeded from a hog, the game killed 
by the arrow, hawk, or dog, is not lawful; 
because a hog is in an excessive degree hn- 


*The title of this section, in tho Arabic 
version, is simply Rama, signifying the use 
of any missile weapon whatever. 


pure ;—whence it is that no part of it is 
rendered allowable by hunting oontrary 
t6 other quadrupeds, for of those the skin 
by their being hunted, is rendered lawful 
Ziffcr has likewise excepted al those animals 
of which the flesh is not fit for eating, inas¬ 
much as the hunting of those is not with I 
view to render them lawful. 

Game shot by an arrow aimed at an 
other animal is lawful.— If an arrow be- 
shot at a bird and hit other game, and 
the bird shot at fly away, without its 
being known whether it was wild or tame, 
the game is in that case lawful, beoause 
tho probability is that the bird was a 
wild one. If, on the contrary, an arrow 
be shot a ca'mel, and hit game, and the 
cajmel having escaped, it be not known 
whether it was a wild one or otherwise, the 
game in that case is not lawful, because the 
natural condition of a oamel is that of tame¬ 
ness and attachment to man.—If, on the 
other hand, nn arrow be shot at fish or 
locusts, and hit game, such game is lawful 
in the opinion of Aboo Yoosaf, aooording to 
one tradition, inasmuch as it is game : but 
according to another tradition it is unlawful; 
becauso hunting is equivalent to the per¬ 
formance of Zabbah, which is not requisite 
with respect to fishos and locusts. 

If a person, hearing a noise, and imagin¬ 
ing it to bo that of a man, should in conse¬ 
quence shoot an arrow, and kill game, and 
it be afterwards discovered that the noise 
proceeded from the game, in that case the 
game so killed is lawful; because, when it 
actually proves to be game, the imagination 
of the person who shoots is of no conse¬ 
quence. 

Invocation must be made on the instant of 
shooting ; but if the animal be taken alive , it 
must still be slain by Zabbah. —If a hunter, 
upon shooting his arrow, repeat the invoca¬ 
tion, and the arrow wound and kill the game 
it is lawful to cat it; bocause the shooting of 
an arrow along with tho invocation, and the 
wounding of the animal, is equivalent to the 
performance of Zabbah. Nevertheless, if the 
animal bo taken alive, it is incumbent to 
slay it by Zabbah, as has been already set 
forth in the first section. 

Game wounded , and afterwards found 
dead by the person who shot , is lawful.— 

If an arrow hit game, and the game fly away 
with the arrow until it disappear, and the 
hunter go in search of it, and find it dead, it 
is in that case lawful to eat it. If, on the 
contrary, he should not follow or go in searoh 
of it, and afterwards happen to find it dead, 
it is not in that case lawful ; because it is 
related that tho Prophet held it abominable 
to eat that gajnc which disappeared from the 
sight of the bowman; and also, because there 
is a possibility that it may have died from 
some other cause. 

Unlci'-'i he then di*canr another wound 
upon it. — If the limiter above mentioned 
find another wound in the game besides that 
of his arrow, it is not lawful to eat it,>njfe 
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withstanding he may have continued in the 
search of it until ho found it; because in 
this ease two causes are conjoined,—on£ of 
illegality, namely, the other wound,—and 
one of legality, namely, the wound of his 
arrow ; and it is the established custom to 
give the preference to the cause of illegality. 
Moreover, caution is easily observed in this 
case, as it is an uncommon one. All that 
has beon above recited relates to the shoot* 
ing of an arrow ; but it is equally applicable 
throughout to the letting slip of a dog, or so 
forth. 

Game which , being shot, foils into water, 
or upon any building, die., before it reaches 
the ground , is unluuful. —Tr a person shoot 
at game with an arrow, and hit it, and it fall 
into water, or upon the roof of a house, or 
some other eminence, and afterwards upon 
the ground, it is not lawful to eat it; because 
the animal is a in this case a Mootradcea, the 
eating of which is prohibited inthe Ko9.an; 
and also, because there is a suspicion that 
the death may have been occasioned by the 
water, or by the fall from the eminence and 
not by the wound.* 

Rule with respect to water-fowl. — Ip a 
water-fowl be wounded* and the member 
wounded be not a part under water, it. is 
lawful,—whereas, if it. be a part under water, 
it is not lawful, in the same manner as a 
land bird, which being wounded falls into 
water. 

Game slain by a bruise, without a loound, 
is wot lawful. — Game hit (stunned) by an 
arrow without a sharp point is unlawful, as 
it is so recorded in the traditions. It is to 
be observed, moreover, that the wounding of 
game is a condition of its legality; because 
a Zabbah Iztiraree cannot otherwise be 
established,—as has been already mcn- 
tioned.f 

Game killed by a bullet from a cross-bow 
is not lawful, as this missile does not wound, 
and is therefore like a blunt arrow. A stone, 
also, is subject to the same rule, as it does 
not wound:—and ganyf is also unlawful 
when killed by a great heavy stone, not¬ 
withstanding it be sharp ; because there is a 
probability that the game may have died 
from the weight of the stone ; and not from 
the sharpness of it. If, however, the Htone 
be sharp, and not weighty, the game killed 
by it is lawful, as it is then certain that it 
must have died in consequence of a wound 
from it. 

Game killed by a small pebble stone, and 
of which no part has been out by the stone. 


* Amidst such a mass of frivolous absur¬ 
dity, the translator thinks it unnecessary to 
offer any apology for the omission, in this 
place, of a long discussion still more futile 
than any thing which has gone before. 

t From this, and various preceding pas¬ 
sages, it appears that it is requisite to draw 
blood in order to the rendering game lawful. 
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is not lawful, because in this case the gamo 
is bruised and not wounded. If, also game 
bo beaten by a stick or piece of wood until 
it die, it is not lawful, as the death is then 
occasioned by the weight of the stick or 
piece of wood, and not by any wounds yet 
if, in his case, the stick or piece of wood 
because of their sharpness, occasion a wound* 
there is no impropriety in eating the game’ 
as tho stick and piece of wood are then equi’ 
valent to a sword and spear. The generai 
rule, in short, in theso cases, i s that when 
it is known with certainty that the death of 
the game was occasioned by a wound, it is 
lawful food ; but unlawful where the death 
is known with certainty to have been occa. 
sionedby a bruise, and not a wound • and 
that, in case of the existance of a doubt 
(that is, where it is not certainly known 
whether the death was occasioned by a 
bruise or by a wound), it is t|,on also unlaw- 
iul. irom a principle of caution. 

Ijf a person throw a sword’ or a knife at 
same, and the game be struck by the handle 
of the sword, or the hack of the knife, it is 

not lawful; whereas if struck by the edtre 
and wounded, it is lawful. ” ’ 

Case of cutting qff the head of an animal 
—If a person out off the head of a goat it 
is lawful to eat it, as the jugular voins have 
been Cut through ; but it is nevertheless 
abominable. If, however, a person perform 
this action by beginning with tho spine so 
as to occasion the death of tho animal before 
the jugular veins bo out., it is not lawful: 
but it is lawful if the animal do not die 
until after the jugular veins are cut, 

A Magian, an apostate , or an idolator are 
not qualified to kill garrie.— Gamk killed by 
a Magian, an apostate, or a worshipper of 
images, is not lawful, because they are not 
allowed to perform Zabbah (as bus been 
already oxplaincd in treating of that sub¬ 
ject), and Zabbah is a condition of tho 
legality of game. It is otherwise with re¬ 
spect to a Christian or a Jew, because, as 
their performance of a Zabbah Ikhtiarco is 
lawful, it follows that their performance of 
a Zabbah Iztiraree must also be lawful. 

Case of game wounded by one person, and 
then slain by another. —Ip a person shoot an 
arrow at game, and hit it, without rendering 
it so weak as to prevent it from running, 
and in that state another person shoot at it’, 
and kill it, the game is tho property of the 
second hunter, because he was the person 
who took it, and the Prophet has said, 
“Game belongs to him who takes it.” If, 
on the contrary, tho first hunter render it 
too weak to run, and another person then 
kill it, it is in that case tho property of the 
first hunter. Nevertheless, he must abstain 
from eating it, as there is a probability that 
it may have died in consequence of the 
second wound ; and as it had not the power 
of running after the first wound, it ought 
to have been slain by a Zabbafi Ikhtiaree, no 
regard being, in such an instance, paid to 
the Zabbah Iztiraree, in opposition to the 
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former case.-—This prohibition, however, 
against eating the game, proceeds on the 
supposition of its being in such a con¬ 
dition as to induoe us to believe tho con¬ 
tinuance of its existence possible ; since 
under these circumstances its death is re¬ 
ferred to the second shot • but if the first 
wound be such as to render the continuance 
of its existence impossible (as if it have as 
little life in it as an animal with its throat 
cut, having, for instance, had its head cut 
off), in that case it is lawful to oat it, as its 
death is not then referred to the second shot 
it being at that period in a state equivalent ! 
to annihilation. If, however, the first wound 
he such as to render the survival of the 
game impossible, and there nevertheless be 
more life in it than in an animal with its 
throat cut (as if, for instance, it bo capable 
of living one day), in that case, according 
to Aboo Yooaf, it is not rendered unlawful 
by the second shot, because such a degree of 
life (in his opinion) is of no effect ; but ac¬ 
cording to Mohammed it is unlawful, as such 
a degree of life (in his opinion) is of effect. 

In tho foregoing case, the second hunter 
is responsible to the first for the value which 
the game bears after receiving the first 
wound ; because he (the second hunter) has 
destroyed game the property of the first 
h unter (who became tho proprietor of it ita 
consequence of his wounding it, and thereby 
incapacitating it from running) ; and the 
game is, by such wound rendered defective 
and in all cases of responsibility for destruc¬ 
tion of property a regard is paid to tho time 
of the destruction. The compiler of tho 
Hcdaya remarks that in this case there is a 
distinction ;—-in order words, responsibility 
takes place whore it is known that the game 
in question died in consequence of the second 
wound (that is, where the wound of the first 
hunter was such that tho animal lived after 
it,—and tho wound of the second hunter 
such as to destroy the existence) ; and the 
second hunter is accordingly responsible for 
tho value of tho game, in its wounded and 
defective, not in its unwounded and perfect 
state ; in the same manner as where a person 
kills the sick slave of another. If, however, 
it bo known that the game died inconse¬ 
quence of tho first wound, or if it bo 
uncertain of which wound it died, Moham¬ 
med has said, in the Zeeadat, that it is 
incumbent unpon the Becond hunter, first to 
pay a compensation for the damage ho may 
have occasioned to the game by the wound ; 
and, secondly, to pay a compensation for 
half the value which the game boro after 
receiving both wounds ; and, thirdly, to pay 
a compensation of half tho value of the flesh. 
The reason for the first compensation is 
that the second hunter, having occasioned a 
damage to an animal which was the property 
of another, is bound, in the first instance, to 
make good the amount of that damage. The 
reason for the seoond compensation is that, 
as the animal died of both wounds, the 
second wound must hare been the immediate 


cause of its destruction ; and as it was at 
that time the property of another person, it 
is fncumbont upon him to make a compensa¬ 
tion for half the value which it boro after 
receiving both wounds, as the first wound 
did not proceed from him, (With respect t< 
the datnago occasioned by the second wound 
having paid it before, he is not required U 
pay it again.) The reason for tho third 
compensation is that, as the game, after 
receiving the first wound, was in such a 
state as to have rendered it lawfxil by a 
Zabbali Ikhtiareo, if it had not received tho 
second wound, it follows that the second 
hunter inconsequence of the second wound, 
did reuder unlawful half of the flesh with 
respect to tho first hunter. He is only re¬ 
quired, however, to pay a compensation for 
one half of the flesh, as ho paid the other 
half before in as much as he paid half the 
value which included the flesh. 

Case of gam* first wounded , and then 
killed by the same person.-- If, instead of 
two persons shooting the game, one person 
shoot tho same game twice, the law is then 
the same with respect to the illegality of the 
gamo as when it receives two wounds from 
two different persons ; —this being similar 
to where a person, having shot gamo upon 
any eminence, and rendered it weak and 
feeble, afterwards shoots it a second time, 
and brings it to tho grouud,—-in which case 
tho game so killed is unlawful, inasmuch as 
the second wound is the cause of illegality ; 
and so also in tho case in question. 

All animals may be hunted .—The hunt¬ 
ing of every species of animal is lawful 
whether they bo fit for eating or otherwise, 
because tho legality of hunting has been 
absolutely declared in the Koran without 
restricting it to animals fit to eat. Another 
reason is, that the hunting of animals not 
fit for eating may proceed either from a 
desire to obtain their skin, their wool, or 
their feathers, or from a wish to exterminate 
them on an account of their being mischievous 
or hurtful; and all these motives arc laud¬ 
able. 
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ever. In the language of the law it means 
the detention of a thing on account of a claim 
which may be answered by moans of that 
thing; as in the ease of debt.—This pac&ioc 
is lawful, and ordained ; for the word of 
God, in the Koran, says, Give, and re¬ 
ceive pi edges ; ”— and it is also related, 
that the Prophet, in a bargain made with a 
Jew for grain, gave his coat of mail in pledge 
for the payment.—Besides, all the doctor 
havo concurred in deeming pawn legal ; and 
it is, moreover, an obligatory engagement, 
and consequently lawful, in the same manner 
as bail. 

Pawn is established by declaration and ac¬ 
ceptance ; and confirmed by the receipt of 
the pledge*— Contracts of pawn are estab¬ 
lished by declaration and acooptanco, and 
are rondored perfect and complete by taking 
possession of the pledge.—Several of the 
learned have said that the contract is com¬ 
plete immediately upon the declaration ; for 
as it is a deed purely voluntary, it therefore 
obtains its completion from the voluntary 
agent alone ; as iu eases of gift and alms. 
Tho seisin of the pledge is, nevertheless, 
absolutely requisite to the obligation of tho 
deed* as shall bo shown in its proper place. 
Malik has said that a contract of pawn be¬ 
comes valid and binding immediately upon j 
the concurrence of the parties ; because they 
relate to the prooorty of both, and are con¬ 
sequently similar to sale.—One of the argu¬ 
ments advanced by our doctors is, the text 
of tho Koran, above quoted ; and another 
argument is, that as the act of pledging is 
purely voluntary (whence it is that, there is 
no compulsion on the pawnor towards tho 
act), it must therefore bo effectually con¬ 
cluded, in the same manner as in the case 
of legacies :—and a contract of pawn can 
only bo effectually concluded by the seisin, 
in the same manner as as a legacy *s effectually 
concluded by the testator dyiug without 
having receded from his bequest. It is to be 
observed, that if the depositor reliquish the 
pledge to tho pawnee, his so doing is equiva¬ 
lent to an acceptance; in other words, his not 
obstructing the pawnee from taking possession 
of the pledge is equivalent to his actually 
investing him with the possession, and is a 
Sufficient proof of his having so done. This 
is recorded in the Zahir Kawayot; and the 
reason of it is, that as the seisin of tho pledge 
is sanctioned in virtue uf the agreement, it 
therefore resembles the seisin of a thing sold. 

It is recorded froim Aboo Yoosaf, that the 
seisin of a movable pledgo can only be ac¬ 
complished by the laying hold of and remov¬ 
ing it, not by the pawner's merely relinquish¬ 
ing it, as above mentioned ; for the seisin of 
a pledge is an occasion of responsibility 
from the first, in the same manner as usurpa¬ 
tion. The former is, however, the better 

opinion. , . . . , 

Upon the pawnee taking possession oj the 
pledge, the contract becomes binding — Upon 
a person receiving a pledgo which is distin¬ 
guished and defined (that is, unmixed and 


disjoined from the property of the depositor) 
the acceptance being then ascertained, the 
contract is completed, and consequently 
binding. (Until, however, tho seisin actually 
take place, the pawner is at full liberty either 
to adhere to, or recede from the agreement, 
as the validity of it rests entirely upon the 
seisin, without which tho end and intention 
of a pledge cannot bo answered). 

And he [the pawnee ] is responsible for the 
pledge. — Upon the pledge, therefore, being 
delivered to the pawnee, and his taking 
possession of the same, he becomes answer¬ 
able in case of its being destroyed in his 
hands. Shafei maintains that a pledge being 
a trust in tho hands of the pawnee, if it bo 
destroyed in his possession still he does not 
on that account forfeit his duo; because it is 
recorded in the traditions, that “no pledge 
shall be distrained for debt, and tho pawner 
shall be liable for all risks,” moaning (ac¬ 
cording to Shafei), that if the pledge bo 
destroyed, still the debt is not annulled on 
account of any responsibility arising there¬ 
from ;—and further, because a pledge being 
merely a testimony, the loss of it does not 
annual the debt, seeing that a debt still exists 
after tho loss even of a written bond ; and 
reason of which is, that the use of taking such 
a testimony is to add greater security to tho 
pawnee’s debt and therefore if, from the 
decay fir destruction of tho pawn or testi- 
moncy, the debt of the pawnee were cancelled, 
it would bo opposite to the spirit of tho 
agreement, since it would admit u possibility 
of the pawnee’s right becoming extinguished, 
a thing repugnant to conservation and secu¬ 
rity. Tho arguments of our doctors upon 
this point are two fold.—F irst, a tradition 
of the Prophet, who once decreed the claim 
of a pawnoe to be annulled, on account of 
tho death of a horse which ho had in a pledgo 
(although, indeed, several of tho learned, in 
their comments on this tradition, havo re¬ 
marked, that it was made at a time when 
tho value of the horse could not be ascer¬ 
tained).— Secondly, all tho companions of 
the Prophet, and their followers, have de¬ 
clared a plego to be a subject of respon¬ 
sibility ; that is to say, that if it decay in 
the hands of the pawnee, he sustains the 
loss.—With respect, moreover, to the asser¬ 
tion of Shafei, that “a pledge is a trust,” it 
is inadmissible, as being in direct contradic¬ 
tion to tho concurrent opinion of the com¬ 
panions above-mentioned. With respect, 
also, to the tradition adduced by him as an 
argument, the real meaning of it is, “that a 
pledge cannot be completely seised, so as to, 
render it the absolute property of the pawnee 
in the room of his other claim,” an explica¬ 
tion whioh Koorokheehas transmitted to us, 
as delivered by former sages.—As, moreover 
the pawnee is entitled to take possession of 
the pledge as a security for his claim, and to 
detain it (tor Itahn, in its literal sense, 
signifies detention), it neoessarily follows 
that a pledge is not n trust. 

Which he is entitled to detain until he 
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receive payment of his debt, —Tn short, in the 
opinion of our doctors, a contract of pawn ! 
requires that the pledge bo continually 
detained in the hands of the pawnee in lieu 
of his debt, in this way, that it remain in 
his possession as a security for the fulfilment 
of his claim :—whereas, in the opinion of 
Shafei, the claim of the pawnee is connected 
with the substance of the pledge, as a satis¬ 
faction for his claim,—in this way, that he 
may sell it, and thereby obtain a discharge,—■ 
it being until such sale a trust reposed in 
him, and the property of the depositor ;—and 
agreeably to these different tenets several 
cases occur concerning which there is ft dis¬ 
agreement between our doctors and Shafei. 

Without admitting the pawner to any use 
of ft.—FoR instance,—if the pawner bo 
aesirous of resuming his pledgs for a short 
time, that he may enjoy the use of it (as in 
the oase of taking milk from a cow, or so 
forth), he is not so allowed, according to our 
doctors, unless by the consent of the pawnee 
as the object of the agreement of pawn 
(namely, a constant possession) would by 
that means be entirely defeated,—whereas, 
according to Shafei a pawner may oven 
forcibly take back his pledge for a temporary 
enjoyment of the use, nor can he be prevented 
from this ; because (in his opinon) a pledge 
may be sold conformably to the nature of the 
agareemont; and the resumption of it to¬ 
wards an enjoyment of the usufruct cannot 
be considered as a subversion thereof.— 
(More cases of this kind shall be exhibited 
in the sequel.) 

The debt to which the pawn t$ opposed 
must be actually due,—A contract of pawn 
is not valid unless opposed to a debt due at 
that time ; for the end of such contract is to 
establish possession in order to the obtaining 
of payment: and the obtaining of payment 
presupposes an obligation of debt. 

The responsibility or the pledge extends to 
the amunt oj the debt owing to the pawnee, 
—A pledge is insurod in the possession of 
th pawnee* to whatever is the smallest 
amount,—the debt of the pawnee, or the 
value the pledge bore at the time of its being 
deposited. Thus if a pledge equivalent to 
the amout of the debt perish in the pawnee’s 
hands, his claim is rondered void, and he 
thereby, as it were, obtains a complete pay¬ 
ment. If, on the contrary, the vlaue of the 
pledge exceed the amount of the debt, the 
excess is in that case considered, as a trust, 
and the whole of the pawnee's claim is 
annulled, on account of the decay of that 
part of the pledge which is equivalent to 
th© amount thereof; and the remainder (the 
excess), as being held in trust, is not liablo 
to be compensated for, and consequently the 
pawner sustains the Iobs of it. If, on the 
other hand, the value of the pledge be less 
than the debt, the pawnee forfeits that part 


♦ In other words. ‘‘The pawnee is respon¬ 
sible for it,” 


of his claim only which is equal to the valuo 
of the pledge, and the balance, or excess, 
mwst bo paid to him by the pawner. Ziffer 
maintains that a pledge is liablo to be com¬ 
pensated for according to its value whence 
if a pledge of the value of one thousand five 
hundred dirras at the time of delivery be 
destroyed, and the debt of the pawnee bo one 
thousand dirms, the pawner has a claim upon 
the pawnee for the difference, namely, five 
hundred dirms.—His arguments upon this 
point are twofold.— First, a saying of Alee, 
‘‘The pewncr and pawnee shall mutually 
rostoro to oaeh other the excess, whether the 
pledge exceed in value the debt, or the debt 
the plodgo.’*— Secondly, the amount in 
which the pledge exceeds the debt being (as 
well as tho sum equivalent to the debt) 
given in pledge, the excess is of oonsequenco 
a subject of responsibility as much as that 
part which is equivalent to the debt. Henoe, 
when tho debt is annulled, a restitution must 
be made of the surplus. The opinion of our 
doctors upon this subject is adopted from 
Omar Farook, and Abdoola-Ibn Masaood, 
They moreover, argue, that as the pledge 
was taken possession of purely for the pur¬ 
pose of obtaining payment it is therefore a 
subject of responsibility only in that degree 
of value from which tho payment of the debt 
might have been made, as in the oase of a 
real payment, the surplus being pawned 
merely from necessity (as it was impossible 
to have pawned tho exact value of the debt), 
and therefore not demanding restitution.—* 
With respect, also, to the saying of Alee (as 
quoted by Ziffer), the meaning of it is, that 
tho parties shall mutually return the excess, 
in case of sale (that is to say, if the pawner 
sell the pledge), not in case of destruction, 
for he has elsewhere declared the surplus to 
he hold by the pawnee in trust. 

The pawnee may demand payment of JUs 
debt , and iinprison the pawner in case of 
contumacy. —It is lawful for the receiver of 
a pledge to made a demand of his debt, and 
even to imprison the pawner in case of 
refusal; because the claim still exists after 
th© receipt of the pledge, which is not con¬ 
sidered as a fulfilment, but merely as a pre¬ 
servative of it. The pawnee, therefore, is 
not prohibited from making the demand; 
and if the circumstance of the evasions and 
delays of the pawner be made known to the 
Kazee, he must imprison him, as has been 
formerly explained,* 

It is required of the pawnee , before pay• 
ment to produce the pledge .— Whenever a 
pawnee demands payment of his debt, it is 
requisite that the Kazee order him first to 
produce tho pledge ; bocau^o as he possesses 
that for the purpose of obtaining payment, 
it is not lawful for him to take his due at the 
same time that ho retains possession of the 
pledge, which he holds as a security ; since 


* Tn treating of the duties of the Kazei, 
(See Vol. II., p. 338.) 
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if in such case, the pledge were to perish in 
his hands, a double payment would bo ip- 
duoed, which is inadmissible. And when 
the pawnee shall have produced the pledge, 
the Kazoe must order the depositor first to 
'ischarge tho debt, in order to ascertain the 
pawnee’s right, in the same manner as tho 
right of tho pawner is ascertained, to tho end 
that both may be placed upon an equal foot¬ 
ing : as in tho case of bargains, whore the 
seller having produced the goods, the buyer 
then lays down the purchase-money. 

But if the demand payment in a distant 
place t he is not required to produce it unless 
this can be done without expense .—-If tho 
pawnee demand payment in a city different 
from that wherein the contract of pawn was 
concluded, and tho pledg be of such a nature 
as neither to require charge of carriage or 
expense, the same rules which have been laid 
down in other cases hold good in this ; as the 
place for the surrender of a pledge of this 
kind being entirely immaterial and indif¬ 
ferent, the doctors have therefore assigned 
no particular rules or conditions regarding 
it. If, on the contrary, the pledge bo of such 
a nature as to require carriage and charges 
of removal, tho pawnee is not desired to 
prodcuo it; for such a requisition would 
necessarily oblige him to have it carried 
from place to place. It is, moreover, in¬ 
cumbent on him to relinquish the pledge to 
the pawner, and to allow him to resume it ; 
but he is not required to remove it from one 
placo to another, as that would bo a loss to 
him which he had not stipulated. 

The pledge may be sold f at the desire of 
the pawner; and the pawnee cannot after¬ 
wards he required to produce it. — Tf the 
pawner empower the trustee * to sell his 
pledge, and he sell it accordingly, either for 
ready money or on credit, it is lawful, the 
power of the pawner to sell it being indis¬ 
putable. If, therefore, tho pawnee after¬ 
wards demand payment, he is not desired to 
produce the pledge, as that in such case, is 
notin his power.—The same rule also holds 
where the pawnee, at the instance of tho 
pawner, having sold tho pledge, does not 
possess himself of tho purchase-money ; for 
then the Kazee may compel the pawner to 
discharge his debt, without requiring tho 
pawnee to produce the pledge, which be¬ 
cause of its having been sold at the desire of 
the pawner, has become converted into a 
debt,—-wherefore the pawner himself did, as 
it were, pawn the purchase-money (that is, 
the debt).—If, on the contrary, the pawnee 
possess himself of the purchase-money, he 


* Arab. Adil; meaning (literally) an up¬ 
right person,—-one in whose hands tho parties 
mutually agree that the pledge shall romain 
until it be redeemed. The translator sub¬ 
stitutes the term trustee throughout this 
book, because (although not the literal mean¬ 
ing of Adil) it best expresses the sense of the 
author, 


must in that oase be required to produce it 
upon demanding his debt ; for as the money 
is a commutation for the pledge, it is there¬ 
fore a substitute for it. It is to be observed, 
however, that in tho above case the pawnee 
has a right to the possession of the purchase- 
money ; for as he himself made the sale, the 
rights of the cantract consequently appertain 
to him. 

He must produce it on receiving a partial 
pament , as well as in case of a complete 
discharge. —In the same manner as the 
pawnee is required to produce the pledge 
when ho is about to receive payment of his 
debt in full, he is also required to produce it 
when he receives part payment, provided the 
term stipulated be expired; because his thus 
producing it can be of no prejudice to him) 
whilst at the same time it serves to dissipate 
any apprehension of tho loss of tho pledge 
which may have arison in tho mind of the 
pawner. The pledge, however, is not to be 
restored until a complete discharge be made. 
Jf, also, the plodge should have been sold by 
the pawnee, and the purchase-money taken 
possession of by him ho is required to pro¬ 
duce such purchase-money upon demanding 
payment of his debt, or of part of it, in the 
same manner as he is required to produce 
the plodge itself, in case of its being extant, 
as tho purchase-money is a substitute for the 
pledge. 

If a person should, by misadventure, kill 
a pawned slave, and the magistrate decree 
tho value of such slave to bo made good by 
tho Akilas of tho slayer within the term of 
three years, the pawner must not be com¬ 
pelled to discharge the pawnee’s debt until 
he (the pawnee) shall have produced the full 
value of the slave ; for in this oase, the 
value is a substitute for the slave who was 
in pawn ; and it is consequently incumbent 
on the pawnee to produce the whole of his 
value, in the same mannor as ho is required 
to produce the whole pledge where it is 
extant. Here, moreover, the pledge has not 
become converted into value by any act of 
the pawner :—-whereas, in the case formerly 
stated (namely, where the pawnee sold the 
pledge at the desire of the pawner without 
possessing himself of the purchase-money) 
the pledge was converted into debt by the 
act of the pawner, since he invested the 
pawnee with a power of disposal. There is 
consequently an essential difference between 
these two cases ;—whence it is that, in tho 
present instance, it is incumbent on the 
pawnee to produce the value roceived for the 
slave, whereas, in tho former case, he is not 
required to produce the pledge, nor yet its 
price, as of that he had never received pos¬ 
session. 

Cases in which he is not required to produce 
it. —If the pawner deliver the pledge into 
the hands of a trustee, ordering him, at the 
same time, to resign it in charge to some 
one else than the pawnee, and he accordingly 
do so, in that oase the pawnee is not required 
to produce the pledge upon demanding pay- 
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mont of his debt, for this is rendered im¬ 
possible, from its not having been intrusted 
to his care, but to that of another.— If, also, 
the trustee, having committed the pledge 
into the hands of one of his relations, should 
then abscond, and the person to whom it 
was given acknowledge, upon its being de¬ 
manded from him, that “he had indeed re¬ 
ceived it in trust, but was ignorant of the 
real proprietor,” the pawner may be com¬ 
pelled to discharge his debt, without the 
pawnee being roquirod to produce the 
pledge, as ho had never received it {and 
the same rule also holds, whore the trustee 
absconds, carrying the pledge along with 
him, without its being known whither he is 
gone).—If, on the other hand, the trustee 
deny the goods entrusted to him to be a 
pledge, assorting that “they are his own 
property,” the pawnee cannot take anything 
from the pawner until the contrary bo 
proved ; because the denial of the trustee is 
tantamount to a destruction of the pledge 
and when a pledge is destroyed, the pawnee 
is considered as having received payment of 
his dobt, after which he is no longer at 
liberty to claim it. 

The pawner cannot reclaim the pledge on 
the plea of selling it for discharge of his 
debt.— If the pawner demand a restitution of 
the pledge with a view to sell it, and thereby 
pay off his debt, still it is not incumbent on 
the pawnee so to do, as the contract of pawn 
requires that the pledge be continually de¬ 
tained in the hands of tho pawnee until 
such time as his debt be paid.— If, also, the 
pawnor discharge the debt in part, still it 
remains with the pawnee to keep possession 
until he shall have received payment of the 
balance ; but whenever a complete payment 
is made the pawnee must be directed to 
restore the pledge to the pawner, as tho 
obstacle to his so doing no longer exist, 
the claimant having obtained his duo. 

The pawnee must restore what he has re - 
ceived in payment , if the pledge perish in his 
hands.— If, after the discharge of tho dobt, 
the pledge should bo destroyed with the 
pawnee, he must return tho money ho re¬ 
ceived in paymont ; for as, upon tho pledge 
perishing in tho hands of tho pawnee, he 
appears to have received payment in virtue 
of his previous possession of it, ho thoroforo 
appears to have taken payment twico, and 
consequently must return what ho has re¬ 
ceived. In the same manner, if the pawner 
and pawnee should, by mutual consont, dis¬ 
solve the contract of pawn,tho pawnee miy, 
nevertheless, keep possession of tho pledge 
until such time as he receive paymont of the 
debt, or exempt tho pawnor therefrom. 

The contract is not dissolved until the 
pledge be restored A contract of pawn is 
not rendered void until the pawnor? restore 
the pledge to the pawner, according to the 
prescribed modo of annulment. 

The debt is discharged by the loss of the 
pledge If the pledge perish in the hands 
of the pawnee* after the parties have in oon- 


c$rt dissolved tho contract, his dobt is in that 
caso considered as discharged, provided the 
value of the pledge bo adequato to it, the 
agreement being still held in force. 

The pawnee is not entitled to use fAt 
pledge. —It is not lawful for the pawnee to 
enjoy, in any shape, tho usufruet of the 
pledge.—If, therefore, a slave be pawned, 
the pawnee must not oraploy him in servioe; 
if a house, he must not dwoll in it ; and if 
clothes, ho must not wear them ;—for the 
right of tho pawnee is in the possession, 
not in tho uso.—Neither is a pawnee autho¬ 
rized to sell tho piedgo, unless at the desire 
of the pawner. 

Or to lend or let it to hire.— A pawnee is 
not permitted to let out, or give tho pledge 
in loan ; for as he is himself prohibited from 
enjoying any use of it, ho consequently is 
not authorized to confer tho power of enjoy¬ 
ment upon another. If, therefore he do so, 
it establishes a transgression : but a trans¬ 
gression does not occasion a dissolution of 
the contract. 

He may consign it in charge to any of his 
family A pawner may either watch over 
tho pledge himself, or he may devolve the 
care of its preservation upon his wife, child, 
or servant, provided they be of his family. 
If, on tho contrary, he commit the care of it, 
or resign it in trust, to one who is not of 
his family, he becomes tho security, and the 
person to whom ho gave it the secondary se¬ 
curity. Concerning this, however, there is a 
difference of opinion botween Haneofa and 
his two disciples ; for he does not consider 
tho other person to bo a secondary security; 
whereas they have declared it to bo in the 
option of tho pawnor to make whomsoever 
ho may please the secondary seourity. 

If he transgress with respect to it, he is 
responsible for the whole value .—If a pawnoe 
commit any transgression* with respeot to 
tho plege, ho must make reparation to the 
whole amount of the value ; in the same 
manner as in a caso of usurpation ; for the 
amount in which the value of the pledge 
exceeds the debt is a trust: and a transgres¬ 
sion with respect to a trust, renders the 
person who commits it liable to make com¬ 
plete reparation. 

The use of the pledge is determined by the 
pawner's mode of keeping or wearing it.- 
If a person pledge a ring, and the receiver 
put it on his little finger, and it be after¬ 
wards lost or destroyed, ho is responsible, 
as ho has transgressed in making use of 
the pledge instead of using means for its 
preservation:—*and, in this case, the right of 
loft hand is ind : fforont, there being no uni¬ 
form costom of wearing a ring invariably 
upon either.— If, on tho contrary, the 
pawnee wear the ring upon any other than 
his little finger, this is not considered as an 
enjoyment of use, but as a means of preser- 


* Such as converting it to hie own use* &o* 
(as prohibited above)* 
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vation, as it is contrary to tho customary 
mode of wearing a ring.—So likewise, if the 
pawnee wear ft sheet (which he has received 
in pledge) after the customary mode, he is 
responsible for it ; whereas, if he spread it 
over his shoulders, ho is not responsible. 

If a person pawn two or throe words, and 
the pawnee sling them over his shoulder, 
then, provided there bo only two, ho bo- 
come's responsible for their value in case of 
their loss, but not if there bo three ; the 
reason of which is, that amongst warriors 
it is a frequent custom to sling two words 
on their shoulders in battle, but never to 


sling three. 

If a person pawn two rings, and the 
pawnee put them both on his little finger, 
and it appear that he was accustomed to 
adorn himself in this manner, ho is liable 
to make compensation in case they be by any 
means destroyed ; but if tho contrary bo 
proved, he is exempt from any responsibility. 

F The expenses of conservation (of the 
pledge) rest upon the pawnee ; and those of 
subsistence upon the pawner.-- The rent of 
the house wherein tho pledge is kept, as well 
a8 the wages of the keeper, rest upon the 
pawnee but if the pledge be a living 
animal, and require a keeper and mainte¬ 
nance, the expense of those must bo defrayed 
bv the pawner.—It is to bo observed that 
the wants of a pledge are of two kinds ; 

I such as are requisite towards the support 
of the pledge and the continuance of its 
existence s—II- Such as may bo necessary 
towards its preservation or safety, wnotner 
wholly or partly. Now, tho absolute pro¬ 
perty of the pledge appertains to the pawner, 
the expenses of the first class must therefore 
be defrayed by him ; and as bo has, more- 
over, a property in the usufruct of the 
pledge, its support and tho continuance of 
its existence for this reason also rest upon 
him, being an expense attendant upon his 
property;—in the same manner as holds in 
the case of a trust. (Of this class are the 
maintenance of a pledge in meat and drink, 
including wages to shepherds, and so forth, 
and the clothing of a slave, the wages of a 
nurse for the child of a pledge, the watering 
of a garden, the grafting of fig-trees, the 
collecting of fruits. &c.) The expenses of 
the second class, on tho contrary, are incum¬ 
bent on the pawnee ; because it is his part 
to detain tho pledge ; and as tho preserva¬ 
tion of it therefore rests upon him, he is 
consequently to defray the expense of such 
preservation. (Of the second class is the 
hire of the keeper of the pledge; and so 
likewise the rent of the house wherein the 
pledge is deposited, whether the debt exceed 
or fall short of the value of the pledge.)— 
All that is here advanced is according to the 
Zahir Rawayefc. It is recorded, from Aboo 
Yoosaf, that the rent of tho house is defrayed 
by the pawner, in the same m inner as main¬ 
tenance, it being his duty to use every pos¬ 
sible means towards securing the existence 
of the pledge : but that a Jual, or reward 


for restoring fugitive slave, is of the Reoond 
class : for as tho pawneo is necessitated to 
use evory possible expedient to recover the 
possession of tho slave, the reward, as being 
connected with preservation, must be de¬ 
frayed by him. This, however, holds only 
with respect to such pledges as do not exceed 
tho amount of the debt ; for where the value 
of the pledge oxcecds the amount of the 
debt, the pawneo must not be taxed with 
the payment of the whole, but with Buch 
share of it only as is proportionate to the 
value of tho pledge ; whilst the remaining 
part, in proportion to the surplus, falls on 
the pawnor ; for the excess not being held 
by the pawnee in pledge, but in trust, the 
restitution of tho salvo, in regard to tho exc- 
ccss, is, as it were, made to the absolute 
owner, to whom, therefore, the surplus must 
be chargod. 

But those incurred by sickness, or by 
offences must, be defrayed by both .— Tub 
expense of healing the wounds, of curing 
the disorders, and of pecuniary expiations 
for the crimes of pledges, are defrayed by 
tho pawneo and pawner proportionally to 
the amount of tho debt, and tho excess of tho 
value of tho pledge over the debt. 

Taxes are defrayed by the pawner,— The 
taxes on pledges aro levied from the pawner 
as they are necessary towards the subsistence 
of his property. 

Tithes (upon pawned land) have preference 
to the right of the pawnee.— The tithe from 
the revenue of tithe-lands held in pawn 
precedes the right of the pawnee ; bocause 
it is connected with both the substance and 
the property of the pledge, whereas the right 
of the pawnee is connected with the property 
of it only, not with the substance.—Still, 
however, tho contract of pawn is not invali- 
dated in regard to the sum remaining after 
the payment of the tithe, as the obligation 
of tithe in no respect impugns the pawner’s 
right of property. It is otherwise where an 
undefined part of a pledge proves the right 
of another ; for in that case the contract 
becomes null with respect to the remainder, 
because this shows that the pledge was not 
wholly the pawner’s property. 

If either party voluntarily defray what is 
incumbent on the other he has no claim upon 
him on that account,— If either party defray 
any of the expenses incumbent on the other, 
it is deemed a voluntary and gratuitous act. 
If, on the contrary one of them should, by 
order of the Kazee, fulfil a duty incumbent 
on the other, he has in that case a claim on 
the other for so doing, in the same manner 
as if he had done it at his instigation ; for 
the Kazee’s jurisdiction is general : It is 
recorded, from Hanoofa, that no claim oan 
be made on the other, notwithstanding the 
expense be defrayed by order of the Kazee 
unless ha woro then absent. Aboo Yoosaf, 
on the contrary, has said that a claim is 
valid in both oases ; that is, whether the 
other were prosent or absent. 
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CHAPTER II. 

OF THINGS CAPABLE OR BRING PAWNED ; 

AND OF TITINGS FOR WHICH PLEDGES 

UAY BE TAKEN. 

An indefinite part of an article cannot be 
pawned .— -It is unlawful to pawn an inde¬ 
finite part of anything. Shafoi maintains 
that it is lawful.—On behalf of our doctors 
two reasons are urged. First, this disagree¬ 
ment arises from the difference of opinions 
regarding the object of pledges ; for accord¬ 
ing to us, pledges are taken to be detained 
with a view to obtain payment of a debt, 
which cannot be effected in case the pledge 
be an undefined parti of property ; beoause 
a seisin of things of that nature cannot be 
made a real seisin being only practicable 
with respect to things which are defined and 
distinguished ;—whereas, according to Shafei, 
the object of plodges is that the pawnee 
may sell them to effect a discharge of his 
debt; and with this object pledges of the 
nature above mentioned are not in any shape 
inconsistent.— Secondly, it is an essential 
part of the contact of pawn, that the pledge 
be coistantl.v detained in the hands of the 
pawnee until the redemption of it by the 
pawner j a condition which cannot bo ful¬ 
filled with respect to pledges, of the above 
nature ; for in such oases it would be neces¬ 
sary that the pawner and the pawnee have 
possession of the article alternately, whence 
it would be the same as if the pawner were 
to say to the pawnee, “ I pawn it to you 
every other day.”—As, therefore, a constant 
detention is in such case impossible, it fol¬ 
lows that the pledge of an undefined part of 
anything, whether capable of division or in¬ 
capable, is illegal. 

Even to a partner in the article. —It is not 
lawful to pledge any undefined part of joint 
property, even to a copartner; for, besides 
that the detention of such pledges cannot be 
made, the receiver would in such case retain 
possession of it, one day in virtue of pro¬ 
perty, and another in virtue of the contract 
of pawn, and thus he would hold it one day 
in pledge, and another not. 

If the pledge be rendered indefinite by any 
supervenient act or circumstance , the contract 
of pawn is annulled. —A supervenient in- 
definitenoss in repugnant to the continuance 
of a contract of pawn, according to the Mab- 
soot •—in other words, if a person pledge a 
piece of ground, for instance, and afterwards 
desire a trustee* to sell the half thereof, 
and the trustoe accordingly do so, the con¬ 
tract of pawn no longer exists.—It is re¬ 
corded from Aboo Yoosaf, on the contrary, 
that a supervenient indefiniteness does not 
dissolve a contract of pawn,—-in the same 
manner as it has no effect in the case of 
donations;—in other words, if a person 
bestow anything in gift upon another, and 

*£rab f Adjl. (See note, p. 632.) 


afterwards retract the half, the gift still 
re mains valid with respect to the other half. 
—The reason for what is quoted from the 
Mabsoot, as above, is that, in the oase there 
stated, the subject of the oontraot does not 
exist as before; and a subsequent circum¬ 
stance, as far as it has a tendency to annihl* 
late the subject of the contract, operates 
equally as if it had existed from the begin¬ 
ning :—in the same manner as where a per¬ 
son (whether knowingly or unknowingly) 
marries within the prohibited degree.—It is 
otherwise with gifts : for the effeot of gift is 
investiture with right of property ; and an 
undefined part of a thing is eapable of being 
property. The reason, moreover, why seisin, 
in the case of a gift, is requisite before the 
right of property oan bo acquired, is to pre¬ 
vent the possibility of compulsion: for if 
the grantoe should become proprietor of the 
gift immediately upon its being offered, and 
without taking possession, the giver (who 
ought to act of his own accord) would then 
be constrained to do that to which he has 
not yot assented ; namely, to deliver up the 
gift. 

An article naturally conjoined to another 
cannot be pawned separately,-* It is not law- 
ful to pledge fruit without the trees whioh 
boar it, crops without the land on which 
they are produced, or trees without the ground 
on which they stand ; for as the pledge, in 
all those cases, has a natural connection with 
an article which is unpledged, it is therefore, 
in effect, indefinite, until such time as it 
soparated from that articlo. In the same 
mannor also, it is unlawful either to pawn a 
piece of ground without the trees which are 
produced upon it, a field without its produce, 
or a tree without its fruit; because, in these 
cases, a mortgage is induced of an article 
naturally conjoined with another which is 
not pledge. In short, it is a rule that when 
a pledges is joined to so.mothing not in pawn, 
the contract is not valid, since in such oase 
possession cannot be taken of it. Haneefa 
has judged it lawful to pawn a piece of 
ground without its trees; for as the trees 
have no connection with the ground, except 
in that part only frokrt which they vegetate, 
they may therefore bo excepted, together 
with the particular spot on which they stand 
It is otherwise when a person pawns the 
court-yard of a house without the building 
itself; for thon the part of the ground on 
whioh the building stands remains unpledged, 
whereas it is requisite that the whole of the 
ground bo plodgcd. 

frees : however, may be pawned with the 
immediate spots on which they grow , without 
including the est of the land.-* It is lawful 
to pawn trees, together with the particular 
sports of ground on which they grow : for 
hero subsists a vicinity only with the pawner's 
property, which is not repugnant to a con¬ 
tract of pawn.—If, in this case, there be 
fruit upon the trees, it is included in the 
contract; for as the fruit is an appendage of 
tlie tree f because of the connection betvfeeq 
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thorn* it is therefore included in the contract 
ip order tha* the same may be valid.—It is 
otherwise in the oase of sale* for as trees may 
be sold without their fruit, unless that l be 
expressly stipulated, it is not included in the 
sale. It is also otherwise with respect to 
valuables deposited in a house ; for these not 
being appendages to the ho u se are not in¬ 
cluded in the pledge, unless they be expressly 
stipulated. Grain, however, and herbs are 
considered as included, in case of their 
ground being pawned ; but not in oase of 
the sale of it. Buildings, also, and trees, 
are included in the contract of pawn, when 
the ground or villages to which they belong 
are pledged.—A person may also lawfully 
pawn a house, together with whatever it 
contains. 

A claim of right established in a separable 
part of a pledge does not annul the contract 
with respect to the remainder. —If another 
person prove his right to part of a pledge, 
and the remaining part be of such a nature 
that it might with propriety be distinctly 
pawned (as where another proves his right 
to the court-yard only of a pledged house, 
without the building), the contract still sub¬ 
sists with respect to the remaining part ; in 
other words, if the residue bo destroyed in 
the hands of the pawnee, his debt is divided 
between such residue and the value of what 
had proved the right of another : and the 
proportion which the residue bears to tho 
whole is struck off from tho debt, and that 
which the other part bears to the whole re¬ 
mains due from the pawner.* If, on the 
contrary, the residuo be of such a nature 


* The mode of calculation, in this case, 
will bo exhibited in a note jn the last section 
9? this book, 


as the animal otherwise continues occupied. 
It is different where the burden is pawned 
and not the animal ; for in this case the con¬ 
tract is valid, and the burden is pledged im¬ 
mediately upon the pawner delivering over 
the animal, it being occupied by the burden, 
not the burden by it; in the same manner as 
where thinfgs contained in a house or vessel 
are pledged without that house or vessel,—It 
is otherwise, however, where a person pawns 
a saddle or bridle upon a camel, and delivers 
the oamel to the pawnee; for in that case the 
contract is not valid until the Biddle or 
bridle be taken off the camel and delivered 
separately to the pawnee ; these being de¬ 
pendents of tho camel, in tho same manner 
as fruit is a dependent of the tree ;—whence 
it is that (as lawyers have remarked) when¬ 
ever a camel is pawned with a saddle of 
bridle on it, these are likewise included in 
the contract, although not particularly Speci¬ 
fied. 

Pledges cannot be taken for trusts.— -It is 
not lawful to take pledges for trusts. Such 
as deposit^, loans, or Mo.zaribat, or partner¬ 
ship stook ;—in other words, if a person 
commit his goods in trust to another, taking 
a pledge for the same, it is invalid, as the 
receipt of the pledge would subject the re¬ 
ceiver to responsibility ; for if the pledge 
were destroyed in his hands ; his claim 
would be extinguished in a degree propor¬ 
tionate to the value* In short, it is requisite 
that something lie against the pawner of a 
nature to subject him to responsibility, in 
order that, opposed to it, the possession of 
the pledge, in the event of its destruction, 
may subjdct the pawnee to responsibility 
and operate as a discharge of his claim ; 
but there is no responsibility with respect to 
trusts. 

Not for any thing not insured with the 
holder of it. —lx is not valid to take a pledge 
for articles which do not subject the holder 
to responsibility,—such, for instance, as an 
article sold, and which still remains in the 
hands of the seller ; for if the purchaser be 
desirous of taking a pledge from the seller 
to answer the delivery, it is invalid, an 
article sold, not being insured in the hands 
of the seller. (Still, however, if the article 
sold perish in the seller's hands, his claijn on 
the buyer for the price ceases ; or, if he 
should have previously received the price 
from the buyer, ho must restore it).—With 
respect, on the contrary, to articles which 
subject the holder to responsibility that is, 
those forwhich, when destroyed, thcholderis 
responsible,—for a similar, if of the class of 
similars or for the value, if of a different 
description.—such as usurped property, the 
consideration for Khoola, tho dower to a wife 
and the composition for wilful murder), it is 
lawful to take pledges for them, as respon¬ 
sibility attaches to all such matters, since if 
the article be extant tho delivery of it is in¬ 
cumbent, or tho value if it be destroyed. 
Opposing a pledge to such articles, therefore, 
ig taking a pawn in security for tha|> 


that it cannot be separately pawned (as 
where another proves a right to a pledged 
house without its court-yard), the contract 
of pawn becomes absolutely void ; for it 
cannot operate upon any thing except what 
remain-8 after deducting what has proved tho 
right of another ; and such residue is inca¬ 
pable of being pawned. 

Occupancy , so as to obstruct a delivery of 
the pledge to the pawnee^ pr&vents his becom¬ 
ing responsible f or it .*—It is to be observed 
that the continuance of the pawner, or of 
his goods, in the house which he has pledged 
are obstructive of a regular delivery of tho 
house in other words, if a porson pledge 
or mortgage his house, and remain himself, 
or keep nis goods therein, a delivery to the 
pawnee is not established until he evacuate 
it, or withdraw his goods therefrom, whence, 
if it be destroyed in the interim, tho pawnee 
is not answerable.—In the same manner, the 
continuance of any thing within a pledged 
vessel is repugnant to the delivery of it; and 
so likewise the Continuance of a burden on 
a pawned quadruped,—whence the contact 
is not complete until the burden be taken off. 
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is Itself » subject of responsibility, and is 
consequently valid. 

Nor as a security against contingencies. 
—It is nof lawful to take a pledge as a secu¬ 
rity against contingencies ;—in other words, 
if a person sell an article and receive the 
price, and the purchase, from an apprehen¬ 
sion that the property might afterwards 
prove the right of another, and that he 
might thereby be rendered liable to a loss, 
should on that account demand a pledge from 
the merchant securing him against such a 
circumstance, it is invalid ; for it is an estab¬ 
lished maxim that a pledge is to be taken as 
a security for the discharge of a claim then 
extant; and in the above case the claim does 
not exist, but is only what may possibly 
happen. If, therefore, a pledge be in such 
a case taken, it is considered as taken in 
trust, and not in pawn, and is in no respect 
subject to the laws of pledges. In ft similar 
manner, if a person deposit any thing in 
pledge with another, in security for any 
thing which may in future be due from him, 
it is invalid.—It is, indeed, otherwise in the 
case of a promised debtas where a person 
gives a pledge to another on the strength of 
his promising to lend him one thousand 
dirras, and the other takes the pledge and 
promises to lend the money, and the pledgo 
perishes in his hands ; for in this case he is 
responsible in proportion to the sum pro¬ 
mised, in the same manner as if it had been 
actually paid, the premise of debt being con¬ 
sidered as an actual existence of it, for this 
reason, that it was made at the earnest desire 
of the borrower. 

Case of pawns in bargains of Sillim or Sirf. 
—If a person, having bespoke goods of a 
merchant, pawn something in security for 
the payment of the purchase-money, or have- 
ing sold silver to a banker, receive a pledgo 
in security for the price, or if a merchant 
give a pledgo to a person who has bespoke 
goods from him, as a security for his de¬ 
livery of them*—the contract is valid. Ziffer 
has said that the contract, in these instances, 
is not valid, inasmuch as the object of the 
pawn in such cases is that it may bo a security 
for the discharge of the several claims, 
namely, the purchase-money, of the goods 
bespoken, the value of the silver sold to the 
banker, or the goods bespoken,—which is not 
allowable, because an exchange is here in¬ 
duced of things not delivered for things of a 
different species ; and an exchange of such 
things, previous to seisin being obtained of 
them is unlawful. The argument of our 
doctors is, that as a parity of species betwixt 
the things which were to be delivered, and 
the pledge, holds good with respect to their 
worth, by means of their worth the engage¬ 
ment may be fulfilled ;—and the possession 
of a pledge induces a responsibility in regard 
to its worth, although with respect to its 
substance it be considered merely as a trust. 
—If, also, the pledge opposed to the price 
of the article bespoke, or the value of the 
ejlvef sold, be destroyed ftt the time of 


making the contraot (that is, before the 
company in whose presence it was made 
breaks up), the bargain is accomplished, and 
thg pawnee or seller is reckoned to have re¬ 
ceived his right ; because by the destruction 
of the pawn he is virtually considered to 
have received the price of his silver, or the 
amount of money which was to have been 
advanoed.—If, on the contrary, the buyA 
and seller should have separated previous to 
the destruction of the pledge, the bargain 
becomes invalid ; because the receipt of the 
price of the silver or the advance of money 
for the goods at the time of making the bar¬ 
gain (which is a condition), is not hero 
established cither in reality or in the con¬ 
struction of law.—-If, moreover, a pledge 
taken, in security for the delivery of the 
goods bespoken be destroyed, the bargain is 
completed, and the pawnee (who advanced 
the money) is held to have received the 
goods which he bespoke. 

In the dissolution of a contract of Sillim, 
the pledge remains as a security for the 
advanced capital .—If the parties to a con¬ 
tract of Sillim dissolve the bargain in a case 
where a pledge has been given for the de¬ 
livery of the goods, it still remains as a 
security for the refunding of the money 
which had been advanced, as that then 
stands in lieu of the goods ;—in the same 
manner as where goods are usurped, and 
the Kazee having ordered their restoration, 
a pledge is given for that purpose, and after¬ 
wards the goods are destroyed,—in which 
case the pledgo remains a security for the 
value of the goods. 

j And if it be lost in the advancer's hands 
\ his claim of restitution is annulled. —‘If, in 
! the above instance, the pledge be lost 
i after the parties had agreed to annul the 
bargain of Sillim. the bespoken article is in 
that case considered as delivered, and the 
purchaser (the advancer) has no further 
claim.—It is, however, incumbent on him to 
give to the seller as much grain as he should 
have received from him, in order to his re¬ 
covering tho money he had advanced,—in 
the same manner as where a person, having 
sold a slave and delivered him to the pur¬ 
chaser, takes a pledge in surety for the price, 
—and they afterwards mutually consent to 
annul he bargain,—in which case the seller 
is entitled to retain possession of the pledge 
as a security for the restoration of the slave ; 
and if the pledge bo destroyed in his hands, 
he is considered to have received the pur¬ 
chase-money ; and it is incumbent on him to 
pay the sum of the purohase-money to the 
buyer, and thereby recover his slave. 

A freedman , a Madabbir, a Makatib, or 
an Am-\Valid, cannot be pawned.—I t is not 
Jawful to pawn either a freedman and Modabbir 
a Makatib, or an Am-Walid ; because the 
end of a contract of pawn is to establish 
the pawnee’s possession of the pledge, with 
a view to obtaining payment of his claim ; 
a view which cannot be accomplished in 
an y of the above-mentioned instances, as * 
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freedman is not property, and the sale of 

the others is contray to law. 

Pledges cannot be taken to secure the 
appearance of a surety i or of a criminal 
liable to retaliation.- If a person agree to bo 
bail for the appearance of another it is not 
allowable to demand a pledge from him on 
♦his account.—In the same manner also, it 
is not lawful to take a pledge as a security 
for a criminal condemned to suffer re tali a- 
tion either in life or limb, as in such case the 
right could not be obtained by means of the 
pledge. It is otherwise in the case of of¬ 
fences by misadventure; for there the fine 
may be discharged by moans of tho Pledge. 

Or in security for a right of Shaffa. It 
is not lawful to take a pledge opposed to a 
right of Shafifa in other words, if a person 
appeal to the Kazoe (for instanco), and claim 
his privilege of Shaffa, and obtain from him 
a decree to that effect, and demand of the 
purchaser a pledge for the house over which 
his privilege of Shaffa extends, the pawn is 
not valid, ; for here the article is not insured 
in the hands of the purchaser: (that is to 
say, if the house suffer any damage m the 
possession of the purchaser, he is not rea P on ' 
Bible for it) ; and a pledge cannot bo taken 
but for matters that induce responsibility. 

Or for a criminal slave , or the debts oj 
a slave.—It is not permitted to take a 
pledge opposed either to a slave guilty of a 
crime, or to the debt of a slave ; because the 
master is not in either instanco respon¬ 
sible, since, in case the death of the slave, 
he is not obliged to discharge his debt*. 

Or for the wages of a public singer or 
mourner.— It is not lawful to give a pledge 
for the wages either of a mourner* or of a 
singer. If, therefore, a pawn be given in 
such case, and be afterwards destroyed in 
the hands of the pawnee, he is not respon¬ 
sible for it, as the thing in security for which 
it was pledged is not a subject of respon¬ 
sibility. - . . 

A Mussulman cannot give or take wine in 

pawn : but if he so receive wine from a Zim¬ 
mee, and it be destroyed , he is responsible. * 
It is unlawful for a Mussulman either to 
give or take wine in pawn, whether from a 
Mussulman or a Zimmee. Notwithstanding 
this, however— if the Zimmee bo the pawner 
and the Mussulman the pawnee, and the 
wine be lost or spoiled, the Mussulman is 
accountable for it, in the same manner as 
in the case of his having usurped it ; 
whereas, if the Mussulman were the pawner 
and the Zimmee the pawnee : and the wine 
be lost in the hands of the latter, he would 
not owe any compensation to the Mussulman, 
any more than a person who had usurped 


wine from a Mussulman. It is otherwise 
whore the pawner and pawnee are both 
Zimmees ; for wine is property with them. 
Carrion, on the contrary, is not property 
with them any more than with Mussulmans; 
and accordingly a pawn of oarrion is not 
valid among them by more than with us. 

A pawnee is still responsible for the pledge, 
although it appear that the debt to which it 
was opposed is not due. —If a person pur¬ 
chase vinegar, a slave, or a slaughtered goat, 
and having given a pledge for the purchase- 
money, afterwards discover the vinegar to 
be wine, the slave to be a freeman, or the 
gnat to be carrion,* still the seller is respon¬ 
sible for the pawn in case of its being lost or 
destroyed ; for it was deposited in opposition 
to a debt, to all appearance duo. The same 
rule also holds in a case where a person, 
having killed a [supposed] slave and given 
a pledge for the payment of his value, after¬ 
wards discovers that he was a freeman. So, 
likewise, where the parties in a suit compro¬ 
mise the business for a part of the plaintiff’s 
demand and the defendant deposits a pledge 
to answer the same, and they afterwards 
agree that nothing was owing from the de¬ 
fendant, the pledge is insured in the hands 
of the holder of it. 

A father or guardian may pledge the 
slave of hi8 infant ward for a debt owing by 
himself. —It is lawful for a father to pledge, 
in security of his own debt, the slave of his 
infant child ; for a father has the privilege 
of depositing the goods of his infant child 
in trust ; and to pledge them is still more 
conducive to the interest of the proprietor 
than to place them in trust, since if a pledge 
bo lost it must bo accounted for, whereas a 
trustee is not responsible for the deposit in 
his hands. A guardian also is the same as a 
father in this particular, because such an 
authority vested in him is beneficial to the 
child. Aboo Yoosaf and Ziffer maintain 
that this is not lawful either to the father or 
guardian (and such is what analogy would 
suggest); for a pledge is, in effect, equivalent 
to a payment; and as a father is not 
privileged to pay off his debts with the 
goods of his child, it follows that he has no 
power of giving them in pledge. To this, 
however, it may be replied, that there is an 
obvious difference between the act of pledg¬ 
ing and that of payment ; for discharging 
the debts by means of the child’s property 
is a destruction of his right without any 
equivalent ; whereas, placing his property in 
pledge is providing it a guardian, for the 
interim, without in any degree affecting his 
right. 

But they are accountable in case of loss.— 
As, therefore, the contract of pawn is valid 
in this instance, it follows that in case of the 


* Meaning, a person employed, on occa¬ 
sions of grief, in making lamentations. It 
is a custom amongst the Mussulmans to 
employ such persons; although prohibited 
by the Law,—whence it is that they cannot 
legally sue for thejr hire, 


* As having died a natural death.—The 
term carrion is applied to the flesh of all 
animals not slain according to the prescribe 

form* 
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pledge being destroyed in the pawnee’s 
hands, he is considered to have received 
payment of his debt, and that the father or 
guardian are responsible to tho infant, as 
having discharged their debt by means of 
his pooperty. 

And they may also authorize the pawnee 
to sell the slave .—In like manner it is lawful 
for a father or guardian to order the pawnee 
to sell tho pledge ; for both of theso have 
the privilege of selling tho goods of their 
infant ward. The learned have said, that 
this is founded on tho law in a case of sale; 
for whore a father or guardian gives the 
goods of his ward to his own creditors, in 
payment of his debt, it is lawful ; and a 
commutation being thus made of the debt 
for the price, the father or guardian, in the 
opinion of Haneefa and Mohammed, become 
answerable to the ward for the value.—-Ac¬ 
cording to Aboo Yoosaf, on tho contrary, a 
commutation does not take place :—and the 
same difference of opinion obtains where an 
agent for sale disposes of the goods of his 
constituent to a person to whom he is in¬ 
debted. The contract of pawn, however, is 
in theso instances similar to that of sale 
with respect to its effects ; for in both the 
object is to discharge the debts of the 
father or guardian with tho goods of the 
infant, and to become answerable for them. 

A father may retain the goods of his infant 
child in pledge for a debt owing from the 
infant to himself , or to another infant chilly 
or to his own merchantile slave .—Ip a father 
pawn tho goods of his infant child into his 
own hands for a debt due from the child, or 
into the hands of another of his children 
being an infant, or of his slave, being a 
merchant and not in debt, it is lawful; 
because a father, on account of tho tender 
affection which he is naturally supposed to 
have for his child, is considered in a double 
capacity, and his bare inclination as equiva- 
lent to the assent of both parties ; in the 
same manner as where a father sells the 
property of his infant child to himself. 

But a guardian has not this privilege .—It 
is not lawful for a guardian to pledge into 
his own hands goods bolonging to his ward 
on account of a debt due to him, or into the 
hands of his child being an infant, or into 
the hands of his slave being a merchant and 
free from debt nor is it permitted to him 
to give anything of his own in pawn into 
the hands of an orphan for a debt owing to 
tho orphan from himself); for a guardian, 
being merely an agent, cannot of courso 
have a double capacity in contracts. A 
guardian, moreover, is more deficient in 
tenderness than a father, and therefore 
cannot, like a father, stand in a double 
capaoity in making contracts. Besides, a 
guardian pawning the property of his ward 
into the hands of his infant child, or his 
slave, being a merchant and free debt, 
is in effect the same as pawning it to 
himself.— -It is otherwise where a guardian 
pawns the property of his ward to bis adult 


son, to his father, or to his indebted slave, 
sirfee over these he has no authority. 

Yet he also may retain the goods in pawn 
for necessaries furnished by him . —If a 
guardian purchase victuals or apparel for 
tho use of his ward, and, having debited 
him for tho price, take in pawn part of his 
goods as a security for the debt, it is valid; 
for, as he is permitted to borrow for the use 
of tho orphan, and as taking a pawn is like 
the discharge of a claim, it is of conse¬ 
quence legal. Besides, as it is lawful for a 
guardian to trade on account of his ward, jfc 
follows that it is also lawful for him to give 
and receive pawns, they being similar to 
receipts and payments. 

A child cannot recover property which had 
been pawned by his deceased father , but by 
redeeming it, —If a father pawn the goods of 
his infant son, and the infant attain matu¬ 
rity, still ho is not at liberty to annul the 
contract of pawn and take back tho pledge 
until he shall have discharged the debt ; for 
the contract is binding upon him ; as the act 
of a father on behalf of his infant child is 
binding upon the child after he shall have 
attained maturity, a father being his infant 
child’s substitute. 

If he redeem it during the father's life • 
time, he has a claim on him for what he 
pays. —If a father pawn tho goods of his 
son on account of his own debt, and tho son, 
by a discharge of the debt, redeem the same, 
he has a claim on the father for the sum; for 
it was necessary that the son should dis¬ 
charge the debt, having occasion to release 
his goods out of tho hands of the pawnee 
in the same manner as holds with respect to 
the lender of a pledge ; in other words, if a 
person lend any thing to another with a 
view to that other’s pawning it, it is lawful 
to him to redeem the article from the 
pawnee by a discharge of tho borrower’s 
debt, and then to prefer a claim of debt 
against the borrower ; and so here likewise. 

And the father is responsible in case of 
the pledge being lost .—If, also, on this case, 
the pawn be lost or destroyed before the 
son’s release of it by discharging his father’s 
debt, it is lawful for him to prefer a claim 
upon the father, as he has in effect dis¬ 
charged his debt by means of his (the son’s) 
property. 

It is lawful for a father to pawn the goods 
of his son for a debt jointly due by both. 
If, therefore, the pledge be destroyed, the 
father must compensate to the son by the 
payment of a sum equivalent to his [the 
father’s] share of the debt; because he has 
paid off so much by means of the sons* 
property.—The same rule also holds with a 
grandfather, or a guardian, in case of the 
non-existenoe of the father. 

Case of a guardian pawing the goods of 
his ophan ward , and then borrowing and 
losing the pledge.—* If a guardian purchase 
victuals for an orphan, so as that the prioc 
is a debt upon the orphan, and pawn as 
article belonging to the orphan as a seouritj 
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for the debt, and the pawnee take possession 
of the same, and the guardian then borrow 
it from the pawnee for the use of the orphan, 
and it be destroyed in his (tho guardian’s) 
hands, it is no longer included in the con¬ 
tract of pawn, nor is any porson responsible 
for it; for the act of the guardian in this 
instance is the same as that of the orphan 
when ho has attained miturifcy, her having 
borrowed the article for his use,—in which 
case such is tho rule. The debt of tho 
orphan, in this case, still remains due ; and 
the creditor is to receivo payment from tho 
guardian, who is reimbursed by the orphan ; 
because the guardian, in borrowing the 
pledge, was not guilty of any transgression, 
as it was borrowed for the orphan’s use, If, 
on the contrary, it have been borrowod on 
his own account, ho is responsible for it to 
the orphan ; because in borrowing it for his 
own use ho is guilty of a transgression, as 
having usurped a privilege which does not 
belong to him. It, also, ho were to usurp it 
from the pawnee and apply it to his own use, 
he is responsible for the value, as having 
been guilty of a transgression,—with respect 
to the pawnee, by the usurpation,—and with 
respect to the orphan, in having applied tho 
article to his own use. Ho is, moreover, in 
this instance bound to discharge the debt of 
the pawnee, if the term stipulated should 
have expired. If, therefore, tho value of 
the pawn be equivalent to the debt, he must 
discharge it in full, without any reimburse¬ 
ment from the property of the orphan ; for 
the same that was before due from the 
orphan to him becomes now so from him to 
be orphan, and hence a commutation takos 
place. If, on tho other hand, tho value of 
the pledge be short of the debt, he must dis¬ 
charge from his own property a sum equiva¬ 
lent to the pledge, and the residue from that 
of the orphan ; for he is only liable for the 
amount of the value of the pledge . If, on 
the contrary, the value of tho pledge exceed 
the debt, he must pay the Amount of the 
debt to the pawnee in discharge of his claim, 
and the remainder is the right of the orphan. 

If the stipulated term of payment should 
not have expired, the value of the pledge 
mast be deposited in pawn with tho pawnee ; 
for the guardian having destroyed one of the 
established rights of tho pawnee, tho value 
of it therefore must be given in pledge into 
his hands and upon the term if payment 
arriving, the same rules are to be observed 
as are above fully set forth.—It is to be 
observed, however, that the guardian, in 
case of having extorred the pawn and 
applied it to the use of tho orphan, becomes 
(if under these circumstances it should be 
destroyed) liable only to make reparation for 
violating the rights of the pawnee, as in 
applying it to the use of the orphan he doe3 
not violate his right; neither is his taking it 
from the pawnee any transgression with 
respect to the orphan, as a guardian is 
authorised to take the goods of his ward 
whenoe it is that Mohammed, in the Zeeadat 


(undor tho head of Acknowledgements), has 
said, ‘Whore a fathor or guardian acknow¬ 
ledges having usurped tho goods of his 
infant ward, nothing is chargable to them 
in ease of loss or decay ; because this is not 
an usurpation, they having an unlimited 
power to take tho goods of their ward.” In 
the above case, therefore, the guardian is 
answerable to the pawnee ; and at the expi¬ 
ration of tho stipulated term ho must dis¬ 
charge his debt and charge it to the account 
of tho orphan; for he has in no rospeot 
perjudicod him, but has on tho contrary 
applied the pawn in his use. If, however, the 
term of payment be not arrived, the thing 
given in reparation must, until then, remain 
as a pledge in the hands of tho pawnee, 
when he is to obtain payment of his debt, 
and tho guardian to recover the amount 
from the orphan’s property. 

Money and all loeighablc and measureable 
articles may be pawned,—Rales to be observed 
in those instance,— It is lawful to pawn 
dirms, deenars, or any artiolo of weight or 
measurement of capacity ; for as a debt may 
bo discharged by means of such articles, 
they are consequently fit to be pawned. If, 
therefore, any such articles be pawned in 
security for an articlo of the same kind or 
species, and bo lost in the pawnee’s hands, 
the debt becomes clearod in a degree, propor- 
' tionate to the value of the pledge, if that he 
either equal to, or less than tho amount of 
the debt. If, on the contrary, tho value of 
the pledge exceed the amount of the debt, 
the whole of the debt is in that case held to 
bo discharged, notwithstanding the one be 
base and tho other pure ; for where the pawn, 
and debt are of tho same kind, tho quality 
is not to be considered. This is the opinion 
of Hanecfa; for (according to him) the 
pawnee in the above case is to recoive pay¬ 
ment of his debt by weight, and not by 
value.—The two disciples, on the contrary, 
hold that tho pawnee, on the loss of the 
pledge, becomes responsible for its value in 
something of a different species, which value 
ho holds (as it wore) in pawn in lien of the 
original pledge.* The argument of Haneefa 
is, that any regard to quality drops in the 
case of usurious, property! when opposed to 
its own species.—A discharge in a pure 
article of this nature, moreover, in return 
for a base articlo, is lawful,—os where, for 
instance, a debtor, through inattention, 


* Hore follows a caso in point, quoted 
from the Jama Saghcer, with the author's 
remarks, and the difference of opinion among 
the Mussulman doctors concerning it, which 
is omitted by the translator, as it interrupts 
the discussion of the point in question, and 
the arguments adduced have been before 
fully detailed under tho head of Usury. 

t Arab. Imwal Rabwoe, meaning any sort 
of grain,—and also gold or silver in short, 
everything with respect to which usury can 
be ooaoeiYed possible. 
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repays a debt of base money in pure 
money. 

Case of a silver vessel pawned,—and after¬ 
wards lo*t. —If a silver vessel equiponderant 
to ten dirms be pawned for a debt of ten 
dirms, and afterwards lost in the hands of 
the pawnee, the whole amount of the debt 
stands discharged. The compiler of tho 
Hedaya remarks that this rule universally 
obtains with our doctors whore the value of 
the vessel is either equal to, or groater than 
the weight of it; but that where tho value, 
by being short of the weight, is short of the 
debt, thero is a difference of opinion ; for, 
according to ITaneefa, tho whole debt, in 
that case, stands discharged (ho holding the 
pawnee to have received payment by the 
weight of the vessel) ;—whereas the two dis¬ 
ciples teach that the pawnee remains respon¬ 
sible for the value, which continues, with him 
(as it wore) in pawn, his claim still existing 
as before. 

Or broken, —If, on the contrary, tho vessel 
be not lost, but broken, then, on tho first 
supposition (that is, supposing the weight 
and value to bo tho same), according to 
ITaneefa and Aboo Yoosaf the pawner is not 
compellable to redeem it; for if he were to 
redeem it by paying the greatest part of his 
debt, and deducting some small part of it in 
consideration of tho loss arising from the 
breakage, it would in that case appear that 
he considered the quality separately, and on 
this account paid only part of his debt, 
which is illegal ; or if, on the other hand, ho 
were to redeem it by paying the wholo of 
hia debt, and thus taking tho broken vessel, 
it would bo a loss to him.—The pawner, 
therefore (according to the two Elders), is 
at his own option, either to redeem the 
broken vessel by paying the whole of his 
debt, or to relinquish it and compound with 
the pawnee for its value, which may either 
be of the. same or of a different species from 
the vessel; and this value remaining (as it 
were) in pawn, the pawnee becomes pro¬ 
prietor of the vessel, because of his having 
thus made compensation for it. In the 
opinion of Mohammed, on tho contrary, the 
pawnor may cither redeem the broken vessel 
by a payment of the whole of the debt, or 
he may give it to the pawnee as discharge 
of it, in the same manner as in the case of 
the loss of the pawn. Hence Mohammed 
conceives an analogy between a pawn 
damaged and a pawn lost, for this reason, 
that when a redemption cannot be made 
without a compensation, it is then the same 
as if the pawn were lost ; and as, when the 
pawn is actually lost, the debt becomes (in 
the opinion of all our doctors) annulled, it is 
so likewise in the present instance, which is 
a case of loss in effoefc.—-Haneefa and Aboo 
Yoosaf have said, that when a pawn is lost 
the pawnee is hold to bo paid in respect of 
the worth,—in this manner, that he becomes 
immediately answerable for the value of the 
pawn to compensate for its loss, and that a 
commutation for the debt takes place.—But 


when a debt is annulled for a pawn then 
extant, though somewhat damaged^ on abso¬ 
lute appropriation of it takeB place ; that is 
to say, it must be so detained as to render 
the substance of it the property of the 
pawnee. This is, however, a mistaken de¬ 
termination, and is rejected in law: when 
fore it is most proper that a substitute be 
made of the value,* 

A pledge may be stipulated, in sale , for the 
price of the article sold.— If a person sell a 
slave on condition that the purchaser shall 
deliver to him in pawn some specified thing, 
it is lawful on a flavourable construction, 
whereas analogy would suggest that it is 
unlawful. So also, it is lawful for a person 
to sell a slave, on condition that the pur¬ 
chaser give, as his security, a third person 
who is present at the conclusion of the bar¬ 
gain, and who consents to be security. The 
objection suggested by analogy, in this in¬ 
stance, is that the agreement entered into 
forms a double compact, or one compact 
within another, which is prohibited in the 
law.—-B esides, it contains a condition which 
is not conformable to the object of the agree¬ 
ment, and from which there results an advan¬ 
tage to the seller, who is a party in both the 
compacts ; and such a condition renders a 
contract of sale void. The reason, however, 
for a more favourable construction of the 
law, in this particular, is that such a condi¬ 
tion in the agreement is no way repugnant 
to the contract, since bail or pawn tend to 
ensure and strengthen the agreement, and 
are in strict conformity with the obligation 
of the price. If, therefore, the proposed 
surety be present at the conclusion of the 
agreement, or the pledge be specified, atten¬ 
tion is paid to the condition of bail or pawn; 
for, as being proper to the agreement, they 
are consequently legal. 

But the agreement is not valid unless the 
pledge be particularly specified —If, on the 
other hand, the surety be not present, nor 
the pledge specified, the agreement is in¬ 
valid; for the intention of giving bail or 
pawn does not in that ease exist, inasmuch 
as the pledge or surety is unknown ; and as 
there remains only a nugatory oondition, 
the agreement is therefore invalid. Still, 
however, if the proposed surety appear be¬ 
fore the parties have separated, and acquiesce 
in the bail, the agreement then becomesvaild. 

Nor can the purchaser be compelled to de¬ 
liver it. —*If the purchaser, after the pawn had 
been agreed upon, should refuse to deliver the 
pledge specified, the Kazoo must not compel 
him thereunto, as it is the delivery alone 
that determines the agreement.—Ziffor has 
said, that when the condition of pawn is 
included in the sale, a fulfilment of it is 


* A long discussion which follows upon 
this subject is omitted by the translator, as 
containing merely a train of subtle and 
frivolous distinctions rolative to usury, of 
no practical utility. 
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absolutely necessary; and that therefore 
the Kazce may enforce it; for the condition 
having been stipulated as an article of *fche 
sale, becomes one of the rights thereof, and 
is equally binding, although it be not in 
itself of any force ;—in the same manner as 
a power of agency included in a contract of 
pawn, which is binding because of the con¬ 
tract being so ; in other words, if the pawner 
of a thing were to stipulate that the pawnee 
shall undertake the sale of it, such agency 
would be binding whence it would not 
afterwards be in the power of tho pawner to 
retract it. In reply to this, however, it is 
to be observed, that tho agreement of pawn 
is voluntary on tho part of the pawner ; and 
there is no compulsion to tho execution of a 
voluntary deed. The seller, however, may, 
at his discretion, cither relinquish the agree¬ 
ment of pawn, or he may invalidate the sale ; 
for as ho had earnestly desired the detention 
of the pawn, and as it was on tho strength 
of that condition only that he had agreed to 
the sale, he is not, consequently, in default 
of it, obliged to adhere to his agreement, 
unless the buyer should in the mean timo 
either have paid the price, or pawned, in 
place of the thing specified, the worth of it 
in dirms or deonars, in which case the sale 
becomes complete and binding, since, in the 
first instance, the seller obtains his object, 
and in the second ho obtains tho fulfilment 
of a conditon with which he was satisfied, 
tho pawn of tho value being the same as 
that of the substance, for the end of tho 
agreement is to obtain payment and that 
can only bo obtained by means of tho pro¬ 
duct of tho pledge, namely, the value. 

An article tendered by a purchaser in 
security for the price of the merchandize 
is considered as a pledge , although the term 
pawn be not ezpressly mentioned by Mm .—• 
If a person purchase anything for a par¬ 
ticular sum, and request of the seller “to 
keep his robe until such time as he pays 
him the purchase-money,” the robe is con¬ 
sidered as a pledge ; for the buyer, in saying 
that the seller should detain the robe until 
he render him the purchase money, spoke 
in a manner which implied an intention of 
pawn, although he did not expressly men¬ 
tion tho word pawn : and in every agree¬ 
ment regard is to be had to tho spirit, not 
to the letter. Ziffer maintains that, in this 
case, the robe is not pawned, in which opinion 
Aboo Yoosaf likowise concurs; and the reason 
they allege is, that the expression used by 
the buyer does not only imply an intention 
to pawn, but may likewise signify a deposit, 
which construction, as being the most favour¬ 
able, ought to be adopted,—It is otherwise 
where a person expresses himself, “keep, 
this robe in security of your debt (or goods), 1 ’ 
for then, in mentioning security, it becomes 
obvious that his object was to pawn it.—In 
answer to this, however, it is to be observed, 
that in either case his intention was to pawn 
,he robe ; for although the expression, “keep 
his robe, 1 * may admit of the interpretation 


either of pawn or deposit, yet when the 
speaker subjoins, “until such time as I pay 
you the purchase-money,” it is no longer 
doubtful that he means to pawn, and not to 
deposit it. 

Section . 

Where two (or more) articles are opposed 
in pledge to one debt , hey cannot the redeemed 
separately. —If a person pawn two slaves 
for a debt of one thousand dirms, and after¬ 
wards pay tho proportion of one of these 
slaves, still he is not permitted to take back 
that, slave until such time as he render to 
the pawnee the residue of the debt. (By 
the proportion of the slaves is to be under¬ 
stood the particular sum for which each is 
pawned, when they aro both opposed to the 
amount of the debt.) The argument in sup¬ 
port of this determination is, that as a pawn 
is detained in behalf of tho whole debt, it is 
therefore detained in bohalf of every part 
of it, in order the more strongly to bind the 
pawner to the payment of his debt ; in the 
same manner as hold with respeot to an 
article sold, where, if tho seller, having paid 
part of tho purchase-money, be desirous of 
taking in lieu thereof a proportionate part 
of the article, it is not allowed : on the con¬ 
trary, he must wait until the payment of 
tho whole price be made, when ho may take 
the whole of tho goods purchased. 

Notwithstanding each article be opposed to 
a particular part of the debt. —Thk same 
rule also holds, according to the Mabsoot, 
when the depositor previously specifies the 
particular valuo of each of the component 
parts of his pledge ; as, for instance, when 
a person, having pledged two slaves against 
a debt of one thousand dirms, declares the 
value of each to bo five hundred dirms. It 
is related in the Zoeadat, on tho contrary, 
that in this case tho pawner is permitted 
to take back the slave upon paying to tho 
pawnee the sum which he had before speci¬ 
fied to be his value. The aogument of the 
Mabsoot is that, in the case in question, 
there is only one agreement; and that no 
separation takes place in it on account of 
the distinct specification ;—in the same man¬ 
ner as in sale ; in othor words, if a person 
sell two slaves for one thousand dirms, and 
particularly mention the price of each to be 
five hundrod dirms, still there are not two 
distinct bargains; and so likewise in the 
present instance. Tho argument of the 
Zoeadat is that in the above ease there 
subsists two agreements ; and that it is 
unnecessary to consider them as one; for, 
if they be considered as two, it amounts 
merely to this, that it would follow that the 
one is a condition of the other, a conclusion 
which does not invalidate the agreement, 
but rather the condition itself is invalid 
(whence it is that if the pawnee aoquiesoe 
in the agreement respecting only one of the 
two slaves, it is lawful). It is otherwise in 
the case of sale; for if there be two eon- 
tracts of sale, it leads to this, that the one 
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ia a condition of the other ; ft conclusion 
whioh would invalidate the sale altogether. 

An article pawned to two persons (in secu - 
rity of a debt jointly owing to both) is pledged 
in toto to each. —In’ a person pawn any spe¬ 
cific article into the hands of two people, in 
.security of a dobt whioh he jointly owes to 
both it is lawful;—and in this case the 
articles is held to bo completely pledged into 
the hands of each of the creditors; because 
the spirit of the agreement is, that the articlo 
is held entire and in one pledge :—nor does 
it hence follow that the pledge is undefined, 
because of the separateness of rights ; for 
each has a claim to the whole,—the object of 
the agreement being a detention in security 
of debt; and as that is a thing incapable of 
severalty, the pawn is therefore detained 
wholly in seenrity of the debt of each. Ft 
is otherwise where a person bestows any¬ 
thing in gift to two people ; for this is not 
lawful, according to ITaneefa, as the object 
of a gift is an endowment with right of pro¬ 
perty, and two men cannot lawfully have 
each the oorapleto property of one thing, 
since this would induce the consoqu 0n eo of 
a moiety being appropriated to each inde¬ 
finitely, which in gifts is not admissible. 

And if they agree to hold it alternately , 
each is in his tarn trustee on behalf of the 
other. —If, in this case, the parties agree to 
a Mahayat, or alternate possession of the 
pledge, each is, during his term of posses¬ 
sion, a trustee on behalf of the other ;—and 
if it bo destroyed, each is responsible accord¬ 
ing to his respective share,—for upon this 
happening each is held to have received a 
discharge of his claim, a discharge being 
capable of partition. If, also, the pawner 
pay off the debt of either, the article in that 
case romains wholly in pledge with tho other, 
since it was boforo completely so in tho hands 
of each without any separation. Analogous 
to this is tho detention of things whioh have 
been sold to two or more jointly ; for ono of 
tho buyers, after paying his proportion of 
the price, is not entitled to take from the 
morehant his sharo of tho goods purchased; 
on tho contrary, the merchant may detain 
tho wholo until such tirao as he shall have 
received tho remaining part of tho price 
from tho other purchaser. 

If two people, by ono agreement, pawn a 
certain thing into the hands of ono person 
in security of a dobt which they jointly owe 
to him, it is lawful, and the thing so pledged 
is detained in security of the wholo of the 
debt. The pawnoe is, moroover, at liberty 
to dotain the pledge until ho roeeivo a com¬ 
plete discharge ; for tho two having pawn 
tho article together, the pawnee is therefore 
hold to have reoeived a comploto and un¬ 
divided seisin of it. 

If two persons , respectively , claim an 
article from a third , in virtue of an alleged 
pawn , and both produce evidence , the claim 
of both is null — If two persons prefer a 
claim to a slave in the possession of a third, 
each separately asserting “that tho possessor 


had formerly completely pawned the slave 
inl^o his hands, and had afterwards borrowed 
or usurped him,” and each produce an evi¬ 
dence in support of his declaration, the 
claims and evidences are null and inadmi*- 
sible ; for each of the claimants having 
maintained and supported by evidence thtu» 
tho possessor had pawned the slave com¬ 
pletely into his hands alone, it is not, there¬ 
fore, in the power of tho Kazoo to decree him 
to either, as it is impossible that the same 
slave should be pawned wholly into the 
hands of one person, and at tho same time 
wholly into the hands of another :—neither 
could ho decree wholly the substance of tho 
pawn to any one of them ; since ho has no 
reason to prefer one to the other ; nor could 
ho decree each of them an half, as a pawn is 
indivisible. As, therefore, it is Impossible, 
to decide according to the evidences of either 
they are both set aside. 

Objection.—It would appear that the 
Kazce ought to decree tho slave to be the 
pledge of both, since they have both, as it 
were, received him at tho same time, the period 
when ho was pledged not being ascertained. 

Reply. —The Kazoo has no power to pass 
a decree of that nature, as he would thereby 
depart from the evidence adduced by the 
parties, each having oxpressly declared, that 
the slave was wholly pawned into his hands 
towards obtaining a satisfaction for the whole 
of his particular claim. If, on tho other 
hand, he woro to decree an half to each, he 
would act in opposition to the evidence, which 
a Kazce is not at liberty to do. 

Tf « pawner die , leaving an article in 
pledge with two pawnees, it is sold for the 
discharge of their claims .— If a pawner die, 
leaving a pledged slave (for instance) in tho 
hands of two pawnees, and each of them 
produce evidence to prove that the slave had 
been pledged wholly to him, a moiety of the 
slave is in that case awarded in pldoge to 
each, and may respectively bo sold by them 
in satisfaction of their claims, upon a favour¬ 
able construction ; and such is the opinion 
of Kaneofa and Mohammed.—Analogy would 
suggest that the pawn is in this instance null 
(and such is the opinion of Ahoo Yoosaf) ; 
for as the intendment of a contract of pawn 
is that tho pledge shall bo detained towards 
obtaining payment of a claim, it follows that 
tho decree of the Kazee, awarding a moiety 
of the slavo to each, proves the pawn to have 
been indefinitely held in sovoralty, which is 
unlawful now, in the same manner as in the 
lifetime of tho pawnor.—The reason, how¬ 
ever, for a more favourable construction of 
the law in this particular is, that the object 
is not the mere contract itself, but its utility. 
Now tho utility of the agreement in the life¬ 
time of tho pawnor consists in a detentions of 
tho pledge, which cannot be accomplished in 
tho case of an indefinite severalty of claim; 
but the utility of it after his death is, that 
the pawnee may sellit in order to discharge 
his debt, which a sovoralty of claims does' 
not prevent,—the case being the same as 
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where two men contend that they are married 
to the same woman,—or where two sisters 
contend that they are married to the same 
man, and evidoncos are produced to prove it 
by both ;—-for in this case the evidence ad* 
duced is disregarded during the lifetime of 
che man; but after his death a decree is 
passed assigning them their respective shares 
of inheritance, as that is capable of division. 


CHAPTER III 

OF FLEDQES PLACED IN THE HANDS OF A 

TRUSTEE* 

The parties may, by agreement, entrust the 
pledge to the custody of any upright person. 
—If the pawner and pawnee agree to place 
the pledge in the hands of any upright per¬ 
son (to act as trustee for both), it is lawful. 
Malik is of opinion that this is not lawful; 
because the seisin of the trustee is the same 
as that of the pawner (whence it is that the 
trustee has recourse to him for indemni¬ 
fication where the pawn is lost in his posses¬ 
sion, and another, having proved a right to 
it, takes a compensation from him for its 
loss) ; and such being the ease, no account is 
made of the seisin of the pawnee ; wherefore 
the contract of pawn is incomplete, because 
of the failure of one of its conditions, namely, 
the soisin of the pawnee. Tho argument of 
our doctors is that the seisin of tho trustee 
is apparently the same as that of tho pawner, 
with respect to preservation (tho substance 
of the pawn being a trust), and with respect 
to worth it is the same as that of tho pawnee, 
as it subjects him to responsibility in case of 
its loss, a pawn being insured with regard to 
its worth ; wherefore the trustee stands in 
the place of two parties, the pawner and tho 
pawnee, to strengthen the object of both, 
namely, the contract of pawn. (With respect 
to the trustee’s right of having recourse to 
the pawner, in case of the loss, and so forth, 
as mentioned above, it is admitted solely in 
consideration of his being the pawner’s de¬ 
puty for the conservation of the substanco of 
the pledge, in the manner of any ordinary 
trustee.) 

After which neither of them is at liberty 
to take it out of the trustee's hands .— -The 
pawnee is not at liberty to take tho pledge 
from the trustee, inasmuch as the right of 
the pawner is still connected with it, in this 
way, that tho pledge is a deposit in tho 
trustee’s hands. Neither is tho pawner at 
liberty to take it, because of the pawnee’s 
right being connected with it for the purpose 
of obtaining payment of his debt. Neither 
party, therefore, is at liberty to invalidate 
the right of the other. 

But the pawnee is responsible in case of 


' * Arab, Adil, an upright person. (See note 
in p. 632.) 


loss .—If the pledge be destroyed in the pos¬ 
session of the trustee, the pawnee is respon¬ 
sible ; for the soisin of the trustee is the 
same as that of the pawnee in regard to the 
worth of the pledge; and responsibility 
attaches only on account of worth. 

Unless the trustee have transgressed , in 
which case he is responsible, —If, on tho con¬ 
trary, the trustee deliver the pawn either to 
tho pawner or pawnee, he is responsible ; for 
this reason, that he is the pawner’s trustee 
with respoct to the substancee of the pledge, 
and the pawnee’s trustee with respoct to its 
worth ; and each of these parties stands as a 
stranger towards tho other ; and a trustee is 
rendered responsible by delivering the object 
of his trust into the hands of a stranger. 
The trustee, therefore, being in this case 
responsible, cannot retain the value by way 
of tho pawn in his own possession ; for as ho 
has become indebted for tho value, it follows 
that, if he were to retain it by way of the 
pawn, he becomes at once tho claimant and 
claimee, and tho payer and receiver ; iu 
which is implied an obvious inconsistency. 

Rules to be observed in this instance. —The 
pawner and pawnee must therefore, in this 
case, concur to tako the value from the 
trustee, and deliver again to him, or to 
any other porson, in place of the original 
pawn. If, however, they should not concur 
in so doing, either of them may in that ease 
refer tho matter to the Kazoo, who may take 
the value from the trustee, and again deliver 
it to him, or to any other, in the place of the 
original pawn. If the Kazoo do so, and tho 
pawner afterwards discharge his debt, then, 
supposing that the responsibility for tho 
value had attached to the trustee in con¬ 
sequence of his having restored the pledge 
to the pawner, tho value in question remains 
secure to the trustee, as the pawnor here 
appears to have recovered his pledge, and 
tho pawnee his debt. If, on tho contrary, 
tho responsibility had attached to tho trustee 
in consequence of his having surrendered 
the pledge to tho pawnee, tho pawner, upon 
discharging tho debt, is entitled to tako from 
him tho value in question ; for as, in case of 
the existence of tho pawn, he would imme¬ 
diately on payment of tho debt resume it, 
he is by consequence at liberty to take the 
substitute. It is to bo observed, in this 
case, that if tho trustee have given tho 
pledge to the pawnee in loan or trust, and it 
have been destroyed without any transgres¬ 
sion on his part, ho (tho trustee) is not 
entitled to tako the value from hi m (the 
pawnee) ; —■ whereas, if tho pawnee have 
occasioned the loss, ho is so entitled ; for as 
the property of tho thing has before vested 
in him in virtue of his having compensated 
for its loss, it was of course his own property 
that he lent; and tho borrower is therefore 
liable for its loss when occasioned by himself, 
but not otherwise. If, also, the trustee give 
the pledge to tho pawnee, “in order that he 
may preserve it himself as a security for, 
his debt,” and it be afterwards destroyed. 
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he is entitled to take the value from the 
pawnee, whether he (the pawnee), were the 
occasion of its loss or not ; for it was not 
given to him in the nature of trust or loan, 
but on terms which implied a liability to 
make compensation. 

The pawner may commission the pawnee, 
or any other person, to sell the pledge , and 
discharge the debt; bat he cannot reverse the 
commission, if it be included in the contract. 
—If the pawner constitute the pawnee, or 
an other person of character, an agent for 
the sale of the pledgo, towards effecting a 
discharge of his debt at the expiration of 
the stipulated term, such agency is valid ; 
because hero the pawner has merely created 
an agent for the sale of his own property. 
If, also, such agency bo expressed as an 
article in the contract of pawn, the pawner 
has not afterwards the power of reversing 
it ; because where the agency is thus stipu¬ 
lated, it is one of the rights of the contract, 
and is therefore binding, in consequence of 
the contract being so ;—and also, because, 
as the right of the pawneo is connected 
with it, the annulment of it would be a 
destruction of his right;—the case here 
being similar to that of an agent lor a 
defendant, who has been so created at the 
instance of the plaintiff; for such agent 
cannot bo dismissed from his employ but in 
the presence of the plaintiff. 

Hales with respect to an agent appointed 
to sell a pledge. —If the pawner constitute 
any person his agent to sell the pledge, 
without restricting him to ready money or 
credit, so as to leave him entirely at his own 
option in those points, and afterwards pro¬ 
hibit him from soiling it on credit, such 
prohibition is of no effect; fur the agency 
(as was before mentioned) being at first 
absolute, is not afterwards subject to the 
restriction of tlio pawner, in the same 
manner, the agent cannot bo dismissed by the 
pawnee, as on him ho is no way dependent, 
having been created agent by tho pawner. 
If, also, tho pawnor die, the agency never¬ 
theless continues in force ; for as the con¬ 
tract of pawn becomes not void upon the 
death of tho pawner, so neither docs tho 
agency, that being expressly included 
theroin. Besides, if the contract were by 
this event rendored void, it would be so 
only with respect to the rights of the heirs 
of tho pawner, to which tho rights of tho 
pawnee are superior. Tho agent, moreover, 
is empowered to sell the pawn without tho 
consent of the heirs, in the same manner as 
he would have done in the lifetime of the 
pawner without his consent,—So likewise, 
if the pawnee should die the agency does 
not determine ; for a contract of pawn is 
not rendered void, either by the death of 
both tho parties, or of one ; but continues, 
as bofore, with all its rights and privileges; 
such as possession, discharge, and the agency 
in question. The power of agency, however, 
ceases on the death of tho agent ; and his 
heir or executor cannot stand in his place ; 


becauBO agency is not an inheritance, the 
constituent being supposed to havo confided 
in his agent alone, and not in any other 
person. It is recorded from Aboo Yoosaf, 
that the agent’s executor may sell the 
pledgo ; for as tho agency is binding, the 
executor has a power of selling it;—in the 
same manner as where a Mozarib, after 
having exchanged tho eapitol stock for any 
species of merchandize, dies,—in which case 
his executor is permitted to dispose of the 
merchandize, the compact being still bind¬ 
ing. To this, however, it may be replied, 
that agency is the right of a principal over 
his factor; and the heirs of an agont can 
inherit only his own rights. It is otherwise 
with respect to Mozaribat, as tho rights of 
that appertain to the Mozarib, or manager. 

The pawnee cannot sell it without the 
pawner's consent. —A pawsek bus not a 
power of selling the pledge without the 
consent of the pawner, as the property of it 
belongs absolutely to him. Neither can the 
pawner sell it without the consent of the 
pawnee; for, as the thing pledged is, with 
respect to its worth, the right of the pawnee, 
it follows that the pawner, if he were to sell 
it without the concurrence of the pawnee, 
would not have it in his power to surrender 
it to the- purchaser. 

The agent at the expiration of the term of 
credit , may be compelled to sell the pledge. 
—Iv, at the expiration of the stipulated term 
of credit, tho agont refuso to sell tho pledge 
deposited for that purpose with him, and the 
pawner havo absconded, the Kazeo must 
compel him to execute the sale, by im¬ 
prisonment, or other compulsatory moans, 
the agency being binding for two reasons;— 
First, because, when oxpressly included in 
the contract of pawn, it becomes one of the 
rights thereof ; and, Hkcondlv, because the 
right of the pawneo is connected with it : and 
the dismission of the agent annihilates that 
right. The same rules, in short hold in this 
instance, as in the case of an agent for tho 
adjustment of a cause of dispute created by 
the defondant at the instance of the plain¬ 
tiff ; for if the defendant abscond, and the 
agont refuse to settle the cause, he is com¬ 
pellable thereunto by tho Kazee, for the 
second reason above-mentioned, that the 
right of the plaintiff would olse be de¬ 
stroyed. (It is otherwise with respect to a 
mere agent for sale ; for if he refuse to 
execute tho sale, ho cannot be compelled 
thereto ; as his constituent may still soil the 
article, whence his right is not destroyed.) 
What is hero advanced proceeds on the 
supposition of the agency being included 
in the contract of pawn; for if it havo not 
been stipulated until after the execution of 
tho contract, there is in that case a difference 
of opinion ; some assorting that the agent 
cannot be compelled to execute the sale, 
whilst others maintain that he may be 
compelled. Of these tho compiler of the 
Kedaya remarks that the last is the betttv 
opinion, Aboo Yoosaf has said that the 
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agency is equally binding in both cases 
(that is, when included in the contract, 
and also when made posterior thereto). And 
the Jama Sagheer and Mabsoot tend greatly 
to corroborate this opinion for in treating 
Of this species of agency they have supposed 
it absolute, and not discriminated between 
that included in the contract of pawn and 
that agreed upon posterior thereto. 

If the pledge be sold by commission from 
the trustee, the purchase-money is substituted 
in place of it. — When tho agent of a trustee 
in whoso hands a pledge has been deposited 
sells it, it is no longer in pawn, and the 
purchase-money stands in its place (that is 
to say, is, as it were, in pawn), although the 
agent may not yet have received it, as being 
the substitute for a thing which was before 
in his possession. Hence, if the purchase- 
nkoney should be lost, by the purchaser (for 
instance) dying insolvent without having 
discharged it, the loss falls upon the pawnee; 
because the contract of pawn still continues 
in force with respect to the purchase-money, 
since that stands in the place of the thing 
sold, namely, the pledge. I n the same man¬ 
ner, where a pawned slave is slain, and tho 
murderer accounts for his value, the contract 
still continues in force, as the owner of the 
slave is entitled to the value in virtue of his 
property, notwitstanding such value be 
paid in atonement for blood. The same rule 
also holds where a slave, having killed 
another pawned slave, is commuted for the 
one so killed,—the murderer being in that 
case substituted for the murdered. 

If the trustee , having sold the pledge and 
paid off the pawnee , be exposed to any subse¬ 
quent loss , he may reimburse himself from 
either party. —Tf a trustee, having boon 
appointed agent for the sale of the pledge, 
should sell it, and deliver the price to tho 
pawnee by way of payment, and another 
afterwards prove a property in tho pledge, 
and he accordingly pay that other a compen¬ 
sation for its value, it then remains in his 
option, either to tako tho value from tho 
pawner, or the amount of the purchase- 
money from the pawnee : but he is not per¬ 
mitted to take more from the pawnee than 
the purchase-money.—-The compiler of the 
Hedaya remarks that this case may occur 
under two different circumstances or predi¬ 
caments;—I, where tho pledge is destroyed 
after the sale ; and II. where it remains 
whole and comploto.—In tho former of other, 
the owner of the pledge is at liberty thore 
to take a compensation for tho value from tho 
pawner, who is an usurper of his right, or 
form the trustee, who has invaded it, in 
having sold his property and delivered it to 
another. Should he, therefore, take it from 
the pawner, the sale of the trustee becomes 
valid, as does also the pawnee’s seisin of the 
price in satisfaction for his debt ; because, as 
the pawner, by making compensation, be¬ 
comes proprietor of the pledge and effaces 
fae usurpation, it then appears that he had 
authorized the trustee to sell that which was 


his own.—If, on the contrary, he take 
the compensation from the trustee, he (tho 
trustee) may, if he choose, have recourse to 
the pawner; that is to say he may tako 
from him the value of tho pledge ; for, as 
being his agent, and the manager of his 
Affairs, he is consequently entitled to an 
indemnification for whatever loss ho may 
have unavoidably sustained in the execu¬ 
tion of his commission. And in this case, 
also, the sale of the pledge is valid, as well 
as the pawnee’s seisin of the purohase-money 
in satisfaction for his debt,—whence, in this 
ease, he (tho pawnee) cannot urge any future 
claim against the pawner on the score of 
his debt.—Or, if the trustee choose, he may 
have recourse to the pawnee ; that is to say, 
ho may resume from him the purchase- 
money which he had unjustly received from 
him ; unjustly, because it proved in the end 
to bo the trustee’s property, by his having 
afterwards made good the loss to tho pro¬ 
prietor. For when he gave it to the pawnee, 
he supposed it to have been the property of 
tho pawner ; hut lie may not, perhaps, when 
it proves his own property, be inclined to 
confirm the transfer, and ho is therefore 
allowed to resume it. As, however, tho 
resumption of the purchase-money from th 
pawnee deprives him of a discharge of hi 0 
claim, which the seisin of it was intended to 
effect, he therefore remains at liberty to 
demand payment from tho pawnor in this 
instance. In the latter of the above circum¬ 
stances, on the contrary (where tho pledge 
remains whole and complete after the sale), 
it is incumbent on the owner of tho pledge 
to resume it from tho purchaser, as he pos¬ 
sesses the substance of his property ; and tho 
purchaser is entitled to a restitution of the 
purchase-money from the trustee, because 
of his being tho seller ; after which the 
trustee may, at his option, receive an indem¬ 
nification either from the pawnor or pawnoo, 
—-from the former, because ho occasioned 
him to enter into tho agreement, from which 
he is consequently bound to release him,— 
and from tho latter, because, when tho 
thing sold was proved to belong to anothor, 
the money obtained in lieu thereof is no 
longer formed purchasc-monoy, and tho 
pawnee having received it only as suoh his 
seisin is no longer of effect. If, therefore, 
ho tako tho value from tho pawnor, tho 
pawnee’s seisin of tho price is rendered 
valid whereas, if he rosumo tho purchase- 
money frota the pawnee, his seisin being 
thereby destroyed, his former righ (namely, 
tho claim against tho pawnee) exists as 
before. 

But if he was commissioned by the pawner 
after the contract , he must recur to him alone 
for indemnification.— All that is here ad¬ 
vanced proceeds on the supposition of the 
agenoy having been included as an article in 
the contract of pawn ; for if the pawner 
appoint the trustee his agent for the sale of 
the pledge after tho contract, he (the agent) 
is in this oaso to indemnify himself for 
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any loss he may sustain, in consequence of 
selling the pledge from the pawnor, not 
from the pawnee, notwithstanding he may 
have made over to the pawnee the price he 
had received for the pledge, since with this 
agency the pawnee has no concern, insomuch 
that the pawner may rescind the agency 
without consulting him. . . 

A stranger proving his right in a pledged 
slave , who had died with the pawnee, may 
seek his compensatiin from either party,—- 
If a pledged slave die in the possession of 
the pawnee, and it be afterwards discovered 
that ho was the property of another, and not 
the pawner, it romains with the proprietor 
to demand a compensation from either the 
pawner or pawnee; for both are violators of 
his right,—the one in having delivered the 
pledge to another, and the other in having 
received it. If, therefore, he take a com¬ 
pensation from the pawnerthe pawnee, 
because of the slave having died in his pos¬ 
session, is held to have received payment of 
his debt; for as the pawner has obtained a 
property in the slave by indemnifying his 
owner, the payment of his debt is therefore 
effected by the slave dying in the pawnee s 
hands. If, on the contrary, ho take a com¬ 
pensation from the pawnee, he (the pawnee) is 
not only entitled to an indemnifioatory satis¬ 
faction from the pawnor, but his claim upon 
him still oxistB as boforo :—ho is entitled to 
an indemnification from the pawner, because 
of his having deceived him ; his claim 
of debt exists as formerly, because the dis¬ 
charge effected by the pledg® having died in 
his possession ceases to be of force upon his 
making good the value, whence his right 


reverts. 4 

Objection (by the Razee A boo Khazim). 
—It would appear that in case 
pawnee’s claim does not exist a® bef? ro » 
that the death of the slave in h 1 ® hands 
establishes a satisfaction for it; because, 
upon the pawner compensating for th® B l a y e 3 
value (by the pawnee recovering sue . value, 
from him as above), ho becomes, in v ir * il j 0 °* 
such compensation, proprietor of th® B * ave > 
whence it appears that he, in fact, pledged 
that which was his own, and that the o ft ® e i® 
the same as if the properiotor had taken the 
compensation, from the pawner, which ould 
exempt him from all further obligation to 
the pawnee. 

Repi.y.—-Ah the pawnee first pays the 
compensation, ho first becomes proprietor of 
the slave from the tipio of possession ; and 
when, afterwards, he retakes that sum from 
the pawnor, his property in the slave is 
annulled, and the pawner becomes proprietor 
of him. The pawner’s property in the slave 
therefore, takes place, in this instance, pos¬ 
terior to the contract of pawn (the pawnee 
having, as it were, sold the slave to the 
pawnor, and received the price for him);— 
and this debt to the pawnee remains against 
him aa before,—whence the pawnee is 
entitled to take it from him. It is other- 
wise in the former alternative (where the 


owner takes the compensation from the 
pawner); for in this case the pawner be¬ 
comes proprietor from tho time of the slave 
being in his possession (which was prior to 
the contract of pawn), whence it may eb 
said that he merely pawned what was his 
own;—and upon tho slave dying in tl^e 
pawnee’s hands, he stands acquitted of his 
debt, which tho pawnee, therefore, cannot 
afterwards claim from him. 


CHAPTER IV. 

OF THE POWER OVER PAWNS ; AND OF 
OFFENCES COMMITTED BY OR UPON THEM. 

A pledge cannot be sold without tjie 
pawnees consent. —If the pawner sell the 
pledge without the consent of the pawnee, 
the sale remains suspended upon his will 
because of his right being involved in the 
pledge notwithstanding such sale be an act 
of the pawner with respect to what is his 
own property; in the same manner as where 
a person bequeaths the whole of his state, 
in which case legacy is suspended in its 
effect, with respect to tho excess, above 

one-third, upon the consent of his heirs_ 

because of their right being connected there¬ 
with. If, therefore, tho pawnee assent to 
the sale, it is vaild ; for it was before sus¬ 
pended only on account of his right, which 
he here consents to forego : and it is also 
valid if the pawner discharge his debt ; for 
the sale is an act of tho proprietor upon his 
property, being suspended in itB effect only 
because of an obstacle,* which obstacle is 
here removed.f—In the former case, upon 
the pawnee having given his consent, and 
the sale having been thereby rendered valid, 
the right of the pawnee is transferred from 
the pledgo to the thing given in exchange, 
namely, the price,—which, in the case here 
considered, then becomes a substitute for the 
original pledge. This is approved ; because 
the right of the pawnee is connected with 
the worth of th© pledge ; and the return is 

in effect the same as the consideration :_ 

this being analogous to where an indebted 
slave is sold by the consent of his creditors 
in which case their right is transferred from 
the slave to the value received for him, as 
they are supposed, in assenting to the sale, 
to have agreed to the transfer of their right 
from the slave to the value, but not to the 
total a bolition of it. If tiio pawner refuse 
his assent, and annul the contract of sale, it 
is null of course (according to one tradition), 
where, if the pawner redeem the pledge, 
still the purchaser is not at liberty to take 


* Namely, the pawnee’s right connected 
with the pledge. 

f By the discharge of the debt, which 
of course disengages the pledge frqm anj 
claim tho pawnee might otherwise Jiay< 
upon it, 
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it; for as the right of the pawnee is equiva¬ 
lent to his actual property, he therefore 
stands the same as the proprietor of the 
pledge (whence his power acceeding to, 
or annulling the contract of sale). Ac¬ 
cording, however, to a more authentic 
tredition, the pawnee has not the power of 
annulling the sale ; for his right can sustain 
no detriment, as the sale cannot, at all evonts, 
be carried into exeuction until he assent to 
it. The execution of the sale, therefore, 
being in this manner suspended, the pur¬ 
chaser has the option of waiting until the 
pawner may redeem the pawn, and resign it 
to him conformable to the contract, or of 
carrying the matter before the Kazoe; for 
the seller has it not in his power to deliver 
the goods, and the power of dissolving the 
contract rests with the Kazee alone; this 
being similar to where a slave, having been 
sold by his master, elopes before the purchaser 
has received possession of him, in which 
case the purchaser may either wait until the 
slave return, or he may prefer a oomplaint 
to the Kazee, in order (as the seller is in¬ 
capable of delivering the goods) to obtain an 
annulment of the contract. 

Who, if the pawner sell it more than once , 
may ratify either sale.— If the pawner sell * 
the pledge without the consent of the 
pawnee, and again, before the pawnee has 
signified his assent, sell it to another person, 
in that case whichever of these two contracts 
the pawnee may confirm is valid ; for as the 
first sale is dependent on the consent of the 
pawnee, it cannot prevent the second from 
being so likewise. If, therefore, the pawnee 
choose, he may ratify the second solo. If, 
on the contrary, the pawner, after having 
first sold the pawn as above, should let, give, 
or pawn it to another person, and the pawnee 
K ive his consent to such lease, gift, nr pawn, 
the sale which preceded either of these 
deeds is valid. The difference between 
these two cases is, that in tho first (where 
one sale is made after another) tho pawnee 
may derive an advantage from confirming 
either of them (as his right lies in the price 
and whichever, therefore, he approves is 
valid. In the case of a lease or gift, on the 
contrary, no advantage can accrue to the 
pawnee; as his right lies in tho return for 
{he article, not in the usufruct If there- 
fore the pawnee approve of either ot these, 
he by consequence impliedly assents to the 
abolition of his own right ; and tho previous 
sale (which was suspended on his consent 
only because of his right) becomes valid of 

e ° V ™pawned slave may be emancipated by the 
pawner.-I t w permitted to a pawnor to 
emancipate the slave whom he has deposited 
;n pawn ; for as he is sane and adult, he 


♦The sale here mentioned does not signify 
an absolute, but a conditional sale, depend¬ 
ing for its ratification, upon the pawnee’s 
concurrence, as before mentioned. 


may of oourse render free his own property 
which the pawn indisputably is. As, more¬ 
over the contract of pawn does not induce 
any destruction of the pawner’s property in 
the pledge, his aot with respect to it is not 
rendered void by the pawnee withholding his 
assent to it, notwithstanding the pawnee’s 
right (of detention in regard to the worth) be 
thereby defeatedin the same manner as 
where the purchaser of a slave emancipates 
him without having taken possession; in 
which case the slave is free, notwithstanding 
the seller's right (of detention of the article 
in satisfaction for the price) bo thereby ren¬ 
dered null. 

Objection. —If a person bequeath a slave 
to another upon his deathbed, and leave no 
other effects except that slave, and the heirs 
of the testator afterwards emancipate tho 
slave, such manumission is not valid, because 
of the right of the legatee; and hence it 
would follow that a pawned slave cannot be 
emancipated, because of the right of the 
pawnee. 

Reply.—T he manumission of the slave 
by the heirs of the testator is not (in the 
opinion of Haneefa) void, but is merely 
suspended until such time as he (the slave) 
shall have performed emancipatory labour. 

The sale, moreover, or gift of a pawn is 
null, for this reason, that the pawner is 
unable to surrender it to tho purchaser or 
donee,—an objection which docs not obtain 
in the case of manumission, since in that 
instance a delivery is not required. The 
manumission is therefore valid, and takes 
immediate effect,—-whence the contract of 
pawn is null, as the subject of it no longer 
remains. 

Who, if he be rich t must substitute the 
value in pawn for the slave.—C onsequently, 
if the pawner be rich and the debt to the 
pawnee be then due, he (the pawneo) may 
require payment of it immediately ;—or, if 
it bo not due until after the expiration of a 
term, he may take from the pawner the value 
of tho slave, and return it as a substitute 
until his debt become payble, when he may 
take it in satisfaction of his right, restoring 
any surplus which may remain from it to 
tho pawner. 

But if he be poor , the slave must perform 
emancipatory labour to the amount of his 
value for the discharge of the pawnee's claim . 
—This is supposing the pawner to be rich 
for, if ho be poor, the slave in (question must 
perform emancipatory labour to an amount 
adequate to his value ; and with this (which, 
if it be of a different species from the debt, 
must first bo converted into the same) the 
debt of the pawnee is to be discharged ; for 
a discharge from the pawner being here 
impossible, it is consequently made from 
him who enjoys the advantage of the 
manumission, namely, the slave. The slave 
however, when his emancipator afterwards 
becomes rich, is entitled to take from him 
the sum he earned; beoauae he has, in fact 
paid his debt, not voluntarily or gratuitously, 
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but in conformity with the ordinance of the 
I,aw in this particular.* 

Although he should have denied his being 
in pawn previous to stych manumission .— 
If a person make a declaration of having 
pawned his slave, by saying to him, “I have 
deposited you in pledge with such a person.*’ 
and the slave deny it, and the master after¬ 
wards emancipate him, at a time when ho is 
poor, it is incumbent upon the slave to per¬ 
form emancipatory labour, according to our 
doctors. Ziffer is of a contrary opinion ; for 
he holds this case to bo analogous to where 
a master first liberates his slave, and then 
declares his having pawned him; in which 
case, if tho master bo poor, and the slave 
deny it (as above), emancipatory labour is 
not incumbent on the slave ; and so here, 
likewise. Our doctors, on the other hand, 
argue that, in tho case in question, the mas¬ 
ter declare tho pawn at a time when he is 
undoubtedly competent to it, as he stilt pos¬ 
sesses a property in the slave, not having 
yet emancipated him ; and consequently his 
declaration is valid.—It is otherwise where 
the declaration of pawn is made subsequently 
to the emancipation, as tho master’s power 
of pawning is then terminated ;—whence 
there is no analogy between the cases. 

A pawner may create his pawned slave a 
Modabbir or Am-Walid. —If a pawner 
create the slave whom ho has pawned a Mo¬ 
dabbir, it is valid, according to all authori¬ 
ties :—according to our doctors, because, as 
the complete emancipation would he lawful, 
it follows that this qualifiede macipation is 
lawful* a fortiori ; and according to Shafei, 
because the granting Tadbeer to a slave 
does not (as ho holds) prevent the salo of 
him. In a similar manner, it is in the 
power of a pawner to constitute his pawned 
female slave an Am-Walid; for as a father 
has this privilege with respect to the female 
slave of his child, because of the right 
which ho has in his property, notwithstand¬ 
ing such right he inferior to that of tho 
.child himself, it follows that thexortion of 
the samo privilege by a pawner, in virtue 
of his right in the pledge, is valid a fortiori 
the right of the pawner being superior to 
that of any other person, as he is the pro¬ 
prietor. 

And if he be rich, he must substitute the 
valufi in pawn; but if he be poor, the slave 
must perform emancipatory labour to the 
full amount of the debt. —When, therefore, a 
awned slave is constituted either Modab- 
ir or Am-Walid, such slave is excluded 
from the contract of pawn, as the intention 
is defeated, since a debt cannot be dis¬ 
charged by means of a Modabbir or Am- 


* The remainder of this discussion is 
omitted by the translator, as being merely 
a repetition of what has been already set 
forth at large under the head of Manu¬ 
mission. . 


Walid 5 *—wlioiiceif tho pawner be rioh, he 
is responsible for the value, after the man* 
nftr before shown in the case of pawned 
slaves cfcnancipated ;but if, on the contrary, 
he be in indigent circumstances, the pawned 
may require froin the Modabbir or Atai- 
Walid emancipatory labour to the atnoupft 
of tho debt, as the fruit of their labour U 
the property of their master, it is othfcr* 
wise in the case of a pledged slave emanci¬ 
pated by an indigent pawner ; for the frtiiU 
of hia labour being his own property, he is 
obliged to labour to tho mount of his value 
only, or that of the debt of the pawner, in 
case of its being less than his value. 

The. pawner , on becoming rich , is respon¬ 
sible for the emancipatory labour in the 
former instance, but not in the latter. —It is 
not permitted either to a Modabbir or Am- 
Walid to resume from their master when he 
becomes rich what they paid on his account 
when poor, because they in fact paid this 
from his property ; f hut when a poor pawner 
emancipates the slave whom he had pledged, 
he [the slave] is entitled to take whatever 
he may have paid on account of his emanci- 
pator ; because he has paid it from his own 
property, %—and this from necessity, in con¬ 
formity with tho precepts of the law (as 
before observed), whence such payment can¬ 
not be considered as gratuitous.§ Some 
have said, that if the debt be not due at the 
time, the Modabbir or Am-Walid are com¬ 
pellable to earn their value; which, as being 
a substitute for the pawn, must be detained 
as such in lieu of tho original : but that if, 
on the contrary, tho debt be then due, it is 
in that ease necessary to discharge it from 
the stock of the pawner; and as the earn* 
ings of the Modabbir or Am-Walid are con¬ 
sidered as the property of the master, they 
must therefore labour towards obtaining a 
sum adequate to the whole of the debt. 

An emancipated Modabbir does not owe 
the pawnee labour beyond his value.-— If a 
pawner emancipate the slave whom he had 
created a Modabbir, as above, it is not then 
i incumbent on the freedom to earn, a greater 
sum than his value, although he should be 
thereunto commanded by the Kazee ; for 
after emancipation, the fruits of his labour 
are his own property. Still, however, he 
cannot recover from his master what ho l)4d 
paid on his account prior to his freedom ; 
as that was, in fact, the property of the 
master. 

I Destruction of the pledge by the pawner —— 
If a pawner destroy the thing he had pledged. 


* Because Modabbirs and Am-Walids can¬ 
not be sold.. 

tTo earnings of thoir labour being his 

right. 

{ The labour and earnings of a freedman 
being considered as his own property.. 

§ A person is not entitled to recover, who 
pays the debts of another in a gratuitous 

manner. 
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the same rulos hold as aro established in the 
ease of emancipating the pledge. 

By a stranger .—Ip a stranger (that is*a 
person unconcerned in the contract) destroy 
the pledge, the pawnee (not the pawnor) is 
litigant against him, and may take from 
him a compensation for tho value, which he 
must retain in pawn in place of the original 
pledge ; for tho pawnee, as being the most 
entitled to tho substance of the pledge, is also 
ihost entitled to its substitute, namely, tho 
t&trie. It is hero to be observed, that tho 
Stranger must compensate for the plodge 
dceordiilg to the value which it bore at the 
tljde of its being destroyed. If, therefore, 
it bo valued at fiv6 hundred diriils at tho 
period of its destruction, and at ono thou¬ 
sand diruis on the date of tho contract, tho 
stranger iriust account for fivo hundred dirms 
to the pawnee, who must retain tho same in 
pawnand five hundrod dirms are re¬ 
mitted from the debt; for tho deficiency to 
tho amount is a destruction which has 
occurred in tho hands of tho pawnee, 
occasioned (as it wore) by the visitation of 
heaven ; and as the property has thus porished 
in his hands, a proportionable amount is 
therefore deducted from his claim. 

Or by the pawnee .—Ip the pawnee destroy 
tho pledge before the expiration of the stipu¬ 
lated term of payment, he is responsible for 
the value, because of his having destroyed tho 
property of another ;—and this value he is to 
retain in pawn until the term of payment 
arrive ; for as it is a substitute for tho sub- 
st&nco of tho pledge, it is consequently sub¬ 
ject to the same rulo. As soon, therefore, as 
the debt becomes due, tho pawnco may take 
it from tho value and if When a balanco 
remain, it mu^t be restored to the pawnor, as 
being a return for his property, with which 
the pawnee has no concern. 

A depreciation in the value of the pledge 
occaesons a proportionable deduction from 
the pawnee's claim. —If a person pawn any 
article estimated at one thousand dirms, in 
security of a debt of tho same amount pay¬ 
able at some future period, and tho article, 
in consequence of a fall in the price, boar 
afterwards a value of five hundrod dirms, 
and be then destroyedin the pawneo’s hands, 
he [the pawnee] is responsible for fivo 
hundrod dirms, and five hundred are also 
remitted from his debt ; for the deficiency 
of five hundred dirms arising from the fall 
in the price being (as it were) a decay of 
part of the pawn whilst in tho hands of tho 
pawnee, an adequate sum is therefore re¬ 
trenched from his claim; and the remaining 
five hundred dirms are likewise due from 
him in consequence of the decay, and remain 
with him in pawn, as before stated. 

The pawnee lending the pledge to the 
pawner , is freed from responsibility during 
the loan .—-In a person, having roooived 
slave in pawn, lend him to the pawner, in 
order that he may enjoy the use of his ser- i 
vice, or for any other purpose, and the j 
fawner take possession, the slave is no longer i 


a subject of responsibility with the pawnee 
(in other words, if he be killed or lost in the 
hands of the pawner, the pawnee is not 
thence held to have rooeived payment of his 
debt); because he has passed out of the pos¬ 
session of the pawnee ; and tho seisin of the 
pawner in virtue of a loan does not stand as 
the seisin of tho pawnee, as. the tenure of 
loan is repugnant to that of a pawn, since 
tho lattor induces responsibility, whereas the 
former does not. 

But he may resume it at pleasure , and 
then his responsibility re&erts.- The pawnee, 
however, is at liberty at any ti me to resume 
the pledge from the pawner ; because he holds 
it by tho tenure of a loan which is not bind¬ 
ing ; and also, because tho contract of pawn 
still subsists;—-whence it is that if the 
pawnor were to die without having returned 
the pledge, tho pawnee would in that oase 
have a claim upon it in preference to the 
other creditors (that is to say, he would be 
entitled first to take a satisfaction for his 
cl^im from tho pledge; which done, if any 
part should remain it would bo distributed 
among tho other creditors). 

Objection. —If a pawnee be not held liable 
for a pledged slave after he is lent, how is 
tho contract of pawn supposed then to exist* 
Reply— Responsibility is not, in every 
instance, one of the requisites of a contraot 
of pawn ;—whence it is that tho effect of 
the contract reachos to the child of a pawned 
female slave, although such child be not a 
subject of responsibility from loss or destruc¬ 
tion. 

As, thorofore, the contract still subsists, 
tho pawnee resume the pledge from tho 
pawner, he again bocome liable for it, in 
the same manner as formorly, having again 
taken possession of it in virtue of the con¬ 
tract of pawn. 

The pledge being lent to a straanger by either 
party , ts no longer a subject of responsibility. 
—If cithor of the parties to a contraot of 
pawn lend the pledge with the concurrence 
of the other to a stranger, it is not in this 
case a subjectof responsibility to the pawnee, 
any more than in the former in9tanoe of but 
the contraot of pawn still continues in foroe, 
and either party is entitled to resume the 
pledge from the borrower, and to place it in 
pawn as before, from the interest each has 
in it. 

The pledge , on being disposed of by either 
party , with the consent of the other , is ex¬ 
cluded from the contract. —If either party, 
with tho consent of tho other, let, sell, or 
bestow the pawn in gift to stranger, it is 
excluded from the contract, and oannot again 
bo subject to it, unless the parties oonolude 
a fresh agreement. It is to be observed that 
if, in any of these cases, the pawner die be¬ 
fore a restitution of the pledge be made to 
tho pawnee, ho (the pawnee) is upon tho 
same footing with the other creditors; • be¬ 
cause as, in consequence oj these aots, a 
binding right of others is connected with the 
pledge, the effect of the contrsato no long*? 
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remainswhereas no binding right is con¬ 
nected with a pledge in oonsequenoe of the 
loan of it s— for which reason there is an 
essential difference between the cases here 
considered and that of loan. 

If the pawnee borrow the pledge from the 
pawner for any particular purpose, and it be 
destroyed previous to his having applied it 
to that purpose, he is responsible for it,—> 
that is to say, a sum proportionate to itsvalue 
is retrenched from his claim ; for until he 
apply it to that use for which he has bor¬ 
rowed it, the seisin which he had made in 
virtue of the contract of pawn still subsists. 
The law is similar where the pawn is des¬ 
troyed after tho pawnee has accomplished 
the service for which ho had borrowed it ; for 
then his seisin of loan exists no longer. Tf, 
on tho contrary, it be destroyed during the 
period in which he enjoys the use of it, ho is 
not responsible, as at that time he holds it in 
loan, not in pawn. (The same rule also holds 
where tho pawnor consents to the pawnee’s 
making use of the pledge.)* 

A person borrowing an article, with intent 
to pawn it is restricted in the pawn accord• 
tng as he specifies the particulars of the debt , 
dec., or otherwise.— If a person borrow a robe 
from another, with an intent generally de¬ 
clared “to pawn it,'* he may accordingly 
pawn it in security for any debt whether 
great or small ;—whereas, if the lender par¬ 
ticularly specify tho sum; in security for 
which the borrower may pawn tho robe, ho 
is not, in that case, permitted to pawn it for 
a sum either large or smaller than what is 
so specified not for a larger sum, becauso 
the intention of the lender is, that tho robe 
shall be pawned for a debt which may be 
easily discharged, an intention which is 
obviously defeated in the case of pawning it 
for a largo sumnor for a smaller sum, 
because the view of the lender here is, in 
case of its loss, the obtaining from the pawner 
that sum which ho would receive from the 
pawnee in consideration of the extra value 
of tho pledge. The same rule also holds 
where the lender specifies either the particu¬ 
lar species of debt, the person who is to re¬ 
ceive the pawn, or the city in which the 
contract is to bo concludedsuch restric¬ 
tions being severally attended with particular 
advantage; for the payment of some debts 
is more easily effected than of others,— and 
it is also more convenient to make payment 
in some cities than in others, and so likewiso 
it is of advantage to particularize the persons, 
as some men are just and careful, whilst 
others are not so. 


* That is,—where the pawnee, being al¬ 
ready possessed of the pledge, obtains tho 
owner’s consent to make use of it.—For tho 
elucidation of what is 1 ere advanced it is 
proper to remark, that ft pledge may either be 
delivered to tho pawnee, given in trust to an 
Adil, or retained in the hands of the owner 
[the pawner] under a responsibility to ae- 
punt for jt if fieeossary, 


And if he transgress, is responsible for the 

value in case of loss. —If, therefore, in any 
of these cases, the borrower aot contrary to 
the directions of the lender, he becomes re¬ 
sponsible for the value of the article in oaae 
of 1 osb ;—and when this happens, the lender 
has it in his option either to take a compen¬ 
sation from the borrower (in wbioh ease the 
contract of pawn subsists entirely between 
the borrower and the pawnee, since the 
former, by paying a compensation for the 
pledge, becomes sole proprietor of it), or from 
the pawnee, who will take an indemnification 
from the pawner, and likewise receive pay¬ 
ment of his debt, as has been before explained 
in the easos of claims laid to pledges. If, 
on tho contrary, the borrower conform to 
tho directions of the lender, by pawning the 
robe for the exact sum to which he was 
restricted and tho value of tho robe be equal 
to, or greater than tho amount of the debt, 
the pawnee is held, in ease of Its loss, to 
have received payment of his debt, and the 
proprietor of tho robe receives from the 
pawner the amount of the debt, being the 
sum which the borrower had cleared by 
means of his property (and it is on this 
account that the borrower must pay the 
amount of the debt,—not beoause he was 
seised of the robe, as that was in virtue of a 
free loan from the proprietor).—In the same 
manner if, when tho pawner had conformed 
to tho direction of the lender, the robe be in 
any degree depreciated, the pawnee forfeits 
a proportionate part of his claim, and a liko 
sum is duo from the borrower to the lender, 
becauso of so much having been retrenched 
from his debt. If the valuo of tho robe be 
short of tho amount of tho debt, and it be 
lost in pawn, a sum equivalent to its valuo is 
retrenched from the claim, and tho remainder 
of the debt is due from the pawnor, as no dis¬ 
charge of debt is effected beyond the amount 
of the value of the robe ; and the pawner is, 
moreover, indebted to the lender for the 
value of the robe, having by means of it 
made payment of as much ot his debt.—If, 
also, tho value of tho robo be adequate to the 
amount of the debt and the proprietor bo de¬ 
sirous of redeeming his property, on the part 
of the pawner, by paying tho amount, tho 
pawnee is not in that caso allowed to object 
to the restoring of it; because the robe being 
tho property of tho lender, he does not, con¬ 
sequently, by redeeming it, officiously inter¬ 
meddle in an affair which docs not concern 
him (whence he is entitled to take from the 
pawner (the borrower) tho sum which ho 
pays towards the redemption of the pawn); 
and tho Razee must therefore compel the 
pawnee to surrender the robe. It is other¬ 
wise where an unconcerned person pays the 
debt of tho pawner ; for as, by endeavouring 
to redeem ft thing which is not his own pro¬ 
perty, he interferes in a business which does 
not relate to him, tho pawnee is not there¬ 
fore compellable to surrendor tho pledge to 

him. „ * 
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redemption.— If the borrowed article be lost 
In the hands of the borrower, either prior tp 
his having pawned it, or posterior to his 
haying redeemed it, he is not responsible; 
for here he has not accomplished any dis- 
charge by means of the value, which (as we 
have shown in the above case) is the sole 
oause of responsibility. 

On disputes concerning the loss of the 
pledge, the deposition of the borrower is 
credited with respect to the person in whose 
hands it was lost, and that of the lender with 
respect to the restrictions of the Joan.— If a 
dispute arise between the lender and borrower 
after the loss of the pledge, the lender assert¬ 
ing that it had been lost whilst in the hands 
of the pawnee, and the borrower on the other 
hand maintaing that it was lost in his own 
possession, either before he had pawned it or 
after he had redeemed it, the declaration of 
the borrower, upon oath, must bo credited, 
because he is, in this case, the defendant, as 
he denies having paid the debt by means of the 
other’s property.—Tf, on the contrary, they 
disagree concerning the amount of the debt 
to which the lender had restricted the pawn¬ 
ing of the robe, the declaration of the lender 
is credited ; for as his deposition would be 
oredited if he wese to deny the loan itself, it 
follows that where he merely denies a 
quality of the loan it is credited a fortiori. 

A person receiving a borrowed article in 
pledge on the faith of a promise , must pay 
the sum promised to the pawner , who again 
•pays the same to the lender — Ip the borrower 
of the robe pawn it on the faith of a promise, 
—that is, on a person promising to lend him 
a certain sum of money, and that promise 
accept the pledge, and make the promise 
accordingly, and the pledge (which is sup¬ 
posed to be equal to the amount of the debt) 
be lost before the pawnee had fulfilled his 
engagement, he [the pawnee] is in that case 
responsible for the sum so promised, as a 
promise is held to be the same as a real debt; 
— and the lender is entitled to receive from 
the pawner the sum which ho takes from the 
pawnee. 

The lender of a slave to pawn may eman¬ 
cipate him, lodging the value with the pawnee , 
in substitute for the pledge .—Tf a person 
lend his slave to another, that he may pawn 
him, and the borrower pawn him aceord- 
jngly, and the lender afterwards emancipate 
him, he is accordingly free ; for the owner’s 
property in him is not destroyed by the 
circumstance of his being pawned. And in 
this case the pawnee may either receive 
payment of his debt from the pawner (who 
is still indebted to him), or he may tako 
from the lender the value of the slave by 
way of compensation, as the right which he 
had in the worth of the slave was destroyed 
by the lender emancipating himand 
having thus received the value, ho may 
retain it in pawn until such time as he 
obtain payment of his debt, upon which ho 
iJfust restore the said value to tho owner. 

The borrower transgressing upon the article 


(before pawn or after redemption) and then 
ceasing from such transgression is not re¬ 
sponsible in cast of loss — If a person borrow 
a slave or a camel with intent to pawn it, 
and having first employed the slave in 
service, or rode upon the camel, he then 
pawn jt in security of a debt adequate to its 
value, and having afterwards discharged the 
debt, the pledge be completely destroyed in 
the hands of the pawnee before restoration, 
in that case the pawner is not responsible; 
for when he concluded the pawn he became 
exempt from responsibility, notwithstanding 
he had previously enjoyed the usufruct; 
since although he at first transgressed, yet 
he afterwards retracted, and acted in ©on. 
formity with the intention of the lender. 
In the same manner, if tho pawner, after 
having redeemed the pledge, employ it in 
service, without occasioning any detriment 
to it, and it be afterwards destroyed by Borne 
unforeseen contingency, he is not responsible ; 
because the term of the loan having expired 
upon the redemption of the pawn, he is no 
longer a borrower, but becomes from that 
period a trustee ; and although, in taking 
the service of the pawn, he was guilty of a 
transgression, yet as he aftorwards retracted, 
and conformed to the intention of tho lender 
ho becomes thenceforth free from all respon¬ 
sibility. It is otherwise in the case of a 
person who has borrowed any thing not with 
an intent to pawn it; for his seisin, being 
derived merely from the loan, is not therefore 
the same as that of the proprietor, to whom 
ho is consequently bound to restore the thing 
which he borrowed. In the case, on the 
contrary, of a loan with intent to pawn, 
when the thing is pawned the object of the 
lender is obtained ; for his views is to have 
recourse to the borrower ; that is to say, that 
when the pawn is destroyed in the possession 
of the pawnee, and a discharge of debt 
thereby proved, he may tako from the 
borrower a sum adequate to what ho is held 
to have discharged by the loss of tho pawn : 
wherefore if it be destroyed in the hands 
of the borrower, without a transgression on 
his part, he is not responsible. 

A pawner destroying the pledge , is respon¬ 
sible to the pawnee for the value.— If the, 
pawner kill the slave whom he had pledged 
he is responsible for the value; because by 
the murder of the slave he destroys the right 
of the pawnee, which is sacred and invio¬ 
lable ; and a right of this nature, attaching 
to the property of any person, renders him 
[tho proprietor] tho same as a stranger with 
respect to responsibility ; like the connonxion 
of tho right of the heirs with the property 
of a dying person, which prevents the effect 
of his gratuitous acts in any thing beyond 
the third of his estate ; or like the connexion 
of the right of a legatee with the legacy be¬ 
queathed to him, which, if the testator's heirs 
should destroy the article (bequeathed to him 
in legacy), renders them responsible for the 
value as a substitute. 

And so in proportion for any injury fts 
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may do to Ip the pawnee oommit any 

offenoe upon the pledge,* a sum is remitted 
from his debt equivalent to the atonement 
for such offence; because the substance of 
the pledge belongs to the proprietor (the 
pawner): and as the pawnee has trans¬ 
gressed upon it in this instance, he is con¬ 
sequently responsible to the proprietor for 
having so done. 

Any finable offence committed by a pledged 
slave upon either the person or property of 
his pawner is of no account. —If a pledged 
slave be guilty of an offence against the 
pawner, either in person or property, such 
offence is of no account,—that is to say, is 
not attended with any effect;—and in this 
our doctors have been unanimous for as the 
offence is here committed by the property on 
the proprietor, the cognizance of it would 
tend to no advantage. (By the offences here 
alluded to it is to bo understood merely such 
as induce fine, not such as occasion retalia¬ 
tion.) 

Nor such offence committed by him upon 
the person of the pawnee. —If n pledged 

lave be guilty of an offence against the 
person of the pawnee, this likewise (in the 
opinion of Haneefa) is of no account—The 
two disciples have judged nthOTwho.—The 
argument adduced by them is that as, in 
this case, the offence does not affect the pro¬ 
prietor, an advantage may be derived from n 
cognizance of it, since the slave may bo made 
over [to the pawnee] in reparation of the 
injury.—The offence is therefore of account 
in this instance; and such (according to them) 
being the case, it follows that if the pawner 
and pawnee concur in dissolving the contract 
of pawn, and the pawner either deliver the 
slave, or pay a sum to the pawnee in atone¬ 
ment for the offence, the obligation of debt 
is void : *f— but if the pawnee should signify 
that “he docs not desire any compensation 
for the offence,” the slave remains in pawn 
as before. The argument of Haneefa is, 
that no advantage can possibly result from 
taking cognizance of the offence in question; 
for if cognizance of it bo taken on account 
of the pawnee, it is then incumbent on him 
to extricate the slave from the guilt in which 
he is involved; t wherefore he must first 
pay the expiatory cum, and thon again re¬ 
ceive it which there is evidently no ad¬ 
vantage. 

Nor upon his property , provided his value 
do not exceed the debt for which by stands 
pledged. —If a pledged slave commit an 
offence upon the property of the pawnee, 
such offence is of no account, according to 
all our doctors, provided tho value of the 
slave be adequate to the amount of tho debt: 


* Such as by maiming, or otherwise, 
t Because the slave hero appears to have 
been 11 lost in the hands of the pawnee,” a 
circumstance which liquidates his debt. 

| Because ho is possessed of the slave in a 
wav which induces responsibility. 


for here no advantage oan result from taking 
cognizance of the offence • as the remedy 
applicable in this case is an appropriation of 
the slave to the pawnee, in compensation for 
the injury he had sustained,—a remedy 
which cannot here be effected, as the slave Js 
not made over in atonement for the offenoe* 
but is sold, and a compensation for the injury 
he has done to the property of the pawnee 
discharged from the purchase moneyand 
as the sum appropriated to the discharge of 
the compensation is deducted from the debt, 
there is finally no advantage in taking acoount 
of the offence in this instance. If, on the 
contrary, the value of the slave exceed the 
amount of the debt, thero are two opinions 
recorded from Haneefa upon tho case.—*One 
is, that [the offenco may be redressed in 
tho proportion in which the value [of the 
slave] exceeds the debt, a pledge being a 
trust with respect to any excess, and the in- 
jury in this case being similar to that com¬ 
mitted by a slave in deposit on the property 
of the trustee. The other is, that the offence 
cannot be redressed at all ; for as the effect 
of the contract of pawn (namely, the deten. 
tion of the slave on account of debt) applies 
to the excess as well us to any other part of 
tho pledge, it may therefore be said that he 
is a subject of responsibility in toto. 

But his offence against the son of the 
pawnee is cognizable.— If an offence be com¬ 
mitted by a pledged slave on the son of the 
pawner or pawnee, it is cognizable; for, as 
the right of property of a father is, in reality, 
distinct and separate from that of his son, 
the crime is therefore the same as if com¬ 
mitted upon a stranger. 

// the pledge be destroyed after deprecia¬ 
tion, the pawnee mast remain satisfied with 
the compensation he recovers from the de¬ 
stroyer 'If a person pawn a slave estimated 
at one thousand dirms, in security for a debt 
of the same amount, payable at some future 
period, and the value of the slave be after¬ 
wards lowered to one hundred dirms from a 
fall in the price,* and a person then kill the 
slave, and pay a compensation of one hun¬ 
dred dirms (being the value, he at that time 
! bears), and the time of payment arrive, the 
pawnee must in this ease keep possession of 
the hundred dirms aforesaid in lien of his 
debt and has no further claim whatever 
upon the pawner.—This is founded upon an 
established rule, that no regard is paid to 
any depreciation of a pledge from a fall in 
tho price, regard being had solely to the 
value it bore at the time of the contract of 
pawnwhence it is that (as is here men¬ 
tioned) diminution of the value of a pledge 
from a tall in the price does not occasion a 
remission of tho debt, according to our doc¬ 
tors contrary to the opinion of Ziffer, who 
contends that, upon the pledge sustaining 
any loss with respect to its worth, it may be 

* That is, from a fall (for instance) in 
current or market price of elaye?, 
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said to sustain a loss with respect to the 
substance also. The argumet of our doo- 
tors is that a fall in the price arises merely 
from a decrease of desire in men towards 
the article,-—a circumstance to which no re. 
gard is paid in the case of sale (whence the 
pifrohaser has on option in consequence of 
any casual fall in the market, but owes the 
whole price ogreed for), nor in the case 
of usurpation (whence an usurper, upon 
restoring the artiole he has usurped, is not 
responsible for any depreciation it may have 
sustained in the interim of usurpation from 
a fall in the price). As, therefore, no art of 
the debt is romitted in consequence of a fall 
in the price, the slave continues in pledge 
opposed to the whole of the debt;—and upon 
any person killing him, he pays tho value 
which he [tho slavej then bears, namely, ono 
hundred dirms (for, in exacting compensation, 
regard must be paid to the value at the time 
of the destruction taking place);—and the 
pawnee takes the hundred dirms, as being a 
compensation for the worth of the pledge 
with respect to tho owner of it. But, after 
this, the pawnee has no further claim on the 
pawner; because the seisin of tho pawnoo 
stands as a seisin of payment from tho time 
of his obtaining possession of the plcdgc- 
which payment is confirmed in the event of 
the loss of the pledge whilst in his posses¬ 
sion. The value of the slave, moreover , at 
the beginning was (one thousand dirms, and 
upon his being destroyed in the hands of the 
pawnee, he [the pawnee] is accounted to 
have received payment of his whole debt in 
virtue of his original seisin. But since, in 
consequence of his having received one hun¬ 
dred dirms, it is impossible that the can also 
be thus accounted to obtain payment of one 
thousand dirms (the original valuo of tho 
slave) without inducing usury, tho matter 
is therefore settled thus,—-that ho received 
these hundred dirms as part payment of his 
debts of ono thousand dirms, and that there 
still remain nine hundred dirms annexed to 
the substance of tho pledgejand that, upon 
the pledge being destroyed in his possession, 
he is in consequence of such destruction 
accounted to receivo payment of nine hun¬ 
dred dirms. It is otherwise where the slave 
dies a natural death in the hands of the 
pawnee; for as, in that case, thero can bo 
no imputation of usury, he is therefore held 
to have received payment of tho whole of 
the debt in that instance. 

But if (after such depreciation) he sell it 
by desire of the pawnee for payment of his 
claim , he is still entitled to any df.jiciency .—■ 
If a person pawn a slave estimated at ono 
thousand dirms in security of a debt of the 
same amount, and tho value of the slavo bo 
afterwards lowered to one hundred dirms by 
a fall in the price, and the pawnee be autho¬ 
rized by the pawner to sell tho slavo, and 
accordingly sell him for ono hundred dirms, 
and take possession of the price towards the 
discharge of his debt,—-ho is still entitled to 
l*epeiye ftorq the pawnee tfye remaining njne 


hundred dirms: for as the pawnee sold the 
pledge at the instanoe of* the pawner, it is 
effect the same as if the pawner had taken 
it back and sold it himself— in which case 
the agreement would be dissolved and the 
debt would oontinue in force, except in re¬ 
gard to tha sum which the pawnee had 
received — and so here likewise. 

The pawner must redeem a slave of less 
value received by the pawnee in compensa - 
tion for having slain the slave in pledge ) by 
payment of his whole debt — If a person 
pawn a slavo valued at one thousand dirm 
against a debt of the same amount, and 
afterwards a slave valued at ono hundred 
dirms kill the slave in pawn, and having 
been given in compensation for his blood, be 
detained in pawn in lieu of him, tho pawner 
is in that case compellable to redeem him 
by the payment of tho whole of tho debt, 

1 namely, one thousand dirms. This is the 
opinion of Hanoefa and Aboo Yoosaf. Mo- 
hammed maintains that the pawner is in 
this case at liberty either to redeem tho 
pledge by discharging the whole of the debt 
or to transfer the property of it to the 
pawnee as a commutation. Ziffor, on the 
other hand, contends that tho slave who 
perpetrated the murder is to remain in pawn 
in seourity of one hundred dirms ; and that 
the remaining sum of nine hundro d dirms 
is accounted to be discharged; because (as 
he argues) the seisin of tho pawnee in virtue 
of the contract is a seisin of payment, whioh 
is fulfilled in this cas by tho destruction of 
tho pledge ; but as the pledgo has left behind 
it a return or consideration, equivalent to 
tho tenth part of tho dobt, such part is 
therefore still duo and tho slave is detained 
in pawn in security thereof. The argumont 
of our doctors is, that in his caso no part of 
the dobt is remitted ; because tho second 
slave is a substitute for tho first, in regard 
merely to flesh and blood (that is, in regard 
to appearance) ; end as, in caso of tho exist¬ 
ence of tho first slavo, if the value wore 
be diminished by a fall in tho price, still no 
part of tho debt (as we have before shown, 
would be on that account annulled,- so 
neither is any part a annulled when another 
slave is substituted for the one originally 
pledged. Mohammad has indeed said that 
the pawner may nevertheless refuse to re¬ 
deem tho pledge ; for when a change and 
diminution of value took place in the pawn 
whilst in the possession of the pawnee (which 
is a cause of responsibility), the pawner be¬ 
came empowered to object to the redemption 
of itin the same mannor as where a slavo 
kills a purchased slave antecedent to tho 
delivery of him,—in which case the pur¬ 
chaser has it at his option eithor to accept 
tho slavo who committed the murder in lien 
of tho one ho purchased, or to annual the 
contract [of sale]. To this, however, the 
two Elders reply, that upon the second salvo 
being, with regard to appearance, substi¬ 
tuted for the first, it may be said that in 
change takes place in tho identity of tl|§ 
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slave ; and as the substance of a pawn is a 
trust in the hands of the pawnee, it follows 
that the pawner cannot render it the pro¬ 
perty of the pawnee unless he should con¬ 
sent there unto.—Moreover, the transfer of a 
pledge in commutation of the dobt to which 
it stood opposed was a common pr&ctico in 
times of ignorance, but has since boon pro¬ 
scribed by the law. It is otherwise with 
respect to the caso of sale adduced as a 
arallel by Mohammed ; for thoro the buyor 
as the option of annulling the contract of 
sale; and the annulment of sale is permitted 
by this law. 

Thefinea incurred by a pledged slave must 
be defrayed by the pawnee. —If a pledged 
slave slay a person by misadventure, the 
tine of blood is in that case chargeable to 
the pawnee, who must defray it accordingly 
—nor is ho at liberty to commute the slave 
for it, as ho has not the power of transfer¬ 
ring the property of him to any persi.i. If, 
therefore, the pawnee dischange tho whole 
tine, the sluvo is thereby rendered pure; 
and the stains of guilt being thus effaced, his 
[the pawnee's] claim of debt subsists as be- 
foro : but he is not entitled to make any 
demand on tho pawner on account of the 
sum which ho paid in expiation of tho crime 
of tho slave ; for as it was committed whilst 
in his possession a circumstance which occa. 
sions responsibility),* the atonoment for it 
therefore rests upon him. 

But if he refuse , they are defrayed by the 
pawner , who charges the pawnee accordingly , 
»» liquidation of his debt .—Iy, however, the 
pawnee object to tho payment of the penalty, 
the pawner must in that case be ordered 
either to pay the tine, or to make over tho 
slave in lieu of it; for tho pawnor is tho 
proprietor of tho slave; and the fine was 
chargable to the pawnee merely for this 
reason, that his right is connected with the 
slave [in virfcuo of pawn], and not because of 
his being in any respect the proprietor. 
Upon his refusal, therefore, the claim of 
atonemet for the offence lies against the 
pawner, as being proprietor of the salve; 
and the atonement, in the present instance, 
is either paying the tine of blood, or making 
over the slave in lieu of it. If the pawner 
adoipt the latter alternative, his dobt to the 
pawnee is held to be completely discharged ; 
for tho transfer having been incurred by an 
offence committed by the slave whilst in 
tho pawnee's possession, he therefore, as 
it wore, perishes in his hands. If, also, 
he adopt the former alternative (that of 
paying the tine), his debt is extinguished ; 
for as tho slave was (as it were) lost by 
the offence, the recovery of him was in- 
oumbent on the pawnee, by tho payment 
of the atonement. Upon tho pawner, there¬ 
fore, discharging such atonement, he, as 
it were, retrieves tho slave, and is oonse- 


* The immediate possessor of a slave is in 
a oertaia degree responsible for his conduot. 


? uently ontitled to payment from tho pawnee; 
or which reason the dobt is held to be an- 
nullod. It is otherwise where a person 
pawns a slave girl who bears a child whlist 
in the possession of the pawnee ; for if that 
child should either kill a man, or tre&pasA 
upon any person’s property, it s incumbent 
on the pawner in the first instance to make 
over tho child in expiation for the murder, 
or in compensation for the damage he may 
have occasioned ; as the child is not a sub¬ 
ject of responsibility with the pawnee. If, 
thoreforo, the child be given in lieu of the 
blood or property, it is excluded from the 
contract of pawn, but is not deducted from 
the pawnee’s debt,—in the same manner as 
where it dies a natural death :—or, if, on 
the other hand, he pay tho atonement, the 
child in that case remains in pawn with its 
mother as before. 

Rule with respect to the debts increased by 
a pledged slave destroying the property <f 
a stranger .—If a pledged slave destroy the 
property of any person to an equal or greater 
amount than his value, and the pawnee dis¬ 
charge the debt thus incurred by the slave, 
his claim upon the pawner holds good as 
before, in tho same manner as where he pays 
a pecuniary atonement for any offence com¬ 
mitted by tho slave. In case, however, of 
his objecting to such payment, the pawner 
is then required either to sell the slave to¬ 
wards discharging of the debt, or to pay it 
himself. If he adept the latter alternative, 
tho claim of the pawnee is cancelled, in tho 
same manner as explained in the example of 
atonements. If, on the contrary, he prefer 
tho former alternative and (declining to pay 
the dobt himself) sell the slave towards the 
discharge of it, in that case the person who 
sustained the injury must first take what is 
due to him from the price (his claim having 
preference to that of the pawnee), and then, 
if anything remain, in inquiry must be made 
whether the claim of the proprietor of the 
goods was greater equal to, or less than that 
of tho pawneee T— If it bo either equal to, or 
greater than the claim of the pawnee, the 
residue of the price is appropriated to the 
pawner, and the debt of tho pawnee is held 
to bo annulled ; for upon the slave being 
sold towards tho discharge of a debt attach¬ 
ing to him in consequence of an offence com¬ 
mitted whilst in the possession of the pawner, 
the case bocomes in effect the same as ifhe 
had been destroyed in tho pawnee’s posses¬ 
sion. If, on the contrary, the claim of the 
proprietor bo less than that of the pawnee— 
the claim of the pawnee is in that case an¬ 
nulled only in proportion to the sum dis¬ 
bursed to the proprietor and the remainder 
is detained in pawn in lieu of the slave ;— 
wherefore, if the pawnee’s debt be at that 
time due, he may then take this sum as a 
satisfaction for it but if the term of pay 
ment should not have arrived, he must re¬ 
tain it in his hands until his debt become 
ayable. If, on the other hand, it should so 
appen that the price of the slave does &{$ 
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altogether suffice towards the discharge of 
the proprietor’s debt, he ["the proprietor] 
may in that case take the whole of the price, 
but without making a demand on any person 
for the remainder, until such time as the 
slave may have become free; for his right 
rebates to the slave; and ns the slave has 
been sold towards making satisfaction for it, 
his claim therefore to whatever part of the 
right may not have been thus discharged, is 
suspended until the slave obtain his freedom, 
when it may bo again urgedand if the 
slave, after obtaining his freedom, should 
thus discharge the remainder, he is not then 
entitled to claim a reimbursement from any 
person, as the money be disbusred was due 
from him on account of his own act. 

If the value rf the slave be twice the 
amount of the debt , lAe fines incurred by 
him are defrayed equally by both parties. 
--If a person pawn a slave valued at two 
thousand dirms in security of a debt of ono, 
thousand, and the slave commit an offence 
in that case the pawner and pawnee ramt 
both be ordered to pay the atonoment; for 
a moiety only of the slave is insured with 
the pawnee, the other moiety being with 
him as a trust; and accordingly the atono¬ 
ment. for the insured moiety is chargablo to 
him, and that of the other moiety to the 
pawnee. If, therefore, the pawner incline 
to give the slave as a composition for the 
offence, and the pawnee assent thereto, uis 
[the pawnee’s] debt is extingusihed. If, on 
the contrary, the parties disagree (one of 
them inclining to give the slave in composi¬ 
tion, and the other wishing to discharge the 
atonement), the declaration is in that caso 
accepted of the party who perfers paying 
the atonement, whether it be the pawner or 
pawnee; for if the pawnee pay the atone¬ 
ment, still the right of the pawner is not 
annulled; wheroas the pawner, in commut¬ 
ing the slave for the penalty, would destroy 
the right of the pawnee. if the pawnee 
pay the atonement, a part of the payment, 
in proportion to the part [of the slave] he 
held in trust, is considered as gratuitous 
(for this reason, that if he had not chosen 
to pay it, the matter would have rested 
upon the pawner), and such being the case, 
he has no claim upon the pawner for an 
indemnification.—If, on the contrary, the 
pawnee refuse to pay the atonement, and 
the pawner discharge the whole, a moiety 
of it is in that ease placed to the account of 
the pawnee (that is to say, is deducted from 
his claim); for as, in all cases where pledged 
slaves commit a crime, the debt of the 
pawnee is held to be extinguished upon the 
pawner either making over the slave, or 
paying the atonement, it follows that the 
pawner, in paying the atonement, does not 


* This does not mean that each is to pay 
the atonement [for that would be to pay it 
twice], but that the obligation of atoning of 
the offence rests upon the one as well as upon 

(so other. 


act gratuitously. As, therefore, a moiety of 
the atonement is due from the pawnee, if 
suoh moiety b e equal to, or greater than his 
claim, the whole of his debt is extinguished; 
or, if it be less, a proportionate part; whilst 
the slave is detained in pawn in security of 
the part remaining due. 

The executor of a deceased pawner may 
sell the pledge , and discharge the debt f with 
the pawnee's consent.— If a pawner die, his 
executor is empowered to sell the pledge, 
and discharge the debt, provided he obtain 
the consent of the pawnee ; for as the exe¬ 
cutor represents the pawner, he has conse¬ 
quently the same power and privilege as 
had appertained to him during his lifetime. 
But if a pawner die without leaving an 
executor, it then belongs to tho Kazoe to 
appoint a person to act in that capacity ; as 
it is his duty to conserve tho rights of those 
who are themselves incapable of maintain¬ 
ing them ; which purpose is fulfilled in the 
appointment of an executor, who may dis¬ 
charge the debts of the deceased, and receive 
payment of his claims \ipon others. 

An executor cannot pawn effects of the 
defunct to any particular creditor.— If an 
executor pawn part of the effects of the 
defunct to one of his creditors, it is illegal, 
and the other creditors may campcl him to 
revoke tho pawnfor an executor, not 
having the power of paying same of the 
creditors, and of excepting others, cannot 
therefore give pledges to some and not to 
others ; as a pledge is held to bo the same, 
in effect, with an actual payment. If, there¬ 
fore, the executor should, in tho meantime, 
discharge the claims of the other creditors, 
the pawn which he before made is valid, 
since in satisfying them he removes tho bar 
to its legality. 

Unless there be only one.— But if tho de¬ 
funct should leave only one debt against 
him, in that case the executor is justified in 
pawning part of the effects in security of it; 
for, since he has a power of giving part of 
the effects, in payment of the debts of the 
deceased, he may consequently deposit part 
of them in pledge; and if, afterwards, he 
sell tho pledge as a moans of discharging 
the debt, it is lawful, because the sale of the 
effects of the defunct with a purpose to pay 
off his debts being lawful when they are not 
pawned, it is consequently so likewise when 
they are pawned. 

He may receive pledges in security for 
debts owing to the defunct If an executor 
take a pawn in security of a debt due to the 
defunct, it is lawful ; because the seisin of a 
pawn is the samo as a receipt of payment; 
and it is the duty of an executor to receive 
payment of the debts of the deceased. (A 
more particluar explanation of the powers 
of an executor, with respect to pawns, shall 
be given in treating of Executorships.) 

Section. 

Orape-juice still remains in pawn after 
having become wine and then vinegar If a 
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person pawn, in security of a debt often 
dirms, a quantity of the juice of grapes 
the same value, which, afterwards becomes 
wine,* and then vinegar, and the value of 
the vinegar be also ten dirms, it in that case 
remains in pawn for the debt of ten dirms; 
because whatever is fit to be sold is likewise 
fit to be pawned, since worth is requisite to 
the fitness in the one instance as well as in 
the other; and wine, although not at first 
qualified for sale, does yet possess that fit¬ 
ness ultimately;—whence it is that if a per¬ 
son purchase the juice of grapes, and it 
become wine prior to his taking possession, 
still the compact of the sale is not dissolved, 
but the purchaser has, in such case, tho 
option of either adhering to, or receding 
from the bargain; as the goods which ho 
purchased, having been changed, are thereby 
as it were damaged. 

A pledge destroyed in part is still retained 
in pawn with respect to the remaineder .— -If 
a goat, estimated at ten dirms, having been 
pawned for a debt of the same amount, should 
afterwards die, and its skin be preserved so 
as to bear a value of one dirm, it is detained 
in pawn in security of a like part of the debt ; 
for as a contract of pawn is completed and 
perfected by tho destruction of the pledge 
(since tho object of it namely, a payment of 
debt, is then obtained), it follows that where 
a part of the pawn remains, tho contract 
continues in force in proportion to that part. 
It is otherwise where a goat, having been 
sold, dies before tho purchaser takes posses¬ 
sion, and tho skin is preserved ; for in that 
case the contract is completely void (that is 
to say, it docs not subsist even in regard to 
the skin)because sale is rendered void, 
and entirely done away, bo a destruction of 
tho goods beforo the delivery of them to the 
purchaser ; and such being tho case, it can- 
not (in this instance) revert with respect to 
the skin. 

Any increase accruing from the pledge is 
deatined in pawn along with it .— ‘Every 
species of increase according from a plcdgo 
after the execution of tho contract (such as 
milk, fruits, wool, or progeny), belong to the 
pawner, as being the offering of his pro¬ 
perty •—but they are, nevertheless, dotained 
with the original in pawn; for branches are 
depondent on the stock; and the contract of 
pawn, being of a binding nature, extends 
ovor all its branches. If, however, this off 
spring be destroyed in tho pawnee’s hands, 
he is not responsible for it; because no part 
of the sum opposed to the original is opposed 
to the offspring, as that was not originally 
Included in tho contract, since tho proposal 
and acceptance which form the contract did 
not relate to, or comprehend it. If, on the 
contrary, the original be destroyed, and the 
offspring remain whole, it is incumbent on 
the pawnor to redeem the same, by paying 


* By fermentation. (For an explanation 
of this, see Prohibited Liquors.) 


its proportionate value; that is to say, the 
debt must bo divided proportionately to th« 
vaiuo which the original bore at the time oi 
concluding the bargain, and that which the 
offspring bears at the time of redeeming it ; 
and tho proportion given to the original is, 
upon tho loss of it, held to be annulled ; btui 
that of the offspring remains due, and must 
be paid by the pawnee towards the rodemp* 
turn of it.* (A variety of cases are deter¬ 
mined by this rules, several of which are sel 
forth in the Kafayat-al-Moontihee ; and the 
whole are enumerated in tho Jama Saghoei 
and Zeeadat.) 

The pawnee , using the product from tk$ 
pledge by permission of the pawner , is not 
liable for any thing on that account .— -If a 
person, having pawned a goat, desire the 
pawnee to milk it, giving him, at tho same 
time, permission to enjoy whatever quantity 
he might milk, and tho pawnee act ccord- 
ingly, he is not liable to compensate for tho 
milk he may have thus consumed, nor is his 
claim, on that account, in any measure dimi¬ 
nished, since he used tho milk at the instance 
of the pawner. If, therefore, the goat die 
unredeemed in the hands of the pawnee, the 
debt owing to him must be divided into two 
parts, proportionate to tho value of the goat 
and of the milk ; and that part opposed to 
the goat is cancelled; whilst the other part, 
opposed to tho milk, remains due from the 
pawner; because, although the milk be the 
property of the pawner, yet as the pawnee 
consumed it by his desire, tho case is the 
same as if the pawner had himself taken 
and destroyed it. The pawnoe, therefore, 
is not answerable for the milk : but (if the 
goat die) his claim still exists with respect 
to that proportion which corresponds with 
it. The same rule also obtains with regard 
to the offspring of a goat, which a pawnee 
eats at the desire of the pawner ; and, in 

*As this is somewhat obscure, it may be 
proper to render it more clear, by a stat*' 
ment of the case according to the rules of 
proportion. Supposo, therefore, the debt to 
bo one hundred dirms, the original pledge 
valued at one hundred, and its offspring at 
fifty,-—in that case the original and offspring, 
amounting to one hundred and fifty dirms, 
are pawned in security of one hundred dirms* 
—Now, in order to know the proportions of 
pawn which tho original and the offspring 
respectively bear to the whole debt, the 
latter must first be multiplied by the ori¬ 
ginal ; and tho multiple divided by the 
whole valuo of both (original and offspring), 
and tho product gives tho proportion of the 
original; after which the same process must 
be observed with respect to the offspring 5 — 
when tho calculation nil! stand thus. 


150 : 100 : : 100—66J the proportion of 
the original pledge. 

150 : 100 : : 50—33$ the proportion of 
the offspring. 
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fine, with respect to every incroaso accruing 
from pledges posterior to the contract. 

The pledge may be augmented , but not the 
debt. —-The augmentation of a pledge is 
lawful, in the opinion of ail our doctors;—* 
as where, for instance, a person, having 
pawned a slave for a debt of one thousand 
dirms, afterwards gives the slave a garment 
to be detained likewise in pawn in security 
of the same debtin which case the 
addition so made to tho original pledge is 
lawful, and the garment is included in tho 
agreement; tho case being , in short, tho 
same as if the slave and garment had been 
originally pawned together. On the other 
hand, the increase of a debt in security or 
which a pawn has boon taken is not lawful 
(according to Hancefa and Mohammed) ; 
that is to say, the pledgo opposed to a par¬ 
ticular debt does not also stand opposed to 
any increase upon it. Ahoo Yoosaf holds 
that both debts are liquidated.—-The addition 
to a pledge, as here stated, is termed Zeoadit 
Koosdee, or intentional increase ;* and the 
debt is to be between the value the original 
pledge bore at the time of pawning it, and 
that which the addition bears on the day of 
its delivery.—Hence if tho value of tho 
latter was then five hundred dirras, and that 
of the original pledge at the time of conclud¬ 
ing the agreement one thousand, and tho 
amount of the debt likewise one thousand, 
the debt is in that case divided into three 
shares, two of which are opposed to tho 
original pledge, and tho remaining one to 
the increase; and according to this propor¬ 
tion they are respectively charged for, if lost 
or destroyed in the hands of the pawnee. 

Case of increase to a pledged female slave. 
—If a person, in security of a debt of one 
thousand dirms, pawn a female slave of the 
same value, who afterwards brings forth a 
child likewise estimated at one thousand 
dirms, and the pawner then increase the 
pledge by the addition of a slave also valued 
at one thousand dirms (saying to the pawnee, 
“I havo added this slave to the child of tho 
pledge”), the slave is in that case pawned 
with the child only. If, therefore, the child 
afterwards die, the slave is no longer in 
pawn, insomuch that the pawner may 
resume him from the pawnee without 
making him any return. If, also,the slave 
should die, or be lost, nothing is chargablo 
on that account to the pawnee,—If, on tho 
other hand, the mother should die, the debt 
must in that case bo divided between the 
value she bore at tho time of concluding the 
contract, and that which the child boars on 
the day of redemption ;—-end since the slave 
waa attached solely to the child, tho share of 
the child must therefore be proportionably 
divided between it and the slave, agrocably 
to their respective values, in order that if 
either of them should die he may be charged 
for accordingly. If, on the contrary, the 

T” ■■ —' " -.. - - - - -— 

* To distinguish it from accidental in 
crease by breeding, vegetation, &c. 


pawner attach tho slave to tho mother (say¬ 
ing to the pawnee. “I havo placed him with 
her in addition to tho pledgo”), the debt 
must in that case bo proportionably opposed 
to tho mother and the slave, according to the 
value which they severally bore at tho time 
of seisin ; and from the sum opposed to the 
mother a proportionate part must be allotted 
to the child; for the pawner, in having 
placed tho slave with the mother, joined 
him (as it were) to the original matter of tho 
agreement—; whence tho child is included in 
the proportion of the mother only. 

Case of a pawner committing one slave in 
pawn for another. —If a person pawn a slave 
valued at ono thousand dirms in security of 
a debt of tho same amount and afterwards 
give the pawnee another slave, likewise of 
the same value, to be detained in place of 
tho former, in that case the first slave is 
considered as being in pawn until such time 
as tho pawnee restore him to the pawner in 
the way of annulment, the second slave 
being merely a deposit in his hands until ho 
bo regularly rendered a substitute for the 
other ; for tho first slave was included in tho 
responsibility of the pawnee only becauso of 
his being possessed in security of debt; and 
as both tho seisin and tho dobt still exist, 
the slave therefore continues a subjoct of 
responsibility until the seisin bo formally 
voided ; and such being tho case, tho pawnee 
is not liable for tho sound slave, as tho 
parties intend one of them only to bo in¬ 
cluded in tho pawnee’s responsibility ;—but 
upon the pawnee restoring the first slave to 
the pawner, he becomes responsible for tho 
second. 

The pawnee, is not responsible for the, pledge 
after having acquitted the pawner of his debt. 
—-If the pawnee acquit the pawner of tho 
dobt, or bestow it on him in gift, and tho 
pledge, bo afterwards destroyed in his (the 
pawnee’s) possession, lie is not responsible 
for it, according to our doctors, proceeding 
upon a favourable construction of the law : 
—-contrary to tho opinion of Ziffer. Tho 
reasons for a favourable construction of tho 
law in this particular are twofold.— First, 
a pledge is insured on two conditions ;—-one, 
that it bo actually possessed by the pawnee; 
and another, that it bo opposed to a debt 
either due or promised. Now, compensation 
for a pledge in tho case of a debt then duo, 
is made in this manner,—-that if the pawn 
bo lost in the hands of the pawnee, his dobt 
is extinguished, provided tho value of the 
pledgo bo adequate to tho amount of the 
debt; whereas compensation in tho case of a 
promised debt is made by constraining the 
pawnee, in case of the decay of the peldgo 
in his hands, to make good to the pawner 
the sum he had promisedand in a ease 
where tho pawnoo acquits the pawnor of 
tho dobt, or bestows it on him in gift, tho 
second condition is wanting, as no debt exists 
in that instance either duo or promised, 
Secondly, one object of a pawner in deli¬ 
vering the pledge to the pawnee is that, in 
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case of its loss, he way be absolved from 
any further obligation; but whero the 
pawnee acquits tho pawner of the debt, and 
the pawn is afterwards lost in his hands, the 
desire of the pawner being accomplished, tho 
pawnee is not therefore liable for it (unless 
however, the pawnee, having remitted the 
debt, refuso to restore the pawn, and prevent 
the pawner from resuming it; for, in that 
case, if the pledge be lost, ho is responsible 
for the value, since by such obstruction ho 
becomes an usurper, as ho no longer possesses 
a power of obstruction).— In the same man¬ 
ner, if a woman take a pledgo from her hus¬ 
band in security of her stipulated dower, 
and afterwards exempt him from tho pay¬ 
ment of it, or apostatize from the faith befor 
consummation, and the pledge bo then de¬ 
stroyed in her hands, she is not responsible for 
it, as the dower (like the debt) was remitted. 

1} the pledge he destroyed v'ith him after 
he has received payment of his debt t he must 
return what he has received, and the debt 
stands liquidated, ■ If a pawnee receive pay- 
met of his debt, either from the pawner or 
from an unconcerned person, in a gratuitous 
manner, and the pledge be afterwards de¬ 
stroyed in his possession, his debt is in con¬ 
sequence extinguished, and it is incumbent 
on him to restore what he had received to 
tho person from whom ho received it, whe¬ 
ther the pawner or any other ; for the seisin 
of he pawnee is equivalent to a receipt of 
payment in ease of tho loss of the pledge ; 
and in tho present instance, upon the pledge 
being destroyed, tho pawneo is accounted to 
to have received payment from tho time he 
was first seised of it; and as he is not en¬ 
titled, after that, to a second discharge, and 
the payment he had received as above then 
becomes such in effect, it must therefore be 
refunded. —In short, the discharge of tho 
pawnee’s claim, whilst ho remains seised of 
the pawn, does not take place, but continues 
suspended until ho deliver it to the pawner; 
and such being the case, the pawner is not 
therefore, during that time, held to bo ac¬ 
quitted of tho debtand upon the pledgo 
being afterwards destroyed in tho hands of 
tho pawneo, his possession of it under such 
a circumstance is, in efFcct, a receipt of pay¬ 
ment, and the other payment received whilst 
ho was in possession of tho pledge is an¬ 
nulled and done away, for otherwise a 
repetition of discharge would bo induced;— i 
for which reason he must refund the money ! 
he received in payment,— and also for this 
reason that if ho wero not to refund it the 
intent of the pawnor would bo defeated. 

And so likewise . if he compound the debt , 
— If a pawnee purchase some specific article 
from tho pawner in lieu of his debt, or com¬ 
pound the debt with him for some specific 
article ; and the pawn bo afterwards lost in 
his possession, ho is still responsible, and 
may thereforo bo compelled to restore tho 
article which ho had either received in pur¬ 
chase or composition; for tho seisin of that 
{irtjele, in cither case, is equivalent to an 


acceptance of payment; and consequently, 
if ,he do not refund it, a double receipt of 
payment is induced, as mentioned in the 
preceding example. 

Or if the pawner (with his concurrence) 
transfer the debt upon another person.— If 
a pawner transfer the debt which he owes 
the pawneo upon another person (such as 
Zeyd, for instance), who agrees to pay the 
same, and tho pawnee, having assented to 
such transfer, acquit the pawner of the debt 
and the pledgo be afterwards destroyed in 
tho pawnee’s hands, tho transfer is thereby 
rendered ineffectual, and the claim of the 
pawnee is annihilated ; for although, in con¬ 
sequence of tho transfer, the transferred [the 
pawner] be acquitted of any further concern 
in the mater, yet this ucquittanco is the 
saino as an actual payment, inasmuch as the 
sum, tho payment of which he had trans¬ 
ferred upon tho other person, is ultimately 
disbursed by him, he having so transferred 
it in consequence of his having a claim upon 
the transferee for a like sum, whence the 
payment it made from him in effector, if 
that person was not indebted to him, still 
tho pawnor must afterwards repay whatever 
sum he may have disbursed in consequence 
of the transfer, as in that case he acted in 
tho capacity of an agent on his behalf. 

If the pledge, be lost after the parties 
agreeing that no debt had existed , it stands 
as a discharge of the supposed debt.— lv a 
person pawn any thing into tho hands of 
another, and both parties afterwards concur 
in saying that no debt had ever subsisted 
between them, and the pledge be then de¬ 
stroyed in the bands of the pawnee, it is 
answered by the debt; in other words, the 
debt in security of which the thing had been 
pawned is extinguishedfor there is still 
a probability of the debt being established 
by tho parties at some future period concur¬ 
ring and agreeing that it did exist; whenoe 
it is possible that tho debt may be claimed,— 
a circumstance which cannot happen in a 
case of acquittal of debt. 


BOOK XLIX. 

OF JANAYAT, OH OFFENCES AGAINST 
T1IK PERSON. 

Definition of Janayat.— Janayat, in the 
language of the law, is a turn expressive 
of any prohibited act committed either upon 
tho person or property 5— in tho practice of 
lawyers it signifies that prohibited act com¬ 
mitted upon tho person,* which is called 


* Arab, Zat, signifying the body connected 
with the soul; in opposition to Badn, which 
means simply the material body. The trans¬ 
lator renders it person or life, as best sqitg 
the contest, 
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murder, or upon a part of the body, which 
is termed wounding or maiming. 

Chap* I.—Introductory. 

Chap. II.—Of what occasions Retalia¬ 
tion. 

Chap. III.—Of Retaliation in Matters 
short of Life. 

Chap. IV.—Of Evidence in cases of 
Murder. 

Chap. V.—Of the Circumstances under 
which Murder takes place. 

(This subject, coining unJir the Penal Code, 
is omitted here.) 


BOOK L. 

OF deenyat or fines. 

Definition of Deenyat,— Dkenyat is the 
plural for Deyit, which signifies the fine 
exacted for any offence upon the porsou.. 

Chap. I.—‘introductory. 

Chap. II.—Of Nuisances placed in the 
Highway. 

Chap. 111.—Of Offences committed by or 
upon Animals. 

Chap. IV.—Of Offences committed by or 
upon Slaves. 

Chap. V.—Of Offences committed by 
usurped Slaves, or Infants, during 
thc-Usurpation. 

Chap. VI.—OfKissamit, or the admini¬ 
stration of Oaths. 

CHAPTER I. 

{This subject has been omitted in consequence 

of its forming part of the Penal Code.) 


CHAPTER II. 

OF nuisances placed in the hiohway. 

Buildings or timbers placed in or projecting 
over the highway may be removed by any 
person whatever. —If any person construct 
a bath, or set out a water-spout, or erect a 
wall, or set out timbers from his wall to 
build upon, or set up a shop or both.—in 
the public road, every other person is at 
liberty, however mean and humble his con¬ 
dition, to pull down the same, and remove 
it; because all people are entitled to a free 
passage along such a road for themselves 
and their oattle; and the case is therefore 
the same as where a stranger erects a build¬ 
ing upon a partnership property ; in which 
instance any one of the partners is at liberty 
to remove such building ; and so hero like¬ 
wise the removal is lawful to all, as all are 
alike partners in the rights of the road. It 
a lawful, however, for the person in question 
in all the above cases, to make use of the 


bath, fountain, or so forth, where they are 
no way injurious to the community ; for as 
ho has the right (in common with others) 
of passing and repassing, it follows that, 
provided there be no inj ury sustained, the 
obstructing him in the enjoyment would be 
vexatious. But if they be injurious to the 
community, the use of them is abominable. 

They cannot be erected or set up in a 
closed lane without she conset of the inhabi¬ 
tants. —-It is not lawful for an inhabitant of 
a lane shut up at one end to construct in it 
a bath, set out a spout, on so forth, without 
the consent of the other inhabitants, whether 
it be injurious to them or otherwise ; for as 
the lane is, in fact-, their property (whence it 
is that the right of Shaffa with respect to 
the houses in it appertains equally to them 
all), their acquiescence is therefore indis¬ 
pensable. In a public road, moreover, tho 
conversion to particular use is lawful to 
all men indiserminately, excepting only in 
instances where it may prove detrimental; 
for as it is impossible to obtain the acquies¬ 
cence of every individual of the community, 
each is therefore accounted a proprietor, lest 
his right of use should bo altogether de¬ 
feated but it is not so in a closed lane ; 
for as it practicable to obatin the acquiescence 
of all the inhobitants of tho lane, tho pri¬ 
vileges of partnership therefore hold good 
both actually and virtually, with respect to 
each individual of them. 

A person erecting a building, dec., in the 
highway incurs a fine for any person.-^lv a 
person erect a building in tho public high¬ 
way, as before mentioned ,and it happen to 
fall upon and destroy any one, a fine is duo 
from the Akilas of the person in question; 
becauso ho as the occasion of the destruc¬ 
tion, and was guilty of a transgression in 
having erected a building such a situation 
and a person who occasions a destruction is 
responsible where ho has in any respect trans¬ 
gressed, as in the case of digging a well in 
the highroad. Tho same rule also obtains 
where the building fails upon and thus de¬ 
stroys a man or an animal. 

{Or number of persons) it may occasion 
the destruction of. —-If a man stumble over 
the ruins of such building, and fall upon 
another man, and they both die, the person 
who erected it is responsible for both, and 
nothing is due from him who fell upon tho 
other ; for as tho builder was tho primary 
cause of the accident, the case is therefore 
the same as if he had struck the person who 
fell, and so caused him to fall upon the 
other, and they had both died inconse¬ 
quence. 

Case of death occasioned by the fall of a 
spout. —If a water-spout, set out from a 
house over the public road, fall upon any 
person, and kill him, an examination must 
be made to discover which part of tho spout 
it was that hit the person; and if it appear 
that ho was struck by the end next the 
house from which it had projected, no atone¬ 
ment is due from the person who set it up, 
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because with respect to that part he is not a 
transgressor, since he had placed that in his 
own property; but if it appear that the 
deceased was struck by the projecting end, 
the person who set it up is responsible, be¬ 
cause with respect to that part he is a trans¬ 
gressor, as having caused the spout to project 
over the road without any necessity, since 
he might to as good purpose have fixed it up 
so as not to project over the road at all.— 
(It is to be observed that in this instance 
expiation is not incumbent on the fixed up 
of the spout;—nor is he excluded from in¬ 
heritance ; for he is not actual perpetrator, 
but stands merely guilty of homicide by an 
intermediate cause.)—If, on the other hand, 
it appear that the deceased was struck by 
both ends of the spout, the fixer-up is re¬ 
sponsible for an half of the iine, and the 
other half drops ; in the same manner as 
where a person is wounded by another, and 
also by a lion or tiger, and dies,—in which 
ease an half only of the fine is due from the 
wounder. If it cannot be discovered which 
part of the spout struck the deceased, in 
this case also an half of the fine is due ; for 
the accident may have happened in either of 
two ways, in one of which the complete fine 
is due, and in the other nothing whatever ; 
and therefore, in contemplation of both cir¬ 
cumstances, an half is imposed. 

A person having fired up a nuisance upon 
his house , is responsible for any damage it 
may occasion even after he has sold the house, 
—If a person construct a balcony, projecting 
from his house, and then sell the house, and 
the balcony afterwards fall upon any person 
and destroy him,—or, if a poison set up a 
piece of timber in the middle of the high¬ 
way, and afterwards aMl it, and dcliveiV it to 
the purchaser, and lie (the purchaser] declare 
him acquitted of all accidents which may 
happen from it, and leave it there until it 
fall and kill some person,—-the seller is re¬ 
sponsible in both instances, and nothing 
whatever falls upon the purchaser; because 
the act of the seller (in constructing the 
balcony, or setting up the timber) is not 
done away by the extinction of his property ; 
and as such act occasions responsibility, lie 
is responsible accordingly and not the pur- 
chaser, who has not done any act to occasion 
responsibility. 

A person laying fire in the highway is 
responsible for anything which maybe burnt 
in consequence. — -If a person, lay fire in the 
highway, and any thing be burnt in conse¬ 
quence, he as having transgressed, is respon¬ 
sible for the damage. If, however, after the 
fire being thus laid in the highway, the wind 
should blow it to another place, and any thing 
be burnt in consequence, he is not respon¬ 
sible, as by the wind carrying off the fire 
his act is done away. Some, indeed, say 
that if the fire was laid in the highway at a 
time when the wind was high, he is respon¬ 
sible ; because he laid the fire there, not¬ 
withstanding his knowledge of the probable 
consequence j and therefore the act of the 


wind, in carrying it off, is in effect the same 
if he had himself carried it to the place 
which was burnt. 

Workmen constructing a nuisance are re • 
sponsible for any accident it may occasion 
before their work be finished, —-If a person 
hire workmen for the purpose of constructing 
a balcony, or a penthouse, and suoh bal¬ 
cony or penthouse fall upon and kill a 
man before the workmen had finished it, the 
responsibility falls entirely upon the work¬ 
men ; for the deceased was destroyed in con¬ 
sequence of their act; and so long as they 
continue engaged in the work, the baloony 
or penthouse is not held to bo delivered to 
their employer. Their act is therefore con¬ 
strued into homicide, insomuch that they 
must perform an expiation for it. Besides, 
as their employer did not hire them to kill 
any person, but to construct an erection, the 
accident has therefore no relation to the con¬ 
tract of hire, but attaches to the workmen 
abmc, whence the damage also attaches solely 
to them, as being a consequence of their not. 
If, on the contrary, the balcony or penthouse 
in question fall after the work is finished, 
the owner of the house is responsible, on a 
favourable construction ; for in this case the 
contract of hire has been completely fulfilled, 
insomuch that the workmen have become 
entitled to their wages. Their act has there¬ 
fore devolved upon their employer, who con¬ 
sequently stands in the same predicament as 
if ho had himself performed the work ; and 
he is responsible accordingly. 

A person is responsible for any accident 
occasioned by his throwing water in the 
highway .—-If a person spill water on the 
highway, either purposely, or by performing 
his ablutions there, and a man or animal 
perish in consequence, a fine for the man is 
due from the person’s Akilas, or a com¬ 
pensation for the animal from the person 
himself; because he has been guilty of a 
transgression, injurious in its consequences 
to the passengers upon the road. It is 
otherwise hero water is spilled in a closed 
lane by one of the inhabitants, and a man 
or animal perishes in consequence ; or, where 
an inhabitant of such a lane sets down any 
thing in the middle of it, and a man or 
animal falls over the same, and so perishes; 
for in none of these cases does responsibility 
attach to him, as any inhabitant of a closed 
lane is entitled, in virtue of his residence, 
to perform these acts in such lane, in the 
same manner as in a partnership house. 
Lawyers remark that what is here advanced 
applies only to a case whore water is spilled 
upon tho road in large quantities, such as 
commonly renders the footing insecure 
but that if the water be only in a small 
quantity, and not in a degree to endanger 
the passenger, there is no responsibility. 

Unless the person who sustained the damage 
had wilfully passed over such water,— If a 
person knowingly and wilfully pass over a 1 
road in which water has been spilled, as 
above, and perish jn ponse^uenoe of fallim* 
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in it, nothing whatever is incurred by tho 
person who spilt the wator, since hero tho 
deceased has perished from his own wilful- 
ness or obstinacy. Some, however, remark 
that this rule obtains only whero tho water 
i9r spilled over a part of the road, for in that 
case a part remains unaffected by it 
whereas, if it extend over the whole road, 
the passengers have no option; and (as they 
further observe) tho same distinction holds 
with respect to timbers, or other nuisances, 
act up in the highway. 

The person who directs water to he 
sprinkled in the road is responsible for 
accidents. —-If a shopkeeper desire a person 
to sprinkle water in the front of his shop, 
and another person fall there, and die in 
consequence, the responsibility rests upon 
him who gave tho order (the shopkeeper), 
on a favourable construction (and so like¬ 
wise, if a shopkeeper hire a workman to 
erect a stall or other edifice in the front of 
his shop, and after it is finished a person fall 
over it and die);—because tho order given 
by the shopkeeper is of a lawful nature, his 
right to the precincts jn front of his shop 
being superior to that of any other person; 
and therefore the net of the person whom he 
directed must be referred to himself. -It is 
otherwise where a person orders another to 
throw water, or erect an edifice on the 
middle of the highway; for in this ease the 
responsibility rests upon him who obeyed 
the order, ns an order to this effect is unlaw- 
ful, the man who gave tho order possessing 
no superior right in the highway. 

Case of a person digging a well or laying 
a stone, in the highway, —Jf a person dig a 
well, or lay a stone, in tho middle of the 
highway, and a man perish in consequence, 
a fine is due from tho Akilas of the person 
who placed such nuisance there. If, on he 
contrary, an animal were thus to perish, the 
compensation for tho same would bo due 
from the property of the person in question; 
because, as he has been guilty of a trans¬ 
gression, ho is therefore responsible for any 
accidents it may occasion; and as the Akiiis 
are not implicated except in offences against 
the person, it follows that, in cases of pro¬ 
perty merely, the responsibility rests solely 
upon the offender himself. 

The throwing dirt , or digging a hole, in the 
highway is the same as placing a stone there. 
—This throwing of dirt or earth in tho high¬ 
way, or the carrying away of earth thence, 
so as to occasion an hollow, is the same as 
placing there a stone or log of wood, for the 
reasons already explained. It is otherwise 
where a person merely swoops the road,; for 
in this case he is no way liable to respon¬ 
sibility, as his act of sweeping docs not 
occasion any nuisance, but rather tho con¬ 
trary. If, however, this person leave an 
heap of the sweepings in the road, so as to 
occasion accidents, ho is responsible, since in 
acting thus he is guilty of a transgression. 

The remover of a nuisance to another spot 
fftctfr* responsibility for any accident it may 


afterwards occasion. —-I a person lay a stone 
in tho highway, and a second 'person remove 
the stone to another part of the road, and a 
man be thereby destroyed, the responsibility 
rests upon the romover of tho stone; booause 
tho act of tho original depositor is abrogated 
in its effect, by the place which he had 
occupied with tho stone being cleared, and 
another place being occupied with it by the 
act of tho remover,—who is therefore re¬ 
sponsible for the consoquence. 

There is no responsibility for accidents 
occasioned by a sewer constructed in the 
highway by public authority.— It is re¬ 
lated in tho Jama Saghoer, that if a 
person construct a common sewer in tho 
public highways, by tho order or compulsion 
of the Sultan, ho is not responsible for 
consequences; because, in constructing the 
sewer, he has not committed any trans¬ 
gression, for in so doing he acted by order 
of the Sultan, who possesses a paramount 
authority with respect to all public rights. 
It is otherwise where a person does so 
without such an order; for in that case he 
is responsible, as having transgressed, in 
presuming to encroach upon the ‘public 
rights without a sufficient authoritybe 
sides, acts with respect to tho highway are 
permitted under a condition of safety,—that 
is, under the condition that they bo not 
injurious. It is to bo observed that this 
distinction holds in all cases of acts with 
respect to tho highway, as tho same reasoning 
equally applies to every other instance. 

A person digging a well in his own land is 
not responsible for any death it may occasion . 
—If a person dig a well in his own land, 
and another be killed by falling into it, tho 
digger of tho well, is not responsible, as he 
has not transgressed; and tho same rule also 
hold where a person digs a well within tho 
precinct* of his houso, a man being entitled 
so to do , for tho purposes of domostio 
convenience. Homo say that this rule with 
respect to a well dug in tho precincts of a 
house holds only in cases whero tho house¬ 
holder has either a property in such pro- 
cinots, or possesses a right, by immunity, 
of digging thereinbut that where the 
precinct is public, or held in partnership 
(as in the case of a court or closed lane), the 
digger is responsible, since in digging the 
well under such circumstances he is guilty 
of a transgression.—This is approvod, 

A person falling into a well and there 
dying of hunger, does not occasion responsi¬ 
bility.— If a person dig a well or pit in the 
highway, and another happen to fall in, and 
there peraih of hunger, tho digger is not 
responsible, according to Hanoofa, because 
tho deceased has hero died of hunger, and 
not in consequence of tho excavation, as he 
death cannot be attributed to the latter 
unless ho ho killed by the fall, which is n>t 
tho case in this instance. 

Workmen employed to dig a well jn 
another's land are not responsible for acci¬ 
dents unless they be aware of the tresspass— 
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If a person hire workmen to dig a well 
the precincts of his neighbour’s habitation 
and they dig it accordingly, and a man be 
killed by falling into it, the responsibility 
rests upon the employer, not upon the work¬ 
men, provided they dug the well under the 
idea of the place being within the precincts 
of their employer ; because, as a contract to 
hire, ignorantly engaged in, is lawful and 
valid in appearance, their act is therefore 
referred to the hirer, they themselves having 
prococdcd under a deception:—the case 
being, in fact, tho same us whero a person 
desires another to slay “such a goat,” and 
he does so accordingly, and it afterwards 
appears that the goat was the property of 
another,—in which case the compensation is 
paid by tho person who gave the order. It 
is otherwise where tho workmen dig tho 
well, knowing, at the same time, that tho 
place is not within tho precincts of tho 
employer; for in this case they are re¬ 
sponsible ; because tho contract is not hero 
valid in appearance, as they have not been 
deceived. 

The builder of a private bridge, <bc., is not 
responsible for any life which may be lost in 
passing over it,— If a person construct a 
bridge, or lay a plank, in tho highway [over 
a stroam] without authority, and another, 
wilfully passing over such bridge or plank, 
fall off and perish, still the person in ques¬ 
tion is not responsible ; because although he 
bo the creator of the oauso, and therefore a 
transgressor, yet as tho decesaed was a wil¬ 
ful agent* and transgressed in his own 
actf his destruction is thereforo referred to 
himself; and also, because where tho act of 
one who has an option intervenes, it precludes 
the reference of tho destruction to the lirst 
agent; as where (for instance) a person digs 
a well in tho highway, and another gives a 
man a push, and thcroby causes ium to fall 
into tho well, so that he dies,—-in which case 
the responsibility rests upon tho person who 
gave the push, since his act, being tho act of 
a wilful agent, precludes a reference of tho 
destruction to tho digger of tho well. 

A porter is responsible for accidents occa¬ 
sioned by his load.—lv a person bo carrying a 
load upon tho highway, and tho load fall 
upon any person so as to kill him, or fall in 
the road so as to oauso a preson to stumble 
and thereby ocoasion his death, the respon¬ 
sibility rests upon tho oarrier whereas, if 
a person bo wearing a cloak upon tho high¬ 
way, and it fall upon any person, or upon tho 
road so as to occasion death, tho carrier of 
the cloak is not responsible. The difference 
between those two cases is, that as tho busi¬ 
ness of the carrier is to take care of his parcel 
or load, the circumstance of restricting his 


* Arab. Mohashir ;—literally a perpetra¬ 
tor. 

t (Probably) as having passed over tho 
bridge, &c., without leave from the builder 
of it. 


liberty of carryiug it to the condition of safety 
does not operate as a hardship upon him;—• 
whereas, tno business of tno wearer is not 
merely the taking care of his garmont, but 
the wearing of it; and therefore, as tho re¬ 
stricting his liberty of use to tho condition of 
safety would operate as a hardship, his use 
of it is not restricted to any particular con¬ 
ditions, but is allowed to him generally. 

A stranger hanging up a lamp, or strewing 
gravel, dsc„ in a mosque , is responsible Jor any 
accidents which may arise therefrom, —-If a 
person hang uj> a lamp, or spread a carpet, 
or strew gravel in a mosque appropriatcu to 
any particular tribe or people, and any per¬ 
son perish in consequence, nothings is incurred, 
provided tho person who hung up the lamp, 
or so forth, bo one of that peoplewhereas, 
if a stranger do any of these acts, he is re¬ 
sponsible. In the same manner, if one of 
tno people of a mosque sit in that mosque, 
and any person perish in consequence, ho is 
not responsible, provided he be, at tno time 
engaged in prayer : but if he be engaged m 
reading the Koran, or teaching, or Do wait¬ 
ing for the time of prayer, or sleeping (eitnr 
during prayer or at any other time), or con¬ 
versing, he is responsible. The reason tor 
the law in the former instance is, that as all 
the regulations of a mosque, such as tho ap¬ 
pointment of a priest or a supervisor, tho 
opening and shutting of tho doors, and so 
iurth, appertain solely to tho people to whom 
the mosque belongs, and not to any others, 
their acts are thereforo of a natural nature, 
and are not restricted to the condition of 
safety; whereas tho acts of all others with 
respect to it arc cither transgressive, or per¬ 
mitted under the condition of safety ; and a 
pious intention does not prevout responsi¬ 
bility where the person errs in the manner 
of his piety. The reason for tho law in the 
second instance is, that a mosque is con¬ 
structed particularly for the purpose of prayer, 
to which reading tno Koran, teaching, or so 
forth, are only (as it wore) appendages; and 
as it is indispensable that a distinction be 
made between tho original and tho branch, 
or depondont, tho act of prayer (which is the 
original) is therefore permitted generally, 
without any restriction to tho condition of 
safety, whereas all other acts or employments 
aro so restricted. 

But he is not responsible for accidents 
occasioned by his own person ,—If a stranger 
to tho people of tho mosque be at prayers in 
it, and a person fall over him, and die in 
consequence, tho stranger is no way respon¬ 
sible ; because (as has been already observed) 
a mosquo is constructed for tho purpose of 
prayer; and although the right of public 
prayer appertain solely to the people of that 
mosque, yet any person is entitled to pray 
there alone. 

Section, 

Of buildings which are in danger of fatting 

The owner of a ruinous watt is responsible 
for any accident occasioned by. it after having 
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received due warning , and requisition to 
pull it down.—It a wall belonging to any 
person lean towurcls the public highway and 
a person require the owner to pull it down, 
and call people to witness his requisition, 
and the owner neglect taking it down until 
a* length it fall and destroy either man or 
property, the owner is responsible for tho 
damage so occasioned, on a favourable con¬ 
struction. Analogy would suggest that ho 
is not responsible (and such is the doctrine 
of Shafci) ; for he has neither perpetrated 
the destruction himself, nor done any thing 
transgressively to occasion it, as he built the 
wall in his own right, and its tottering, or 
the wind shaking it, were not his acts, 
whence the case is the same in effect as if the 
wall had fallen previous to tho requisition 
and calling of witnesses, as aforesaid. Tho 
reasons, however, for a more favourable con¬ 
struction of the law in this particular are 
twofold.— First, upon a wall leaning over 
towards tho highway, the public communion- 
tion becomes interrupted, and the way* 
occupied by the property of the owner of 
that wall. When, therefore, any person 
makes application to him, and requires him 
to clear the way, it is incumbent on him so 
to do; and he is consequently guilty of a 
transgression in neglecting it, and therefore 
remains responsible for any damage it may 
occasion;—in the same manner as where a 
man finds his garment upon another, and 
demands it of him; in which case, if that 
other refuse to deliver it, he is guilty of a 
transgression, and is consequently responsible 
for the garment if it should be lost whilst in 
his possession.— Secondly, if the owner of 
the wall were not made responsible for any 
damage its falling might occasion, ho would 
neglect to remove the nuisance, and con¬ 
sequently passengers would sustain an injury, 
as they would be deterred from going by the 
place, for fear of the wall falling on them. 
The removal, moreover, of any thing inju¬ 
rious to the community is a duty incumbent 
upon the person to whom it belongs ; and as 
the owner of the wall is the person immedi¬ 
ately concerned in the present instance, it is 
therefore incumbent on him to take it 
down, notwithstanding his so doing may be 
prejudicial to himself, since private interest 
must yield to public benefit. It is requisite, 
however, that such a time be allowed as may 
admit of the owner taking down his wall, 
this being indispensable to the establishment 
of offence from neglect or delay. If (after 
the requisition for pulling it down), any per¬ 
son be destroyed by the wall falling, a fine is 
due from the Akilas of the owner, not from 
the owner himself; for as the offence, in 
this instance, is still short of homicide by 
misadventure, an alleviaton is admitted a 


* Arab* Hawa; literally, the air, or atmo¬ 
sphere ; a phrase generally used where the 
nuisanoe or obstruction is not immediately 
upon the ground. 


fortiorii lest the owner should suffer too 
severely :—-but if, on the contrary, property 
(such as an animal, or household goods) be 
destroyed, the compensation for it must bo 
paid by the owner of the wall, as the Akilas 
are not implicated in tho responsibility for 
property. It is to bo observed that the ap¬ 
plication (that is, the requisition for pulling 
down the wall) is a condition of responsibility, 
but not the taking to witness ; for the latter 
is called in aid merely with a view to establish 
the former, in case of tho owner of the wail 
denying it, and is therefore used only out of 
caution. The application is made by the 
claim at saying to tho owner of the wall, 
“Your wall has become dangerousyou 
must therefore take it down lest it prove 
destructiveand the taking to witness is 
effected by his saying to the bystanders, “be 
yo witness that I have required this person 
to take down his wall.”—It is proper, how¬ 
ever, to remark that the taking to witness 
before a wall has become ruinous or crooked 
is not valid, as transgression cannot estab¬ 
lished previous thereto. 

A person building a crooked wall is re - 
sponsible for the damage occaioned by its 
falling.— If a person build a wall in tho 
highway, leaning over from the first, law¬ 
yers remark that he is responsible for any 
thing which may be destroyed by its falling, 
independent of the requisition before men¬ 
tioned, as having been guilty of a transgres¬ 
sion in tho building of it, in the same manner 
as a person who constructs a balcony or 
gallery projecting over tho highway. 

The requisition is established upon the 
evidence of one man and two women .— -The 
evideneo of one man and two women suffices 
to establish tho application above described 
for it is not here requisite, us in cases of 
murder, that both the witnesses be males, 
the death occasioned by tho falling of a wall 
not amounting to murder. 

A Zimmee, may make it, as well as a Mus¬ 
sulman. —A Mussulman and a Zimmee are 
upon an equal footing with respect to the 
requisition for pulling down tho wall, as all 
mankind are partners in the right of passing 
along. The application is therefore valid, 
by whomsoever it be made,—whothcr a man, 
a woman, a free man, a Mokatib, a slave 
(provided his master give him permission 
to litigate tho point), or an infant (with 
permission to litigate from his guardian).— 
It is also valid whether made by the Sultan 
or any other ; for as tho application affects a 
matter of right in which ail are equally 
concerned, all are therefore equally entitled 
to make it. 

Or the inhabitants of a neighbouring house . 
—If a wall lean over towards a neighbouring 
house, the owner of the house is entitled to 
require it to be pulled down,—or tho tenants 
whether they be hirers or borrowers,—for to 
such persons in particular the right apper¬ 
tains in this instanoe. 

And if those last grant a term of delay, it 
is valid.—It the owner or tenants of the 
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house grant the owner of the wall a term of 
delay, or exempt him from responsibility for 
any damage which may be occasioned by it, 
it is lawful, and the owner of the wall is not 
responsible in case of any thing being des¬ 
troyed by its fall, because the right of the 
owner or tenant alone is concerned. It is 
otherwise where a wall leans over a road, 
and‘the magistrate, or the person who made 
the requisition for pulling it down, grants a 
term of delay, or an exemption ; for this is 
not valid; and the owner of the wall conse¬ 
quently still remains responsible in case of 
its falling and destroying any thing: because 
hero the right of every one is concerned: and 
the magistrate, or tho person who made the 
requisition, is not at liberty to annul a right 
of the public. 

A person selling a ruinous house, after 
requisition , is not responsible for any 
accidents it may occasion ,—-Tf, after appli¬ 
cation, a person sell a house, the wall of 
which leans over, and the purchaser take 
possession of it, and any thing be then de¬ 
stroyed by its falling, there is no responsibility 
whatever upon either party.—The seller is 
not responsible, as offence cannot bo estab¬ 
lished in him unless it apeared that he 
neglected to take down the wall, having 
at the same time ability so to do ; and here 
his ability has terminated with the sale:— 
neither is tho purchaser responsible, because 
no application has boon made to him. But 
if application be made to the purchaser after 
the sale, he then becomes responsible, as in 
that ease he possesses the ability of comply¬ 
ing with the requisition. 

The requisition ( to be valid) must be made 
to a person capable of complying with it.— 
The application and requisition for pulling 
down a ruinous wall are valid when made to 
any one who possesses the power of pulling 
it down ;—-but not when made to one who is 
not possessed of his power, such as a pawnee, 
a trustee, a borrower, or a renter. Tho 
application and requisition in question are 
therefore valid when made to the pawner of 
a house, as he has it in his power to pull 
down the wall by redeeming his house. 
They are also valid with respect to a wall 
belonging to an infant when made to the 
infant’s parents or guardians; and if, after 
the requisition, they neglect to pull down 
the wall, and any thing be destroyed by the 
fall of it, tho compensation falls upon the 
infant’s property, because their act is in 
effect the act of the infant. They are like¬ 
wise valid with respect to a Mokatib, as he 
may be authorized to pull down a wall; and 
also, with respect to a trading slave, whether 
indebted or otherwise, for the samo reason; 
—and if, in this last instance, the slave 
neglect to pull down the wall, and any 
property be destroyed by the wall fall¬ 
ing, the compensation for it rests upon 
the slave’s person or, if a man be de- 


♦That is, he must either be made over or 
rec(eenied, as in other oases of offenq* 


stroyed, tho fine is duo from the master’s 
Akilas. 

The requisition , made to one of several 
coparceners , affects that coparcener in par¬ 
ticular. — If a ruinous wall be held in oo- 
paroencry by several heirs, and a person 
apply to one of the heirs, requiring him to 
pull down tho wall, the application affeoSs 
that heir in particular; and accordingly, if 
any thing be afterwards destroyed by the 
falling of the wall, the heir who was applied 
to is responsible in proportion to his share of 
inlmritance ; for it was in his power to have 
remedied the nuisance by referring the mat¬ 
ter to tho Kazoo, and representing the cir¬ 
cumstance to him, requiring his order to his 
coparceners (if present) to pull down the 
wall,—-or (if absent) his authority to do so 
himself. 

After a wall falls, it is the duty of the 
owner to remove the ruins , and failing of 
this, he is responsible for subsequent accidents, 
—Ik a ruinous wall fall upon a man, after 
application, and destroy him, and another 
person fall over the corpse, and so perish, 
the proprietor of the wall inours nothing for 
this second person, because the removal of 
tho corpse was incumbent upon the heirs, 
not upon him. If, on the contrary, another 
person, after the wall falling, be destroyed 
by stumbling over a fragment of the ruins, 
the owner of the wall is responsible, as it is 
his business to clear the road of all suoh 
fragments, since those are his property,and 
an application with respect to the wall itself 
is (as it were) an application with respeot to 
the fragments, the intention of it being to 
olear the highway. 

The owner of a ruinous wall is not respon¬ 
sible for accidents occasioned by the fall of 
any article from it, unless such article belong 
to him .—If a person make application con¬ 
cerning a wall which leans over towards the 
highway, and it afterwards fall, throwing 
dowu a vase or urn, which had stood upon 
it, and a man be thereby destroyed, the 
owner of the wall is responsible, provided 
tho vase or urn was his property, as the 
freeding the road from it rested upon him. 
If, on the contrary, the vase or urn be the 
property of some other, the owner of the wall 
is not responsible, since the freeing the road 
from the vase or urn rests upon him to whom 
it belongs. 


CHAPTER III. 

OF OFFENCES COMMITTED BY OB UPON 
ANIMALS. 

The rider of an animal is responsible for 
any damage occasioned by it, which it was in 
his power to prevent .—The rider of an 
animal is answerable for any thing which 
the animal may destroy by treading it 
down, or by striking it with his head, hu% 
fore feet, or his body; but ho is not respen- 
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aible for any thing which tho animal may 
destroy by striking it with his hind fact or 
his tail.—In short, it is a rule that the right 
of passing on the highway is allowed to 'the 
whole community, under the condition only 
of safety ; for it is the exercise of a privilego 
in tho passenger, with respect to himself in 
one shape, and with respect to others in 
another shape, tho right of passage being 
participated among the whole community, 
—whence it is adjudged to all, under tho 
condition of safety, with a view to tho 
interest of both parties.—-It is moreover to 
bo observed, that a restriction to the condi¬ 
tion of safety can obtain only in matters 
where an attention to safety is practicable ; 
for if it were imposed where such attention 
is impracticable, the exertion of the privilege 
[of travelling on animals] would bo alto¬ 
gether precluded. Now it is possible for a 
man to guard against tho animal ho rides 
treading men or property under foot, and 
such like, since a person who rides is under 
no necessity of treading down every thing 
that lies in his way : but ho cannot guard 
against the animal striking things with his 
hind feet or tail, sinco an animal unavoid¬ 
ably uses these parts, in travelling, without 
any immediate control from its rider. Ac¬ 
cordingly he is restricted to the condition 
safety in the former instance, but not in the 
latter. 

Any if the stop the animal in the road , he 
is responsible for all accidents.—If, however, 
- he stop the animal in tho highway, he is 
responsible for any destruction which may 
be occasioned by a kick of its hind feet, or a 
stroke of its tail, since it is possible for him 
to avoid stopping, although it bo not in his 
power to guard tho animal from kicking, 
or so forth ; and therefore, as he trans¬ 
gresses in so stopping, he is responsible for 
any damage which may ensuo in conse¬ 
quence. 

He is also responsible for any injury sus¬ 
tained from a large stone , thrown up by the 
animaVs hoof. —-Ip an animal’s hoof strike 
upon and throw up gravel or small stones, 
and a person’s eye bo put out, or his clothes 
damaged thereby, the rider is not respon¬ 
sible ; whereas, if tho animal so throw up a 
large stone, ho is responsible. Tho reason of 
this is that in tho former ease it was im¬ 
possible to guard against the accident, sinee 
an animal cannot move without being liable 
to it; whereas, in the second instance, it is 
possible to guard against tho accident, sinco 
animals may easily be so guided as to avoid 
large stones. It is to be observed that, in 
all these cases, a second rider (that is, one 
who rides behind the first) is in the same 
predicament as the first, with respect to 
responsibility. 

But not for any accident occasioned by its 
dung or urine.— Ip an animal, whilst travel¬ 
ling, discharge its dung or urine on the 
highway, and any person perish in conse- 
oquence, the rider is not responsible, since it 
was impossible to guard against this; and 


the same rule also holds where the animal 
stands still whilst discharging its dung or 
urine, or when the rider stops it for this 
purpose, sinoo there are several animals 
which cannot perform these whilst in motion. 

Unless he had stopped it on the road 
unnecessarily whilst discharging those.— -Iv, 
however, the rider have stopped the animal 
for any other purposo, and it discharge its 
dung or urine, and any person perish in 
consequence, he (the rider) is responsible, as 
in so doing he was guilty of a transgression, 
since ho stopped the animal without any 
absolute necessity, knowing, at tho same 
time, that this must be injurious to the 
passongers. 

Responsibility attaching to the driver or 
leader of an animal. — The drivor of an 
animal is responsible for any damage the 
animal may occasion with either its fore or 
Iiind feet, whereas tho leader of an animal 
is responsible for the damago occasioned by 
its fore feet only, not by its hind foet. Tho 
compiler of tho Kedaya remarks that this is 
what is said by Kadooroe in his compendium; 
—-and several of our modern doctors ooincide 
in the same opinion; because, as a person 
who drives an animal before him has a view 
of his hind feet, it is therefore in his power 
to avoid accidents from them ; whereas, a 
person who leads an animal aftor him, not 
seeing or having any command over its hind 
feet, cannot possibly guard against such 
accidents. Most of our modern dootors, 
however, are of opinion that as the driver of 
an animal has no more command over its 
hind foot than a person who leads it, he 
therefore is not responsible, any more than 
the other, for the damage which may be 
occasioned by them;—-and this is approved. 

It is written in the Jama Sagheer, that 
tho driver or loader of an animal is re¬ 
sponsible in all the instaneos in which 
responsibility lies against the rider; for as 
they (as well as one who rides) occasion the 
damage by taking the animal to the plaoe 
where it is committed, their so doing is 
therefore restricted to the condition of 
safety, as far as may be practicable, in the 
same manner as holds with respect to the 
rider. 

Expiation is required from the rider of an 
animal,—not from the leader or driver. —-The 
rider of an animal is required to perform 
expiation only where he has happened to 
tread down a person,—not in any other 
instance but no oxpiatory act whatever is 
required from the leader or drivor of an 
animal. The reason of this is that, in the 
case of treadings down a person, the rider is, 
in effect, the perpetrator of the homicide, as 
it is by his weight that the person is 
destroyed,—the weight of the animal being 
merely a dependent upon the weight of its 
rider, sinoe to him the motion of its must be 
referred, it being the instrument of suoh 
motion. It is otherwise with the leader or 
driver of an animal • for those are only the 
produoers of the intermediate cause, and not 
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Iho actual perpetrators ot tlie homicide, as 
their acts did not immediately affect the 
subject (and the same reasoning holds with 
respect to the act of the rider in all casos ex¬ 
cept that of treading down);—-and expiation 
is enjoined, in cases of homicide, only where 
the offender is tho actual perpetrator of the 
homicide, not where it is offectod by an 
intermediate cause. In the gamo manner, 
the rider of an animal is excluded from his 
succession to the deceased by bequest or 
inheritance, in case of treading down, but 
not tho loader or driver, exclusion from 
bequest or inheritance being restricted to 
the actual perpetrator. 

If there be a rider, as v>ell as leader or 
driver, responsibility, attaches to the former , 
not to the latter .—-Ip oho man ride upon 
an animal whilst anothr drivers or leads it 
along; and it tread down a man, some say 
that no part of the responsibility falls upon 
tho driver or leader ; because the rider (as 
has been already explained) is accounted 
tho actual perpetrator of tho homicide, and 
the driver or loader tho producer of the 
intermediate cause; and the accident must 
be referred to the actual perpetrator, rather 
than to the producer of the cause.—This is 
approved. 

Case of two riders driving against and 
killing each other. —Ip two men be riding on 
two different animals, and rush with violence 
against each other, so that thoy both dio, the 
fine for each is due from the Akilas of the 
other. Shafei and Ziffer maintain that in 
this case the Akilas of each party owo a 
half fine only, on account of the other,* each 
having died as much in consequence of his 
own act as of that of tho other, whence one 
half of tho homicido, on each part, is of no 
account.—The argument of our doctors is, 
that the death of each party must bo referred 
solely to tho act of the other, and not in any 
degree to his own act, for his act (namely, 
passing along the highway) is purely of a 
neutral nature, and an act of such a nature 
does not admit of tho death being referred 
to it ho as to occasion responsibility. It may 
indeed be objected, that upon this ground 
the whole of the blood is of no account, and 
of course that nothing whatever is duo from 
tho Akilas on eithor side;—for as tho act of 
both (namely, passing along tho highway (is 
of a noufcral nature, it cannot be made tho 
occasion of responsibility. In reply, how¬ 
ever, to this it is to he observed, that although 
tho act of oach party, respectively, be of a 
neutral nature, still it is restricted to tho 
condition of safety; and a neutral act, re¬ 
stricted to the condition of safoty, notwith¬ 
standing that it bo not an occasion of respon¬ 
sibility with respect to tho party himself, 
is nevertheless so with respect to the other 
party. It is to be observed however, that i 
a complete fine for each rider is duo only 


* The fines hero (as in all other cases) go 
to the heirs of each party respectively. 


whore thoy have happened to rush against 
eaqh othor (as above) by misadventure; for 
whero they have done so wilfully, a half fine 
only is due on account of each. All that is 
here advanced procoeds on the supposition 
of tho parties being freemen; for if they b^ 
both slaves, tho blood of oach is of no ac¬ 
count : *—it is not of any account in a case 

of misadventure; because the offence of a 
slave effects only his own person, in this way, 
that his master makes his person over to the 
avenger of offence, or days him an atone 
ment in liou thereof; but in tho present 
instanc tho persons of both slaves are de¬ 
stroyed, in such a manner that tho masters 
have no concern with it; nor have they left 
any thing in lieu thereof; and hence the 
blood of each must needs be of no account: 
—and so likewise in a wilful case; because 
each of them has perished at the time of his 
offence, without loaving any thing in lieu of 
his person, and in such a manner that the 
masters have no concern in it,—whence the 
blood of each must needs bo of no accoun in 
this instanco also. If one of the parties be 
a slave, and the other a freeman, then, in a 
case of misadventure, the freeman’s Akilas 
are responsible for tho value of the slave, 
which must bo paid to tho freeman’s heirs, 
whoso right is extinguished with respect to 
any thing beyond such value (as if, for in¬ 
stance, tho value of the Blave were one thou¬ 
sand dirms; in which caso the freeman’s 
heirs would be entitled to take, from his 
j Akilas, one thousand dirms, the remaining 
nine thousand of the freeman’s fine being 
remitted)because, in conformity with the 
tenets of Haneefa and Mohammed, the value 
of the slave is due from the freeman’s Akilas 
ns tho compensation for his [the slave’s] per¬ 
son, for which the Akilas are responsible ;— 
and of this tho freeman’s heirs are entitled 
to possess themselves, because it is (in effect) 
an equivalent for the slave but their right 
to any thing beyond the value of the slave 
drops, an tho slave has loft nothing behind 
him to answer such excess. If, on the con¬ 
trary, tho parties being a slave and a free¬ 
man, rush against each' other wilfully, the 
freeman’s Akilas arc accountable only for 
half tho value of the slave (a wilful caso 
only inducing half of the responsibility), 
which must bo paid to tho freeman’s heirs; 
for as, in this instance, a moiety of the fine 
for tho freeman was due from the slave, and 
lie left nothing except the half of his value 
(as above), they are therefore entitled to 
possess themselves of tho samo, and the re¬ 
mainder of tho half fine, beyond half the 
value of the slave, is remitted. 

The driver of an animal is responsible for 
any aceideM occasioned by its saddle, Ac., 

* Literally, “ goes for nothing.”—* The 
translator adopts tho phrase hero used in 
preference, as beings omewhat more elegant, 
and expressing tho sense of the author with 
equal correctness, 
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falling off. —If a person bo driving an animal 
along, and the animal’* saddle or load, or any 
thing else which may bo upon it, fall off, and 
kill a man, the driver is responsible, as having 
been guilty of a transgression, in neglecting 
to secure the load, or so forth, properly upon 
*'tho animal, for if it had been sufficiently 
secured, it could not have fallen off. 

Responsibility in the case of a string of 
camels. — -The person who leads a string of 
camels is responsible for any thing which 
they may tread down. If, therefore, the 
camels tread down a man, the line for him 
is due from the leader's Akilas, or, if they 
tread down property, he is to make compen¬ 
sation for the same; because it was his busi¬ 
ness to look to the camels, in the same man¬ 
ner as a driver; and as, where ho neglects 
so to do, he is guilty of transgression, and 
transgression occassions responsibility, ho is 
responsible accordingly but the respon¬ 
sibility for tho person rests with this Akilas, 
and that for the property with himself, us 
has been already explained, if there be a 
driver to the string, us well as a leader, the 
responsibility rests equally with both; be¬ 
cause, as the leader of one camel is the leader 
of the whole, so tho driver of one is tho driver 
of the whole, the halter of each being fastened 
to tho one immediately before him. This 
rule, however, obtains only where the driver 
is at the end of tlio w hole string ; for if ho 
be in the middle, and there lay hold of the 
halter of one of the camels, ho alone is re¬ 
sponsible with respect to such damage as 
may be occasioned by tho camels which come 
after him; because the leader at tho head of 
the whole cannot be said to lead those, on 
account of the string being thus interrupted; 
—-but both are equally responsible for any 
damage occasioned by the camels before him, 
since he drives those at the same time that 
he leads the others. 

If a person fasten a camel to a string of 
camels, with tho leader’s knowledge, and 
the camel so fastened tread down a man, the 
fine for him is due from the leader Akilas 
because it was in his power to have looked 
after and watched his camels, so as to pre¬ 
vent an additional one being joined to the 
string ; and in neglecting so to do he was 
guilty of a transgression; which occasions 
responsibility. Now the homicide, in this 
instance, is homicide by an intermediate 
cause ; and the fine for it therefore falls upon 
the Akilas, in the same manner as in a case 
of homicide by misadventure. But the 
leader’s Akilas are entitled afterwards to 
reimburse themselves by taking the amount 
of the fine from the Akilas of the person who 
fastened the additional camel to the string; 
because it was by his act that they became 
subjected to the payment of it; and the only 
reason why the responsibility did not fall 
upon them at the first is, that the act of fas¬ 
tening the additional camel was a sort of 
Creation of a cause, whereas the leading of 
the string is, in the eye of the law, equiva¬ 
lent to the actual commission of the homi¬ 


cide, the destruction having been occasioned 
by the leading of the string, not by fasten¬ 
ing the additional camel;—-and as the actual 
perpetration of the homicide is a thing of a 
more forcible nature than tho mere creation 
of the cause of it, tho responsibility conse¬ 
quently first falls upon tho Akilas of the 
loader. Laywers remark that what is here 
advanced (of the leader’s Akilas having 
recourse to the Akilas of the fastener) applies 
only to a case where tho additional camel 
was fastened to the string at a time when it 
was moving forwards; for as in this case, 
the fastener does, as it were, direct his camel 
to be led, ho therefore) impliedly assumes the 
responsibility for such damages as it may 
occasion but where the additional camel 
was fastened to the string at a time when it 
stood still, and the leader afterwards leads it 
on, and a man is trodden down by this 
additional camel, the responsibility rests 
with the leader’s Akilas, who are not entitled, 
in this oase, to reimburse themselves from 
the Akilas of tho fastener, because here tho 
leader appears to have led on tho camel of 
another without that other’s concurrence, as 
ho has not signified his consent either ex¬ 
pressly or by implication. 

.4 person is responsible for the damage 
occasioned by hunting his dog at anything.— 
If a person let slip* his dog, and drive him 
(that is, run after him), and tho dog, with¬ 
out stopping, destroy any thing, the respon¬ 
sibility for it vests with tho person who let 
him slip, the act of the dog lacing attributed 
to him because of his driving him ;—-whereas, 
if a person cast off his liawk, and drive her 
(as above) and she, without stopping, destroy 
any thing, she person who cast her off is not 
responaiblo.“ , (The reason of this distinction 
between a dog and a hawk is, that a quadru¬ 
ped is capable of being set on or driven, 
whereas a bird is not so,—-whence a regard 
is paid to the driving of tho one, but not of 
the other). 

But not unless he dr ice or encourage the 
dog, — -If, on tho contrary, a person Jet slip 
his dog without driving him (that is, with 
out running after him), and he destroy any 
thing without stopping, the person who let 
him slip is not responsible ; because, as the 
dog, in this instance, acts from his own op¬ 
tion, his act cannot be attributed to the per 
son who let him slip.—It is related as an 
opinion of Aboo Yoosaf that, in all those 
cases, the person who fast off the hawk or 
let slip the dog is to bo held responsible, out 
of a regard to the preservation of property. 
Mohammed also observes, in the Mabsoot 
that where a person lets slip or casts off any 
animal upon the highway, and the animal, 
without stopping, kills a man, the responsi¬ 
bility for the same rests upon the person who 
cast it off, or let it slip, whether he have 
driven it, or otherwise, the motion of the 


* Literally, give head to. (See Hunting, 
p. 624.) 
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animal being referred to the person who 
let him slip, so long as it continues to 
move on in a straight linebut that 
upon the animal turning off to the right 
or left, the effect of letting it slip termi¬ 
nates,—in other words, the person is no 
longer responsible in caso of any damage :— 
and the same rule also holds where the ani¬ 
mal stops, and then moves on of itself; for 
if, afterwards, anything be destroyed, there 
is no responsibility. 

Nor where he has let him slip at game .—* 

If a person let slip his dog at game, and the 
dog destroy any thing else, without stopping, 
yet the person who let him slip is not respon¬ 
sible, provided he did not drive (that is, run 
after) him; for as hunting is a thing un¬ 
limitedly lawful, and is not restricted to the 
condition of safety (it not being an exertion 
which can effect any other than the hunter 
himself), transgression (which is the occasion 
of responsibility) cannot bo established in 
this instance. If, on the contrary, a person 
let slip his dog oil the highway, and the dog 
destroy any thing without stopping, oompen 
sation must bo made by the person who let 
him slip ; because, although the occupancy 
of the highway be a matter of a neutral 
nature, still it is restricted to the condition 
of safety, as being an exertion affecting the I 
community; and the letting slip the dog, 
being an endangering of the safety of the 
highway, is therefore a transgression, and 
consequently induces responsibility. 

A man , casting off his animal on the high¬ 
way, is responsible for any depradation it 
may commit. —If a person cast off or set 
loose an animal on the highway, and the 
animal move straight on, and then, turning 
to the right or left, tread down corn, or so 
forth, the person who east it loose is respon¬ 
sible ; but not if there bo more roads than 
one. If, on the contrary, an animal break 
loose, and the , moving on of its own accord, 
kill a man, or tread down property, either 
by night or day, the owner is not respon¬ 
sible ; because the Prophet has so ordained : 
and also, because the fact of the animal can¬ 
not, in this ease, be attributed to the owner- 
since he neither cast it off nor drove it. 

For the eye of a goat an adequate compen¬ 
sation is due; and for the eye of a labouring 
animal a fourth of the value. —-If a person 
put out one of the eyes of a goat, he must 
compensate (not for any determinate part of 
the whole value, but meroly) for the defect 
thereby occasioned; because, as the only use 
of a goat is its milk or its flesh, not its labour 
nothing more can be required than merely 
the diminution occasioned in its value. Kor 
the eye, on the contrary, of an ox, a camel, 
a dromedary, an ass, or a horse, of whatever, 
description, a compensation mns tbe made of 
one fourth of the value ; because the Pro¬ 
phet has said, “ Kor the eye of every animal 
oxeopt a goat yet must pay a fourth of the 
value of the animal ;**—and also because, as 
the work of the animal cannot be performed 
but by means of four eyes (two of the animal, 


and two of his diriver), the animal may 
therefore be said to have four eyes,—‘whence 
a fourth of his value is due for the loss of 
one eye. 

Cases of damage occasioned by an animal , 
having a rider on its back. —If a person bo 
riding upon his beast on the highway, aifti 
another person strike or goad the beast, with¬ 
out the consent of the rider, so as to cause it 
to kill a man by kicking, or treading him 
down, or running over him, the responsibility 
rests upon tho person who so struck or goaded 
it, not upon the rider; because the former 
was the instigator of the animal’s art,which 
must therefore be referred to him ; and also, 
because this person is the producer of the 
cause of tho accident (for an animal naturally 
kicks upon being struck or goaded), and, as 
such, is guilty of a transgression, having 
goaded the beast without the rider’s consent; 
and as the rider has not in any respect trans¬ 
gressed, he [the. goaderl is therefore soley 
responsible.—-(If, however, the rider, at tho 
time of the other person striking or goading 
the beast, had stopped it in the highway, tho 
responsibility rests upon him and the guilder 
in equal shares, as in this ease he also has 
transgressed, in having stopped the animal 
upon the roml.)—If, on the contrary, the 
beast strike out at tin* person who goaded 
or struck him, as above, and lu* die of the 
kick, his blood is of no account, as he may 
be said to have slain himself. If, on the 
other hand, the beast throw his rider, and 
kill him, the fine for him is due from the 
Akilas of the goader or striker, he having 
transgressed in producing the cause of the 
accident. 

If a person be riding or stopping upon his 
beast on his own land, and another goad or 
strike the beast without the rider’s consent, 
and tho beast fly out and tread down a man, 
the responsibility rests upon the person who 
so goaded or struck it, and not upon tho 
rider, for the reasons before explained.—If, 
on the other hand, a person be riding upon 
his beast on tbe highway, or stopping upon 
it on his own land, and another goad or 
strike it by his desire, and it fly out and 
tread down a man, neither the rider nor the 
other are in any degree responsible:—tho 
latter is not so ; because his act of striking 
or goading the animal is in such a case tan¬ 
tamount to that of the rider himself;—nor 
is the former (the rider) so, as he has here 
authorized ail not to which he is perfectly 
competent, the goading of an animal being 
equivalent to driving it. But if the rider 
be moving along tho road upon his beast, 
and another then strike or goad it by his 
desire, and it tread down a man, both par¬ 
ties ave responsible in an equal degree, pro¬ 
vided the man was trodden down without 
the boast making any stop, because, in this 
ease, its motion is referred to both alike.* 


* A frivolous discussion, on this point, of 
considerable length is omitted by the trans¬ 
lator. 
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Or being led in hand .—-If a man bo lead¬ 
ing an animal, and another strike it, and it 
break away from the leader, and commit 
any damage without stopping, the person 
who struck it is responsible (and so likewise 
where the animal was driven by any person, 
instead of boing led); because as the break¬ 
ing away of the animal was owing to the act 
of the striker, any accident that may ensue 
is referred to him. 

A person wantonly striking an animal , so 
as to occasion mischief, is responsible. —-If 
the striker, in the examples hero recited, be 
a slave, ho is responsible in his person for 
any damage which may ensue;—or, if ho be 
an infant, the responsibility (for property 
destroyed, or for any personal injury short 
of a Mawziha wound) lies against his estate 
becauso slaves and infants are liable to bo 
proseoutod for their acts. 

And so likewise , a person who sets any • 
thing in the highway , which renders the 
animal mischievous, —If a beast be struck 
by any thing which a person may have set in 
the highway - and fly out, and kill a man, 
the responsibility rests with the persou who 
placed the thing there ; for as lie transgressed 
in so doing, the striking is therefore referred 
to him, the cause being in offcct the same 
if ho had himsolf struck the animal. 


OH APT MU IV. 


OF OFFENCES COMMITTED BY OR UTON 
SLAVES. 

[This subject has been omitted in consequence 
of the abolition of slavery •] 


BOOK LT. 

OF MAWAKIL, OR TUB LEVYING OF FINES 

Definition of terms — Mawakil is the 
plural of Makola, signifying a Deyit, or fine 
of blood; and Akilas are those who pay the 
flne, which is termed Akkil and Mawakil, 
because it restrains men from shedding 
blood,—Akkil (among a variety of othor 
senses) meaning restraint. 

(This is also omitted , as it is comprised in the 
Penal Code , tic.) 


BOOK LI I, 

OF WASAYA, OR WILLS. 

Definition of the terms used in wills.— 
Wasaya is the plural of Waseoat.—Wasoeat 
means an endowment with the property of 
any thing after death,—as if one person 
should say to another, ** give this article of 
mtae, after my death , to a particular per- 
son.”—*The thing so given is termed the 


Moose be hee, or legacy;—-the person who 
wills that it be given is denominated the 
Mawseo, or testator; the person in whoso 
favour the will is made is called the Mnosee 
le hoo, or legatee;—and the person appointed 
to carry the will into execution is called the 
Waseo, or executor. 

Chap. I.—Of Wilis that are legal, and 
Wills that are laudable ; and of the 
Retractation of Wills. 

Chap. II.—Of the Bequest of a Third of 
the Estate. 

Chap. III.—Of Emancipation upon a 
Deathbed ; and of Wills relative to 
Emancipation. 

Chap. IV.—Of Wills in favour of Kins¬ 
men, and othor Connections. 

Chap. V.—Of Usufructuary Wills. 

Chap. VI.—Of Wills made by Zinttnees. 

Chap. VII.—Of Axocutors, and their 
Powers. 

Chap. Vtir.— Of Evidence with respect 
to Wills. 

CHAPTER I. 

OF WILLS THAT ARE LEGAL, AND WILLS 
THAT AUK LAUDABLE ; AND OF THE RE¬ 
TRACTATION OF WILLS. 

Wills arc lawful and valid, —Wills arc 
lawful, on a favourable construction. Ano- 
logy would suggest that they are unlawful ; 
because a bequest signifies an endowment 
with a thing in a way which occasions such 
endowment to be referred to a time when the 
property has become void in the proprietor 
[the testator]and as an endowment with 
reference to a future period (as if a porson 
were to say to another, “ I constitute you 
proprietor of this article on the morrow”), 
is unlawful, supposings, oven, that the donor’s 
property in the article still continues to exist 
at that time, it follows that the suspension of 
the deed to a period when the property is 
null and void (as at tho decease of the party), 
is unlawful, a fortiori. Tho reasons, how¬ 
ever, for a more favourable construction, in 
this particular, are twofold.— -First, there 
is an indispensable necessity that man should 
havo tho power of making bequests; for 
man from the delusion of his hopes, is im¬ 
provident, and deficient in practice; but 
when sickness invades him he becomes 
alarmed, and afraid of death. At that 
period, therefore, ho stands in need of com¬ 
pensating for his deficiencies by moans of his 
property;—and this in such a manner, that 
if he should die of that illnoss, his objects 
(namely, compensation for his deficiencies, 
and merit in a future state) may be obtained, 
—or, on tho other hand, if ho should recover, 
that he may apply the said property to his 
wants;—and as these objects are attainable 
by giving a legal validity to wills, they are 
therefore ordained to be lawful*— Secondly, 


* In this place are stated an objection and 
reply, which the translator has omitted in 
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wills are declared to be lawful in the Koran 
and the traditions ; and all our doctors, more¬ 
over, have concurred in this opinion. 

To the extent of a third of the testator's 
property. —Ik a person make a will in favour 
of a stranger, to the amount of a third of his 
property, it is valid, although the heirs of 
the testator should not bo consenting thereto ; 
for it is so recorded in the traditions. 

But not to any further extent .—A bequest 

to any amount exceeding the third of the 
testator’s property is not valid. In proof of 
this the following tradition is quoted, as 
dolivercd by Abce Vekass,. “ In the year of 
the conquest of Mecca, being taken so ex¬ 
tremely ill that my life was despaired of, the 
Prophet of God came to pay mo a visit. of 
consolation, I told him, that, by the blessing 
of God having a great estate, but no heirs 
except one daughter, I wished to know if I 
might dispose of it ALL by will.” Ho replied, 
‘No ! 1 and when I severally interrogated him 
‘if I might leave two thirds, or one half ; 
he also replied in the negative; -but when I 
asked ‘if I might leave a third’, ho answered, 
‘Yes, you may leave a third of your pro¬ 
perty by will; but a third part, to be uis- 
posed of by will, is a groat portion ; and it 
is bettor you should leave your heirs rich, 
than in a state of poverty, which might 
obligo them to beg of others. —Besides, 
the right of the testator’s heirs is connected 
with his property; for when ho is in his last 
illness he has no further use for it ; ana as 
this is the cause of the title to it becoming 
null and void in him, and vesting m the 
heirs, their right therefore, at that period, 
becomes connected with it accordingly, ihis 
right, however, is not recognized by the law, 
with respect to a stranger, to the exte^t of 
one third of the estate, in order that the 
tostator may bo enabled, by bequeathing a 
third of his property out of his family, to 
atone for his past deficiencies, as before m n- 
tioned. With respect to the heirs themselves 
on the contrary, this connexion of right is, 
recognized to the extent of the whole of the 
testator’s property (whence it is that if a 
person should dispose of a third of his pro¬ 
perty to a part of the heirs, it would not be 
valid); for if no regard were paid to tho 
connexion of their right with the whole of 
the property, with rospect to themselves, so 
as to legalize the bequeathing a third. of it 
to a part of them, in that case the object of 
a will (namely, a compensation for defi¬ 
ciencies) might not be attended to, as it is 


the text, in order to avoid an interrup¬ 
tion of the subject.- Viz. 

“Objection.— If the right of property in 
the proprietor become extinct at his decease, 
how can his act of endowment be then valid ? 

“Reply.— His right of property is ac¬ 
counted to endure at that time from necessity, 
— in the same manner as holds with respect 
to executing the funeral rites, or discharging 
the debts of the dead,” 


possible that the testator, instead of includ¬ 
ing the whole of the heirs, might leave the 
third only to a select part of them; and this 
would be an injury to tho others, and would 
consequently induce a breach of tho tics of 
kindred, which is unlawful. 

Unless by the consent of the heirs It is 
to be observed, however, that although a 
will, bequeathing more than a third of the 
testator’s property, be not lawful, yet if the 
heirs, being arrived at tho age of maturity, 
should givo their consent to it, after the 
death of tho testator, it then becomes valid; 
for the objection to its validity is founded 
merely on a regard to their right, and there¬ 
fore does not operate any longer, after they 
themselves agree to forego such right. Their 
consent, indeed, during tho lifetime of the 
testator, is not regarded; for as this is an 
assent previous to tho establishment of their 
right, they are therefore at liberty to annul 
it upon the death of tho tostator. It is 
otherwise where the consent is given after 
that event; for as this is an assent sub¬ 
sequent to the establishment of their right 
they are not afterwards at liberty to annul 
it. 

A bequest to an heir is not valid unless con¬ 
firmed by the other heirs.— Where a person 
makes a will in favour of part of his heirs, 
the samo rulo holds as in the case of bequeath¬ 
ing more than a third to a strangerin 
other words, tho deed is not valid, unless 
the other heirs give their consent to the dis¬ 
position after tho death of tho tostator; and 
their consent provious to his death will 
have no effect. It is to be observed that, 
in every instance where a will is rendered 
valid by the oonsent of the heirs, the lega¬ 
tee derives his property from the testator, 
not from the heirs. This is the opinion of 
our doctors. Shafei maintains that he derives 
his property from the heirs. The opinion of 
our doctors is approved ; for the will of the 
tostator is the occasion of the property, the 
consent of tho heirs being only the removal 
of a bar ; and as the law lias regard to the 
cause, not to the removal of a bar, tho pro¬ 
perty is therefore derived from tho tostator, 
not from the heirs (whence it is that seisin 
is not requisite ;* for if the property were 
derived from the heirs, seisin would bo requi¬ 
site ; because the transfer of property from 
a living proprietor, without receiving any 
thing in return, is in effect a gilt, to the 
establishment of which the seisin of the 
donee is a necessary condition); in the same 
manner as where a pawner sells the pawn 
in which case the ratification of tho deed of 
sale rests entirely on the pawnee, and “ JJ 6 
give his consent, the sale is valid, and the 
purchaser derives his property in the article 
sold from the pawner, not from the pawnee. 

A bequest to a person from whom the team- 

* Meaning, “the testator’s taking posses¬ 
sion of the bequest is not requisite for ttiB 
establishment of his right in it,”. 
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tor had received a mortal wound is not valid t 
—If a person make a bequest in favour of 
another from whom lie has received a mortal 
wound, it is not valid; whether the murderer 
be one of his heirs, or a, stranger, or whether 
he may have wounded hijn wilfully or by 
misadventure, provided lie be the actual 
perpetrator of the deed ; because it is re¬ 
corded in the traditions, that “there is no 
legacy for a murderer;” and also, because, 
as the person who gave the wound has 
hastened the death of the testator, lie is, by 
way of punishment, excluded from the 
benefit of the will, in the same manner as a 
person under similar circumstances is ex¬ 
cluded from inheritance. 

And if a legatee slay his testator , the be¬ 
quest in his favour is void. —Ho likewise, 
where a man, having made a bequest in 
favour of a particular person, is afterwards 
killed by that person, such bequest is in¬ 
valid.—If, however, in those cases, the heirs 
should give their consent, the bequest then 
becomes valid, according to Haneefa and 
Mohammed.—-Aboo Yoosaf is of a contrary 
opinion ; because the offence of the mur¬ 
derer, which is the cause of the invalidity of 
the will, still exists.—The arguments of 
Haneefa and Mohammed upon this point are 
twofold.— First, the defect in the validity 
of the will; with respect to the murderer, is 
on account of the right of the heirs ; because 
the advantage of such defect results to 
them, as in the case of exclusion from in¬ 
heritance.— Secondly. the defect in the 
validity of the bequest, as made in favour of 
the murderer, is owing to the heirs with¬ 
holding their consent, in the same manner 
as in the case of a will in favour of part of 
the heirs; and consequently, as the consent 
of the remaining heirs, in that instance, 
establishes the validity of the will, it follow ; 
that the consent of the heirs at large must 
have the same effect in the case in ques¬ 
tion. 

A bequest to a part of the heirs is not 
valid. — If a man make a bequest in favour 
of a part of his heirs, it is not valid; be¬ 
cause of a traditional saying of the Prophet, 
“God has allotted to every heir his particu¬ 
lar rightand also, because a will in favour 
of a part of the heirs is an injury to the rest; 
and therefore, if it were deemed legal, would 
induce a breach of the ties of kindred.—'Be¬ 
sides, it is said, in the traditions, “a bequest 
to particular heirs is unjust.”—It is to he 
observed that in judging whether the legatee 
be an heir, or otherwise, regard is paid to 
the time of the testator’s death, not to the 
period of making the will; because the 
efficacy of the will is established after the 
death of the testator.—(The gift of a dying 
person* is in this respect of the same nature 
with a legacy, both being the same in effect 


and is therefore executed to the amount of 
a third of the property.)—If, on the con. 
(rary, a dying person make an acknowledg¬ 
ment in favour of a part of his heirs, regrd 
is paid to the time of such acknowledgment; 
because the acknowledgment of a dying per¬ 
son is an immediate and complete act of his 
own, and has not any reference to a future 
period and such being the case, it follows 
that it is not valid in favour of any who 
were actually heirs at the time of making 
it,—and that it is valid with respect to such 
as were not heirs at that time ; although 
they should become so afterwards;—as 
where, for instance, a person makes an ac¬ 
knowledgment in favour of his child, who is 
a slave, and the child recovers his freedom 
before the death of the father; in which 
case the acknowledgment so made is valid, 
notwithstanding the child, by the recovery 
of his freedom, became one of his father’s 
heirs; for as, at the time of the acknow- 
ledgment, ho was not an heir,* any acknow- 
ledgment made in his favour was virtually 
made in favour of his master, who was a 
strangorand the validity of the acknow 
ledgment being once established, it does not 
afterwards admit of being annulled from the 
circumstance of the child’s becoming an 
hcair.—It is to be observed, however, that 
although a bequest in favour of a part of the 
heirs be not valid, yet it is rendered so by 
their consent, as was already mentioned. — 
If, moreover, a part should give their con- 
sent, and part withhold it, the bequest then 
becomes valid in proportion to the amount of 
the shares of those who consent, and invalid 
in proportion to the amount of the shares of 
the othrs. 

Bequests are valid between Mussulmans 
and Zimmees.— The bequest of a Mussul¬ 
man in favour of a Zimmee or of a Zimraee 
in favour of a Mussulman, is valid, the 
former, because God has said, in the Koran, 
“Ye are not prohibited, O believers, 

FROM ACTS OF BENEVOLENCE TOWARDS THOSE 
WHO SUBJECT THEMSELVES TO YOU, AND 
REFRAIN FROM BATTLES AND CONTENTIONS 
- -and the latter, because Zimmees, in virtue 
of their compact with the Mussulmans, are 
considered in tho same light with them in 
all temporal concerns; and as, on this prin¬ 
ciple, an intercourse of good offices towards 
oach other is held lawful during life, they 
aro therefore in the same manner permitted 
to extend beyond the grave.—It is related 
in the Jama Saghecr that a will in favour of 
an hostile infidel is not valid, as God has 
prohibited, in the Koran, the exercise of 
benevolence towards them. 

The acceptance or rejection of them is not 
determined until after the death of the testa¬ 
tor. —‘The acceptance or rejection of a bequest 
is not established until after the death of the 
testator; for as the bequest does not take 


* Arab, Mareez. Literally, sick,—but al¬ 
ways (in the language of the law) meaning, 
%ck of a mortal illness,” 


* A slave cannot possess any right of in¬ 
heritance. 
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effect before that event, those cannot bo pre¬ 
viously regarded.—-Hence the acceptance or 
rejection during tho lifo of the testator has 
no effect, in tho same manner as an accept- 
anee declarod before the existence of a con¬ 
tract.—If, therefore, a legatee accept a 
bequest after tho death of the testator, it is 
valid, notwithstanding ho may have rejected 
it during his lifetime. 

It is laudable to avoid making them where 
the heirs are poor. —-It is preferable and 
most advisable not bo leave legacies, if tho 
heirs bo poor, and their particular portions 
not such as to enrich them; because this 
manifests benevolence to tho heirs, who have 
a superior claim to it from the relation in 
which they stand, God having declared, in 
tho Koran, “Tub exertions of gene¬ 
rosity TOWARDS RELATIONS IS MORE LAUD¬ 
ABLE than towards stranoers.” —-Be¬ 
sides, in this an observance of twoo claims is 
maintained, namely, that of poverty and 
consanguinity. If, on tlio contrary, the 
heirs bo rich or tho particular portions 
assigned to them bo such as to enrich them, 
it is most advisable to leave something short 
of a third of tho estate in legacies, as a 
legacy to a stranger is an act of charity, 
whereas the bestowal of tho whole upon tho 
heirs is a gift; and the former is more laud¬ 
able than the latter, being calculated to 
gain the favour and good will of God. 
Some have said that in such case the pro¬ 
prietor is under no restraint, but is perfectly 
at liberty to make a will in favour of 
strangers, or to suffer tho whole to pass to 
tho heirs, as each has its particular merit, 
tho first being an act of generosity, and tho 
second an obcdicne to tho dictates of 
natural affection. 

The legatee becomes proprietor of the. 
legacy by his acceptance of it .—The pro¬ 

perty of a legatee in a legacy is established 
by liis acceptance of it. differ is of opinion 
that a legacy is like an inheritance ; be¬ 
cause tho legatee acquired tho property by 
transition from, and succession to tho tes¬ 
tator, in tho same manor as an heir 
acquires it by succession to and doscent from 
tho last possessor ; and therefore his accept¬ 
ance is not necessary towards tho establish¬ 
ment of tho property, in the same manner 
as holds in tho case of inheritance.—Our 
doctors, on the contrary, argue that a legacy 
establishes tho property in the legatee do 
novo, and does not vest by succession and 
descent as in the case of inheritance 
(whence it is that a legatee cannot reject 
tho legacy on account of any defoot; in 
other words, if a person, having purchased 
a slave, for example, should bequeath him 
to another, and the legatee, after the death 
of the testator, discover tho Rlavo to have 
some fault or defect, it would no, on this 
account, be in his power to return him to 
the seller, as an heir, in a similar case, 
would be entitled to doand likewise, that 
nothing can bo returned to a legatee on 
aooount of a defeot; in other words, if a 


person should bequeath his whole estate by 
will, and afterwards sell something belong¬ 
ing to it, and the buyer discover a dofeot in 
thtf’samo, still ho would not have tho power 
of returning it to tho legatee, whereas he 
might to an heir);—-and such being the case, 
it rests, therefore, entirely on his accept¬ 
ance, as no person can be made proprietor ol 
any tiling against his will. Inheritance, 
on tho contrary, is a succession (whence it is 
that the rules above mentioned have effect 
in it); and an heir is therefore, as it were, 
forcibly put in possession of his inheritance, 
by tho especial ordinance of tho law, to 
validity of it not being suspended on his 
acceptance or consent. 

Which may be either expressed or im¬ 
plied. —-It is to be observed that acceptance 
in cases of bequost, is of two kinds.— 
I. Express, which neods not to be ex¬ 
plained.—-II. Implied, which is where tho 
legatee dios without having either declared 
his acceptance or refusal; for this also is in 
accptanco in effect; because tho bequost as 
rendered complete on tho part of the testator 
by his death (in other words, it cannot bo 
rescinded after that event); and as it was 
suspeded in its effect puroly in deference 
to his right of rejection, it of course falls 
into his property upon his demise ;—in tho 
same manner as hold in a case of salo with 
a reserve of option to the purchaser; in 
which instance, if the purchaser die without 
formally signifying his assent to the sale, it 
is then regarded as complete, and tho artiolo 
sold is considered as part of his estate. 

Bequest by an insolvent person is void,— 
[f a person deeply involved in debt bequeath 
any legacies, such bequest is unlawful and 
of no effect; because debts have a preference 
to bequests, as tho discharge of debts is an 
absolute duty, whereas bequests are gratuit¬ 
ous and voluntary; and that which is most 
indispensable must bo first considered. If, 
however, tho creditors of tho deceased relin¬ 
quish their claims, tho bequest is then valid, 
the obstacle to it being removed, and tho 
legatee being supposed to stand in need of 
his legacy. 

And so likewise by an infant —’Bequest 
by an infant is not valid. Shafei maintains 
that it is valid, provided it be made to a dis¬ 
creet and advisable purpose; because Omar 
confirmed the will of a Yaffai (that is, a 
boy who has nearly readied the ago of matu¬ 
rity) ; and also, because in the oxeoution of 
it a degreo of advantage results to the in¬ 
fant, inasmuch as he acquires the merit of 
tho deed,—-whereas in the annulment of 
it ho is deprived of all advantage. The 
arguments of our doctors, in support of their 
opinion upont his point, are two fold.— First, 
a will is a voluntary act, concerning which 
an infant has not a capacity of forming a 
proper judgment. Secondly, tho declara¬ 
tion of an infnt is not of a binding nature ; 
but if the validity of a bequest by such 
wore admitted, that effect would follow of 
course.—With regard to tlio tradition of 
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Omar, tho term Yaffai, there used, must bo 
understood to mean a person just arrived at 
the age of maturity, or, “tho will of the 
Yaffai” relates merely to tho celebration 
of his obsequies, which is lawful in the 
opinion of our doctors. Besides, tho annul¬ 
ment of the will is advantageous to tho 
infant, since in allowing his property to pass 
to the heirs the rights of natural affection 
are maintained, .as belbr mentioned. With 
respect to the assertion of fcffiafei, that “in 
the execution of tho will an advantage re¬ 
sults to tho infant,” it may bo replied that 
the point to bo attended to, in case of 
advantage or Joss, is the immediate ten¬ 
dency of any act or deed, and not what may 
eventually result from it ; in other words, if 
the deed itself, in its immediate tendency, 
produce advantage, tho execution of it on 
account of tho infant is preferable; but in 
the case here considered tho deed (that is, 
the bequest), in its immediato tendency, 
leads to a loss of property, although even¬ 
tually the infant have an advantage, tlic 
bequest having been made with a view to 
obtain merit in the eye of (lop ; and since 
the bequest of the infant, in its immediato 
tendency, occasions a loss, it is not valid;- 
in the same manner as holds in case of a 
divorce ; in other words, if an infant divorce 
his wife, or his guardian do so on his behalf, 
it is not binding, notwithstanding a divorce 
may on many occasions bo attended with 
advantage,- as where an infant, having a 
wife who is poor, wishes to divorce her, and 
marry her sister, who is rich and handsome 
— In short, bequest by an infant is invalid, 
accordng to our doctors;—and in the same 
manner, if an infant shoud make a will, 
and die after he had attained to maturity, 
the will is not valid, as having been made 
at a time when he was unqualified for such 
an act; and ro likewise, if an infant should 
say, “ It is my will, whenever I reach the 
age of maturity, that a third of my estate 
be considered as a legacy in favour of a par¬ 
ticular person,” the will is not valid; be¬ 
cause an infant, being unqualified, is not 
competent to make a will that shall bo 
deemed valid immediately; or that can bo 
rendered so by being suspended to a future 
period ; in the same manner as he is inca¬ 
pable of divorce or emancipation. It is 
otherwise with respect to a slave or a 
Mokatib; for they possess a complete com¬ 
petency, obstructed merely by the right of 
their master; and therefore all their acts 
(such as divorce, bequest, or so forth) are 
perfectly valid if referred to a period when 
that bar no longer exists; as where a slave 
(for instance) says “I declare my wife to be 
divorced whenever I am free.” 

Or a Mokatib .—Bequest by a Mokatib is 
not valid, notwithstanding he leave effects 
sufficient to discharge his covenanted ran. 
Bora ; because the property of a Mokatib is not 
a fit subject of gratuitous acts. Some assert 
that this is according to Kaneefa; but that 
the two disciples hold a ontrary opinion. 


A bequest of (or in favour of) a foetus in 
the womb is valid .—A wilt, in favour of a 
foetus in the womb, and a will bequeathing 
a foetus, are both valid, provided the birth 
happen ill loss than six months from the 
date of the will. Tho ground on which to 
first caso proceeds is, that a legacy is, in a 
manner, a succession to property ; and as a 
foetus is capable to succeed in tho caso of 
inheritance, it is so likewise in the caso of 
a legacy, that being analogous to inherit¬ 
ance. If, however, tho legatee should re¬ 
ject the legacy, it is rejected accordingly, as 
a bequest bears also tho sense of a endow¬ 
ment, which may be declined. It is different 
with inheritance, as that is purely a succes¬ 
sion, and is not annulled by the rejection of 
the heir.—Gift, moreover, differs from be 
quest, it not being (like bequest) admitted 
in favour of a foetus; for gift is purely an 
endowment; and no person can endow a 
foetus with any thing. The ground, on the 
other hands, on which tho second case pro¬ 
ceeds is, that the existence of tho foetus is 
understood at the period of making tho will ; 
and ns tho legacy of things not yet in being 
(such as the fruit a tree may hereafter 
yield) is valid, it follows that a legacy ot a 
thing actually existing is valid a fortiori. 

A female slave may be bequeathed with the 
exception of her progeny. —a person be¬ 
queath a female slave, and except tho off¬ 
spring of her womb, both the bequest and 
the exception arc valid. The bequest is 

valid, because the words “ female slave ” 

do not include the offspring. As, however, 

in tho bequest of a female slave, her off¬ 

spring is included dependency, wore tho 
bequest is absolute, it follows that where a 
slave is bequeathed with an exception of her 
offspring, such bequest is valid. Tho excep¬ 
tion also is valid ; because as it is permitted 
to bequeath a foetus in the womb, it is also 
allowable to except it from a legacy; for it 
is a rule that whatever is in itself capable of 
being tho subject of a deed may also bo 
excepted from that deed; and vice versa. 
Besides, tho acceptance of the legatee is 
suspended until the death of the tostator; 
and the annulment of the declaration, pre¬ 
vious to the acceptance is valid, as in a 
case of sale for instance. 

A bequest is rescinded by the express de¬ 
claration of the testator; or by any act on 
his part implying his retractation. — Upon 
the testator either expressly rescinding his 
bequest (as if he were to say, “ I retract 
what I had bequeathed”), or performing any 
act which argues his having rescinded it, 
retractation is established. It is established, 
in the former instance, ovidently; and so 
likewise in the latter; for as acts are de¬ 
monstrative of the inclination as much as 
express words, they are consequently equi¬ 
valent thereto.—It is to be observed, that if 
the testator perform, upon the article he 
had bequeathed, any act which, when per¬ 
formed on the property of another, is the 
cause of terminating the right of the pro- 
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priotor (such as the slaughter of a goat, or 
the flaying, roasting, or boiling of it, the j 
fabrication of a vessel from a pioco of cop¬ 
per, the grinding wheat into flour, or the 
fabrication of a sword from iron),—-such act 
is a retractation of the bequest. If, also, he 
perform upon it any act creating an addi¬ 
tion to the legacy, and this addition bo so 
connected, that the legacy cannot be sepa¬ 
rately delivered (as where a person be¬ 
queaths the flour of wheat, and afrerwards 
mixes it with oil,—or a piece of ground, and 
afterwards erects a building on it,—or un¬ 
dressed cotton, and afterwards dresses it,— 
or a piece of cloth, and afterwards lines or 
covers a gown with it),—-such act is a re¬ 
tractation of the bequest. It is otherwise 
with respect to plastering tho wall of a be¬ 
queathed house, or undermining tho foun- 
action of it; for thesefets do not indicate a 
retractation of tho bequest, as they affect 
the legacy in its dependencies only. 

Or which extinguishes his properly in the 
legacy .— Every act or deed which occasions 
an extinction of the property of tho testator 
is a retractation from his bequest (as where 
for instance, a testator sells the article ho 
had bequeathed, and afterwards purchases it, 

—or gives it to some person, and afterwards 
retracts tho gift),—*and consequently, the 
legacy docs not go to the legatee after his 
[the testator’s] decease :—because a will can 
hold good only with respect to tho testator’s 
property ; and therefore, upon his property 
being extinguished, tho bequest becomes 
null of course, ([t is to be observed that 
the washing of a bequeathed garment is not 
a retractation from the bequest; on the con¬ 
trary, it is rather a confirmation of it, as it 
is a custom to wash garments before they are 
given to any person). 

The testator^ denying his bequest is not a 
retractation ofit.~~ If a testator deny liis 
bequest, and the legatee produce witnesses 
to prove it, there is in that case a difference 
of opinion among our doctors;—for accord¬ 
ing to Mohammed this is not a retractation ; 

—whereas Aboo Yoosaf maintains that it is 
so, because retractation signifies tho testator 
negativing his bequest at the present time ; 
and as the denial is a negative applying 
both to the present and to the past, it there¬ 
fore amounts to a retractations a fortiori. 
The argument of Mohammed is, that the 
denial of a bequest signifies tho putting a 
negative upon it with respect to the past, 
of which its being negatived with respect 
to the present is a consequence ; and upon 
the bequest being proved, by witnesses, to 
exist at present, tho enial is’ of no effect. 
Another argument is, that ns a retractation 
implies tho former existence of a will, and 
tho present annihilation of it, and denial 
(on the other hand) disavows both the former 
and tho present existence of it, there is 
therefore an evident difference between a 
retractation and a denial; whenoo the latter 
ought not to be considered in the light of the 
former;—and accordingly, denial not being 


a retractation, if a husband deny his 
manage, and the wife bring witnesses to 
prove it, still a separation docs not take 
place between them. 

Nor his declaring it unlawful or usurious . 
—If a testator declare tho will ho has made 
in favour of a particular person to be unlaw¬ 
ful or usurious, this is not a retractation, 
because the specification of it under the 
description of illegality or usury is a plain 
proof that the subject of tho description 
(namely, the will) does actually exist. The 
case would bo different if he should declare 
tho will to bo null; for that is evidently a 
rctractolon; because, as a thing which is 
null is non-existent, the description of null 
evinces that tho thing so described no longer 
exists. It is otherwise with tho description 
of unlawful; for that indicates a continu¬ 
ance of tho existence, as illegality cannot 
apply to a nonenifcy. 

Or desiring the execution of it to be de* 
ferred .—If a testator Rhould desire that the 
execution of his will bo suspended for some 
time after his death, this is not a retracta¬ 
tion. If, on tho contrary, he say “I depart 
from my will’* he is then held to have re¬ 
tracted it. 

A bequest to one person is annulled by a 
subsequent bequest of the same article to an- 
other.— Tf a person say, “I will that a par¬ 
ticular slave, which I formerly bequeathed 
to Zeyd, be given as a Iegaoy to Amroo,” in 
that case a retractation from tho first will is 
established, as the tenor of his speech evi¬ 
dently shows that it was not his intention 
they should both partake of the legacy. It 
is otherwise where a person first leaves a 
particular article to one man, and then 
leaves tho same thing to another;—as if he 
should say, “I will that this thing be given 
to Zeyd,” and afterwards make a bequest of 
the same thing in favour of Amroo;—*for 
in that case retractation of the first will 
does not take place; the subject being 
capable of division, and tho separate sen¬ 
tences bearing that construction. 

Unless that other be not than alive .— If a 
person say, ‘the slave which I formerly left 
to Zeyd I now bequeath to Amroo,” and at 
that time Amroo bo not alive, the first will, 
in favour of Zeyd, holds good for that was 
annulled only on account of the legacy hav¬ 
ing boon completely devised to Amroo ; and 
upon this no longer remaining in force, be¬ 
cause of Amroo’s death, the first will reverts. 
—If, on tho contrary, Amroo be alive at the 
time of the bequest in his favour, and after¬ 
wards die before the testator, the legacy (the 
slave) in that case passes to the heirs, both 
bequests being void,—tho first, because of 
the retractation,—and the last, because of 
the death of the legatee previous to that of 
the testator. 
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CHAPTER II. 

CONCERNING THE BEQUEST OF A THIRD OF 
TnE ESTATE. 

Case of a person bequeathing two thirds of 
his property to two persons respectively .—■ 
If a person bequeath a third of his property 
to one man, and a third to another, and the 
heirs refuse their consent to the execution of 
both bequests, one third is in that case 
divided equally between the two legatees ; 
for where the will exceeds a third of the 
estate, and the heirs refuse their consent to 
the execution of the whole, it is then re¬ 
stricted to one third, as has been already 
explained; and as, in the present instance, 
the right of the both claimants is equally good 
and the third is capable of division, it is 
therefore divided equally between them. 

Or a third to one and a sixth to the other. 
—If a man bequeath a third of liis property 
to one person and a sixth to another, and the 
heirs refuse to eonflrm iho whole, in that 
case one third of the property is to be 
divided between the legatees in three equal 
lots, two to tho legatee of the third, and ono 
to the legatee of the sixth; because the 
bequest does not. hold good for any thing 
beyond one third; and as both the legatees 
lay their claims on equally good ground, and 
it is impossible to discharge their demands 
(namely, a third and a sixth) with ono third 
only, that is therefore shared bctwoe.n them 
in proportion to their respective claims, in 
the same manner as is practised with cre¬ 
ditors, in discharging the debts of a person 
who dies insolvent. Here, moreover, the 
right of one legatee is to a sixth, and that of 
the other to a third : and as a third is twice 
the amount of a sixth, the third is therefore 
divided between the claimants in three 
shares, two shares going to the one, and one 
share to the other. 

Cases of Mohabat wills,— —■(* A will by 
way of Mohabat, on a deathbed, is tho same 
in effect as a bequest of property, and is 
therefore executed to any amount not ex¬ 
ceeding a third of the tostaor’s estate. (Mo- 
babat literally signifies a gift. In the lan¬ 
guage of the law it means a fight interwoven 
in some compact or deed, as if a person should 
sell part of his property to another at an in¬ 
ferior value.) 

If a person, having two slaves, ono esti¬ 
mated at thirty dims, and the other at sixty, 
should on his deathbed will that tho slave 


* Tho whole passage within the crochets 
seems to be an interpolation of Molovees 
employed in the composition of the Persian 
version of the Hedaya, as tho translator has 
consulted various Arabic copies, without find¬ 
ing it in any of them. It may possibly have 
been inserted in some copies of the work in 
the manner of marginal illustrations, which 
induced tho Molovees to give it a place in 
the text. 


worth thirty dirms be sold to Zeyd for ton 
and that tho other worth sixty, bo sold to 
Omar for twenty,— in that case Zeyd obtains 
a Mohabat of twenty dirms, and Omar a 
Mohabat of forty dirms ; and this is what is 
denominated a will by Mohabat. But if the 
testator should not be possessed of any othor 
property than these two slaves, and the heirs 
refuse to ratify the will, in that case the 
Mohabat is executed only in the proportion 
of a third. Now the whole of the property 
is ninoty dirms, that being the aggregate 
value of the two slaves ; ono third of that 
therefore (being thirty dirm), is divided 
into three shares, two of which are given 
in Mohabat to Omar, and ono to Zeyd; that 
is, the slave worth sixty dirms is sold to 
Omar for forty, and the other, worth thirty, 
to Zeyd, for twenty. 

If a person, having two slaves one valued 
at thirty dirms, and the other at sixty, should 
on his deathbed emancipate both, such manu¬ 
mission is in effect a bequest. If, therefore, 
the person in question leave no other pro¬ 
perty than these two slaves, and the heirs 
refuse their consent to the emancipation, it 
takes effect in the proportion of one third; 
that is to say, each of the slaves is rendered 
free in one third of his value, and must earn 
the freedom of the remaining two thirds by 
emancipatory labour. 

And bequests of specific sums of money.— 
If a person bequeath a particular number of 
dirms without specifying the relative pro¬ 
portion they hear to his estate,— such as a 
half, a third, a fourth, or tho like,—it is 
valid, lnit is executed only to the extent of 
a third of his whole property, unless tho 
hairs bo willing to confirm the whole. Thus 
if a person, having only ninety dirms, should 
bequeath thirty to Zeyd, and sixty to Omar, 
and the heirs refuse tlieir assent to it, in that, 
case the sum of two legacies is reduced 
to thirty dirms, of which Zeyd receives ten 
and Omar twenty.) 

Case of a person bequeathing the whole of 
his estate to one , and then a third of it to 
another .— If a person first bequeath the 
whole of his estate to one man, and then a 
third of it to another,* and tho heirs refuse 
their assent, in that case one third of his 
estate is divided into four shares, of which 
three are given to the legatee of the whole 
and ono to the legatee of the third. This 
is according to tho two disciples. Hanoefa 
alleges that the third of the estate must be 
divided equally between the two legatees; 
for in his opinion, when a legacy is extended 
beyond a third, the excess is of no weight 
in the determination. . The argument of the 
two disciples is, that the testator has two 
objects in view; for first, he designs that 


* This supposes the testator, first, to say, 
“ I bequeath the whole of my property to 
Zeyd” (for instance), and again at some 
future time, “I bequeath a third of my 
property to Amroo,*! 
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each of the legatees shall receive the whole 
of his legacy; and secondly, that a supe¬ 
riority of the one over the other shall be 
maintained. Now the attainment of the j 
first of these objects is impossible, because 
of the right of the heirs, and is, indeed, in 
itself impracticable; but as there is no bar 
to the full accomplishment of the second 
object, the superiority of the one over the 
other is preserved, in the same manner as in 
the cases of bequest by Mohabat, or emanci¬ 
pation, or, of legacies of a specific number 
of dirms. The argument of Haneefa is, 
that a will is null and void in whatever 
degree it may exceed a third of the estate, 
where the heirs refuse their assent ; and 
cannot on any sort of pretext bo executed in 
that amount, as being repugnant to tho ordi¬ 
nance of the law in this particular. Since, 
therefore, the will is rendered null in tho 
excess above a third, one object of the tes¬ 
tator (namely, to establish a superiority) is 
also rendered null, as being comprehended 
in it: in tho same manner as a Mohabat is 
rendered null when interwoven in a contract 
or sale which is afterwards invalidated ; as 
where, for instance, a person sells, by Moha¬ 
bat, a slavo valued at thirty dirms for twenty, 
and the sale afterwards becomes void in con- 
Requenc© of the loss of the subject of it pre¬ 
vious to the delivery,—in which case the 
Mohabat also becomes void. It is otherwise 
in the cases of bequest by Mohabat or eman¬ 
cipation, or of legacies of a specific number 
of dirms; for there tho validity does not 
rest on the consent of the heirs; it being 
eventually possible that tho bequests may be¬ 
come valid notwithstanding the heirs should 
refuse to ratify them, by the testator (for in¬ 
stance), after making tho bequest, increasing 
his property to a degree that might render 
the amount of the bequest no more than 
equal to, or less than, one third of the whole. 
Since, therefor, in these cases, the bequest 
is not in itself null, but rather stands within 
the possibility of being valid, a regard must 
consequently be paid, in such instances, to 
the superiority of one of the parties. It is 
otherwise in the case hero considered; for it 
is in this instance impossible that tho will 
should bo valid, as has boon already shown. 
It is also otherwise where a person bequeaths 
a particular slave, valued at one thousand 
dirms, to Zeyd, and another, valued at two 
thousand dirms, to Bicker, and has himself 
no other property than these slaves; for 
although, in this case, there be a possibility 
that the testator may so increase his pro¬ 
perty as to render the amount of the two 
slaves equal to, or less than, a third of the 
whole, yet Bicker would receive a proportion 
according to the third, not according to the 
amount of tho legacy (viz. two thousand 
dirms); because here the right of the lega- 
tees is connected with the substance of the 
slaves, on this ground, that if tho slave 
should be destroyed, the will would be 
rendered void, notwithstanding the testator 
might have acquired other property. Hence 


the apprehension before stated is of no weight 
in this instance, as tho right of the legatee 
iv, here connected with the very article with 
which the right of the heirs has a connexion. 
In tho case, on tho contrary, of a legacy of a 
specific number of dirms, if tho property of 
the testator be destroyed, and be afterwards 
acquire more, the legacy would be valid, and 
executed by moans of the newly acquired 
property ; whence it is plain that the right 
of the legatee, in tho case of a legacy of a 
specific number of dirms, is not connected 
with the substance, and consequently is no 
annulled on account of its destruction. 

The bequest of “a son's portion of inhe¬ 
ritance" is void , but not the bequest of an 
equivalent to it .—-If a person bequeath to 
another “his son’s portion of inheritance.”* 
such bequest is null; whereas, if he bequeath 
“an equivalent to his son’s portion,” such 
bequest is valid; for the first is a bequest of 
what is tho property of another, whereas 
the second is merely a bequost of something 
similar; and the semblance of a thing is 
different from tho thing itself, notwith¬ 
standing its rate be determined thereby 
Ziftbr is of opinion that a bequost of the 
former nature is likewise valid ; because at 
tho time of making it the portion belonged 
evidently to tho testator. I reply to this, 
however, it is to be observed, that the legacy 
does not take place until after tho death of 
tho testator, when the property does not be¬ 
long to him, and hence his bequest of his 
son’s portion is a bequest of property not 
his own. 

A bequest of tl a portion ” of the estate is 
executed to the extent of the smallest portion 
inheritable from it. —If a person bequeath 
“a portion of his estate,” the legatee is in 
that case entitled to the smallest portion 
allotted to any of tho heirs,—provided, 
however, that such portion be not loss than 
a sixth, for then a complete sixth must be 
given to him; and if it should exceed a 
sixth, in that case also a sixth is given to 
him : for he is in no wise to got more than a 
sixth. A case in which one of the inherit¬ 
able portions is less than a sixth is where, 
for instance, ft person bequeaths to another 
“ a portion of his estate,” and leaves heirs, 
at his death, a son and a wife in which 
case, although the share of the wife bo only 
an eighth, yet the legatee receives a sixth, 
and the remainder is then divided between 
the wife and son (the heirs) according to the 
ordinances of tho law. A case on the con¬ 
trary, in which all the inheritable portions 
exceed a sixth, is where, for instance, a 


* In this, and several subsequent examples, 
the effect depends entirely upon tho terms in 
which tho bequest is conceived, and which 
must therefore be particularly attended to, 
— Thus, in tho present instance, tho testator 
is suppoed to say, “1 bequeath to such ( AN 
one my son’s portion of inheritanceaTid 
so of the rest. 
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person makes a bequest in the terms hero 
stated, and dies, leaving heirs a full brother 
and wife; in which case, although the 
smallest portion bo a fourth, yet the legatee 
is only entitled to a sixth ; and that being 
paid to him, the remainder is then divided 
bptween the brother and wife, agreeably to 
the ordinances of the law. This is accord¬ 
ing to Haneefa. Aboo Yoosaf and Moham¬ 
med are of opinion that the legatee is entitled 
to the lowest share, whatever ho its amount, 
provided it do not exceed a third ; but if it 
exceed a third, an exact third must ho given 
him, and not more, unless the heirs be con¬ 
senting thereto. The argument on which 
they ground this opinion is, that the word 
Sehm [portion], both in its literal and re- 
oeived sense, means a portion allotted to an 
heir; and as the smallest share is a matter 
of certainty, it is therefore adopted as the 
standard ; except where the smallest portion 
of inheritance exceeds a third, in which case 
the bequest is executed in the proportion of 
a third, as a legacy exceeding a third is not 
valid, unless confirmed by the heirs. The 
argument of Haneefa is ; that Sohm, accord¬ 
ing to the interpretation of the law, moans 
a sixth ; a legacy of a Sehm having been left 
in the time of tho prophet, who ordained 
that a sixth of the property of tho testator 
should be given to the legatee. Jn its literal 
sense, moreover, it bears the same meaning, 
because Ayass, a man skilled in tho Arabic 
language, who was Kazcc of Bagdad, declared 
that Sehm literally signified a sixth. Since, 
therefore, Sehm, both in tho practico of the 
law, and the literal signification, means a 
sixth, tho legatees in cases of this kind is 
always entitled to it, and to no more.— 
(Several lawyers, however, remark, that 
although this was the received sense of 
Sehm in those days, yet in our time it 
means indefinitely, a portion, or part.) 

A bequest of “ part of the estate ” unde¬ 
fined, may be construed to apply to any part. 
—If a person bequeath “a part of his pro¬ 
perty” to another without specifying to what 
amount, tho heirs arc at liberty to give what¬ 
ever they please to the legatee; for hero tho 
amount of the bequest is unknown ; but as 
the uncertainty with respect to that is no 
bar to its validity, it is therefore valid; and 
such being the case, and the heirs being the 
representatives of the testator, it is conse¬ 
quently at their discretion to fix the amount, 
in the same manner as tho testator himself 
might do if he were living. 

Case of a person bequeathing first a sixth , 
and then a third, to the same person. —-If a 
person bequeath “a sixth of his property” 
to another, and afterwards, before tho same 
or another company, bequeath “a third of 
his property” to that same person, in this 
case the legatee is entitlod to a third of the 
testator’s estate, whether tho heirs be con¬ 
senting or not, the sixth being included in 
the latter bequest of a third. 

Q ‘, first a third, and then a sixth, to the 
same person .—If a person bequeath “a third 


of his property” to another, and afterwards, 
either beforo tho same or another company, 
bequeath “a sixth of his property” to the 
same person, in that case tho legatee is 
entitled only to tho sixth. (The proofs, in 
this instance, are drawn from tho Arabic). 

A person bequeathing a third of any par¬ 
ticular property , if two-thirds of it to be lost 
and the remainder come within a third of the 
testator's estate, the legatee is entitled to the 
whole of such remainder. —If a person be¬ 

queath to another “a third of his dirms.” 
amounting in all to three thousand, or “a 
third of his goats,” amounting in all to three, 
and afterwards two-thirds of the dirms or 
goats be lost or destroyed, so that only one- 
third remains, and the remaining third do 
not amount to a third of the whole of the 
testator’s property (he having been in pos¬ 
session of other things besides the dirms or 
goats), the legatee is entitled to the complete 
remaining third; that is, to a thousand 
dirms in the first case, and to one goat in 
I the scoond. differ maintains that the legatee 
is entitled only to one third of what remains, 
—that is, in the first instance to one third of 
one thousand dirms, and in the second to the 
third of the value of tho goat; because the 
heirs and tho legatee having had propor¬ 
tionate claims to the whole in an indefinite 
manner, are to participate in the loss accord¬ 
ing to the proportion of their claims;—in 
tho same manner as holds where the effects 
are ot different kinds, such as a gown, a 
slave, and a house; for if “one of these 
three” be bequeathed to a particular person 
in an indefinite manner, and two of them be 
afterwards destroyed, the remaining one is 
divided between the heirs and the legatee; 
and so likewise in the present instance. Our 
doctors, on tho other hand, argue that it is 
possible completely to maintain the right of 
one of two partners (such as the legatee, in 
tho present instance) in one of three articles, 
where they are all of the same class (whence 
it is that the holder of a partnership pro¬ 
perty may bo compelled, if it bo of a homo¬ 
geneous nature, to make a division of it 
among tho partners; tho division, with re¬ 
spect to any unique and specific article, being 
the right of each partner respectively):— 
and as the bequest precedes the right of tho 
heirs,* tho right of tho legatoe is therefore 
completely maintained with respect to the 
thousand dirms in question,— the case being 
in fact the same as where a person bequeaths 
another three dirms, two of which are after¬ 
wards lost,—when the remaining dirm goes 
completely to tho legatee, according to all 
our doctors. It is otherwise whore the effect 
bequeathed are of different kinds; for there, 
after tho loss or destruction of two of the 
articles, neither the complete right of tho 
whole, nor tho complete particular right of 


* The debts and bequests due from an 
estate are discharged previous to the distri¬ 
bution of the portions of inheritance. 
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any ono of tho partios, can be maintained, by 
moans of tho remaining article; and there¬ 
fore the division is not set aside in favour ot 
the legatee on account of the priority of his 
claim; on tho contrary, tho remaining articlo 
is divided among tho parties, according to 
tho nature of their respective claims. 

A bequest of “the third of * an ariir J ( ’> 
part of whic% is afterwards destroyed, holds 
with respect to a third of the remainder,— 

Ir a person bequeath to another “a third ot 
his clothing,” of which two thirds arc after¬ 
wards destroyed, and tho remaining third 
exceed in value a third of the whole pro¬ 
perty of tho testator, the legatee is m that 
case entitled to only one third of the vest¬ 
ments that remain. Lawyers, however, have 
observed that this is only where the vest¬ 
ments aro of different kinds ; for otherwise 
they are considered in the samo light as 
dirms ;—and so likewise of all articles of 
weight, or measurement of capacity, as it is 
possible, in those also, to maintain completo 
tho right of particular partners to particular 
portions, whence it is that a division ot 
such among partners may be compelled. 

If a person bequeath to another tho thir< 
of his three slaves,” and two of them after¬ 
wards die, tho legateo is entitled only to a 
third of tho value of the remaining slave ; 
and the same rule also holds with rospoo 
to different houses. Romo say that this is 
according to ITaneefa only ; and others, that 
it is the opinion of all our doctors. I k* | 
compiler of the Hcdaya remarks that 1 is 
approved, proceeding upon the general rule 
before stated, that, ‘in all articles which 
admit of the rights of the partners being 
united in them, it is practicable to unite the 

right of the legatee.” . . „ 

A legacy of money must be paid %n full 
with the property , in hand , although all the 
rest of the estate should be expended in debts. 
—If a person whos estate consists, partly oi 
ready money, and partly of debts duo to 
him from others, bequeath to another one 
thousand dirms, and that sum exceed no a 
third of the existent property, it is paid to 
tho legatee without any deduction. If, on 
the contrary, it exceed a third of tho wady 
property, he is only to rccoive a third ot the 
amount in hand ; and aftorwards a third 
must be paid him, of whatever sums may 
occasionally be recovered by the heirs, until 
in this manner the amount of the legacy be 
completely dischraged. The reason ot this 
is that the legatee is (as it were) a partner 
with the heirs ; and therefore, if his claim 
in particular were discharge with the ready 
property (by its being applied to tho payment 
of the whole of his legacy), an injury would 
be occasioned to tho right of the heirs, as 
ready money is allowed to bo preferable to 
money that is duo. 

A legacy left to two persons , one of them 
being at the time dead , goes entire to the 
living legatee .— If a person leave a third of 
his property, ‘‘to Zkyd and Omar,” and 
Omar be at that time dead, the whole of tho 


third is given to Zeyd, whether the testator, 
at tho time of making tho will, have boon 
acquainted with tho death of Omar or not; 
for as a defunct is not capable of becoming 
a legatee, ho therefore oannot prevent a 
living person from being so;—*in tho same 
manner as whero, for instance, a person 15b- 
queaths something “to Zkyd and to a wall.” 
According to one tradition from Aboo Yoosaf 
it is said, that if tho testator were not 
acquainted with the death of Omar, Zeyd is 
then entitled only to one half of the third ; 
for on such a supposition the will in favour 
of Omar was valid in the opinion of tho tes¬ 
tator; which sufficiently indicates his will 
*and intention to have been that Zeyd should 
receive only one half of the third. Hut it, 
on the other hand, ho was acquainted with 
the circumstance of Omar’s death it is 
evident that lie intendod that Zeyd should 
receive the whole, as a will in favour of a 
| dead man is vain and useless. 

A legacy being bequeathed to two persons 
indefinitely , if one of them die , a moiety of it 
only goes to the other. —-If a person will that 
ono third of his property “bo divided, as a 
legacy, between Zkyd and Omar,” and 
Omar be at that time dead, Zeyd is entitled 
to only olio half of the third ; for tho words 
used by the testator clearly denote his inten¬ 
tion that each should have an half; but 
Omar being at that time dead, the will with 
respect to him is void. 

A bequest made, by a poor man is of force 
if h? afterwards become rich. —If a person 
who is poor bequeath to another “tho third 
of his property,” and aftorwards bocomo 
rich, the legatee is in that case entitled to a 
third of his estate, to whatever amount; for 
the bequest docs not take effect until after 
the death of the testator, and therefore the 
condition of its validity is, his being pos¬ 
sessed of property at tho time of his decease. 
Tho law is also the same in case the testator, 
being rich at the time of making the will, 
should afterwards become poor, and again 
acquire wealth. 

A bequest of any article , not existing in 
the. possession or disposal of the testator as 
his decease, is null.—I f a person bequeath 
“a third of his goats” to another, and it 
happen either that he has no goats, or that 
such as he had were destroyed before his 
death, the bequest is null ;for tho conditioin 
or its validity is, the testator being possessed 
of the property at the time of his decease, 
which is not here the case. If, on the con¬ 
trary, having no goats at the time of making 
the will, he should afterwards acquire goats, 
so as to leave some at his death, one thirds of 
them goes as a legacy to Zeyd (according to 
tho Rawayct Kahoch); for hero the condi¬ 
tion of validity (namely, that the testato 
die possessed of tho property) exists. 

Unless it was referred to his property , it 
which case it must be discharged by a pay 
meat of the valvt.— If a person bequeath 
goat of his property” to Zeyd, and after 
wards die without leaving any goats, tb 
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price of a goat must in that case be paid to 
Zeyd; for the testator’s expression “a goat 
of his property” denotes his intention *to 
bequeath the worth of the animal. If, on 
the contrary, he neither boquoath “a goat 
of his property,” nor “one of his goats,” 
but simply “a goat” (to Zeyd), without any 
relation to his property or herd of goats, in 
that case there is a difference of opinion, 
some saying that the bequest is not valid, as 
the absolute expression of the testator de¬ 
notes his intention to have boon a legacy of 
the aninmal itself, of which ho had none,— 
whilst others maintain it to ho valid, for this 
reason, that the testator having specified a 
goat, of which he had none, must bo sup¬ 
posed to have intended the worth of it. If, 
on the other hand, the words of tho testator 
were, “I bequeath one of my goats,’ in 
that case the bequest is evidently invalid; 
because the relation to his herd of goats 
determines the legacy to have been restricted 
to tho animal itself. (A variety of eases of 
this nature occur, and arc determined on the 


principle now stated.) 

Distribution of a bequest made indefinitely 
to three different descriptions of persons - 
If a person bequeath “a third of his pro¬ 
perty to his Am-Walids, to the distressed, 
and to beggars,” and tho Am - Wains 
amount to three in all,—in that ease, accord¬ 
ing to the two Elders, a third of hi* property 
is, after his death, divided into live shares, 
of which three aro given equally among the 
Am-Walids, one to tho distressed, and one 
to beggars. Mohammed, on the contrary, 
says that it is to be divided into seven 
shares, of which three aro distributed in 
equal portions among the Am-\\ahds, two 
given to tho distressed, and two to beggars. 

Or, to an individual , and a particular 
class of people.- If a. person bequeath a 
third of his property to a certain person ana 
to the distressed,” in that case, according to 
the two Elders, tho thrid is divided into two 
equal parts, one of which is given to the 
person named, and the other to tho dis¬ 
tressed ; whereas Mahommcd maintains, that 
it must be divided into throe shares, one to 
be given to the said person, and two to tho 
djfltros so d 

Or to a particular class of people alone.— 
If a person bequeath “ a third of his pro¬ 
perty to the ditressed,” the two Elders aro 
of opinion that the executor may in that 
case givo tho whole of tho third to ono dis¬ 
tressed person; whereas Mohammed holds 
that it cannot be given to fewer than two. 

Case of a third person being admitted , by 
the testator , to a participation with two other 
legaters If a person bequeath one hun¬ 
dred dirms to Zeyd, and one hundred to 
Amroo, and afterwards declare Bioker to be 


* The arguments are here omitted, as (in 
rthis and some following instances) they turn 
on certain peculiarities in the grammar of 
the Arabic language. 


a participator with them, by saying, “I 
have made three Bicker a sharor with Zeyd 
and Omar,” Bickor is in that case entitled 
to a third of eaoh of their portions, in order 
that he may be put on an equality, as tho 
words of the testator evidently imply that 
intention, for tho term used by him LShirkot] 
literally means equality which it is here 
possible to preserve, and there is no imprac¬ 
ticability in the execution of the bequest. It 
is otherwise, whore the portions of tho log- 
teos are unequal, as if the legacy of Zeyd 
were four hundred dirms and that of Omar 
two hundred, and Bicker were declared 
by tho testator to bo a sharer with them; 
for in that ease tho establishment of an 
equality is impracticable, and therefore 
Bicker is entitled to receive a moiety of each 
of their shares, that they may be brought as 
nearly on an equality as possible. 

An acknowledgment of debt, upon a death - 
bed* is efficient to the extent of a third of the 
estate. - If a person, on bis death.bed, say be 
his heir*, “I am indebted to Zeyd, and you 
must credit what ho says,” in that case the 
claim of Zeyed, to any amount not exceeding 
a third of the estate, must bo admitted, 
Although the heirs should falsify it. This 
proceeds mi a favourable construction. Ana¬ 
logy would suggest that the declaration 
ofZcjdis not to be credited; for although 
an acknowledgment concerning a thing un¬ 
defined be approved, still its effect depends 
upon the ascertainment of it; and as that 
cannot be hud, because of the death of tho 
acknowledger, it would follow that tho 
declaration of Zeyd is ol no weight. Tho 
reason, however, for a moro favourable con¬ 
struction, in this particular, is, that tho 
object of tho acknowledger is evidently to 
givo Zeyd a preference over his heirs; and 
it being possible to execute Ids design in the 
way of a bequest, and men being (moreover) 
desirous of discharging themselves of obli¬ 
gations where they may know of the debt 
itself, hut arc uncertain a* to tho amount 
(as having forgotten it), tho acknowledg¬ 
ment is therefore considered equivalent to a 
bequest of which the amount is left to tho 
deterination of the legatee,-—whence tbo 
matter is regarded in tho same light as if 
the acknowledger had said to his heirs, “if 
Zeyd come and claim any thing from you oil 
my behalf, pay him the same, to whatever 
amount,”—which declaration would be re¬ 
cognized and complied with, to the amount 
of one third of tho estate; and the acknow¬ 
ledgment being thus equivalent to a bequest, 
the declaralon of Zeyd must be credited to 
the amount of one third of the acknow¬ 
ledger’s estate, and no more. If, therefore, 
besides the acknowledgment in question, the 
dying person had made various bequests in 
favour of others, one third of his estate 
must be set apart for the legatees, and two 
thirds for the heirs, when both parties must 
be required “to verify the declaration of 
Zeyd to such extent as they may think 
proper.” Now, if both parties acknowledge 
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that there is something owing to Zeyd, it is 
evident that there rests a debt upon the 
estate affecting the shares of each respec¬ 
tively ; and accordingly, a deduction is 
made from the legatees, to tho amount of 
one third of what thoy acknowledge to bo 
owing to Zeyd, and from tho heirs, to tho 
amount of two thirds of what they have so 
acknowledged, in order tat tho acknow¬ 
ledgment of each party may bo carried into 
exocution in proportion to his right in the 
whole estate. If Zoyd should claim still 
moro than what falls to him in virtue of 
this acknowledgment of tho parties, each 
party [the heirs and legatees] must be 
respectively required to make oath, to the 
best of their knowledge, or, in other words 
to this effect, that “they do not know of 
any moro being due to Zeyd; for they 
cannot be roquired to swear positively, as 
their oath regards a matter bctwcon the 
claimant and tho acknowledger merely, and 
in which they are not principals, 

A joint bequest to an heir and a stranger 
is executed hi favour of the latter only f to 
the extent of one half\ v a person bequeath 
any article jointly to one of his heirs and a 
stranger, in this case the bequest in favour 
of the heir is not admitted, and a moiety 
only of the legacy is given to the stranger ; 
because, as an heir possesses the capacity of 
being a legatee,* ho therefore obstructs tho 
stranger in tho title which he would other¬ 
wise have to tho complcto legacy. It is not 
so where a legacy is left between ono person 
living and another dead, for here tho whole 
goes to tho living legatee, sinco as a dead 
person is incapable of succeeding to a 
bequest, there is no obstruction in this 
instance. 

And so likewise a joint bequest to the 
murderer of the testator and a stranger.— 
ii!’ a person make a will jointly in favour of 
his murderer and a stranger, in that case 
the murderer is not entitled to any thing 
and tho stranger receives only a moiety of 
tho legacy, for the reason assigned in tho 
foregoing case, to wit, that tho murderer 
(like an heir) possesses tho capacity of being 
a legatee, and therefore obstructs the 
stranger’s titlo to the whole, as there stated, 
It is otherwise where a person, on his death¬ 
bed, makes a declaration of any specific 
thing or sum duo by him to one of his heirs 
and a stranger jointly ; for there tho declara¬ 
tion is invalid as well with respect to the 
stranger as the heir. The reason of this 

distinction is, that a will or boquest is an 
indication of endowment; and as, by it, a 
joint concern is established between tho two 
legatees, tho bequest is thereforo valid with 


* Tho incapacity of an heir to succeed to 
a legacy does not arise from any natural or 
original defect in him, but is occasioned 
solely by tlio ordinance of the law in this 
particular, which suspends it upon tho 
consent of his co-heirs. 


rospect to him, of the two, who is not under 

legal incapacity, namely, tho stranger 
whereas a declaration or acknowledgment 
is an annunciation of tho right of the parties 
in whose favour it is made, referred to a past 
time, under the description of joint concern, 
a tiling which cannot bo established ; for the 
establishment of it with respect to the 
stranger only, independent of tho descrip¬ 
tion of joint concorn, is contrary to the 
tenor of the dying person’s declaration ; 
and tho establishment of it (on the other 
hand) in the manner of joint concorn, occa¬ 
sions tho establishment of a deolaralon in 
favour of an heir, upon a deathbed, which 
is unlawful. 

Any accident occasinoing uncertainty with 
respect to the legatees annuls the will,— If a 
porson bequeath throe garments of different 
prices, leaving tho best to Zeyd, tho next in 
value to Omar, and the worst to Bicker, and 
one of these garments bo afterwards lost 
without its being known which of them it 
was, and tho heirs of the tostator declare, to 
each legatee in particular, that “his share is 
lost,' 5 tho bequest is null in toto, as it is in 
this ease uncertain who are the logatecs, and 
such uncertainty occasions an annulment of 
the will, since tho Kazoe cannot pass a 
decree concerning a thing unknown. If, on 
tho contrary, the heirs make over the two 
remaining garments to the legatees, the 
bequest is not null, but still continues in 
force, and those two garments are divided 
among them, by two thirds of the best being 
given to Zeyd, two thirds of the worst to 
Bicker, and tho remaining third of each to 
Omar. 

Bequest of an apartment in a partnership 
house.- If Zoyd bequeath to Omar a specific 
apartment of a liouso held in partnership 
between him and Bicker, it is requisite that 
a partition bo made of tho house ; and then, 
if tho apartment so bequeathed should fall 
within the share of Zeyd, it must be given 
to Omar as liis legacy, according to the two 
Elders; whereas, according to Mohammed, 
he is entitled only to one half of it. If, on 
tho other hand, the apartment so bequeathed 
should not fall within tho share of Zeyd, 
then, according to tho two Elders, a number 
of cubits equal to tho size of tho bequeathed 
apartment must bo given to Omar from the 
share of Zoyd, whereas, according to Moham¬ 
med, ho is entitled only to half that number. 
The argument of Mohammed is that in this 
case tho testator has bequeathed partly his 
own proporty, and partly the property of 
another, inasmuch as the house was shared 
equally between him and Bicker in all its 
parts. Tho bequest, therefore, takes effect 
with rospect to the former, but remains 
suspended with rospect to the latter; and if, 
upon tho partition (which is a species of 
exchange), the apartment fall within the 
share of Zeyd, still that part of tho bequest 
which had remained suspended does not take 
effect, any more than where a person be¬ 
queaths to another some article which does 
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not belong to him, and afterwards purchases 
that article. Whero, moreover, upon a parti¬ 
tion of the house, the apartment in question 
falls to the share of the testator, his bequest 
takes effect with rospoct to the actual legacy, 
namely, an half of the apartment ; whereas 
if, on the contrary, it falls to the lot of 
Bicker, Amroo (thn legatee) is to receive from 
the share of Zeyd, a number of yards equi¬ 
valent to half the apartment ; because, upon 
the actual legacy failing the bequest must he 
executed by means of the consideration 
received in exchange for it ; in the same 
manner as whore a person bequeaths a slave 
who is afterwards killed ; in which case the 
legacy must he executed from the compensa¬ 
tion received for his blood (contrary to 
where the slave is sold ; for in this case the 
bequest has no connexion with the price 
received, but is completely annulled by the 
sale ; whereas a bequest is not annulled by a 
partition, as that is also a species of separa¬ 
tion of property).—The argument of the two 
Elders is, that the testator has certainly 
meant to bequeath an article in which his 
property may bn firmly and solidly estab¬ 
lished by means of partition ; for his apparent 
object is to bequeath an article which in 
every respect may be productive of use; and 
that can be accomplished only by partition, 
as the use of a thing of which the property 
is shared in common with another is defec¬ 
tive.—Whore, therefore, thn apartment be¬ 
queathed, upon a partition being made, falls 
to the share of Zeyd, and his property in it 
is firmly established in toto, his bequest of it 
takes complete effect. With respect to what 
is urged by Mohammed, that “partition is a 
sort of exchange,” it may be replied that the 
quality of exchange, in partition, is merely 
secondary, the original design of partition 
being, that each may enjoy the complete use 
of his own share (whence it is that the 
parties may be compelled to a partition of 
it) ; according to which original design the 
apartment may he said to have been in the 
possession of Zeyd from the beginning. 
Where, on the other hand, it falls to the 
share of Bicker, in that case the bequset of 
Zeyd takes effect from the share allotted to 
him, to the quantity of cubits of the whole 
apartment ; because that quantity is the 
consideration for the apartment, as has 
been already stated :—*or, becauso the be¬ 
quest must be thus construed, that the 
testator, by the apartment, merely meant 
a sum of measurement equivalent thereto, 
in order that his design may be answered 
as for as the nature of the ease admits;* 
—or else, because the testator may have 


* An objection and reply are hero stated, 
which the translator prefers inserting in a 
note in order to avoid an interruption of the 
context. 

“Objection.— If such be the testator’s 
meaning, why is the particular apartment 


meant that the apartment should go to 
Omar, provided it fell to his share upon 
a partition, or otherwise a sum of measure- 
ment equivalent to it;—this case being 
analogous to that of a man suspending 
the freedom of a child born of his female 
slave, and the divorce of his wife, upon the 
circumstance of his female slave bearing the 
child (by saying, “upon my female slavo 
being delivered of her first-born child, such 
child is free and my wife divorced”) ; which 
is construed to mean any child, to produce 
the divorce, and a living child to produce 
the emancipation.—J It is to bo observed 
that where the apartment does not fall to 
tho share of Zeyd, if the extent of the 
whole house be ono hundred cubits, and 
that of the apartment ten, Mahommed in 
that case is of opinion that the share of 
Zeyd is to bo divided into ten parts, of 
which nine must be given to the heirs, 
and one to Omar whereas tho two Elders, 
hold that the share of Zeyd is to ho divided 
into five parts, of which one must be given 
to Omar, and four to tho testator’s heirs. 
(With respect to what is mentioned in tho 
Hcdaya, that ]aecording to the two Elders] 
“ tho share of the testator is divided into 
cloven parts, of which two are given to 
Omar and nine to the heirs,”it is a mistake, 
for this mode of division obtains only in 
cases of declaration or acknowledgment.) It 
is here proper to remark that if a acknow¬ 
ledgment be made under the same circum¬ 
stances as are here stated, as if Zeyd should 
declare an apartment of tho extont of ten 
cubits, in a house of one hundred cubits, 
which he possessed in common with another 
to be the property of Omar, some say that in 
this case also a difference of opinion obtains 
between the two Elders and Mohammed; 
whilst others maintain that there is no 
difference of doctrine in this point, Moham¬ 
med also holding (in common with tho two 
Elders) that in case the said apartment fall 
to the share of Zeyd, it goes complete to tho 
acknowledgce [the person in whose favour 
the acknowledgment is made], or otherwise, 
that the share of the acknowledger is divided 
into eleven parts, of which two are given to 
the acknowledgce and nine to the acknow¬ 
ledger. The reason of this last adjustment 
is that the acknowledger hore makes his 


given to Omar when it falls to the share of 
Zeyd?” 

“Reply. —The apartment in question is 
made the legacy, whore it falls to the share 
of Zeyd, for this reason, that in thus settling 
the matter a regard is paid to the two chief 
distinguishing circumstances of the ease, 
namely, the quantity or sum [of the thing 
bequeathed], and the investiture [of the 
legatee] with the actual apartmentand 
as, where the apartment falls to the lot of 
Bicker, it is impossible to pay attention to 
both circumstances, it accordingly in that 
case suffices to pay attention to the first,** 
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acknowledgment to this purpose; “ the 

house whioh, exclusive of that apartment, 
measures ninety oubits, is the joint property 
of me and my partner,—of which forty-five 
appertain to me ; ” and the acknowledgee 
claims ten cubits from the fifty which fall to 
the share of the acknowledger. The fifty 
cubits therefore, which constitute a moiety of 
the house, are divided between the acknow¬ 
ledger and acknowledgee in this way, that 
the acknowledgee takes in the proportion of 
ten cubits, and the acknwledger in the pro¬ 
portion of forty-five, and accordingly that 
moiety of the house is disposed of in eleven 
shares. It is otherwise with respect to a 
bequest, as beforo stated; for thore this 
mode of division cannot obtain, as the 
testator, in making bequest, cannot bo 
supposed to have said “the house, except 
such an apartment, is in common between 
mo and my partner,” since if he were to 
speak thus his bequest would be null, as tho 
bequest of another’s property is not ap¬ 
proved, Mohammed further remarks that 
the difference between a bequest and an 
acknowledgment is this, that an acknow¬ 
ledgment affecting the property of another 
is approved (insomuch that if a person were 
to declare that “such a thing, held by Zeyd, 
is the property of Amroo,” and this person 
should at any time thereafter become pro¬ 
prietor of that thing, ho is directed to 
deliver it up to Amroo), whereas a bequest 
of the property of another is utterly null 
and void, insomuch that if a person bequeath 
any thing belonging to another, and after¬ 
wards become proprietor of that thing, and 
die, still tho boquest is of no effect.* 

* There being hero a considerable devia¬ 
tion from the original text, and also some 
confusion in the subject (owing to the quan¬ 
tity of extraneous matter introduced by the 
Persian commentators, the translator thinks 
it his duty to give the whole passage lite¬ 
rally; fromj p. 682 to* p. 683,as stated in the 
Arabic copy.—•“ here tho apartment falls 
to the other partner, not tho testator, the 
house measuring one hundred cubits, and 
the apartment ton cubits,[the testator’s share 
is divided into ten lots, nine for tho heirs, 
and one for tho legatee.—This is according 
to Mohammed ; for tho suposes the legatee 
to multiply a moiety of tho apartment by 
five (tho number of cubits it measures), and 
the heirs tho half of the remainder of the 
house by forty-five ; and thus the whole will 
compose five lots [of ton oubits], which 
makes ton [lots of five cubits].—But accord- 
jng to the two [Elders] it is divided into 
eleven lots ; because they suppose tho legatee 
to multiply by ten, and the heirs by forty, 
five ; and thus the whole composes elovon 
lots two for the legatee, and nine for the 
heirs,—If declaration [acknowledgment] be 
put in the place of bequest, it is said there is 
a difference of opinion;—but it is also said 
that there is no difference on the part of 


The validity of a bequest of money belong¬ 
ing to another rests upon the proprietor's 
Consent.—I f a person bequeath a thousand 
dirms that belong to another, the execution 
of the boquest rests entirely on the oonsent 
of the proprietor, and it is optional in him»to 
confirm it, or not, as he pleases. If he, 
therefore, after tho death of the testator, 
give his consent, the bequest is valid, and 
the money paid to the legatee accordingly. 
This consent, however, is purely voluntary 
and gratuitous ; whence if, after having 
signified it, the person refuse to pay the 
money, it is lawful. 

An heir t after partition of the estate , ac¬ 
knowledging a bequest in favour of another 
must pay the acknowledged legatee his pro¬ 
portion of such bequest, — -If two sons make 
a partition of their father’s estate, and one 
of them then declare that “his father had 
bequeathed a third of his property to Zeyd,” 
ho [tho declarer] must in that case make 
over a third of his portion to Zeyd. This 
proceeds upon a favourable construction. 
Mohammed, on tho oontrary, maintains that 
the declarer is to make over an half of his 
portion to Zeyd (and such is what analogy 
would suggest) because when this son made 
the declaration that Zeyd was entitled to a 
third, he then in fact declared Zeyd to be 
entitled to as much as himself, whence it is 
requisite that he make over a moiety of his 
portion to him, in order that both may be 
placed on an equality. Tho reason, how¬ 
ever, for a more favourable construction in 
this particuar is, that the son has here made 
a declaration, in favour of Zeyd, of one 
third, affecting the whole estate indefinitely; 
and as the whole estate has gone in two por¬ 
tions, each falling to each son respectively, it 
follows that the son has made his declaration 
in favour of Zeyd with respect only to a 
third of his own portion. 

Bequest of a female slave who (previous to 
the partition of the estate) produces a child . 
—If a person bequeath a particular female 
slave to Zeyd, and after his death the said 
stave bring forth a child, the legatee is in 
that case entitled to both the mother and 
child, provided, however, that their added 
value do not exceed a third of the estate, for 
then Zoyd is to receive the female slave, as 
far as a third of the estate, and if her value 


Mohammed,—the only difference, according 
to him, being that an acknowledgment 
affecting the property of another is valid,— 
insomuch that he who makes an acknow¬ 
ledgment concerning property possessed by 
another in favour of a different person, and 
afterwards obtains possession of the same, 
must be directod to give it up to the ackno- 
ledgo whereas a bequest affectng the 
property of another is null; insomuch that 
if the testator should by any means after¬ 
wards became possessed of that property, 
and then die, still his bequest does not pass'* 
[is of no effect], 
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be short of the third, the residue must be made 
up to him from the value of the child, Thij 
is according to Hencefa. The two disciples, 
on the contrary, maintain that in this caso 
the legatee is to receive to the amount of a 
third of the property from both the mother 
and child, in proportion to their respective 
values. Thus if the value of the mother bo 
three hundred dirms, that of tho child the 
same, and tho other effects amount to six 
hundred dirms, the whole forms an estate of 
one thousand two hundred dirms, of which 
a third is four hundred. Now Huncefa holds 
that in this case tho female slave must be 
made over to the legatee in payment of three 
hundred dirms, and he also receives one 
hundred deducted from the value of the 
child whereas the two disciples maintain 
that he is entitled to a deduction of two thirds 
from the value of each. The argument of the 
two disciples is, that the child is virtually 
included in tho bequest, from its being (as it 
were) a dependent on the original subject of 
it, and that, therefore tho bequest must be 
executed proportionally from both, without 
preference or distinction.— The argument of 
Haneefa is, that tho mother is the original 
subject of the bequest, and tho child only 
a dependent; and the dependent cannot 
obstruct the original. If, moreover, the be¬ 
quest were executed equally from both, it 
induces this consequence, that a part of the 
legacy is split off from the original subject, 
which is unlawful. All that is hero advanced 
proceeds on a supposition of the birth of the 
ehild happening prior to the partition, and 
the acceptance of the legatee; for if it should 
take place afterwards, tho child incontostibiy 
belongs to him, as being the offspring of his 
property ; for his right in tho slave was 
fully and completely established by the par¬ 
tition. 

Section. 

Of the Period of Making Wills. 

Gratuitous acts , of immediate operation , 
if executed upon a death bed , take effect to 
the extent of one third of the peroperty only 
It is to be observed, as a general rule, that 
where a person performs, with his property, 
any gratuitous deed, of immediate opera, 
tion (that is, not restricted to his death), if 
ho be in health at the time, such deed is 
valid to the extent of all his property—or, 
if he be sick,* it takes effect to tho extent of 
one third of his property ; and where a 
person performs such deed, with his pro¬ 
perty, restricted to the circumstance of his 
decease, it takes effect to the extent of a 
third of his property, whether, at the time. 


* Arab. Mareez.— This term (as has been 
already observed) literally means sick. In 
the language of tho law, however, it is 
always used to signify a dying person,— that 
is, “sick of a mortal illness and in that 
sense it is invariably to be understood 
throughout this book* 


he bo sick or in health, If, on the contrary, 
a person makes an acknowledgment of debt, 
such acknowldegment is of effect to the 
whole extent of his property, notwithstand¬ 
ing it be made during sickness, as this is not 
a gratuitous deod. Still, howevor, a decla- 
ration of this nature, made in health, pre¬ 
cedes a declaration of the same nature mado 
in sickness. It is also to bo remarked, that 
a sickness of which a person afterwards re¬ 
covers is considered, in law, as health.* 

An acknowledgment on a death bed is valid 
in favour of a person who afterwards be¬ 
comes an heir ; but not a bequest or gift.— 
If a sick person make an acknowledgment 
of debt in favour of a strange woman, or 
make a bequest in her favour, or bestow a 
gift upon her, and afterwards marry her 
and then die, tho acknowledgment is valid; 
but the bequest or gift is void ; for tho nul¬ 
lity of an acknowledgment in favour of an 
heir depends on tho person having been an 
heir at tho time of making it, whereas the 
nullity of a bequest in favour of an heir 
depends on the legatee being so at tho time 
of the testator’s death, as has been already 
explained ; and as the woman was not an 
heir at tho time of the acknowledgment, but 
had become so [by marriage] at tho time of 
tho testator’s death, tho acknowledgment is 
therefore valid, but the bequest is void; and 
so likewise tho gift, it being subject to tho 
same rule as the bequest. 

Neither is an acknowledgment so made 
valid , if the principle of inheritance had 
existed in the person previous to the deed.- 
If a sick person make an acknowledgment 
of debt duo by him to his son, or make a 
bequest in his favour or bestow a gift upon 
him, at a time when the son was a Christian, 
and ho [the son] afterwards, previous to his 
father’s death, become a Mussulman, all 
those deeds of acknowledgment, gift, or be¬ 
quest, aro void : the bequest and the gift, 
because of the son being an heir at the death 
of his father, as above explained; and the 
acknowledgment, because, although the son, 
on account of tho bar (namely difference of 
religion), was not an heir at tho time of 
making it, still the cause of inheritance 
(uamely consanguinity) did then exist, which 
throws an imputation on the father, as it 
engenders a suspicion that ho may have 
made a false declaration, in order, to secure 
the descent of part of his fortune to his son. 
It is different in the case of marriage, as 
above stated ; far there the cause of inho- 
ritance (namely, marriage), occurred poste¬ 
rior to the acknowledgment, and had no 
existence prvious thereto; for supposing 
the marriage to have existed at tho period of 
making the acknowledgment, and that the 
wife, being then a Christian, should aftor* 


* This passage has no place in the Arabic 
copy It has been introduced in the Per¬ 
sian version as a premiss necessary to the 
completely understandng of what follows 
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wards, before the husband’s death, become 
a Mussulman, in that case it (the acknow- • 
ledgment) would not bo valid. 

Such acknowledgment , gift or bequest , in 
favour of a son , being a slave ., who afterwards 
becomes free previous to the father's decease, 
is nevertheless void. —If a sick person make 
an acknowledgment of debt due by him to 
his son, who is an absolute slave or Moka. 
tib,—or bestows gift upon him, or make a 
bequest in his favour, and the son should 
afterwards, before the death of his fathor, 
obtain his liberty, in that case none of these 
deeds are valid, because of the reasons ex¬ 
plained in the preceding example. It is 
related, in the Mabsoot, under tho head of 
Acknowledgments, that “the acknowledg¬ 
ment of a sick person in favour of his son 
who is a slave is valid, provided the slave be 
not in debt ; for in that case tho acknow¬ 
ledgment is, in effect, in favour of the 
master, who is a stranger ; and an acknow¬ 
ledgment in favour of a stranger is valid;— 
whereas, if tho slave were involved in debt, 
his father’s acknowledgment in liis favour 
would not be valid, as in such case it could 
not be construed to be in favour of the 
master, since an indebted slave is tho pro¬ 
prietor of his own acquisitions."—The be¬ 
quest is, however, invalid, because to estab¬ 
lish it regard must be paid to the time of 
the testator’s death, and the son is at that 
time an heir, as being thon free. With re¬ 
spect, indeed, to the gift, it is said to be 
valid,* provided tho slave bo not indebted ; 
because a gift is an immediate transfer and 
investiture ; and as the son is at that period 
a slave, the gift is in effect in favour of the 
master, but if ho be involved in debt tho 
gift is invalid, as in that case he is master of 
his own acquisitions, and a gift is considered 
as such. According to the more commonly 
received authorities, however, the gift is 
void on either supposition ; for as a gift 
during a mortal illness is equivalent to a 
bequest, it is therefore invalid, in the samo 
manner as a bequest would be which was 
made in favour of tho same person. 

Buie for ascertaining a deathbed illness ,— 
Paralytic, gouty, or consumptive persons, 
where their disorder has continued for a 
length of time, and they are in no immediate 
danger of death, do not fall under tho de¬ 
scription of sick [Marcez], whence deeds of 
gift, executed by such, take effect to tho 
extent of their whole property ; because, 
when a long time has elapsed, tho patient 
has become familiarized to liis disease, which 
is not then accounted as sickness. (The 
length of time requisite, by its lapse, to do 
away the idea of sickness in those cases is 
determined at one year ; and if aftor that 
tim© the invalid should become bedridden, 
he is then accounted as one recently sick.) 

If, therefore, any of tho sick persons thus 
described make a gift in the beginning of 


* Probably meaning “|n the Mabsoot.” 


their illness, or after they are bedridden, 
such gift takes effect from the third of their 
property, because at such a time there is 
apprehension of death (whence medioine is 
then administered to them), and therefore 
the disorder is then considered as a deatlfbed 
illness. 


CHAPTER III. 

OF EMANCIPATION UPON A DEATHBED ; AND 
OF WILLS RELATIVE TO EMANCIPATION. 

Emancipation , gift , and acts of Mohabat , 
on a deathbed , take effect to the extent of a 
third of the properly.— If a person, on his 
deathbed, emancipate a slave, or give a por¬ 
tion of his property to another, or make a 
Mohabat,* in purchase or sale, by buying an 
article at an over-value, or selling it at an 
under-valuo,—or concerning the dower, hire, 
or so forth,—or become security for another 
all these deeds are considered in tho light of 
a bequest, and take effect to the extent of a 
third of his estate 

Case of a Mohabat , and an emancipation 
by the same person —-If a sick [dying] per¬ 
son make a Mohabat [of any kind], f and 
then emancipate his slave, and [after his 
death] tho third of his prperty suffice not 
for both, in that case Haneofa is of opinion 
that the Mohabat has tho preference ; — in 
other words, if, after executing the Mohabat, 
any part of the third remain, the slave is, 
without recompense, free in that proportion, 
and must perform emancipatory labour for 
tho remainder of his value,—or for his full 
value, if nothing remain.—If, on the con 
trary, the person first emancipate the slave, 
and then mako the Mohabat, the slave, 
and the person in whose favour the Mohabat 
is made, are upon a perfect equality, 
and each takes from the third of tho estate 
in proportion to his right : —as, for instance, 


♦Mohabat literally signifies connivance.— 
Thus, a purchaser or seller who gives more, 
or takes less, for an article than its real value, 
connives at the loss.-- This term, therefore, is 
not confined to sale, but extends to every act 
in which the person connives at liis own loss, 
such as (in tho case of dower) paying tho 
wife more than she is entitled to, or (in a 
caso of hire) paying the hireling moro than 
he had agreed for.- The translator preserves 
the original term, as it is purely technical.- 
Tho Arabic text expresses this passage with 
great brevity j'Whoso frees his slave in sick¬ 
ness, or sells, or connives,or gives, it is law¬ 
ful, and recognized to tho extent of a third 
of his property.” 

t That is, “execute any contract, or pei 
form any act, by which he sustains a wilful 
loss,” 
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the slave is emanicipated from the third 
of the estate in the proportion of his 
value, and performs emancipatory labour 
for the remainder,—and the person in whose 
favour the Mohabnt is made takes in the pro¬ 
portion of his Mohabat, and makes good the 
remainder.—-The two disciples maintain that 
the emancipation has the preference in both 
cases, for it is the stronger, inasmuch as it 
does not admit of retractation. Haneefa on 
the contrary, maintains that Mohabat is tho 
stronger, as being interwoven in a compact 
of exchange : contrary to emancipation, for 
in that there is no exchange. If, therefore, 
the Mohabat bo first made, it. sets aside the 
emancipation, bocaiisc of the comparative 
weakness thereof;—whereas, if tho emanci¬ 
pation be first made, it obstructs the Moha. 
bat, because of its priority, but still does not 
set it aside, as emancipation is incapable of 
setting aside a Mohabat ;—-whence, in this 
instanco, both are placed upon a footing. 
According, therefore, to this difference of 
opinion, if a person be possessed of two slaves, 
one valued at two hundred dirms, and the 
other at one hundred, and first sell the for¬ 
mer by a Mohabat sale, for one hundred 
dirms, and afterwards emancipate the latter 
and die, leaving no othor property, in that 
case, according to Haneefa, the Mohabat is 
executed in full, and the other slave is re- 
quired to perform emancipatory labour to 
the full amount of hi* value ;-whereas if,on 
the contrary, the emancipation precede the 
Mohabat, then a third of the value of both 
slaves, amounting to one hundred dirms, is 
divided equally between both parties (that 
is, between the emancipated slave and the 
person in whose favour the Mohabat was 
made) ; and accordingly, a moiety of the 
slave is emancipated without any considera¬ 
tion, and he is to perform emancipatory 
labour for fifty dirms more, being the remain¬ 
ing half of his value and fifty dirms are 
deducted, in the manner of a Mohabat, from 
the slave sold by Mohabat, and his price is 
then one hundred and fifty dirms, for which 
the purchaser is .accountable : —but the two 
disciples maintain that the slavo is com¬ 
pletely free in both instances. In tho same 
mannor, if a person, upon his deathbed, first 
sell a slavo by Mohabat, then emancipate a 
second, and afterwards sell a third by Moho- 
bat, and have no other property besides these 
three slaves, in that case, according to 
Haneefa, the half of the third of tho pro¬ 
perty must bo allowed to the person in whoso 
favour the Mohabat was first made, and the 
remaining half of the third is equally divided 
between the emancipated slavo and the one 
in whose favour the last Mohabat was made ; 
—whereas, had ho first emancipated one, 
then sold the second by Mohabat, and aftor- 
wards emancipated the third, in that case one 
third of the estate would be divided into two 
equal shares, of which one would be given 
to the person, in whose favour>h© Mohabat 
sale was made, and the other equally divided 
between thp two emancipated slaves :—but 


the two disciples maintain that in both oases 
the emancipation is to be perferred. 

Mohabat or emancipation precede, in their 
execution , the actual bequests. —It is to be 
observed, as a standing rule,* that where 
a person bequeaths several legacies, and tho 
third of his property suffices for the payment 
of the whole, they are all carried into execu¬ 
tion without a preference being given to 
either. But if, besides these legacies, he 
should in his last illness emancipate a slave, 
or direct the emancipation to take place after 
his death, or sell something by Mohabat,— 
in that case both kinds of emancipation, as 
well as the Mohabat, are preferred to the 
legacios, and must therefore be first executed 
from the third of the estate, and the remain* 
der (if there be any) is then divided equally 
among the legatees. 

The appropriation of a sum, by bequest, to 
the emancipation of a slave is annulled by the 
subsequent loss or failure of any part of it ; 
but not the appropriation of a sum to the 
performance of a pilgrimage.— If a person, 
on his deathbed, set aside one hundred dirms, 
and will that “ after his death the said sum 
be applied to the emancipation of a slavo," 
and one dirm of the number happen to be 
lost, in that case Haneefa maintains that the 
will is annulled, and that the remaining 
ninety-nine dirms cannot be applied to the 
purpose of emancipating a slave If, on the 
contrary, the person will that “the said sum 
bo appropriated to defray the expense of a 
pilgrimage to Mecca,” in that case the loss or 
destruction of one dirm does not invalidate 
the will, but the remaining ninety-nine dirms 
are applied to the purpose prescribed by the 
testator, by deputing a person from such a 
distance as may enable him to reaoh Mecca 
by means of the said sum (If also, in this 
last case, part of the sum have boon lost or 
destroyed, and there romain a part after the 
return of the pilgrim, it must be restored to 
the heirs.) The two disciples maintain that 
the will is valid in the former instance like¬ 
wise, and the ninety-nine dirms applied to 
the emancipation of a slave, in the same 
mannor as (in the other instance to the per¬ 
formance of the pilgrimage,. The argu¬ 
ment of Haneefa, is that, in the former in- 
stance, tho will direct the emancipation of 
a slave valued at one hundred dirms ; and 
therefore, if it were executed with ninety- 
nine dirms, it would take effect in favour of 
a person different from the intended Iegateo, 
which is not lawful. It is otherwise with a 
bequest concerning pilgrimage, as pilgrimage 
is purely a religious duty, and religious 
duties appertain exclusively to God ; and as 
God therefore is the legatee in this instance, 
a diminution of the sum does not induce an 
execution of the will in favour of any other 
than the legatee, since a pilgrimage for 


* Arab. Asl; literally, a root; meaning 
(in this place) a principle or ground of deci¬ 
sion in all parallel oases, 
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ninety-nine dirms is performed on behalf of 
God, as much as a pilgrimage for one hundred 
dirms. Some have observed that this diffe¬ 
rence of opinion between Hanecfa and the 
two disciples is founded on the different son- 
timents they entertain with respect to the 
emancipation of a slave ; the two disciples 
holding it to be a religious act, in the same 
manner as the performance of a pilgrimage ; 
and Hancefa considering it as an act in 
favour of the slave alone. (The compiler of 
the Hodaya remarks that this last opinion is 
approved.) 

A slave exceeding a third of the property, 
emancipated on a deathbed, is exempted from 
emancipatory labour by the heirs assenting 
to his freedom .—If a person during his last 
illness emancipate a slave valued at one 
hundred dims, and die, leaving two sons 
and one hundred dirms, and the emancipated 
slave and his heirs give their* consent to the 
emancipation, the slave is not required to 
perform any emancipatory service whatever, 
but is free without so doing ; for althongh 
the manumission was equivalent to a bequest 
in the proportion beyond a third of the eman¬ 
cipator’s property, yet it is valid on the heirs 
assenting to it. 

A bequest of emancipation, in favour of a 
slave , is annulled by his being made over in 
compensation for an offence committed by 
him .—-If a person will that “ his heirs eman¬ 
cipate his slave at his decease.” and the 
slave, after the death of the testator, commit 
an offence, and the heir surrender him, as 
a compensation, to the avenger of offence, 
the will is void ; because the surrender of 
him in compensation for the offence is ap¬ 
proved ; for as the right of the testator must 
yield to that of the avenger of offence, the 
right of the legatee must consequently yield 
to it likewise, sinco a legatee obtains his 
right in the legacy from the testator ; and 
as, upon the slave being surrendered in com¬ 
pensation for the offence, he passes out of the 
property of the testator, the will is void of 
course. If, on the contrary, the heirs prefer 
paying a redemptionary atonement ; the will 
remains valid, and does not become void 
(but in this case the redemptionary atone¬ 
ment falls entirely upon their property, as 
they have themelves undertaken the pay¬ 
ment of it) ; and as the slave, by the pay¬ 
ment of the redemption, is purified from the 
offence, the case is therefore the same as if ho 
had not offended it all, and the will takes 
effect of course. 

Where the heir and the lagatee agree con¬ 
cerning a slave having been emancipated by 
the testator , the allegation of the heir is 
credited with respect to the date of the deed. 
—-If a person bequeath to another a third 
of his property,” and leave, among his other 
effects, a slave, and the legatee and heirs 
agree that the testator had emancipated the 
slave, but differ with respect to the time of 
such emancipation (the legatee asserting 
that it was during his health, and the heirs, 
on the othpr hand, maintaining that it was 


during his sickness), in that ease the word 
of the heirs must he ereditod, and the legatee 
is entitled only to what remains after the 
value of the slave is deducted from the third 
of the testator’s whole property ;* because 
the legatee hero pleades his title to a t’hird of 
what remains after the emancipation of the 
slave, since manumission granted during 
health does not stand as a bequest (whence 
it is that it takes effect from the whole of the 
property), and the heirs resist his plea, 
asserting that the testator had emancipated 
the slave during sickness ; and «s manu¬ 
mission during sickness is a species of be- 
quest, and takes place of a bequest of a third 
of the property, the heirs are therefore nega¬ 
tors ; and as the assertion of a negator [the 
defendant], upon oath, must be credited 
the legatee is therefore entitled to nothing 
whatever unless there should remain some 
excess in the third of the property over 
and above the value of the slave, in which 
ease the legatee is entitled to such excess- 
or, unless the legatee confirm his assertion 
by evidences, in which case he is entitled 
to a third of what remains of the whole 
estate after the emancipation of the slave. 

Case of an alleged emancipation and debt 
credited by the heirs. —-If a person die * 
leaving no other property except one slave 
and the slave say so the heirs “your father 
whilst he was in health, emancipated me,” 
and another person say to them “ your 
father was indebted to me one hundred 
dirms,” and the heirs credit both these 
assertions, (as, for instance, by replying to 
them together, “you both speuk truly”), 
the slave is, in that case, required to per¬ 
form emancipatory labour to the full extent 
of his value, according to Hancefa, The 
two disciples, on the contrary, maintain that 
the slave is emancipated without performing 
any service whatever, because the proof of 
the debt and of the emancipation during 
health aro established, jointly, as the heirs 
have acknowledged both at the same time, 
and the emancipation of a slave during 
health docs not induce the necessity 
of labour notwithstanding the emancipator 
should be involved in debt. The argument 
of Hancefa is, that the acknowledgment of 
the debt on the part of the heirs is stronger 
than that of the emancipation ; because the 
former is valid at whatever period it may 
have been contracted, and is dischargable 
from the whole estate ; whereas the latter, if 
performed during sickness, is limited to a 
third of the estate ; and such being the case, 
it would follow that the emancipation is 
utterly annulled. As, however, emaejpa. 
ton, after having been made, does not admit 
of being absolutely annulled, it is therefore 
virtually annulled, in this instance, by the 


* Literally, “i* entitled to nothing wh^t. 
0 V er.” Tho translator renders the passage in 
a modified sense, because of the reservation 
afterwards stated. 
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imposition of emancipatory labour,—-The 
same difference of opinion subsists in the 
case where a person, dying, loaves one thou¬ 
sand dirms, and one person asserts that the 
decease owed him one thousand dirms, and 
another, that ho had deposited one thousand 
dirms in trust with the deceased, and the 
heirs confirm both assertions at one and the 
same time ; for in such case the two disciples 
are of opinion that both claims are upon an 
equal footing, and the one thousand 
dirms are therefore to bo divided equally 
between the parties ; whereas JTanoefa main¬ 
tains that the claim of the depositor is the 
strongest, as his right relates to the identical 
dirms whilst the creditor has only a general 
claim on the person. 

Section . 

Of Bequests for Pious Purpose*.* 

In the execution of bequestse to sundry 
pious purposes, the ordained duties precede 
the voluntary. —-If a person make several 
bequests for the performance of sundry 
religious duties, such as pilgrimage, payers, 
and so forth, it is requisite to execute first 
such as are absolutely incumbent and 
ordained ;t and this, whether the testator 
have mentioned them first or not ; for the 
discharge of the ordained duties is of more 
importance than that of acts which are 
merely voluntary ; and the law therefore 
supposes that the object of the testator was 
to begin with the performance of them. 

Unless all the purposes mentioned be of 
equal importance, in which case the arrange - 
ment of the testator must be followed. — -But 
if the several duties, the objects of the will, 
be all of the same importance, and of simi¬ 
lar force, and tho third of the estate suffice 
not for the discharge of tho whole, they 
must in that case be executed agreeably to 
the order in which they have been specified 
by the testator, as it may be inferred that 
those to which he gave the precedence were, 
in his opinion, the most urgent. Tahavec 
maintains that alms are to be executed 
before pilgrimage. There is also one report 
from Aboo Yoosaf to the same effect. An¬ 
other opinion reported from him is, that 
pilgrimage precedes alms ; and such is the 
opinion of Mohammed. The argument in 
favour of the first report is, that both are in 
an equally strong degree enjoined by God : 
but yet alms, as being connected with the 
rights of mankind, must bo preferred, tho 
right of the individual preceding tho right 
of God. —-The argument in support of the 
second report is, that the performance of 

♦ Literally, “of bequests to the rights of 
God.” 

t Arab. Farz : a term applied to any 
thing enjoined as an indispensable duty, 
and more particularly to the five primary 
duties ; purification, prayer, alms, fasting, 
and pilgrimage. 


pilgrimage, besides tho expenditure of 
money, requires also an exertion of tho 
body; and as this is not the case with 
alms, pilgrimage has therefore precedence. 
Either of thoso, however, is preferable to 
expiation, because they have been in a 
greater number of instances, and in a 
stronger degree enjoined by GoD.^Again : 
expiations for murder, for Zihar, and for a 
broken vow, are preferable to Sadka-fittir 
[charity given on the day of breaking fast]- 
because these expiations have been enjoined 
j in tho Koran, whereas the latter has not. 
Sadka-fittir, on the other hand, is preferable 
to sacrifice, becauso it is an incumbent duty 
in tho opinion of all our doctors, wheroas a 
difference of opinion subsists with respect to 
the absolute obligation of sacrifice. 

As well as where the purposes of the be¬ 
quests are purely of a voluntary nature .—■ 
Jn the execution of all pious wills, where 
the objects of thorn are not incumbent 
duties (such as the erection of a mosque of 
a receptacle for travellers, or of a bridge), it 
is requisite to follow tho arrangement of the 
testator, since it may be inferred that he 
considered those first mentioned as tho most 
urgent. Lawyers, moreover, have remarked 
that if a person make several bequests, some 
for the performance of religious duties 
immediately enjoined by God, and others 
for bcnovolent purposes amongst mankind, 
in that case a third of his property must bo 
set aside for the execution of them ; and 
whatever may bo tho share appropriated for 
the performance of the duties belonging to 
God, it must be applied agreeably to the 
order of arrangement, as already explained 
—-It is to be observed, also, that every 
different duty is to be considered in tho 
nature of a distinct legacy ; for, the object 
of each being tho attainment of the goodwill 
of the Almighty, every several duty has an 
object in itself, and each is therefore to bo 
considered in the nature of a legacy loft to 
a different person. 

Pules in bequests towards the performance 
of a pilgrimage. —If a person will that “tho 
pilgrimage incumbent on him be performed 
on his behalf after his death,” in that oaso 
the heirs must depute a person for this pur¬ 
pose from the city of the testator, and furnish 
him with such conveyances and equipments 
as are suitable to his [the testator's] rank ; 
because, being performed on his account, it 
must be executed in the same manner as it 
actually performed by himself. But if tho 
property of tho testator be inadequate to tho 
expense of sending a person from his own 
city, in that case a person must bo sent from 
some other nearer place, tho distance of 
which from Mecca may be proportioned to 
the amount of the property. 

If a person set out from his own city, with 
an intention of performing the pilgrimage to 
Mecca, and die on the road, after having 
willed that the pilgrimage be prformed [by 
others] on his behalf, a person must be de¬ 
puted for this purpose from the city of the 
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testator, according to Haneefa (and such 
also is tho opinion of Ziffer). The two 
disciples, on tho contrary, maintain that a 
person is to be sent from the place at which 
the testator had arrived in tho prosecution 
of his intention and the same difference 
of opinion obtains where a person, having 
undertaken the pilgrimage on account of 
another, dies in the like manner on tho road. 
The reasoning of the two disciples is, that 
the performance of a part of tho jounvey, 
with the intention of having prosecuted tho 
remainder, is in itself an act of piety, which 
is entitled to merit with God, and which 
annuls, in a proportionate degree, the obli¬ 
gation of the duty. Hence the pilgrimage 
is to be recommenced from tho place in 
which he died, and which in effect has 
become (as it were) his city. It is otherwise 
where a person, with a view of trading, sots 
out on a journey to Mecca, and does on tho 
way, after having willed that the pilgrimago 
be performed on his behalf; for in this case 
the part of the journey already performed 
not being an act of piety, there is as evident 
necessity for sending person from the city 
of the testator.—-Tho reasoning of Haneefa 
is, that the will must be construed as moan¬ 
ing a commencement from the city of tho 
testator, in order that the pilgrimage may 
be completely performed in the manner in 
which it was originally incumbent on tlio 
testator. 


CHAPTER IV. 

or wills in eavour or kinsmen and 

OTHER CONNEXIONS. 

A bequest to “ a neighbour ” is in favour 
of the owner of the next adjoining house 
Ir a person make a bequest in favour of “his 
neighbour,”* this according to Haneefa, is a 
bequest to the person whoso house is imme¬ 
diately adjoining to that of the testator. The 
two disciples, on the contrary, maintain that 
it comprehends all the inhabitants of the 
vicinity, who belong to the same mosque- 
without any regard to the immediate adjunc¬ 
tion of the houses ; since, according to the 
common acceptation of the word, they all fall 
equally under the description of neighbours. 
The arguments adduced by Haneefa in support 
of his opinion upon this point are two fold. 
First, the person whose house adjoins to 
that of the testator is in reality the neighbour. 


* Specifying the legatee by description 
only, without mentioning his name; as thus, 
“ I bequeath one thousand dIrms to my 
neighbour,” —In this and tho succeeding 
examples, the effect turns entirely on the 
terms in which tho testator signifies his 
bequest. 


— Secondly, tho modes and descriptions of 
neighbourhood are many; and as it would 
bp impracticable to carry tho will into execu¬ 
tion with respect to the whole, it is therefore 
necessary to restrict it to him whose title, 
from the circumstance of adjunction, is the 
most perfect and indisputable. 

And comprehends all competent descrip* 
lions of persons .—-It is to be observed that 
the learned in the law are of opinion that 
every person may be included under this 
description of neighbour, whether the pro¬ 
prietor of a house or not, or, whether a man 
or a woman, a Mussulaman or a Zimmee, the 
term neighbour being equally applicable to 
all these. Haneefa also holds that an 
absolute slave, possessed of a house in the 
neighbourhood, is entitled to the benefit of 
the will.—Tho two disciples hold a different 
opinion ; because, in such case, the benefit of 
tho will would ultimately Tevert to the master 
of tho slave, who is not supposed to be a 
neighbour. The argument of Haneefa, is 
that the term neighbour applies indiscrimi¬ 
nately to all. 

Rules in bequests to “the As’har'* of the 
testator, —Te a person make a bequest in 
favour of “his As’har,” * all the relations of 
his wife within the prohibited degrees (suoli 
as her father, brother,and so forth) are therein 
inculded ; and likewise all the relations of 
his father’s wife [his stop mother] and of his 
son’s wife [his daughter-in-law] within the 
prohibited degrees, as these all stand in the 
relation of As'har to tho testator. This ex¬ 
planation of As’har has been followed by 
Mohammed and Aboo Obeydah. It is to be 
observed that all tho kindred of the wife 
within the prohibited degrees are included 
in the bequest, notwithstanding she were, at 
the time of tho death of the testator, in her 
edit from a reversible divorce. But if the 
divorco was irreversible, her relations are 
not to be included, as the existence of that 
degree of relation entitled As’har depends on 
tho actual existence of tho marriage at the 
time of the testator’s death ; and by an irre¬ 
versible divorce marriage is utterly annulled. 

And to his Khatn — If a man make a 
bequest in favour of “his Khatn,” it Is a 
bequest to the husbands of his female relations 
within the prohibited degrees ; and in it are 
likewise included all tho relations of these 
husbands within the prohibited degrees, 
these also falling under tho description of 
Khatn.—(Some commentators remark, that 
this explanation is agreable to the ancient 
custom ; but that in the present times Khatn 
comprehends only tho husbands, as above.) 

It is also to be observed that in this respect 
freemen and slaves, and the near and the 
distant relations are all upon a footing, 
because the terms Khatn comprehends the 
whole of these. 


* As’har is the plurl of Sheral (pronounced, 
in Arabia, Dehr), which is a general term 
1 for all relations by marriage 
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And to hia Akraba .—If a person make a 
will in favour of his “relations” [Akraba*], 
it is exeouted in favour of the nearest of kip 
within the prohibited degrees, and failing of 
them, in favour of the next in proximity, 1 
and so on with respect to the rest within the 
prohibited degrees, in regular succession. 
The will, in this case, includes two or more ; 
but the father, mother, or ohildren of the 
testator are not comprehended in it. This is 
the opinion of Haneefa. According to the two 
disciples, the will includes only such as are 
descended from the most distant progenitor 
of the testator, professing the Mussulman 
faith,—(Concerning the meaning of “ the 
most distant progenitor professing the faith.” 
there is a difference of opinion ; aomo main* 
taining that this applies to the remotest 
ancestor who actually embraced the faith and 
others alleging that it extends to the remotest 
ancestor who may have known of the exist¬ 
ence of the faith, although ho himself may 
not have acceded to it; as is exemplified in 
the case of Abon Talib, who although he 
understood the Mussulman faith, never em¬ 
braced it.) The argument of the two disciples 
is, that the term relations being in general 
applied all of the same blood, the will there¬ 
fore extends to all such as fall under this 
description, to whatever degree removed. The 
arguments of Haneefa are that logacios are 
a species of inheritance ; and as, in inherit- 
nce, the arangement here described is 
observed with respect to the heirs, it is also 
observed in the payment of legacies.—As, 
moreover, the plural term [Akraba] men¬ 
tioned in inheritance means two, so likewise 
in bequest.f—Besides, the object of the 

testator, in his bequest, is, to compensate for 
his deficiencies, during life, with respect to 
the ties of kindred, J which affocts only 
his relations within the prohibited degrees. 
The parents or children, moreover, are not 
styled relations [Akraba], insomuch that if 
a person were to call his father “ his re¬ 
lation ” [Karecb], he would be considered 
as denying his parentage. The reason of 
this is that, in common usage, by the term 
relation [Kareeb] is understood one related 
to a person by means of another : but the 
relation of parent and child is personal, and 
not by means of another.—In short, according 
to Haneefa, the will in question is restricted, 
in its operation, to the prohibited relations 
of the testator ; whereas, according to the 
two disciples, it extends to [all the descend- 


* Akraba is the plural of Kareeb, and 
signifies (collectively) kindred. 

f Here is something like a contradiction * 
for it was before said that “ the will includes 
two or more.” This, however, is not to be 
taken as excluding any number above two, 
but merely as comprehending the dual as 
well as any higher number. 

% Arab. SiTla Rihm.—It is a technical 
term, comprehending, in its application, the 
kindred within the prohibited degrees only 


ants of] the most ditant prgenjtor professing 
the faith whilst Shafei maintains that it 
is confined solely to the testator’s father [and 
his off spring]. 

If a person, having two parternal and two 
maternal uncles, make a will in favour of 
“his relations ” [Akraba], it is in favour of 
the paternal unless only, accordingly to 
Haneefa, he holding that regard is to be 
paid to the order of relationship whereas, 
according to the two disciples, all the four 
uncles are included, they holding that no 
regard is to bo paid to the order of relationship 
If, on the other hand, the testator have only 
one paternal and two maternal uncles, the 
half of the legacy, in that ease, goes to the 
paternal uncle, and the other half to the two 
maternal uncles, out of attention to the plural 
number, which, in bequests, comprehends 
two (as before observed) ; for as, if there 
were two paternal uncles, the whole legacy 
would go to them, it follows that where there 
is one only, he gets no more than an half, and 
the other half goes to the two maternal unclos, 
It would bo otherwise if the person had ex¬ 
pressed his bequest for “his kinsman ; ” *for 
in this case the whole legacy would go to the 
paternal uncle, and nothing whatever to the 
two maternal uncles ; because, as tho term 
kinsman expresses a singular, not a plural 
number, the paternal uncle therefore takes 
the whole, he being next of kin.—If (in the 
case of a bequest to “relations”) tho testator 
have a paternal uncle only [and no maternal 
uncles], he is entitled to no more than a 
moiety of the third of the estate ; for as, if 
there had been two paternal uncles, they 
would have had tho whole between them, 
one consequently gets only an half.—If, on 
the contrary, he have a paternal undo and 
aunt, and a maternal uncle and aunt, the 
legacy goes in equal shares between the pa¬ 
ternal uncle and aunt, both being related to 
tho testator within an equal degree of affinity 
—and their connexion being of a stronger 
nature than that of the maternal uncle or 
aunt.—A parternal aunt, moreovor, although 
she be not entitlod to inherit, is nevertheless 
capable of succeeding to a legacy,—in the 
same manner as holds with respect to a re¬ 
lation who is a slave or an infidel,—It is to 
be observed that, in all these cases, if the 
testator have no prohibited relation, tho 
bequest is null, because it is restricted, in its 
operation, to these within the prohibited 
degrees, as before noticed. 

Or to the Ahl of a particular person .—*Ip 
a person make a bequest “ to the Ahlf of 
such as one.” it is a bequest to the wife of 
the person mentioned, according to Haneefa 


* Arab. Zee-Kirrabit. 

j* The word Ahl, in its most common 
acceptation, denotes a people or family, as 
Ahl Iran, “ the people of Persia.”—Ahl- 
nee, “my family.”—(This and several suc¬ 
ceeding examples turn entirely upon the 
meaning of the terms used by the testator.) 
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The two disciples, on the contrary, maintain 
that the bequest comprehends every indi¬ 
vidual of the family, entitled to maintenance 
from that person, such being (with them) 
the common import of the word. The argu¬ 
ment of Ifaneefa is that Ahl, in its literal 
sense, signifies a wife, a proof of whioh is 
drawn from this sentence of the Koran. 
“ Moses WALKED with his Ahl ” [wife], 
(whence also the common mode of expres¬ 
sion “such a person made taahul [.married] 
in a particular city ”);—and as the word 
Ahl, in its literal sense, moans a wife, it 
follows that whenover it is used absolutely it 
must be resolved into its literal sense, which 
is the true one. 

(Or of the house of particular person.) 
—If a person make a bequest “ to the Ahl 
of the house of such an one.” the father 
and grandfather of the person named are 
included in such bequest, as well as all the 
descendants from the remotest progenitor, 
on the paternal side, professing the Mussul¬ 
man faith ;—and if a person make a bequest 
“to the Arl of such an one.” it is a bequest 
“ to the Al of his house,” tho term Al 
applying to the tribe from which ho is dc- 
scended. 

If a person make a bequest “to the Ahl 
of such a person’s Nish [race] or Jins ” 
[generation],—by the former is understood 
all those descended from his ancestors in 
general,—but by tho latter these only de¬ 
scended from the paternal stock, not from 
the maternal, because men are said to bo of 
the generation of their fathers, not of their 
mothers.—It is otherwise where the term 
Kirrabit (affinity) is used ; for that appor- 
tains both to father and mother. 

Or to the orphans , blind, lame, or widows, 
of a particular race. —-If a person make a 
bequest “ to the orphans,—the blind,—the 
lame,—or the widows,—of the race* of such 
an one,”- and tho individuals of the race 
name can be enumerated, the bequest in¬ 
cludes them all indiscriminately, whether 
rich or poor, males or females; for the exe¬ 
cution of the bequest is practicable in the 
instance, because of the ascertainment of 
the legatees.— (It is to be observed that, 
concerning the exposition of the expression 
“if they can be enumerated,” here is a 
difference of opinion ; for,according to Aboo 
Yoosaf, this phrase comprehends ' 4 as many 
as can be counted without the aid of written 
calculations” whereas Mohammed holds that 
it extends no farther than to one hundred, 
any greater number being considered as 
beyond enumeraton. Some, on the other 
hand, allege that the determination of this 
point rests entirely with the Kazee, and 
decrees pass accordingly).—But if the in¬ 
dividuals of tho race named bo incapable of 
enumeration, the poor only are in that oase 


* Arab. Binnee. It is an irregular plural 
from Ibn, “a son,” and expresses a genera¬ 
tion or tribe * 


included in the bequest, not the rich ; for it 
[tho bequest] is of a pious nature, and the 
object of it (namely, by removing the wants of 
beat attainable by removing the wants of 
the poor, Besides, as the very descriptions 
used indicate a degree of want and distress 
in the legatee, it is therefore proper to admit 
this to have been the testator’s meaning. It 
is othorwise whore a person makes a bequest 
“to the youths (or the virgins) of a parti¬ 
cular race,” who are innumerable; for in 
such case the bequest is void j because, as 
the description used does not indicate want 
the words of tho testator oannot be construed 
to apply to the poor: neither can the bequest 
possiby hold valid in favour of all the in¬ 
dividuals of tho class named, sinoe, as they 
are not to be enumerated, it is impracticable 
to define them, and a bequest to unknown 
legatees is null,—for bequest is an act of on. 
dowment, and it is impossible to endow per¬ 
sons unknown. It is to be observed that, in 
the case of bequests “to the poor or dis¬ 
tressed,” the legacy must be paid to at least 
two paupers, two being tho smallest number 
of plurality in bequest, as was before stated. 

Or to the race of a particular person. —If 
a person make a bequest “to the race of such 
on ono,” in that case, according to the two 
disciples, and also according to the first 
opinion of Haneefa, the women of the said 
raoe are included, the plural term Binnee 
extending to females as well as males. Ha¬ 
neefa, however, afterwards retracted this 
opinion, and maintained the males of the 
race only to be included, not the females ; 
because the term Binnee applies to men 
literally, but to women only metaphorically • 
and a word must be taken in its literal not 
its figurative acceptation. It is otherwise 
where “ the race of suoh a person ” is the 
proper name of any particular tribe ; for in 
that case the bequest includes the women also, 
as the term Binnee, in such instance, compre- 
hends the females of the tribe along with the 
males,—in the same manner as the general 
expression Benni.— Adim [the sons of Adam)] 
—‘Whence the bequest includes the freedment, 
the sworn confederates [Haleefs], the slaves, 
and the Mawalat confederates of the tribe 
named. 

Or to the awlad of a particular race. —-If 
a person make a bequest “to the children 
[awlad] of the race of such an one,”—the 
males and females have an equal right in 
such bequest, as the term awlad comprehends 
the whole . 

A beqiteM to the heirs of a particular per¬ 
son is executed agreeably to the laws of in¬ 
heritance. —If a person make a bequest “ to 
tho heirs of suoh on one,* the legacy is in 
that case divided among the heirs of the 
person namod, in tho manner of an inherit¬ 
ance, a male getting as much as two females; 
because there is reason to imagine that the 
object of the testator, in using the word 
heirs, was that the same distinction might 
be observed in the partition of he legacies 
as obtains in the case of inheritance. 1 
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Case of a bequest to i( the Mawlas” of the 
testator.— If a person make a bequest “to 
his Mawlas,”* and ho have some Mawalas who j 
had emancipated him, and others whom he 
had emancipated, the bequest is void ; be¬ 
cause the term Mawla partakes of two diffe- ! 
rent meanings, an emancipator, and a freed- 
man, and it cannot be discovered which of 
these the testator intended. Neither can 
the intention bo construed to comprehend 
both; because a word bearing a double 
meaning cannot be used in more than one of 
its senses at a time ; and as it is unknown 
which sense the testator meant it in, the 
legatee is therefore uncertain; and any un¬ 
certainty concerning the legatee annuls the 
bequest. (In several of the books of Shafei 
it is recorded that the bequest is construed 
in favour of all the Mawlaa, both the emanci¬ 
pators and the emancipated, as the term used 
applies to both.) It is to be observed that 
where the term Mawla is mentioned, in be¬ 
quest, it comprehends every one whom the 
testator may have actually emancipated, 
whether in health or in sickness; but not his 
Modabbirs or Am-Walids, as their emancipa¬ 
tion does not take place until after his death, 
and his bequest is in favour of such only as 
are free previous to that event. Aboo Yoosaf 
maintains that a Modabbir or Am-Walid is 
also inoluded, because, although these be 
not free previous to the testator’s decease, 
still as a cause of freedom has taken place, 
and is established in them, they may be said 
to have been emancipated—In this bequest 
is also inoluded any slave of the tetstator to 
whom he may have said, “you are free if I 
beat you not before my death” (provided 
he did not afterwards beat him); becasue the 
slave is in this case free before the testa¬ 
tor’s decease, and from the time that his 
strength and power of beating failed him. 
If the testator have Mawlas whom he had I 
emancipated, and also the children of those 
Mawlas, and likewise Mawl&s by Mawalat,f 

his freedmen Mawlas and their children are 
included in the bequest, but not his Mawlas ; 
by Mawalat. It is recorded from Aboo 
Yoosaf, that those last are likewise included, 
and that all those there description equally , 
participate in the bequest, as the term Mawala 
comprehends the whole. Mohammed argues 
that Mawla is a term which partakes of two 
different meanings; but a word of double 
meaning cannot be used in more than one 
sense at a time ; and as emancipation is an 
absolute and unretractable act, and a con¬ 
tract of Mawalat may be rescinded at plea¬ 
sure, a Mawla by manumission has prece¬ 
dence of a Mawala by Mawlat, and those are j 
consequently included in preference. But I 


* Mawla is a term applying either to the 
patron or the client (see Willa) ; and ex¬ 
presses the relation between the emanci¬ 
pated and his emancipator. 

*t See Vol. Ill, pp. 513 and 517. 


the Mawlas of the testator’s Mawlas* are not 
, included in the bequest, which relates only 
to the Mawlas of the testator, not to those of 
another. It is otherwise with the children 
of the testator’s Mawlas; for they stand 
! related to the testator because of their free¬ 
dom proceeding from him. It is also other¬ 
wise where the testator has no Mawlas by 
manumission, nor children of those Mawlas ; 
for in that case the Mawlas by Mawalat are 
included in the bequest, as the term Mawla 
applies to those by manumission, literally, 
and to those by Mawalat, metaphorically ; 
and whore the literal sense cannot be fol¬ 
lowed, the figurative sense may be adopted. 

If, in the above case, the testator have 
only one freedman and several freedmen of 
his freedman, the half of the legacy goes to 
the freedman, and the remaining half re¬ 
verts to the testator’s heirs j and there is 
nothing whatever for the freedmen of his 
froedman; for the term Mawla applies lite¬ 
rally to the freedmen of the testator, and 
figurativey to the freedmen of those freed¬ 
men ; and it is impossible that the word 
should be meant in two senses, as it cannot 
bear, at once, a literal and a figurative 
meaning. Neither are the freedmen of the 
testator’s parents or children included, they 
not being his freedmen either actually or 
! virtually. 


CHAPTER V. 

OF USUFRUCTUARY WILLS. 

An article bequeathed in usufruct.— If a 
person bequeath the service of his slave, or 
the use of his house, either for a definite or 
an indefinite period, such bequest is valid; 
because as an endowment with usufruct, 
either gratuitous or for an equivalent, is 
valid during life, it is consequently so after 
death ; and also, beoause men have oco&sion 
to make bequests of this nature as well as 
bequests of actual property. So likewise, if 
a person bequeath the wages of his slave, or 
the rent of his house, for a definite or in¬ 
definite term, it is valid, for the same reason. 

Must be consigned to the legatee.—Is both 
cases, moreover, it is necessary to consign 
over the house or the slave to the legatee 
provided they do not exceed the third of the 
property, in order that he may enjoy the 
wages or service of the slave, or the rent or 
use of the house during the term prescribed, 
and afterwards restore it to the heirs 

But if it constitute the sole estate, being a 
slave, he is possessed by the heirs and legatee 
alternately, or being a house, it is held among 
them, in their due proportions .—If the whole 
property of the testator consist of the slave 


* That is, “the freedmon of his freed¬ 
men,” or “the emancipators of his emanci¬ 
pators.” \ 
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or the house in that case the slave is to be 
possessed one day by the legatee, and two by 
the heirs, alternately ; but the house, on the 
contrary, is to bo portioned into three equal 
parts, of which one is given to the legatee, 
and two to the heirs,—-the legatee being en¬ 
titled to one third,—the estate, and the 
heirs to two thirds. The reason of the dis¬ 
tinction here made between a house and a 
slave is, that a slave is incapable of being 
divided, and therefore an alternate use of 
him is established from necessity ; whereas 
a house, on the contrary, is capable of divi¬ 
sion ; and as division is the most fair and 
equitable mode (since retaliation necessarily 
induces a preference of one over the other in 
point of time), it ought to be adopted where 
it is practicable. Still, however, if the 
parties agree to enjoy the house by turns, it 
is lawful, as the right rests entirely with 
them :—-but division is the most equitable 
mode. 

Nor are the heirs (in the latter instance) 
allowed to sell their share .—It is not in this 
o&se lawful for the heirs to sell the two thirds 
of the house which are allotted to them, 
This is according to the Zahir Rawayet. It 
is recorded from Aboo Yoosaf that such sale 
is lawful, because these shares are purely 
their own property. The ground on which 
the Zahir Rawayet proceeds is, that a right 
of residence may eventually be established 
to the legatee in the whole house, by so much 
other property of the testator being after¬ 
wards discovered as may cause the house to 
come within a third of his property. Be 
sides, the legatee has a controlling power 
over the heirs with respect to their portions, 
so far as to restrain them from executing 
any deed which may injure or affect his 

share. , 

The bequest becomes void on the death of 
the legatee.— If the legatee should die before 
the expiration of the limited term of usufruct, 
the article bequeathed in usufruct immedi¬ 
ately reverts to the heirs of the testator ; for 
the bequest was made with a view that the 
legatee might derive a benefit from the tes- 
tatore’s property ; but if the article were to 
devolve to the legatee’s heirs, it induces the 
consequence of their being entitled to the 
use of the testator’s property without his 
consent, which is contrary to law. If the 
legatee die during the testator’s life time, the 
bequest is void : because the acceptance of it 
is suspended upon the death of the testator, 
as has been already explained. 

A bequest of the produce of an article does 
not entitle the legatee to the personal use 
of the article .—If a person bequeath the 
produce* of his house or of his salave to 
Zeyd, in that case some are of opinion that 
it is lawful for Zeyd to reside in the said 
house himself, or to use the slave for his own 


* By the term “produce”; [Arab. Hasil] as 
here used, iB to be understood the earnings 
or hire of a/slave, or the rent of a house, Ac. 


service, because, an equivalent for the use is 
i n fact the same as the use itself, so far as 
relates to the accomplishment of the testator's 
object. The more approved opinion, how¬ 
ever, is, that it is not lawful ; for a bequest 
of produce is a bequest of money, as jt*is 
that which constitutes produce ; whereas 
residence or service is an enjoyment of the 
use ; and the effect of these is different with 
respect to the heirs ; for if any just debt 
should afterwards appear against the testator, 
it might be repaid by menns of a restitution 
of the rent by the legatee, which could not 
bo dono in case of his having had the actual 
use. 

Nor does a bequest of the use entitle him 
to let it to hire. — It is not lawful for the 
usufructuary legatee of a slave or a house to 
let them out to hire. Shafei maintains that 
he is at full liberty so to do, because, in con- 
sequonce of the bequest, he becomes (as it 
were) proprietor of the article ; and, as suoh, 
he is entitled to transfer it either for a return 
or otherwise, usufruct (according to him) 
being equivalent to actual property. It is 
otherwise with a loan, that being (according 
to his tenets) simply a licence [to the use of 
a thing], not an investitutre.* The argu¬ 
ments of our doctors upon this point are 
twofold.— First, a bequest is an endowment 
with property, without a return, referred to 
the testator’s decease ; and hence the legatee 
is not empowered to make a transfer of the 
legacy even without a return, because of the 
analogy it bears to a loan ; for a loan, ac¬ 
cording to our doctors, is an investiture 
with the use of a thing granted in the life- 
time of the lender; and the borrower is 
not permitted to hire out the article lent 
(hire being an investiture for a return), so 
here likewise.—A proof of this is that an 
investiture for a return is strong and bind¬ 
ing, whereas investiture without a return is 
weak and not binding ; and a person who is 
not empowered with respect to the weakest 
of the two cannot be empowered with re¬ 
spect to the strongest. Bequest, moreover, 
as being a gratuitous deed, is weeak and not 
binding.—Now in gratuitous deeds to volun¬ 
tary agent is at liberty to retract, not the 
other party but as, in the case of a bequest, 
the voluntary agent is the testator, and it is 
impossible for him to retract after his de¬ 
cease, retractation is therefore not supposed 
possible in this instanceyet still as the 
bequest is not originally of a forcible and 
irrevocable nature, the legatee of usufruct 
is of course not at liberty to let the article 
to hire, since hire, as being a contract of 
exchange, is forcible and irrevocable. Se¬ 
condly, usufruct (according to our doctors) 
is not property; but the investiture of it 
for property induces a creation of the cha¬ 
racter of worth in it, necessarily, in order 
to establish an equality between the articles 
opposed to each other in exchange. No^r 


* See Vol. III. p. 478. 
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the power of such creation rests only with 

one who is a proprietor of usufruct as a 

dependent of his right of property, or in 
consequence of a contract of exchange, and 
who is consequently empowered to make 
^ver the property to another in the same 
manner in which he himself may have held 
it. But when a person who acquires the 
property of usufruct without any return on 
his part, and in an original manner (that 
is not in virtue of its subjection to some, 
thing else), afterwards makes it over to 
another for a return, it follows that he 
makes another proprietor of a thing in a 
degree superior to what he himself in effect 
was, which is unlawful. 

A bequest of the use of a slave does not 
entitle the legatee to carry him out of the 
place , unless his family reside elsewhere.— 
If a person bequeath the service of his slave 
to another, the legateee it not entitled to 
carry the slave from the city of the testator ; 
— unless his own family reside in another 
city, in which case he may carry him thither, 
provided he exceed not a third of the tes¬ 
tator's property, The reason of this decision 
is, because the bequest must take effect and 
be exeouted in conformity with the intent of 
the testator; and in a case where the family 
of the legatee reside in the same city with 
testator, his intent is that the legatee 
shall take the service of the slave there, 
without exposing him (the slave) to the 
trouble of a journey elsewhere whereas, 
on the other hand, where the family of the 
legatee reside in a different city, the intent 
the testator is that the legatee shall carry 
the slave thither in order that the family 
may enjoy the use of his service, without 
putting them to the trouble of removing 
to his [the testator’s] city to enjoy this 
advantage. 

A bequest of a year's product, if the article 
exceed a third of the estate, does not entitle 
the legatee to a consignment of it. —If a 
person leave one year’s product of his slave 
or house to another, and he have no other 
property except such house or slave, the 
legatee in that case receives one third of a 
year’s product; because product, as being 
property, is capable of division. If, there¬ 
fore, the legatee require the heirs to make a 
division of the house, in order that he may 
himself collect the product from his own 
share (being a third), it would not be ad¬ 
mitted. Aboo Yoosaf, indeed, according to 
one report, holds a contrary opinion; for he 
argues that the legatee is a partner with the 
heirs ; and a partner has a right to demand 
a division of the common property. In 
answer to this, however, it may be observed 
that this right amongst copartners arises 
from their having a property in the article 
itself; whereas the legatee, in the present 
instance, has a property only in the product 
cf the article, and consequently is not en¬ 
titled demand a division. 

In a tbtqueet of the use of an article to one, 
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of usufruct is exclusively entitled to the use 
during his term —If a man bequeath the 
person of his slave to Zeyd, and the service 
of him to Omar, and the slave exceed not 
a third of the testator's estate, his person 
belongs to Zeyd, and his service to Omar ; 
for as the testator ha9 bequeathed a specific 
thing to each legatee respectively, each is 
therefore entitled to his own right. As, 
moreover (the bequest to the usufructuary 
legatee being at any rate valid), if the slave’s 
person had not been bequeathed,that would 
have belonged to the heirs, at the same time 
that his services would have belonged to the 
legatee ; so in the same manner his services 
belong to the legatee of usufruct where the 
testator has bequeathed his person to an* 
other ; for bequest resembles inheritance, 
inasmuch as the right of property to the 
article is established after death in both 
instances. 

A bequest of an article to one , and its cow- 
tents to another, if connectedly expressed 
entitles the second legatee to nothing. —If a 
person bequeath his female a slave to one and 
the child in her womb to another, or a ring 
to one and the stone of it to another, or a 
leathern bag, containing dates, to one, and 
the dates to another, and the legacy do not 
exceed a third of the estate,— in this case 
the first legatee gets his legacy, but the 
legatee of the contained artiole is not en¬ 
titled to any thing. This is where the second 
bequest is immediately conducted in the 
same sentence with the first. But if they 
be mentioned separately (as if the testator 
should first say, “I bequeath my female 
slave to Zeyd,” and then remain silent, and 
afterwards say, “I bequeath the child with 
which she is pregnant to Amroo”), the effect, 
according to Aboo Yoosaf, is the same as 
above mentioned ; whereas Mohammed main¬ 
tains that in this case the female slave goes 
to the first legatee, and her child is shared 
equally between the two (and the same holds 
with respect to the two other cases of the 
ring and the bag). The argument of Aboo 
Yoosaf is that as the testator first bequeathed 
the female slave, and afterwards the child 
in her womb, it may be inferred that his 
object in the first bequest was the female 
slave only, the second bequest being merely 
an explanation of his meaning in the first, 
—which explanation is approved, whether 
it be connected in the same sentence or not; 
for as the bequest is not binding till after 
the death of the testator, his explanation 
connectedly or unconnectedly is one and the 
same ; in the same manner as holds where 
a person first bequeaths the person of hto 
slave to one and afterwards the service of 
him to another,—in which case the legatee 
of the person is not a partner of the legatee 
of usufruct with respect to the service 


♦ In other words, “he is at liberty, at 
any period after making the be<j\ est, to alter 
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the slave. The argument of Mohammed is 
that the word ring comprehends both the 
stone and the hoop, and so likewise, the 
word female slave comprehends both the 
slave herself and also the child in her womb, 
—and the word bag includes both the bag 
and its contents. With respect, therefore, 
to the ring-stone, the child, and the contents 
of the bag, there are two different bequests 
to two different persons, whore both the 
legatees are equal partners in each. Nor 
is the second bequest, in this instance, a 
retractation of the first, it being, in effect , 
the same a9 where a person first bequeaths 
a ring (for instance) to one, and again be¬ 
queaths the same ring to another,—in which 
case the second bequest is not a retractation 
of the first, but the two legatees are equal 
partners in the ring ; and so hero likewise. 
It is different where a man first bequeaths 
the person of his slave to ono, and then the 
property of him to another, as the word 
slave does not comprehend the service of 
that slave. It is also different whore a second 
bequest follows in immediate connexion 
with the first ; for in that case tho whole 
forms (as it were) one scntenco indicating 
tho design of tho testator to be that tho 
hoop of the right (for instance) shall go to 
one, and the stone to tho othor. 

A bequest of the fruit of a garden implies 
the present frtiit only , unless it be expressed 
in perpetuity,— Ik a person bequeath to any 
one “the fruit of his garden in that cas© 
the legatee gets tho fruit actually in being 
at tho timo of the testator’s death, not what 
may be produced afterwards. If, however, 
the testator say. “I bequeath tho fruit of 
my garden perpetually to such an one,” the 
legatee is in that case entitled to the fruit 
then existing, as well as to whatever may 
afterwards grow there during his life. But 
if, on the othor hand, the testator bequeath 
the produce of his garden (not the fruit),the 
legatee is then entitled to the present pro¬ 
duce and to whatever may be collected from 
it until his death, although tho word per¬ 
petual should ot have been expressed ; for 
as the word fruit, in its common acceptation, 
means a thing actually in being, it cannot 
therefore be applied to what is not in being, 
unless by an express provision for that pur¬ 
pose whereas produce, in the common 
acceptation of the term, comprehends not 
only what at present exists, but also what 
may hereafter exist in succession ; and 
therefore its including what may appear 
after the testator’s decease does not depend 
upon the mention of any particular pro¬ 
vision or term. 

A bequest of the produce of an animal 
implies the existent produce only, in every 
instance. —If ft person bequeath the wool of 
a sheep, or its milk, or young, and then die, 
the legatee is in that case entitled to what¬ 
ever may be extant (for these things) at the 
period of the testator’s death, and not to 
what may afterwards appear notwithstand¬ 
ing the word “ perpetual *’ have been ex. 
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pressed ; as the term wool, or so forth (as 
mentioned above), do not comprehend what 
U not actually in being. It is otherwise 
with respect to fruit (although that term 
also, in its common acceptation, compre¬ 
hends only what is actually existent, and a 
bequest of non-existent fruit the never thetoss 
valid), because ordained contracts* (such as 
of gardening and hire) with respect to non¬ 
existent fruit being good in LAW, it follows 
that the word fruit,mentioned With a con¬ 
dition of perpetuity, comprehends also what 
is non-existent, and that a bequest of such 
is valid. It is otherwise with the wool, the 
milk, or tho young of a sheep; for as, with 
respect to the non-existent of those articles, 
there arc no ordained contracts, a bequest of 
such is not valid :—contrary to what is 
existent ; for those are subjects of a valid 
contract (such as Khoola and the like), and 
therefore a bequest of them I 8 likewise 
valid. 


CHAPTER VI. 

OI’ WILLS MADE liY ZlMMfiES. 

.1 church or synagogue, founded during 
health , descends to the founder's heirs.- If a 
Jew or a Christian, being in sound health 
build a church of a synagogue, and then die, 
such building is an inheritance, according to 
all our doctors ; because lfaneefa holds an 
erection of this nature to bo equivalent to a 
Wakf, or pious appropriation, which (agree¬ 
able to his tenets) is not absolute,! but 
descends to tho heirs of the founder ; and 
tho two disciples, on tho other hand,’hold 
all such erections to be sinful in their 
nature ; whence they are of no validity [as a 
public foundation], and therefore descend to 
the heirs [in the same manner as any other 
of the founder property]. 

In the bequest of a house to the purpose of 
an infidel plach of worship, it is appropriated 
accordingly.— If a Jew or Christian will 
that, “after his death his house shall be 
converted into a church or synagogue for a 
particular set of people,” the bequest is 
valid, according to all our doctors and takes 
effect to the extent of a third of the testator’s 
property; because a bequest has two if. 
ferent characters, the appointment of a 
successor, and an actual endowment; and 
the testator is competent to either of these. 

Whether any particular legatees be men. 
tioned , or otherwise If a Jew or Christian 
will that “his house be converted into a 
church or synagogue for a sect of people, 
without specifying the particular sect, t\ie 
bequest is valid, according to Haneefa. 


* Ordained contracts are suoh asL are 
authorized and sanctioned by the K<Jban 
and concerning the validity of whioh, there.' 
fore, no doubt can be entertained, 
t See Vol. II, p. 231. 
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According to the two disciples, on the con¬ 
trary, it is not valid; for a deed of that 
nature is in reality sinful, although it may 
appear pious to the testator ; and a will for 
a sinful purpose is null, because the execu¬ 
tion of it would be a confirmation of sin. 
The argument of Heanecfa is, that the 
founding of churches or synagogues is held, 
by these persons, to bo an act of^pioty ; and 
as we are enjoined to leave them to the 
exercise of whatever may be agreeable to 
their faith, the bequest is therefore lawful, 
in conformity with their belief. 

Objection. —-What is the difference be¬ 
tween the building a church or synagogue in 
the time of health, and the bequeathing it 
by will, that Hanecfa should hold it inherit¬ 
able in the former instance, and not in the 
latter ? 

Reply. —-The difference is this : that it is 
not the mere erecting (of the church, &c.) 
which extinguishes the builder’s property, 
but the exclusive dedication of the building 
to the service of God, as in the case of mosque 
erected by Mussulmans : and as an infidel 
place of worship is not dedicated to God, 
indisputably, it therefore still remains the 
property of the founder, and is consequently 
inheritable [in common with his other 
effects];—whereas a bequest on tho con¬ 
trary, is used for the very purpose of de¬ 
stroying a right of property. 

The bequests of Zimmees arc of four 
kinds.*—I. Those made for purposes held 
pious in their belief, but not in tho belief 
of Mussulmans, such as tho building of a 
church or a synagogue (as already men¬ 
tioned), or the slaughter of hogs to feed the 
poor of their sect; in which cases Hancefa 
holds the bequest to be valid, in conformity 
with the faith of the testator, whereas the 
two disciples deem it invalid, as being sin¬ 
ful.—II. Those made for purposes held 
pious with Mussulmans, but not with Zim- 
mees, such as the erection of a mosque, a 
pilgrimage to Mecca, or burning a lamp in 
a mosque, in all of which instances tho 
bequests is invalid in conformity with the 
belief the testator, according to all our 
doctors; unless, however, it be made in 
favour of some particular persons, in which 
case it is valid, as under such circumstance 
it is an investiture, the mention of “build¬ 
ing a mosque,” or so forth, being considered 
merely in the light of a counsel—(in other 
words, as if the testator had bequeathed his 
property to particular persons, counselling 
them therewith to erect a mosque). Ill 
Those made for a purpose held piou» both by 
Mussulmans and Zimmees, such as burning 
a lamp in the holy temple (of Jerusalem), 
or waging war against infidel Tartars,!— 


* The distinctions here stated apply solely 
to bequests for particular purposes. 

! Koofr at Toork : the name by which the 
haxSls of robbers who used to infest the 
northern provinces of Persia were formerly 
distinguished. 


which aro valid, whether made in favour of 
specific persons or not.—IV.IThoso mado for 
purposes not held pious cither by Zimmees 
or Mussulmans, such as tho support of 
singers and dissoluto women,—which aro 
invalid, as being of a sinful tendency ;— 
unless, however, they be made in favour of 
particular persons, and then they are valid. 

The will of a sensualist or innovator is the 
same as of an orthodox Mussulman , unless 
he proceed to avowed apostecy— m A Sen¬ 
sualist,* or an innovator,! provided he 
proceed not to open and avowed infidelity, 
is, in point of bequest, in tho same state 
with a perfect beliovor, becauso the law 
regards only his apparent state, which is 
that of a Mussulman ; but if he proceed to 
open infidelity, he is then considered as an 
apostate ; and with regard to his will thoro 
is a difference of opinion (in the same man¬ 
ner as our doctors have differed withregard 
to every other deed of such persons), —Ha- 
ncefa holding that in this case his bequest 
remains in suspense, and becomes valid 
upon his repentance, or null upon his death 
or expatriation,)—and tho two disciples (on 
the contrary) maintaining that it is in every 
respect valid. 

The will of a female apostate is valid .— 
The will of an apostate woman is valid. 
This is approved; because women in such 
cases aro left to themselves, and not put 
death, as in the case of mon.J 

A Moostamin may bequeath the whole of 
his property .—-If a Moostamin bequeath tho 
wholo of his property to a Mussulman or a 
Zimmce, it is valid • for a bequest of the 
whole of an estate is deemed illegal only as 
it affects tho right of tho testator’s heirs 
(whence it is that if they assent such bo- 
qncst is valid) ; but tho heirs of tho Moos- 
tamin are possessed of no cognizable rights, 
they being, as it were, dead, so far as relates 
to the Mussulman government, because of 
their being in a hostile country. Besides, 
the property of a Moostamin is in security 
only in virtue of the protection he receives 
from the stato, which protection he enjoys 
in his own right ; not in right of his heirs. 

But if he bequeath a part only , the residue 
is ransmitted to his heirs . —-If a Moostamin 
bequeath part of his property, the bequest 
is executed accordingly, and the remainder 
is transmitted to his heirs, notwithstanding 
they be residents in an hostile country; such 
being the law with respect to Moostamins. 

An emancipation , or Tadbeer, granted by 
him on his deathbed , takes effect in toto. — If 
a Moostamin, immediately before his death. 


* Arab, Sahib-al-hawa. Hawa signifies 
the sensual passions, a complete conquest 
ovor which is essential to the chrracter of a 
good Mussulman. 

t Arab. Sahib-al-biddat. A free-thinker 
or seertary,—Abroacher of new and heterodox 
inions in matters of faith. 

J See Vol. II. p. 229. 
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emancipate his slave, or m»»ke liim a Modab- 
bir in the Mussulman territory, it it valid, 
and the slave is accordingly free, notwith¬ 
standing his valuo exceed a third of his 
master’s estate ; for a bequest beyond a third 
of the property it is deemed illegal only as it 
affeots tho right of the testator’s heirs ; but 
a Moostamin’s heirs possess no cognizable 
right, as was alroady mentioned. 

Any bequest in favour of a Mussulman is 
valid .—Iff a Mussulman or Zimmoo make a 
will in favour of a Moostamin, it is valid; 
for a Moostamin, so long as he resides in 
a Mussulman country, is considered in the 
light of a Zimmce ; and as the exercise of 
generosity and benevolence in favour of such 
is therefore allowed to Mussulmans during 
life, it is also permitted them to extend such 
acts to a period after their death,—(Tt is 
related of Haneefa and Aboo Yoosaf, that 
they held wills in favour of Moostaniins to 
bo illegal, because of their intention to re¬ 
turn to their own country; and also, because 
tho Mussulmans not only allow this, but even 
do not suffor them to reside in their domi¬ 
nions more than a year, unless they submit 
to the payment of the capitation-tax.—-Tho 
former is, however, tho better opinion.) 

The bequests of a Zimmce are subject to 
the same restrictions with those of a Mussul¬ 
man. —■Ip a Zimmer- bequeath more than a. 
third of his estate to a stranger, or to an 
heir, it is not valid, as being contrary to the 
laws of the Mussulmans to which they have 
laws to conform with respect to all temporal 
concerns. 

lie may make a bequest in favour of an 
unbeliever of a different sect.— 1> a Zimmec 
make a will in favour of an infidel of a dif¬ 
ferent persuasion, it is valid, bceauso of tho 
analogy of legacies to succession by inherit¬ 
ance, all tho different descriptions of those 
persons who disbelieve the truo faith being 
considered as of one class. 

Not being a hostile infidel.—iv a Zimmce, 
residing in tho Mussulman territory, make a 
will in favour of a hostile infidel, it is not 
valid for as inheritance does not obtain 
between those, because of the difference of 
country, it follows that a bequest from the 
one to the other is of no effect,bequest being 
similar to inheritance. 


CHAPTER VII. 

OF EXECUTORS AND THEIR POWERS. 

An executor , having accepted his appoint¬ 
ment in presence of the testator, is not after¬ 
wards at liberty to reject it .—-If a person 
appoint another his executor, it remains with 
that other cither to aooept of or decline the 
appointment, in the presence of the testator; 
because no one has the power of compelling 
another to interfere in his concerns. But if 
the executor acoept his appointment in the 
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presence of the testator, and afterwards, 
either in his absence, or after his death, 
decline it, such refusal is not admitted; 
because the testator had plaoed a relianoe on 
his consent; and therfore, if tho rejection 
were allowed of either in his absenoe ty 
after his decease, he would, neoessarily be 
deceived, 

Ilis silence leaves him an option of rejec¬ 
tion. —-If a person appoint another his exe¬ 
cutor, and that other remain silent, without 
giving any indication of his acceptance or 
refusal, he is in that case at liberty, after 
tho death of the testator, to acoept on refuse 
the appointment, as may be most agreeable 
to him. 

But any act indicative of his acceptance 
binds him to the execution of the office 
But if a person, under such oircumstanoes, 
should, immediately after the death of the 
testator, dispose of any part of the effects by 
sale, then, as an act of this kind is a dear 
indication of his acceptance, the executor* 
ship becomes obligatory on him,. The sale 
moreover, is valid in this instanoo, notwith* 
standing tho executor may not have oon* 
sidcred himself as such at that time ; for 
his executorship (like inheritance, bequest 
being a sort of succession as well as inherit* 
ance), does not depend on his knowledge ; 
and, as being an executor, a sale transacted 
by him is valid. 

Having rejected the appointment , after the 
testator's decease, he may still accept of it, 
unless the magistrate appoint an executor in 
the interim.— If a person appoint another 
his executor, and the person so appointed, 
romain silent until tho testator’s decease 
and then reject tho office, and afterwards 
declare his acceptance of it, such acceptance 
is valid, unless the Kazoo, during the in* 
torim, should have sot him aside, and ap¬ 
pointed another, in consequence of his tirst 
declaration ; becauso the refusal does not 
immediately annul the appointment, that 
being injurious to the decease ; and although 
the continuance of it be prejudicial and 
troublesomo to the executor, still he has the 
merit of it, which is an equivalent for the 
disadvantage,—-whereas the injury to the 
deceased has nothing to counterbalance it. 
The executorship therefore endures in this 
case. If, however, tho Kazee set him aside, 
his decree to that effeot is valid, as he pos¬ 
sesses the power of removing an inconveni¬ 
ence, to which executors arc frequently sub¬ 
jected, and whioh may render the continuance 
of the office injurious to them. The Kazee, 
therefore, to remedy this, may discharge the 
executor from his office,and appoint another 
in his room, to act with the estate, thereby 
preventing an injury both to te excutor 
and tho deceased. If, moreover, the exeoutor, 
after being thus dismissed by the Kazee, da* 
dare his willingness to undertake the execu¬ 
torship, such declaration is not admittedor 
attended to, as he here assents after his 
appointment having been altogether annulled 
by the order of the Kazee, 
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Where a slave, a reprobate, or an infidel, 
are appointed , the magistrate must nominate 
a proper substitute.— A person may appoint 
a slave, reprobate,* or an infidel, to be his 
executor j but it is incumbent on the Kazce 
to annul such appointment, and nominate 
another person, because of the disadvan¬ 
tages which would attend the comfirmation 
of it in either of those instances ; for a 
slave could not act but by the power of his 
master ; a reprobate may be suRpected of 
fraud ; and it is not fit such a trust should 
be committed to an infidel, as the enmity 
which every infidel may be supposed to 
entertain towards a Mussulman on the score 
of religion will occasion a disregard to his 
interest. The dissolution of such appoint¬ 
ments is therefore incumbent on the Razee, 
notwithstanding their original validity. 

The appointment of the testator's slave is 
invalid , if any of the heirs have a attained to 
maturity , but not otherwise. -' If a person 
appoint his own slave his executor, any of 
the heirs being arrived at the age of matu¬ 
rity, it is not valid ; because such heirs may 
prevent the slave from the execution of his 
office by selling their property in him to 
another, and thereby rendering him inca¬ 
pable of acting but by the consent of the 
purchaser. If, on the contrary, the heirs be 
all infants, the appointment is in that case 
valid, according to Haneefa. The two dis¬ 
ciples maintain that it is not valid (and such 
is what analogy would suggest) ; because 
slavery is incompatible with the exercise of 
power ; and also because, in this particular 
instance, it would follow that the property 
was master over the proprietor, which is 
contrary to law. The argument of Haneefa 
is, that the slave is sane and adult, and 
therefore capable of the discharge of such 
trust. Neither has any person the power of 
prohibiting him from it, because the heirs, 
although they bo his masters, yet cannot 
exert this power, on account of their youth. 
As, moreover, the deceased appointed him 
to this trust, it may hence be inferred that 
his tenderness, and regard for the heirs was 
superior, in his opinion, so that of any other. 
This appointment, therefore, is valid ; in the 
some manner as that of a Mokatib in 
other words, if a person appoint his Moka¬ 
tib his executor it is valid ; and so here 
likewise. 

In case of the executor's incapacity, the 
magistrate must give him an assistant.— If 
an executor be unequal to the exeeution of 
his office, it is incumbent on, the Kazoe to : 
associate another with him , in order that 
the duties of the office may be properly exe¬ 
cuted. 

But he must not do so on the executor 
pleading incapacity, without due examina- 
rion.—*I f an exeoutor represent to the Kazee 
his. Amiability to exeoute the duties of his 


charge, it is requisite, in such case, that 
the Kazee, before ho attend? to his repre¬ 
sentation, make particular*inquiry into the 
truth of it, as complainants of this kind 
: often assort falsehoods, with a view to alle¬ 
viate their own burden. But if it shall 
j appear to the Kazee, on due examination 
i that the executor is utterly incapable of the 
office, he must release him, and appoint 
another in his place, this being advantage¬ 
ous both to the executor and to the estate. 

And if he appear perfectly equal to the 
office , he cannot be removed. — If an executor 
he perfectly equal to the discharge of his 
office, and trust worthy therein, the Kazee is 
not at liberty to dismiss him ; for any per¬ 
son whom the Kazoe may appoint in his 
place must be less eligible, as the deceased 
had particularly solected him, and signified 
his confidence in him. He therefore must 
be continued in preference to all others ; 
even to the testator’s father, notwithstand¬ 
ing his supposed tenderness ; and conse¬ 
quently to others a fortiori. 

He cannot be removed on the complaint of 
the. heirs , unless his culpability be ascer¬ 
tained.— Ip all or part of the heirs prefer a 
complaint- against the executor, still the 
Kazeo must not dismiss him immediately, 
nor until his guilt bo ascertained, ns he acts 
under an authority derived from, the de¬ 
ceased. If, however, he prove culpable, it 
is incumbent on the Kazoe to dismiss him 
and appoint another in his place ; for the 
deceased nominated him to the office from 
supposing him worthy of confidence; but 
upon being found culpable ho no longer con¬ 
tinues so, insomuch that if the testator were 
living he would himself discharge him ; 
and as he is incapacitated, by death, from so 
doing, the Kazee must take this upon him as 
his substitute. 

One of two joint executors cannot act with¬ 
out the concurrence of the other.— If a man 
appoint two executors, neither of them is 
entitled, according to Haneefa, and Moham¬ 
med, to act without the other, except in 
particular oases, of which an explanation 
shall be hereafter given.—Aboo Yoosaf is of 
opinion that in all cases either of them may 
aot without the other, because, an executor 
is endowed with his power of action in 
virtue of tho will of the testator ; and as 
power of action is a thing sanctioned by the 
law, and incapablo of division,* he enjoys 
his power complete and perfect in the same 
manner os a complete authority to contract 
their infant sister in marriage appertains to 
each of her brothers respectively.—(Tho 
ground of this is, that executorship is a 
succession, which succession cannot be estab¬ 
lished in the exeoutor, unless the authority 
of the testator devolve to him in the same 
degree in which it had apertained to the 
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testator, that is, completely and perfectly.) — 
The testator's choice, moreover, of the two 
to ho his executors is an argument of the 
particular attachment of each to his interest, 
which attachment is equivalent to the con¬ 
sanguinity of two brothers in the point of 
contracting their infant sister in marriage,— 
The arguments of Haneefa in support of his 
opinion are twofold.— Etrst, the power of 
an executor, being derived from the testator, 
is of consequence to be exercised in tho 
manner prescribed by him ; and in the case 
in question the testator has entrusted this 
power to both the executors, on tho condi¬ 
tion of their being united in the trust, for he 
does not expressly assent to their acting 
otherwise than jointly, and the above con¬ 
dition is moreover attended with advantage, 
as the deliberations of two persons are bettor 
than of one. It is otherwise with two 
brothers, in the circumstanco of contracting 
thejr infant sister in marriage (as adduced 
by Aboo Yoosaf), since the eau.se of such 
authority being vested in them is relation¬ 
ship, a cause which exists equally in each. 
The contracting jn marriage, moreover, is 
a right of the infant, resting upon her 
guardian (insomuch that if the infant re¬ 
quire hor guardian to contract her to any 
person, being her equal, for whom she has a 
liking, he must comply), whereas, in tho 
ease here considered, the acting [with the 
estato] is tho right of the executor himself 
not of another resting upon him. In the 
case of contracting the infant in marriage, 
therefore, if one of the two brothers so con¬ 
tract her, he merely discharges a duty in¬ 
cumbent on the other brother, and his act is 
therefore valid ; whereas, in the case of exe¬ 
cutorship, if one of the two act alone, ho 
exercise a right appertaining to tho other, 
and his so doing is therefore invalid in 
the same manner as where two persons owe 
fi sum of money to one, in which case it 
would be perfectly lawful for either of them 
to discharge the whole debt, whereas, sup¬ 
posing one man to owe a sum of money to 
two others, it would not be lawful for him to 
pay tho whole to either of them. 

Except in such matters as require imme¬ 
diate execution ,— The case excepted by 
Kaneefa and Mohammed, in which they 
hold the acts of either executor, singly, to 
be valid, are such as require immediato exe¬ 
cution. This it is lawful for cither exe¬ 
cutor, singly, to disbusro the funeral 
charges, as a delay in this might occasion 
the body to become offensive ; whence it is 
that a similar power is vested in the neigh¬ 
bours. In tho same manner, either of the 
executors, singly, may purohase victuals or 
clothes for the infant children of the testator, 
this being a matter of urgency, and which 
admits of no delay. 

Or which are of an incumbent nature .— 
So likewise, it is lawful for either of the 
exeoutor to restore a deposit, and usurped 
artiole, or a thing purchased by the testator 
Ifnder an invalid contract. In preserving 


the estate of the testator, also, and in dis¬ 
charging his debts, the act of either executor 
is lawful independent of tho other. For 
none of these are considered as an exercise 
of power, but merely the performance of a 
duty,—insomuch that the depositor has him¬ 
self a right to seize and carry away his 
deposit, if he find it among the effects t>f 
the deceased, and the creditor has a similar 
right with regard to his debt ;—and it is, 
moreover, tho duty of every one into whose 
hands property may fall, to attend to the 
preservation of it. whence this comes under 
the description of aid and assistance, not of 
nn exercise of power ;—-neither do any of 
these acts require thought or consideration. 
Either of the executors has also a right 
singly to discharge a legaoy, or emancipate 
a slave, if direoted by the testator, because 
! such deeds require no thought or considera¬ 
tion. 

Or in which the interest or advantage 
of the estate are concerned. —-In the same 
manner, either of them may institute a suit 
in claim of the rights of tho testator because 
a conjunction of both in so doing would be 
impracticable, since, if they wore to do it 
at ono and the same time in the assembly of 
the Kazce, they must occasion noise and 
confusion (whence it is that only one of two 
agents for litigation is allowed to plead at 
a time). Tho acceptance for a gift for an 
infant is likewise an act which neither may 
perform singly ; for in case of delay there is 
a possibility of the gift being rendered null 
by the death of the donor previous to the 
seizure. These acts,, moreover, being per¬ 
mitted to a mother and nurse, is a proof that 
they are not exertions of power. It is like¬ 
wise permitted to any of the executors, 
singly, to sell goods where there is an appre¬ 
hension of their spoiling, as in th case of 
fruit, and the like : and also to collect to¬ 
gether and preserve tho scattered property 
of the testator, as delay might occasion tho 
destruction of it ; and such permission is, 
moreover, given to every person into whose 
hands property may fall, whence it may be 
inferred that this is not an exerfcionof power 
(It is recorded, in the Jama Sagheer, that 
none of the executors, whore there are more 
than one, has singly the power of selling 
goods, or receiving payment of debts, be¬ 
cause these are exeroises of power whioh 
they must perform jointly, in oonformity 
with the will and intention of the testator.) 

Case of a testator appointing different 
executors at different times .—-If a person 
appoint two executors in a separate manner 
(as if he should first say to tho one “ I have 
appointed you my executor,’* and again, at 
a different period, to the other ** I have 
appointed you my executor*’), some allege 
that in this case each of them has indivi¬ 
dually a power of exorcising the functions 
of his appointment, without consulting the 
other, in the same manner as two t£§$pts, 
where they are appointed by different com¬ 
missions $—the reason of whioh is that 
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testator, in appointing the two separately, 
indicates his assent each acting from his 
own judgment, without the other’s asistanoq 
or advice. Others, again, say that con¬ 
cerning this case also a disagreement subsists 
between Kaneefa and Mohammad on ono 
aid?, and Aboo Yoosaf on the other ; because 
ft will is not established until the death of 
the testator ; and at that time both are 
executors together, notwithstanding they 
had been appointed separately. It is other 
wise with two agents appointed under dif¬ 
ferent commissions ; for the appointment of 
each of those still continues distinot and 
separate, as settled by the constituent. 

In ease of the death of a joint executor , 
the magistrate must appoint a substitute ,—Tv 
one of two executors die, it is incumbent on 
the Kazee to appoint another in his room. 
This is the opinion of Kaneefa and Moham- 
Jtted ;beoause, according to their doctrine, 
the remaining executor has not, of himself, 
power to act on every occasion, and ho 
interest of the deceased therefore requires 
the appointment of another to operate with 
blm ; and it is also the opinion of Aboo 
Yoosaf, because, although the romaining 
executor be (according to him) empowered 
to act of himself; still it behoves the Kazee 
to appoint another his companion ; for the 
design of the testator evidently as, to leave 
two successors the management of his con¬ 
cerns ; and as this may be fulfilled by the 
appointment of a substitute for him who 
dies, one must be appointed accordingly. 

Unless the deceased have himself nomi - 
noted his successor .—If the deceased exe* 
cutor have appointed the living executor to 
act for him, it is in that case lawful for the 
latter (according to the Zahir Rawayet) to 
act alone, nor is it incumbent on the Kazee 
to appoint another in the room of the 
deoeased ; because here the judgment of the 
deceased executor virtually subsists in the 
living one, as it were, by succession.—(There 
is a, tradition of Kaneefa having oontradicted 
this dootrine, because of its repugnance to 
the object of the testator, namely, the agency 
of two persons : in opposition to the case 
where a dying excoutor appoints some other 
person to sucoeed him ; for such appointment 
is valid, because of its being attended with 
the advantage of the judgment of two distinct 
persons, as was intended by the tastatnr.) 

The executor of an executor is his substitute 
in office, —Ik an executor, previous to his 
death, appoint another person his executor, 
in that case the person so appointed is en¬ 
titled to act as executor, both to him, and 
also to the person to whose affairs his imme¬ 
diate testaor had acted as executor. This 
is according to our doctors. 8hafei maintains 
that the person so appointed is not entitled 
to act as executor to the first deceased, be- 
oause^f the analogy his appointment bears 
to tfiat of an agent; in other words, if a 
'person, during his life time, appoint an agent 
to aot for him. that agent is not permitted 
to delegate his powers to another without 


having previously obtained the consent of 
jus constituent.—(The ground of analogy 
between these two oases is, that in the same 
manner ns. the constituent is supposed to 
place a reliance on the agent, and on him 
ooly, so also the testator may be supposed 
to act with regard to the executor.) Tho 
arguments of our doctors upon this point nro 
twofold.— First, an executor dcrivos his 
powor from the testator: and it is therefor*' 
lawful for him to appoint an executor to suc¬ 
ceed him ;—in tho same manner as in tho 
caso of a grandfather ; in other words, a 
father has tho power of bestowing his child 
in marriage, which devolves upon his father 
after his death ; and the grandfather has in 
such case the power of appointing an agent 
tor the execution of the child’s marriage ; 
and so likewise, it is lawful for an oxecutor 
to appoint another executor, as tho power 
appertaining to the testator devolves upon 
Ins executor, in tho same manner as a father's 
right to dispose of his child in marriage 
devolves upon tho grand father. An, more- 
over, the grandfather is the father’s substi¬ 
tute with regard to the power which devolves 
. J? im » 80 in the samo manner the oxooutor 
is tho substitute of the testator; because the 
nomination of an oxecutor is, in effoct, ail 
appointment, by the testator, of a substitute 
aspect to the matters in which he is 
em l J0weret l I and as the executor, at 
the time oi his death, possessed n power with 
respect to both estates (his own, and also 
that of his testator), it follows that the 
second executor (that is, tho one appointed 
by him) is Jus substitute with rospect to both 
estates also.— Secondly, as tho testator had 
recourse to the assistance of tho executor, 
notwithstanding he knew thoro was a possi¬ 
bility of his dying in the interim, and 
thereby leaving his object unaccomplished, 
it may be inferred that his intention was 
that his, executor should in such case appoint 
anothor. It is otherwise with an agent ; for 
he is not at liberty to appoint any other 
person his agent without tho consent of his 
constituent; because, as the lattor is still 
living, and consequently has It in his power 
to accomplish his object himself, it is there¬ 
fore not to be supposed that ho will con tent 
to his agent appointing another agent under- 
him. 

An executor ts entitled to possess himself 
of the portions of infant and absent adult 
heirs, on their behalf.— I Pan executor, the 
legatees being present, divide off the estate 
of tho testator from the legacies, on behalf 
of his heirs who are infants, or adult 
absentee, and take possession of their por¬ 
tions, it is lawful; for an heir is successor to 
the deceased $ and as an executor is also a 
successor to him, he is of course a competent 
litigant on behalf of infant or absent heirs, 
and may, of consequence, make a division,, 
and possess himself of their portions on their 
behalf.—insomuch that if those portions 
were to perish in his hands, still they are 
not at liberty to participate with,the legatees 
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in what remained to them after such divi¬ 
sion. 

But not of the legacies of infant or absent 
legatees.—I f, on the contrary, an cxcutor, 
the heirs being adult and present, divide of 
the legacies from the estate, and take pos¬ 
session of them on behalf of infant or absent 
legatees, it is unlawful; for a legatees not a 
.successor to the dooeased in every respect, 
he being constituted a proprietor by a new 
and supervenient cause ; and as, therefore, 
the executor does not stand as litigant on his 
behalf, his taking his [the legatee’s] portion 
is not valid,—insomuch that if the legacy 
were to perish in his [the executor’s] hands, 
the legatee would be entitled to take a third 
of whatover had remained to the heirs. 
Neither as any compensation due from the 
executor in this instance; because an 
executor is a trustee : and as the power of 
conserving the effects of the testator is lodged 
in him, the case is therefore tho same as if 
tho loss had happened previous to tho divi¬ 
sion of the effects. 

A legacy appropriated to pilgrimage , if 
lost , mufit.be repaired, to the extent of a third 
of the estate.--It a person bequeath a sum 
for the performance of a pilgrimage to 
Mecca, and then die, and tho executor 
divide off the said sum from the heirs, and 
take possession of it, and it be afterwards 
lost or destroyed, either in his charge, of in 
that or the person whom ho had appointed 
for the performance of the pilgrimage, in 
that ease, according to ITanccfa, a third of 
1 he remaining property of the deceased must 
be appropriated for the pilgrimage. Aboo 
Yoosaf, on tho other hand, holds that if the 
sum thus lost have been originally equiva¬ 
lent to a third of tho property, nothing is 
afterwards to be taken from the heirs ; but 
that if it was less, the deficiency must be 
applied to the purpose of the pilgrimage. 
Mohammed, on the contrary, is of opinion 
that in neither case is the executor to take 
any thing from the heirs : because the setting 
aside of a particular sura, for the perform¬ 
ance of the pilgrimage, was the undoubted 
right of the testator ; and as, if ho had him¬ 
self set aside the sum for that purpose, and 
it had afterwards been lost or destroyed, 
nothing further would have been required, 
and tho legacy would have been void, it is in 
tho same manner void where the sum was 
act aside by tho executor, as ho nets for, and 
stands in tho place of, the deceased . The 
argument of Aboo Yoosaf, in support of his 
opinion, is that a third of tho whole property 
is a fund for the execution of wills, to which 
extent only they are to be executed, and no 
farther. Tho arguments of Ilaneefa, in sup¬ 
port of his opinion on this point, are twofold, 
First, the performance of the pilgrimage 
was tho object of the tostator, not the sotting 
aside a sum for that purpose; and therefore 
the appropriation or delivery of the money, 
without tno accomplishment of the object, is 
of no consideration, it being, in effect, the 
same as if the sum had been lost previous 


to the division,—in which case a third of tho 
remainder would be appropriated to tho pil¬ 
grimage. Secondly, the division, with 
respect to the legacy, is not perfect and com¬ 
plete until the portion bequeathed for the 
purpose of pilgrijnag bo expended thero upon 
as there is no person to take possession of it?* 
Where, therefore, this sum is not expended 
in tho performance of pilgrimage, the parti¬ 
tion is incomplete, and the case is (conse¬ 
quently) tho same as if the sum had been 
lost or destroyed before the partition. 

A legacy , after being divided off by the 
magistrate , descends to the legattee's heirs in 
case of his decease. —If a person bequeath a 
third of one thousand dirms to anothor who 
is at that time absent, and tho heirs consign 
the said sum to the Kazea, in order to divide 
and set apart the sharo of the absent legatee, 
tho division thus made by the Kazee is valid 
because of tho original validity of the will, 
insomuch that if tho absentee should after¬ 
wards die, previous to his having declared 
his acceptance, the legacy nevertheless de¬ 
volves to his heirs. The office of Kazee, 
moreover, is instituted with a view to the 
benefit of mankind, that he may attend to 
tho conservation of their rights, especially 
with respect to such as arc dead or absent;— 
and as among these attentions to the rights 
of mankind is tho setting aside and taking 
posession of the portions of absentees, such 
acts by him on behalf of an absentee are 
valid of course;—‘insomuch that if such por¬ 
tion were destroyed in his possession and 
the legatee should afterwards appear, still 
he would have no claim upon the heirs. 

An executor may sell a slave of the estate, 
for the discharge of the debts upon, it, in 
absence of the creditors .— It is lawful for an 
executor, in order to discharge tho debts of 
the dccascd, to sell a slave for a suitable 
price, in the absence of the creditors ; for as 
the testator might have done so during his 
lifetime the executor, as his representative, 
is entitled to do the same. The ground on 
which this proceeds is, that the right of the 
creditors to the elTects of the deceased lies, 
not in the things themselves but in their 
worth ; and the worth of the slave is not 
nniiihlntod by tho sale, as the price (which 
is in reality the worth) still remains. 

Unless the slave be involved in debt. —It is 
otherwise with respect to an indebted slave ; 
for the sale of such in tho absonoe of the 
creditors is not valid, ns their right lies in 
tho person of tho slave, they having a claim 
to tho earnings of his labour, which would 
be annihilated by the sale of him. 

An executory having sold and received the 
price of an article which afterwards proves 
to be the property of another , is accountable 
to the purchaser for the price he had so re • 
ceived.— If a person appoint another his 
executor, directing him, after his decease,to 
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sell a slave, and bestow the price in charity, 
and the executor accordingly sell the slave 
and take possession of the price, and it 1>o 
afterwards lost or destroyed with him, and 
the slave prove to be the property of another 
person, he (the executor) is accountable to 
the purchaser for the price, agreeably to the 
laws of sale ; and he is entitled to take an 
equivalent from the effect of the deceased, 
being, as it were, an agent on his behalf. 
This indemnification, according to Hancefa, 
he is to take from the whole of the estate at 
large, and such is the Zahir Rawayet. It is 
recorded from Mohammed, on the contrary, 
that ho is to indemnify himself from the 
third of the effects as the instructions of 
the deceased were in the nature of a will ; 
and the third of the property is the fund for 
the execution of a will. The ground of the 
doctrine of the Zahir Rawayet is, that as 
the executor, in the sale of the slave, was 
deceived by the testator, the restitution 
made by him to the purchaser is therofore 
a debt due to him from the testator ; and 
the debts are discharged from the whole of 
the estate, not from the third. It would be 
otherwise if the Kazee, or his Ameen, should 
sell the slave, and he afterwards prove the 
property of another ; for in this case the 
obligations of the sale do not rest upon 
those officers, but the purchaser comes at 
once upon the estate for an equivalent to the 
price lost or destroyed as above ; Bince other- 
wise the door of magistracy would be shut, 
and the rights of mankind consequently 
injured, as no man will undertake the office 
of Kazee unless be be exemptod from re¬ 
sponsibility. It is to be observed that what 
is now advanced, that “the executor is to 
take an equivalent from the effects of the 
deceased proceeds on the supposition of 
these being sufficient to answer this pur¬ 
pose ; for if they be inadequate to it, the 
executor is entitled to an indemnification 
only in the greatest possible degree ; and if 
the deceased should have no effects whatever, 
the executor (like any other creditor) has no 
claim for indemnification. 

But if this have been lost , he may reim¬ 
burse himself from the, person to whom the 
article had fallen by inheritance,— -If an 

executor soli a slave which had fallen to the 
share of a child of the deceased, and take 
possession of the price, and it bo afterwards 
lost in his hands, and the slave prove the 
property of another person, the purchaser 
has in that case a claim for restitution from 
the executor, who is entitled to indemnify 
himself from the share of the child in whose 
behalf he acted and the child is entitled 
to an equivalent from the shares of the j 
other heirs ; for upon the slave proving the ! 
property of another person, the distribution 
of inheritance, as at first executed, is an¬ 
nulled, the case being, in fact, the same as if 1 
nty'jrfiioh slave had ever existed, or been 
accounted upon as part of the estate. 

An executor may accept a transfer for a 
due his infant ward .—If a person in¬ 


debted to an orphan like a transfer on some 
other person, and the executor (the guardian 
of the orphan) accept the same, such accept¬ 
ance is approved, provided it bo for the inte¬ 
rest of the orphan, because of the person on 
whom the transfer is made being richer (for 
instance) than the transferrer, and also a 
man of probity ; for the power of acting is 
vested in the executor, merely that he may 
employ it for the interest of the orphan 
but if the transferrer bo richer than the 
other, the acceptance is not approved, as 
being, in its tendency, prejudicial to the 
orphan. 

Or sell or purchase moveables on his 
account, —It is lawful for an executor to 
sell or purchase moveables, on account of 
the orphan under his charge, either for an 
equivalent, or at such a rate as to occasion 
an inconsiderable loss,—-but not at Buch a 
rate as to make the loss great and apparent; 
because, the appointment of an executor 
being for the benefit of the orphan, he must 
avoid losses in aR great a degree as possible; 
—but with respect to an inconsiderable loss, 
as in the commerce of the world it is often 
unavoidable, it is therefore allowed to him 
to incur it, since otherwise a door would be 
shut to the business of purchase and sale. 

An executor, in giving a bill of sale, must 
not insert his power as an executor in it, but 
must give a soparate paper to that effeot, out 
of caution ; for if the latter also wore in - 
serted, it might happen that the witness to 
the sale might set his name to the bottom of 
the instrument without examination, which 
would implicate a false testimony, since 
with the executorship he has no concern. 
Some, moreover, have asserted that the 
attestation of the witness ought to run in 
this manner—“ Sold by Zeyd the son of 
Omar,” and not “by Zoyd te executor of 
such a person —-but others maintain that 
this is immaterial, and that the latter mode 
may with propriety be adopted, as executor¬ 
ship in a matter of notoriety. 

He may also sell moveable s on account of 
an absent adult heir,— An executor has the 
power of selling every species of property 
belonging to an adult absent heir, excepting 
such as immoveable:—for as a father is 
authorized to sell the moveable property of 
his adult absent son, but not such as is in 
moveable, his guardian (the executor) has 
the same power. The ground of this is that 
the sale of moveable property is a species of 
conservation, as articles of that description 
are liable to decay, and the price is mueh 
more easily preserved than the article itself. 
With respect, on the contrary, immoveable 
property, it is in a state of conservation in 
its own nature ; whence it is ulawful to sell 
it,—unless, however, it be evident that it 
will otherwise perish or be lost, in which 
case the sale of it is allowed. 

He cannot trade with his ward's portion.— 
It is not lawful for an exeoutor to trade 
with the property of the orphan ; for the 
conservation of It, merely , is onnUQitte4 tq 
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him, not the power of trading with it,— 
according to what is mentioned in the 
Awzah upon this subject. 

He may sell moveable properly on account 
of the infant or absent adult brother of the the 
testator .— According to Mohammed and 
Aboo Yoosaf, the executor of a brother, 
with respect to an infant brother, or one of 
mature age, who is absent, stands in the 
same predicament as the executor of a 
father with respect to his adult absent son 
(in other words, he is empowered to sell 
the moveable property of the orphan or ab¬ 
sentee) ; and so likewise of an executor 
appointed by the mother or uncle ; for as the 
mother and uncle arc permitted to interfere 
in the management of the property so far 
relates to its preservation, so also is the 
executor who represents them. 

The power of a father’s execuctor precedes 
that of the grandfather . —The power of the 
father’s executor, in the management of the 
property of his orphans, is superior to, and 
precedes tluit of the grandfather. tShaikh is 
of opinion that in this respect the grand¬ 
father has the superior power ; because the 
law has ordained him to bo the ropresont- 
tive of the father, where tlio latter has- 
i-cased to exist,—whcnco it is that (failing 
the father) the grandfathcM 1 inherits to his 
grandson. The argument of our doctors is, 
that ns, in consequence of tho will, the 
authority of tho father dovolvcs upon his 
executor, the executor’s authority is there* 
tore that of the father, in effect,—’and con¬ 
sequently tho father’s executor precedes to 
grandfather, in tho sumo manner as the 
father himself would, 'l’lic ground of this is, 
that ns tho father, notwithstanding tho ex¬ 
istence of tho grandfather, appointed another, 
to act for his children, it. may bo hence in¬ 
ferred that he considered snrh appointment 
more beneficial to them than if they had been 
loft, to tho management of tho grandfather. 

If there be. no executor, the grandfather is 
the father’s representative. —*Jf a father dio 
without appointing an executor* tho grand¬ 
father represents tho father; * because a 
grandfather is most nearly related to tho 
children of his son, and most interested in 
their welfare whence it is that the grand¬ 
father is empowered to contraot the infant 
wards in marriage, in preference to the 
father's executor,—notwithstanding tho 
latter tako precedence of him in point of 
managing and acting with the property, for, 
the reasons already assigned. 

CHAPTER VIII. 

OF EVIDENCE WITH BESFECT TO WILLS. 

The evidence of two executors to the ap¬ 
pointment of a third is not valid unless he 
claim or admit if.—I f two executors give 

* Literally, “is in the stead of," or “stands 

in the place o£“ 


evidence that the deceased had associated a 
third person with them, and that person deny 
IAS having done so, the evidence of tho ex¬ 
ecutors is of no effect; bccauso thoir assertion 
having a tendency to their own advantage, 
in the case it will afford them from part pf 
their labour, lays them open to suspicion. 
If, on the contrary, tho third person ©Him 
or admit of the executorship, their evidenoe 
is valid, on a favourable construction, Ana¬ 
logy would suggest that here also the evi¬ 
dence is null, in tho sumo manner as in the 
former instanco, and for tho same reasons. 
The ground of a more favourable construction, 
in this particular, is that as tho Kazoe has 
the power of either appointing an executor 
at the first, or associating a third person (by 
that person’s consent) with tho two executors, 
without auy testimony on their part, it 
follows that their testimony morely prevonts 
tho Knxee from tho trouble of nomination 
by rendering it unnecessary for him to seek 
out and name a proper person to assist in 
tho executorship tho person still, however, 
holding his office in virtue of tho Kazoo’s 
nomination. 

The evidence tf orphans to the appoint¬ 
ment of an extcitlor is not admitted if he 
deny if.—I f two orphans give evidence that 
their deceased father had appointed a parti¬ 
cular person his executor, and tho person 
mentioned deny the same, their evidence is 
not. credible, being liable to a suspicion in 
the advantages they would draw from tho 
labours of a person exerted towards the pre¬ 
servation oT their property. 

The testimony of executors with respect to 
property , on behalf of an infant.— If two 
executors give evidence, on behalf of an in¬ 
fant heir (their ward) concerning property of* 
the deceased, or of any other person, it is of 
no effect; because their testimony merely tondy 
to prove their right to tho management of 
such property. 

Or of an absent adult, is not admitted.— 
If two executors give evidence, on behalf of 
an adult heir, concerning property of tho 
deceased, it is of no effects; but it is valid 
concerning property appertaining to any 
other person. This is tho doctrino of Haueefa. 
The two disciples are of opinion that in both 
cases tho evidence is valid, because it is not 
liable in either of thorn to any suspicion, as 
the power of an executor over the property 
ceases after the heir attains the maturity. 
The argument of Huneefa is, that as execu¬ 
tors have the power of conservation and also 
of selling tho moveable property of an adult 
heir in this absenoe, it follows that their 
evidenoe, in favour of an adult heir, oon- 
cerning any part of the deceased's estate, is 
not altogether free from suspicion. It is 
otherwise with respect to their evidenoe, in 
behalf of an adult heir, concerning and other 
property, for over that the executors cannot 
possess any authority, as the deceased 
stituted them his substitutes with respect tc 
his own estate only, not with respect to the 
property of others. 
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The mutual evidecne of parties , on behalf 
of each other, to debts due to each from an 
estate is valid ; but not their evidence to 
legacies.— If two persons boar ovidene to a 
debt of one thousand dirins, duo from a 
person deceased to Omar and Zeyd, and 
Pmar and Zeyd give a similar evidence in 
favour of these two, the evidence on both 
parts is valid. If, on the contrary, each of 
the parties in the same m inner give evidence 
that legacies had been loft by the deceased to 
the other, thoir attestations are of no effect. 
This is the doctrine of Hancefa and Moham¬ 
med. Aboo Yoosaf maintains that in neither 
ease are these evidences valid; and such 
also (according to the relation of Khasaf) is 
the opinion of Hanoefa. Thoro is also u 
tradition of Aboo Yoosaf having concurred 
in the opinion of Mohammed. Tho reasons 
urged in support the validity of the ovi- 
denee, in the case of debt, is that debt re¬ 
lates solely to the person; and a-i the person 
admits a great variety of rights, the evi¬ 
dence of both parties is therefore admitted. 
—-Neither does it follow, in this case, that 
cither party is to partake of what may be 
obtained in payment by tho other, so as to 
cause the evidence of this party to bo a m'Te 
establishment of their own right of partici¬ 
pation,—insomuch that if a stranger were to 
pay, to one of tho porties, of his own ac¬ 
cord, tho debt alleged to bo duo to that 
party, still tho other party is not at liberty ; 
to claim any share in such payment. The | 
reasons, on the other hand, against the vali- ! 
dity of the evidence,in this instance, are that 
as the death [of tho debtor] occasions the 
relation to shift from the person to tho pro¬ 
perty, since in consequence of the doernsn 
the person no longer remains (insomuch that 
if any ono party were to obtain payment of 
his right from the estate of the deceased t he 
other party participates with them therein, 
provided the estate suffice for tho discharge 
of tho debts of both), it follows that the 
evidence of each, respectively, in behalf of 
the other, tends to establish a right of par¬ 
ticipation in whatever payment that other 
may obtain in consequence; and accord¬ 
ingly, the testimony is here liable to suspi¬ 
cion. It is otherwise where the debtor is 
living ; for in that case the testimoney of each 
party [of creditors] on behalf of the other 
is admitted ; since as the debt, at that time, 
Tests upon his person, not upon his property 
(the former still continuing existent), a par¬ 
ticipation, therefore, is not established in 
this instance. 

Unless each legacy , respectively, consist 
of a slave. —If two persons give evidence 
that a particular person had bequeathed his 
female slave in a legacy to two others, and 
the two others give evidence that the Bame 
person had bequeathed a male slave to those 
two, both evidences are valid ; for as their 
tes^O/ony does not in any respect tend to 
establish a participation, it is terefore liable 
to no suspicion, and must be admitted ac¬ 
cordingly. 


A mutual evidence of this nature is void 
where it involves a right of participation 
in the witnesses, —‘Ip two persons give evi¬ 
dence that a particular person had be¬ 
queathed the third of his property to Zeyd 
and Amroo,—and Zeyd and Amroo, on tho 
other hand, give evidence that the sa.mo 
person had bequeathed a third of his pro. 
perty to these two, tho evidence of both 
parties is void and of no cffoct (and so like¬ 
wise if the two were to give evidenco that 
the porson had bequeathod his male slave to 
Zeyd and Amroo,—-and Zeyd and Amroo, on 
the other hand, give evidenco that tho said 
person had bequoathed his female slave to 
those two)because as tho evidonce on 
each part tends, in those instances, to estab¬ 
lish a right of participation,it is therefore 
not altogether free from suspicion. 


BOOK W1I 

OP KBUMAPI1UOD1T1SS. 

Section I. 

of who are Hermaphrodites. 

lit nti'tphrodilcs arc cither male or female, 
■-A Kuoonsa, or hermaphrodite, is a per¬ 
son possessed of the parts of generation of 
butli a rain and a womau. Lf, therefore, 
such person discharge urine from tho male 
member ho* is accounted a male, or if from 
thofomik* member, a female because it is 
so recorded, iu tho traditions, and likewise 
reported from Alee ; and also, because the 
eiroumstaiioo of tile urine being discharged 
from either member in par ticular, donottM 
that member to bo the original, and the 
other merely a defect. If, on tho contrary, 
the person discharge tho urine from both 
members, regard is paid to that from which 
it first proceeds, as this denotes that member 
to be the original. If, on the other hand, 
the person discharge his urine from both 
members equally (that is, at one and tho 
same time) he is a Khoonsamoosh’feil, or equi- 
vocal hermaphrodite, according to Ilaneofa. 

Or ambiguous.— Nob is any regard paid 
to tho superior or inferior quantity of tho 
urine in this instance, because a superiority 
of discharge from either member doos not 
denote that member to bo the primary, since 
this circumstance arises merely from the 
urinary passage in tho ono being wider than 
in the other. The two disciplos maintain 
that regard must in this case be paid to tho 
comparative quantity of urine ; and oonse- 


* The gender of an absolute hermaphro. 
dite is dubious. The translator follows the 
Arabic text in expending it throughout in 
the masculine, that being the most generally 
applicable. 
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quently, that tho sox is dctoMuiurd accord¬ 
ing to the member from which the groatest 
quantity proceeds ; because this denotes 
that member to be the superior and original 
and also, because the greater quantity is, in 
effect of law, the whole. From whichever 
member, therefore, tho principal quantity 
of urine is discharged, that member is 
accounted the superior. If, however, tho 
urine proceed from both passages alike (that 
is, at the same time, and in equal quantity), 
tho person is accounted an equivocal her¬ 
maphrodite, according to all our doctors, as 
in this case neither member possesses any 
superiority over the other.—What is here 
advanced applies solely to hermaphrodites 
not yet arrivod at the ago of maturity ; —for 
upon an hermaphrodite attaining to matu¬ 
rity, if his board grow, or he havo con¬ 
nexion with a woman, or nocturnal emis¬ 
sions, or his breasts appear as thoso of a 
man, ho is accounted a male, thoso being 
indisputable tokens of manhood but if the 
breasts swell like those of a woman, or the 
menstrual discharge appear, or pregnancy, 
or carnal connexion with a man, the herma¬ 
phrodite is accounted a female, such being 
tho tokens of womanhood. If, on tho con¬ 
trary, no distinguishing tokens of either sex 
appear, or the tokens of both (such as a 
beard, with the breast of a woman), the 
person is an equivocal hermaphrodite. 

Section II. 

Of the Laws respecting equivocal Herma¬ 
phrodites. 

An equivocal hermaphrodite. —It is a rule 
with respect to equivocal hermaphrodites, 
that they are required to observe all tho 
more comprehensive points of the spiritual 
law, but not those concerning tho propriety 
of which [in regard to them] any doubt 
exists. 

IMust lake his station , in public prayers , be¬ 
tween the men and the women. —An equivocal 
hermaphrodite, in standing behind the (Imam 
for the purpose of prayer, must tako his 
station immediately after the man and 
before the woman, as it is possible that he 
may bo a man, and it is also possible that ho 
may bo a woman. If, therefore, bo chance 
to stand among the women, he must recite 
the prayers repeatedly, for as it is possible 
he may be a man they would otherwise bo 
nuagatory. If, on the contrary, he stand 
among the men, his prayers are valid; but 
the men who are next to him are to recite 
their prayers repeatedly, out of caution, as 
it is possible that he may be a female. 

Observing (in other respects) the customs 
of women.—I t is laudable in an equivocal 
hermaphrodite to cover his head, during 
prayer, with the skirt of his garment, ana 
also to sit in the posture of women; for if 
he be a man, this is merely a deviation from 
custom, which does not imply any positive 
illegality ; hut if he be a female, his neglect¬ 
ing so to d / would induce an abomination, 


it being indispensably incumbent on women 
•to be oovered upon that occasion. It is also 
laudable in him, if he bo without a garment, 
to recite the prayers repeatedly ; but still 
tho prayers are lawful although ho should 
neglect so to do. It is, moreover, abomi¬ 
nable in him to wear silk or jewels. 

He must not appear naked before man or 
woman, or travel along with either , except a 
relation; arid he must be circumcised by a slave 
purchased for that purpose .—-It is abomina¬ 
ble in an equivocal hermaphrodite to appear 
naked before either man or women, or to be 
in retirement with either man or woman 
except his prohibited relation. In the same 
manner, it is abominable in him to journey 
in company with a man other than his pro¬ 
hibited relation,—or with a woman notwith¬ 
standing she be a prohibited relation, as it is 
not lawful for two women to travel together, 
although they bo relations. It is also abomi¬ 
nable that he be circumcised by either a man 
or a woman ; and therefore, to perform this 
ceremony, a female salvo must be purchased 
at his exponsoor, if he be destitute of 
property, tho price of such slave must be 
advanced to him, by way of loan, from the 
public treasury, with which he may pur¬ 
chase her for the purpose of circumcising 
him ; and having so done, she is to be sold, 
and her price paid into the treasury,as he 
has then no farthor occasion for her. 

Rules to be observed by him during a 
pilgrimage .— If an equivocal hermaphrodite 
undertake a pilgrimago during his adoles¬ 
cence (that is, when nearly arrived at matu¬ 
rity), Aboo Yoosaf declares he is uncertain 
which modes of dress is most proper for him 
to adopt ; for if he be a male, his wearing a 
seamed garment is abominable; and he 
be a female, it is abominable to wear any 
thing else. Mohammed, however, says that 
lie ought to wear a seamed garment, in the 
same manner as woman ; because it is still 
more abominable, for a woman to neglect 
this during pilgrimage than for a man to 
wear it. 

Divorce or emancipation, suspended upon 
the circumstance of sex, are not determined, 
in relation to an hermaphrodite. —‘If a man 
suspend the emancipation of his slave, or the 
divorce of his wife, upon the circumstance 
of her producing “a male child,” and she 
be delivered of an hermaphrodite child the 
divorce or emancipation do not take place 
until the sex or condition of the child be 
fully ascertained, since tho person canot 
incur the penalty, in this instance, because 
of the doubt. 

Until his sex be ascertained. — If a man 
declare, “all my male slaves are free,” or, 
“all my female slaves are free,”—and he be 
possessed of an hermaphrodite slave, this 
slave is not emancipated until his rr <vl con¬ 
dition be ascertained, since here the master 
cannot be forsworn, because of the douUt 
If, on the contrary, he thus mention his 
male and female slaves together, the herma¬ 
phrodite is in that case emancipated, mince 
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one or other description applies to him 
indisputably, as he must be either a male-or 

female. 

His declaration of his sex is not admitted . 
Tf an hermaphrodite declare himself to bo a 
male, or a female, and he be of the equivocal 
description, his declaration is not credited 
as his plea is repugnant to the suggestion 
of proof. But if ho be not of an equivocal 
description, his declaration may bo credited, 
he being better acquainted with his own 
state than any other person. j 

Rules to be observed in his interment.— 
If an equivocal hermaphrodite die before 
his condition be ascertained, the ceremony 
of ablution must not be performed upon his 
body by either man or woman, neither of 
those being allowed to perform it to the 
other. Ablution, therefore, being imprac¬ 
ticable in this instance, the ceremony of 
teyummim [rubbing with dust or sand] 
must be substituted for it;—and it is men¬ 
tioned in the Jama Raraooz, that if the 
teyummim be performed by any other than 
a prohibited relation, the hand must be 
covered with a cloth. 

If a hermaphrodite die at an age border¬ 
ing on maturity (at twelve years of age, 
according to the Jama Ramooz), the corpse 
is not to have the ceremony of ablution per¬ 
formed upon it, whether it be male or female 
Upon depositing it, moreover, in the tomb 
or grave it is laudable to cover the same 
with a cloth, this being indispensable with 
respect to woman, although not with respect 
to men. 

When there is occasion to repeat the fu¬ 
neral prayers over a man, a woman, and a 
hermaphrodite, at the same time, the bier of 
the man must be placed next the Imam, that 
of the hermaphrodite next, and beyond all 
the bier of the woman. 

Where there is any reason for interring a 
hermaphrodite in the same tomb [or grave] 
with a man, the former must be deposited 
after the latter, as it is possible that he may 
be a female ; and a partition of earth must 
also be constructed between them. If, on 
the other hand, a hermaphrodite be interred 
in the same tomb [or grave] with a woman, 
he must be deposited first, as it is possible 
that he may be a man. 

It is laudable to shroud tho body of a 
hermaphrodite in tho same manner as that 
of a woman, by wrapping it in five cloths ; 
for, if it be a female, such is that ordained 
praotice with respect to women ; and if it 
be a male, that is merely an excess of two 
cloths, which is a matter of no moment. 

Rules of inheritance with respect to her¬ 
maphrodites.— If a man die, leaving two 
children, one a hermaphrodite, and the other 
a son, in that case, according to Haneefa, 
tfc' whole inheritance is divided between 
fliem in three shares, two going to tho son, 
and one to the hermaphrodite; because he 
hold a hermaphrodite to he subject to the 
law of a woman, unless his condition bo 
ascertained to be otherwise. Shobbaia, on 


the contrary, maintains that in this case tho 
hermaphrodite is to receive half the sharo of 
a male heir, and half the share of a fomale, 
—by first calculating the amount of his 
shares, supposing him to be a male, and then 
the same supposing him to be a female, and 
adding tho two together, and paying him a 
moiety of the added sums. Mohammed and 
Aboo Yoosaf subscribe to this opinion. Thev 
however, differ in their exposition of it—•; for 
Mohammed holds that the whole inheritance 
is to be divided into twelve parts, seven of 
which go to the son, and five to the herma 
phrodite whereas Aboo Yoosaf alleges that 
it is to be divided into seven parts, four of 
which go to the son, and three to the herma¬ 
phrodite. The argument of Aboo Yoosaf is 
that the son, if he stood alone, would be 
entitled to the whole inheritance ; and the 
hermaphrodite, if he stood alone, would be 
entitlod to three fourths of the inheritance 
—he being entitled (when stauding alone) to 
a half, if accounted a male, or to the whole 
if accounted a female ; for the whole pro! 
perty consists of four quarters, the half of 
which is two quarters,—and these, being 
added together, make six quarters, the half 
of which is three. Whore, therefore, those 
two unite in one inheritance, the estate is 
divided between them according to their 
respective proportions of right ; and as the 
right of the son is to four fourths, and that 
of the hermaphrodite to three fourths, the 
former gets in the proportion of four,’ and 
tho latter in tho proportion of three:—and 
accordingly, tho whole inheritance is divided 
into seven parts, four of which go to the 
son, and three to the hermaphrodite. The 
argument of Mohammed is that, supposing 
the hermaphrodite to be a male, the inherit¬ 
ance would be divided between him and the 
son in equal shares ; or supposing him (on 
the other hand) to bo a female, it would be 
divided between them in three lots. We 
must therefore have recourse to the smallest 
number which admits of division by two 
and by three j and as this number is six, 
it follows that on the former supposition 
the inheritance is to be divided equally 
between the two, three shares of the six 
going respectively to each,—or that, on the 
latter supposition, it is to be divided between 
them in three lots, two shares of the six 
going to the hermaphrodite, and four shares 
to the son. The hermaphrodite, therefore, 
is entitled to two shares, unquestionably • 
and there being still a doubt with respect to 
the one redundant share, that is divided 
into two. Hence the hermaphrodite gets 
two shares and an half; and a fraction thus 
falling to his share, the root of the proposi¬ 
tion (six) must be multiplied by two, in order 
that there may be no fractions; * and the 
whole calculation, being twelve, will come 
j out right, in this way, that five go to the 


* That is, in order to reduce the whole to 
integral parts, 
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hermaphrodite, and seven to the son. The 
argument of Haneefa is, that it is necessary, 
in the first place, to establish the herma¬ 
phrodite's right in tho inheritance ; and as 
the smaller portion of inheritance (namely, 
that of a woman) is unquestionable, and any 
thing beyond it is doubtful, that alone is to 
bo established, and due, which is certain and 
indisputable, not any more, as a right to pro¬ 
perty is not admitted under any circum¬ 
stance of doubt,—the point in question being, 
in fact, the saroo as whoro a doubt exists with 
respect to a right in property, founded on 
any other cause beside inheritance, in which 
case the unquestionable proportion only 
would be decreed, and so here likewise ;— 
excepting, however, in the case of a smaller 
share* going to tho hermaphrodite, suppos¬ 
ing him to be a male ; for then he wonid bo 
entitled to the share of a son, since, in such 
instance, that would be his indisputable 
right ;as where, for instance, a woman dies, 
leaving heirs her husband, mother, and a 
full sister f who is an hermaphrodite,—nr, 
where a man dies, leaving heirs his wife, two 
maternal brothers, and a full sister who is 
an hermaphrodite;—in tho former of which 
cases (according to Haneefa) ono half of tho 
property would, descend to the husband, a 
third to tho mother, and the remainder to 
the hermaphrodite,—-and in tho latter, a 
quarter would descend to tho wife, a third to 
the two brothers and the remainder to the 
hermaphrodite ; for in both these cases the 
remainder is Bmaller than either of the two 
full shares, that is, the share of tho herma¬ 
phrodite supposing him to be a man, and 
the same supposing the hermaphrodite to be 
a woman. 


CHAPTER THE LAST 

MISCELLANEOUS CARES 

The intelligible signs of a dumb person 
suffice to verify his bequests, and render them 
'valid ; but not those of a person merely de~ 
prived of speech.— Where people read a 
deed of bequest to a dumb person, and 
desire to know whether they shall testify 
such deed on his behalf? and the dumb 
person makes a sign by an inclination of the 
head, equivalent the expression of assent 
“Yes 1 ” or, where a dumb person himself 
writes such deed, and they thus desire to 


* Namely, a smaller share than the half of 
tho whole. 

| This might be rendered, with more strict 
property, *‘a fraternal connexion,” an her¬ 
maphrodite being, in fact, neither a brother 
nor sister. The translator, however, thinks 
it most advisable to adhere literally to the 
original, 


know whether they Bhall testify it on his 
behalf? and he makes a sign ; by an inclina. 
tion of his head in tho affirmative,—the 
bequest, provided the sign be made in such 
a manner ns is commonly used to donote 
affirmation, is valid:—but this mode of 
affirmation by a sign does not suffice with 
respect to a person whoso inability to speax 
is superponient, occasioned (for instance) by 
some recent disorder,—Shafei maintains that 
tho sign in question is cognizable and valid 
equally with respect to both ; for the in. 
ability alone is the cause of its being at all 
admitted as sufficient, a cause which exists 
alike in both.—-Our doctors, however, con¬ 
ceive a natural difference between a person 
originally dumb, and one who merely labours 
under a recent incapacity of speech, for 
various reasons.—F irst, signs are not cog¬ 
nizable, unless they bo habitual and their 
meaning ascertained, which is the case with 
the signs of a. dumb person, but not with 
those of one who has merely lost his speech. 
(Still, however, our doctors hold that if this 
person he so long deprived of speech as to 
render signs habitual to him, and their 
meaning ascertained, he then stands in the 
same predicament with a dumb person in 
this particular.)—S econdly, the person in 
question is chargeable with a neglect in not 
having made his will before he had lost his 
speech, whereas no such neglect can be 
charged to tho dumb person.—T hirdly, it 
is most probable that a recent incapacity of 
speech will bo removed and yield to remedies 
which is not the case with dumbness, and 
therefore there is no analogy between them. 

A dumb person muy execute marriage, 
divorce , purchase or sale 9 and sue for or 
incur punishment, by means of either signs 
or writings ; but he cannot thereby sue for or 
incur retaliation.— Where a dumb person is 
capable of either writing intelligibly, or 
making intelligible signs, marriage, divorce, 
purchase, of sale, declared by him, are valid, 
and retaliation is also execute on his behalf, 
or upon him ; but he is not liable to punish, 
ment,* nor is punishment inflicted on his 
behalf.—His written deeds are valid, and 
cognizable, for this reason, that tho writing 
of an absentee is equivalent to the oral de¬ 
claration of a person uctually present (in¬ 
somuch that the Prophet, in promulgating 
his laws, sometimes used ono mode, and 
sometimes another); and necessity is the 
ground of validity with respect to the writing 
of an absentee, which ground exists still 
more strongly in the case of a dumb person. 
—It is to be observed that writings aie of 
three different sorts or descriptions: I 
regular testimonials! (meaning, such aa are 


* Meaning, punishment for offences against 
Oot>, namely, for whoredom and Blander ; 
ar is explained a little farther on. 

J Arab. Moost'been Marsom. * is a 
technical term, applied to all regular deedp, 
contracts, &e. 
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executed upon paper, and have u regular 
title, superscription, and so forth, as is 
customary), which arc equivalent to real 
declaration, whether the person be present 
or absent: II. irregular testimonials* (mean¬ 
ing, such as are not written upon paper, 
but upon a wall, or the leaf of a tree, or, 
upon paper without any title or superscrip¬ 
tion), which are not admitted as proof 
farther than merely as they signify the 
writer’s object or design : and II. writings 
which are not testimonials in any sense f 
(meaning such as are delineated in the air, 
or upon water), which, as they are merely, 
equivalent to words not hoard, aro no way 
cognizable, nor attended with any effect.— 
With respect to signs made by a dumb per¬ 
son, they are recognize in the cauos of 
marriage, divoroe, and so forth (as mentioned 
above), from necessity, since those are 
matters in which the right of the individual 
alone is concerned, and which are not re¬ 
stricted to any particular form of words, hut 
are even, in some instance (such as of 
Beeayo-Taata, or sale by a mutual surrender), 
effeoted without any words whatever ; and 
retaliation also is a right of the individual, 
■—But there is no necessity for punishment, 
as that is a right of God, whence the pre¬ 
vention of it by the existence of any doubt), 
and therefore, if a dumb person verify the 
report of a slanderer, still he is not liable 
to punishment.—neither is punishment in- 
dieted upon him if ho himself slander 
another by signs, because the slandor is not 
express, which is the condition of its being 
punishable.—The difference between punish¬ 
ment and retaliation is, that the former is not 
established by doubtful evidence, whereas 
the latter is so;—for if witnesses charge a 
particular person with “illegal carnal con¬ 
nexion,'* or a person make confession of 
“illegal carnal connexion,” till punishment 
is not to be inflicted ; whereas if witnesses 
testify to “a murder” in general terms, or n t 
person make a confession of “a murder,' 
retaliation is inflicted, although the term 
“wilful" should not have been expressly 
mentioned.—-The ground of this is that re¬ 
taliation possesses the character of reciprocity, 
as having been ordained for the preparation 
of injuries ; and it is therefore admitted to be 
established notwithstanding a doubt, in the 
same manner as all other matters of recipro¬ 
city which conoern the rights of the individual 
—With respect, on the contrary, in 8 uch 
punishments as are inflicted purely in right 
of God, they have been ordained for the 
purpose of determent; and as that does not 
bear the character of reciprocity, punishment, 
as not being a matter of necessity, is not 


Arab. Moosfc’been Ghayr Marsoom. This 
if the same term, only with the addition of 
the primitive Ghayr. 

t Arab, Ghayr Moost’been. 

See Vol. II. p. 141. 


established under any circumstance of doubt. 
— Mohammed, in treating of Aoknowlkdo- 
ments,* says “the writing of an absentee is 
not cognizable as proof, with respect to re¬ 
taliation upon himself, such acknowledgment 
send a written acknowledgment, inducing re¬ 
taliation upon himself, such acknowledgment 
is not cognizable). Our author remarks, 
upon this passage, that it may be taken in 
two ways. First, by the absentee may he 
meant any absentee, whether dumb or other¬ 
wise ; and on this construction the point 
admits of two determinations ; tho one what 
is here mentioned • and the other, what has 
been before recited. Secondly, by tho 
absentee may bo meant a person who is not 
dumb and if ho [Mohammed] had said “tho 
writing of an absentoo, not being dumb, is 
not cognizable as proof with respect to re¬ 
taliation, since, having the power of speech, 
it is possible that ho may himself appear, 
and make an express confession by word of 
mouth an expectation which cannot ho 
entertainod with respect to a dumb person, 
since it is impossible that such person 
should speak, so as to mako an express oral 
confession." Some of our doctors entertain 
an apprehension that the signs of a dumb 
person, who is at the same tine able to write, 
aro cognizable ; because signs are admitted 
as proof purely from necessity, which does 
not exist in this instance.— This appre¬ 
hension, however, is repugnant to what has 
been before mentioned, as from that wo are 
to infer that tho signs of a dumb person are 
cognizable, notwithstanding he be capable 
of writing ; for as it is their said that “ if a 
dumb person make signs, or write, it is valid,” 
it follows that signs and writings are of equal 
weight, and that either of them suffices 
the reason of which is that signs and writings 
arc, both of them, admitted as x>roofs purely 
from necessity ; and as, oil the one hand, 
writing possesses an explicitness of whole 
.signs arc destitute (tho design or moaning of 
the person boing ascertained indubitably from 
what he writes), whereas signs arc of an- 
ambiguous nature, so, on the other hand, 
signs possess an explicitness of which writings 
are destitute, as they approach still nearer 
to speed ;— and signs and writings aro 
therefore upon an equal footing. 

The writing of a person who has boon de¬ 
prived of the use of speech by any accident, 
for two or throe days, is not cognizable, any 
more than that of an absentee who is not 
dumb, since thereis still room to hope that 
he may be able to speak, as his organs of 
speech remain. 

Case of slaughtered carcases being promis¬ 
cuously mixed with carrion.-— If the car- 
oases of slaughtered t goats be promiscuously 


* Probably in the Mabsoot. 
f Arab. Mazboot, meaning those reugu- 
lariy slain according to the prescribed form 
of Zabbah. (See Vol. IV. p. £97.) 
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duly slain exceed the number of the carrion : 


mixed with those of carrion* goates, and the 
one be not known from the other, and the 
number slaughtered exceed the number of 
carrion the persons about to use them must 
make a deliberate selection, and eat such 
only as they suppose most likely to have 
been lawfully slain.—But if the number of 
carrion exceed the number slaughtered, or 
if they be equal in number, none of them 
must be used.—What is here advanced ap¬ 
plies solely to a situation which admits a 
latitude of choice ; for in a situation of 
necessity the selection may be made under 
either circumstance, and those used which 
the people suppose most likely to have been 
lawfully slain ; because as, in time of want, 
indubitable carrion is allowed to be lawful, 
it follows that what comes within the pos¬ 
sibility of having been duly slain is lawful 
a fortiori : but still a deliberate selection 
must be made, since it is most likely that by 
this means those will be used which have 
been duly slain ; and the selection is there¬ 
fore not to be dispensed with except in cases 
of extreme urgency. Shafei maintains that, 
in a situation which admits a latitude of 
choice it is not lawful to eat any of the 
goats, notwithstanding the number of those 

* Arab. Moordar, meaning those which 
have died a natural death, or have not been 
slain according to the prescribed form. 


for as the selection is an argument of neces¬ 
sity, it is not to be practised except in a case 
of necessity, which does not apply to a situa¬ 
tion admitting a latitude of choice. The 
argument of our doctors is, that the circum¬ 
stance of the slain goats exceeding the car¬ 
rion in number is equivalent to necessity, 
whence the eating of some of them is lawful 
after a due selection ;—in the same manner 
as it is lawful to take and use articles sold 
in a Mussulman market, because of the 
greater number of commodities there exhi¬ 
bited being lawful, notwithstanding a market 
be not altogether free from certain prohibited 
articles, such as stolen or usurped goods, 
and the like ; the ground of which is, that 
as it is not always possible to make a dis¬ 
tinction with respect to small matters, a 
regard to them is remittled, since otherwise 
the business of life could not be carried on ; 
and accordingly, a small degree of dirt, or 
of nakedness, in prayer, is not of any 
moment. In a case, therefore, where the 
number of slaughtered goats exceeds that 
of the carrion, the eating of some of them is 
allowed, from a species of necessity. It 
is otherwise where the number of the carrion 
exceeds or equals that of the slain ; for in 
this case, supposing the situation to be such 
as admits a latitude of option, no necessity 
i whatever exists. 


THE END 
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Abominable Sales and Purchases,—S ec 
Sales, 266, 279 
Abominations— 

Difference of opinion concerning the extent 
of the term Makrooh, 594 
Of eating and drinking :— 

It is abominable to eat the flesh or drink the 
milk of an ass, or to take the urine of a 
camel, except medicinally, 695 
Or to use vessels of gold or silver, 595 
But not vessels of lead, glass, crystal, or 
agate, 595 

Or to drink out of vessels, or ride upon a 
saddle, or sit upon a chair or sofa orna¬ 
mented with gold or silver, 595 
The information of an infidel may be credited 
with regard to the lawfulness of any par¬ 
ticular food, 595 

A present may be accepted by the hands of a 
slave or an infant, 595 

The word of a reprobate may be taken in all 
temporal concerns, but not in spiritual 
matters, 596 

So of a person of unknown character, 596 
The word of an upright person, whether 
freeman or slave, may be taken in spiritual 
matters, 596 

It is laudable to accept an invitation to a 
marriage feast, notwithstanding any irre¬ 
gularities which may be practised there, 

597 

Unless they be known beforehand, 597 
Of Dress, 697 

Women may dress in silk, but men must 
not, 697 

Further than what is merely onanamental, 597 
A pillow of silk is allowable, 597 
And a dress of silk to warriors, 597 
Or of mixed cloth, 597 
Of Ornaments, 597 

Men are not to wear ornaments of gold or 
silver, except on signet rings, girdles and 
swords, 597 

The setting of a ring may be of gold, 598 
Gold is not to be used in any cases of neces¬ 
sity where silver will answer equally well, 

598 

Infants must not be sumptuously apparelled, 
598 

Vain suoerfluities are not allowable, 598 
Of the Commerce of the Sexes, and of looking 
at or touching a&y person, 598 


Abominations — continued. 

Men must not look at strange women except 
in the face, hand, or foot, 598 
A man, if young, must not touch a strange 
woman, 598 

A female infant may be touched or looked at, 

598 

Rules to be observed by a magistrate with 
respect to women, when acting in the 
judicial capacity, or by a witness, 598 
A woman may be looked at with a view to 
marriage, 599 

Rules to be observed by a physician in pre¬ 
scribing for women, 699 

A man may view or touch any part of another 
man, except his nakedness, 599 
A woman also may look upon any part of a 
man, except his nakedness, provided she 
be free from lust, 599 

Or at any such part of another woman, 599 
A man may view his wife or his slave in any 
part, 599 

A man may look at the person of his kins¬ 
woman, 599 

Male and female relations may touch each 
other, if there be no apprehension of pas¬ 
sion, 600 

Or sit in private or travel together, 600 
A man may look at the female slave of 
another in the same manner as at his kins¬ 
woman, 600 

And may also touch her with a view to pur¬ 
chase, 600 

An adult female slave must be put in a 
decent female habit, 600 
An eunuch or hermaphrodite is the same as 
a man with respect to these rules, 600 
J A male slave must not view his mistress but 
in the face and hands, 600 
A man may gratify his passion with his 
female slave in whatever way he pleases, 
600 

j Istibra or waiting for the purification of 
\ women :— 

A man must not have connection with his 
purchased female slave, until one term of 
her courses have elapsed, 601 
This rule operates only on purchase, not_on 
the seller, 601 

In the purchase of a menstruous female slave 
the purchaser must wait for another com¬ 
plete term, 601 
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A nominations — continued 
A per>on purchasing his partner's share in a 
female slave, must wait until her next 
purification, 6(>1 

Otr.er rules to be observed respecting other 
female slaves, 601 

Where the carnal act is unlawful, all in¬ 
centives to it are prohibited, 602 
Pregnant women are purified by delivery, and 
immature females by the lapse of one 
month, 602 

Rule respecting adult females not subject to 
courses, 602 

Devices used to elude the abstinence re¬ 
quired, 602 

A person pronouncing Zihar must entirely 
abstain from his wife until he have made 
expiation, 602 

A person indulging in wantonness with two 
female slaves who are sisters, must put one 
of them away before he can have connec¬ 
tion with the other, 603 
Men must not kiss or embrace each other, 
oOJ 

But ti ey may join hands, 603 
Of the rules to he observed in Sale, 303 
Dung may be sold, but not human excrement, 

603 

Unless mixed with mud, 603 
A person may purchase and have connection 
with a female slave on the faith of the 
seller's assertion respecting her, 604 
But if the seller be a slave, precaution must 
be used, 604 

A woman may marry after observing her 
edit, or receiving authentic information of 
her widowhood or divorce, 604 
Information tending to annul a marriage 
must not be credited unless supported by 
testimony, 604 

A man may not marry a female slave on her 
informing him that she is free, 604 
A Mussulman is not allowed to pay his debts 
by the sale of wine, but a Christian may pay 
his debts in this manner, 605 
it is abominable to monopolize the necessaries 
of life, or to forestall the market, 605 
but a person may monopolize the product of 
his own grounds, or what he brings from a 
distant place, 605 

Sovereigns must not fix prices, 606 
Except in cases of necessity, 606 
A monopolizer, upon information, must be 
required to sell his superilous provisions, 

606 

A combination to raise the price of pro¬ 
vision must be remedied by the magistrate 
fixing a rate, 606 

Arms must not be sold to seditious persons, 

606 

The crude juice of fruit may be sold for 
making wine, 606 

house may be let to hire anywhere out of 
the city for the purpose of a pagoda or a 
Church, 606 

A Mussulman may carry wine for an infidel, 
and receive wages for so doing, 606 
Rules respecting the ground and houUs at 
Mecca, 607 


Abominations — continued. 

Implied usury is abominable, 607 
Miscellaneous Cases :— 

The Koran ought to be written without 
marks or print, 607 

Infidels may enter the sacred mosque, 607 
It is abominable to keep eunches, 607 
It is allowed to castrate cattle, 607 
A Jew or Christian may be visited during 
sickness, 607 

Vain imprecations in prayer not allowed, 607 
Gaming is disallowed, 608 
Presents, except ot cloth, or money, or enter¬ 
tainments, may be accepted from a mercan¬ 
tile slave, 608 

General rules with respect to infant orphans 
or foundings, 608 

A master must not fix an iron collar on the 
neck of his slave, 609 
But he may imprison him, 609 
Glysters are allowed in cases of necessity, 

609 

The allowances of Kazee are to be defrayed 
from the public treasury, 609 
Case of Kazee dismissed after having receiv¬ 
ed his allowance, 609 

Female slaves may travel, being attended by 
a kinsman, 609 
Aboo Bakr xvii 
Acceptance. — See Sale, 241 
Accidents.— See Fines, 662 
Accidents, 612 
Acknowledgments— 

Chapter I.—Of lkrar, or acknowledgment?, 

427 

Definition of the term, 427 
Acknowledgment proceeding from a compe¬ 
tent person is binding upon the acknow¬ 
ledger, 427 

But not upon any other person, 427 
The points that establish competency are 
freedom, 427 

Sanity of mind and maturity, 427 
Acknowledment is not invalidated by igno- 
rancy of the subject, 427 
But it is so by ignorance of the person in 
whose favour the acknowledgment is made, 
428 

Acknowledgments generally made must bo 
specified to relate to something of a valu¬ 
able nature, 428 

And if more be claimed than the acknow¬ 
ledger specifies, his assertion upon oath is 
credited, 428 

An acknowledgment expressed under the 
general term property, must be received 
according to the explanation of the acknow- 
ledger, 428 

But if made to a great property, it cannot 
mean less than what constitutes a Nisab in 
the property to which it relates, 438 
Cases of acknowledgment relating to many 
dirms, 429 

Or to dirms generally, 429 
Acknowledgment made in favour of an em¬ 
bryo, in virtue of bequest or inheritance 
is valid, 429 

Provided the birth take place Within a pro¬ 
bable period, 429 
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Acknowledgments — continued. 

And if the embryo prove still born, the thing 
acknowledged must be divided among the 
heirs, or if twins be born it must be divided 
between them, 4 5 9 

But if such acknowledgment be ascribed to 
an impossible cause, it is null, 429 
And so also if it be made without specifying 
any cause, 429 

Acknowledgment relating to a thing existing 
but not yet produced is valid, 429 
Acknowledgment of a debt under a condition 
of option is valid, and the condition be¬ 
comes null, 429 
Chapter II. 

Of exceptions, and what is deemed equivalent 
to exceptions : 

The exception of the part of a thing acknow¬ 
ledged is valid, if immediately joined with 
the acknowledgment ; but if the whole be 
excepted, the exception is not attended to, 
430 

The exception must be homogeneous with the 
acknowledgment, otherwise it is invalid, 
430 

A reservation of the will of God renders the 
acknowledgment null, 430 
In an acknowledgment regarding a house, an 
exception of the foundation is invalid, 430 
An exception of the court yard of a house is 
admitted, 431 

A reservation of non-delivery of the article 
is done away by the delivery of it to the 
acknowledger, 431 
Objection, 431 
Reply, 431 

But in case of a disagreement with respect to 
the article, both parties must be sworn, 431 
If the article be not specific, the reservation 
is not regarded, 431 

A reservation of non-receipt of the thing 
acknowledged must be credited, 4^2 
A reservation of the cause of obligation being 
illegitimate does not annul the acknowledg¬ 
ment, 432 

An exception with respect to the quality of 
money acknowledged to be due, is set aside 
by the counter-a^ertion of the person in 
whose favour the acknowledgment is made, 
432 

But not when the exception relates to the 
species and not to the quality, 433 
An exception with respect to the quility is 
admitted if the cause of the obligation be 
not mentioned by the acknowledger, 433 
And also where it is mentioned, if it be either 
usurpation or trust, 433 

With respect to the deposit or usurpation of 
Satooka dirms, 431 

An exception of a part from the whole is not 
to be credited if made separately, 434 
Unless this arise from some unavoidable acci¬ 
dent, 434 

In an, of usurpation or damages, article must 
be accepted, 434 

Where the property is lost, if the acknow¬ 
ledger allege a trust and the other party 
assert an usurpation, the acknowledger is 
responsible, 434 


Acknowledgments — continued 
Objection, 434 
Reply, 434 

But not if he assert a trust and the other a 
loan, 434 

Case of the, of receipt of money with a re¬ 
servation of its being the property of the 
acknowledger, 435 

Case of the, of receipt of specific property 
with a reservation to the same effect, 435 
Case of a dispute with respect to immovable 
property, 435 
Chapter I (I. 

Of acknowledgments made by sick persons, 436 
Debts acknowledged on a death-bed (without 
assigning the cause of them), are preceded 
by debts of every other description, 430 
Objection, 436 
Reply, 436 

A dying person cannot concede any specific 
property, 437 

Nor nake a partial discharge of his debts, 
excepting those contracted duiing his ill¬ 
ness, 437 

A debt acknowledged upon a death-bed is 
discharged after all other debts, 437 
If there be no other deb^s it is discharged 
previous to the distribution of the inheri¬ 
tance, 437 

An in favour of an heir, is not valid unless 
admitted by the co-heirs, 437 
And so also of an, in favour of a part of the 

heirs, 438 

The, of a dying person in favour of a stranger 
is valid to the amount of the whole estate, 
438 

Objection, 438 
Reply; 438 

But it is annulled by a subsequent acknow¬ 
ledgment that the stranger is his son, 4 
In favour of a repudiated wife, 438 
Of parentage with respect to infants, 439 
With respect to parents, children, and 
patrons are valid, 439 
If confirmed by the parties, 439 
The, of a dying persons with respect to an 
uncle or a brother, entitles them to inherit 
if he have no other heirs, but does not 
establish their parentage, 439 
Of a brother by the heir entitles to inheri¬ 
tance, but does not establish parentage, 
440 

Of, made by a co-he*r of the partial payment 
of a debt owing to the person from whom 
the inheritance descends, 440 
Address, Introductory, iv 
Adultery, —See Divorce, Punishments, 180 
Afoo. —See Zakat. 

Agent.— See Pawns, 645 

Agents— 

In marriage and their powers; 42-14 
Appointment of, may be established by 
casual information, 350 
Dismissal must be duly attested, 351 

Agency— 

Attestation of a person's appointment to an, 
is not to be credited, 361 
For composition, 446 
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Agxncy— continued . 

Chapter I. r 

A person may lawfully appoint another an 
agent to act on his behalf in contracts. 
376 

And for the management of suits or criminal 
prosecutions, or for the payment or execu¬ 
tion of all rights, except retaliation or 
Dunishment, 377 
Objection, 377 
Reply, 377 

A person under accusation may employ an 
agent to conduct his defence, 377 
Cannot be appointed to manage a suit unless 
the constitutent be sick or absent, 377 
Dr about to travel, 378 

A woman may appoint an agent for litigation 
in all cases, 378 

To be valid, must proceed from a competent 
constituent, and must be vested in a person 
of understanding, 378 

A Mahijoor slave, or an infant capable of un¬ 
derstanding, may be appointed an agent, 
378 

But the obligations they enter into are not 
binding upon them, but upon their consi- 
tuent, 378 

Contract concluded by agents are either such 
as the agent refers to himself, 378 
Or to his constituent, 379 
An agent cannot be appointed to receive a 
loan,379 

A debt contracted to an agent cannot be ex¬ 
tracted by his constituent, 379 
But if payment be made to the constituent 
it is valid, 379 

And the debtor may (in his payment) deduct 
a debt owing him by the constituent, 379 
Or by the agent when he alone is indebted to 
him, 379 
Chapter II. 

Of Agency for Purchase and Sale, 379 
For purchase, 379 

An agent must be properly instructed with 
respect to what he is to purchase, 379 
Except where his powers are general, 379 
An agency is invalid where the terms in 
which it is expressed leave a great degree 
of uncertainty with respect to the subject 
of it, unless in case of subsequent expla¬ 
nation, 381 

A power to purchase taam (food) is restricted 
to the purchase of wheat or flour, 380 
An agent may return goods purchased by him 
to the seller on account of a defect, 380 i 
But not after having delivered them to his | 
constituent, 380 j 

A right of pre emption may be enforced j 
against an agent before deliver to his j 
constituent, but not afterwards, 380 j 

Agency in Sirf or Sillim is valid, 381 1 

An agent paying for goods with his own 
money is entitled to repayment from his 
constituent, 381 

He may detain from his constituent what he 
purchase, until he be paid the price, 381 
jiut if the purchase perish in the agent's 
hands during such detention, he is respon¬ 
sible 381 


Agency— continued . 

Case of an agent purchasing, at the rate of 
hi« instruction, a larger quantity of an 
article than was specified in the instruc¬ 
tion, 382 

An agent cannot purchase for himself any 
specific article which he is directed to 
purchase for his constituent, 382 
Unless he purchase it for something of a 
different nature from the price specified, 
382 

Or through the mediation of another agent, 

382 

Case of, in purchase of an indefinite slave, 

382 

Which admits of four descriptions, 383 
Case of dispute between the agent and con¬ 
stituent respecting a slave who, after being 
purchased by the agent, dies in his hands, 

383 

In a case of dispute between an agent and 
constituent respecting the purchase of a 
specific slave, the declaration of the agent 
must be credited, 383 

An agent avowing his commission cannot 
afterwards retract, unless the alleged con¬ 
stituent deny the commission, 384 
An ag:nt is not at liberty, if he choose, to 
purchase only one of two slaves specified, 

384 

But not if the purchase be at an evident 
disadvantage, 384 

Nor if the price exceed the rate expressed in 
his instructions, unless the difference be 
trifling, 384 

An agent may liquidate a debt due from him 
to his constituent by the purchase of a 
specific article, 385 

But if the article be not specified, and perish, 
after purchase, in the agent’s hands, the 
debt is not liquidated, 385 
Where an agent and constituent disagree 
respecting a purchase, a judgment must be 
given eccording to the value, 385 
Or according to the declaration of the seller, 
386 

Of the appointment of ag^nt by slaves for 
the purpose of purchasing their own persons 
in their own behalf, 386 
A person may employ a person to purchase 
his freedom from his master, 386 
A slave may act as the agent of another 
person in purchasing his own freedom, 3^7 
Objection, 387 
Reply, 387 

Oj Agency for Srt/e, 387 

An agent for sale cannot sell to his father or 
grandfather, 387 

He may sell the article committed to him at 
whatever rate, and in return for whatever 
commodity he think fit, 387 
Objection, 388 
Reply, 388 

An agent may purchase a thing at any rate 
not greatly exceeding the value, 388 
An agent for the sale of a slave may lawfully 
sell any part or portion of him, 388 
An agent for the purchase of a slave may 
purchase him either wholly q* in shares, 388 
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Agency — continued. 

An agent to whom an article of sale is 
returned by a decree of the Kazee, in 
consequence of an original defect, may 
return it to his constituent, who must 
receive it back without any suit, 389 
Objection, 389 
Reply, 389 

And so also where the defect is supervenient, 
provided the Kazee*s decree be not founded 
on the agent's acknowledgment, 389 
In which case the constituent is not obliged 
to receive it back without a suit, 389 
If the defect be original, the constituent must 
receive back the article from his agent 
without litigation, whether it be returned 
by the purchaser in consequence of his 
[the purchaser's] acknowledgment or not, j 
39° 

A constituent must be credited with respect 
to his instructions, 390 

An agent for sale is not responsible for con¬ 
sequences, 390 
Miscellaneous Cases :— 

Joint agents cannot act separately without a 
mutual occurence, 391 
Objection 391 
Reply, 391 

Except in the management of a suit, 391 
Gratuitous divorce or manumission the re¬ 
storation of a deposit, or the discharge of 
a d*bt, 391 

An agent cannot appoint a secondary agent, 

391 

Unless by consent of his constituent, or un¬ 
less his powers be discretionary, 391 
Contracts entered into by a secondary agent 
in the presence of the primary are, how¬ 
ever, valid, 391 

And they are also valid, although made in 
his absence, provided he afterwards consent 
to them. 392 

And the same of a contract engaged in by 
any stranger, 392 

Or that (in a case of purchase or sale) the 
constituent has previously fixed the rate, 

392 

Joint agents must act together, although the 
constituent have fixed the rate, 392 
A Mokatib, a slave, or a Zimmee, cannot act 
on behalf of an infant daughter, being a 
Musslima, 392 

And the same of an apostate or infidel alien, 

392 

Chapter III. 

Of the Appointment of Agents for Litigation 
and for Seisin. 

Khasoomat, or litigation, means a conversa* 
tion carried on between two persons in the 
way of contention and disagreement, 292 
Agency for litigation implies and involves an 
agency for seisin, 392 

But decrees are passed on the contrary prin¬ 
ciple in the present times, 393 
An agent empowered to take possession of a 
debt is also an agent for litigation, 393 
A commission to take possession of substance 
does not involve » commission to litigate, 

393 


Agency— continued. 

An agent for litigation is empowered to make 
concession on behalf of his constituent, 
394 

Case of an appointment of agency with an 
exception of acknowledgment, 394 
Agency for the receipt of a debt committed 
to the surety for the debt is invalid, 395 
Case of a plea of agency urged for the 
receipt of a debt in absence of the consti¬ 
tuent, 395 
Objection, 396 
Reply, 396 

Case of a plea of agency urged for the receipt 
of a trust in absence of the constituent, 
396 

A person commissioned to receive a trust on 
the plea of having purchased it, is not en¬ 
titled to receive it from the trustee, 396 
A person commissioned to receive a debt is 
entitled to receive it, although the debtor 
plead his having already paid it, 396 
The seller of an article cannot be compelled 
j to take back the article from the pur¬ 
chaser's agent on a plea of defect, until the 
purchaser swears to the defect, 396 
A person receiving money to appropriate to a 
particular purpose, may pay his own money 
in lieu of it, 397 
Chapter IV. 

Of the Dismissal of Agents :— 

A constituent may dismiss his agent at 
pleasure, except where the right of another 
person is concerned, 397 
An agency continues in force until the agent 
receives due notice of his dismissal, 397 
A commission of agency is annulled by the 
death, confirmed lunacy, or apostasy, of 
the constituent, 397 

But not by apostasy if tho constituent be a 
woman, 398 

Case in which an appointment of agency by a 
Mokatib, a Mazoon, or a co-partner are 
annulled, 398 

A commission of agency is annulled by the 
death or lunacy of the agent, 398 
Or by his apostasy and flight to a hostile 
country, 398 

Agency is not renewed by the repentance and 
return of an apostate constituent, 399 
Agency for any particular act is annulled by 
the constituent himself performing that 
act, 399 

An agency dissolved by any act of the con¬ 
stituent cannot afterwards revive, 399 

Aqueducts, 612 
Ahl.— See Wills, 69L 
Ahya-al-Mawat, 609 
Aila, 109—See Divorce, 103 
Oath cannot be demanded of Defendant in 
claims for, 402 

Akala, or Dissolution op Sales, 281 
Akraba. —See Wills, 690 
Alee— 

Husband of Prophet's daughter, Fatima 
xvi 

Expected nomination to Khalifat, xvi# 
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Alien. —See Marriage, divorce, Infidel, xvi 
Infidel cannot act for an infant daughter 
being a Musslima, 392 
Declarations of not to be credited, 12 
Zakat to be levied on the property of, to the 
value of fifth dirms or upwards, 1 .* 
Proportion, to be levied on property of, 13 
Must not be exacted repeatedly, 13 
Alms. —See Zakat 
Zihar may be expiated by, 121 
Alms-deeds. —See Gift, 489 
Alms* gift— 

Of mal, includes all property subject to mal, 
349 

Al Seyir, or the Institutes.— See institutes 
Amir-ba Yad, or Liberty, —See Divorce 89 
Amreb. —See Gift, 489 
Amroo, 14 

Am-Walid.— See Inhibition, 528,-Sale, 267.- 
Willa. 

Animals— 

Accidents by —See Fines. 

Borrowed, how restored, 481 
Slaying.—See Food, slaying animals for, 587 
Hired perishing from ill-usage, 496 
Annulment. —See Evidence, 366 
Of ageney, 329 

When annulled, cannot afterwards be revived 
Of bequest, 675 
Apartment.— See Sale, 294 
Apostate— 

Cannot act for an infant daughter, being a 
Musslima, 393 

Apostasy, —See Agency, 398.— Infidel — 
Punishment, 179 
By Compulsion, 523 
Appropriations, 231 

Definition of, and various opinions lespec- 
ting it, 231 

Alienation of an article appropriated is 
completed by a decree of the magistrate, 
and the declaration of the appropriator, 
or the consignment of it to a procurator, 
232 

A decree of the magistrate fixes the appro¬ 
priation, but the decision of a referee does 
not, 233 

Case of an appropriation made upon a death¬ 
bed, 233 

The appropriator's right of property is de¬ 
stroyed ; but without a transfer of that 
right to any other person, 233 
Any undefined part of a thing may be 
appropriated, 233 

Case of appropriation of land, where an 
indefinite portion of it afterwards appears 
to be the property of another person, 234 
The object of an appropriation must be of a 
perpetual nature, 234 
Objection, 234 
Reply, 234 

Appropriation of immovable and of mova¬ 
ble p-operty, 234 

Th^-appropriation of articles in which it is 
tot customary is unlawful, 235 
nn appropriation cannot be sold or trans¬ 
ferred, 235 

ButJ.t may be divided off, where it consists 
of an undefined part of anything, 235 


Appropriations— continued . 

In case of dividing it off, the payment of a 
balance made by the appropriator is law¬ 
ful, but if made to the appropriator it 
invalidates the appropriation, 236 
The income of an appropriation must be ex¬ 
pended (in the first instance) upon keeping 
it in repair, 236 

Unless the appropriator be rich, in which 
case he is answerable for the repairs, 

236 

But in such degree only as may suffice to 
preserve it in its original state, 236 
The repairs of a house are incumbent upon 
the individual occupant pro tempore, 236 
Or if he neglect this, the magistrate must let 
the house and furnish the repairs out of 
the rent, 236 

But the occupant is not liable to any com¬ 
pulsion, 236 
Objection, 237 
Reply, 237 

And none can let the house but the magis¬ 
trate, 237 

Decayed materials are to be used for repairs, 

237 

Case of appropriation with a reserve of the 
use to the appropriator during life, 237 
Or with a reserve of a liberty to change the 
subject, 238 

Or with a reserve of a right of option, 238 
Or with a reserve of authority, 238 
A mosque is not alienated from the founder ; 
otherwise than by the performance of public 
worship in it, 239 

Cases of a mosque as connected with a dwell¬ 
ing-place, 239 

Ground appropriated to building a mosque 
cannot be sold or inherited, 239 
A mosque cannot in any instance revert into 
the property of the founder, 240 
Case of appropriation made to the use of 
the community at large, 240 
They may be consigned to a procurator, 240 
Appropriations may be consigned to the 
prince or chief magistrate, 240 
Arbitration, 343 
Areeat.— See Loans, 478 
As’har —See Wills, 689 
Asses —See Zakat 
Attestation.— See Evidence 
Awkiyat— 

An ounce of silver, value between six and 
seven shillings, 9 
Awlad. —See Wills, 691 
Aynit Sale —See Bail, 326 
Aysha— 

Step-mother of Fatima, xvi 

B. 

Bail.— See Sale, 294 

In partnership. 218 

Given upon death-bed, 219 

For property, 320 

In which two are concerned, 328< 

For the person, 319 

Pledges not received in case of, 638 
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Bail — continued. 

Or Kafalit; 317 

Definition of terms used in, 317 
Chapter I, 

Distinctions, 318 
Bail for person, 318 
Under what forms contracted, 318 
Thesurety must deliver up the person for 
whom he is bail at the stipulated period, 
and, in failure of this, is liable to imprison¬ 
ment, 318 

If the principal disappear, the surety must be 
indulged with time to search for him and 
the contract is fulfilled by delivering up the 
principal at any place which admits of liti¬ 
gation, 318 

The death of the principal releases the surety, 
319 

And the death of the surety annuls the con¬ 
tract, 319 

If the claimant die, the heirs or executors may 
demand the fulfilment, 319 
The surety is released by delivering up his 
principal, 319 

Or by delivering himself up, 319 
Or by his being delivered up by a messenger, 
319 

The judgment of the claim may be suspended 
upon the non-production of the principal, 
319 

But still the, for the person remains in force, 

319 

If the the time be fixed and the principal die 
in interim, the surety becomes responsible, 

320 

A case of bail for property connected with 
bail for the person, 320 
For the person cannot be exacted in case of 
pur.'jshment or retaliation, 320 
Bu» may be taken if offered by the accused, 
320 

A pledge may be accepted for the payment 
of any fixed tribute, 320 
For property is lawful, if founded upon a 
just debt, whether the extent be known or 
uncertain, 320 

In a case of, the claimant is at liberty to 
make his demand, either upon the surety 
or principal, 321 
Upon either or both, 321 
May be suspended upon any fit and proper 
condition, 321 

Where the, is given in an unlimited manner, 
the amount is ascertained by testimony, or 
that failing, by the declaration of the 
surety, 321 

May be contracted with or without the con¬ 
sent of the principal, 322 
Circumstances under which a surety has or 
has not a right to demand compensation 
from his principal, 322 

He cannot claim reimbursement until he has 
actually discharged the claim upon the 
principal, 322 

But he may proceed as the claimant proceeds 

322 

He is released by^a discharge of the principal, 
but the principal is not released by an ex¬ 
emption to him, 322 
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Ball.—C ontinued. 

And the same of a suspension of the claim, 
322 , . 

A surety compounding the debt of the princi¬ 
pal with the claimant, discharges both from 
any further demands, 323 
And has a claim upon the surety for what he 
pays in composition, 323 
A surety compounding for an exemption on 
his own behalf, does not discharge the 
principal, 323 

Case in which the surety's right against the 
principal depends upon the terms of his 
exemption or discharge, 321 
An enlargement from cannot be suspended 
upon a condition, 323 . 

In cases of punishment or retaliation is valid 
only for the p’rson, 324 
May be given for the price, but not for the 
goods in a sale, 324 

For the performance of work by a specific 
animal is not valid, 324 
Contract of, must be performed with the 
consent of the claimant, 324 
Except where the debtor is dying, 324 
Objection, 324 

Rep'y, 325 u u if 

Case of, gratuitously entered into on behait 

of an insolvent defunct, 325 
A debtor paying his surety, the sum for 
which has been given before the surety 
has satisfied the creditor, cannot claim it, 
325 . , 

Case of a delivery of substance by the 
principal to guard his surety against loss 

325 . . 

Case of bail discharged by an aymt sale 

326 . f 

Evidence cannot be heard in support ot any 

claim against the surety which does not 
come within the description in the contract 
of bail, 320 . 

A decree passed against the surety in the 
absence of the principal cannot effect the 
latter unless the, were entered into by his 
desire, 326 

Case of Kafeel-be’l-dirk, 327 
An attestation to a contract of sale is not 
equivalent to Kafeel-be'l-dirk, 327 
Of Zamins or guarantees : — 

The guarantee of agents to their employers 

is null, 327 # , 

The guarantee of partners in a purchase and 
sale to each other is null, 327 
Guarantee for land tax, and all other regular 
or justifiable imports, is valid, 327 
Difference between a suspended debt and sus¬ 
pended, 328 

Against accident in the sale of a slave, 328 
Security of fulfilment is null, 328 
Surety for a surrender of the article to the 
purchaser is invalid, 329 
Chapter II. 

Of bail in which two are concerned, 329 
Case of two who are joint principals i 
debt, and who are, for each other, 329 
Case of two persons who are, for a third, to 
the amount of the whole claim, and also 
| reciprocally for each other's security; 329 
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Bail.— continued. 

In the dissolution of a reciprocity partner- 
hip, each partner is responsible for any 
ebts contracted under their partnership, 

3° 

Case of two Mokatibs, on each other's behalf 
for their ransom, 330 
Chapter III. 

Of bail by freeman in behalf of slaves, and 
by slaves in behalf of freeman, 330 
A person becoming surety on behalf of a 
slave for a claim to which the slave is not 
liable until after emancipation, 330 
For the person of a slave is cancelled by his 
death, 331 

To a claim of right in slave subjects the 
surety to responsibility in the event of the 
slave's decease, 331 

By a slave in behalf of a master, or by a 
master in behalf of a slave, does not afford 
any ground of claim by the surety upon 
the principal, 331 

The consideration of Kitabat is not a subject 
of, 331 

Nor a consideration in lieu of emancipator’s 
labour, 331 j 

Baker— i 

Hire of, 492 

Banishment-— See Expatriation. 

Of loose women. 181 
Bankrupt. —See Insolvent Debtors 
Barter— 

In, the mutual delievery must be made by 
both parties at the same time.—See Sale, 
248 

Rules of, 267, 282, 307 
Disputes in, 307 
Base money, 315 
Sale in exchange for, 318 

Barterer, 

Testimony of a, 363 
Bazat,— See Zakat; 13 
Bazik. 619 

Beastility. —See Punishments, 185 
Beasts of Prey, 591 
Bees— 

Sale of,—See Sale 269 
Bequests. —Sec Wills, 671 
Rescission ,674 
For poius purposes, 688 
To an heir is invalid, 437 
By an inhibited prodigal, 529 
Must not exceed a third of testator's pro¬ 
perty, 674 

Acceptance and rejection of, 672 
By an insolvent, 673 
Cases of joint, 679 

Of an apartment in a partnership house, 681 
To pious purposes, 688 
By Zimmees, 695 
By dumb persons, 707 

Bespeaking of Articles from a Workman, 308 
BnL of sale— 

''Attestation to, 357 
Birds. '-See Sale, 268 
Birds of Prey, 591 
Birth.— See Divorce, 134 et seq. 

Evidence of, 358, 401, 426 


Bitumen. —See Zakat, 19 
Blind— 

Instruction by. —See Sale, 257 

purchase and sale by, 257 . ... 

The evidence of a blind man is 1 nadm 1 ss. 1 t> e 


359 

Blood— 

Sale of, is null, 267 
Bondage— 

Composition in claims of, 445 
Borrowed Articles.—S ee Loans 
Borrowing with a view to pawn, 651 
Bread— 

May be sold for flour.—See Sale, 293 
Bricks, 308 
Brickmaker— 

Hire of a, 492 
Bristles— 

Of a hog, 270 

Bridge— . . 

One partner cannot contract, upon a rivulet* 

without consent of others, 617 


Brother— 

Testimony of, admissible, 361 


Building-— , „ c 

Land may be borrowed for the purpose or* 


48° 

Projecting over the highway, 660 
Bullion. —See Zakat, 
Representative of value, 220 
Usurpation of, 530 
Burying. —See Vows. 

Buryi ng-Ground— 
Appropriation of, 233 


Burial— 

Evidence of, amounts to 


evidence of death 


358 

Butter— 

Sale of the milk, 268 


C. 


Calves. —See Zakat 
Camel’s Colts 
Zakat of —See Zakat, 4 
Method of slaying, 591 
Capital Stock— 

In Mozaribat contracts, 436 

Carrion— . . 

Slaughtered carcases being promiscuously 

mixed with, 708 
Sale of, null 266 
Definition of 638 
Carrion Crow— 

Unlawful to eat, 591 
Cattle.—S ee Animals.— 

Have a right to drink from a well, &c., 613 
Labouring, exempt from Zakat.—See Zakat. 
Straying, 210 
Charity— 

Agency for distribution of, 379 
Bequest of, 688 
Chase.—S ee Hunting. 

Chattel Property— 

Definition of, 10 
Child.— See Birth, . 

Children.— See Infants.— ' 

Are, under father from infancy* 138 
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Christian.—See Oath, 401, 

May act as agent for Mussulman to buy or 
sell unlawful articles—See Sale, 272. 

Claim of parentage by a, 425, 

May be visited in sickness, 607. 

Bequests by, 695. 

Church founded by Zimmees, 695. 
Circumcized— 

Testimony of one who remains uncircum- 
cized, 363. 

Claim— 

Right to water cannot be given in competi¬ 
tion for, 618 

Distinction between plaintiff and defendant, 

399 

A plaintiff must particularly state the sub¬ 
ject of his claim, 400 

Which if it be movable property, must be 
produced in court, 400 
The defendant must appear to answer to a 
valid, 400 

And must produce the subject of it, 400 
Or the value of it must be specified, 400 
Or if the subject consist of land, the Plain¬ 
tiff must • define the boundaries. &c J( and 
must make an explicit demand of it, 400 
A, for debt, requires only the claim, 401 
And a descriptive of the species and amount, 
401 

Process to be observed by the Kazee, 401 
Chapter If. 

Of oaths , 401 

An oath must not be required of the de¬ 
fendant when the plaintiff’s witnesses, 
although not immediately present, are 
within call, 401 

An oath cannot be exacted by the plaintiff, 

401 

The evidence adduced on the part of the 
plaintiff must be pnfered to that adduced 
on the part of the defendant, 401 
The defendant refusing to swear, the Kazee 
must forthwith pas* a decree against him 

402 

The Kazee must give three separate notices 
to the defendant, 402 

Refusal to swear is of two kinds, real and 
virtual, 402 
An oath cannot be exacted from the defen¬ 
dant in, respecting marriage, divorce, 
Aila, bondage, Willa, punishment, or 
Laan, 402 
Objection, 403 
Reply. 403 

A thief refusing to swear becomes liable for 
the property stolen, 403 

A, founded on divorce before consummation, 
entitles a wife to her half-dower where the 
husband declines swearing, 403 
Pleas of consanguinity admit of an oath 
being tendered to defendant, 403 
Case of a claim of retaliation, 404 
Where plaintiff’s witnesses are within call, 
the defendant must give bail for his 
appearance for three days, 404 
But if they are not within call, bail cannot 
be required of defendant, 40* 

Of the manner of swearing and requiring an 
oath, 405 


Claim— continued, 

The<oath must be taken in the name of God, 

405 

The Kazee must dictate the terms of it, 405 
Swearing by divorce or emancipation must 
not be admitted, 405 

Jews must swear by the Pentateuch, and 
Christians by the Gospel, 405 
Pagans by God, 405 

Oaths must not be administered in an infidel 
place of worship, 405 

Oaths of Mussulmans need not be corrobo¬ 
rated by swearing them at a particular 
time or in a particular place, 405 
Case in which the oath of the defendant 
must relate to the cause, and cases in 
which it must relate to the object, 405 
In a case of inheritance the oath of the 
defendant must relate to his knowledge, 

406 

When a defendant enters into a composition 
with the plai niff, an oath cannot after¬ 
wards be exacted from him, 406 

Chapter III, 

Tahaliforthe Swearing of both Plaintiff and 
Defendant :— 

A seller and purchaser are mutually to swear 
where they both disagree and are desti¬ 
tute of evidence, 407 

Formula of oaths of a seller and purchaser, 

407 

Where both parties swear, the sale must be 
dissolved by an order of Kazee, 407 
A seller or purchaser upon declining to swear, 
loses his cause, 408 

The parties are not to be sworn where their 
disagreement relates to something not essen¬ 
tial to their contract, 40S 
In disputes respecting any sup^radded stipu¬ 
lation, the assertion of the respondent must 
be credited, 408 

The parties are not to be sworn where the 
goods perish in the hands of the purchaser, 

408 

Objection, 408 
Reply, 408 

Case of a dispute concerning the price of 
two slaves, where one of them dies. 409 
Mode of swearing the parties in this instance, 

409 

Case of a disagreement concerning the price 
in the dissolution of a contract of sale 
after delivery of the subject of it, 410 
Where the price has been f- >aid in advance, 
and the parties agree to dissolve the con¬ 
tract, but disagree concerning the sum 
advanced, the assertion of the seller must 
be credited, 411 

Cases of disagreement between a husband 
and wife resp cting dower, 411 
Case of a dispute between lessor and lessee 
concerning the rent or the extent of the 
lease before delivery of the subject, 412 

-After delivery of the subjeet, 412 

Dispute concerning the ransom, 412 
Dispute between husband and wife concerning 
furniture, the article in dispute is adjudged 
to the party to whose use it adapted, 413 
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CLAiM*continued 

a .depute be between the survivor and the 
heirs of the deceased, the article must be 
adjudged to the survivor, 413 
If one of the parties be a slave, it must be 
sdjudged to the party who is free, 413 
Of Persons who are not liable to Claims, 413 
A person is not liable to a claim who sets up 
a plea of disposit, pledge, or usurpation in 
the article claimed, supported by the testi¬ 
mony of witnesses( unless he be a person 
of notoriously bad character, 413 
Or that his witnesses bear defective testi¬ 
mony, 414 

Or is liable if he set up a plea of right of 
property, 414 

Or if the plaintiff sue him on a plea of theft 
or usurpation, although he produce evi¬ 
dence to prove a trust, 414 
And so also if the plaintiff sue upon a plea of 
theft without specifying the thief, 414 
But not if the plaintiff sue him on a plea of 
purchase, 415 

Chapter IV. 

Of things claimed by two Plaintiffs, 415 

If the, be laid to a thing of a divisible 
nature, and the proofs on each part be 
equal, the thing must be adjudged equally 
between both claimants, 415 
If it be a wife, the right must be adjudged 
according to her declaration, 415 
Or if the witnesses specify dates, according 
to the prior date, 415 

A dercee adjudging a wife to a single claim¬ 
ant, cannot be reversed in favour of a sub¬ 
sequent claimant, unless his witnesses 
prove a priority of date, 416 
The claimants to a slave on a plea of pur¬ 
chase, upon his being adjudged between 
them, are severally at liberty to pay ghalf 
the price or to relinquish the bargain, 416 
But if they specify and prove dates, the 
slave must be adjudged to the prior pur¬ 
chaser, 416 

Where one party pleads purchase and the 
other gift and seisin, without specifying 
dates, the article must be adjudged to the 
purchaser, 416 
Objection, 417 
Reply, 417 

A claimant on a plea of purchase, and a 
claimant on a plea of marriage, are upon 
an equal footing, 4i7 

Two claims equally supported, must be deter¬ 
mined by the priority of date, 417 
Two pleas of purchaser, preferred against one 
person, must also be determined by the 
oldest date, 417 

If against two different persons; the article is 
adjudged equally between both claimants, 
417 

Unless one only adduces evidence to a date, 
^ifen it must be adjudged to him, 418 
where four claimants plead a right in a thing 
as derived from four different persons, the 
article is adjudged among them in equal 
lots, 4 t I8 


Cla im— con ti nued 

The evidence of the possessor must be pre¬ 
ferred to that of the plaintiff, where it 
proves a prior date of right, 418 
The evidence on the part of the plaintiff is 
preferred where the claim is laid abso¬ 
lutely, 418 

And the same where the subject in dispute 
is immovable property, 418 
Case of claims to animals, founded upon 
generation, 419 

Or to any other property, founded upon a 
cause of right, equivalent to generation, 

419 

The possesor of an article, proving his having 
purchased it from the claimant, sets aside 
his plea, 419 

If each party prove a purchase from the 
other (without specifying the date), no 
decree can take place, 419 
And so also if each pr>ve payment of the 
price, 420 

In disputes concerning land, a decree must be 
passed in favour of the last purchaser, 

420 

The production of any number of witnesses 
above the lawful number makes no diffe¬ 
rence with respect to the decree, *20 
Case of a claim made by two persons to a 
house where one claims the half and the 
other the whole, 421 

In claims founded upon generation, regard 
must be paid to the date stated by the 
claimant, 421 

One party pleading a trust and the other 
asserting an usurpation, each is upon an 
equal footing, 421 

Of disputes concerning Possession : — 

The possession of an animal is ascertained by 
any act which implies an u-.e of the animal, 

421 

The right of one using a thing is preferable 
to that of one laying hold of it, 421 
Right of possession over a founding is estab¬ 
lished by his own acknowledgment, 422 
The Court of Serai is adjudged between the 
disputants, 422 

A decree cannot be issued respecting a claim 
to land without the adduction of evidence, 

422 

Chapter V. 

Of Claim of Parentage ; — 

A claim made by the seller of a female slave 
to a child born of her within less than six 
months after the sale, is established, 422 
And if the purchaser make the same claim, 
still the claim of the seller is preferred, 

422 

If the birth happen within from six months 
to two years after the sale, his claim is not 
admitted without the verification of the 
purchaser, 422 

The mother become his Am-Walid if the 
child be living at the time of the claim, 

423 

If made by the seller after the mother has 
been emancipated by the purchaser, it is 
valid; but if the child shc-jld have been 
emancipated by him, it is null, 423 
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Claim— continued. 

A claim made by the original seller alter a 
second sale is valid, and that sale is null, 
423 

A claim established with respect to one twin, 
establishes it with respect to the other 
also, 424 

A c’aim of offspring cannot be established 
after an acknowledgment in favour of an¬ 
other person, 424 . . . j 

A claim of parentage made by a Christian is 
preferable to a claim of bondage advanced 
by a Mussulman, 425 

A claim of parentage by a married woman is 
not admitted unless at least one woman 
testify to the hi. th, 426 i 

Or (if she be in her Edit) one man and two 
woman, 426 

But if her husband verify her claim, there is 
no occasion for such evidence, 426 
Case of a person begetting a child upon a 
female slave, under an erroneous possession, 
426 

Cloth.—S ee Sale. 

Clothing. —See Vows, 172 
Co-heirs*'- 

Testimony of, Sec Evidence, Coin : — 

May be sold by weight, 291 
Coinage— 

Rules respecting base, 315 
Colts of Camels —See Camels.—Zakat, 
Compacts of Cultivation.—S ee Culti¬ 
vation of. 

Compacts of. 

Compacts of Gardening. 
of Mosakat, or Compacts of Gardening, 584 
Nature of a compact of gardening, 584 
Doctrine of Shafei upon this subject, 584 
Analogy requires the specification of a term, 
but is not essential, 585 

Except where the trees are newly planted, 
585 

Or where the compact is declared to be for 
a9 long as the trees, &c., shall last, 585 
The specification of too short a term invali¬ 
dates the compact, 585 

But not where it is possible that the end of 
it may be answered within that period, 
585 

The compact cannot be dissolved by either 
party but under some plea or pretext. 

585 

A compact may be entered into whilst the | 
fruit is green, but not after it is ripe, 

586 

If the compact be invalid, the gardener gets 
wages, 586 

The compact is annulled by the decease of 
either party, rules in case of the proprietor 
dying, 586 

Rule in case of the gardener dying, 586 
Rule in case of both parties dying, 586 
Rules in case of the compact expiring whilst 

the fruit is yet green, 586 
The compact may be dissolved by any plea 
or pretext, 586 


Compacts of Gardening— continued. 

A lease of open land of planting in conside- 
ration of a part of the produce is invalid, 
5&7 

Compensation. —See Sale, 259 
Complete Retirement. —See Khalwat.— 
Sahekb. 

Composition— 
of Soolh in Composition , 440 
Definition of the term, 440 
Chapter I. 

May be made in three modes. 

1. With acknowledgment 

2 . Under silence 

3. And after denial, 441 
By concession of property for property, is 
equivalent to sale, 441 

And is rendered invalid by an ignorance of 
the.thing to be given in, 44l 
By a concession of usufruct is equivalent to 
hire, 441 

But the term of usufruct must be specified, 
441 

After denial, are equivalent to an exchange 
with respect to the plaintiff, but not with 
respect to the defendant, 441 
The concession of a house by a, does not in¬ 
duce a right to shaffa, 442 
Objection, 442 
Reply, 442 

Bui shaffa is induced by the act of giving a 
house in, 442 

Cases in which part of thing given must be 
restored, 442 

If the, be after denial or silence, and the 
thing compounded for prove the right of 
another, the consideration must be re¬ 
turned, and the plaintiff must lay his claim 
against him who has the right, 442 
And the same, proportionally, where any 
part of it proves the property of another, 

442 

If the thing given in, after acknowledgment, 
prove the right of another, it must be 
restored, and the plaintiff is entitied to 
an equivalent from the defendant, 442 
If this happen in, after silence or denial, the 
plaintiff must claim from defendant the 
article in dispute, 443 

A, for an undefined part of a thing is not 
affected by the right of another after¬ 
wards appearing to a part of that thing, 

443 

In consideration of, a part of the subject is 
invalid, 443 

Disputes concerning property may be com¬ 
pounded, 443 

And also claims of usufruct, 443 
Are lawful in homicide, 443 
j But if acceded to for one unlawful articles 
nothing is due, 444 
There is no. for punishment, 443 
Claiming of parentage, 443 
Or for sufferance of ajbuilding on the high¬ 
way, 145 

A claim of marriage may be comprupded 
whether the claim proceed from a man 
woman, 445 
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Composition —conti nu ed. 

Claim of bondage may be compounded, 
445 

But it leaves no right of Willa in the claim¬ 
ant, 445 

A privileged slave cannot compound for 
offences committed by himself, but he 
may for offences committed by his slave, 
,445 

Case of composition for a property usurped, 
and which perishes in the usurper's hands, 

445 

Claim of, a share in a partnership slave, 

446 

Chapter II. 

Of gratuitous or voluntary Composition , and 
of the appointment of Agents for Composi¬ 
tion, 446 

An agent for, in a case of bloodshed or debts, 
is not responsible foi the consideration un¬ 
less he expressly agree to be so, 446 
But he is where the, is of property for pro¬ 
perty, 446 

Fazoolee are of four description, 446 
1 Of debt by property for which the com¬ 
pounder is responsible, 446 

II. Of anything for a specific property 
which must be immediately delivered by 
the compounder, 447 

III. Of anything for unspecified property, 
but which the compounder delivers, 447 

IV. Of anything for unspecified property, 
and which the compounder does not 
deliver, 447 

Case of a Fazoolee compounding for a specific 
article without referring the same to his 
property, 447 
Chapter III 

Of Compositions of Debt 
A debt owing in consequence of any 
contract concluded, when credit may be 
compounded by payment of a part, 448 
And the same of similar, of debt owing in 
consequence of any act which subjects to 
responsibility, 448 

’Debt may be compounded by a forbearance 
of the same sum, 448 

But not if the postponed payment be stipu¬ 
lated in money of a different denomina¬ 
tion, 448 

A postponed debt cannot be compounded by 
the immediate payment of a part, 448 
A debt of bad money cannot be compounded 
by the payment of a smaller sum in good 
money, 448 

But a debt of good money may be com¬ 
pounded by bad, whether the sum be 
smaller than or equal to the demand, 449 
A debt in money of two denominations may 
be compounded by a smaller sum of either 
denomination, 449 

Case of a proposal from a creditor to grant 
his debtor a complete discharge on condi¬ 
tion of his paying one-half of the debt 
within a limited time, 449 
Which admits of three different statements:— 
I y 'here the proposal has no condition 
exed in failure of payment. 


Composition — continued. 

II. Where it is annexed that in failure of 
payment the proposal shall be void, 

III. Where the discharge is primarily 
stated, 449 

An acknowledgment may be stipulated for a , 

450 

But if the stipulation be publicly proposed, 
the composition is of no effect, 450 
Of participated debts, 450 
One of two partners compounding his share 
of a debt due to them jointly, the other 
partner may either take his proportion of 
the, or look to the debtor for his share, 
450 

One of two partners receiving payment of 
his share in a debt due to them jointly, 
and paying the other his proportion of 
what is recovered, has still a claim upon 
them remainder, 450 

If the other prefer receiving payment of his 
part solely from the debtor, and the pro¬ 
perty be lost, or the debtor prove insol¬ 
vent, he has then a claim to his proportion 
of what has been received by his partner, 
j but not where his partner has compounded 
I for his share by a commutation, 450 
In a release from a part of his share by one 
partner, the right of his creditors con¬ 
tinues in proportion to their remaining 
claims, 451 

One of two partners may agree to a post¬ 
ponement of payment, 451 
One of two partner receives his share by 
usurping anything from the debtor or by 
1 losing or destroying anything belonging to 
i him, or by accepting a lease in, or by 
| burning a piece of cloth, his property, 451 
One of two partners annuls his share by 
marrying the debtor (being a female) and 
settling his share of the debt as her dower, 
or by compounding with it for an offence, 

451 

Or compounding his share of the debt by a 
purchase, the other may either take his 
share from the debtor or an equivalent for 
h>s proportion in receipt from the purchaser 
451 

Objection, 452 
Reply, 452 

One of two partners in a sillim contract can¬ 
not compound for his share, 452 
Of Takharij, 452 
Definition, 452 

Heirs may compound with a co-heir for his 
share of inheritance, ccnu&ting of lands 
or effects, by any equivalent, 453 

Or by one precious metal where the inhe¬ 
ritance is in another, 452 
An inheritance of bullion or effects may be 
compounded for by gold or silver ; but 
this gold or silver must exceed the share 
of the same metal inherited ; and the heir 
must be put in possession of such excess 
at the time of adjusting the, 453 
An inheritance of money may be compounded 
for by money, each species being opposed 
; to the other respectively, 453 
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Composition— continued . 

The inheritance of a debt cannot be com¬ 
pounded, except by the heir agreeing to 
release the debtor from his proportion, 
453 


Or by the other heirs paying him that pro¬ 
portion gratuitously, 453 
Or lending it to him, to transfer to the 
debtor, 453 

The case of, of an inheritance where the par¬ 
ticulars of the estate are not known, 454 
Where the particulars are only known in part, 

454 

The inheritance of an insolvent estate can 
neither be compounded for nor distributed, 
453 


Compulsion— 

Oflkrah, 510 

A person forced into a contract may after¬ 
wards dissolve it, 519 
Unless the means of, be trafling, 519 
The purchaser becomes proprietor of goods 
sold upon, 510 

The acknowledgment extorted by, is invalid 
519 


But the seller may resume the article, pro¬ 
vided he does not signify his assent to the 
sale, 519 

Case of a Waffa sale, 520 
A compelled sale is rendered valid if the 
seller willingly receives the price, 520 
Not so if he be compelled to receive it, 520 
A sale in which the seller is compelled, 
but not the purchaser, leaves the latter 
responsible for the article, in case it be 
lost in his hands, 520 

A person may lawfully eat or drink a prohi¬ 
bited article upon a compulsion which 
threatens life or limb, 521 
A person must not declare himself an infidel, 
or revile the Prophet upon, unless he be 
in danger of otherwise losing his life or 
limb, 521 

A person destroying the property of another 
upon, is not responsible ; but the com- 
peller is so, 522 

A person murdering another upon, is an 
offender ; but the compeller is liable to 
retaliation, 522 

Case of compelled divorce or emancipation, 
523 

Of compelled appointment of agency for 
divorce or emancipation, 523 
No deed, in itself irreversible, can be re¬ 
tracted after being executed by, 523 
Whoredom by, incurs punishment, 523 
Of apostasy upon, 523 
Of Islam upon, 524 

Of a husband acknowledging his having 
apostatized upon, 524 
Concession— 

Of an object claimed, 402 
In what cases not allowed, 404 
In Composition, of immoveable property, 442 
Conditional Bail. —See Bail. 

Confession. —See Punishment. 

Of w horedom—See Whoredom, 

Of Drunkenness, 196 
Of Slandtr, 199 , 


Consanguinity— 

PIea»of, 403 
Consideration— 

Of Kitabat. — See Ransom. 

Constituent— 

Testimony of, must be credited with respect 
to his instructions.—See Agency. 

Contract— 

Of Marriage.— See Marriage. 

Of Partnership.— See Partnership. 

Of Sale.—See Sale. 

Of Bail. —See Bail. 

By Agents.—See Agency. 

Of Mozaribat—See Mozaribat. 

Of Hire. —See Hire, 509 
By Infant. —See Infant. 

By Lunatic.—See Lunatic. 

Of Heir.—See Heir, 489 
Of Pawn. —See Pawn. 

Evidence of annulment of, 366 
; Contribution.—S ee Bail. — Partnership, 224 
' Conversing— 

1 vows respecting, 163 
Cook— 

; Hire of a, 492 
I Coparceny— 

1 Partnership of joint inheritance, 217 
] Co-Partnership.— See Partnership, 

Copper Coinage, 346 
Corn. —See Grain.—Sale. — 

Whether included in sale of land, 245 
Courts of Justice— 

Establishment of, by Mahommedans, xiv 
Creditor— 

Denying his debtor's acknowledgment, can¬ 
not afterwards substantiate his claim but by 
proof, or the debtor's verification, 346 
Rights of, 136 —138 
Toint partners in a debt, 450 
Criminal Cases— 

Evidence required in.—See Evidence, 353 
Criminal Prosecutions— 

Agency for. —See Agency. 

Criminals— 

Evidence of atrocious, 362 
Crocodile— 

The flesh of, unlawful, 592 
Crow.— See Carrion. 

Cucumbers, 262 
Cultivation— 

Of waste lands, 609 
Compacts of :— 

Compacts of cultivation or Mozarea, 578 
Definition of the term, 579 
Difference of opinions concerning compacts 
of cultivation, 591 

They require that the ground be capable of 
cultivation, 579 

That the parties be duly qualified, 579 
j That the term of their continuance be ex¬ 
pressed, 579 

That the party be specified who is to supply 
j the seed, 579 

| That the share of the other party be " 
pressed, 579 

That the land be delivered upto the cultiva¬ 
tor, 580 
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Cultivation— continued. 

That both parties participate in the produce, 

580 

And that the particular seeds be mentioned, 

.580 

Of compacts of cultivation, four descriptions 
And two are invalid, 580 
The period of their duration must be known, 
and the produce must be participated 
between the parties in indefinite propor¬ 
tions; 580 

If the grain alone be mentioned, the straw 
goes to him who supplies the seed, 581 
And it may be stipulated to go to him, 581 
But it cannot be stipulated to go to the other, 

581 

The produce is participated according to 
agreement, and if nothing be produced, 
the cultivator has no claim, 581 i 

Where the contract proves invalid, the pro- 1 
duce goes to him who furnishes the seed 
and the other party, 581 
Ifhebethe cultivator, gets wages, not ex¬ 
ceeding his right under the compact, 581 
Or if the proprietor of the ground, an ade¬ 
quate rent, .581 

And also an adequate hire for the cattle, if 
supplied by him, 5 2 

If it be the proprietor who thus gets the 
produce, he may keep the whole, but jf the 
cultivator, he must bestow the surplus in 
charity, 582 

The party who agrees to supply the seed is at 
liberty to retract previous to the sowing, 

582 

And if the proprietor of the ground thus re¬ 
tract, the cultivator is not entitled to any¬ 
thing, 582 

The compact is annulled on the decease of 
either party, 582 

If the proprietor of the ground die when the 
crop has appeared, the compact is cis- 
solved at the end of that year, 582 
But if he die before that, it is dissolved 
immediately, 582 

The proprietor of the ground may dissolve 
the compacts with a view to sell the 
ground for the discharge of his debts, 58 
But if the crop be growing, the sale must be 
delayed until it be ready for cutting, 583 
Rules in case of the compact expiring before 
the crop is ready to cut, 583 
If the cultivator die, his heirs may continue 
the cultivation, but are not entitled to 
wages, 583 

The incidental charges are sustained by the j 
parties in proportion to their respective 
shares, 583 ) 

General rules in compacts of cultivation, I 
584 I 

And of gardening, 584 


s 

Dar. —See Sale, 204 
Dates— 

Sale of fresh for dried, 202 
Dawee. —See Claims, 399 
Dawee Hins, 137 


Death— 

Evidence of burial amounts to evidence of, 
358 

Death-bbd.— See Appropriations.—Wills, 

676, 685 

Acknowledgments made on, 437 
-Sickness. 

Rules for ascertaining, 685 
Debt. —See Inhibition, 530 
Acknowledgment of, on death-bed.—See 
Wills, 680 

Case of acknowledgment of, 339, 531 

Commutation for a, 315 

Claim of a, bailed, 321 

And bail, difference between, 328 

Imprisonment for, 338 

Owing from a father to his son, 330 

Cases of claim to, 340 

Owing to an agent, cannot be demanded by 
the constituent, 370 
Liquidation of, by an agent, 385 
Discharge of, by, 391 
Compositions for, 448 
Right of inheritance in a, 391 
Gift of, 489 

Difference between a suspended debt and 
suspended bail, 328 

In a claim for, the evidence of the debtor 
proving a discharge must be creiited, 
346 

Claim for.—See Claims, 401 
Composition of.—See Composition, 448 
Of participated, 450 
Release from, 4 51 
Transfer of, M 2 
Of Hawalit, 332 
Defintion of term, 332 
The transfer of a debt, 332 
Is rendered valid by the consent of the cre¬ 
ditor and transferee, 312 
It exempts the debtor from any demand, 335 
Objection, 332 
Reply, 332 

Unless the transferee deny or become unable 
to fulfil his engagement, 332 
The transferee has a claim upon the debtor 
for what he transfers upon him, 333 
Objection, 333 
Reply, 333 

A debtor may transfer his debt upon a pro¬ 
perty in the hands of another person, 333 
A transfer may be restricted to what is due 
from the transferee to 'he debtor, 333 
The loan of money in the manner of Lifitja 
is disapporoved, 333 

A right of wa'er cannot be sold to pay, 618 
Incurred in partnership by reciprocity, &c. 
224 

Incurred by partnership contracted in sick¬ 
ness, 437 

Discharge of, from the estate of a defunct, 
437 

Partnership in, 450 

Owing to a Mczaribat concern, 455 

Priority of, 527 

Payment of, by the magistrate, 531 

-by an executor.—See Wills. 

A mussulman cannot pay his, by sale of 
wine, 605 
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Debtor —Sec Inhibition, 530 
General rules with respect to, 531 
(Insolvant) not subject toZik.it, 2 
Insolvency of a, established by a decree of 
the magistrate, 4 

(Insolvent) bequest by, is void. — See Wills. 
Decorum. —See Intercourse between the 
Sexes. Observance of, between man and 
man, 599 
Decrees— 

Judicial, must be enforced, 432 
Of a dismissed Kazee disputed, 352 
In disputes between agent and constituent, 
385 

Declaration. —See Sale, 241 
Respecting property when made upon oath 
to be credited, II.—See Zakat. 

OfZimmees, 12 
Dedication— 

Of English translation, iii 
Deeayat. —See Fines, 660 
Deed— 

Suspended in its effect upon the will of God 
is null, 347 

When a witness may attest the signature of, 
3S7 

Of Trust.—See Deposits. 

Of Gift.—See Gifts. 

In itsoif irreversible, can be retracted after 
being executed by compulsion, 523 
Dr.FEcr —See Sale. — 

\gents may return goods purehised for 
them to the seller on account of, 380 
Defendant — See Claims — 

Difference between, and plaintiff, 400 
When oath required of, 401 
Refusal to swear, 402 et seq. 

Oath cannot be exacted from, in claims 
respecting marriage, divorce Ada, bondage, 
Willa, punishment, or Laan, 402 
In case of inheritance, oath of, must relate 
to his knowledge, <*07 
Swearing of —See Claims, 407 
Impeaching plaintiff's witness must appear 
to answer to a claim or suit, 364 
Required to give bail, assertion of, upon oath, 
must be accredited, 404 
Defunct— 


Bail on behalf of an insolvent, 325 
Delivery. —See Sale. 

Deposits— 

Deposits, or Widda, 471 
Definition of the terms used in deposit, 471, 
A trustee is not responsible for a deposit 
unless he transgress with resp ct to it, 471 
He may keep it himself, or commit the care 
of it to any of his family, 471 
But if he give charge of it to a stranger, he 
becomes responsible, 472 
And so also if he lodge it in a place of 
custody belonging to another* 472 
He is not made responsible by putting in out 
of his own possession with a view to the 
immediate preservation of it, 472 
He becomes responsible on neglecting to 
deliver it on demand, 472 
If he mix it inseparably with his own pro¬ 
perty, he must make the proprietor a 
compensation, 472 


Deposits— continued . 

If the mixture be occasioned by accident, the 
proprietor becomes a proportionate sharer 
in the whole, 473 

If the trustee expend a part, and supply the 
deficiency by mixture from his own pro¬ 
perty, he is responsible for the whole, 473 
In case of transgression with respect to the 
deposit, the trustee is responsible so long 
as the transgression continues, 473 
If the trustee deny the deposit upon demand 
he is responsible in case of the of it, 
474 

But not if the denial be made to a stranger, 
474 

A trustee is at liberty to carry the deposit 
with him upon a journey, 474 
Provided the contract be absolute, the road 
safe, and the journey necessary, 474 
Unless this be expressly prohibited, 474 
In a case of a deposit by two persons, the 
trustee cannot deliver to either his share 
but in presence of the other, 474 
Two persons receiving a divisible article in 
trust, must each keep a half, 47i 
I Restrictions are not regarded where they are 
j repugnant to custom or convenience, 475 
Or where they relate to the particular apart¬ 
ment of a house, 175 

Where the deposit is transferred to a second 
trustee, and lost, the proprietor receives his 
compensation from the original trustee, 
476 

Case of a claim advanced by two persons to a 
sum of money in the possession of a third, 
476 

Descent. —See Parentage. 

Detention— 

Of trove property, 211 
Dewan, 336 
Deyit. —See Deeyat. 

Dice— 

Thrown to determine causes, 415 
Dirk, 327 
Dirms— 

A silver coin, value twopence, 9 n. 

Black and white, 224 

Various qualities and descriptions of, 432 
Disavowal. —See Evidence. — Retaliation. 
Discharge— 

Of principal and surety.—See Bail. 
Dismissal.— 

Of agents, 397 
Disputes— 

In Mozaribat contracts, 471 
Relative to the price in Shaffa.—See Shaffa. 
Dissolution— 

Of contracts of hire.—See Hire, 509 
Of contract of sale.—See Claims, 410.— 
Sales, 280 

Division amonqst Mussulmans— 

Causes of, xvi 
Divorce— 

Marriage of an infidel couple is not dissolved 
by their jointly embracing the faith, 63 
Unless it be a marriage within the prohibited 
degrees, 63 % 

But if one of them only be converted* 
separation takes place* 63 
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Divorce — continued . 

If the conversion of either happen in a 
foregin country, separation takes place upon 
the lapse of the woman's term of probation, 
65 

If the wife be an alien, she is not to observe 
an edit from separation in consequence of 
her husband's conversion, 65 
The conversion of the husband of a Kitabee 
does not occasion separation, 65 
Case of a convert removing from a foreign 
land into a Mussulman territory, 65 
A women entring from a foreign to a Mus¬ 
sulman country, is at liberty to marry, 66 
But if pregnant, she must wait until her 
delivery, & 

In the case of apostasy, separation takes 
place without divorce, 66 
But if man and wife apostatize together, their 
marriage still continues, 66 
Chapter I. 

Of Talak al soma , or regular Divorce, 12 
Distinctions of, 11 
Talak absan, or most laudable, 72 
Talak Hoosn or laudable, 72 
Talak Biddat, or irregular divorce, 73 
Points to be attended to in adhering to the 
soona, 73 

Mode of adhering to thesonna in repudiating 
a wife not subject to the courses, 72 
Or one who is pregnant, 7* 

Case of, pronounced during menstruation, 74 
Of the persons who are competent to pro¬ 
nounce, 75 

Pronounced by compulsion is effective, 74 
Or in a state of inebriety, 76 
Of a dump person, 74 

Number of, in respect to free woman and 
slave, 76 

A master cannot, the wife of his slave, 76 
Chapter II 

Of the execution of, 76 
The manner of express, 76 
Different formulas of express, 77 
Divorce, when applied to any specific part or 
member of the body ; such as does not (in 
common use) imply the whole person, is 
of no effect, 77 

A partial divorce is complete in its effect, 
77 

Equivocal, 77 
An indefinite form, 77 
With reference to place, 78 
Of, with reference to time, 78 
Separation takes place upon either party be¬ 
coming possessed of the other as a slave, 80 
Or when a husband purchasing his wife, 80 
Of a wife (being a slave), when suspended 
upon the emancipation of her owner, takes 
place upon the occurrence of the condition, 
81 

Of, by comparison, and several descriptions of 
it, 81 

The number of, may be determined bv signs 
made with the fingers, 81 
But not unless it be expressed with relation 
to number, 82 

Pronounced with an expression of vehemence 
rreversible in its effect, 82 


Divorce— continued. . 

To whom pronounced with a simile, 83 
Of, before cohabitation, 85 
Three take place on an unjoined wife when 
they are pronounced together, but only the 
first when they are pronounced separately, 

83 

In implied, 83 ... 

—are three forms which effect an irreversible 

-seventeen which effect an irreversible, 

84 

Chapter II. 

Of delegation of, 87 
Definition of the phrase, S7 
Section I. 

Of Ikhtiyar, or Option, 87 
Delegation by option confers on the wife 
a power of divorcing herself: but this right 
of option is restricted to the precise place or 
situation in which she receives it, 

87 

And is annulled by her removal, 87 
Intention on the part of the ^ husband is 
requisite to constitute a delegation, 87 
Under this form a single divorce only takes 
place, whatever may be the intention, a8 
And to effect, it is requisite that the personal 
pronoun be mentioned by one or other of 
the parties, 88 

That either by the husband, m his de¬ 
claration, 88 

Or by the wife in her reply, 88 
Takes place, although her option of it be 
expressed in the Mozaree or common tense, 

88 . 

Where the husband gives a power of option 

thrice repeated, and the wife make only a 
single reply, yet three divorces take place 
from it, independent of the husband s 
intention, 88 

Where the word, is mentioned by the hus¬ 
band, the, which follows is reverible, 89 
Section II 

OfAmir-ba-Yed, or Liberty * 

In the delegation of liberty, takes place 
according to the number mentioned by 
the wife, independent of the husband s 
intention, and the, which follow is irrever¬ 
sible, 89 . 

Delegation of liberty may be restricted to 
a particular time, or to several different 
specified periods of time, 89 
Objection, 89 
Reply, 89 

And it is not annulled by the wife's rejection 
of it, until the time or time mentioned 
be fully expired, 89 

! The time of it may be fixed for the occurrence 
i of any specified event, 90 
1 It is not annulled by delay (where there is 
no specification of time), nor until the 
i wife rises from her seat, &c., 90 
But it is annulled on the instant of her rising 
from her seat, 90 

1 It is not annulled by a change of posture 
I from a more active to a more quiescent 
position, 90 
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A wife may signify her wish to consult her 
friends without prejudice to her right of 
option. 

Section III. 

Of Masheeat , or Will :— 

Where a man empowers his wife to, herself 
in express term*, the, which follows is 
reversible, 91 

Although her reply be expressed in the form 
of an irreversible, 91 

Her power, when thus granted, cannot be 
retracted, 91 

The power may be granted generally, 92 
A wife empowered to give herself three 
divorces, may give herself one, 92 
But when empowered to give herself one, she 
cannot give three, 92 

Where the wife's reply disagrees with the 
husband's declaration with respect to the 
nature of the, it takes place according to 
his declaration, not according to her reply, 
92 

When the power is conditional upon the 
pleasure of the wife it is annulled by her 
reply, and is according with the husband’s 
declaration, <?2 

And also by her suspending her will upon 
that of her husband, 93 
When the power is expressed with an un¬ 
restricted particle (in respect to time), it 
is perpetual, extending to all times and 
places, 93 

But not when it is expressed with an un¬ 
restricted particle in respect to place, 93 
Chapter IV. 

Of, by Yameen, or Conditional Vow, 94 
Definition of Yameen with respect to, 91 
Pronounced with reference to a future mar¬ 
riage, takvs place upon the occurrence of 
such marriage, 94 

Or upon the occurrence of any other circum¬ 
stance on which it may be conditionally 
suspended, 95 

Provided it be pronounced during an actual, 
or with reference to an eventual, pos¬ 
session of authority, 95 
Objection, 94 
Reply, 95 

Five conditional particles of various effect, 95 
A conditional vow of, is not annulled by the 
extinction of property, 95 
Case of a dispute between the parties con¬ 
cerning the occurrence of the condition, 
96 

Objection, 96 
Reply, 96 

Rule in case of, suspended upon the courses, 
96 

Case of a man first procuring a conditional 
divorce and then repudiating his wife by 
two express divorces, 97 
Or by three express divorces, 93 
Case of, suspended upon carnal connexion 
with wife, 98 

Of Utisna, that is, Reservation or Exception 
99 

With a reservation of the will of God, does 
not take place, 99 
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Unless it be ronounced with a pause 
between the, and the reservation, 99 
Objection, 99 
Reply, 99 

Pronounced with an exception in point of 
number, takes place accordingly, 99 
| Chapter V. 

Of the Divorce of the Sick :— 

A wife divorced by a dying husband inherits 
if he die before the expiration of her 
Edit, 99 

Unless she be divorced at her own request, 
or by her own option, or fora compensa¬ 
tion, 100 

In case of any possible collusion between the 
parties, by the husband, after a declared, 
acknowledging himself indebted to her, or 
bequeathing her a legacy, she receives 
whatever may be of least value, inheri¬ 
tance, debt, or legacy, 100 
Pronounced in a situation of danger, cuts off 
the wife from her inheritance, unless the 
danger be imminent or ceitain, 101 
A conditional, pronounced in sickness, does 
not cut off the wife from her inheritance, 
unless the condition be her own act, 101 
Objection, 102 
Replv, 102 

Provided that act be of an avoidable nature, 

102 

Where recovery intervenes between a sick-bed 
and the dtath of the husband, the wife is 
cut off from inheritance, 102 
And so also where her apostacy intervenes, 

102 

But not where her incest intervenes, 10 
Occasioned by the slander of a dying husband 
does not cut off the wife from her inheri¬ 
tance, 103 

And so also of a death-bed, occasioned by 
Aila, 103 

Where a death-bed, is reversible the wife in¬ 
herits in every case, 103 

Chapter VI. 

Of Rijaat, or returning to a divorced wife , 103 
Definition of Rijaat, 103 
A man may return to a wife repudiated by 
one or two reversible divorces, 103 
Provided he do so before the expiration of 
her Edit, 103 

Rijaat is of two kinds, express and implied, 
103 

The evidence of witnesses to Rijaat laudable, 
but not incumbent, 104 
The wife should have due notice of it, 104 
A declaration of previous Rijaat, made after 
the declaration of the Edit, is to be credited 
where both parties agree in it, 104 
But not where they disagree, 104 
The declaration of a wife who is a slave must 
be credited respecting the termination of 
her Edit, 104 

At what time the power of Rijaat terminates, 
105 

A husband may take back an unenjoyed 
divorced wife, provided she be delivered of 
a child within such a time as establishes 
its parentage in him, 106 
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A man acknowledging that he had never 
consummated with his divorced wife has 
no power of Rijaat, although he have been 
in retirement with her, 106 
Rijaat may be established by the birth of a 
child, 106 

A woman under reversible, may adorn 
herself, 107 

A man must not approach a reversibly 
divorced wife without giving her intima¬ 
tion, 107 

A divorced wife cannot be carried upon a 
journey until Rijaat be established, 107 
Cohabitation is not made illegal by a re¬ 
versible, 107 

Of Circumstances which render a divorced Wife 
unlawful to her Husband , 107 
A man may marry a wife repudiated from 
him by one or two irreversible divorces, 
107 

Objection, 107 
Reply, 107 

But if by three divorces, he cannot marry her 
until she be previously married to another 
man, 108 

Nature of the consummation in the second 
marriage which renders a divorced wife 
lawful to her first husband, 108 
The second marriage, when contracted under 
a legalizing condition, is disapproved ; yet 
the woman is rendered legal by it to her 
first husband, 108 

The first husband, recovering his wife by an 
intervenient marriage, recovers his full 
jpower of, over her, 109 
The wife’s declaration of her having been 
legalized is to be credited, 109 

Chapter VII. 

Of Aila , 109 
Definition of, 109 

The mode in which Aila is to be established, 
109 

In breach of Aila expiation is incumbent, 
109 

But if it be observed, a, irreversible ensues 
at its termination, 109 

A vow of abstinence for a term short of four 
months does not constitute Aila, 110 
A vow of abstinence, under a penalty 
annexed, constitutes an Aila, III 
Aila holds respecting a wife unt er reversible, 
111 


But drops on the accomplishment of her ! 
Edit, 111 ' 

An Aila made respecting a woman before 
marriage is nugatory. 111 
An Aila made respecting a wife at a distance j 
maybe orally rescinded, 112 j 

An equivocal expression of divorce takes | 
effect according to the husband's inter- 1 
pretation ofhis intention, 112 


Chapter VIII. 

Of khoola, 112 
Definition, 112 

Reasons which justify Khoola, or, for com¬ 
pensation, 112 

which occasions a single irreversible, 112 


Divorce— continued. 

The wife is responsible for the compensation, 

113 

Difference between a wife requiring Khoola 
in lieu of an unlawful article, and re¬ 
quiring, in lieu of the same in express 
terms, 113 

The compensation for Khoola may consist of 
anything which is lawful in dower, 114 
Case of Khoola required in lieu of property 
unspecified, 114 

Case of Khoola in lieu of an absconded 
slave, 114 

Cases of Khoola granted for a specific sum, 

114 

A proposal of Khoola made to the wife, with 
a reserve of option to the husband, is 
invalid, 115 

The assertion of the husband respecting 
Khoola is to be credited, 115 
A mutual discharge leaves each party without 
any claim upon the other, 116 
Khoola entered into by a father on behalf of 
an infant daughter is invalid, 116 
Unless he engage to hold himself responsible 
for the compensation, 116 
Or refer it to his daughter’s consent, 116 
Chapter IX. 

Of Zihar, 117 
Definition, 117 

Zihar prohibits carnal connexion until expia¬ 
tion, 117 

Nature and duration of Zihar, 117 
If the prohibition occasioned by Zihar be 
violated, yet no additional penalty is in¬ 
curred, 117 

Zihar cannot occasion, 117 
Zihar is established by a comparison with 
any part of the body which implies the 
whole person, 117 

A general comparison takes effect according 
to the husband’s explanation, 118 
And the same of a comparison in point of 
prohibition, 118 

Zihar has no effect upon any but a wife, 
118 

Objection, 118 
Reply, 118 

Zihar collectively pronounced takes place upon 
every individual to whom it is addressed, 
119 

Of Expiation :— 

A Zihar may be expiated by the emancipation 
of a slave, &c., 119 

The emancipation of a slave of any descrip¬ 
tion suffices, 119 

Unless such slave be defective in one of his 
faculties, 119 

The emancipation of a deaf slave suffices, 

119 

But not that of one who has lost both his 
thumbs, 120 
Or who is insane, 120 

Unless it be an occasional insanity only, 120 
Nor of a Modabbir, or Am*Walid, or Mo- 
katib, who has paid part of his ransom, 

120 

That procured for a parent or child suffices. 
120 
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But not that of a share in coparcenary slave, 
120 

The partial emancipation of a sole share 
(when followed by the emancipation of the 
remainder) suffices, 120 
But not if carnal connexion take place be¬ 
tween the two emancipations, 120 
Zihar may be expiated by fasting two months, 
121 

But if carnal connexion take place during 
the fast, it must be commenced de novo, j 
121 

Fasting the only mode in which a slave can ! 
expiate Zihar, 121 ; 

Zihar may be expiated by the distribution of j 
alms, 121 

Carnal connexion during expiation by alms j 
does not require that the alms be distri- 
bated anew, 122 

Chapter X, ! 

Of Laan, or /m precation, 123 j 

Definition, 123 

A man accusing his wife of whoredom must ' 
verify his charge by an imprecation, 123 ! 

Conditions under which an imprecation is 
incumbent, 123 ! 

Objection, 123 : 

Reply, 123 j 

Not incumbent upon slaves or infidels, 123 , 

Nor, where the wife is a slave, an infidel, or , 
a convicted slanderer, 124 

Objection, 124 j 

Reply, 124 ! 

Nor where both parties are convicted slan- I 

derers, 124 

Form of imprecation and manner of making 
it, 124 

When both parties have made imprecation, 
a separation takes place, 124 
The husband, on receding from his impre¬ 
cation, may again marry his wife, 125 
Imprecation occasions a decree of bastardy, 
125 

A husband receding from imprecation must 
be punished for slander, 125 
Imprecation not incumbent where the hus¬ 
band or wife is an idiot, or an infant, 

125 

Or where husband is dumb, 125 
Or where the accusation is indirectly in¬ 
sinuated, 126 

Imprecation made posterior to the birth of a 
child does not effect that child’s descent, 

126 

Chapter XI. 

Of Impotence, 126 

An impotent husband must allow a year’s 
probation, after which separation takes 
place, 126 

And the wife retains her whole dower, if the 
husband should ever have been in retire¬ 
ment with her, 126 

But the wife’s claim of separation may be 
here defeated by the husband swearing that 
he had enjoyed her, 127 
Rules to be observed at the expiration of the 
year of probation, 177 
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The year of probation to be calculated by the 
lunar calendar, 127 

A husband cannot annul the marriage, where 
the defect is on the part of the wife, 12S 
A wife cannot sue for a separation on the 
ground of the husband being leprous, 128 
Scrophulous, or insane, 128 
Chapter XII. 

Of the Edit, 128 
Definition, 128 

Edit of, of a free woman is three menstrua¬ 
tions, 128 

Of one not subject to course, three months, 
122 

Of one who is pregnant, the term of her tra¬ 
vail, 128 

That of a slave is two menstruations, 128 
And of one not subject to courses, one month 
and a half, 128 
Edit of widowhood, 129 
-after, 129 

A female slave emancipated during Edit 
must observe the Edit of a free woman, 
129 

Rule of Edit of a woman past child-bearing 

129 

——in an invalid marriage, 129 
Edit of an Am-Walid, 130 

-of the widow of an infant, 130 

-of a menstruous woman, 130 

-of a divorced woman who has connexion 

with a man during the term of her Edit, 

130 

-of a woman who adults man during 

her Edit of widowhood, 131 

-of a widow or a divorced wife may be 

accomplished without her knowledge, 131 

j-from an invalid marriage, 131 

| A woman's oath confirms the accomplishment 
of her Edit, 131 . 

Case of a woman re-married after divorce and 
again repudiated, 13L 
Of Hidad, or Mourning, 132 
Definition, 132 

Mourning is incumbent on the death of a hus* 
band, 132 

Althought he die during the wife a Edit from 
irreversible, 132 

Mourning not incumbent upon infidel women 
or infants, 133 

But incumbent upon slaves, 133 
Nor upon Am-Walids, nor upon widows from 
invalid marriage, 133 . 

Proposing for a woman during her Edit is 
disapproved, 133 

Rules for the behaviour of woman durm$ 
Edit, 133 

A wife under irreversible, must be accommo 
dated with a seprate apartment, 133 
Rules respecting a wife divorced upon a jour 
ney, 134 
Chapter XIII. 

Of the Establishment of Parentage, 134 
A child born after six months from the dat 
of a marriage upon which is suspended | 
conditional, is the lawful offspring of sue! 
marriage, 134 
Objection, 134 
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Reply, 134 

The parentage of child born two years after 
reversible, is established in the divorce, 
134 

And so also of a child bom within two years 
after triplicate or irreversible, 1i5 
And so likewise of a child born of a wife 
underage, within nine months after either 
reversible or irreversible, 135 
And so also of a child born within six months 
after the wife declaring her Edit to have 
expired, *3 j 

Whatever be the occasion of the Edit, 136 
The birth must be proved by evidence, 136 
The parentage of a child born of widow, 
when uncontroverted, is established in her 
decreed husband, independent of evidence, 
136 

A child born within less than six months after 
marriage is not the offspring of that mar¬ 
riage ; but if after six months, it is so, 
independent of the husband's acknowledg¬ 
ment, or upon the evidence of one witness 
to the birth where he denies it ; and Laan 
is incumbent if he persist in his denial ; 
and the wife's testimony is to be credited 
in respect to the date of the marriage, 136 
Suspended upon the birth of a child cannot 
take place on the evidence of one woman 
to the birth, 137 

The term of pregnancy is from six months to 
two years, 137 

Case of a man divorcing a wife who is a slave 
and then purchasing her, 137 
Miscellaneous cases, 137 
Chapter XIV. 

Of Hizanit, or-tht Care of Infant Children, 
138 

In case of separation, the care of the infant 
children belongs to the wife, 138 
Order of precedence in Hizanit after the 
mother, 138 

In defect of the maternal, it rests with the 
nearest paternal relative, 138 
Length of the term of Hizanat, 139 
A slave has the right on attaining her free¬ 
dom, 139 

And also an infidel mother the wife of a Mus¬ 
sulman, 139 

Children, after the term of Hizanit, remain 
soley under the care of the father, 139 
The mother cannot move with her children j 
to a strange place, 139 ; 

Chapter XV. 

OfNiJkha, Maintenance, 140 
Of Nifka of wife, 140 

The subsistence of wife is incumbent upon 
her husband, 140 

In proportion to the rank and circumstances i 
of the parties, 140 ! 

And this, although the withhold herself on j 
account of her dower, 141 
But not if she be refractory, 141 
Or an infant incapable of generation, 141 
But it is<*ue to an adult wife from an infant : 
husband, 141 

It id not due where the wife is imprisoned ! 
for debt* 141 
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Or forcibly carried off, 141 
Or goes on a pilgrimage, 141 
Unless she be accompanied by her husband, 
HI 

It continues during her sickness, 141 
Husband must maintain his wife’s servants, 
142 

If the husband be poor, the magistrate must 
empower the wife to raise subsistence upon 
his credit, 142 

At a certain specified rate, 142 
To be varied according to any change in his 
circumstances, 142 

Arrears of maintenance not due unless the 
maintenance have been decreed by the 
Kazee at the rate previously determined 
on between the parties, 142 
Ai rears of a decreed maintenance drop in 
the case of the death of either party, 143 
Advances of maintenance cannot be re¬ 
claimed, 143 
i A slave may be sold for the maintenance of 
j his wife if the latter be free, 143 
i A husband must maintain his wife, being a 
I slave, where she resides with him, 143 
| And the same of Am-Walids, 143 
: A wife must be accommodated with a sepa¬ 
rate apartment, 143 

But under the control of husband with re¬ 
spect to visitors, 144 

j Maintenance of the wife of an absentee is 
decreed out of his substance, 144 
i Objection, 144 
Reply, 14+ 

Unless that be of a nature different to what 
is necessary for her support, 144 
But she must give security that she has not 
already received anything in advance, 144 
It can be decreed only to the wife, infant 
' children, or parents of the absentee, 145 
No decree can be issued against an absentee's 
property upon the bare testimony of his 
wife, 1 +5 

Divorced wife is entitled to maintenance 
during her Edit, 145 
No maintenance due to widow, 145 
Nor to a wife in whom separation originates, 

145 

Unless it originate in a circumstance not 
criminal, 146 

A wife who apostatizes has no right to main¬ 
tenance, 146 

A father must provide for the maintenance 
of his infant children, 146 
A mother is not required to suckle her infant, 

146 

Except where a nurse cannot be procured, 
H6 

A father must provide a nurse, 146 
But he cannot hire the ohild’s mother in 
that purpose, 146 

Yet he may hire any other of his wives for 
that purpose, 146 

Or the child's mother after the expiration of 
her Edit, 146 

Difference of religion makes no difference as 
to the obligation of furnishing maintenance 
to a wife or child, 146 
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Maintenance of children incumbent on the 
father only where they possess no indepen¬ 
dent property, 147 

A man must provide maintenance for his in¬ 
digents parents, 147 

Difference of religion forbids the obligation 
to the maintenance of any relations except 
a wife, parents, or children. 147 
And to those also it is not due if they be 
aliens 147 

Chiistian and Mussulman brothers are not 
obliged to maintain each other, 147 
The maintenance of a parent is exclusively 
incumbent on the child, 147 

Maintenance to other relations besides the 
wife, parents, or children, 147 
A father and mother must provide a mainte¬ 
nance to their adult daughters, but also 
to their adult sons who are disabled, in 
proportion to their respective claims of 
inheritance, 148 

Sisters must furnish maintenance to an indi¬ 
gent brother in the same proportion, 148 
A poor man is not required to support any 
of his relatives except his wife or infant 
children, 148 
Definition of rich, 148 

Maintenance to the parents of an absentee 
may be decreed out of his effects, 148 
The parents of an absentee may take their 
maintenance out of his effects, but a 
trustee cannot provide it in that manner 
without a decree, 149 

Arrears not due in a decreed maintenance, 
149 

Unless where it is decreed to be provided 
upon the absentee's credit. 149 
Maintenance of slaves incumbent on their 
owners, 149 

Of Vows in —See Vows, 166 
Case of a vow of, indefinitely expressed, 

169 

Suspended upon the not selling of a slave j 
takes place on emancipation or Tadbeer, 

170 

A vow of general, in reply to a wife charging 
her husband with bigamy, takes place upon 
her in the same manner as upon the rest, 
170 

If a man apostatize during intoxication, his 
wife is not thereby divorced from him, 
197 

Witnesses retracting their evidence to, be¬ 
fore consummation, are liable for half the 
dower, 374 

In case of joint agents for gratuities, 391 
Oath cannot be exacted from defendant in 
claims respecting, 402 

Claim founded on, before consummation en¬ 
titles wife to her half dower, if husband j 
decline swearing, 403 
Case of compelled, 623 

Dog.— See Sale, 309.— Hunting, 624 
Liability for damage done by.—See Fines, 
668 

Dower.— See Marriage « 

Case of a woman contracting herself in mar* 
riage on an inadequate, 41 
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Of a father contracting an infant on a dis¬ 
proportionate, 41 
Marriage without, is valid, 44 
The lowest amount of, 44 
Wife entitled to whole, on consummation or 
death of husband, 44 

To one half, upon divorce before consumma¬ 
tion, 45 

Where none stipulated in the contract, 45 

Where stipulated after marriage, 45 

Addition made after marriage, 45 

Wife may remit, 44 

In case of retirement, 45 

Case of retirement with eunuch, 46 

Where it consists of effects, 49 

Of property unidentified, 50 

Of unlawful articles, 51 

Of false assesment, 49 

In case of invalid marriage dissolved before 
consummation, 52 
In case of consummation, 53 
Rate of Mihr Misl, or proper, 53 
A woman's guardian may become surety for 
her, 54 
Objection, 54 
Reply, 54 

Woman may resist consummation until paid 
the prompt proportion of, 54 
Unless the whole be deferable, 54 
She may also resist a repetition, 54 
But she is, notwithstanding, entitled to her 
subsistence, 54 

The husband obtains full authority over his 
wife upon payment of her, 55 
Cases of dispute between the parties con¬ 
cerning the amount of, 55 
Or between one of the parties, and the heirs 
of the other, 56 

Or between the heirs of both parties, 56 
The heirs of the deceased wife may take the 
amount of the specified, out of the deceased 
husband’s property, 56 
Case of a dispute concerning articles sent by 
a husband to his wife, 56 
Of, of infidel subjects, and of aliens, where 
none has been stipulated, or where it con¬ 
sists of carrion, 57 

Of dower of infidel subjects, where it consists 
of wine or pork, 57 

Slave might be sold for discharge of his wife's 
58 

Modabbir or Mokatib to discharge, by labour, 
58 

Objection to the, in a case of invalid mar¬ 
riage contracted by a slave at the desire 
of his owner, 59 
Objection, 59 
Reply, 59 

An owner slaying his female slave before 
consummation has no claim to her, 60 
The, of a free woman is due, although she 
skill herself before consummation, 61 
Case of a man marrying a female slave with¬ 
out her owner's consent, 61 
Case of a father cohabiting with the slave of 
his son, 62 
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Case of a son contracting his female slave in 
marriage to his father, 62 
The marriage of a free woman with'a slave 
is annulled by her procuring his emancipa¬ 
tion, 62 
Objection, 63 
Reply, 63 

In the case of one of two wives suckling the 
other, 71 

Of evidence to proper, 374 
Witnesses retracting their evidence to divorce 
before consummation are liable for half 
the, 374 

Claim founded on, before consummation, 
entitles wife to half, where husband de¬ 
clines swearing, 403 

Credit due in case of husband and wife dis¬ 
agreeing respecting, 411 
Right to water cannot be assigned as, 618 
Drains. —See Water-Course 
Rules with regard to digging, Sec., 616 
Draw-Well— 

Description of, and partnership in a, 
Dress.— See Abominations, 597 
Law's concerning, 597 
Drinking —See Abominations, 595 
Vows respecting, 158 
Drivers— 

Liability for accidents committed by—See 
Fines. 

Drunkenness— 

Testimony of, 361 
Dumb— 

Imprecation not incumbent where husband, 
125 

Dumb Person— 

Bequests by, 707 

The intelligible signs of, suffice to verify his 
bequests and render them valid, but not 
those of a person merely deprived of speech, 
607 

May execute marriage, divorce, purchase, 
or sales, and sue for or incur punishment 
by means of either signs or writings, but 
he cannot thereby sue for or incur retalia¬ 
tion, 707 

Dung.— See Abominations, 603 
Sale of.—See Sale. 

Duties of Kazee. —See Kaz.ee. 


E. 


Eating. —See Abominations, 595 
Edit. —See Divorce, i 28 
Definition of, and rules respecting, 30, 46, 
123 

Maintenance of wife during, 145 
Eggs, 261 

Eiman or Vows, 150 
Elephant, 271 
Embryo (in the’Jwomb)— 

Acknowledgment in favour of, 429 
Endowment.— See Appropriations. 

With right of property, such as gift must 
operate immediately, 323 


Enlargement from Ball, 323 
Entertainments to a Magistrate, 337 
Equality. —See Marriage, 39 
Erroneous Carnal Connexion, 182 
Estate— 

Division of, among heirs and creditors, 348 
Inheritable division of, 565 
Eunuch— 

Testimony of an, 363 
Case of retirement of wife with, 46 
Evader — 

In marriage definition of, 101 
Evidence —See Wills, 703— Whoredom, 188 
Is incumbent upon the requisition of the 
party concerned, 353 

It is not obligatory in case inducing corporal 
punishment, 353 

Unless it involve property, when the fact must 
be stated in such a way as may not occasion 
punishment, 353 

Required in whoredom is that of four men, 
353 

In other criminal cases, two men, 353 
And in all others matters, two men, or one man 
and two women, 353 

Objection, 354 
Reply, 354 

The, of women alone suffices concerning mat¬ 
ters which do not admit the inspection of 
men, 354 

It is not admitted to prove that a child was 
live-born further than relates to the rites 
of burial, 355 

The probity of the witness and his msntion 
of the term, are essentials, 2 5 
The apparent probity of the witness suffices, 
excepting in cases producing punishment or 
retaliation, 355 

If, however, their probity be questioned, a 
purgation is required, 356 
Nature of a secret, 335 
And an open purgation, 3o6 
Justification of a witness by the defendant, 

356 

A slave may be a purgator in the secret pur¬ 
gation, 357 

Is of two kinds, that which occasions effect to 
itself, 357 

And that the effect of which rests upon other, 

357 

The signature to a deed must not be attested, 
unless the witness recollect the circumstance 
of signing it, 357 

Cannot be given on hearsay, except to such 
matters as admit the privacy only of a few, 

357 

And it must be given in an absolute manner, 

358 

To the burial of person amounts to, of his 
death, 358 

A right of property may be attested from 
seeing an article in the possession of 
another, 358 

The right of property in a slave may also be 
attested on the same ground, 359 
Chapter II. 

Of Acceptance and Rejection of Evidence, 359 
The, of a blind man is inadmissible, 359 
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And if a person give, and become blind, a 
decree cannot issue upon it, 359 
Of a slave is inadmissible, 360 
Or of a slanderer, 360 

But infidel slanderer recovers his compe¬ 
tency as a witness upon embracing the 
faith, 360 

Is not admitted in favour of relations within 
the degree of paternity, 360 
Nor between a husband and wife, a master 
and his slave, a hirer and a hireling, 360 
The testimony of a master cannot be admitted 
in favour of his slave, 361 
Nor of one partner in favour of another 
relative to their joint concern, 361 
In favour of an uncle or brother is admitted, 
361 

But of public mourners or singers is not ad¬ 
mitted, 361 

Or of common drunkards, or of falconers, 
&c. f 361 

Or of atrocious criminals, 362 
Or of immodest persons, 362 
Or of usurers or gamesters, 362 
Or of persons guilty of indecorum, 362 
Or of free-thinkers, if they avow their senti¬ 
ments, 362 

The, of the sect of Hawa and another heretics 
is admissible, but not that of the tribe of 
Khetapia, 362 

Objection, 363 
Reply, 363 

A Moostamin cannot testify concerning a 
Zimmee, but a Zimmee may concerning a 
Moostamin, 363 

Moostamins may testify concerning each 
other, being of the same country, 363 
The testimony is admissible of one whose 
virtues predominate, 363 

And of such as remain uncircumcised from 
any justifiable cause, 363 
Or of a eunuch, 363 
Of a bastard, 363 
Of a hermaphrodite, 363 
Of a viceroy, 363 

Two brothers attesting their father's appoint 
ment of an executor must be credited, if 
the executor verify their testimony ; and 
the same of the attestation of two legatees, 
two debtors or creditors, or two executors, 
to the same effect, 363 

Objection, 364 
Reply, 364 

Attestation to a person's appointment of an 
agent is not to be credited, 364 
A defendant's impeachment of the integrity 
of witnesses is not credited unless he 
state their commission of some specific 
crime 364 

Or adduce, to the plaintiff's acknowledgment 
of their irregularity, 3 4 
He is not allowed to adduce, of their .being 
hired by the plaintiff, 364 
Unless his own property be involved, 364 
A witness's immediate acknowledgment of 
mis-statement or omission, from apprehen¬ 
sion, does not destroy his credit, 364 J 


Evidence — continued. 

Chapter III. 

0/ Disagreement of Witness in their Testi¬ 
mony, 365 

Evidence repugnant to the claim cannot be 
admitted, 365 « 

The witnesses must perfectly agree in their 
testimony, 365 

The wi nesses may be credited to the smallest 
amount in which they agree both in words 
and meaning, 365 

The, of a witness who attests a lager sum 
than the claim amounts to is null, 366 
To a debt is not annulled by a subsequent 
declaration of part of the debt having been 
discharged, 366 

The, of witnesses who agree with respect to 
fact and time, but differ with respect to 
place must be rejected. 366 
To the theft of an animal is not annulled by 
a difference between the witnesses with 
respect to the colour, but it is so by a 
difference with respect to the sex, 366 
To prove a contract is annulled by any diffe¬ 
rence with respect to the terms of the con¬ 
tract, 367 

Except in regard to a woman’s dower, when 
she is entitled to the smallest sum testi¬ 
fied, 368 

Chapter IV. 

Of Evidence lelating to Inheritance, 368 
Must be adduced to prove the death of the 
inheritce and the right of the heirs, before 
inheritance can take effect, 308 
An heir may recover an article in possession 
of another by proving it to have been the 
property of his inheritee, or a loan to de¬ 
posit from him, 369 

The right to an article is not established by, 
of the former possession of it, 369 
Unless the defendant acknowledge such 
former possession, 369 
Or two witnesses attest his having made such 
acknowledgment, 369. 

Chapter V. 

Of the Attestation of Evidence , 369 
Attestation of, is admitted to all matters not 
liable to be affected by doubt, 369 
The attestation of the same two witnesses 
suffices to prove the, of t vo, 370 
But the, of each must be attested by the two 
respectively, 370 

The attestation must be at the desire of the 
primary witness, who must state the terms 
of his testimony to the attesting witness, 
370 

Form of an attestation, 370 
A person cannot attest the attestation of 
another, unless that other desire him to do 
so, 370 

Attestation is admitted only in case of the 
death (at a distant place) or sickness of 
the primary witness, 370 
The attesting witnesses may appear as 
purgators on behalf of the primary wit¬ 
nesses, 371 

But their not doing so does not affect the 
which they attest, 371 
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Evidence — continued. 

The denial of the primary witnesses annuls 
the attestation, 371 

If the attesting witnesses have not a'clear 
personal knowledge of the defendant, the 
identity must be proved by other witnesses, 

371 

And so also with respect to the limits of the 
claim, 371 

The identity of a person affected by a Kazee’s 
letter must be proved, 3/1 
A false witness must b<* stigmatized, 372 
The mode of stigmatizing, 372 
Of Retraction of Evidence, 372 
Retracted before a decree, is void, 372 
But not if retracted after a decree has passed, 

372 

It must be made in open court, 372 
Witnesses retracting their testimony after a 
decree has passed must make a compensa¬ 
tion to the suffering party, 373 
Provided the decree have been actually en¬ 
forced against him, 373 
If one witness thus retract, he atones for a 
moiety of the damage, 373 
And the same of any number who may 
retract, where one witness perseveres in j 
his testimony, 373 

Cases of retractation where the witnesses con¬ 
sist of males and females, 373 ; 

The retractation of, to a marriage and proper 
dower does not subject the retractors to 
any responsibility, 374 
The retraction of, to a sale does not occasion 
responsibility, unless a price had been 
attested short of the value, 374 
Witnesses retracting their to divorce before ; 
consummation are liable for half the 
dower, 374 | 

Witnesses retracting their, to manumission ! 

ate liable for the value of the slave, 374 
Witnesses retracting in a case of retaliation, 
375 

Secondary witnesses retracting their attesta¬ 
tion are responsible for the damage ; but 
the primary witnesses are not responsible if 
they retract or disavow, 375 j 

Case of retraction by both primary and j 
secondary witnesses, 375 
The secondary witnesses asserting the false¬ 
hood or error of the primary witnesses is 
of no effect, 376 

Purgators receding from their justification are' 
responsible, 376 

Case of retractation in suspended manumission 
or divorce, 376 
Evident Disadvantage— 

In purchase and sate, 389 
Exception— 

In acknowledgments, 429 
Exchange.— See Barter.—Sale, 248 
Of precious metals.—See Sirf Sale. 
Excrement.— See Abominations, 603 
Executors —See Wills, 697 
Acts of, are valid without any formal notifi¬ 
cation of his appointment, 350 
~f loss be incurred by, acting under Kazee's 
orders, is indemnified by the creditors, 
851 


Executors— continued . 

Two brothers attesting their father's appoint¬ 
ment of, 36 3 

So where the attestation is by two legatees, 
363 

So by two debtors or creditors, 363 
Powers of, and general rules respecting.—See 
Wills. 

Expiation —See Divorce, 119.—Vows, 150, 
153 


F. 


Factor. —See Agent, Manager. 

Fakeer— 

Definition of, 19 
Fakhiz, 372 
Falconers— 

Evidence of, 361 
Faloos— 

A fluctuating copper coin, 220 
Purchase and sale of, 290 
False Witness —See Evidence.—Witness. 
Farasang— 

A land measure, 303 

Farming.— See Cultivation of Gardeninc..- 
Lands, Cultivation of. 

Farreers— 

Fasak, 334 

Fasting— See Divorce, 121.—Vows, 171 
Mode of expiating Zihar, 117 
Fatavee Shafei, xxix 
Fatavee Kazee Khan, xxix 
Fatavee Timoor Tashee, xxix 
Fatavee Imam Sirruckhsh, xxix 
Father. —See Marriage.— 

Cannot be imprisoned for maintenance of 
son, 339 

Must provide for the maintenance of his 
infant children, 146 
And a nurse, 146 

But cannot hire the child's mother, 146 
And mother must provide maintenance to 
their adult daughters, and also to adult 
sons who are disabled, in proportion to 
their respective claims of inheritance, 148 
Privileges of, with respect to child's property, 
343 

Evidence of, in regard to his child, 361 
Acknowledgment by, to child's prejudice, 
395 

Power of, with respect to pledging his child's 
goods, 639 

Contracting infant, child in marriage, and 
disproportionate dower, 41 
Fazoolee. —See Compositions, 446 
Marriage contracted by, 42 
Fazoolee Beea— 

Or sale of property of another without his 
consent.—See Sale, 296 
Feear — 

Definition of, 20 
Finder— 

Of Trove property, 208 
Fines— 

Leving of, 670 
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Fines— continued. Fines— continued. 

Of Nuisances placed in the Highway, 660 A person building a crooked wall is respon- 

Buildings or timbers placed in or projecting sible for the damage occasioned by its 
over the highway maybe removed by any falling, 664 

person whatever, 660 The requisition is established upon the 

They cannot be erected or set up in a closed j evidence of one man and two women, 664 
lane without the consent of the inhabi- i A Zimmee may make it, as well as a Mussul- 


tants, 660 | 

A person erecting a building &c., in the j 
highway incurs a fine for any person, 660 
Or number of persons it may occasion the 
destruction, 660 

Of death occasioned by the fall of a house, 
660 ... 

A person having fixed up a nuisance upon his 
house, is responsible for any damage it 
may occasion even after he has sold the 
house, 661 

A person laying fire in the highway is respon¬ 
sible for anything that may be burned in 
consequence, 661 

Workmen constructing a nuisance are respon¬ 
sible for any accident it may occasion before 
their work be finished, 661 
A person is responsible for any damage 
occasioned by his throwing water in the 
highway, 661 

Unless the person who sustained such damage 
wilfully passed over such water, 661 
The person who directs water to be sprinked , 
in the road is responsible for accidents, I 
662 

Of a person digging a well, or laying a stone, 
in the highway, 662 

Or throwing dirt or digging a hole in the 
highway, is the same as placing a stone 
there, 662 

The remover of a nuisance to another spot 
incurs responsibility for any accident it j 
may afterwards occasion, 662 
There is no responsibility for accidents occa¬ 
sioned by a sewer constructed in the high¬ 
way by public authority, 652 i 

A person digging a well in his own land is 
not responsible for any death it may j 
occasion. 662 1 

A person falling into a well, and there dying > 
of hunger, does not occasion responsibility, i 
662 ( ; 
Workmen employed to dig a well in another's 
land are not responsible for accidents 
unless they be aware of the trespass, 662 
The builder of a private bridge, &c., is not 
responsible for any life which may be lost 
in passing over it, 663 

A porter is responsible for accidents oc¬ 
casioned by his load, 663 
A stranger hanging up a lamp, or strewing 
gravel, &c., in a mosque, is responsible 
for any accidents which may arise there- 1 
from, 663 

But he is not responsible for accidents occa¬ 
sioned by his own person, 663 
Of Buildings which are in danger of Falling, 
663 

The owner of a ruinous wall is responsible 
for any accident occasioned by it after 
having received due warning and requisi¬ 
tion to pull it down. 664 


man, 66t 

Or the inhabitants of a neighbouring house, 

664 

And if these last grant a term of delay it 
is valid, 66* 

A person selling a ruinous house, after re¬ 
quisition, is not responsible for any ac¬ 
cidents it may occasion, 665 
The requisition must be made to a person 
capable of complying with it, 665 
If made to one of several coparceners, affect 
him in particular, 665 

After a wall falls it is the duty of the owner 
to remove the ruins ; and failing of this, 
he is responsible for subsequent accidents, 

665 

The owner of a ruinous wall is nut respon¬ 
sible for accidents occasioned by the fall 
of any article from it, unless such article 
belong to him, 665 

Chapter III 

Of offences Committed by or upon Animals , 665 
The rider of an animal is responsible for any 
damage occasioned by it which it was in 
his power to prevent, 665 
And if he stop the animal in the road, he is 
responsible for all accidents, 666 
He is also responsible for any injury sustained 
from a large stone, thrown up by the 
animal's hoof, 666 

But not from any accident occasioned by its 
dung or urine, 666 

Unless he had stopped it on the road unneces¬ 
sarily whilst discharging these, 666 
Responsibility attaching to the driver or 
leader of an animal, 666 
Expiation is required from the rider of an 
animal, not from the leader or driver, 666 
responsibility attaches to the former, 
and not to the latter, 667 
of two riders driving against and killing each 
other. 667 

The driver of an animal is responsible for 
any accident occasioned by its saddle, See , 
falling off, 668 

Responsiblity in the case of a string of 
camels, 668 

A person is responsible for the damage occa¬ 
sioned by hunting his dog at anything, 

668 

But not unless he drive or encourage the dog, 
668 

Nor where the has let him slip at game, 669 

A man, casting off his animal on the highway 
is responsible for any depredation it may 
commit, 669 

For the eye of a goat an adequate compen 
sation is due ; and for the eye of a laboui 
ing animal a fourth of its value is du< 
669 
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Fines— continued. 

Damage occasioned by an animal having a 
rider on its back* 669 
Or being led in hand, 670 
A person wantonly Btriking an animal, so as 
to occasion mischief, is responsible, 670 
So likewise a person who sets anything in 
the highway, which renders the animal 
mischievous, 670 
Chapter IV. 

Of Offence Committed by or upon Slaves t 670 
Levying of Fines of Mawakil, 670 
Definition of term, 670 
Firash, 32 
Fires— 

Negligence with respect to, 660 
Fish. —See Sale, 263 
Eating of, 592 
Fittir— 

Festival of breaking Lent, 22 
Fitwa, 314 
Fixtuers— 

Sale of a house includes, 248 
Flesh— 

Sale of, of a living animal is not usurious, 
292 

One species may be sold for another, 293 
Various kinds of unlawful, 591 
Flour— 

Cannot be sold for wheat.—See Sale, 291 
May be sold for flour, 292 
Bread may be sold for, 293 
Foot).—See Sale.— 

A power to purchase, is restricted to wheat, 
or flour, 380 

Articles of, which are lawful, 691 
Force.—S ee Compulsion. 

Fornication —See Whoredom. 
Forestalling. —See Sale, 278 
Forestallage, 605 
Fosterage— 

Of Riza, or Foste7age t 67 
Definition, 67 

Degree of fosterage which occasions prohibi¬ 
tion, 67 
Objection, 68 
Reply, 68 

Length of the period of, 68 
Sucking beyond the term of, is not an occa¬ 
sion of prohibition, 63 
Exceptions from the general rule of prohibi¬ 
tion by, o9 
Objection, 69 
Reply, 69 

Cases of admixture of the milk with any 
foreign substance, 70 
Or with the milk of another woman, 70 
Prohibition is occasioned by the milk of a 
virgin, 70 
Or of a corps, 70 

Cases in which milk does not occasion prohi¬ 
bition, 70 

Cases of one of two wives suckling the other, 
71 

Objection, 71 

Reply, 71 

Erfdence to, require the full number of 
witnesses, 72 


j Foundlings— 

Definition of Lakut, 206 
I The taking up of a, is laudable, and in some 
cases incumbent, 206 
I A, is free, 206 

| And is maintained by the etate, 206 
; A, owes nothing to his Mooltakit for sub¬ 
sistence unless he furnish it by order of 
the magistrate, 206 

No person can take ft, from his Mooltakit but 
by virtue of a claim of parentage, 206 
A Mooltakit’s claim of parentage with respect 
to his is admitted, 206 
Case of a claim of parentage made by two 
persons, 207 

A, discovered by a Zimmee in a Mussulman 
territory is a Mussulman, 207 
If in a Zimmee territory, he is a Zimmee, 
207 

A, cannot be claimed as a slave, 207 
A slave's claim of parentage with respect to 
• a, is admitted, but the, is free, 207 
I The property discovered upon a, is his, and 
may be applied to his use upon the autho¬ 
rity of the Kazee, 207 

A Mooltakit cannot contract his, in mar¬ 
riage, 208 

! Nor perform any acts in respect to his pro- 
| perty without authority, 208 

But he may take possession of gifts, 203 
And send him to school, 208 
He cannot let him out to hire, 208 
Freethinkers— 

[ Evidence of. —See Evidence, 362 
i Friday— 
j Sabbath, 278 

Buying or selling on.—See Sale, 270 
| Friendship— 

Or sales of— See Sale, 2S1 
Fruit.— See Compacts of Gardening, 536. — 
i Wills* 

j On tree, not included in sale of tree.—See 
Sale, 245 

May be sold in every stage of growth, 246 
Additional growth of, purchased on the tree, 

| 246 

| Rule in the purchase of, sold on a tree, 247 
I Zakat of.—See Zakat, 17 

! Full Age. —See Puberty, 

] Periods of minors attaining, 529 
; Funeral Charges— 

Must be defrayed by executor without loss of 
time. —See Wills 

G. 


Gamblers— 

Testimony of, 362 
Game. —See Hunting, 623 
Laws with respect to the hunting and killing 
of, 623 
Slaying, 625 
Slaying animals for, 587 
Gaming, 608 
i Gamesters— 

1 Evidence, 362 

OARDENER-See Compacts of Gardening, 368 
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Generation— 

Of an animal, claim founded on, 419 
Ghazb, —See Usurpation, 513 
Gift and Seisin— 

A plea of pawnage and seisin ia preferable 
to a plea of—See Claims, 417 
Gifts— 

Definition of terms used in, 482 
Chapter I. 

Are lawful, 482 ' \ 

And rendered valid by tender, acceptance, 
and seisin, 482 
Objection, 482 
Reply, 482 

A gift may be taken possession of on the 
spot where it is tendered without the ex¬ 
press order of the donor, but not after- ; 
wards, 4S2 j 

A gift made from divisible property must be I 
divided off but not a gift made from in- I 
divisible property, 483 i 

Objection, 483 
Reply, 483 

A gift of an article implicated in another I 
article is utterly invalid, 483 
The gift of a deposit to the trustee is in¬ 
valid without a formal delivery and seisin, 

484 

The gift of a father to an infant son of any- - 
thing either actually or virtually in his j 
possession, is valid in virtue of his (the 
father's) seisin, 484 

And so also a, to an infant by a stranger, 484 
To an orphan is tendered valid by the seisin 
of his guardian, 484 

And to a fatherless infant by seisin of his 
mother, 484 

To a rational infant is rendered valid by the 
seisin of infant himself, 484 ! 

A house may be conveyed in, two persons 
to one, 485 

But not by one person to two, 485 
Distinction between joint, or alms to the rich 
and to the poor, 485 1 

Case of the, of a house separate lost, 485 
Chapter II. i 

Of Retracti ton of Gifts, 485 
The donor may retract his, to a stranger, 

485 

But there are various circumstances which 
bar the retraction, 485 

A, of land cannot be retracted after the donee 
has built or planted on it, 486 
After the sale of a part of the land by the 
donee, the donor may resume the re¬ 
mainder, 486 

A, to a kinsman, cannot be resumed, 486 
Nor a, to a husband or wife during marriage, 

486 

The respect of a return prohibits retraction, 
486 

Although the return bz given by a stranger, 

486 

If part of the, prove the property of another, 
a proportionable part of the return may be 
resumed, 486 

When the return is opposed only to a part 
the remainder of the, may be resumed, 

487 


Gifts— continued- 

Retraction requires mutual consent, or a 
decree, 487 

The donor's re-possession of the, is not re¬ 
quisite to the validity of retraction, 487 
The donee, incurring any responsibility in 
consequence of a, receives no compensation* 
from the donor, 487 
A mutual, requires mutual seisin, 488 
The, of a pregnant slave includes the, of her 
foetus, 488 

Unless that have been previously emancipated, 
488 

If the foetus have been previously created a 
Modabbir, the is null, 488 
The, of a thing renders ail provisional con¬ 
ditions respecting it nugatory, 488 
The, of a debt bv a conditional exemption 
from it. is null, 488 
Case of life-giants, 489 
OfSjdfeu, or Alms-deed, 489 
A!ms*deed requires seisin of the subject. 

4 SO 

And cannot be retracted, 489 
Distinction between votive vows of Mai and 
Milk in alms, 489 
Goats— 

Laws of Zakat respecting.— See Sacrifice, 
Zakat. 

Gold. —See Sale, 312 
Zakat imposed upon —See Zakat, H) 

And silver vessels, 597 
Ornaments, 597 
Goons —See Sale, 24 < 

Grain.— See Cultivation. — Sale, 243 
Compacts of, 581 
A representative of property, 430 
May be sold in the ear, or pulse in the husk, 
24/ 

Grandfather— 

Evidence of, 360 

Represents the father in defect of an exe¬ 
cutor, 703 
Grandmother— 

Paternal, inherits to her grandson in defect 
of the mother, 138 
Grants— 

Life or posthumous, 489 
Grapes, 623 
Grass — See Sale, 269 
Ground — 

Sale of —See Land. 

Guardian —See Pawns, 638 
Who are, of infants, 36, 38 
In marriage, must contract his infant ward 
to her liking, 699 

The disposition of a lunatic woman in mar- 
. riage rests with her son, 39 
May be surety to the woman for her dower, 54 
Contracts or acknowledgments by, on behalf 
of infants or lunatics.—See Inhibition, 
5*5 

Guardianship —See Divorce, 13S. — Dower. 

In marriage* 20 
In virtue of executorship, 709 
Guarantees.— See Bail. 
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H. 

Hadis (Hadith), 258 
Hadbbs Mash’hoor, xxix 
Hair.—S ec Sale, 268 

-Human.— See Sale, 270 

Hakam, 17 

Hanbal.— See AbooHaneefa. 

Hareem— 

A space which must be left round wells. 611 
Harks— 

Flesh of, may lawfully he eaten, 591 
Hashim, xix 
Habsan, xvi 
Hawa— 

The sect so named, Evidence of, 362 
Hawalit.—S ee Debts, transfer of, 333 
Hawks.— See Hunting, 626.— See Sale, 300 
Hawalan-Hawl— 

Tn Zakat, definition of, 1 
Hazir Zamineb, 318 
Hedaya, or Guide, xv, xxvi 
HEARsaY.—See Evidence on, 357 
Heirs.—S ee Composition, 360 
Heir —See Inheritance, 360 
Sale by an, 350 

Of a deceased purchaser must be sworn in 
case of disputes, 410 
T 9 not entitled to a legacy, 437 
In dispute between survivor and the, of 
deceased, article must be adjudged to 
survivor, 413 

Bequest to,—See Wills, 671 
(Infant), rules with respect to, 352 
Acknowledgment in favour of, 437 

Herds— 

Zakat from.—See Zakat, 4 

Hereditaments — 

Distribution of, 567 
Hermaphrodite— 

Testimony of an. 363 
Of uiho are, 704 
Ambiguous, 704 
Of laws respecting equivocal, 705 
An equivocal. 705 

Must take his station in public prayers 
between the men and the women, 703 
Observing in other respects the customs of 
women, 705 

He must not appear naked before men or ; 
women, or travel along with either, except 
a relation, and he must be circumcised by 
a stave purchased for that purpose, 705 
Rules to be observed by him during a pil¬ 
grimage, 705 

Divorce or emancipation suspended upon the 
relation to an, 70.5 

His declaration of his sex is not admitted, 
706 

Rules to be observed in his interment, 706 
Rules of inheritance with respect to, 706 : 

Herf.tics— I 

Evidence of, 362 
I f t e b a —See Gifts. 


Hida Razaf.— See Punishment, 197 
Hidaee— 

Or mourning.— See Divorci 132 
Hides.—S ee Sale, 270 
Hidj Farz.—S ee Pilgrimage. 

Highway.— See Fines, 660 
Nuisances placed in.—See Fines, 660 
Hijr. —See Inhibition. 

Airbee, xxxi 

j Hire.—S ee Loans, Pawns. 

Definition of the terms used in, 489 
Chapter T. 

The usufruct and the, must be particularly 
specified, 490 
Objection. 490 
Reply, 490 

The, or recompense may consist of anything 
capable of being price, 490 
The exent of the usufruct may be defined 
by fixing a term. 490 

Or in hiring servants, &c., by specifying the 
work to be oerformed, 400 
Or by specification and pointed reference, 

490 

Chapter IT. 

Of the Time when the Hire may be Claimed , 

491 

Can only be claimed in virtue of an agree¬ 
ment, or in consequence of the end of the 
contract beine obtained, 491 
The tenant hecomes hound for the rent by a 
delivery of the house, &c.. to him, 491 
If it be not otherwise specified in the con¬ 
tract. rent may be demanded from day to 
day, 401 

Or the. of an animal (upon a journey) from 
stage to stage, 401 

A workman not entitled to anything until 
his work |>p finished. 4Q1 
Case of a bak^r hired to hake bread, 492 
And of a cook. 492 
And of a brick-maker. 492 
The article wrought upon mav he detained 
by the workman until he he paid his, 492 
And he is not responsible incase of accidents 
during such detention, 492 
If the work he of a nature not to produce 
any visible effect in the article, it cannot 
be detained. *02 

A workman, if the contract be restricted to 
his work, cannot employ sny other per¬ 
son, 493 

Case in which, from an unavoidable accident, 
the contract cannot be completely fulfilled. 
493 

Chapter III. 

Of things the Hire of which is Unlawful or 
otherwise ; and of Disputed Hire, 494 
A house or shop mav be hired without speci¬ 
fying the particular business to be carried 
on in it. 404 

Unless it be of a nature injurious to the 
building, 494 

In a lease of land the renter is entitled to 
the use of road and water, 494 
But the lease is not valid unless the use to 
which it is to he spplieci be.ipec'fied, 494 
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Hir* — continued . 

At the expiration of the lease the land must 
be restored in the original state, 494 
An absolute contract leaves the hirer at 
liberty to give the use to any person, 494 
But in a restricted contract, any deviation 
with respect to the use renders the hirer 
responsible for the article, 495 
Unless that be of a nature not liable to injury 
from such deviation, 495 
Or unless the deviation be not of a nature to 
injure the article, 495 

An excess in the use induces a proportionable 
responsibility incase of accident, 495 
A rider, taking up an additional rider, incurs 
responsibility for half the value of the 
smimal, 495 

A hired animal perishing from ill-usage sub¬ 
jects the hirer to responsibility, 496 
In the hire or loan of animals, responsibility 
is induced by any deviation from the pre¬ 
scribed journey, 496 

The change of a saddle for another of the same 
sort does not induce r sponsibility, 496 
Unless the weight be different, when respon- I 
sibility attaches in proportion to the excess, j 
49<> 

If the nature of the saddle be different; 
responsibility attaches in toto, 496 
A porter is not made responsible for any 
immaterial deviation from the prescribed 
roa4, 497 

Any injurious deviation from the prescribed 
culture of hired land induces a proportion- 
able responsibility, 497 

A tailor is responsible for deviating from his 
orders, 497 

Chapter IV. 

An invalid condition invalidates, 497 
But a proportionate, is in such a case due, to 
rhe extent of the specified, 497 
A contract indefinitely expressed closes at the 
expiration of the first term, 498 
Rules with respect to annual leases, 498 
Wages are due to keepers of baths and cup¬ 
pers, 498 

But there is no, for the covering of mares, 
499 

Nor for the performance of any religious 
duty, 499 

Nor for singing or lamentation, 499 
Of indefinite articles, 499 
Of a nurse, 500 

A contract of, stipulating that the recom¬ 
pense shall be paid from the article manu¬ 
factured or wrought upon is invalid, 501 
Partners do not owe, to each other with 
respect to their stock, 501 
Any uncertainty in terms invalidates the 
contract, 501 

A lease of hands is not invalidated, by stipu¬ 
lating a right to perform any act which 
does not leave lasting effects, 502 
A contract stipulating the recompence to 
consist of a similar usufruct is nugatory, 
502 

Objection, 502 
Reply* 502 * 

Oa*« of two partners, 502 


Hire — continued . 

Leafceofland is invalid, unless it specify the 
purpose to which the land is to be applied, 
503 

Responsibility does not attach from the cwsto 
mary use of an article, under an indefinite 
contract, 503 
Chapter V. 

Of Responsibility of a Hireling, 503 
Difference between common and particular 
hirelings, 503 

The article committed to a common hireling 
is a deposit, 503 

But he is responsible if it be destroyed in 
course of his work, 504 
A surgeon or farrier, acting agreeably to cus¬ 
tomary practice, is not responsible in case 
of accidents, 504 
i A particular hireling, 505 

Is not responsible for anything he loses or 
destroys, 505 
Chapter VI. 

Of Hire on one of two Conditions, 505 
The, is valid of a tradesmen, under an alter¬ 
native with respect to work, 505 
Or of an article under an alternative of 
another article, 505 
Or with respect to use, 505 
Case of a tradesman hired under an alterna¬ 
tive with respect to time, 500 
Case of, of a shop, under an alternative with 
respect to the business to be carried on in 
it, 506 

And of an animal under a condition with 
respect to the journey it is to perform, 506 
Or the load it is to carry, 506 
Chapter VII. 

O f the Hire of Slaves , 507 
A hired servant cannot be taken upon a 
journey, unless it be so stipulated in the 
contract, 507 

Wages paid to an inhibited slave, hired with¬ 
out the consent of his owner, cannot be 
resumed, 507 

'The usurper of a slave is not responsible for 
what the slave earns during the term of 
usurpation, 5 7 

Case of a slave hired for different terms, 508 
Case of a hired slav? absconding before the 
expiration of the term, 508 

Chapter VIII. 

Of Disputes between the Hirer and the Hire¬ 
ling :— 

In cases of dispute with a tradesman con¬ 
cerning the orders he has received, tke 
assertion of the employer must be credited, 

508 

And so also, if the dispute be with respect 
to wages, 509 
Chapter IX. 

Of the Dissolution of Contracts ef Hire 
A contract for the hire of a house is dissolved 
by a defect in it, 509 

Or by its falling to decay ; and the hife of 
land by its wells being dried up,—or of 
a mill by the mill-stream stopping, 509 
But if the mill-house be used, a propor¬ 
tionate rent is due, 510 
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Him— continued. 

A contract of, is dissolved by the death of 
one of the contracting parties being a 
principal, 510 

It admits a reserve of option, 510 
vt is dissolved by the occurrence of any 
sufficient pretext for dissolution, 510 
Circumstance which form a pretext for dis¬ 
solving contracts of, 510 
Miscellaneous Casts :— 

A hirer or borrower of land is not respon¬ 
sible for accidents in burning off the 
stubble, 512 

A tradesman may unite with another for a 
moiety of the, acquired upon the work, 
512 

Of a camel to carry a litter with two persons, 
ol2 

A sumpter camel may be loaded with other 
articles in proportion as the provisions he 
carries are consumed, 512 
Objection, 512 
Reply, 512 
Hireling— 

Responsibility of a, 503 
Hirer— 

And hireling, evidence of, 360 

Of an article or animal, responsibility of, 503 

Disputes between, 509 

Hissayed— 

(Stubble) may be burned on the ground, 512 
Hizanit, or Infant Education— 

Or care of infants,—See Divorce, 138 
Homogeneous Sales. —See Sirf Sales. 
Honey— 

Zakat due on, 17 
Hoodood or Punishment, 175 
Horned Cattle— 

Zakat of.—See Zakat, 5 
Horses.— See Zakat, 6 
Appropriation of, to pious uses, 234 
The flesh of, may not be eaten; 591 
House— 

Claims by two persons to, 421 
Acknowledgment regarding, 431 
What included in a sale of.— See Sale, 245 
Sale of, included fixtures, 248 
A porch, over a road, connected with, is not 
included in sale of, 294 
An avenue is not included in the purchase of 
an apartment of a, 294 
Privileges of a tenant with respect to, 344 
Claim of joint inheritance in a, 349 
Case of claim to a, 418 
Hire of a. 490, 494, 505, 510 
No act can be performed with respect to an 
under-storey of a, which may effect the 
buildings, 344 

Bequest of, to an infidel place of worship, 
695 

Bequest of an apartment in a, 681 
Bequest of the use of a, 692 
Ruinous.—See fines. 

Household goods— 

Not subject of shaffa, 558 
Partition of, 669 
House— 

Appropiated to charitable purposes, 235 
Rep^rs of, 235 


| House— continued. 

Gift of, 485 
Partition of, 570, 574 
Connected with land, 571 
Partition of the use of, 576 
Pawn or mortgage of, 636 
Hunting— 

Of Catching Game with Animals of the Hunting 
tribe, such as Dogs , Hawks , &c. t 623 
Rules for ascertaining whether a dog, &c., 
be duly trained, 624 

The invocation must be repeated (or, at least, 
must not be wifully omitted) at the time 
of letting ship the hound, &c., 624 
A, quadruped eating any part of the game 
renders it unlawful, 625 
Game caught by a hawk, after it has returned 
to its wild state, is not lawful, 625 
A dog does not render his game unlawful by 
taking its blood, 625 

Or by eating a piece of the flesh, cut off and 
thrown to him by the hunter, 625 
Case of a dog biting off a piece in the pursuit 
of his game, 625 

Game taken alive must be slain by Zabbah, 

625 

Provided it live long enough to admit of 
performing the ceremony, 626 
The game taken is lawful, although it be not 
the same that was intended by the hunter, 

626 

All the game caught by the dog, &c., under 
one invocation, is lawful. Rule for deter¬ 
mining this with respect to dogs, 626 
And hawks, 626 

Game is not lawful when caught by a hawk, 
&c.» independent of thcfuinter, 626 
It is requisite to its legality (when caught 
dead) that blood have been drawn off, 626 
Game is rendered unlawful by the conjuction 
of any cases of illegality in the catching 
of it, 626 

Game hunting down by any person not quali¬ 
fied to perform Zabba is unlawful, 627 
Game killed at a second catching of it, either 
by the same or a second dog is lawful, 627 
Of Shooting Game with an Arrow , 627 
Game slain by a hunter shooting. &c., at 
random, on hearing a noise, is lawful, 
provided the noise proceed from game. 627 
Game shot by an arrow aimed at another 
animal is lawful, 627 

Invocation must be made on the instant of 
shooting ; but if the animal be taken 
alive, it must still be slain by Zabbah, 627 
Game wounded, and afterwards found dead 
by the person who shot, is lawful, 627 
Unless he then discover another wound upon 
it, 627 

Game which, being shot, falls into water, or 
upon any building, See., before it reaches 
the ground, is unlawful, 628 
Rule with respect to water-fowl, 628 
Game slain by a bruise, without a wound, is 
not lawful, 628 

Case of cutting off the head of an animal. 
628 

A Magian, an apostate, or an idolater, are not 
qualified to kill game, 628 
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Case of game wounded by one person, and 
then slain by another, 628 
Case of game first wounded, and then killed 
by the same person, 629 
All animals may be hunted, 629 
Husband, —See Divorce.—Marriage. 

Where bound to maintain his wife, 140 
Has no authority over his wife further than 
respects the rights of marriage, 23 
Duties towards his wife with respect to co¬ 
habitation, 66 

Cannot carry divorced wife upon a journey, 
—See Divorce. 

Evidence of, concerning his wife, 360 
Acknowledgment of, 439 
Must cohabit equally with all his wives,— 
See Marriage, 66 

Husband and Wife. —See Divorce.—Dower, 
Marriage. 

Evidence of, 360 

Case of dispute between, concerning furni¬ 
ture, to whom adjudged.—See Claims, 413 

l. 


Ibbak— 

Or the absconding of slaves, 213 
Idiot —See Lunatic. — maniac. 

Imprecation not incumbent where a husband 
or wife an. 125 
Idiotism, or Lunacy— 

Degree of, requisite to render it absolute, 397 
Ignorance of the law— 

No man can plead, in Mussulman territory, 
71 

Ihram, 30, 603 
Ihsan, K3 
iHTIKAR, 605 

Ikhtiar,— See Divorce 87 
Ikhtiaree Zabbah, 587 
Ikrah— See Compulsion, 519 
Ikrar— 

Or acknowledgments.—See. Acknowl dg- 
mknts, 42/ 

Ijara —See Hire, 489 
iMaM Mohammed, xxvii 
Immediate Descent.— —See Assaba. — Asoobat. 
Immodest Pcrsons— 

Testimony of, 362 

Immovable Property (in iheritance)— 
Defintion of, 56/ 

Impotence.— See Divorce, 126 
Impercation.— See Divorce. 123 
In case of a husband accusing his wife of 
adultery, 123 
Laws of, 123 
Appeal of, 402 

Imprisonment por debt. —See Razee, duties 

c f, 338 
Indecorum— 

Evidence of persons guilty of, 362 
Infamous Witness, —See Witness. 
Infants.— See Zakat, 19.— Marriage. 

Zakat not due from, X 

Imprecation not incumbent where husband 
or wife are, 126 

Care of. —See>DiV 0 RCE, 138—Hizanit. 

Dower of, 141 


Infants— continued . 

Maintenance, 141 

Mother not required to suckle, 146 
Care of, in all cases committed to the mother 
or next natural relative, 138 
Bail entered into by, 219 
Female may oblige her guardian to contract 
her in marriage to her liking, 699 
Not subject to Zakat, I 
May be contracted in marriage by their guar¬ 
dians, 37 

Deeds of gift in favour of, 484 
May be appointed agent, 378 
Acknowledgment by, 428 
Inhibition upon, 524 
Right of shaffa in respect to, 664 
Partition of the property of, 568 
Acknowledgment of parentage with respect 
to, 439 

Contracts by, 525 

A Mokatib, a slave, a Zimmee, cannot act for 
an, daughter being a Musalima, 392 
So of an apostate, or infidel alien, 392 
Bequest by, is void, 673 

Infindpl— 

Marriage of an, couple not dissolved by their 
jointly embracing the faith, 63 
Unless it be a marriage within the prohibited 
degree, 63 

But if one of them only be converted a 
sparation takes place, 63 
Apostates are incapacitated from marrying, 
6 * 

If either the father or mother be Mussulman, 
their children are Mussulman, 64 
Or where one is of a superior order of, and 
the other of an inferior, their children are 
of a superior order, 64 

Upon the conversion of one of the parties, 
the magistrate is to require the other to 
embrace the faith, and must separate 
them in case of recusancy. 64 
Objection, 64 
Reply, 64 

And if the conversion of either happen in a 
foreign country, separation takes place 
upon the lapse of the woman’s term of 
probation, 63 

If the wife be an alien, she is not to observe 
her Edit, from separation in consequence of 
her husband’s conversion, 66 
The conversion of the husband of a Kitabeea 
does not occasion separation, 65 
Case of a convert removing from a foreign 
land into a Mussulam territory, 65 
A woman returning from a foreign to a 
Mussulman territory is at liberty to marry, 
66 

But if pregnant she must wait until her 
delivery, 66 

Cannot be an executor—See Wills. 

Infidelity.— See Sale, 259 
Declaration of, upon compulsion, 521 

Infirmities. —See Sale, 259 

Inheritance, —See Composition, 452 
Rule of, in the marriage of infants, 38 
Incidental ru'es respecting, I 38 , 145, 14 ^ 
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With respect to a missing person, 216 
Decree relative to, 347 
Acknowledgment in cases of, 440 
Rules with respect to hermaphrodites, 706 
Decrees of Kazee, relative to, 347 
Evidence relating to.—See Evidence, 368 
Heir may recover an article in possession of 
another by proving it to have been the 
property of his inheritee, or a loan or 
deposit from him, 360 
Inhibition— 

OfHijr, 624 
Definition of, 524 

Operates upon infants, slaves, and lunatics, 
524 

Whence purchase or sale by them requires 
the assent of their immediate superior, 
524 

Objection, 526 
Reply, 526 

But it operates upon them with respect to 
words only, not with respect to acts, 525 
Ail contracts or acknowledgments by an 
infant or lunatic are invalid, and so like* 
wise divorce or manumission pronounced 
by them, 525 

Or by their guardians on their behalf, 525 
They are responsible for destruction of pro¬ 
perty, 525 

Acknowledgment by a slave affects himself, 
not his master, and takes effect upon him 
on his becoming free, 525 
Or on the instant, if it induce punishment or 
retaliation, 626 

Divorce pronounced by him is valid, f>2<> 
Chapter IT. 

Inhibition from Weakness of mind, 52o 
With respect to a prodigal, 520 
May be imposed by one magistrate and re¬ 
moved by another, 526 
The property of a prodigal youth must be 
withheld from him until he attain twenty- 
five years of age, “27 

But a sale concluded by him after he attains 
maturity, and before, is valid, 527 
And he may grant manumission, 527 
Or Tadbeer, 528 

Or claim a child born of his female slave, 
528 

Or create his female slave Arn-Walid, inde¬ 
pendent of such claim, 528 
He may marry, 528 

Out of his property is paid Zakat ; and also 
maintenance to his parents, children, &c., 

528 

He cannot be prevented from performing 
pilgrimage, 529 

His bequests (to pious purposes) hold good, 

529 

There is no, upon a Fasik, 529 
People are liable to, from carelessness in 
their affairs, 529 

Of the Time of obtaining Puberty, 529 
The puberty of a boy is established by cir¬ 
cumstances, or upon his attaining eighteen 
y«s of age ;—and that of a girl, by cir¬ 
cumstances, or upon her attaining seventeen 
years qf sge, 529 


! Inhibition —continued 
! Chapter III 

1 Inhibition on account of Debt, 530 
A debtor is not liable to, 530 
Nor can his property be made the subject of 
any transaction, 530 
But he may be imprisoned, 530 
If he be possessed of money of the same 
| denomination as his debt, the Kazee may 
make payment with it ; or, if the species be 
different, he may sell it for this purpose, 530 
Rules in selling of a debtor's property, 531 
Acknowledgments by a debtor are not bind¬ 
ing on him until his debts be paid, 531 
A debtor (being poor) gets a subsistence out 
of his property ; and also hit wives, 
children, and uterine kindred, 531 
1 A debtor, on pleading poverty, is imprisoned, 

sn 

General rules with respect to him whilst in 
prison, 531 

After liberation, the creditors are at liberty 
to pursue him, 532 

And have an option, if he prefer continuing 
in prison, 532 

A male creditor cannot pursue his female 
debtor, 532 

Case of a purchased articje being in the 
debtor's hands upon his failure, 532 
Objection, 533 
Reply, 533 

j Inneen,— See Divorce, 126 
Insects— 

Cannot lawfully be eaten, 591 
Insolvency— 

Of a debtor established by judicial decree, 2 
Insolvent Debtor— 

Bequest by, is void, 673 
Inspection. --See Sale. 

Institutes— 

Definition of seyir, 205 
Intercoorce between the .Sexes — 

Rules concerning, 598 
Introductory Address, iv 
Intoxicating Drinks, —See Punishment, 195 
Invalid Sales— 

Laws of, —See Sale, 275 
Inv estiture— 

By loan, 478 
By gift, 4S2 
By hire, 490 

Invocation.— See Hunting, .*88, 624 
In slaying animals for food, 588 
Iron— 

Always sold by weight, 289 
Ismut MAWSIMA. 

IsriDANIT— 

Definition of, 466 

Istih Rak.— See Claims of Right, 

Istsina— 

j Definition of, 309 
j Istibra— See Abominations 60 
' Ittak— 

! Or manumission of slaves, 150* 
j Ittikaf, xxxvii 
[ Ittakit.—S eeWiLi.A. 

j IWAN— 
j What, 155 note 
IZTIRAREE ZaBBaH, 537 
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Jaheez, 413 
Iama Kabeer, xxviii 
ama Saoheer, xxviii 

AR MDLASICK— 

Entitled to shaffa, 549 
Jazeeat— 

Defined, 68 
bed Drims, 432 

EW— 

Form of administering an oath to, 408 
Janayat.— See Offences against the Person, 
569 

Jewels.— See Partition, 560 
Sale of, 

Jirb, 203 

Joint Agents,— See Agency, 301 
Joint Inheritance— 

Claim of, 349 
Trustees, 357 
Judge. —See Kazee 
udical Decisions, 344 

udicial Letters from one Kazbe to An* 1 
other. Cases relative to, 344 
Judicial Regulations blended with Reli* 4 
GION, 12 

K, 

Kaba, xxxvii, xxxiii : 318 
Kabala, xxxvii, xxxiii ; 318 
A term for bail bonds, 31.x 
Kabala, xxxvii 
Kafaka— 

Or expiation, 150, 153 
Kafai.it —See Hail, 317 
KAFALlT-hEVDlRK, 321 

KAFfT.or ^QUALITY— 

Definition of. 39 

Kafeel-bf*i,-Diric. —See Saie, 327 
Kapeez 243 
Kafeez Tehan— 

Definition of, 501 
Karz and Areiat— 

Two kind* cf loan, difference between, 289, 
480 

Kazee— 

Duties of, 334 

Must posses* the qualifications of a witness, 
834 

Dots not forfeit office by misconduct, 3J4 
A Mooftee must be a person of good cha¬ 
racter, 334 

An ignorant person may be appointed, 334 
It is the duty of the sovereign to appoint a 
fit person to that office, 335 
One may be appointed who has a confidence 
in his own abilities, 335 
But not one who is dubious of himself, 335 
The appointment, must not be solicited or 
coveted, 333 

On appointment, must take possession of all 
the records appertaining to his office, 336 ' 
Through his Ameens he must investigate the 
nature of them, 336 


And also concerning deposits of contested 
property, 336 

He must execute his duty in a mosque, or 
other public place, 337 • 

Or in his own house, 337 
And must be accompanied by his usual asso¬ 
ciates, 337 

He must not accept of any presents, except 
from relations or intimate friends, 337 
Nor of any feast or enterta nment, 337 
He must attend funerals, and visit the sick, 
387 

Precautions requisite in his general conduct 
and behaviour, 337 

And in his conduct towards witness in 
court or whilst giving evidence, 338 
He must not give judgment at a time when 
his understanding is not perfectly clear anti 
unbiassed, 338 

Of Imprisonment , 338 
Rules in imprisonment for debt, 338 
In an award of debt, the defendant must he 
imprisoned immediately on neglecting to 
comply with the decree, provided it be in¬ 
curred for an equivalent, or by a contract of 
marriage, 338 

And also in every other instance, if th- 
creditor prove his capacity to discharge it, 

338 

Case of a wife suing for her maintainsnoe, 

339 

Objection, 339 
Reply, 339 

Case of acknowledgement of de*ht. .130 
A husband may be Imprisoned for tin* main¬ 
tenance of his wife, hut a father cannot be 
imprisoned at the suit of his won, 3*9 

Chapter II. 

Of Letters from one Kazee to Another, 340 
Letters authenticated by evidence are admis¬ 
sible in cases of property, 340 
Difference between a record and a Razee's 
letter, 340 

A letter is transmissible only on certain con¬ 
ditions, 340 

The testimony requisite to authenticate it, 

340 

The contents must be previously explained 
to the authenticating witnesses, 540 
It must not be received but in prestnee of 
the defendant, 341 

Forms to be observed in the reception of 
it, 34J 

It is rendered void by the death or dismis¬ 
sal of the writer in the interim, 341 
Or (unless generally addressed) by the death 
or dismissal of him to whom it is trans¬ 
mitted, 341 

It is not admiisible in cases of punishment 
or retaliation, 341 

A woman may execute the office i^f Kazee in 
all cases of property, 341 
A Kazee is not at liberty to appoint a dsputv 
without the authority of the Imam, 341 


343 

Kazbe— continued. 

And must inquire and decide concerning 
prisoners confined upon any legal claim, 
• 336 
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But the decrees of the deputy, passed in his 
presence or with his approabation, are valid, 
342 

If he appoint a deputy by authority, he i 
cannot afterwards dismiss him, 342 
He must maintain and enforce the equal 
-decrees of every other Kazee, 342 
His determination in a doubtful case is valid,! 
although it be repugnant to the tenets 
of his sect, 342 

An article decreed unlawful, upon evidence, ; 
continues so, although the evidence prove 
false, 342 

A decree cannot be passed against an absen¬ 
tee but in presence of his representative, 
342 

Nor against one who first opposes the claims 
and then disappears, 343 
The, may lend the property of orphans, 343 
Chapter III. 

Of Arbitration, 343 

An abritator must possess the qualities 
essential to a, 343 

He must not be a slave, an infidel, a slan¬ 
derer, or an infant, 343 
But he may be an unjust man, 343 
Either party may retract from the abitra- 
tion before the award, 3*3 
On a reference to the, he must give effect to 
the award, if approved, *43 
Reference to an arbitrator is invalid in cases 
of punishment or retaliaticn, 343 
An arbitrator’s award of a fineagamst the 
tribe of an offender is of no effect, 344 
Nor against the offender himself, unless he 
acknowledge the offence, 344 
He may examine witnesses, 344 
The parties acknowledging an arbitrator's 
decree cannot afterwards retract from it, 
344 

Any award passed in favour of n parent, 
child, or wife, is null, 344 
Joint arbitrators must act conjunctively, 344 
Miscellaneous Cases relative to Judicial Deci¬ 
sion 

No act can be performed with respect to the 
under storey of a house which may any 
way affect the building, 344 
A passage cannot be made into a private 
lane, 344 

An^mdefinite claim may be compounded, | 

Case of a claim founded on gift or purchase, 
345 y 

If the purchase of a female slave be denied . 
by a purchaser, the master may cohabit 
with her, 345 
Objection, 346 
Reply, 345 

In the respect of money, the declaration of 
the receiver must be credited with respect 
to the quality, 345 

A creditor denying his debtor’s acknowledg¬ 
ment cannot afterwards substantiate his 
claim but by proof, or the debtor's verifica¬ 
tion, 366 


Kazee— continued. 

In a claim for debt, the evidence of the 
debtor, proving a discharge, must be cre¬ 
dited, 346 

Case of a disputed purchase of defective 
slave, 346 

A deed suspended, in its effect, upon the will 
of God is null, 347 
Chapter IV 

Of the Decrees of a Kazee relative to Inheri¬ 
tance. 

Case of the widow of a Christian claiming 
her inheritance after having embraced the 
faith, 347 

Case of the Christian widow of a Mussul¬ 
man claiming under the same circum¬ 
stances, 347 

A trustee, on the decease of his principal, 
must pay the deposit to whomsoever he 
acknowledges as heir, 347 
In the division of an estate, the, must not 
demand any security from the heirs or 
creditors on behalf of those who may he 
absent, 348 

In the joint inheritance of a property held 
by a third person, the present heir receives 
his share, but no security is required on 
behalf of him who is absent, 349 
Objection, 349 
Reply, 349 

An alms-gift of Mai includes all property 
subject to Zakat, 349 
Case of an alms-gift of milk, 350 
The acts of an executor are valid, without 
anv formal notification of his appointment, 
350 

An agent's appointment may be established 
by any casual information, 3.10 
! But his dismissal cannot be established un* 

: less duly attested, 351 

A Kazee or his Ameen are not liable for any 
| loss which may be incurred to the pre- 
| judice of another in selling an aitide to 
I satisfy creditors, 351 

If the loss be incurred by an executor acting 
under the Kazee’s orders, the executor is 
| indemnified by the credi ors, 351 

A man infant heir stands in the same pre¬ 
dicament with a creditor in this particu¬ 
lar, 352 

Any person may execute a punishment by 
the Kazee’s directions, 352 
Case of a disputed decree after a Kazee’s dis¬ 
missal from his office, 352 
Allowance of to be paid from public treasury, 
609 

Keraheeat —See Abominations, 594 
Kerat— 

The twenty-forth part of an ounce, 10 
Kessmat —See Partition 
Khalwat Saheeb.— See Marriage, 45 
Khalif. —See Sovereign Prince. 

Khamr, 618 
Khams— 

Levied in Zakat, 14 
Khasaf, xxix 
Khasoomat, 392 
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Khatn— 

Definition of, 689 
Bequests to, 689 
Khazee.— -See Kazee. 

Khetabea— 

Tribe of, 362 

Khiar- AL-SHiRT-See OptionalConditions,248 
Khiar-alTayeen — Se; Option of Determi¬ 
nation. 

Khiar-al-Rooyat.— See Option of Inspection 
Khiar-al-Kabool -See Option of Acceptance 
KHiAR-AL-MAjLis.-See Option of the meeting 
Khilas, 32y 

Khirajee Lands —See Tribute. 

Law respecting, 204 
Khoola— 

Laws of, 112 

The right to water cannot be given as a 
consideration for, 618 
Khoolteen, a Species of Drink, 631 
Khoonsa Mooshkil, 704 
Kids —See Zakat. 

Killing— See Vows, 172 
Kine— 

The laws of Zakat respecting, 5 
Kinsman— 

Gift to, 486 
Will in favour of, 689 
Kiran— 

In pilgrimage, 329 

Kissm or Partition. —See Marriage. 

Kissmat — See Partition. 

KiTABAT.-See Bail, 331-Mokatibs.— Ransom. 
Contracts of 

Kitabbes. —See Marriage, 30 
Kitab Hookmee, 340 
Koor, 305 

Kosla,— See Divorce, 112 
Koran— 

The foundation of the law, xv 
Who the author, xv 
Teachers of, 499 
Kulma— 

The Mussulmans creed, 15 

L 


Laan— 

Imprecation in divorce, Rules of.—See 
Divorce, 103, 123 

Where husband denies the parentage of a 
child.—See Divorce, 136 
Oath cannot be exacted from defendant in 
claims of, 402 
Labour— 

Copartnership in profits of, 454 
Lakeets, or Foundlings, 206 
Lamentation— 

There is no hire due for, 499 
Lands.— See Waste Lands Cultivation, 610 
Product of, in what cases subject to tithes, 16 
Continue liable to the original impost in all 
transactions of property, 18 
Appendages to, in a sale, 294 
Cases of claim to, 400 
Loan of, 481 
Gift of, 486 
Usurpation of, 535 
Lease or hire of, 400 


lands— continued. 

Claims to, 420 
Sale of, includes trees, 245 
But not corn growing, 245 
Seed sown in, not included in sale of, 246 
May be borrowed for purpose of building, 
480 

When may be resumed, 481 
Cultivation of Waite Lands, 609 
Definition of Mawat, 609 
And description of the land so termed, 610 
The cultivation of waste, invests the culti¬ 
vator with a property in them, 610 
Tithe only is due form, so cultivated, unless 
it be moist ned with tribute water, 610 
In the cultivation of the circumjacent 
grounds, a road must be left to it, 610 
A Zimmee acquires a property in the, he 
cultivates, as well as a Mussulman, 610 
If the, be not cultivated for three years 
after it is marked off, it may be transferred 
by the Imam 610 
Manner of marking off waste, 6ll 
cultivation is established by digging and 
watering the ground, 611 
Enclosing it, or sowing it with seed, 611 
It must not be practised on the borders of, 
already cultivated, 611 

A space is appropriated to wells dug in waste, 
611 

Within the limits of which no other person 
is entitled to dig, 612 

Or if any do so he is responsible for such 
accidents as it may occasion, 612 
A space is also appropriated to a watercourse, 

612 

Or to a tree planted in waste, 612 
The deserted beds of rivers must not be 
Cultivated, 612 

A space is not allowed to an aqueduct running 
through another's, without proof of prior 
right, 612 

Differences of opinion concerning aqueducts, 
613 


Of Waters, 613 

All people have a right to drink from a well 
canal, or reservoir ; and also cattle, 613 
Unless there be other water at a little distance. 


614 


Water may also be carried away for the pur¬ 
pose of ablution, 614 
Or for watering trees or parterres, 614 
Of pigging and Clearing Rivers, 615 
Rivers are of three descriptions, 615 
Great public rivers must be cleared and 
repaired at the expense of the public 
treasury, 615 

Or by a general contribution of labour, 615 
And approoriated rivers at the expense of 
the proprietors, 615 
Objection, 615 
Reply, 615 

Rules with respect to drains, watercourses, 
&c , 616 

Of Claims of Shirk ; and of Disputes and 
particular Privileges with respect to it, 
616 


| A right to water may exist independent of 
l the ground, 616 ' 
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Lands— con tinued. 

No person can alter or obstruct the course of 
water running through his ground, 616 
In case of disputes, a distribution of the 
right to water must be made, 616 
A rivulet must not be dammed up for the 
convenience of one partner, without the ' 
consent of the others, 617 
One partner in a rivulet cannot dig a trench j 
or erect a mill upon it without the general 
consent, 617 

Nor construct a water engine or a bridge, 
617 

One partner eannot alter the mode of par¬ 
tition without the others' consent, 617 
Or increase the number of openings through 
which he receives his share, 617 
Or convey his share into, not entitled to 
receive it, 617 
Or through such, into those that are entitled, i 

617 

Neither can he shut up any of the water- ! 
vents, 617 | 

Or adopt a partition by rotatirn, 618 | 

A right to water cannot be assigned as dower, ; 

618 I 

Or given as a consideration for Khoola, 618 j 

Or in composition for a claim, 618 
Or sold (without ground) to discharge the 
debts of a defunct :—(mode to be pursued 
in this last instance), 618 
Any accident from the use of the water does i 
not induce responsibility, 618 
Land Tax.—S ee Trisuts. 

Lane (a Private)— 

Restrictions with respect to, 346 
Lapidation.— See Punishment*. 

Larceny. —See Sahara, 205 
Laws op the Mohammedans, xv 
Lawsuit, agency for the management of, 377 
Lease— 

Of house invalid, unless it specify the pur¬ 
pose to which the land is to bt applied, 

^03 

Of grass upon a common, 269 
A plea of, defeat a claim, 410 
Term of an indefinite, 401 
Annual, 498 
Dissolution of, 509 
Legacy. —See Wills. 

In money, payment of, t, 9 
(Joint) distribution of, 680 
Legality— 

Four gradations from, to illegality, 591 
Legatee,—S ee Wills 
Becomes proprietor of legacy by acceptance 
of it, 673 

His heirs succeed to the legacy in the event 
of his death, 701 
Legatee, Joint— 

Testimony of, 363 
Rules concerning, 680 
Lessor and Lessee— 

Caw of dispute between, concerning rent, 
412 

Levying of Fines, 676 
Lirerty— 

Ip divorce, 89 

Tvetffatioa ef, ft* tire wife, 89 


Lire Grants — See Gifts, 489 
Liquors— 

Prohibited, 618 

There are four prohibited liquors, 618 
Khamr is unlawful in any quantity, 619 
Is filth, in an extreme, 619 
And cannot constitute property with a Mus¬ 
sulman, 619 

Nor be employed in the discharge of his 
debts, 619 

Or used by him, 619 

And the drinking of which, in any quantity 
induces punishment, 619 
Or used by him, 619 
Unless it be boiled, ol9 
But it may be converted into vinegar ,6H9 
Bazik (the boiled juice of the grape), termed 
(when boiled away to one half) Monissaf, 
619 

Sikker (an infusion of dates), 620 
Wookoo Zabeeb (an infusion of raisins), 620 
The last three are not so illegal as Khamr, 620 
They may be held legal, without incurring 
a charge of infidelity, 620 
And may be drank (so as not to intoxicate) 
without punishment, 620 
They may also be sold, and are a subject of 
responsibility, 620 
But they must not be used, 620 
Khoolteen (a mixture of the infusion of dates 
and raisins) may be drunk, 621 
Produced by means of honey and grain are 
lawful, 621 

But any person drinking them to intoxication, 
incurs punishment, 621 
Mosiliis (grape-juice boiled down to a third) 
is lawful, 621 

General rule with respect to it, 621 
Rule in the boiling of unpressed grapes, 622 
Or grapes mixed with dates, 622 
Having once acquired a spirit is not ren¬ 
dered lawful by boiling, 622 
Rule with respect to the use of vessels, 622 
Vinegar mav be made from Khamr, 622 
And the vessel in which it is so made becomes 
pure, 622 

Rules with respect to the dregs of Khamr, 
622 

| An injection of Khamr is unlawful, but not 
punishable, 623 

And so likewise a mixture of it in viands, 
623 

Of boiling the juice of grapes , 6 23 
There are three general principles to be eb- 
served upon this subject, 623 

Litigation — 

Agents for—See Agency, 398 
Rules in commencement of a, 893 
Between buyer and seller, 394 

Loan— 

Agent cannot be appointed to receive, 879 

Loans— 

Or Areeat, 478 

Definition of Areeat. and th« nature of an u«« 
granted in a loan, 478 
Forms under which it is granted, 478 

The lender may resumq it aft fUssnee, 478 
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Loans— continued . 

The borrower is not responsible for the loss 
of it, unless he trangress respecting it, 
478 

He cannot let it out to hire, 479 
Or if he let it he becomes responsible, 479 
He may lend it to another person unless this 
subject it to be differently affected, 479 
Objection, 479 
Reply, 479 

Of money, &c., as opposed to, of specific 
property, 480 

Land may be borrowed for the purpose of 
building or plantations, but the lender is 
at liberty to resume it, 480 
Land borrowed for the purpose of tillage 
cannot be resumed until the crop be reaped 
from it, 481 

The borrower must repay the charges attend¬ 
ing the restoration of a loan, 481 
In restoring an annual borrowed, it suffices 
that it be returned to the owner’s stable, 
481 

And in restoring a slave, that he be returned 
to his master's house, 481 
It suffices to return the loan by a slave or a 
servant either of the borrower or lender, 
481 

If it be returned by a stranger, the borrower 
is responsible, 482 

Terms in which a contract of, with respect 
to land, must be expressed, 482 
Lookta, or Trove Property, 15-See Troves, 
208 

Loss— 

Under a Mozaribat contract, 465 
Of a loan, 478 
Lots— 

Drawing of, in partition, 571 
Lunatic— 

Contracts by, 525 
Not subject to Zakat, 1 
Lunacy, —See Sale, 259 


M 


Mabsoot, xxviii 

Mafkood. —See Missing Persons. 
Magistrate .—See Kazee. 

May contract infants in marriage in a absence 
of natural guardian, 39 
Cannot issue a decree affecting absentee, 144 
Conduct of, towards women, 598 
Magpies— 

Flesh of unlawful, 591 
Maintenance.—S ee Divorce, 140 
Father must provide, for his infant children, 

146 

Difference of religion makes no difference as 
to the obligations of furnishing to wife, a 
child, 146 

Of children incumbent upon father only, 
where they have no independent property, 

147 f 

A man must provide for his indigent parents, 
147 


Maintenance— continued . 

Difference of religion forbids the obligation 
of any relation except a wife, parent, or 
children, 147 

Unless they are aliens, 147 
Christian and Mussulman brother are not 
obliged to maintain each other, 147 
Of parent is exclusively incumbent on the 
child, 147 

To other relations besides the wife, parents, 
or children, 147 

A father and mother must provide, to adult 
daughters (and also to their adult sons) 
who are disabled in proportion to their 
respective claims of inheritance, 148 
Sisters must furnish, to an indigent brother 
in the same proportion, 148 
A poor man is not required to support his 
relations, except his wife or infant chil¬ 
dren, 148 

Definition of the term rich, 148 
To parents of an absentee may be decreed out 
of his effects, 149 

They may take their, out of his effects ; but 
a trustee cannot provide it in that manner 
without a decree, 149 
Of slave incumbent on their owner, 149 
Arrears not due on a decreed, 149 
Unless where it is decreed to be provided 
upon the absentee's credit 149 
Case of a wife suing for, 339 
Husband may be imprisoned for, 339 
Mahayat.or Partition of UsuFRUCT.^See Par¬ 
tition, 576 
Mahjoor, 378 
Majboob.— See Eunuch. 

Majlis, 38 
Majoosees— 

Marriage with, 30 
Majkitz.— See Puberty. 

Makamat, xxix 
Makar, 4ll 
Makrooh, 594 
Mal— 

Almsgift of, includes all property subject to 
Zakat, 349 
Mal Zaminee, 318 
Malik Bin Ans, xxiii 
Mamelat, 584 
Man, 121 

Manager— See Mozaribat, 457 
Of Mozaribat stock rules respecting, 454 
Dismissal of, 464 

Acts which may be performed by, 465 
Manazil Mola Zika, 570 
Manazil Mootbayena, 570 

Manzil —See Sale, 294 

Maniacs. — See Idiot, Lunatic. 

Zakat not due from, 1 
Manumission. —See Slaves, 150 

Mares— 

No hire for covering of, 499 ^ 

Milk possessed of an intoxicating quality, 195 
Mareez, 324 
Markets— 

Rules concerning, 606 
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Marriage- 
Vows in.—Sec Vows, 169 
A female slave may be continued in, by the 
purchaser, without his taking possession of 
her, 311 

An oath cannot be exacted from defendant re¬ 
specting, 40 2 

Claim of, may be compounded, 445 
Definition, 25 
Chapter I. 

Forms under which, may be contracted, 25 
Must be contracted in the presence of wit¬ 
nesses, 26 

Qualification of a witness, 26 
Persons may witness a, whose testimony would 
not b* received in other cases, 26 f 

Infidels may witness the, of an infidel women I 

27 

The negotiator of the, contract may also in 
certain cases be a witness to it, 27 

Of the prohibited Degrees; that is to say, of 
Women whom it is Lawful to Marry, and 
of those with whom Marriage is Unlaw- 
jut, 27 

It is unlawful to marry a mother, or a grand¬ 
mother, 27 

A daughter or a grand-daughter, 27 
A sister, a niece, or an aunt, 27 
Or a mother-in-law, 27 
Ora step-daughter, 27 

Or a step-mother, or a step-grandmother, 28 
Or a daughter-in-law, or grand-daughter-in- 
law, 28 

Or a nurse, or a foster-sister, 28 
Or two-sisters, 28 
Case of two sisters, 28 
Another case of two-sisters, 28 
A man may not marry an aunt and niece, 29 
Or two women related within the prohibited 
degrees, 29 

A man may not marry a woman and her step¬ 
daughter, 29 

Cases which induce illegality, 29 
A man may not marry the sister of his repu¬ 
diated wife during her edit, 30 
With slaves, 50 
With Kelebas, 30 
With M'ljoosees, 30 
With Pagans, 30 
With Sabeans, j 0 
During pilgiimage, 30 
Mussulmans may marry female slaves, 31 
A man already married to a free woman can¬ 
not marry a slave, 31 

But a man married to a slave may marry a 
free woman, 31 

Four wives allowed to freemen, 31 
Two to slaves, 31 

A man having the full number of wives 
allowed, cannot marry during the edit of 
one of them, 32 

He may marry a woman pregnant by whore¬ 
dom, 32 

But ‘not a captive taken in that state, 32 
He cannot contract his Am-Walid (being 
pregnant) to another, 32 
Objection, 32 

typiy.32 


Marriage — continued. 

But he may so contract his enjoyed female 
slave, 32 

An usufructuary, is void, 33 
And so also a temporary, 33 
Case of a double, by one contract, 33 
Case of a, by a judicial decree, 33 
Chapter II. 

Of Guardianship and Equality, 34 
An adult female may engage in the contract 
without her guardian's consent, 34 
Unless the matchbe unequal, 34 
An adult virgin cannot be married against 
her will, 34 

Tokens of consent from a virgin, 35 
Tokens of consent from biyeeba, 35 
Case under which a woman is still considered 
as a virgin, in respect to the tokens of con¬ 
sent, 35 

Case of allegation and denial, 36 
Infants may be contrated by their guardians, 

.*6 

Case in which the marriage of infants con¬ 
tinues binding on infants, 37 
Case which admits and option of acquiescence 
after puberty, 37 

Tokens of acquiescence after puberty, 37 
Circumstances which annul the right of 
option, 37 

Degree of the continuance of a right of 
option after maturity, 38 
Separation in consequence of option is not 
divorce, 38 

; Rule of inheritance in case of the, of in* 

| fants, 38 

Persons incapable of acting as guardians in, 

1 38 

Maternal relations may act in defect of the 
| paternal 38 

■ Or the Mawla of an infant female slave, 39 
! Or the Magistrate in default of natural guar- 
j dian, 39 

Or the nearest guardian present in the absence 
of others, 39 

The guardianship over a lunatic rests with 
her son, 39 

Of Kafat or, Equality, 39 

Definition of, 39 
Equality necessary in, 40 
In point of tribe or family, 40 
In point of religion, 40 
In point of freedom, 40 
In point of character, 40 
In point of fortune, 40 
And in point of profession, 41 
Case of a woman contracting herself on an 
inadequate dower, 41 

Case of a father contracting his infant child 
on a disproportionate dower, 4L 
A father may contract his infant child to a 
slave, 41 

Of a power of Agency to contract , 42 
Agents in, and their powers, 42 
Cases of a contract executed by an unautho¬ 
rized person, 42 

Cases of the matrimonial agenf exceeding or 
acting contrary to hit commission! 43 
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Marriage— continued. 

Chapter III. 

Of the Mihr, or Dower 44—See Dower 
without a dower is valid, 44 
Ten Dirms the lowest legal dower, 44 
Case of a dower of ten Dirms, 44 
Wife entitled to her whole dower upon the 
consummation of the, or the death of her 
husband, 44 

And to one-half upon divorce before consum¬ 
mation, 44 
Objection, 44 
Reply, 44 

Where no dower is stipulated in the contract, 
the wife receives her proper dower, 44 
Or a present, in case of divorce before con¬ 
summation, 45 

Case of a dower specified after, 45 
Case of an addition made to the dower after, 
46 

A wife may remit the whole dower, 45 
Case of Khalwat-Saheeh, or retirement, 45 
Circumstances in which retirement does not 
imply consummation, 46 
Exception, 46 

Case of retirement of an eunuch, 46 
Cases in which the present to wife is 
laudable or incumbent, 46 
Case of a reciprocal bargain between two con¬ 
tractors, 4/ 

Case of marriage on a condition of service 
from the husband, 47 

Cases of a wife remitting or returning the 
dower to her husband, either wholly or in 
part, 48 

The same when the dower consists of effects, 
49 

Cases of stipulation on behalf of the wife, 
49 

Case of a dower consisting of property un¬ 
identified, 50 
Or underscribed, 60 
Objection, 51 
Reply, 5 1 

Case of a dower consisting of unlawful ar¬ 
ticles, 51 

Cases of false assignment, 51 
A woman is not entitled to any dower under 
an invalid, dissolved before consummation, 
52 

But in case of consummation, she is entitled 
to her proper dower, not exceeding what 
is specified in the contract, 53 
And she must observe an Edit after separa¬ 
tion, 53 

A child born in an illegal, is of established 
descent, 53 

Rate of the Mihr-Misl, or proper dower, 53 
A woman’s guardian may become surety for 
her dower, 54 
Objection, 54 
Reply, 54 

A woman may resist consummation until she 
be paid the prompt proportion of her 
dower, 54 

Unless the whole dower it deferrable, 54 
She may also resist the repetition of the con¬ 
nexion after ’consummation in the like 

•ircumitanoes, 54 


Mv^riaoe— continued. 

But she is, notwithstanding, entitled to her 
subsistence, 54 

The husband attains full power over his 
wife upon payment of dower, 65 
Cases of dispute between the parties con¬ 
cerning the amount of dower, 55 
Or between one of the parties and the heirs 
of the other. 56 

Or between the heirs of both parties, 56 
The heirs of a deceased may take the amount 
of the specified out of the deceased hus¬ 
band's property, 56 

Case of a dispute concerning articles sent by 
a husband to his wife, 56 
Of the dower of infidel subjects and of 
aliens, where none has been stipulated, or 
where it consists of carrion, 57 
Of the dower of infidel subjects where it 
consists of wine or pork, 57 
Chapter IV. 

Of Slaves :— 

Slaves cannot marry without the consent of 
their proprietors, 58 
Nor Morkatibs, 58 

Although such may contract their own female 
slaves in, 58 

Nor Mokatibs, although they have the same 
privilege, 58 

A slave may be sold for discharge of his 
wife’s dower, 58 

A Modabbir, or Mokatib, are to discharge it 
by labour, 58 

How far a master's desiring his slave to 
divorce his wife, is an argument to his 
assent to the slave’s, 59 
Obligation of dower in case invalid mar¬ 
riage, contracted by a slave at the desire of 
his owner, 59 

Case of an indebted Mazoon contracted in, 
by his owner, 59 
Objection, 59 
Reply. 59 

Master may withhold permission from his 
female slave to dwell in the house of her 
husband, 59 

And if he so permit, her husband must sup¬ 
port her, but not otherwise, 60 
An owner slaying his female slave before 
consummation, has no claim to her dower, 

60 

The dower of a free woman is due, although 
she kill herself before consummation, 60 
A female slave, upon obtaining her free¬ 
dom, has a right to annul the marriage 
contract, where it was executed with her 
owner's consent, 61 
But not otherwise, 61 

Case of a man marrying a female slave with¬ 
out her owner’s consent, 61 « 

Case of a father cohabiting with the slave of 
his son, 62 

Of a son contracting his female slave in, ta 
his father, 62 * 

The, of a free woman with a slave is an¬ 
nulled by her procuring his emancipation, 

62 . 

Objection, 63 
Reply, 63 
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Marriage— continued. 

Chapter V. 

Of Marriage of infidels :—. 

Of infidel couple not dissolved by their 
jointly embracing the faith, 63 
Unless it be within the prohibited degrees, 
63 

But if one of them only be converted, a 
separation takes place, 63 
Apostates are incapacitated from, 64 
If either the father or mother be Mussulman, 
their children are Mussulmans, 64 
Or where one is of superior order of 
infidels, and the other of an inferior, their 
children are of the superior order, 64 
Upon the conversion of one of the parties 
the magistrate is to require the othf r to 
embrace the faith, and must separate them 
in case of recusancy, 64 
Obj ction, 64 
Reply, 64 

If the conversion of either happen in a 
foreign country separation takes place 
upon the lapse of the woman's term of 
probation, 65 

If the wife be an alien, she is not to observe 
an Edit from separation, in consequence of 
Ye r husband’s conversion, 65 
The conversion of husband of a Kitabeea 
does not occasion separation, 65 
Case of a convert removing from a foreign 
land into a Mussulman territory, 65 
A woman retiring from a foreign a Mussul¬ 
man country, is at liberty to marry, 66 
But if pregnant, she must wait her delivery, 
66 

In the case of apostasy, separation takes 
place without divorce, 66 
If man and wife apostatize together, their 
marriage continues, 66 
Chapter VI. 

Of Kissm , ot Partition :— 

A man must cohabit equally with all his 
wives, 66 

But the mode of partition is left to him¬ 
self, 67 

Where the wives are of different rank or 
degree, partition must be adjusted accord¬ 
ingly, 67 

Is not incumbent whilst the husband is on 
a journey, 67 

Retraction of evidence to a, 374 
Marriage Feast— 

Invitation to, must be accepted, 596 
Marriage Settlement.— See Dower, 1 

Marsha.— See Vows, 171 
Masheeat, or Will.— See Divorce, 91 
Masjid al-hiram, xxxviii 
Masnad, xxiii 
Master— * 

Evidence of, in favour of a slave, 361 
Master and Servant.— See Hire. 

Mata —See Zakat, 

MatA9’, 33 

Maternal Brothers and Sisters— 

Relations may act as guardians, 38 
Maturity— 

Tpne of attaining.—See Full Age, Puberty, 
MawakIl, 670 


Mawalat.— See Willa, 437 
Mawalee, 40 
Mawat, 609 

Mawla.— See Marriage. 39 
Mawla-aspal, 517 
Maw_a-aila, 417 
Mawla Mawalat, 417 
Mawlas, —See Wills, 692 
Mawcin, 499 

Mazoon. —See Marriage, 59 
Mazoon.— See Zakat, 14 
Meal— 

Purchase and sale of, 291 
Cannot be sold for wheat,—See Sale —291 
Flour may not be sold for, 292 
Measurers— 

The seller must defray expenses of.—See 
Sale, 243 

Measuring and Weighing— 

In purchase and sale, 286 
Mecca— 

Rules concerning houses in, 607 
Mehrab, xxxvi 
Melons, 262 
Men— 

To observe a modest decorum towards each 
other, 603 

Merchandise.— See Zakat. 

Proportion of Zakat levied upon, 12 
Midwife— 

Evidence of, establishes birth, 426 
Mihr, or Dower,— See Marriage, 44 
Mihr Jan— 

A Persian festival, 274 

Mihr Misl.— See Marriage, 53 
Milk.— See Sale, 268 
Woman's—See Sale, 270 
Sale of, of one animal for an unequal 
quantity of another species, does not induce 
usury, 293 

Case of almsgift of, 350 

Of an ass. —See Abominations, 595 

Mill— 

Hire of a, 508 

Mines, —See Zakat, 14 
Upon the sale of lands in which they lie, 
become the property of the purchase, 16 
Miskal— 

A drachm and a half, a coin of that weight, 
10 

Miskeens— 

Definition of,?19 
Missing Persons, 213 

Of Mafkoods, 213 
Definition of, 213 

When a person disappears, the Kazee must 
appoint a trustee to manage his affairs. 
213 

Who is empowered to take possession of all 
acquisitions arising to him, 213 
But cannot prosecute for disputed debts or 
deposits, 214 
Objection, 214 
Reply, 214 

The missing person's perishable effects must 
be sold, 214 

But not those which are imperishable, 2U 
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Missing Persons— continued. 

Subsistence must be afforded out of the ! 
effects to the parents and children of the, j 
and to all others who, without a decree, , 
were entitled to it during his presence, j 

214 ; 

Where there are no effects in the Kazee's 
hands, he may furnieh the subsistence 
from debt or deposits, the property of • 
the, 214 

The Kazee cannot effect a separation between, 
a, and his wife, 215 
A, is to he declared a d funt, 215 
At the end of ninety years from his birth, 

216 

When his wife is to observe an Edit or her 
widowhood, 216 

And hts property is divided among his living 
heirs, 216 

A missing person's right of inheritance from 
a relation cannot be established during his 
disappearance, 216 

But his portion is held in suspense, 216 
And at the end of ninety years (if he do not 
appear in the interim) is divided among 
the other heirs, 216 

Disposal of inheritance in case of a co-heir, 
216 

Moajil, 54 
Moaviah xix 
Mobarat, 116 

Modabbir. —See Marriage, 58.— Sale, 267— 

Mohabat. —See Wills, 676, 685 
Mohakila, 269 

Mohammed.— See Imam Mohammed. 

Mohrim, xxxix 
Mokasa, 267 
Mokayeza, 267 

Mokatib. —See Bail, 331.—Salk. 

Zakat not due from, 2 
Marriage of —See Marriage, 58 
Cannot act for an infant daughter being a 
Musslima, 392, 512 
Bequest by.—See Wills, 674 
Molamisa, 269 
Molazimat, 5.12 
Monabiza, 269 
Money— 

Vows respecting the payment of, 172 
Purchase and sale of, 315 
Declaration of the receiver to be credited 
concerning the quality of, 345 
Rules in pawning, 640 
Money Assayers— 

Seller must defray expenses of, 248 
Monissaf, 619 
Moobeea, 241 
Moodaa, 399 

Moodaa ali Hei Mgobainat, 3W 
Monopolies— 

Forbidden, 605 
Mooftee— 

Qualification of.-—See Kaees. 

Duties of, 334 
Moojathi, 324 
Mookayeza, 

Moowa, 427 


MeoxTiDDSK, 597 
Mooltakit, 206, 208 
Moontakkik, xxix 

Moorabihat, or Sales of Profit.— See Sales. 

281 * 
Moosee le hoo, 670 
Moosh' Terree. 241 
M.jostamin, 147.- See Wills, 697 
Cannot give evidence concerning a Zimmee, 
3b3 

Moostbeen Marsoom — See Deeds, Testi¬ 
monials, Writings. 

Mootkadim, 18' 

Mosakat.—S ee Gardening, Compacts of. 
Mosillis, 621 
Mosque — 

Kazee must execute his duty in.—See Kazee, 
Duties of, 

Mother — 

Right of, as to guardianship of her children. 

—see Divorce, 138 
Not required to suckle her infant, 146 
Unless a nurse cannot be procured, 146 
Father cannot hire, in capacity of nurse, 
146 

Must not remove with infant children to a 
strange place, 139 

Mourners (Public)— 

Testimony of, not admissible, 361 
i Mourning (Hidad). —See Divorce, 132 
Mowjil, 34, 18^ 

Mozabinat, 269 
Mozakkee, 193 

, Mozarib.— See Mozariiat.—Manager 
I MozAREA.-See Cultivation Compacts of,579 
Mozaribat.—S ee Zakat, 13 
Or co-partnership in the profits of stock and 
labour, *54 
Definition, 454 

A participation in the profit is an essential 
1 of the contract, 454 
i Chapter I. 

! Contracts of, are lawful, 454 

The stock is a trisst in the manager's hands, 

454 

If the contract be of an invalid nature, the 
manager, in lieu of profit, receives an ade¬ 
quate hire, 455 

A manager opposing the proprietor, stands as 
an usurper, 455 

! A, holds only in such stock as admits of 
partnership, 455 

It requires that the profit be determinate, 

455 

And not subjected to any uncertainty, 456 
That the stock be completely made over to 
the manager, 456 

A condition of management by the proprietor 
invalidates the contract, 456 
And so also a like condition ty the con¬ 
tracting party, although he be not the pro¬ 
prietor, 456 

The manager is at liberty to act with the 
stock according to his own discretion, 456 
But he cannot entrust it to another in the 
manner of, without the proprietor's oon- 
sent, 457 

Noe lend it to another, 459 
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Mozaribat— continued. 

He cannot deviate from any restrictions im¬ 
posed upon him in the contract, 457 
Upon violating them, he becomes responsible 
for the stock, 457 

A restriction to any particular part of a city 
is invalid, 458 

Unless stipulated under an express exception 
of any other place, 458 

He may be restricted in his transactions to 
particular persons, 458 

The contract may be restricted in its opera¬ 
tion to a particular period, *<58 
Nothing can be purchased by the manager 
which is not a subject of property, in virtue 
of seisin, with respect to the proprietor, 
458 

The manager cannot purchase a slave free 
with respect to himself, where any profit 
has been previously acquired upon the 
stock, 459 

Purchasing a female slave and begetting a 
child, 459 
Chapter II. 

Of a Manager entering into a contract of 
Mozaribat with another, 460 
A manager entrusting the stock in his hands 
to a secondary manager, is responsible to 
the proprietor upon any profit being made 
upon it, 460 

Where so entrusted with the proprietor's con¬ 
currence, 461 

The contract may stipulate a proportion of 
the profit to the slave of the proprietor, 

463 

But if slave engage in such a contract on 
behalf of his master, it is invalid, 463 
Chapter III. 

Of the dismissal of a manager, and the divi¬ 
sion of the property , 463 
The contract is dissolved by the death of 
either party, 463 

Or by the apostasy and expiration of the 
manager, 463 

If he apostatize without going to a foreign 
country, the contract still continues in 
force, 464 

All acts of manager are valid until he be 
duly apprized of his dismissal, 464 
After being so apprized he may still convert 
what remains on his hands into money, 

464 

But if it have been already converted into 
money, he cannot transact with it, 464 
Unless this money be of a species different 
from the original stock, in which case he 
may convert it into money of a different 
species, 464 

If at the dissolution of the contract the 
stock consist of debts, the manager must 
be compelled to collect them, where any 
profit has been acquired, 464 
All loss upon the stock is placed upon the 
profit, 46 

If the profit be divided previous to a restora¬ 
tion of the capital, and any accident after¬ 
wards befall the stock, the manager must 
return the portion of profit he had re¬ 
ceived, 465 


Mozaribat— continued. 

The manager is not responsible for defi¬ 
ciency, 465 

The profit received by the manager is noway 
implicated with respect to any new con¬ 
tract between the same parties, 4t5 
Chapter IV. 

Of such act as may lawfully be performed 
by a Manager, 465 

A Manager may sell the stock, either for 
ready money or upon trust, 465 
Or entrust a slave with the management of 
it, 465 

Or, having sold it for ready money, may 
grant a suspens on of payment, 465 
Or allow the purchaser to transfer the pay¬ 
ment upon another person, 465 
The acts of a manager are such as he is em¬ 
powered to perform by the contract, 466 
Or in virtue of a general and discretionary 
power vested in him by the proprietor, 
466 

Or such as he is not empowered to perform 
in either way, 466 

A manager is not allowed to contract male 
and female slaves forming a part of the 
stock, in marriage to each other, 466 
Any part of the stock delivered by the 
manager to the proprietor in the manner 
of a Bazat, still continues to appertain to 
the, stock, 467 
Objection, 46/ 

Reply, 467 

No part of the manager’s expenses to be de¬ 
frayed unless he travel, 467 
To a distance beyond a day’s journey from 
the usual place of his abode, 468 
And it is defrayed out of the profit, not out 
of the stock, 468 

All expenses incident to the sale of stock 
must be defrayed out of that, 468 
All expenses upon articles purchased which 
do not substantially add to the article, are 
voluntary on the part of the manager, 468 
Case of loss of the stock after a profit 
having been acquired and debt incurred 
upon it, 468 

Cases of sale by the employer to the manager 
469 

Or by the maneger to the employer, 469 
Case of a slave purchased by the manager 
and who is afterwards guilty of homicide, 
469 

The man ger bargaining for an article, and 
then losing the stock, must have recourse 
to his employer for another stock, to 
enable him to fulfil his enagement, 470 

Chapter V. 

Of Disputes between the Proprietor of the . 

Stock and the Manager, 470 
In disputes respecting the acquisition of 
profit upon the existing stock, the asser¬ 
tion of the manager is to be credited, 470 
But in disputes concerning the proportions of 
profit, that of the proprietor, 471 
As also in disputes concerning the nature of 
the agreement under wh&h the stock was 
entrusted to the manager, 471 
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Mozaribat— continued . 

If the proprietor assert a restriction, the 
denial of the manager is credited, 471 
But if each allege a different restriction, the 
allegation of the proprietor is credited, 471 
In disputes concerning restriction to time, 
the evidence which proves the latest date 
is preferred, 471 
Mules —See Zakat. 

Flesh of, unlawful 
Mussulman Law— 

Foundation of, xvi 
Mussulman— 

If either the father or mother be, their chil¬ 
dren are, 64 

Where one is of superior order, the other of 
inferior, their children are of the former, 

64 

May enjoy bequest from an infidel, 64 


N 


Nabatheans.— See Punishment, 199, n. 
Nabeez. —See Punishment, 196 
Nahr— 

Camels must be slain by, 591 
Najish— 

In purchase and sale, prohibited. 
Neighbour— 

Rights of.—See Shaffa. 

Bequest to- —Wills. 

Neighbourhood —See Shaffa. 

Necessaries of Life— 

Zakat not due upon, 2 
Neutral Property, 229 
Nifka, —See Divorce, 140 
Nihr for Nahr, 121 
Nikkah.— See Marriage. 

Meaning of, 44 
Nisba.— See Zakat— 

Of camels, 4 
Ofkine, 5 

Of personal effects, 9 
Of silver, 9 
Of gold, 10 
Nookoo Zabeeb, 620 
Noozool— 

A term applied to portions of the Koran, 68 
Nuisances. —See Fines, Highway, 660 
Placed in the highway.—See Fines, 660 
Null Sale, —See Sale. 

Nurse— 

Hire of, 500 

Father must procure for infant, 146 

O 

Oath. —See Claims 406 
Administered to seller and purchaser, 407 
Forms of :— 

Imposed by magistrate, 175 

Rules of administering, 405 

When tendered to defendant, 401 

Taken upon, compulsion.—See Compulsion. 


Obeydoola, xix 
Ocean— 

Water of the, 614 

Offences against the Person, 659 
Offspring, claim of, 4C2, 403, 424 
Of an animal, claim laid to, 419 
Omar, xvi 

Option.— See Divorce, 87.— Hire, 510 
Sale, 248 

Of acquiescence in the match of a child after 
puberty, 36 

Option of Inspection. —See Sale, 255 
Optional Conditions.— See Sale, 248 
Ornaments, 597—See Vows, 172 
Orphans.— See Infants, Foundling. 

Kazee may lend property of, :43 
Guardianship of, vested in magistrate, 39 
Deeds of gift in favour of, 484 
Osool, xxvi 
Otters— 

Flesh of, unlawful, 591 
Othman, xvii 

Outlawry. —See Expatiation. 


P. 

Pagans— 

Marriage with, 30 
Paraphernalia of a Wife— 

Rules concerning, 

Parentage . —See Acknowledgment. —Di 
vorce, 134 
Claims of, 422 

Acknowledgment of, with respect to infants, 

439 

Not lawful to compound with a woman for a 
claim of, 445 
Parents— 

A man must provide maintenance for his in¬ 
digent, 147 

Difference of religion forbids maintenance 
of any relation except a wife, parents, of 
children, 147 

Maintenance of, is exclusively incumbent on 
the child, 147 

Maintenance to, of absentee may be decreed 
- out of his effects, 149 
May take their maintenance out of his 
effects, but a trustee cannot provide it in 
that manner without a decree, 149 
Arrears not due in a decreed maintenance, 
149 

Unless where it is decreed to be provided on 
the absentee's credit, 149 
Partition. —See Marriage, 66 
Chapter I. 

Of Partition, of Kismat, 665 
Partition involves a separation in articles of 
weight or measurement of capacity, 565 
And an exchange in articles of dissimilar 
parts or unities, 565 

The magistrate must appoint a public par¬ 
titioned and must appoint him a salary, 

566 

Or establish a particular rate of hire for his 
work, 566 
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Partition — continued. 

The partitioner must be just and skilful, 566 
But must not always be the same person, 566 
The partners may agree to a partition, pro¬ 
curing (if one be an infant) an order from 
the magistrate, 566 

One public partitioner cannotbe concerned 
with another, 566 

The partitioner is paid in proportion to the 
number of claimants, 566 
In the distribution of hereditaments, the 
magistrate must previously ascertain the 
circumstances, 567 

But not if the property consists of movables, 
567 

Nor in the case of property acquired by pur¬ 
chase, 567 
Objection, 567 
Reply, 567 

Nor in case of a, being demanded without 
the parties specifying the manner in 
which the joint property was acquired, 
567 

A, may be granted on the requisition and 
testimony of any two heirs ; but an 
agent or guardian must be appointed to 
the charge of the shares of the absent or 
infant heirs, 568 

And it cannot be granted where the property 
or any part of it is held by an absent heir, 
or his trustee, or an infant, 568 
The, may be ordered, although one of the 
requiring parties be an infant, one an 
infant heir, and the other a legatee, 568 

Chapter II 

O/Things which are Jit Objects of Partition, 
569 

An estate may be distributed on the requi¬ 
sition of any one partner whose share sepa¬ 
rately is capable of being converted to 
use, 569 

If the shares be separately useless the assent 
of all the parties is requisite, 509 
A, must be ordered where the property 
consists of articles of one species (not 
being land or money), 569 
But not where it consists of various species, 

569 

Or of household vessels, 569 
A, may be made of cloth of an equal 
quality, 569 

But not of jewels or slaves, 569 
Cannot be made of a bath, mill, or well, 
without the consent of all the parties, 

570 

Of houses or tenements, 570 
Chapter III. 

Of the Mode of accomplishing Partition, 671 
The partitioner must draw a plan, and must 
make the distribution equitably by mea¬ 
surement otfappraisement, 571 
Of kouses, how accomplished, 571 
In the partition of landed property, a com¬ 
position in money cannot be admitted, 571 
Of a house, with a piece of ground, 571 
Qf land where there is a road or drain, 571 
In case of a dispute concerning the road, it' 
must be divided, 572 


Partition— continued. 

The parties may make a private agreement 
with regard to it, 572 

Complicated partition of different houses and 
tenements, 5/2 

In disputes after partition, the evidence of 
two partitioned must be admitted, 572 
But not that of one partitioner, 573 

Chapter IV. 

Of pleas of Error in Partition and of Claims 
of Right in regard to it, 573 
A plea of error cannot be admitted where 
the party acknowledges having received 
his share, unless it be supported by evi¬ 
dence, 57 J 

A complaint of after assumption, is a com¬ 
plaint of usurpation, 574 
In case of a complaint of non-delivery, both 
parties are sworn, and the partition is 
dissolved and made anew, 574 
A plea of error cannot be heard if the parti¬ 
tion was made by the parties, 574 
Case of a claim laid to a particular room in 
a house after partition, 574 
Of the laws which prevail in a claim of 
right, 574 

In a case of claim setup to an indefinite 
part after partition, it must be dissolved 
and made anew, 574 

If a definite part be claimed after partition, 
it must be compensated for from the shares 
of the other partners, or the partition 
must be dissolved and executed anew, 574 
And so likewise, if an undefined part be 
claimed, 575 

A debt proved against an estate annuls the 
partition of it among the heirs, 575 
Unless the creditor remit it, or the heirs 
discharge it, 576 

An heir may prefer a claim upon an estate 
after partition, 576 

A claim cannot be set up by an heir to any 
particular article after distribution, 576 

Chapter V. 

Of the Laws of Mohayat, 576 

Mohayat is a partition of usufruct, 576 
And is not annulled by the decrees of the 
parties, 576 

Partners may make it by allotting to each the 
use of a particular part of the joint con¬ 
cern, 576 

In which case either is at liberty to let his 
share, 576 

Or by stipulating an alternative right to the 
use, 576 

A difference between the parties must be 
settled by the interference of the Kazee, 

576 

Case of partition of the use of two slaves, 

577 

Or of two houses, 677 
Or of two quadrupeds, 577 
Of the advantage from a house may be 
affected by each party letting it to hire 
alternately, 577 

And occasional excess in the fi rent being 
equally divided between them, 578 
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Partition —continued 

In a case of partition of the advantage from 
two houses, neither party is accountable 
for any excess, of rent to the other, 578 
Case of partition of the advantage from to 
slaves, 578 

A partition of advantage from two quad- 
rupeds, 578 

A partition of usufruct cannot be made with 
regard to productive articles, 578 

Partitioner— 

Office of a public, 566 
Partner. —See Bail, 327,— Guarantee 
Evidence of one in favour of another, 361 
In dissolution of a reciprocity partnership, 
each is responsible for any debts contracted 
under their partnership, 331.—See Hire, 
591 

One cannot construct water-engine on rivulet 
without consent of, 617 

Partnership. —See Composition, 450 
In profits of stock and labour, 454 

-or Shirkat— 

Definition of Shirkat, 217 
Partnership is lawful, 217 
Of two kinds, 217 
By right of property, 217 
By contract, 217 

By right of property, is either optional or 
compulsive, and does not admit of either 
partner acting with respect to the other's 
share, 217 
By contract, 217 
Of four descriptions, 217 
By reciprocity, 217 
In traffic, 217 
In arts, 217 

Upon personal credit, 217 
Description of, by reciprocity, 217 
It requires equality in point of capital, 227 
And of privileges, 217 
And similarity of religion and sect, 218 
The term reciprocity must also be expressed 
in the contract, 218 

It is lawful between free adults, whether 
Mussulmans or Zimmees, 218 
It is not lawful between a slave and a free¬ 
man, or an infant and an adult, 218 
Or a Mussulman and an infidel, 218 
Nor between two slaves, two infants or two 
Mokatibs, 218 

It comprehends both agency and bail, 216 
A purchase made by either partner is partici¬ 
pated between both, except in articles of 
subsistence, 219 

A debt incurred by either partner is obli¬ 
gatory upon the other, 219 
Bail for property engaged in by either partner , 
is binding upon the other, 219 ; 

Unless it be engaged in without consent of 
the surety, 220 

An accession of property to either partner 
by gift or inheritance, resolves a, by reci¬ 
procity into a, in traffic, 220 
Unless the property be of a nature incapable 
of continuing stock, 220 
By reciprocity, cannot be contracted but in 
cash, 220 


Partnership— continued. 

And copper coinage is comprehended under 
cash, 221 

Or in gold and silver bullion, where that 
passes in currency, 221 

Or, according to Mohammed, in homogneous 
stocks, after admixture, 222 
It cannot be contracted respecting hetero¬ 
geneous stocks, 222 

By right of property, is effected by each 
parfner selling one half of his stock to the 
other, 222 

Description of, in traffic, 222 
It does not admit mutual bail, but it requires 
mutual agency, 22* 

It admits of inequality in point of stock, 223 
And also of a disproportionate profit, 223 
A person may engage a part only of his pro¬ 
perty in it, 224 

The stock can only be such as is lawful in 
reciprocal, 224 

But the respective stock may be hetero¬ 
geneous, 224 

Debts can only be claimed from the partner 
who incurs them, 224 

And this partner, on making payment, has 
recourse to the other for his proportion. 224 
The contract is anulled by the loss of the 
whole capital, or of the stock of either 
partner m particular, 224 
And in the last case the loss falls upon the 
partner to whom such stock had belonged, 
224 

Unless it had perished after admixture, 226 
A purchase made by one partner, where the 
stock of the other afterwards perishes, is 
participated in both, and the, continues 
in force agreeably to the contract, 225 
But if it perish before the other's purchase, 
that continues between them under a, by 
right of property, 225 

Unless there be no mention of mutual agency 
in the contract, for in this case it belongs 
solely to the purchaser, 225 
Holds without admixture of stock, 225 
Does not admit a specification in behalf of 
either partner, 226 

Either partner may make over his property 
in the manner of a Bazat, 226 
Or lodge it as a deposit, 226 
Or intrust it to the care of a manager by 
Mozaribat, 226 

Either partner may also appoint an agent on 
his own behalf, 226 

Each partner holds the stock in the manner 
of a trustee, 226 
Description of, in arts, 227 
It is not requisite that the parties both follow 
the same trade, or reside in the same place, 
227 

Objection, 227 
Reply, 227 

It admits an inequality of profit, 227 
The work agreed for by either partner is 
binding upon the other, and either is at 
liberty to call upon the employer for pay¬ 
ment, 227 

Description of, upon credit, 228 
It may include reciprocity, 228 
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Partnership— continued . 

Each partner is agent for the other, 228 
The profit of each must be in proportion to 
the share of each in the adventure, 228 
Of invalid, 229 

Does not holds in articles of a neutral nature, 
229 

Unless they be taken possession of jointly, 
229 

Nor in this instance, where the meens of 
acquiring them are different, 229 
The profit to each partner must be in pro¬ 
portion to the stock, i 9 
^ contract of, is annulled by the death or 
apostasy of either, 229 

Whether the survivor be aware of that event 
or not, 230 

A person cannot pay Zakat upon his partner's 
property without his permission, 230 
Case of mutual permission to pay Zakat, 230 
A female slave, purchased under a contract 
of reciprocity, becomes the property of 
that partner who, with permission of the 
other, has carnal connexion with her, 231 
But he seller may take the price from either, 
231 

Passage— 

Cannot be made into a private lane, 344 
Paternal Brothers and Sisters. 

Paternity. —See Parentage. 

Pawnage— 

A plea of, and seisin is preferable to a plea 
of gift and seisin.—Set Claims, 417 
Pawns— 

Rahn, 629 

Chapter I. 

Definition of Rahn, 629 

Is established by declaration and acceptance, 
and confirmed by the receipt or the pledges, 

610 

Upon the pawnee taking possession of the 
pledge, the contract becomes binding, 630 
And he the pawnee is responsible for the 
pledge, 630 

Which he is entitled to detain until he re¬ 
ceive payment of his debt, 631 
Without admitting the pawnor to any use of 
it, 6U 

The debt to which the pawn is opposed must 
be actually due, 631 

The responsibility for the pledge extends to 
the amount of the debt owing to the 
pawnee, 631 

The pawnee may demand payment of his 
debt, and imprison the pawnor in case of 
contumacy, 631 

It is required of the pawmee, before payment, 
to produce the pledge, 631 
But if he ^demand payment in a distant 
place, he is not required to produce it, 
unless this can be done without expense, 
632 

The pledge may be sold at the desire of the 
pawnor, and the pawnee cannot afterwards 
be required to produce it, 612 
He must produce it on receiving a partial 
payment, as well as in case of a complete 
discharge, 632 


Pawns — continued. 

Cases in which he is not required to produce 
it, 632 

The pawnor cannot reclaim the pledge on the 
plea of selling it for the discharge of the 
debt, i 33 

The pawnee must restore what he has re¬ 
ceived in payment if the pledge perish in 
his hands, 633 

The contract is not dissolved until the pledge 
be restored, 633 

Tie dept is discharge by the loss of his 
pledge, 633 

The pawnee is not entitled to use the pledge, 

633 

Or to lend or to let it to hire, 633 
He may consign it in charge to any of his 
family, 633 

If he transgress with respect to it, he is re¬ 
sponsible for the whole value, 633 
The use of the pledge is determined by the 
pawnee’s mode of keeping or wearing it, 
633 

The expenses of conservation of the pledge 
rest upon the pawnee, and those of sub¬ 
sistence upon the pawnor, 634 
But those incurred by sickness, or by offences, 
must be defrayed by both, 634 
Taxes are defrayed by the pawnor, 634 
Tithes, upon pawned lands have preference 
to the right of the pawnee, 634 
If either party voluntarily defray what is 
incumbent on the other, he has no claim 
upon him on that account, 634 
Chapter II. 

Of Things capable of being Pawned, and of 
Things for which Pledge may be taken, 
635 

An indefinite part of an article cannot be 
pawned, 635 

Even to a partner in the article, 635 
If the pledge be rendered indefinite by any 
supervenient act or circumstance, the con¬ 
tract of pawn is annulled, 635 
An article naturally conjoined to another 
cannot be pledged separately, 635 
Trees, however, may be pawned with the 
immediate spots on which they grow, 
without including the rest of the land, 
635 

A claim of fight established in a separable 
part of pledge does not annul the contract 
with the respect to the remainder; 636 
Occupancy, so as to obstruct a delivery of the 
pledge to the pawnee, prevents his being 
responsible for it, 636 
Pledges cannot be taken for trusts, 636 
Nor for anything not insured with the holder 
of it, 636 

Noras a security against contingencies, 637 
Of, in bargains of Sill im or Sirf, 637 
A freeman, a Modabir, a Mokatib, or an 
Am* Walid cannot be pawned, 637 
annot be taken to secure the appearance of 
a surety, or of a criminal liable to re¬ 
taliation, 638 

Or in security for a right of Stoffa, 638 
Or for a criminal slave, or the debts of a 
slave, 638 
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Pawns — continued. 

Or for the wages of a public singer or 
mourner, 638 

A mu8sulman cannot give or take wine in, 
but if he so receive wine from a Zimmee, 
and it be destroyed, he is responsible, 638 
A pawne is still responsible for the pledge, 
although it appear that the debt to which 
it was opposed is not due, 638 
A father or guardian may pledge the slave of 
his infant ward for a debt owing by him¬ 
self, 638 

But they are accountable in case of loss, 638 
And they may also authorized the pawnee to 
sell the slave, 639 

A father may retain the goods of his infant 
child in pledge for a debt owing from the 
infant to himself, or to another infant 
child or to his own mercantile slave, 639 
But a guadian has not this privilege, 639 
Yet he may also retain the goods in, for 
necessaries furnished by him, 639 
A child cannot recover property which had 
been pawned by his deceased father, but by 
redeeming it, 639 

If he redeem it during the father's lifetime, 1 
he has a claim on him for what he pays, 
639 

And the father is responsible in case of the 
pledge being lost, 639 

Case of a guardian pawing the goods of his 
orphan ward, and then borrowing and 
losing the pledge, 639 

Money, and all weighable and measurable 
articles may be pledged.—Rules to be ob¬ 
served in these instances, 640 
Case of a silver vessel pawned and afterwards 
lost, 641 
Or broken, 641 

A pledge may be stipulated in sale for the 
price of the article sold, 641 
But the agreement is not valid unless the 
pledge be particularly specified, 641 
Nor can the purchaser be compelled to deliver 
it, 641 

An article tendered by a purchaser in security 
for the price of the merchandize is consi¬ 
dered as a pledge, although the term 
pawn be not expressly mentioned by him, 
642 

Where two or more articles are opposed in 
pledge to one debt, they cannot be re¬ 
deemed separately, 642 
An article pawned to two persons in security 
of a debt jointly owing by both is pledged 
in toto to each, 643 

And if they agree to hold it alternately, each 
is, in his turn, trustee on behalf of the 
other, 643 

If two persons, respectively, claim an article 
from a third, in virtue of an alleged, 
and both produce evidence, the claim of 
both is null, 643 
Objection, 643 
Reply, 643 

If a partner dig, leaving an article in pledge 
with two pawnees, it is sold for the dis- , 
charge of their claims, 643 


Pawns — continued . 

Chapter III. 

Of Pledges placed in the Hands of a Trustee, 
644 

The parties may, by agreement, entrust the 
pledge to the custody of any upright per¬ 
son, 644 

After which neither of them is at liberty to 
take it out of the trustee's hands, 644 
But the pawnee is responsible, in case of loss, 

644 

Unless the trustee has transgressed, in which 
case he is responsible, ^44, 

Rules to be observed in this instance, 644 
The pawnor may commission the pawnee or 
any other person, to sell the, and discharge 
the debt ; but he cannot reverse the com¬ 
mission, if it be included in the contract, 

645 

Rules with respect to an agent appointed to 
sell a pledge, 645 

The pawnee cannot sell it without the pawner's 
consent, 645 

The agent, at the expiration of the term of 
credit, may be compelled to sell the pledge* 
645 

If the pledge be sold by commission from the 
trustee, the purchase money is subsitued 
in the place of it, 646 

If the trustee, having sold the, and paid off 
the pawnee, be exposed to any subsequent 
loss, he may reimburse himself from either 
party, 646 

But if he was commissioned by the pawnor 
after the contract, he must recur to him 
alone for indemnification, 646 
A stranger proving his right in a pledged 
slave, who had died with the pawnee, may 
seek his compensation from either party, 
647 

Chapter IV. 

Of the Power over Pawns, and of Offences com- 
mitted by or upon them, 647 
A pledge cannot be sold without the pawnee 
consent, 647 

Who, if the pawnor sell it more than once 
may ratify either sale, 648 
A pawned slave may be emancipated by the 
pawnor, 648 
Objection, 648 

Reply, 648 . , , 

Who, if he be rich, may substitute the value 
in pawn for the slave, 648 
But if he be poor, the slave must perform 
emancipatory labour to the amount of his 
value for the discharge of the amount of 
the pawnee’s claim, 648 
Although he should have denied being in 
pawn previous to such manumission, 649 
A pawnor may create his pawnfed slave a 
Modabbir or Am-Walid, 649 
And if he be rich, he must substitute the 
value in pawn; but if he be poo** the 
slave must perform emancipatory labour 
to the full amount of the debt, 649 
The pawnor, on becoming rich, is responsible 
for the emancipatory labour in the former 
instance, but not in the latter, 649 
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An emancipated Modabbir does not owe the 
pawnee labour beyond his value, 649 
Destruction of the pledge by his pawnor, 

649 

By a stranger, 650 
Or by the pawnee, 650 

A depreciation in the value of the pledge 
occasions a proportionable deduction from 
the pawnee's claim, 650 
The pawnee lending the pledge to the pawnor, 
is freed from responsibility during the loan, 

650 

But he may resume it at pleasure, and then 
his responsibility reverts, 650 
Objection, 650 
Reply, 650 

The pledge being lent to a stranger by either 
party, is no longer a subject of responsi¬ 
bility, 650 

The pledge, on being disposed of by either 
party, with the consent of the other, is 
excluded from the contract, 650 
A person borrowing an article, with intent to 
pawn it, is restricted in the pawn according 
as he specifies the particulars of the debt, 
&c., or otherwise, 651 

And if he transgress, is responsible for the 
value in case of loss, 651 
But not if it be lost before pawn, or after 
redemption, 652 

On disputes concerning the loss of the pledge, 
the deposition of the borrower is credited 
with respect to the person in whose hands 
it was lost, and that of the lender with re¬ 
spect to the restriction of the loan, 652 
A person receiving a borrowed article in 
pledge on the faith of a promise, must pay 
the sum promised to the pawnor who again 
pays the same to the lender, 652 
The lender of a slave to pawn may emancipate 
him, lodging the value with the pawnee, in 
substitute for the pledge, 652 
The borrower transgressing upon the article 
(before pawn or after redemption;, and then 
ceasing from such transgression, is not re¬ 
sponsible in case of loss, 652 
A pawnor destroying the pledge, is responsible 
to the pawnee for the value, 652 
And so in proportion for any injury he does 
to it, 625 

And finable offence committed by a pledged 
slave upon either the person or property of 
his pawno- is of no account, 653 
Nor such offence committed by him upon the 
person of the pawnee, 653 
Nor upon hie property, provided his value do 
not exceed the debt for which he stands 
pledged, 653 

But his o§pnce against the eon of his pawnee 
is cognizable, 653 

If the pledge be destroyed after depreciation, 
the pawnee must remain satisfied with the 
compensation he recovers from the destroyer, 

653 

But if, after such depreciation, he sell it by 
desire of the pawnee for payment of his 
|iaim, he is atilt entitled to any deficiency, 

654 4 


Pawns— conti nu ed. 

The pawnor must redeem a slave of less value 
(received by the pawnee in compensation 
for having slain the slave in pledge) by pay¬ 
ment of his whole, 654 

The fines incurred by a pledged slave must 
be defrayed by the pawnee, 655 
But if he refuse, they are defrayed by the 
pawnor, who charges the pawnee accord¬ 
ingly, in liquidation of his debt, 655 
Rules with respect to the debt incurred by a 
pledged slave destroying the property of a 
stranger, 655 

If the value of the slave be twice the amount 
of the debt, the fines incurred by him are 
defrayed equally by both parties, 656 
The executor of a deceased pawnor may sell 
the pledge and discharge the debt, with 
the pawnee's concent, 656 
An executor cannot pawn effects of the de¬ 
funct to any particular creditor, 656 
Unless there be only one, 656 
He may receive pledges in security for debts 
owing to the defunct, 656 
Grape-juice still remains in pawn after having 
become wine and then vinegar, 656 
A pledge destroyed in part is still retained 
in with respect to the remainder, 657 
Any increase securing from the pledge is 
detained in, along with it, u57 
The pawnee using the product from the 
pledge by permission of the pawnor, is not 
liable for anything on that account, 657 
The pledge may be augmented, but not the 
debt, 658 

Increased to a pledged female slave, 658 
Of a pawnor committing one slave in pawn 
for another, 658 

The pawnee is not responsible for the pledge 
after having acquitted the pawnor of his 
debt, 658 

If the pledge be destroyed with him after 
he has received payment of his debt, he 
must return what he has received, and the 
debt stands liquidated, 659 
So likewise if he compound the debt, 659 
Or if the pawnor, with his concurrence, 
transfer the debt upon another person, 
659 

If the pledge be lost after the parties agree¬ 
ing that no debt had existed, it stands as 
a discharge of the supposed debt, 659 

Pawnor— 

Law in case of the death of, 643 
Pawnholder, 397 
Payment— 

Period of, in sale must be fixed, 242 
Pearls— t 

Not subject to impost, 16 
Law in sale of, 308 
Pious Bequests. —See Wills, 688 

Perishable Commodities—- 
Purchase and sale of,—See Vows 
Person— 

Offence against the, 659 
Physicians— 

Behaviour of, towards wom«i, 599 
PjWws,—S ee Sale, 27 ) 
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Pilgrimage. -Sec Inhibition, 529.-Vows, 171 
By a prodigal, 529 

Bequest towards the performance of, 688 , 

701 

Pious Purposes— 

Appropriation of property to, 231 
Bequests to.—See Wills. 

Pitch. —See Zakat, 19 
Plaintiff— 

Difference between, and defendant, 405.— 
See Claims. 

Must state the object of his claim, 400 
Is not required to swear, 401 
Evidence on behalf of, preferred to that of 
defendant.—See Oaths, 401 

Plate— 

(Gold and silver) purchase and sale of, 313 
Play. —See Gaming. 

Plea— 

Of previous usurpation : deposit or pledge, 
in resistance of a claim, 413 
Of previous purchase does not defeat a 
claim, 414 

Of trust opposed to an alleged usurpation, 421 
Of dissolution—See Pretext. 

Pledge, —See Bail.—Pawns. 

Polygamy— 

In what degree allowed, 31 
Pork— 

Dower consisting of, 57—See Sale, 309.— 
Usurpation, 544 
Porter— 

Hire of a, 497, 504 
Possession. —See Sale — 

Force of, in claims, 401, 418 
The right to an article is not established by 
evidence to the former possession of it, 
369 

Unless the defendant acknowledge such 
former, 369 

Or two witnesses attest such acknowledge 

ment, 369 

Disputes concerning, 421 

Posthumous Grants, 489 
Posthumous Children, 135 
Poverty— 

Plea of, in resistance of claim, 339 
Practical Divinity— 

Enters into judicial determination, xiv 
Praying— 

Case of a vow against, 171 
Vain invocations in, 607 
Bequests towards performance of, 688 
Precious Stones. —See Zakat, 16 
Preemption.— See Shaffa— 

Right of, may be enforced against an agent 
before delivery to his principal, but not 
afterwards, 381 
"Pregnant Women— 

Punishment of, for whoreing, 182 
Pregnancy— 

Term of.—See Divorce, 137 
Preliminary Discoures, 1—50 
Present— 

To be bestowed 90 divorced wife, 45 
To magistrate, 337 


Pet*xt or plea— 

For dissolving contract of hire, 510 
Of contract of cultivation, 583 
Principal, —See Bais, 318 
Procurator— 

Office of, to a pious or charitable founda¬ 
tion, 232 

Prodigal. —See Inhibition, 527 
Pilgrimage by, 529 
Product— 

Of lands watered by natural means subject 
to a tithe, 16 
Profit— 

Sale of, or Moorabihat.—See Sales, 281 
Acquired in partnership division of, 222, 223 

226, 227, 229 

Right to, how established, 228 
Acquired under invalid contract, 278 
In a moorabihat sale, 283 
In contracts of mozaribat, 455 465, 468 
Prohibited Liquors, 618—628 
Prohibited Degree. —See Fosterage,—Mar • 

RIAGE. 

Profitable Sales — See Moorabihat. 
Prohibited Meats— 

Eating of, upon compulsion, 521 
Of what consisting, 591 
Property— 

Definition of, —See Divorce, 110 
Property— 

Zakat not due upon uncertain, 2 
Unknowingly disposed of without an equiva¬ 
lent, does not destroy the proprietor's 
right in it, 15 
Of a founding, 2 O 7 
Lost and found, 208 
Of a missing person, 214 
What articles may legally represent, 220-222 
Immovable —See Land. 

Bail for, 320 

Evidence to a right of, 358 
Movable and immovable, 400—101 
Stolen, responsibility for, 403 
Acknowledgments with respect to, 428, 435 
Destruction of, upon compulsion, 522 
Destruction of an infant or lunatic, 525 
Right of, may be attested from seeing an 
article in possession of another, 359 

Proselyte— 

Evidence of a, 360 
Inheritance to the estate of, 517 
Puberty.— See Full Age.—Inhibition, 529, 
—Marriage 
Of a boy, 529 
Of a girl, 529 

Their declarations credited, 530 
Public Treasury— 

Claims the estate of a person who dies with¬ 
out heirs, 517 ^ 

Public Property. —See Property. 

Public Partitioners.— See Joint Property. 
Punishment— # 

Oath cannot be exacted from defendant in 
claims respecting, 402 
Execution of, 352 
Hoodood, 175 
Definition of Hidd, I 75 
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Punishment —continued. 

Chapter I 

Of Zinna , or Whoredom , 176 
Whoredom may be established by proof or by 
confession, 176 

Four witnesses are necessary, 176 
Who must be particulary examined with 
respect to all the circumstances of the 
fact, 176 

Confession must be repeated four different 
times, 177 

A person may retract from his confession, 178 
Of the manner of punishment, and of the 
infliction thereof, 178 

A married person convicted of whoredom is 
to be stoned, 178 

Mode of executing lapidation, 178 
An unmarried free person is to be scourged 
with 100 stripes, 178 
Mode of executing scourging, 179 
The stripes must not all be given on one part 
of the body, 179 

Scourging must be inflicted upon a man 
standing and upon a woman sitting, 179 
A slave to receive fifty stripes, 179 
A woman is not to be stripped, 179 
Slaves cannot be punished for whoredom 
but by authority, 180 

Definition of the state of marriage which 
subjects an adulterer to lapidation, 180 
Stoning and scourging cannot be united, 
181 

Nor with respect to a woman, scourging and 
banishment, 181 

The execution of stoning is not suspended by 
reason of sickness, 181 
But it is so on account of pregnancy, 181 
A pregant woman convicted upon evidence 
must be imprisoned, 182 
Chapter II. 

Of the Carnal Conjunction which occasions , 
and of that which does not occasion it, 182 
Definition of Zinna, 1^2 
Definition of erroneous carnal conjunction, 
182 

Parentage is established in a case of error 
with respect to subjects, but not in a 
case of error with respect to the act, 182 
And there is no punishment in either case 
183 

A contract of marriage prevents although 
avowedly illegal, 183 

Connexion with a wife thrice divorced 
before the expiration of her edit occasions, 
183 

Connexion with a wife divorced by implica¬ 
tion does not induce, 183 
Nor that with a female slave of a son or 
grandson, 183 

Or of a father, mother, or wife, where mis¬ 
conception is pleaded, 183 
Is incurred by connexion with the slave of a 
brother, 184 

Cqpnexion with a woman married by mis¬ 
take does not occasion, i 84 
Connexion with a woman under an unlaw¬ 
ful marriage does not induce, 184 
cts of lasciviousness are to be corrected by 
laceer, 184 


Punishment — continued. 

And so likewise sodomy committed with a 
strange woman, 185 
And bestiality, 185 

Is not incurred by committing whoredom in 
a foreign country 185 

May be inflicted by chief magistrate within 
his camp, 185 

Case of whoredom committed between infidel 
subjects and aliens, 186 
Whoredom committed by an infant or an 
idiot does not induce, 186 
Objection, 187 
Reply, 187 

Whoredom committed upon compulsion does 
not subject to, i 87 

Case of one of the parties confessing whore¬ 
dom and other pleading marriage, 187 
Case of whoredom with the female slave of 
another, who dies in consequence, 187 
Or who goes blind, 188 

The sovereign is not punishable, but is 
responsible for property, and liable to 
retaliation, 188 
Chapter III. 

Evidence of whoredom, and of retraction 
therefrom, 188 

Delay in giving evidence destroys its validity, 
except in case of slander, 188 
Delay also prevents, after the Kazee’s decree 
of it, 189 

Limitation of the delay in question, 189 
The evidence of a witness is valid against 
one of the parties, although the other be 
absent, 189 

Objection, 189 
Reply, 189 

Unless the other be unknown, 180 

Case of a contradiction in evidence, 189 

•Objection, 190 
Reply, 190 

Contradiction amongst the witness with 
regard to place, prevents the, 190 
Evidence agreeing in point of time, but 
contradictory in point of place, does not 
occasion, 190 

Evidence against a woman who is afterwards 
proved to be a virgin is void, 190 
Incompetent witnesses, by bearing testimony 
to whoredom, incur, for slander, 191 
Evidence of reprobate persons is neither 
attended with, for whoredom to the 
accused, nor with, for slander to the 
accusers, 161 

Witness defective in point of number incur, 
for slander, 191 

And so also, of the complete number of 
witnesses, where one of them afterwards 
proves incompetent; but no fine is due i 
this case, except the accused suffer Iapida 
tion, when a deyit is due from the publL 
treasury, 191 

The testimony of secondary witness in¬ 
validates that of primary witnesses, 192 
One of four witnesses retracting, after lapi¬ 
dation upon the accused, incures for 
slander, and is responsible for one-fourth 
of the fine of blood, 192 
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Punishment— continued. 

But if he retract before lapidation, all the 
witnesses are liable to, 192 
One of the five witnesses retracting does not 
incur, or fine, 193 

Where justified witnesses prove afterwards 
defective, the fine of blood is due from the 
purgators of these witnesses, 193 
Case in which the fine of blood falls upon 
the slayer, 194 

Evidence of whoredom is valid, although 
the knowledge of the fact be unlawfully 
obtained, 194 

The accused's plea of celibacy, if unfounded 
does not prevent lapidation, 193 
Chapter IV. 

Of Hidd Shirrub, or the Punishment for j 
Drinking Wine, 195 
General rule, 195 

Punishment is not inflicted in a case of 
confession or accusation made after the 
smell is gone off, 195 

Unless this be owing to an unavoidable delay 
in bringing the accused to the seat of 
justice, 195 # 1 

Is incurred by drinking Nabeez, 195 
The smell alone does not suffice for conviction 
without evidence, 196 

Nor intoxication, unless it be known to 
proceed from wine, 196 
Not to be inflicted during intoxication, 196 
For wine-drinking, to a free person, is eighty 
stripes, 196 

And to slave forty, 195 
Confession may be retracted, 196 
T1 c offence is proved by two witnesses, or by 
one confession, 196 

Degree of intoxication required to induce, 

196 

Confession of any offence during intoxication 
is not regarded, 1 % 

Nor apostasy, 197 
Chapter V. 

Of Hidd Kazaf t or th e Punishment for 
Slander , 197 

Definition of Kazaf, 197 

For slander, to be ordered by the magistrate, I 

197 

The, to a freeman is eighty stripes, 197 
To a slave forty, 197 

Description of a person, the slandering of 
whom induces, 197 
Cases which constitute slander, 197 
Case of a claim of, for slandering a defunct, l 


Punishment — continued. 

Case of acknowledgement of a child, and 
subsequent denial, 200 
Objection, 200 
Reply, 2C0 

Accusation of a woman who has childrei/ 
destitute of any acknowledged father it 
not slander, 201 

Accusation against a person who has unlawful 
commerce is not slander, 201 
Under certain restrictions, 201 
Is not due for slandering a deceased Mokatib, 

202 

Or a convert, before his conversion. 202 
Is incurred by an infidel who slanders a Mus¬ 
sulman, 202 

A Mussulman suffering for slander is incapa¬ 
citated from being a witness, 202 
And an infidel also with respect to Zimmees, 
202 

Case of an infidel embracing the faith during 

infliction of, 202 

A single, answers to all the previous repeti¬ 
tion of whoredom or wine drinking, 202 
Or slander, 203 
Chapter VI. 

O fTazeer, or Chastisement :— 

Definition of the term, 203 
Chastisement is ordained by the law, 203 
Is of four orders or decrees, 203 
Chastisement may be inflicted by the imposi¬ 
tion of a fine, 203 

May be inflicted by any person, 203 
It is to be inflicted wherever it is authorized, 
204 

Chastisement is due for slandering a slave or 
an infidel, 204 

It is not incurred by calling a Mussulman an 
ass or a hog, 204 

The degree of it is from three stripes to 
thirty-nine, 204 

Imprisonment may be added to scourging, 204 
The blows or stipes may be inflicted from the 
most lenient to the severest degree, 205 
If a person die in consequence of chastise¬ 
ment there is no fine, 205 
Purchase.— See Sale. 

Agency for, 379 

Made by an apostate, 392 

Bail in cases of.—See Bail. 

Purgation.— See Evidence, 336 
Purgators, —See Evidence, 371 
Purification— 

Of women, 601 


198 

A slave cannot demand, upon his master, nor 
a son upon his father, 198 
The decease of the slandered party prevents, 

198 

Confession of slander cannot be retracted, 

199 

A term of abuse not constitute slander, 
199 

Equivocal accusation of whoredom incurs, for 
slander, 199 

And so also mutual recrimination, 200 | 

Recrimination between a husband and wife / 
induces, fer slander upon the wife, 200 , 


Q. 

Quicksilver.— See Zakat, 16 

R. 

Rabbi Mal, 454 
Rahn.— See Pawns, 629 
Rakht. —See Zakat, 10 note 
Rate— 

Meaning of the term as used in M Asulmaa 
law, 289 
Ratls— 

Sale by the computation of, I 7 , 25, 290 
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Raven— 

Cannot be lawfully eaten, 691 
Rawayat Saheeb, xxix 

-Mash'toor, xxx 

Records— 

In the office of the magistrate, 336 
Refusal— 

To swear by defendant, 402 
Rejection— 

Of evidence.—See Evidence, 359 
Relation— 

Acknowledgment of dying person with respect 
to a, 438 

Gift to a.—See Gift. 

Will in favour of. —See Wills. 

Regrating,— See Abominations, 606 
Religion— 

Blended with judicial regulations, xii 
Difference of, makes no difference as to obli¬ 
gation of maintenance of wife, parents or 
children, l*+7 

But does with reference to any other relations, 
147 

Religious duties — 

No wages demandable for the performance of, 
499 

Rent. —See Hire.— 

When payable, 491 
Reprobate (Fasik)— 

Inhibitions upon— See Inhibition. 

Testimony of.—See Evidence. 

Cannot be executor.—See Wills. 

Re-sale.— See Sale, 289 

Rescission— j 

Of bequest, 674 

Reservation— j 

In charitable appropriations.—See Appro- j 
priations. 

In acknowledgments.—See Acknowledg¬ 
ments. 

Reservoir - 
Appropriation of a, 237 
Residence— 

In a place, vows concerning, 155 
Respondent. — See Defendant. 
Responsibility— 

In partner.-hip.—See Partnership. 
Restoration— 

Of a loan.—See Loan. 

Resumption— 

Of gifts.—See Gifts, 485 
Retaliation. —Sec Bail. — Claims, 404 
Witnesses retracting in case of, are liable to 
a fine, 375 

Arbitration not admitted in cases of, 343 
Retirement. —See Marriage. 

Retractation— 

Of evidence—See Evidence, 372 
Ofbeque/£—See Wills, 674 
Of gifts,—See Gifts, 485 
Return— 

To a divorced wife, rules respecting.—See 
DrVoRCE. 

Reversal— 

Of divorce claims with respect to.—See 
Divorce. 

RftjATr 240 

Ribba,— See Usury.—Sale, 291—293 


Rich— 

Definition of term, 148 
Rights— 

Cannot he transferred by sale, 271 
Rijuat— 

Or returning to a divorced wife.—See Di¬ 
vorce. 103 
Rikab— 

I Definition of, 20 
Rikaz, 14 
Rikba, 489 
Rivers— 

Deserted beds of, must not be cultivated, 

612 

Of digging and of clearing, 615 
Of three descriptions, 615 
Water of, 16, 17 
Rivulet— 

Must not be dammed up for convenience of 
one partner without the consent of others, 

617 

Nor can he dig a trench, or erect a mill upon 
it, 6J7 

Nor construct a water-engine, 617 
Riza —See Fosterage, 67 
Roads— 

Private may be sold, 271 
Rooks— 

May be lawfully eaten, 591 
Rooms— 

Partition of. —See Partition, 

Ruinous Buildings. —See Fines. 

S 

Saa 

A dry measure, 121 
Sabeans— 

Marriage with, 30 
Sacrifice or Usheea, 592 
Must be performed by the Yd Kirban, 592 
j It is incumbent on a man for himself and for 
J his infant children, 592 

The victim for one person is a goat ; and for 
any number from one to seven, a cow or 
camel, 592 

S An animal held in joint property may be 
jointly offered in, 592 

Others may be admitted to share in an 
animal purchased for, 592 
| It is not incumbent on the poor or travellers, 

592 

The time of performing it, 592 
I If the, be delayed beyond the proper time, 

I the victim must be bestowed in charity, 
i 593 

| The, of a blemished animal must not be ad¬ 
mitted* 5-J3 

But a trifling blemish does not render it 
exceptionable, ;93 

An animal wanting a horn, or mad, or cas- 
tracted, may be sacrificed, 593 
Any accident befalling the victim at the 
time of slaying it, does not invalidate the, 

593 

Goats, camels, cows, alone are lawful in, 594 
Age at which an animal is fitftfor, 594 
If one of seven joint sacrificers die, the con¬ 
sent of his heirs is requisite to the, 594 
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Sacrifics— continued. 

Rule with reference to the disposal of the 
flesh, &c., of the victim, 694 
It must be slain by the sacrifices or in his 
presence, 59 

A Kitabee may be employed to slay it, 594 
But not a Magian, 594 

Two persons slaying each other's victim by 
mistake, must make a mutual compensa¬ 
tion, 59 V 

Of an usurped animal, 489 
Sadka —See Gifts, 504 
Sadka-fitter. —See Zakat, 22, et seq. 

Safeeya— 

A prodigal or spendthirft, inhibitions im¬ 
posed upon —See Inhibition, 526 
Sale. —See Abominations, 603,.— Dung, 603.- 
Aghncy for, 387.— Pawns, 647.-Sirf Sale. 
Retraction of evidence to a, 374 
Definition of terms used in, 241 

Chapter I. 

Of Sale :— 

Is contracted by declaration and acceptance, 
241 

Expressed either in the preterite or the pre¬ 
sent, 241 

Or by any expression calculated to convey 
the same meaning, 241 
Objection, 241 
Reply, 241 

The acceptance may be deferred until the 
breaking up of the meeting, whether the 
declaration he made personally, 24i 
Or by letter or message, 242 
An offer made by the purchaser cannot be 
restricted by the seller to any particular 
part of the goods, 242 

Unless he oppose a particular rate of price 
to particular parts or portions, 242 
If the acceptance be not expressed in due 
time the declaration is null, 242 
Declaration and acceptance, absolutjly ex¬ 
pressed, render the, binding, 242 
Where the article and the price are both pro¬ 
duced, the, is complete without any Fpecifi- 
cation of quantity or amount, 242 
But a mention of money without a specifica¬ 
tion of the sum (unless it be produced upon 
the spot) is not valid, 242 
A, may be entered into either for ready 
money or with specification of a promised 
time of payment, 242 

The price must be stipulated at some known 
and determinate rate, 242 
Grain may be sold for other grain of a dif¬ 
ferent species, 243 

Goods may be sold by a weight or measure¬ 
ment which is not of any particular stan¬ 
dard, 243 

Except in a case of Sillim, 243 
And a, expressing the whole quantity in this 
way is altogether void, unless the amount 
of the whole be particularly specified, 243 
If the quantity agreed for, fall short, the 
purchaser may either take it or undo the 
contract, 243* 

But if it exceed, the, is valid to the amount 
of the quantity bargained for, 243 


S a le- t-con t inued. 

If the quantity be of a nature capable of 
specification and fall short, the purchaser 
may either take it or undo the bargain, 

244 

But if it exceed, the, is binding to the amounl 
agreed for, 244 

If the quantity be so expressed a9 to relate 
both to description and to substance, the 
purchaser may either stand to or undo the 
bargain, whether it exceed or fall short of 
the amount specified, 244 
The, of a specific number of yards of a tene¬ 
ment is null, but not the, of a share, 244 
The purchase of a package of cloth is null, if 
it contain more or less than the quantity 
of pieces agreed for, 244 
Unless the seller previously specify the price 
of each particular price, 245 
A, is null in toto, if the description of the 
goods be at all fallacious, 245 
Case of the purchase of a price of cloth at 
so much per yard, 245 

In the, of a house, the foundation and super¬ 
structure are both included, 245 
In the, of, land, the trees upon it are 
included, 245 
But not the corn, 245 

Nor in the, of tree is the fruit then upon 
it included, 245 

But the purchaser must immediately clear 
these away, 245 

In the, of ground, the seed sown in it is 
not included, 346 

The imme-product is not included in the, of 
land or trees, although the rights and 
appendages be expressed in the contract, 
246 

Nor unless all its dependencies be generally 
expressed, 246 

Nor can any product be included after being 
gathered or out down, 246 
Fruit may be sold upon the tree in every 
state of growth, 246 

But if the contract involve any condition not 
properly appertaining to, it is null, 246 
The additional growth of fruit purchased on 
the tree, is suffered to continue upon it, by 
consent of the seller, is the property of 
the purchaser, 246 

And so also if the purchaser take least of 
the tree, 247 

But this rule does not hold with respect to 
grain purchased upon the ground, 247 
Any new fruit which may grow in the in¬ 
term is the property of the seller and 
purchaser, 247 

Rule in the purchase of vegetables sold on a 
tree, 247 ^ 

Grain may be sold in the ear, or pulse in the 
husk, 247 

The, of a house includes the fixtures and 
their appendages, 248 

The seller must defray the expense of 
weighers, tellers, measurers, and money- 
e?sayers, 248 

But the charge of weighing the price ipus&be 
defrayed by the purchaser, 248 
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In barter or exchange, the mutual drfivery 
must be made by both parties at the same 
time, 248 
Chapter II. 

Of Optional Conditions :— 

Definition of term, 248 

A condition of option may be lawfully stipu¬ 
lated by either party, 248 
Provided it exceed not the term of three 
days, 248 

If it exceed three days, and the stipulating 
party declare his acceptance before the 
expiration of the third day, the, is lawful, 
249 

The payment of the price may be substitued 
as the condition, 249 

The seller, by stipulating a condition of 
option, does not relinquish his property in 
the article sold, 249 

But the property in it develops upon the 
purchaser where the stipulation is made on 
his part and he is consequently responsible 
for the loss of the goods, 249 
If the purchaser have the option, and the 
goods be injured or destroyed in the in¬ 
terim, he is retponsible for the price, 250 
But if it rest with the seller, the purchaser 
is responsible for the value only, 2-50 
Right of in the purchase of a wife, is 

not affected by cohabitation with her in the 
interim of option, 250 

Case of optional purchaser of a slave related 
to the purchaser, 250 

And of a slave optionally puichased under a 
vow of menstruous female slave, ^50 
Or of a menstruous female slave, 250 
Or of a pregnant wife, 251 
Optional purchase made by a privileged slave, 

251 

Case of optional purchase of wine by a Zim- 
mee, who in the interim embraces the 
faith, 25i 

The possessor of option may annul the, with 
the knowledge of the other party, or con¬ 
firm it without his knowledge. 251 
And even if he annul it without the other’s 
knowledge, and the other be informed in¬ 
formed the expiration of the term, it is valid, 

252 

A right of option in, cannot descend to an 
heir. 252 

A right of option may be referred to third 
person, 252 

Case of selling two slaves, with a condition 
of option with respect to one of them, 252 
Objection, 252 
Reply. 253 

Option of determination , 253 
It extends*to a choice out of three, but not 
out of more, 253 
Objection, 253 
Repl*', 253 

An option of determination may involve a 
condition of option, 253 
But the term for making the determination 
ngjst not, at all events, exceed three days, 

253 * 
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Of the articles referred to the purchaser’s 
choice, one if the subject of the, and the 
others are as deposits, 253 
And both may be returned in case of a con¬ 
dition of option, 253 

The heir of the person endowed with an 
option of determination may return one of 
the two articles referred to the purchaser’s 
option in case of his death, 254 
Option is declared and the, made binding by 
any act of the purchaser in relation to the 
article sold, 254 

Any option of determination vested jointly 
in two persons, is determined by the sub¬ 
sequent consent of either to the purchase, 

254 

Objection, 254 
Reply, 254 

If any article purchased under one descrip¬ 
tion prove to be of another description, the 
purchaser may either confirm or annul the 
contract, 254 
Objection, 254 
Reply, 254 

Chapter III. 

Of Option of Inspection , 255 
A purchaser may reject an article upon in¬ 
spection after purchase, 255 
Although, before seeing it, he should have 
signified his satisfaction, 255 
Objection, 255 
Reply, 255 

A seller has no option of inspection after, 

255 

The option of inspection continues in force to 
any distance of time after the contract, 
unless destroyed by circumstance, 255 
Such as would have annulled a condition of 
option, 255 

Option of inspection is destroyed by the 
sight of a part of the articles, where that 
suffices as a sample of the whole, 255 
Option of inspection in the purchase of a 
house, 256 

An agent for seisin may inspect in the same 
manner as a purchaser, 256 
The inspection of a blind person may be made 
by touch, smelt or taste, 257 
Or (in a purchase of land) by description, 256 
A sight of one of two articles, such as do 
not admit of samples, still leave a power 
of rejecting both, 257 

The option is destroyed by the decease of 
the person with whom it rested, 257 
Case of inspection previous to purchase, 257 
A persons, after disposing of apart of his 
purchase, has no option with respect to 
the remainder, 258 
Chapter, IV. 

O/ Option from Defect , 258 
A purchaser discovering a defect in the article 
purchased, is at liberty to return it to the 
seller, 258 

Unless he was aware of the defect before 
hand, 258 ^ 

Whatever tends to depreciate an article it a 
defect, 258 
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Defects incident to children affect the, of a 
slave during infancy, but not after ma¬ 
turity, 258 

Lunacy operates as a perpetual defect, pro¬ 
vided it occur after the, 259 
Defects which operate in the, of female 
slaves, but not of males, 259 
Infidelity is a defect in both male and female 
slaves, 259 

Constitutional infirmities are defects in a 
female slave, 259 

A purchaser is entitled to compensation fcr a 
defect in an article where it has sustained 
a further blemish in his hands ; but he 
cannot, in this case, return it to the seller, 
259 

A purchaser is entitled to compensation fora 
defect discovered after the article has been 
cut up, 260 

Unless, after cutting, he put it out of his 
power to restore it to the seller, 260 
Or, if the return be rendered impracticable 
by any change wrought upon the subject 
prior to the, he is entitled to compensation 
for defect, notwithstanding the, of it, 260 
Appropriation of a purchase to the use of an 
infant (implied in any act concerning it 
which has a reference to the infant) by 
precluding a return to the seller, leaves the 
purchaser no right to compensation for a 
defect, 260 

The purchaser of a slave is entitled to com¬ 
pensation for defect, after the death or 
emancipation of the slave, 260 
But not after the emancipation, where it has 
been granted in return for property, 2bl 
Nor after his death, where he has been slain 
by the purchaser, 261 

A purchaser of food is not entitled to com¬ 
pensation for defect after having eaten it, 
261 

And so also, after having eaten only a part of 
the food, 261 

Case of defect in very perishable commodities' 
261 

Case of a purchaser selling what he has pur¬ 
chased, which is afterwards, returned to \ 
him in consequence of a defect, 262 i 

Objection, 262 j 

Reply, 262 

Conduct to be observed by the magistrate, in 
case of a purchaser, after having taken pos¬ 
session, alleging a defect in the article, 262 

Case of a purchaser alleging the existence of 
a defective property before he had made 
the purchase ; and the forms of deposition 
to be required of the seller in this in¬ 
stance, 263 

Case of a person purchasing two slaves, one 
of whom proves defective, 263 
In the purchase of articles of weight, or 
measurement of capacity, the part which 
proves defective may be returned to the 
seller, 262 

If a part of such articles prove the property 
of another, still the purchaser is not at 
liberty to return the remainder, 264 
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A purchaser, by applying a remedy to the 
defective article, or making use of it, 
deprives himself of the power of returning 
it to the seller, 264 , 

If a purchased slave suffer amputation for a 
theft committed with the seller, the pur¬ 
chaser may return him, and receive tack 
the price, 265 

And so also if he suffer death for a crime 
committed with the seller, 265 
Case of a slave suffering amputation for two 
thefts one committed with the seller, and 
the other with the purchaser, 265 
Case of a slave, after being thrice sold, suf¬ 
fering amputation for a theft committed 
with the first seller, 265 
Where the purchaser grants the seller an 
exemption from defects, he cannot after¬ 
wards return the article, whatever the 
defects in it may be, 266 

Chapter V. 

Of invalid, Null and AbominaMc Sales , 

266 

Distinctions between a null and invalid, 266 
The property purchased under a null, is 
merely a trust in the purchaser's hands, 

267 

But that purchased under an invalid, be¬ 
comes his property, 267 
A, of prohibited things, if for money, is 
null, 267 

But if in the way of barter is invalid, 267 
The, of a Modabbir, Am- Walid, or a Mokatib 
is null, 267 

And the purchaser not responsible if they 
die in his hands, 267 
Of fish in water null, 268 
Or of a bird in the air, 208 
Or of a foetus in the womb, or its offspring, 

268 

Or milk in the udder, 268 
Or of hair or wool upon an animal, 268 
Invalid of any article which cannot be sepa¬ 
rated from its situation without injury, 

268 

Or which the quality or existence cannot 
be ascertained, 268 

Or the quantity of which can only be judged 
of by conjecture 268 

Or where the bargain is determined by the 
purchaser touching the goods, &c., 269 
Is invalid of grass upon a common, 269 
Or of bees, unless in a hive, or with the 
comb, 269 

Or of silk-worms, 269 
Of tame pigeons is valid, 270 
Of an absconded slave is invalid unless he 
be in the hands of the purchaser, 270 
Although the seller should afterwards re¬ 
cover and deliver him to the purchaser, 
270 

Of a woman's milk is invalid, 270 
Or the bristles of a hog, 270 
Objection, 270 
Reply, 270 
Or human hair, 270 
Or undressed hides, 270 
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But animal substances of all descriptions, 
excepting those of men and hogs, may be 
either sold or converted to use, 2/0 
M right cannot be sold unless it involve 
property, 271 

Objection, 272 
Reply, 272 

Anything may be sold which admits of a pre¬ 
cise ascertainment, but not otherwise, 271 
A deception with respect to the sex invali¬ 
dates the, in slaves but not in brutes, 271 
A re-sale by the seller, lor a sum short of the 
original price, before payment of that 
price, is invalid, 272 

But the contract is not invalid with respect 
to any other subject which may be joined 
to the original in the re-sale, 272 
Objection, 272 
Reply, 272 

The stipulation of a specific tare invalidates 
a, 272 

Case of a dispute concerning the tare of a 
vessel which contained the commodity, 272 
A Mussulman may commission a Christian to 
sell or purchase unlawful articles on his 
account ; and such a purchase, made by 
the agent is valid, 272 

Is rendered invalid by the insertion of any 
condition advantageous to either party, or 
repugnant to the requisites of the contract, 
or which may occasion contention by in- 
v< Iving an advantaee to the subject of 
the, 273 

But it recovers its validity by the purchaser 
performing the condition with the article 
purchased, 273 

Is invalid by a reservation of any advantage 
to the sellet from the article sold, 274 
Or by the insertion of an invalid condi¬ 
tion, 27 i 

Or of one which implicates the subject of 
another contract, 274 

Or by a stipulation of the payment of the 
price at a period not precisely known to 
both parties, 274 

Or the date of the occurrence of which is 
uncertain, 274 

But it is valid where the time of payment is 
fixed by another agreement, 274 
Invalid in consequence of stipulation an un¬ 
certain term of payment, recovers its vali¬ 
dity by removing the uncertainty, 274 
Of a saleable with an unsaleable subject is 
invalid, 75 

But if the unsaleable subject be property, : 
the, holds good with respect to the sale- j 
able subject, 275 j 

O/ Laws of fnuplid, 275 
In invalid, tffe purchaser is responsible, not 
for the price, but for the value of the 
article, in case of its perishing in his 
hands* where he has taken possession of it 
by consent of the seller, 275 
The value must be paid in money, or in a 
similar, according to the nature of the 
artiqfe, 276 

Eithfer pftrty may annul the contract before 
seisin, 276 
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A purchaser under an invalid, may sell the 
article, in which case his right of annulling 
the, expires, 2 76 

The purchaser of a lawful article in return 
for one that is unlawful, may after pos¬ 
session, dispose of it as he sees fit, re¬ 
maining responsible only for the value, 276 
The seller cannot resume the article until 
he return the purchase-money, and if the 
seller die, the purchaser is entitled to set 
up the article to, to indemnify himself for 
the price he has paid, 277 
Case of immoveable property, in which a 
change is brought by a purchaser under an 
invalid contract, 277 

The profit acquired by the purchaser upon a 
definite article, purchased under an invalid 
contract, must be bestowed in charity, 278 
So also, profit acquiied upon any article in 
•vhich no right 01 property exists, 278 
Of Sales and Purchases which are Abominable , 
278 

It is ab minable to enhance the price of 
merchandize by a fictitious tender of a high 
price, 278 

Or to anticipate or forestall the market, 278 
Or to enhance the price of grain, in towns, 
by a citizen selling for the farmer, 279 
Or to buy sell on a Friday, 279 
Merchandise may be set up for, to the highest 
bidder, 279 

It is abominable to separate two infant slaves 
(or an infant and an adult, related within 
the prohibited degrees, by a, of one of 
them, 279 

Unless in pursuance of an indispensable duty, 
or in cases of unavoidable necessity, 279 
But such, is nevertheless valid, 279 
Adult slaves may be separated without 
offence, 280 

Chapter Vi. 

Of Akala , or Dissolution 0 /, 280 
Definition of Akala, 2'0 
A, may be dissolved in consideration of an 
equivalent to the price, 280 
But not for anything greater or less, 280 
Dissolution in consideration of an equivalent 
of a different kind, is a breaking off, *81 
Of a female slave cannot be annulled after 
she has borne a child, 281 
May be dissolved previous to delivery and 
seisin of the article, 281 
Barter may be dissolved, after a destruction 
of one of the subjects, 2 1 

Chapter VII. 

OfMoorabihal , and Tawlceat, that is, Sales of 
Profit and of Friendship , 2 81 
Definition of Moorabihat and Tawleeat, 281 
They require that the price consist of simi¬ 
lars ; or, if otherwise, that the person who 
enters into the agreement with the pur¬ 
chaser should have obtained possession of 
the price in the interim ; but the profit 
agreed for must be in money or specific 
articles of weight, or measurement of 
capacity, and must be stipulated upon the 
whole price, generally, and not proportion- 
ably upon its parts, 282 
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All intervening expenses which enhance the 
value of the article may be added to the 
prime cost, 282 

In case of an overstatement of the price, 
the purchaser may undo the bargain, 283 
Or (in Tawleeat) deduct the excess, 283 
A profit by a Moorabihat, cannot be twice 
obtained upon the same article, 283 
Case of Moorabihat transacted by a privi¬ 
leged slave with his owner, 283 
Case of Moorabihat transacted between the 
manager of a stock and the purchaser, 
234 

An article may be disposed of by Moorabihat, 
where a defect has intervened not proceed¬ 
ing from the seller, or where the seller has 
used the article in the interim, without 
injury to it, 264 

But if the defect be occasioned by, or com¬ 
pensated to, the seller, a proportionable 
deduction must be made from the price, 
285 

If the article be damaged by an accident not 
proceeding from the seller, still it is a pro¬ 
per subject of Moorabihat, i85 
A mis statement of a prompt payment instead 
of a suspended payment, leaves it in the 
power of the purchaser to undo the bargain 
in a sale either of profit, 285 
Or of friendship. 285 

In a sale of friendship the rate must be 
specified ; and the purchaser has a right 
of option until after the specification, 286 
Moveable property cannot be re-sold before 
seisin, 286 

but land may be re-sold previous to seisin by 
the first purchaser, 286 
In the re-sale of articles of weight, and 
measurement of capacity, it is requisite 
that the article be weighed or measured 
again by the second purchaser, 286 
It suffices that the articles be weighed or 
measured by the seller, in the purchaser’s 
presence, 287 

In the re-sales of articles of (ale or longi¬ 
tudinal measurement, the telling or measur¬ 
ing by the second purchaser is not re¬ 
quisite, 287 

A seller may dispose of the price of his 
goods without having taken possession of 
them, 287 

The parties may make any subsequent addi¬ 
tion or abatement with respect either to 
the goods or the price ; and such addition 
or abatement are incorporated in the con¬ 
tract, 287 
Objection, 287 
Reply, 287 

The price cannot be increased after the de¬ 
struction of the goods in the purchaser’s 
hand, 288 
Objection, 238 
Reply, 288 

Prompt payment may be commuted for dis¬ 
tant payment, 288 
Chapter VILL 
Of Ribba, or usury, 289 
Definition, 289 i 
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Usury (occasioned by rate united with 
species) is unlawful, 289 
It consists in the, of an article (of weight 
or measurement of capacity) in exchange 
for an unequal quantity of the same article, 
289 

But does not exist where the quantities are 
not ascertained by some known standard of 
measurement, 289 

It is occasioned either by an inequality in 
point of quantity, or by a suspension of 
repayment ; unless the consideration and 
the return be heterogeneous, 289 
Objection, 290 
Reply, 290 

All articles ordained by the Prophet to be 
articles of measurement, continue so, not¬ 
withstanding any alterations of custom; 
and the same of all ordained by him to be 
articles of weight, 290 

All articles referred to any known standard 
of weight are considered as articles of 
weight, 290 

Note concerning Sirf Sale, 291 
Similars may be sold for each other, without 
inducing usury, 291 

Usury cannot take place with respect to 
Faloos, as they ars articles of, 291 
Objection, 291 
Reply, 29! 

Flour or meal cannot be sold for wheat, 291 
Flour may be sold for flour, 292 
But not for meal, 292 

The, of flesh for a living animal is not usu¬ 
rious, 292 

Nor the, of fresh dates for dried ones, 292 
The, of the manufactured produce of an 
article in exchange for a similar article, is 
usurprious, unless it exceed that article in 
quantity, 293 

One species of flesh may be sold for another 
species, 293 

The, of the milk of one animal for an un¬ 
equal quantity of milk of another species 
of animal does not induce usury, 293 
Bread may be sold for flour of an unequal 

rate, 293 

Usury cannot take place between a master 
and his slave, 293 

Unless the slave be an insolvent Mazoon,.293 
Nor between a Mussulman and an infidel in 
a foreign country, 293 

It may take place between a protected alien 
and a Mussulman, 293 
Chapter IX. 

Of Rights and Appendages, 293 
Definition of rights and appendages, as con¬ 
nected with, 29' 

Difference of rights in a purchase with respect 
to a Manzil, a Dar, and a Bait#294 
A porch over a road, connected with a house, 
is not included in the, of it, unless it be 
expressly specified, 294 + 

The avenue is not included in the purchase of 
an apartment of a house,—nor wells dr 
drains in the purchase of lands, unless the 
appendages be expressed in the contract, 
294 
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Chapter X. 

Of Claimof Right, preferred by others to the 
Subject of a Sale, 

A female slave, claimed after having produced 
a child whilst in the purchaser’s possession, 
is, together with her child, the property of 
the claimant, provided the claim be estab¬ 
lished by evidence ; but if the claim be 
supported by the purchaser's acknowledg¬ 
ment only, the child is not his property, 
294 

A person selling another as slave, who 
afterwards proves to be free, must restore j 
the purchase money ; or, if the alleged 
slave have excited the purchaser to the 
bargain, he must restore it in defect of the 
seller, 295 

Case of claim to an immove?ble property 
after a composition with respect to it, 296 
Of Favoolee Beta, or the Sale of Property of 
another without his Consent, 296 
A, contracted without authority may be dis¬ 
solved by the proprietor of the subject, 

296 

If assented to, the price is the property of 
the proprietor, and deposited with a 
Fazoolee seller, 296 

Who is at liberty to dissolve the contract 
without his concurrence, 296 
If the proprietor die, and the subject be not 
specified, the, is invalid, 297 
The emancipation, by the orginal proprietor, 
of a slave usurped and sold by the usurper 
is valid, 297 

The fine incurred by maiming a slave sold 
under an usurpation goes to the purchaser, 
if the former proprietor assent to such, 

297 

The re-sale of a slave purchased from an 
usurper is rendered invalid by the pro¬ 
prietor signifying his assent to the first, 
but if the slave perish in the interim, the 
assent is of no account, 298 
Objection, 298 
Reply, 298 

An article purchased through the medium of 
an unauthorized person cannot be returned 
to the proprietor, although the purchaser, 
prove the want of authority, or the pro¬ 
prietor’s assent to the, but if the seller avow 
he is not being authorized, the, is null, 298 
In the, of immoveable property by an un¬ 
authorized person, the seller is not respon¬ 
sible, 299 

Chapter XI. 

Of Sillim Sales, 299 
Definition, 299 
A Sillim, is lawful, 299 
In all articles of weight (except dirms and 
decnars), measurement of capacity, 299 
Longitudinal measurement and tale, 299 
It it not lawful with respect to animals, 300 
Or the parts of animals, or skin, firewood, ■ 
or hay, unless the quality he ascertained, 
300 

N*r unless the subject be in continued exis- 
*tcncfc until the time of delivery, 300 
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*t is lawful with respect to articles which, 
although perishable in their nature, are 
kept in a state of preservation, or in 
situations where the article may always be 
had, 300 

It is not lawful with respect to flesh-meat, 
301 

The period of delivery must be specified, 

391 

Private standards of measurement cannot be 
used in it, 301 

It is not lawful under a restriction of the 
subject to the produce of a particular 
place, 301 

And requires that the genus be specified, and 
that the species, quality, quantity, period 
of delivery, rate, and place of delivery, 
be all determined, 302 
Objection, 302 
R?ply, 302 

The place of delivery, however need not be 
determined with respect to articles which 
are not of expensive carriage, 303 
The price must be received at the meeting, 

303 

Whence, if a debt owing from the seller to the 
purchaser be considered as part of it, the, 
is invalid in that proportion, 304 
But it cannot be disposed of by the seller 
until he take possession of it, 304 
Nor can the purchaser perform any act with 
respect to the goods until he receive them, 
j°4 

In a dissolution of Sillim the stock cannot 
be applied to the purchase of anything 
from the seller until it be first received 
back, 304 
Objection, 304 
Reply, 304 

An article subsequently purchased and made 
over in fulfilment of a Sillim, is not held 
to be delivered, 30+ 

Unless the purchaser receive it first on behalf 
of the seller, and then make seisin of 
it on his own account, by two distinct 
measurement, 305 
Objection, 305 
Reply, 305 

A second measurement is not required in a 
similar receipt of article by a lender, 305 
If the seller measure the article on behalf of 
the purchaser in his absence, it is not a 
delivery, although it be measured, into the 
purchaser's sack, 305 

And so also if it be measured by the seller 
into his own sack, at the purchaser's in¬ 
stance, although the purchaser be present, 

306 

Case of delivery of a determinate article in 
the same parcel with an undeterminate 
article, 306 
Objection, 306 
Reply, 306 

If the contract be dissolved, and the article 
advanced perish before restitution, the 
seller is responsible, 306 
The dissolution of a, is rendered invalid by 
the article perishing before restitution, 370 
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In dispute with respect to the value of the 
subject, the assertion of the seller (upon 
oath) must be credited, 307 
If the seller deny the appointment of a 
period of delivery, the assertion of the 
purchaser, fixing that period, must be cre¬ 
dited, 307 
Objection, 307 
Reply, 307 

In Sillim, of piece goods all the qualities 
must be particularly specified, 309 
Sillim is not valid in shells or jewels, but it 
is valid in small pearls sold by weight, 308 
In bricks, 308 

And (in short) in alt articles which admit a 
general description of quality and ascer¬ 
tainment of quantity, 308 
Or which are particularly defined, 308 
Articles bespoke from the manufacturer, in a 
contract of Sillim, are considered as enti¬ 
ties, 308 

And may be rejected if disapproved upon 
delivery, 308 

An engagement with a manufacturer to fur¬ 
nish goods which it is not customary to 
bespeak is valid, 309 
Objection, 309 
Reply, 309 

Miscellaneous Cases, 309 
It is lawful to sell dogs or hawks, o09 
It is not lawful to sell wine or pork, 309 
Rules with respect to Zimmees in, 309 
A person inciting another to sell his pro¬ 
perty to a third person, by offering an 
addition over and above the price, is re¬ 
sponsible for such addition, but not unless 
this addition be expressed as forming a 
part of the price, 309 

A female slave maybe contracted in mar¬ 
riage by the purchaser without his taking 
possession of her, 310 

Case of the purchaser disappearing without 
taking possession of his purchase, or paying | 
the price, 310 j 

Or of one of two purchasers disappearing 
under the same circumstances, 311 
Base of gold and silver being indefinitely 
mentioned in the offer of a price, 311 
The receipt of base money instead of good i 
money, if ii be lost or expended, is a com¬ 
plete discharge, 311 

Articles of a neutral nature do not become 
property but by actual seisin, 311 
Saraka, or Larceny— 

Definition of, 205 
Satooka Dirms, 422 

Sawaymeen— 

Definition of, 4 

Secondary Trustees, 476 
Security— 

To be taken from the claimant of trove pro¬ 
perty, 212 

From the heys present, where a co-heir is 
missing, 212 

Seed.—S ee Cultivation, Compacts of, 581 


Seisin.—S ee Sale, 

Perfect and imperfect described, 266 

Selling,— See Vows, 

Sensualist— 

May make a will, 696 
Separation— 

Care of infants in case of.—See Divorce, 
138 

Occasioned by impotence, 126 
Sex— 

Deception as to, invalidates sale of slaves, 
but not of brutes, 2 1 
Sexes— 

Commerce of.—See Abominations, 698 
Shaffa— 

Definition, 547 

The right of, appertains to a partner in the 
property, a participator in the immunities 
of the property, and a neighbour, 548 
No person can claim it during the existence 
of one who has a superior right, 548 
Unless he first relinquish it, when the title 
devolves to the next in succession, 548 
One who is a joint proprietor of only a part 
of the article has a title superior to a 
neighbour, 549 

The relative situation of the property deter¬ 
mines the right, when claimed on the plea 
of neighbourhood, 549 

The right of all the Shafees (claiming upon 
equal ground) is equal, without any regard 
to the extent of their properties, 649 
If some be absent, the, is, adjudged equally 
amongst those who are present :—hut the 
absentees appearing receive their shares, 
649 

The right does not operate until after the sale 
of the property, 650 
Nor until regular demand, 550 
Nor does the property go to the Shafee but 
by the surrender of the purchaser, or a 
decree of the magistrate, 550 
Chapter II. 

Of Claims of , and Litigation concerning it, 
350 

The claims are of three kinds, 450 

I. The immediate claim, which must be 
made on the instant, or the Shafee for¬ 
feits his title, 550 

II. The claim by affirmation and taking to 
witness which must be made as soon as 
conveniently may be after the other, 

551 

III. The claim by litigation, 551 

A delay in the litigation does not invalidate 
the claim, 551 

Particularly, if occasioned by the absence of 
the magistrate, 652 

Rules to be observed by a magistrate on an 
appeal, 552 

The mode prescribed for his examining the 
parties, 552 ^ 

The cause may be litigated and determined 
independent of the price of the property in' 
dispute, 552 

But the defendant may retain the one ^ntil 
the other be produced, 552 
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Shaffa — continued. , 

The privilege is not forfeited by a delay in the 
payment, 552 

The feller may be sued whilst the house is in 
his possession, d53 

\n agent for the purchaser may be sued (be¬ 
fore delivery to his constituent), 553 
And so also an agent for the seller, or an 
executor, 553 

The Shafee, after gaining his suit, has an 
option of inspection, and also an option 
from defect, 553 

Of DispxAes relative to the Price, 553 
In disputes concerning the price, the assertion 
of the purchaser, upon oath must be cre¬ 
dited, 553 

And so likewise evidence produced by him, 
553 

And also his assertion, if the seller allege a 
larger amount, 554 , 

Case in which the seller’s assertion may be 
credited concerning the price, 554 
Of the Articles in lieu of which the Shafee may 
take the Shaffa Property, 555 
The Shafee is entitled to the benefit of any 
abatement made to the purchaser, but not 
to that of a total remission, 555 
He is not liable for any augmentation agreed 
upon after the sale, 555 

If the price consist of effects, the Shafee may 
take it on paying the value of those effects ; 
but if it consist of similars, he is to pay 
an equal quantity of the same, 555 
And so likewise, if the price consist of land, 

555 

In case of a term of credit, the Shafee may 
either wait the expiration of the term, or 
take the property immediately, upon pay¬ 
ing the price, 555 

Of property subject to, purchased by a Zim- 
mee for a price consisting of unlawful articles 

556 

The shafee may either take buildings or 
plantations of the purchaser (paying the 
value), or may cease them to be removed, 

556 

The Shafee is not entitled to any remune¬ 
ration for buildings erected or trees planted 
on land which proves the property of an¬ 
other :—but he may remove them, 557 
If the property have sustained any accidental 
or natural injury after sale, still the Shafee 
cannot take it for less than the full value, 

557 

If the injury be committed by the purchaser, 
the Shafee may take the ground alone at 
its estimated value, 557 
Of a Shafee taking ground with fruit trees, 

558 

Chapter 11$ 

3/ Articles concerning with Shaffa Operates, 
558 

The i^ght of, holds with respect to all im¬ 
moveable property, 558 
Unless it be sold separate from the ground on 
which it stands, 558 

A Mussulman and a Zimmee are on an 
etfualky with respect to it, 558. 


Shaffa— continued 

It holds with respect to property transferred 
in any shape for a consideration, 558 
It does not hold in a property assigned in 
dower, or as a compensation for Khoola, 
or as a hire, or in compensation for 
murder, or as the price of manumission, 

559 

It holds with respect to a house sold in order 
to pay the dower, 559 

It does not hold with respect to a house the 
possession of which is compromised by a 
sum of money, 559 

It holds with respect to a house made over in 
composition, 559 

But not with respect to property transferred 
by grant, 5^9 

It does not apply to property sold under a 
condition of option, 559 
But it does with respect to property so pur¬ 
chased, 5-0 

And on the Shafee taking possession, the 
purchaser's right of option, ceases, 5o0 
In case of sale upon option, the possessor of 
the option is Shafee of the adjacent pro¬ 
perty, 560 

It does not apply to property transferred 
under as invalid sale, 560 
The seller of property under an invalid 
sale is still Shafee of the adjacent pro¬ 
perty, 560 

Until he deliver the property sold to the pur¬ 
chaser, who then has the right, 569 
Which, however, falls upon the seller resum¬ 
ing his property, 560 

A right of Shaffa is not created by partners 
making a partition of their joint property, 

560 

The right once relinquished cannot afterwards 
be resumed, 561 

Chapter IV. 

Of Circumstances which Invalidate the Right of 
Shaffa , 561 

A right of, is invalidated by the Shafee omit¬ 
ting to procure evidence in due time, 561 
Or by his offering to compound it, 561 
Or by the death of the Shafee before the 
Kazee's decree, 561 

It is not invalidated by the death of the 
purchaser, and therefore cannot be disposed 
of on his behalf, 562 

It is invalidated by the Shafee selling the 
property whence he derived his right, 562 
Or by his acting as agent for the seller, 562 
He may resume his right where he had re¬ 
linquished it upon misinformation concern- 
in the price, 562 
Or by the purchase, 563 
Or where he has been misinformed concern¬ 
ing the article sold, 563 
Device by which the right of, may be evaded, 
563 

Case of a house purchased in shares, by the 
same person at different times, 563 
Where the price of the property sold is com¬ 
promised for a specific article, the Shafee, 
if he insist on his right, bust pay the 
price, 563 
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Shaff a— continued. 

Miscellaneous Cases, 563 
The Shafce may take a share from one of 
several purchasers ; but if there be several 
sellers, and only one purchaser, he must 
take or relinquish the whole, 564 
In case of the sale and partition of half a 
house, the Shafee mav take the purchaser’s 
lot, 564 

If one partner sell his share, the Shafee may 
annul any subsequent partition, and take 
if for the price, 564 

Acts of a father or guardian with respect to 
the Shaffa of an infant ward, 564 
The concession of a house by a composition 
does not induce a right, 442 
But is induced by the act of giving a house 
in composition, 442 

Shafee— 

The person possessing the right of prescrip¬ 
tion.—Sec Shaffa. 

Shahdit. —See Evidence, 353 
Shipping— 

Not subject of Shaffa.—See Shaffa. 

Siieeas.—S ee Shiyas 
Shirb— 

Claim of, 616 

Shirkat.—S ee Partnership, 217 
Shirra, or Purchase.—S ee Sale. 

Shiyas— 

The followers of Alee.—See Preliminary 
Discourse.— 

Shop— 

Hire of a, 494, 506 

Sick. -See Acknowledgments.-Bail,—Divorce 
Of mortal illness, rules for determining the 
state of being, 685 
Sickness— 

Right of wife to maintenance in case of, 141, 
Sick Persons— 

Of acknowledgments made by, 436 
Divorce by. —See Divorce. 

Bail contracted for.—See Bail. 

Discharge of debt by, 437 
SlDJIL— 

Judicial records preserved in the office of 
magistrate, 336 

Sifitja.— See Debts, Transfer of, 333 
Description of, 466 
Expenses attending, 468 
Sihl Ibn Saad, xxii 
SlHRA, 210 

SlKKIR— 

A species of prohibited drink, 620 
Silk. —See Abominations, 597 
Piece of goods sold by weight, 308 
Laws concerning the wearing of, 597 
Silkworms.— See Sale, 269 
Sillim Sales. —See Sale, 243, 308 
Where lawful.—See Sale, 299 
Sillim. —See Pawns, 637 
Agency in, is valid, 381 

Smallest term for delivery of the commodity 
in a, 301 

Dissolutior. of, 304 
Incidental rules respecting, 411 
Silver.—S ee Sale, 312— Zakat. 

Ornaments, 597 


Similars— 

Definition of this term, 316 
Simmin Thimmin, 241 
Singers— 

Testimony of public, not admissible, 361 
Rules respecting, 638 
Singing— 

There is no hire for, 499 
Singular Agency— 

Definition of, 224 
Sirf.— See Pawns, 637.—Sale 296 
Agency in, is invalid, 381 
Pawn in, 637 
Sirf Sale— 

Definition of, 312 

The articles opposed must be exactly equal in 
point of weight, but may differ in quality, 

312 

The exchange must take place upon the spot, 

312 ^ 

Gold may be sold for silver at an unequal rate 
provided the exchange take place upon the 
spot, 312 

No act can be performed with relation to the 
return until it be received, 312 
Objection, 313 
Reply, 313 

Gold may be sold for silver by conjecture, 
but not gold for gold, nor silver for silver, 

313 

In the, of an article having gold or silver 
upon it, the price paid down is opposed to 
the gold or silver, 313 

In the purchase of plate, if the parties 
separate before payment of the full price, 
the sale is valid only in the proportion 
paid, 313 

Or if it discovered to be in part the property 
of another, the purchaser may relinquish 
the bargain, 314 

But this does not hold with respect to an 
ingot, 314 

Where the article on each side consist of two 
species of money, the sale at an unequal 
rate is lawful, 314 

And so also where the article on one side 
consists of a certain number of coins of 
one species, and on the other of an equal 
number of two species, 315 
A deficiency of value on one side in point of 
weight, may be made up by the addition 
of any other article of proportionable value, 
315 

A debt may be commuted in the course of a, 
315 

One pure and two base dirms may be sold for 
two base and one pure, 315 
Description of, and rules respecting, base 
coinage, 315 v 

A, for base dirms is null, if 3hey lose their 
currency before the period of payment, 316 
Rules with respect to copper coinage, 316 
Sisters— -j 

Must furnish maintenance to indigent 
brother, 148 
Siyeeba— 

Proposal of marriage to a.—See Ma**® 1 *" 
Slander.— See Punishment, 197 
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Slanderer— 

Evidence of, 360 
May witness a marriage, 26 
Slaughtered Carcases— 

Being promiscuously mixed with carrion, 708 
Saying— 

Of animals for food.—See Zabbah. 

Solomy.—S ee Punishments. 

Sonna, xv, 73 
Oral law, xv 

Stands next to the Koran, xv 
Collection by Alee, xvi 
Adherence to the, in divorce, 73 
Soolh —See Composition. 

Speaking- 
Vows respecting, 163 
Stallions— 

Hire of. 499 
Stigmatiazing— 

Of a false witness, 372 
Stock— 

Copartnership in Pro/its of, 434 
Stones— 

Precious, not subject to any impost, 16 
Stranger or Alien— 

Death cf, without heirs, 518 
Strayed Cattle— 

Rules respecting, 210 
Subsistence of, 210 
Striking. —See Vows, 172 
Subsistence— 

To a trove animal, 210 
Substitution - 
Case of payment of Zakat by, 6 
Of the value lawful, 6 
Sulphur— 

Wells of,—See Zakat, 19 
Sumptuary Laws— 

With respect to dress and ornaments.—See 
Abominations. 

Supreme Magistrate— 

Inquisitorial oath imposed by, 175 
Surety.— See Bail, 318 
Surgeon— 

Is not responsible in cases of accident to his 
patient, 501 
Surrender— 

(Of an article purchased), security for, 255 
Swearing. -See Claims, 405.— Punishment. - 
Oaths.—Composition. 

Synagogues— 

Founded by.— See Wills, 695 


T. 


Taam.—S ee^ooD, 280 
Taata, 241^ 

Tabayeen, 335 

Tadbeeb.— See Inhibition, 528 
By a fvodigal, 528 
Tabeekh— 

A species of prohibited liquor, 619 
Tahalif— 

OrCwearing of both plaintiff and defendant, 

607 


j Tahkeem, 343 
Takaza, 393 
Takharij— 

Or composition for inheritance, laws of, 453 
Talak.— See Divorce, 72 
Talak Ahsan, 72 
Talak Biddat, 73 
Talak Hoosn, 73 
j Talak Kanayat, 84 
; Talb Mawasibat — See Shaffa, 550 
Talb ish’had Wa-takreer, 551 
Talb Khasoomat, 551 
Talha, xvii 

Tameen Bin Tirfa, xxix 
Tare— 

Of a vessel. — See Sale, 272 
Tasmeea— See Zabbah, 588 
Tawleeat— 

Or sales of friendship, 281 
Taxes— 

Outraged by pawner, 634 
Tailor— 

Hire of a, 497 
Tazweej, 26 
Tellers— 

Seller must defray expenses of,— See Salk, 
248 

Temporal Matters— 

Testimony concerning, 596 
Tenant— 

Evidence of, must not be credited with re¬ 
spect to his principle, 360 
Tenements.— See House. 

Teserrif, 359 
Testaments.— See Wills. 

Testimonials (Written)— 

Various descriptions of, 708 
Teyumim— 

A substitute for ablution. — See Divorce.— 
Marriage. 

Time- 

Vows pronounced with reference to, 165 
Tithe Lands — 

Zakat upon all the product of, 17 
Levying of, 12 
May be imposed on wine, 13 
In what cases to be levied upon the pro¬ 
ducts of lands, 16 
Tithe Water.— See Zakat, 19 
Toglib Women. —See Zakat, 18, 19 
Tribe of, who, 8 

Land belonging to, subject to double tithes, 17 
Other imposts upon the lands of, 19 
Toleration (Religious)— 

Enjoined, 3v.9 
Traffic— 

Partnership in, 223 
Transfer of Debts, 232 
Treasures. —See Zakat, 15 
Buried in the ground, 14 
Pays a tax of one-fifth upon discovery, 16 
Not transferred by the sale of land in which 
it lies, 16 

Trees.— See Gardening, compacts of, 585.— 
Fruit— 

Sale of, 245 

Pass with sale of land.—See Sa*le, 245 
Fruit not included in tale of.— See Salk, 245 
Tribute Water.— See Zakat, 19 
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Trove Property —See Zakat, 15 
Troves— 

Definition of Lookta, 208 
A trove property is as a trust in the hands 
of a finder, 208 

Who is not responsible for any damage it 
may sustain in his hands, 208 
Unless he avow that he took the property 
with a view to convert it to his own use, 
208 

The finder is responsible for the, if he has 
not witnesses to testify that he took it for 
the owner, 208 

The, is sufficiently witnessed by the finder's 
notification of it to the bystanders, 209 
A, under ten dirms must be advertised for 
some days, and one above ten dirms, for 
a year, 209 

A, of an insignificant nature may be con¬ 
verted by the finder to his own use, 209 , 

If the owner do not appear in due time, the 
finder may either bestow the property in 
alms, or keep it for the owner, 209 

Where the, has been bestowed in alms, i he 
owner may either ratify the aims gift 2u9 
Or take indemnific ition Tom th find r, 2.9 
Objection, 210 
Reply, 2 

Or from th ( . n up *ia.- . • ■».- 

SO be .tOWcd 

Or, if still exisii) g in.»y aim institution o' 
it, 210 

Objection, 2,0 
Reply, 2:0 

Stray animals ought to be secured and taken 
care of fox the owner, 210 
But he is not responsible to the finder for the 
substance unless it be furnished by the 
order of the magistrate, 210 
Who, if they be fit for hire; must direct 
them to be hired out for that purpose, 210 
Or, if unfit, to be sold, and the price retained 
by the owner, 210 

Unless he think fit to order them a sub¬ 
sistence, which is in that case a debt upon 
the owner, 211 

But subsistence must not be ordered for more 
than a few days, 211 

Nor unless the finder produce evidence in 
proof of the, 211 
Objection, 211 
Reply, 211 

If the finder have no evidence, the order for 
subsistence must be conditioned upon the 
veracity of his declaration, 211 
The finder has no claim upon, the owner for 
the subsistence, unless the magistrate ex¬ 
pressly declare, in his order, that the 
owner is responsible for the same, 211 
But he may retain the, from the owner until 
he be paid for the subsistence, 211 
If, however, the, perish in the finder's 
possession, after detention, he has no 
claim, 211 j 

Of unlawful articles are to be advertised and 
disposed of in the same manner as those ; 
of lawful articles, 211 I 


i Troves— continued. 

| The claimant of a, must prove his right by 
i evidence, but it may be delivered to him 
I upon his describing the tokens ofit;*m 
this case, however, the magistrate cannot 
compel a surrender, 212 
The finder surrendering the, upon description 
of the tokens, without evidence, must 
take security from the claimant, 212 
The finder is not to be compelled to surrender 
the, although he acknowledge the right of 
the claimant, 212 

A, cannot be bestowed in alms upon a rich 
person, 213 

Nor can the finder, if rich, lawfully convert it 
to his own use, 213 

The finder, if poor, may convert the, to his 
own use, or, if rich, may bestow it upon 
his poor children, 213 
Trust. —See Agency, 396 
Trusts— 

Pledges cannot be taken for, 636 
Proof of a, does not defeat a pies founded 
on usurpation, 414 

Plea of, opposed to an alleged usurpation, 421 
A pledge cannot be taken to security for, 636 
Trust —See Deposit, 471 
T jsts Pawns, 644 

v respcc 'tv . 

O. rn.^s.. ■ " , 4.' 4 

a p . . ' 

i\ spoils' *y l and rules concerning, 3D 
Y THE 5. i It HE. 

Zikattode ivcii '»n wine, -3 

U. 

Umpire.— See Arbitrator. 

Unauthorized Person (Fazolee)— 

Contract of marriage executed by, 42 
Uncircumcised Person— 

Evidence of, admissible, 363 
Uncle— 

Testimony of a nephew concerning his, 361 
Unjust Person. —See Reprobate. 

Unlawful Drinks —See Prohibitep Liquors 
Unlawful Meats, 691 
Usufruct. —See Pawns. — Wills, 693 
Does not constitute property, 48 
Extent of, in hire.—See Hire. 

Partition of —See Partition. 

Usufructuary Wills— 

Meaning bequests of usufruct. —See Wills. 

Usurer— 

Testimony of, 362 
Of Mazoons, or Licensed Slaves, J^3 
OfGhazb, 533 
Definition of the term, 553 
Acts by which usurpation is established, 533 
The usurper of an article of the aass of 
similars, is responsible for a similar, if it * 
be destroyed in his possession, 533 
If the article be of the class of non-simUars, 
he is responsible for the value, 534 , \ 

The actual article usurped must be restored 
to the proprietor, if it be extant, *34 
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Usurpation —continued. 

In the place where it was usurped, 534 
And, failing of this, the usurper must be 
imprisoned until he make satisfaction, 534 
So as to occasion responsibility, cannot take 
place but in movable property, 634 
The usurper of a house, is responsible, for the 
furniture, 535 

But if he sell the house, and the proprietor 
have no witness, he is not responsible, 
635 

An usurper of a land is responsible for 
damage occasioned by the cultivation of it, 

535 

The usurper of a movable is responsible for 
the value, in case of its destruction, 536 
If he himself rendered it defective, he is 
responsible for such defect, 535 
But not for any depreciation it may have 
sustained in his hands, 535 
The usurper of a slave hiring him out to 
service, is responsible for any damage he 
may sustain, and must bestow the wages 
in charity, 536 

But if the slave be destroyed, the wages 
may be given in part of the compensation, 

536 

Ail monied profits acquired by means of 
usurped money must be bestowed in 
charity, 536 

But not profits of any different description, 

537 

Of Usurped Articles altered by Act of the 
Usurper , 537 

An alteration wrought upon the articles 
usurped vests the property of it in the 
usurper, who remains responsible to the 
original owner for the value of it, and 
cannot lawfully derive any advantage from 
it until such compensation be paid, 637 
Any alteration wrought upon gold or silver 
does not transfer the property of it, 538 
The construction of a building upon an 
usurped beam transfers the property of 
the beam to the usurper, 538 
In the case of slaying an usurped animal, 
the proprietor has an option at taking the 
carcass, receiving a compensation for the 
damage, or making it over to the usurper 
for the value, 539 

A small damage committed upon usurped 
cloth does not transfer the property of it 
but a considerable damage gives the pro* 
prietor an option of taking it back (with a 
compensation for the damage), or making 
it over to the usurper for the value, 539 
Case of planting or building upon usurped 
land, 539/ 

Case of^dying usurped cloth, or grinding 
usurped wheat into Hour, 540 
An usurper damaging the article usurped 
beftime proprietor of it upon the owner 
demanding the value, 541 
The amount of which is ascertained by the 
declaration of the usurper upon oath, or 
By evidence adduced by the proprietor, 641 
And after accepting this the proprietor can* 
not remand the article, if the compensation 
be given in conformity with his claim, 641 


Usurpation— continued. 

The sale of an usurped slave by the usurper 
is invalid, upon the owner receiving the 
value as a compensation, but the emanci¬ 
pation of him would be invalid, 541 
The produce of an, usurped property is a 
trust in the usurper’s hands, 542 
The usurper of a female slave is not liable 
for any damage she may receive by bearing 
a child, provided the value of the child be 
adequate to such damage, 542 
The usurper of a famale slave impregnating 
her is responsible for her value in case she 
die of childbirth after restoration, 543 
There is no hire for the use of an usurped 
article, but the usurper is responsible for 
any damage it may sustain, 544 
A change wought upon an usurped article by 
an inexpensive process does not alter the 
property, but if the process be expensive, 
the property devolves to the usurper, who 
must make a compensation, 545 
Converting usurped wine into vinegar by 
means of mixing in it some valuable ingre¬ 
dient, 646 

A person is responsible for destroying the 
musical instruments, &c , or the prepared 
drink of a Mussulman, 547 
And must compensate for them by paying 
their intrinsic value, 5*7 
The usurper of a Modabbira is responsible 
for her value if she die in his possession, 
but not the usurper of a Mckatiba, 547 
Of the usurpation of things which are of no 
value, 544 

A Mussulman is responsible for destroying 
the wine or pork of a Zimmee, 544 
And must compensate for it by a payment of 
the value, 544 
Usurped Property— 

Composition for, 445 
Alterations wrought upon, 627 
Damaging of, 541 
Produce of, 542 

No hire demandable for the use of, 544 
Usurper— 

Purchasing the article usurped whilst in his 
possession. —See Usurpation. 

Placing in deposit the article usurped, 4/6 
Usurers— 

Evidence of, 362 
Usury, 607.—See Sale, 289 
Utensils— 

Composed of or oranamented with gold or 
silver, 595 

Ughbea.— See Sacrifice, 

"V. 

Vegetables.— See Sale, 247 
Vessels— 

Those which are abominable or otherwise, 595 
Viceroy— 

Testimony of a, 363 
Vinegar, 622 
Virgin— 

Adult, cannot be contracted in marriage 
against her will, 595 
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Virginity— 

Signs of; destroyed by any accident, 354 
Evidence to, 354 
Vows, 150 
Or Eiman, 150 
Definition, 150 

Chapter I. 

Oaths of sinful nature are of three kinds, 
150 


Vows— continued. 

Against entering in a house not violated by 
going under the roof or entering the 
portion, 156 # 

Case of, respecting abstinence from a thing 
in which the vower is at present engaged, 

156 

Against residing in a city not broken by the 
vower's family, continuing to reside there, 

157 


Preiury, 150 
Objection, 150 
Reply, 150 

Contracted, where not fulfilled, 151 
And inconsiderate oaths, 151 
Expiation is incumbent, whether the vow be 
wilful, a compulsory, or although the oath 
be taken under a deception of the memory, 

151 . 

The violation of a vow, whether by compuU 
sion or through forgetfulness, requires 
expiation, 151 
Objection, 151 
Reply, 151 

Chapter II. 

Of what Constitutes an Oath, or Vow, and 
what does not Constitute it, 151 
An oath may be expressed by using the same 
of God, or any of His customary attributes, 
151 

Excepting His knowledge, wrath, or mercy, 
151 

It is not constituted by using any other name, 

151 

Particles of swearing, 152 

Swearing by the truth of God is not an oath, 

152 

The expressions, "I swear/’ "I vow," “I 
testify,” constitute an oath, without the 
name of God, 152 

Swearing by the existence of God makes an 

oath, 152 . 

A vow may be contracted by the imprecation 
of a conditional penalty, 152 
Chapter III. 

Of Kafara, or Expiation:— 

A vow may be expiated by the emancipation 
of a slave, the distribution of alms, 153 
Offasting, 153 

Previous expiation does not suffice, 153 ^ 

A sinful vow must be broken and expiated, 
154 


Or infidels, being nugatory, cannot be held as 
violated, 154 

Of abstinence, 154 . 

Is binding, where any condition annexed, 155 
Pronounced, with reservation of the will of 


Chapter V, 

Of Vows, respecting various actions, such as 
coming , going, riding , and so forth, 158 
An evasion of, is a violation of them, 157 
An undetermined, of performance is not 
violated until the death of the vower, 158 
Made with a view of prevention, 158 
Case of a, expressed generally, but restricted 
in its sense to some particular occasion, 
158 

Chapter VI. 

Of Vows in respect to Eating or Drinking, 
158 

Witk respect to eating dates, 158 
Of abstinence from anything is not broken 
by eating that thing when it has acquired 
a new description, 159 
Or denomination, 159 

Chapter VII 

Of Vows with respect to Speaking and Con¬ 
versing, 163 

A, against speaking to such a person is 
violated by speaking to him within hearing 
distance, although he be asleep, 168 
Case in which the violation of the vow 
depends upon the meaning of the terms 
used in it, 163 

Case of a, against conversing with a person 
for a specified time, 163 

Repetition of prayer, &c., at the stated season 
does not violate a vow of silence, 163 
Made respecting the day, extends to the night 
also, 164 

Case of a, of inhibition restricted to a par¬ 
ticular occurrence, 164 

A, against conversing with a person 
described is, in relation to another, not 
violated by conversing with that person 
after the description with respect to the 
other is done away, 164 

A, against conversing with such a youth 
is violated by conversing with him after 
manhood, i65 

Respecting converse with reference to him, 
J65 

Chapter VIII. 


God, are null, 155 
Chapter IV. 

Of Vows with respect to entrance into a 
residence in a particular place , 155 
A, against entering a house is not violated by 
entering a mosque, church, &c., 155 
A, against enuring a serai is not violated by 
entering a rum, 156 

A, against entering any particular house is 
not broken by entering it when in ruins, 
156 


Of Vows in Manumission and Diifacce .— 
Divorce vowed on condition of tne birth of a 
child, takes place, although the child be 
stillborn, 166 

Freedom vowed in favour of a child that 
may be born of a female slave, takes place 
on her first liveborn child, 166 
Case of a, of freedom to the first cur- 
chased slave, 167 • • 

Case of a, of freedom to a last purchased 
slave, 167 
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Vows— continued . ^ i 

Case of a, of freedom to whichever of his I 
slaves shall congratulate the vower on the I 
r birth of a child, 167 j 

Emancipation of a slave in consequence of a, 
does not suffice for expiation, 167 i 

But the emancipation of a father in female ! 
quence of purchase suffice, 16/ j 

The emancipation by purchase of a female ! 
slave by a person to whom she stand in j 
the relation of an am-Walid does not ; 
suffice, 168 

Case of a, of freedom to a female slave on 
condition of concubinage, 168 j 

A general vow of freedom to slaves includes ; 
every description of them. 169 
Case of a, of divorce indefinitely expressed, 
169 

Chapter IX. 

Of Vows of Buying, Seffing, Marriage, and so 
forth, 169 

A, against the performance of certain acts is 
not violated by procuring an agent to per¬ 
form those acts, 160 

Except in the case of marriage, manumission, 
or divorce, 169 

Or any acts, the right of which solely apper¬ 
tain to the vower, 169 

Nor by employing the other to do the thing 
where the advantage results solely to the 
subject of the, 170 

A, of freedom conditioned upon the sale of a 
slave, takes place on the instant of the 
sale, and the sale is null, 170 
Divorce suspended upon the not selling of a 
slave, takes place on emancipation or Tad- 
beer, 170 

A, of general divorce in reply to a wife 
charging her husband with bigamy, takes 
place upon her in the same manner as 
upon the rest, 170 

Chapter X. | 

Of Vows respecting Pilgrimage , Fasting, and j 
Prayer, 171 j 

Case of a, of Masha, 171 ! 

Case of a, of manumission suspended upon » 
the non-performance of pilgrimage* 171 
Case of a, against fasting, 171 
Case of a, against fasting for a day, 171 
Case of a, against prayer, 171 
Chapter XI. 

Of Vows respecting Clothing and Ornaments , i 
171 

Of husband against wearing cloth of his ; 

wife's manufacture, 171 
Chapter XII. 

Of Vows concerning Striking, Xiiing and so j 
forth , 172 ; 

A, made adlinst striking a person is not 
violated Cy striking that person when 
dead, and the same of a vow against < 
clothing, 172 I 

Speaklff^ to, going to, 173 
Dr washing the person, 173 
A, against beating is violated by any act 
which causes pain, unless that act be 
coiCm^.ted in sport, 173 
)f slaying a person who is already dead 
incurs the penalty, 173 


Vows—continued. 

Chapter XIII, 

Difference in a, between the Term Shortty and 
in Length of Time , 173 

A, to discharge a debt is fulfilled by dis¬ 
charging it in light or base money, or in 
money belonging to another, 173 
Of by means of liquidation, 173 
Objection, 174 
Reply, 174 

But not by the gift of the creditor, 174 
A, not to accept reimbursment of a debt in 
partial payments, is not violated until the 
whole debt shall have been received, 174 

Chapter XIV. 

Of Miscellaneous Cases , 174 
A, against doing a thing unrestrictively pro¬ 
nounced, operates as a perpetual inhibited, 
174 

A, of performance is fulfilled by a single 
instance of performance, 174 
An oath imposed by a supreme magistrate 
continues in force only during the exist¬ 
ence of that magistrate's authority, 175 
A, of gift is fulfilled by the offer of a gift, 
although it be not accepted, 175 
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Waffa Sale— 

Description of 520 
Wages. —See Hire. 

At what time due, 491 
To a public partitioner, 566 
Wakeel.— See Agent, 

Wakf or Wuqt. —See Appropriations. 
Walee (Guardian), 54 
Walls— 

Ruinous.—See Fines. 

Walnuts— 

Purchase and sale of, 262 
Wasaya. —See Wills. 

Waseeat. —See Wills. 

Water. —See Shirb, 616 
All people have a right to drink from a well, 
canal, or reservoir, 613 
And also cattle, 613 

No person can altor or obstruct course of, 
running through his ground, 616 
In case of disputes, 617 
Right to, cannot be assigned as dower, 618 
Or given in composition for a claim, 618 
Tithe and tribute defined.—See Zakat. 

An article of neutral property, 229 
General rules respecting claims to a right of, 
613 

Water-course 
Space approiated to, 612 
Rules with respect to, 612 
As to digging, &c., 616 
Water-Engine 

Cannot^ contract on a rivulet without con* 
sent of partners, 617 r # 

Wawakil, or Seizing of Fines, 670 
Weighers— 

Seller must defray expense of, 248 
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Weighing and Measuring— 

In purchase and sale, 287 
Wells. —See Waters. 

Space appropriated to, where dug in waste 
lands, 611 

A person digging is responsible for accidents, 
662 

Digging in a highway, 373 
Partition of a, 570 
Partnership in, 229 
Appropriations of, to pious uses, 240 
Wheat— 

Flour and meal cannot be sold for.—See 
Sale, 291 

Purchase and sale of —See Sale 
Whoredom.“S ee Punishments, 176 
By compulsion, 523 

Means either fornication or adultery, 29 
Rule for ascertaining the perpetration of, 176 
What acts constitute, 176 
Evidence required in.—See Evidence, 353 
Evidence of retractation therefrom, 178 
Purgation of witnesses, 358 
Widda. —See Deposits, 471 
WlDDEEYAT, 471 
Widow— 

No maintenance due to, 145 
Claim of, upon her husband's estate, 147 
Widowhood— 

Rules to be observed by women during, 132 
Wife. —See Divorce. 

Repudiated, acknowledgment in favour of, 
483 

Where entitled to maintenance from hus¬ 
band, 140 

Must have a separate apartment, 143 
Maintenance where husband is absentee, 144 
No decree for maintenance can be issued 
against the property of an absentee hus¬ 
band upon the bare testimony of his, 145 
Difference of religion makes no difference as 
to obligation to maintain a, 147 
Unless she be an alien, 147 
A poor man required to support, and in¬ 
fant children, 148 

Wikalit. —See Agency. 

Willa, 513 
Definition of, 513 

Of two descriptions, Ittakit and Mawalat, 
513 

The, of a slave appertains to his emancipator, 
rendering him liable to fines incurred by 
the slave, and endowing him with a right 
of inheritance, 513 
Objection, 513 
Reply, 513 

,A stipulation of waving the claim to inheri¬ 
tance is invalid, 514 

The, of a slave emancipated by Kitabat ap¬ 
pertains to his master, 514 
Objection, 514 
Reply, 514 

The same oftly, of modabirs Am-Walids, 

And slaves emAicipated by affinity, 514 
In the emancipation of a pregnant female 
slave the, of the foetus belongs to, her 
emancipator, 514 


Willa— continued. 

But if she be not delivered in six months 
from the date of her manumission, it may 
shift from him to the father's emanci¬ 
pator, 514 

Case of a Persian marrying a freed woman, 

515 

If the father and mother are both freed 
persons, the, of their children belongs to 
the father's tribe, 5’6 

Heirship is established by the, of manumis¬ 
sion, 516 

An emancipatress is entitled to the. of her 
freed-men, &c., but not of their children, 

516 

The estate of a freed man descends to the 
lineal heir of the emancipator, and not to 
his heirs general, 517 
Of the Nawalat , or of Mutual Amity, 517 
Nature and effect of the contract of Mawalat, 

517 

Either party may dissolve the contract in 
presence of the other, 518 
Or the inferior party may break it off in the 
superior's absence, by engaging in a Mawa¬ 
lat with some other person, 518 
But he cannot do so after the other has paid 
a fine incurred by him, 518 
A freed-man cannot engage in a contract of 
Mawalat, 

Oath cannot be demanded from defendant in 
respect of, 402 
Willa Mawalat, 517 
Will— 

In divorce as contrasted with liberty and 
option, 91 

Wtll Masheeat —See Divorce, 91 
Wills— 

Definition of the terms used in, 670 
Chapter I, 

Of Wills that are Legal and Wills thatare 
Laudable, and of the Retractationof , 670 
Are lawful and valid, 670 
To the extant of a third of the testator's 
property, 671 

But not to any further extant, 671 
Unless by consent of the heirs, 671 
A bequest to an heir is not valid unless con¬ 
firmed by the other heirs, 671 
A bequest to a person from whom the testator 
had received a mortal wound is not valid, 
672 

And if a legatee slay his testator, the bequest 
in his favour is void, 672 
A bequest to a part of the heirs is not valid, 
672 


Bequests are valid between Mussulmans and 
Zimmees, 672 

The acceptance or rejection of them is not 
determined until after the delfch of the 
testator, 672 

It is laudable to avoid making them where 
the heirs are poor, 673 ^ 

The legatee becomes proprietor of the legacy 
by his acceptance of it, 673 
Which may be either expressed or implied, 
673 # \ 

Bequest by an insolvent person 1 s void, 673 
So by an infant, 673 
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Or a Mokatib, 674 

A bequest or, in favour of a foetus in the 
womb is invalid, 674 

A female slave may be bequeathed, with the 
exception of her progeny, 674 
A bequest is rescinded by the express declara¬ 
tion of the testator, or by any act on his 
part implying his retractation, 674 
Or vhich extinguishes his property in the 
legacy, 675 

The testator's denying his bequest is not a 
retractation of it, 675 

Nor his declaring it unlawful or usurious, 

675 

Or desiring the execution of it to be de¬ 
ferred, 675 

A bequest to one person is annulled by a 
subsequent bequest of the same article to 
another, 675 

Unless that other be not then alive, 675 

« 

Chapter II. 

Concerning the Bequest of a Third of the 
Estates, 676 

Of a person bequeathing two-thirds of his j 
property to two persons respectively, 676 
Of Mohabat, 676 

Bequests of specific sums of money, 676 
A person bequeathing the whole of his estate 
to one, and then a third of it to another, 

676 

A bequests of a son’s portion of inheritance is 
void, but not the bequest of an equivalent 
to it, (77 

A bequest of a "portion” of the estate is 
executed to the extent of the smallest por¬ 
tion inherited from it, 677 
A bequest of “part of the estate,” unde¬ 
fined, may be construed to apply to any 
part, 678 

A person bequeathing first a sixth, and then 
a third, to the same person, 678 
Or, first a third, and then a sixth to the 
same person, 678 

A person bequeathing a third of any par¬ 
ticular property, if two-thirds of it be lost, 
and the remainder come within a third of 
the testator's estate, the legatee is entitled 
to the whole of such remainder, 678 
A bequest of “the third of”an article, part 
of which is afterwards destroyed, holds 
with respect to a third of the remainder 
679 

A legacy of money must be paid in full with 
the property in hand, although all the rest 
of the estate should be expended in debts, 
679 

A legacy left to two persons, one of them 
being at thft time dead, goes entire to the 
living legatee, 679 

A legacy being bequeathed to two persons in¬ 
definitely, if one of them die, a moiety of 
it only goes to the other, 679 
( A bequest made by a poor man is of force if 
be afterwards become rich, 679 
A bequest of any article, not existing in the 
pplsesgion or disposal of the testator at his 
decease, is null f 679 


Unless it was referred to his property, in 
which case it must be discharged by a pay¬ 
ment of the value, 679 

Distribution of bequest made indefinitely 
to three different descriptions of persons, 
68 ° 

Or to an individual, and a particular class of 
people, 680 

Or to a particular class of people alone, 680 
Of a third person being admitted, by the 
testator, to a participation with two other 
legatees, 680 

An acknowledgment of debt, upon death-bed, 
is efficient to the extent of a third of the 
estate, 680 

A joint bequest to an heir and a stranger is 
executed in favour of the latter only, to 
the extent of one-half, 681 
And so likewise a joint bequest to the 
murderer of the testator and a stranger, 
681 

Any accident occasioning uncertainty with 
respect to the legatees annuls the, 681 
Bequest of an apartment in a partnership 
house, 681 

The validity of a bequest of money belonging 
to another rests upon the proprietor’s con¬ 
sent, 683 

An heir, after partition of the estate, acknow¬ 
ledging a bequest in favour of another, 
must pay the acknowledged legatee his 
proportion of such bequest, 683 
Bequest of a female slave who (previous ro 
the partition of the estate) produces a 
child, 683 

Of the period of Making , 684 
Gratuitous acts, of immediate operation, if 
executed upon death-bed, take effect to 
the extent of one-third of the property 
only, 684 

An acknowledgment on a death-bed is valid 
in favour of the person who afterwards 
becomes an heir * but not a bequest or gift, 
684 

Neither is an acknowledgment so made valid, 
if the principle of inheritance had existed 
in the person previous to the deed, 684 
Such acknowledgment, gift, or bequest, in 
favour of a son, being a slave, who after¬ 
wards becomes free, previous to the father's 
decease, is nevertheless void, 685 
Rule for ascertaining a d-ath-bed illness, 685 

Chapter III. 

Of Emancipation upon a Death-bed, and ef 
Wills relative to Emancipation , 685 
Emancipation, gift and acts of Mohabat, on 
a death-bed, take effect to the extent of a 
third of the property, 685 
Of a Mohabat and an emancipation by the 
same person, 685 

Mohabat and emancipation precede in their 
execution the actual bequest, 686 
The appropriation of a sum bequest to 
the emancipation of a slave annulled by 
the subsequent loss or failur# of tiny part 
of it, but not the appropriation of a sum 
to the performance of a pilgrimage* 686 
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Yameen, or Conditional Vows.— See 

Divorce, 94. 

—Retraction of evidence to a, 94 
Yameen Gamoos. —See Vows, 150 
Yameen Moonakid, 150 
Yameen Lighoo, 150 
Yawm al Fitter, 23 
Yawm al Nihr, 24 
Ya al Fitter, 22 
Ya Kirban, 592 
Yazeed.— See Sacrifice. 
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Zabbah— 

Of Zabbah, or the slaying of animals for food, 
587 

All animals killed for food, except fish and 
locusts, must be slain by. 587 
Is of two kinds, by choice, and of necessity, 
587 

It must be performed by a Mussu’man or a 
Kitabee, 587 

Provided he be person acquainted with the 
form of invocation, whether man or woman, 
infant or idiot, 587 

It cannot be performed by a Magian, 587 
An apostate. 587 
Or an idolator, 587 

Game slain in any place by a Mobtim is un¬ 
lawful, or slain by any other person in holy 
ground, 587 

Rules with respect to the Tasmeea, or invoca¬ 
tion, 588 

In the first species of, it must be pronounced 
whilst the animal's throat is cutting; and 
in the second species, upon shooting the 
arrow, or letting loose the dog or hawk at 
the game, 588 

Nothing must be said except the invocation, 
589. 

Proper method for slaying animals, 589 
It may be performed with nails, herns, or 
teeth (detached from their native olace), 

589 " 

Or with any sharp instrument, 590 
Precautions to be observed by the slayer, 

590 

The animal is lawful although it be wounded 
previous to cutting its throat, 590 
All tame animals must be slain by cutting the 
throat ; and wild animals by chasing or 
shooting them, 590 

Camels must be slain by Nahr rather than 
by, 591 

The foetus of a slain animal is not lawful, 

591 

Of the Tmngs which may be lawfully eaten, 
and of tnose which may not, 521 
All beasts and birds of prey are unlawful, 
591 


781 

Zabbah— continued. 

Rookw are neuter, but carrion crows and 
ravens are unlawful,—Magpies, the croco¬ 
dile, other, all insects and the ass and 
mule are unlawful, 91 
Hares are neuter, 591 

No aquatic animal is lawful except fish, 592 
Fish which perish of themselve are not 
lawful, 592 

Zabbah — See Food,—Hunting. 

Slaying animals for, 687 
Zakat— 

Definition of, 1 

Chapter I 
Introductory, 1 

Obligation of, and conditions upon which 
is incumbent, 1 

Not due from infants nor from maniacs, 1 
With certain exceptions, 2 
Nor from Mokatibs,2 
Nor from insolvent debtors. 2 
Nor upon the necessaries of life, 2 
Nor upon uncertain property, 2 
It is due upon unquestionable properly, 3 
Intention of traffic in property subjects is 
to, 3 

Intention of, in the payment necessary to its 
validi y, 3 

Exception under certain circumstances, 3 
Chapter, II. 

Of Zakat from Sawyeem ; t,e.,/rom herds and 
flocks . 4 

Definition of Sawayeem, 4 
Of Zakat of Camels , &c. t 4 
One goat due upon five camels, 4 
Female camels only lawful in the payment 
of, 4 

Camels of all descriptions inculded, 5 
Of horned cattle, 5 

One yearling due upon thirty kine, &c., 5 
Buffaloes are included with other horned 
cattle, 5 
Of Goats :— 

One due upon forty, 5 

Xids or lambs are not acceptable pavment 
unless above a year old, 5 
But males and females are equally accept¬ 
able, 6 
Of Horses : | 

One deenar per head due upon horses, or five 
deenars percent, or the total value, 6 
Not due upon droves consisting entirely either 
of males or famles, 6 

No, due upon asses or mules, unless as articles 
of commerce, 6 

Of Kids, Calves and camels , Co/ts :— 

Not due upon young of herds flocks until 
a year old, 6 

One camel's colt due on twenty-five, 6 
Case of payment of, by substitution, 6 
Substitution of value lawful ,16 
Labouring cattle exempt from, 7 
Must be paid in cattle of a medium value, 7 
Law respecting property acquired in the 
interim between the payments, 7 
Rules respecting the Afoo, 7 • 

Case of, b^ing levied by the rebels or schis¬ 
matics, 8 
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Wills — continued . 

A slave, excceeding one-third of the pro¬ 
perty, emancipated on death-bed, is ex¬ 
empted from emancipatory labour by the 
heir-assenting to his freedom, 687 
A bequest of emancipation in favour of a 
slave is annulled by his being made over 
in compensation for an offence committed 
by him, 687 

Where the heir and the legatee agree con¬ 
cerning a slave having been emancipated 
by the testator, the allegation of the heir 
is credited with respect to the date of the 
deed, 687 

Of an alleged emancipation and debt credited 
by the heirs, 687 

Of Bequests for Pious Purposes , 688 
In the execution of bequest to certain pious 
purposes, the ordained duties precede the 
voluntary, 688 

Unless all the purposes mentioned be the 
equal importance, in which case the 
arrangement of the testator must be 
followed, 688 

As well as where the purposes of the bequest 
are of a purely voluntary nature, 688 
Rules in bequests towards the performance of 
a pilgrimage, 688 
Chapter IV. 

Of Wills in favour of Kinsmen and other 
Connexions, 689 

A bequest to a neighbour is in favour of the 
owner of the next adjoining house, 689 
And comprehnds all competent descriptions 
of persons, 689 

Rules in bequests to the "As'heer" of the 
testator, 689 
And to his Khatn, 689 
And to his Akraba, 690 
Or to the Ahl of a particular person, 691 
Or of the house of a particular person, 691 
Or to the orphans, blind, lame, or widows of 
a particular race, 691 
Or to the race of a particular person, 691 
Or to the Awlad of a particular race, 691 
A bequest to the heirs of a particular person 
is executed agreeably to the laws of in¬ 
heritance, 691 

Case of a bequest to the Mawlas of the testa¬ 
tor, 692 
Chapter V. 

Of Usufructuary Wills, 692 
An article bequeathed in usufruct, 692 
Must be consigned to the legatee, 692 
But if it constitute the sole estate, being a 
slave, he is possessed by the heirs and 
legatee alternately ; or, being a house, it 
is held among them in their due propor¬ 
tions, 692 

Nor are the heirs in the later instance allowed 
to sell their slaves, 693 

The bequest becomes void on the death of 
the leaatee, 693 

A beqAst of the produce of an article does 
not ernitle the legatee to the personal use 
of the article, 693 

Nor does a bequest of the use entitle him to 
let it to hire, 693 


Wills — continued. 

A bequest of the use of n slave does not 
entitle the legatee to carry him out of the 
place, unless his family reside elsewhere; 
694 

A bequest of a year's product, if the article 
exceed a third of the estate, does not 
entitle the legatee to a consignment of it, 

694 

In a bequest of the use of article to one, 
and the substance of it to another, the 
legatee of usufruct is exclusively entitled 
to the use during his term, 694 
A bequest of an article to one, and its con¬ 
tents to another, if connectedly expressed, 
entitles the second legatee to nothing, 694 
A bequest of the fruit of a garden implies 
the present fruit only, unless it be ex¬ 
pressed in perpetuity, 695 
A bequest of the produce of an animal impli< 
the existent produce only in every instance 

695 

Chapter VI. 

Of Wills made by Zimmees, 625 

A church or synagogue founded during health 
descends to the founder’s heirs, 695 
In the bequest of a house to. the purpose of 
an infidel place of worship, it is appro¬ 
priated accordingly, 695 
Whether any particular legatees be mentioned 
or otherwise, 695 
Objection, 696 
Reply, ^96 

The bequests of Zimmees are of four kinds, 

696 

The will of a sensualist or innovator is the 
same as of an orthodox Mussulman, unless 
he proceed to a vowed apostasy, 696 
The will of a female apostate is valid, 696 i 
A Moostamin may bequeath the whole of hta 
property, 696 

But if he bequeath a part only, the residue 
is transmitted to his heirs, 696 
An emancipation, or Tadbeer granted by him 
on his death bed, takes effect in toto, 696 
Any bequest in favour of a Moostamin is 
valid, 697 

The bequests of a Zimmee are subject to the 
same restrictions with those of a Mussul¬ 
man, 69/ 

He may make a bequest in favour of an 
unbeliever of a different, 697 
Not being a hostile infidel, 697 

Chapter VII. ^ 

An executor having acceded his appointment 
in presence of the testator, is not after¬ 
wards at liberty to reject it, 697 
His silence leaves him an opfflfti of rejection, 

697 

But any act indicative of his acceptance 
binds him to the execution of the office, 
697 . * % 

Having rejected the appointment after the 
testator's decease, h^riWy still ascept of it, 
unless the magistrate appoint an executor 
in the interim, 697 • 
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Introduction 


Nut al-Idah is a broadly taught Hanafi text which entails vast areas of 
jurisprudence, namely the rulings pertaining to worship. It leaves the student well 
prepared to deal the entirety of issues from purification to hajj. It reveals in a 
small way as to why the Hanafi Madhhab is held in such high esteem from 

scholars all over the world. It is practical, sensible and can be used as a reference. 
This book is based on the teachings of Abu Hanifa and his students, namely 

Imam Muhammad, Abu Yusuf and Zufar; and provides the reader with an insight 
into one of the most widely embraced Madhhabs by judicial systems in the world 

Format Of The Text 

This text of Nur al-Idah presents the Arabic followed by its English translation in 
bold text. Usually, explanation follows the bold text or is found within the bold 

text itself. This is because such explanation is from Maraky al-Falah, which is the 
explanation of Nur al-Idah. Both books are authored by the same person: Hasan 
Shurunbulali. It should be noted that such explanatory notes are not in bold text. 

Moreover, it has been my attempt to translate the text of Nur al-Idah in a manner 
that can be read independently without reading the commentary or explanatory 
notes, although at times - interpretation is essential in understanding the 
meaning of the actual text. As previously stated, interpretation and comments are 
by and large from Maraky al-Falah and at times from other Hanafi sources, such 

as Hashia ibn Abidin, al-Ikhtiyar and al-Hidaya. Indeed, a translation may 
simplify many things, though this will still require the complete and concentrated 
attention of the reader. Furthermore, the position of other schools, such as the 

Shafi’i Madhhab has been added in various places with the intent to give the 
reader a broader perspective on matters and demonstrate the similarity between 
the various schools of thought. 

As any endeavour is undertaken in translating an Islamic law book, it is possible 
as with all things to overlook fine points. However, in stating this, the reader 
should keep in mind that every effort was exhausted in ensuring the translation is 

an accurate one. Any scenario which posed any shade of grey was immediately 
referred to numerous scholars and thoroughly investigated from the main Hanafi 
sources, such as Hashia Ibn Abidin, Bahr ar-Ra’iq, Badai 4 as-Sanai 4 , and al- 
Hidaya. At times, such sources are referenced even when the matter is clear on 

the basis of providing greater clarity and aiding the student to view the laws in a 

different light enabling him to deal with legal rules in a practical way. Lastly, the 

rule that is displayed in bold is the law. The other opinions mentioned in the 
annotations and notes are not to be followed. They have been provided to teach 

the reader fiqh (i.e. legal reasoning). Therefore, the text in bold is the governing 
and primary text. 





The Rulings Pertaining To Jurisprudence [Fiqh] 

Persons who are morally responsible (mukallif) take one of the following rulings 
in the Hanafi Madhhab. 

1- The Obligatory \fard\. For the majority of scholars, fard and wajib are 
synonymous, and both convey an imperative and binding demand regarding the 

performance of an action. The obligatory is an act that is established by a decisive 
text (dalil qati) whose meaning is decisive and not open to the possibility of 
interpretation, such as the Five pillars of prayer, and that which has been 
established by way of Sunna Muttawatir, such as the recitation of Quran in 
prayer. 

The Hanafis however, have drawn a distinction between fard and wajib. An act is 
deemed obligatory (fard) according to the Hanafis if it is conveyed in a clear and 
definitive text of the Quran or sunna (known as dalil qati). Though if the command 
to perform something is conveyed in a speculative text (dalil dhanni), then the act 
is deemed necessary [wajib]. 

It is compulsory to perform that which is deemed obligatory. One who performs 
an obligatory act out of obedience to God is rewarded, while a person who 
abstains from an obligatory act without a valid excuse makes himself liable and 
deserving of punishment. The one who denies the binding nature of an obligatory 
act becomes an unbeliever if it is established through a clear and definitive text 
(dalil qati% but not if he disputes the authority of a command that is deemed 

wajib, although he becomes a transgressor. 

A consequence of the distinction between fard and wajib is that when the fard is 

neglected in an act required by the Sacred law, the whole act is null and void. For 
example; if one leaves out the bowing or prostration of the obligatory prayers, the 
whole prayer is nullified, though if he leaves out the recitation of the Fatiha 
(which is wajib), the prayer is valid, but deficient. 

2- The Necessary [wajib] according to the Hanafi school is that which is 
established by a firm command, but which has been established through a text 
that aUows for the possibility of interpretation. This textual proof is called dalil 

dhanni . This type relates to acts such as sadaqah al-Fitr and the witr prayer. Verily, 

these have been established by a speculative text [dhanni text] that is open to 
interpretation. If however, the subject thing is established with a definitive and 
clear proof [ dalil qat'i ], such as with a Quranic verse or hadith Muttawatir, then it 
is deemed obligatory (fard) as previously mentioned. Denying that which is 
necessary is deemed as corruption (fisq), though not disbelief. To leave a wajib act 
is sinful. 

The omission of wajib components of prayer does not nullify prayer provided it is 
omitted absentmindedly and provided two forgetful prostrations are performed at 
the end of prayer. If a wajib component of prayer is intentionally omitted, then 

one is required to repeat his prayer in order to mend tile defect. 
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The Mandub (Recommended Act) or Surma 

The mandub (recommended act) is divided into three parts; a) sunna mu’akkada, 
namely* the emphasised sunan* b) the sunna whose acts have been sanctioned by 
the Sacred law (nafila), though they are not emphasised* and c) sunna zawa*id 
which refers to the acts and conduct performed by the Prophet as a human being 
such as his style of dress and choice of food. 

3< The Emphasized Sunna [sunna mu-akkada] is that which our blessed Prophet 
((God bless him and grant him peace)) or the Companions did most of the time with 
respect to worship and did not leave it except on a rare occasion. Examples 
include the congregational prayer, the adhan and iqama as well as all matters of 
worship which the Prophet was diligent upon. This sunna is also termed Sunna al- 
Huda. 

The one who performs an emphasized sunna is rewarded while leaving it is not 
punishable, though is worthy of blame and reprimand. Customarily leaving a 
sunna is sinful, because it entail ‘turning away’ from the Messenger of Allah 
whom we have been commanded to follow. If a person gives up such acts totally, 
he is liable to lose his moral probity Cadalah) which may result in the rejection of 
his testimony. If a town collectively decides to give up these recommended acts, 
then they expose themselves to legal and military action. Note; the congregational 
prayer according to the Hanafi Madhhab is an emphasized sunna, whereas the majority 
maintain that it is a communal obligation. Ahmad ibn Hanbal maintained that it is 
obligatory on each person to attend the congregational prayer. 

4- The Recommended Sunan (nafila), which is not emphasised (and which is also 
termed mustahab (desirable), meritorious and voluntary) is that which the Prophet did 
one or more times and then discontinued, and did not diligently perform, such as 
the four rak‘ahs prior to the ‘isha prayer, and all other voluntary acts, such as 
donating charity to the poor, fasting on the Monday and Thursday of each week. 1 
The ruling for one who performs acts of this kind is that he is deserving of 
reward, while leaving it is not sinful or blameworthy because it is not part of his 
lawgiving. 

Sunna Zawa’id are the acts of the Prophet pertaining to his ordinary daily tasks as 
a human being, such as his dress, choice of food and drink as well as his dealings 
and conduct with his family members. These are acts considered as part of an 
individual's perfection by following the Prophet in such things. The rule for such 
acts is that one who adopts them with the intention of following the Prophet, is an 
excellence and is to be rewarded. This indicates one’s love for the Prophet. But 
someone who does not follow the Prophet in such matters is not considered a 
wrongdoer and is not blameworthy in any way because they are not in the degree 
of the sunan al-Huda (emphasised) as mentioned previously. 


1 Usui al*Fiqh al-Islam, Wahbi az-Zuhayli 84. 
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A question from these categories is the following; Is it necessary to fulfil a nafl act 
that was commenced but was not completed or is it not necessary? The jurists 

differed on this point. Imam ShafTi said; one is not required to perform the nafl 
he commenced and neither is he blamed for its discontinuation, because the nafl 
was legally introduced with that quality, and this does not impose the act upon a 

person. Therefore, one is rewarded for its fulfilment and is not blamed for its 

omission. And as long as it was introduced into the law with that quality, then it is 
necessary that it remains as such even after it is commenced. He added that; it 
cannot become a requirement because the reality of something does not change 
by being commenced; and that it is preserved in its quality, which is nafl, whether 
he completes it or nullifies it. 1 

Abu Hanifa maintained that; nafl that is commenced becomes a requirement to 
fulfil. For example; if a person begins a voluntary fast, but then ruins the fast, he 
is required to make up that day even though it was voluntary. He held that if one 
commenced a voluntary prayer or fast, he is required to accomplish it; and if he 
does not, then he will become liable to fulfil it as qada (makeup). Abu Hanifa used 

the following proof; Allah said [..and make not vain your deeds]. 2 Abu Hanifa also 

maintained that a nafl can change into wajib when one promises such an act. For 
example, if one says, u i vow by God, that I will perform two rak‘ah$ of prayer,* 
then he is required to perform them. Hence, the rak'ahs were voluntary, but 
became wajib with the vow. 

5- The Permissible \mubah\ is what the Law-giver has neither requested nor 
prohibited, so the person who does it, is not rewarded or punished. Though such 
acts are rewarded if the person intended good. It is also called halal. The mubah 
mentioned in the text is usually expressed in words like, “It is of no harm to 
perform ...” or u It is no sin for you,” and so on. 

6- The Somewhat Disliked [makruh tanzih ] is that which we have been commanded 
to leave, even though it is not sinful; meaning the law giver has interdicted but not 
strictly forbidden. One who leaves it is rewarded, while one who does it has acted 
sub optimally and is not deserving of punishment. Examples of such things that 

apply to this category is the wudu from the leftover water of a cat or predatory 
animal. Ibrahim as-Salkini says, “To leave that which is in indicative of the sunna 
or that which is recommended - is somewhat disliked [makruh tanzih]. 

7- The Prohibitively Disliked (reprehensible) or unlawfully disliked [makruh 
tahrim ] is the opposite of wajib according to the Hanafis. It is an act that we have 
been firmly commanded to leave through a text which is open to the possibility of 
interpretation. Denying such a command is misguidance and worthy of 
punishment, but not disbelief. Performing such an act is sinful. The above 
division of makruh is based on the Hanafi opinion, while the majority of jurists 
place makruh tahriman into the category of forbidden insofar as it is a demand for 
omission expressed in binding terms. 


* Usui ul-i'iqh al-Islam, Wahbi az Zuhavli H5S6. 
2 Quran 48:33. 



&- The Forbidden [haram] is that which the Law giver strictly forbids through a 
decisively established text. Someone who commits an unlawful act is deserving of 
punishment, while one who refrains from it out of obedience to Allah is rewarded. 




The Validity of Following Qualified Scholarship (In the Subsidiary Issues) 

[Abdul Qahir alBaghdadi stales.] Any scholar of sound mind from Ahl as-Sunna 
knows that when the Prophet ((God bless him and grant him peace)) spoke of the 
disapproved groups that will dwell in the fire/ he did not mean the groups of 
jurists who disagreed in the secondary matters [i.e. jurisprudence \fiqh]] who in 
fact all agreed on the principle foundations and doctrine of belief. Indeed, the 
Prophet separated the disapproved groups as being the people of misguided 
desire who opposed the rightly guided group in the areas of justice, creedal issues, 
divine oneness [tawhid\, the issue of God’s promise and threat, about pre¬ 
determination and ability and so forth upon which all of Ahl as-Sunna agreed 
upon. Such issues were opposed by misguided groups like the Khawarij, Jahmiyya 
and Karramiyya. Hence, the secondary matters in which the scholars of fiqh 
disagreed upon (in relation to halal, haram and general rulings) is not subject to 
this hadith. 1 2 

The history of taqlid 3 — Imam Zufar, al-Hasan ibn Zayd al-Lu’lu’i, Abu Yusuf, 
Muhammad ibn al-Hasan, Fudayl ibn ‘Iyad, Ali ibn Mahr, Ali ibn Ja‘d, Ibrahim 
ibn Tahman al-Imam al-Hafiz, Yahya ibn Zakariyya ibn Abi Za’idah, Hafs ibn 
Ghiyath, al-Qasim ibn Ma*n al-Mas 4 udi, Imam Layth ibn Sa‘d and others were all 
Hanafis. Before the year 200 AH they were all ascribed to Abu Hanifah and 
would give legal rulings [fatawa] according to his verdict. From this it is evident 
that the foundation of following the judgment of a scholar [i.e. taqlid\ was laid 

down before 200 AH, though at that time it was recommended rather than 
determined to do so. This became an obligation because of the shortcomings of 
intellects and understanding and the scarcity of knowledge in the great majority 
of people. 

Accepting and following qualified scholarship and learning is deemed necessary 
to understand the complex interpretations of the Sacred Law. Century after 
century, four schools have been relied upon by the People of the Sunna and 


1 The Prophet said* “Those who came before you of the people of the Book split into seventy 
two sects, and this nation [ummah] will split into seventy three sects of which will be in the fire 
and one in paradise." [Abu Dawud 4597, Ahmad 2/332]. 

2 See al-Farq baynal Furaq 6-7. (Kitab Sharh as-Sawi, ft-2, p-85]. 

J The definition of taqlid according to the legal scholars: is to accept another’s statement without 

demanding proof or evidence, on belief that the statement is being made in accordance with 
fact and proof. 
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Community [Ahl&sSunna waljama'a ) to provide such interpretation. Following 
qualified scholars hip facilitates the following of the Quran and sunna since the 
layperson is not capable of issuing a legal opinion. In addition, the derivation of 
rules from the Quran and sunna requires a careful and meticulous study which 
cannot be under taken by an unqualified person, and for this reason we are 
required to follow" those who are fit to do so. 

The permissibility of following the legal ruling of a qualified person is found in 
the Quran as well as hadith; God says [O you who believe! Obey Allah; Obey the 
Messenger and tkiose of authority amongst you ]. 1 The authority in question has 
been explained b y some, as Muslim rulers while others have viewed them as the 
jurists. The latter view was the opinion of Abdullah ibn Abbas, 2 Mujahid, 4 Ata ibn 
Abi Rabah, Hasan al-Basri and many others. Imam Ibn Qayyim says that 
following the rulers is in effect following the scholars since rulers are also required 
to follow scholars in legal issues. Hence, following rulers is subject to following 
scholars. 3 

God then says in the same verse [And if you dispute, then refer it to Allah and the 
Messenger if yomi really do believe in Allah and in the Last Day ]. 4 Scholars 
maintain that Allah's subsequent statement, u If you dispute” proves that those in 
authority are indeed jurists because He first ordered everyone to follow those of 
authority and then proceeded to say that u If you dispute,” then those of authority 
are to refer the disputed issue to the Book of God and the traditions of the 
Prophet. The un_educated person is not an individual of knowledge; he is not of 
this calibre, and “would therefore be unaware of how to refer the disputed issue to 
the Book of God and to the sunna of the Prophet and how their proofs would 
apply to situatioxns and events. It is therefore established that the command is for 
the scholars. 

The Exalted sta-tes [Of every troop of them, a party should go forth, that they 
(who are left beliind) may get instructions in religion, and that they may warn 
their people when they return to them, so that they may be aware (of evil )]. 5 This 
verse indicates in clear terms that a group of Muslims should devote themselves to 
acquiring the knowledge of the Sacred Law and all others to act upon their 
instruction to avoid disobedience to God. Imam Abu Bakr Jassas comments on 
this verse, “So .Allah commanded people (who do not learn or not capable to 


1 Quran 4:59. 

The opinion of Mbdullah ibn Abbas has been narrated from Mu'awiyah ibn Salah from Ali 
ibn Talha which is regarded as a very sound chain. Ibn Jarir Vol, 5 page 88. [The legal Status of 
Following a Madhhnab]. 

3 The Legal Status of Following a Madhhab 15. 

4 Quran 4:59. 

J Quran 9:122. 
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dedicate themselves to learning) to adhere to the instructions of a scholar and 
enact upon their (expert) advice.” 

Moreover, being able to perform legal reasoning \ijtihad\ requires knowledge of 
the rules and principles of the Quran, the sunna [i.e. hadith], the knowledge of 
scholarly consensus [ijma]> and analogical reasoning | qiyas], together with knowing 
the types of each of these. Once a Muslim jurist has all the necessary 
qualifications for ijtihad, he attempts his utmost to extract the actual meaning of 
the Quran and sunna. If he does this to the best of his ability and with sincerity, 
he is rewarded for fulfilling his duty, and no one can accuse him of disregarding 
the Sacred Law. 

Occasionally man learns the damaging effect of poison as well as the remedial 
effect of medicines by virtue of adhering to professional advice without proof or 
question. In warfare, if an army does not accept unquestioningly every order of its 
commander, victory may not be attained. If various agencies of government do 
not obey the laws promulgated by the law makers, then law and order cannot be 
maintained in the land. In short, the development and perfection of our physical, 
spiritual, intellectual, academic, moral and social life is firmly rooted in accepting 
and following professional authority without demanding proof. 1 

Some maintain that following the school of an imam is unlawful and that a true 
Muslim should only follow the Quran and sunna. They claim that one should 
seek guidance directly from the Quran and sunna and no involvement of an 
imam is required. 

The reality of the issue is that by following a mujtahid, one is following the Quran 
and sunna. The mujtahid facilitates the correct understanding of the Quran and 
sunna illuminating the path for others. Moreover, the heart of the matter is that 
the interpretation and derivation of rules from the Quran and sunna is one which 
requires a concentrated and extensive study of all the Sacred sources of the law 
which cannot be undertaken by an individual ill equipped to do so. If every 
Muslim was compelled to consult the Quran and sunna on each problem arising 
before him, it would burden him with a responsibility that would be almost 
impossible to fulfil. This is owing to the fact that the derivation of the rules from 
the Sacred Law requires a thorough knowledge of the Arabic language and all the 
relevant sciences, a combination which every person is not able to have. It is 
therefore necessary upon a person who cannot perform legal reasoning (ijtihad) to 
follow the rulings that have been derived from the Sacred Law by a mujtahid. The 
follower, in this case being a layperson cannot get caught up in the discussion of 
proof. His duty is to adopt one of the jurists and follow his view in all matters. 
This is because he is unable to perform rulings of that kind. 
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Fiqh al-Imam. 


To highlight some of the aforementioned points is the following. There are 
certain commandments in the Quran and sunna which are neither ambiguous or 
complicated and can therefore be understood by any person. For example, God 
says [Do not backbite]. 1 Anyone familiar with the Arabic language will 
immediately understand this verse, since there is no ambiguity in the statement. 
There are also verses of Quran as well as hadith where there is vagueness and 
complication. For example, the Prophet said [Whoever has an imam, then the 
imam’s recitation is his recitation]. 2 This indicates that while the imam is reciting 
Quran in prayer, the follower is to remain silent. Though another hadith 
mentions [There is no prayer for one who does not recite the Fatiha]. 3 This 
indicates that everyone is required to recite the Fatiha. The question arises as to 
which hadith should be taken as the primary source. Freedom to practice upon 
any hadith one sees, completely regardless of the fact that hadith literature is 
spread over several hundred thousand, and contained in more than three 
hundred compilations, would lead to distortion of the Sacred Law and result in 
chaos and confusion. The reason this would be an inevitable result is because 
understanding how to extract rules from the Quran and sunna is so vast an 
enterprise that even if one spent a lifetime endeavouring to achieve this, it would 
not be possible to expertise. 4 5 

Al-Baghdadi writes [As far as the Islamic rules are concerned, there are two types. 
The first are those which are known by necessity to be part of the religion of the 
Prophet, such as the five prayers, zakat, fasting of Ramadan, Hajj, the prohibition 
of adultery, wine and so on. Taqlid is not allowed in these issues since they are 
such that everyone should know and understand. The second type are those rules 
which need to be understood and extrapolated, such as the details of the rituals of 
worship, transactions and marriage. Taqlid is permissible in these issues since 
God says [So ask the people of remembrance if you know not].' 1 

A medical doctor studies for years, after which he must acquire training under the 
watchful eye of his piers before he is permitted to open his own practice. If he 
endeavours to practice medicine without qualification, he will be incarcerated. 
Therefore, since the fundamental principle is the derivation of rules from the 
Sacred Law, it requires one who is capable of performing legal reasoning [ijtihad\. 
The task is in itself an exhausting and delicate procedure where qualified 
scholarship is an absolute requirement. 


1 Quran 49:12. 

2 Muwattah of Imam Malik. 

3 Bukhari 

4 The Legal status of Following a Madhhab. 

5 Quran 16:43 


A person commits disbelief if he makes lawful that which God has made unlawful 
The matter is a serious one and cannot be meddled with. The Prophet ((God bless 
him and grant him peace)) said [If a person does not know what is right judges 
others with Ignorance, then he will go to belli- Therefore, the process of deriving 
rules from the Quran and sunna of the Prophet requires a methodical, in depth, 
and surgical analysis of all Sacred text; and not vague and formless study. 

Furthermore, to give judgment from the verbatim reading of the sunna would be 
equivalent to an untrained person performing surgery from an instruction 
manual. Whilst a person may read something believing he comprehends it, the 
context, understanding and knowledge concerning the hadith of the Prophet i s 
another matter. Indeed, this is the fundamental point — the clarity of the law, and 
the derivation of rules. Ali ((God be pleased with him)) said “If the imam seeks to 
eat, then feed him.” Any person who reads this hadith will immediately assume its 
literal sense; namely, the imam is hungry and seeks food. Though the correct 
meaning is that if the imam becomes confused or forgetful when reciting Quran 
in prayer, then prompt him. This example shows that the Sacred Law does not 
only possess an outward meaning; rather, it possesses an outward and inward 
meaning that requires clarification. 

Abdullah ibn Amr narrated that the Prophet said [God will not snatch away 
knowledge abruptly from people, but rather He will snatch knowledge by 
removing scholars. This will happen to the extent that when no scholar remains, 
people will take ignorant leaders as their guides. These leaders will be asked and 
they will give legal rulings without knowledge. So they will be misguided and they 
will misguide]. 1 This clearly proves that giving a legal view is the job of a scholar. 
People inquire concerning legal issues and they act according to the answers 
given. This is the essence of taqlid. 

Additionally, the school of an imam is not something parallel to the Sacred Law 
or alien to it. In fact, it is a particular interpretation of the Sacred Law and a 
collection of legal rules derived from the Quran and sunna by a reliable jurist, 
and arranged subject-wise for the convenience of others. So, the one who follows a 
particular school actually follows the Quran and sunna according to the 
interpretation of a reliable jurist. Scholars have agreed that the teachings or set of 
guidelines to be adhered to, is to be limited to four jurists, they are: Imam Abu 
Hanifa, Imam Malik, Imam ShafPi and Imam Ahmad. 

The Prophet ((God bless him and grant him peace)) said [Were religion to be 
hung on the Pleiades, men from Persia would reach up and lay hold of it] 
indicating that matchless scholars like Abu Hanifa would emerge from Iran. I n 


1 Bukhari 
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addition, he foretold Imam Shaft* i saying [A scholar from Quraysh who will fill all 
regions of the earth with learning]. 

The Exalted states [Ask those who recall if you know not]. 1 By consensus of the 
scholars \ijma*\ this verse is imperative for someone who does not know a ruling of 
Sacred Law or the evidence for it to follow someone who does. Virtually all 
scholars have made this verse their principle evidence that it is obligatory to 
follow the scholar who is a mujtahid. 

Imam Suyuti in Tadrib Ar-Rawi quotes Ibn Hazm’s report that most of the 
Companions' legal views came from only seven of them: Umar, Ali, Ibn Mas'ud, 
Ibn Umar, Ibn Abbas, Zayd Ibn Thabit and A'ishah, and this was from thousands 
of Companions. 2 

Furthermore, no age of history is totally lacking people who are competent in 
ijtihad on particular questions which are new, and this is an important aspect of 
Sacred Law to provide solutions to new ethical problems by means of sound 
Islamic legal methodology in applying Quranic and hadith primary text. But 
while in this specific sense the door of ijtihad is not and cannot be closed, Islamic 
scholarship has not accepted anyone's claim to absolute ijtihad since Abu Hanifa, 
Malik, Shafi*i and Ahmad. If one studies the intellectual legacy of these men 
under scholars who have a working familiarity with it, it is not difficult to see 
why. 3 

There are those who deprecate these jurists and claim ijtihad for themselves while 
lacking the necessary qualifications. To claim that the mujtahid is not divinely 
protected is a baseless argument due to the Prophet’s saying [When a judge gives 
a ruling having tried his best to decide correctly and is right, then he shall receive 
two rewards, and when he gives a ruling having tried to decide correcdy and is 
wrong, he will have a single reward]. This clearly indicates that even if an error is 
made it is still rewarded on the basis that the issuing of that ruling was made by 
one capable of performing ijtihad. It also indicates the validity and permissibility 
of following qualified scholarship. In contrast, a person who is not capable of 
issuing a legal opinion and bases his ruling on ignorance is culpable. The Prophet 
said in another hadith which is agreed upon [One who does not know what is 
right and judges others with ignorance will go to hell]. 4 To urge that a mujtahid is 
not divinely protected is of little relevance to his work as the fact that a major 


1 Quran 16:43. 

2 Tadrib al-Rawi fi Sharh an-Nawawi (yl09), 2.219. 

3 Reliance of the Traveller 18, 19. 

4 Reported by the four, and al-Hakim graded is as sound. Bulugh al-Maram, 1188, p 491. 
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physicist is not divinely protected from simple errors in calculus; the probability 
of finding them in his published works is virtually negligible. 1 

Ibn Salah reports that there is scholarly consensus on its being unlawful to follow 
rulings from schools of thoughts other than those of the four imams because of 
the untrustworthiness of the ascription of such rulings who reportedly gave them, 
there being no channels of transmission which obviate the possibility of textual 
corruption and spurious substitutions. Additionally, God says [O you who believe, 
obey Allah and obey the Prophet and those among you in authority]. 2 As 
previously mentioned, God has ordered that we obey Him and His Messenger. He 
has also ordered that we obey those in authority. Meaning that when those in 
authority agree upon a matter, it is compulsory to follow them and adhere to their 
ruling. And in the same surah God Almighty threatens those who oppose the 
Messenger and follow other than the believer’s way. He states [Whoever 
contraverts the Messenger after guidance has become clear to him and follows 
other than the believer’s way. We shall give him over to what he has turned to 
and roast him in hell, and how evil an outcome]. 3 

Another evidentiary aspect is that a ruling agreed upon by all the mujtahids in the 
Islamic Community is in fact the ruling of the Community, represented by its 
mujtahids , and there are numerous hadiths that have come from the Prophet, as 
well as quotes from the Companions, which indicate that the Community is 
divinely protected from error, including his saying ((Peace and blessings of God 
be upon him)) [My community shall not agree on error], Al-Hakim also mentions 
in a sound narration that the Prophet ((God bless him and grant him peace)) said 
[God does not make my community agree on misguidance]. 4 

One of the destructive evils which will raise its dreadful head by not following one 
of the jurists is the appearance of self appointed mujtahids. Some will consider 
themselves to be capable of inferring religious rulings, and embark upon the 
process of analogical reasoning. They will consider themselves to be of equal rank 
with that of the four main jurists. These people will in fact bring destruction to 
others for the reason that they have acquired no qualifications, discipline and 
correct understanding. This inevitably leads to the subjection of religion to 
human desires. For this reason, one who does not know is required to seek from 
those who do. Indeed, the Prophet said [The Scholars are the inheritors of the 
Prophets]. 


1 Reliance of The Traveller. 

2 Quran 4:59. 

3 Quran 4:115. 

4 Al-Hakim 1/116. 


Adhering To More Than One Madhhab On Different Matters 

Whilst all four schools of interpretation are correct and none can be held in 
contradiction with the Sacred law, a question which arises is the following: Is it 
permissible for a person to follow one school on a particular issue and then follow 
another school on a different issue? It is only logical that a person who lacks the 
ability to compare between the arguments of each school cannot pick and mix 
between the different views to satisfy his personal desires for the reason that Allah 
has categorically ordered in a number of verses in the Quran to follow the 
guidance of the Sacred law and has strictly prohibited the following of one’s 
desires. 

Take for example the bleeding from an injury: Abu Hanifa holds that ablution is 
void while Imam ShalYi does not. One should bear in mind that both imams did 
not choose an interpretation on the basis of its suitability to suit their desires, 
rather it was based on the strength of the evidence before them. In turn, if an 
individual is allowed to choose any juristic view without conferring the argument 
relating to those views, he will be at liberty to select only that which pertains to his 
desires, something which is condemned in the Holy Quran. 

Ibn Taymiyya stated in his fatawa that, “Some people follow at one time an imam 
who holds marriage invalid, and at another time they follow an imam who holds it 
valid. They do so only to serve their individual purpose and satisfy their desires. 
Such a practice is not permissible according to the consensus of the imams.” 1 
Hence, one should not pick and choose for one’s own benefit. Once a person has 
adopted to follow a Madhhab, then he should not follow any other Madhhab in 
any matter, whether it is to seek convenience or to satisfy one’s personal choice, 
both of which are based on desire and not on the strength of argument. 

Some people who have no systematic knowledge of Islamic disciplines are 
deceived by their shallow knowledge based on self study. Following this kind of 
exterior study, they assume themselves to be masters of Islamic learning and 
begin criticizing the former Muslim Jurists. This attitude is not justified. The 
extraction of judicial rules from the Holy Quran is a very rigorous process that 
cannot be carried out on the basis of vague study. While studying a particular 
juristic issue, one has to collect all the relevant material from the Quran and 
hadith found in the diverse chapters and books and undertake a combined study 
of the scattered material. One must examine the reliability of the relevant hadiths 
in light of the well established principles of the science of hadith. One must study 
the historical background of the relevant verses and tradition. In short, one must 
first resolve a number of complex issues involved. This whole exercise requires 
very intensive and extensive knowledge which is rarely found in the contemporary 
scholars who have specialised themselves in the subject, let alone the common 
people who have no direct access to the original sources of Sacred law. 


1 Fatawa Ibn Taymiya 2: 285-286. 
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Abu Hanifa 

Imam Abu Hanifa is an-Nu‘man Ibn Thabit, the great imam, bom in 80 Ah. in 
Kufa during the Khilafa of Abdul Malik Ibn Marwan. Abu Hanifa assumed the 
role of a merchant. During this time, he was not linked to the field of knowledge 
and did not know the men acquainted with it. One day a religious scholar [ash- 
Sha‘bi) noticed Abu Hanifa’s intelligence and cleverness and advised him to 
pursue the field of knowledge and attend his gatherings where he could derive 
benefit from the opinions of the scholars. Ash-Sha‘bi said to him, “I discern 
alertness and energy in you.” This affected Abu Hanifa and caused him to adopt 
the advice and commence the pursuit of knowledge. He experienced the full 
Islamic culture of his age. He memorised the Quran, knew an extensive amount 
of hadith, grammar, literature and poetry. He then immersed himself to fiqh 
becoming one of the greatest scholars in Kufa. 

He quickly became known for his legal brilliance and problem solving and the 
strength of his arguments in directing those to the reality. Imam Malik was asked 
about Abu Hanifa in which he said « I have not seen anyone like him, by Allah if 
he said that this pillar was made of gold, he would have brought an analogical 
proof proving the validity of his case >>. Imam Shafi‘i said, “Whoever seeks to 
become an ocean in the jurisprudence, then he should venture to Abu Hanifa. I 
have not known a faqih like him.” Equally, Imam Ahmad Ibn Hanbal would cry 
when remembering Abu Hanifa and would supplicate Allah’s mercy upon him. 
An-Nadhr said, “The people were sleeping with regards to jurisprudence until 
they were awoken by Abu Hanifa.” 

Abu Hanifa eschewed sleep at night and was called the peg as a consequence of his 
perpetual standing for the prayer. He performed the dawn prayer for forty years 
with the ablution of the nightfall prayer. His neighbours reported that they could 
hear his prayers and recitation of Quran at night as he cried from the fear of God. 

Abu Hanifa became famous for his genius, piety and minimal speech. He would 
forgive those who harmed him and it was never known of him to speak ill of 
others. He was generous with his wealth devoting his fortune to helping students 
and researchers of Sacred law. He would never sit in the shade of a wall belonging 
to someone he had loaned money, saying, “every benefit derived from loan is 
usury.” 

Abu Hanifa said of himself [I take from the Book of Allah if I find the evidence 
therein. If I do not locate it, I take from the sunna of the Prophet ((God bless him 
and grant him peace)) and his Companions. I use this information provided it is 
transmitted through trustworthy individuals. If 1 do not locate it in the Book of 
Allah or in the Sunna of the Prophet ((God bless him and grant him peace)), then 
I take that which I choose from the companions or 1 leave it and I do not venture 
into others people’s sayings after that of the Companions. And just as the final 
matter is dealt with by others such as Ibrahim, ash-Sha‘bi and Ibn Sirin, then I too 
give a legal view as they do). He was the scholar of Iraq and the primary and 
paradigm of the school of juridical opinion [ra 


During the reign of Marwan, an occurrence of discord occurred due to which a 
man named Yazid Ibn Habira called for Abu Hanifa to assist. Abu Hanifa 
strongly rejected the request and was consequently imprisoned and assaulted for 
two weeks. Abu Hanifa was later asked to assume a leadership role for the 
Muslims upon which he declined and was again imprisoned and severely 
punished. His persecution was unending forcing Abu Hanifa to extreme cries of 
pain and anguish. His life ended five days later. He died in Baghdad in 150A at 
seventy years of age. 

His Musnad [Ascribed Traditions] is comparable in size to the Muwattah’ of 
Imam Malik and the Musnad of Imam Shafi‘i which the latter based their 
respective schools upon. When one reads the Muwattah* of Imam Muhammad 
Ibn Hasan ash-Shaybani the student of Abu Hanifa, one gains complete certainty 
from the notes indicated to by Imam Muhammad that virtually every hadith 
therein was familiar to Abu Hanifa before he arrived at the positions of his school. 
This is a clear proof against those who would claim that Abu Hanifa did not know 
hadith. 

Abu Hanifa appeared in an age overwhelmed by hadith forgers and as a result 
was moved by his extreme piety to reject any hadith that was not authentic, for 
which reason he applied a selective range of hadith evidence in Sacred law. The 
Hanafi school of thought does not accept qualifications of any ruling established 
by a Quranic verse when such qualification comes through a singular channel of 
transmission, even if it is meticulously authenticated. It is only accepted if it 
comes through a hadith with three separate channels of transmission. 

Hence, not only was Abu Hanifa a hadith specialist, the school reflects a legacy of 
extensive use of analogy and deduction from specific ruling and general principles 
established by primary texts acceptable to the imam’s rigorous standards, as well 
as the use of inference and juridical opinion. 

The Two Companions 

With respect to Imam Muhammad, he is Abu Abdullah Muhammad Ibn al- 
Hasan Ibn Farqid ash-Shaybani. He was born in Wasit, Iraq in 131 AH / 748CE 
and a companion and student of Abu Hanifa. He was a mujtahid of powerful 
intellect who had a phenomenal mastery of Quranic and hadith primary texts, 
and the matchless legal training of being educated by Abu Hanifa, Abu Yusuf, 
and Malik. He was raised in Kufa where he first met Abu Hanifa, joined his 
school of thought and became renowned before moving to Baghdad where he was 
appointed by Harun ar-Rashid to the judiciary. 

Imam Shafil said of him [I have not known a plump person of lighter spirit than 
Muhammad Ibn al-Hasan. I have not seen anyone more eloquent than him. I used 
to think when I saw him reciting the Quran thal it was revealed in his language. 
He further added, I have not seen anyone more intelligent than Muhammad Ibn 
al-Hasan]. 


Ahmad Ibn Hanbal said « [f there is agreement in any matter between three 
people, then no one will pay attention to one who disagrees with them. Someone 
inquired who are they? He answered Abu Hanifa, Abu Yusuf and Muhammad 
Ibn al-Hasan». 

As for Abu Yusuf, he is Qadi Yaqub Ibn Ibrahim Ibn Habib, the Kufan. Abu 
Yusuf was the student and companion of Abu Hanifa and the first to proliferate 
his school. He was a hadith master and one of the most brilliant judicial minds in 
Islamic history. He was the first to write works on the fundamentals of Hanafi 
jurisprudence. Al-Dhahbi mentioned Abu Yusuf in his book Tadhkirat al-Huffadh 
among those who are regarded as memorisers. 

Al-Mazani said (Abu Yusuf of all people is the one who most follows hadith). 
Ibrahim Ibn Abi Dawud narrated from Yahya that he said « There is not among 
the people of theory anyone who knows more hadith nor is more authoritive than 
him ». Ibn Salah Samih said « Abu Yusuf would pray two hundred rak‘ahs every 
day after he was appointed Qadi ». Ahmad said (He was precise and just in 
hadith). 

The Author Of The Text Nur Al-Idah 
Hasan Al~Shurunbulali 

He was one of the greatest scholars of his time. He is Hasan Ibn Ammar Abu al- 
Ikhl&s al-Misry Shurunbulali born in 994 A.H / [ 1580 CE]. He was one of the 
most distinguished scholars in jurisprudence and the greatest of his time and 
regarded as the most brilliant and knowing in jurisprudence, primary text, and 
base. 

He became a master of jurisprudence at the hands of Abdullah al-Nahriri and 
Muhammad al-Mahby. Imam Shurunbulali studied in the Azhar in Cairo and was 
a source of great benefit for others. Other scholars, such as al-Mahby said of him 
« He was the lamp and luminous shine of al-Azhar ». The Imam ((God be pleased 
with him)) was a possessor of high moral qualities and an eloquence in the Arabic 
language. He was an individual who abstained from anything which resembled 
foulness and grasped to the religion of Allah. He authored a number of books for 
the benefit of the people such as: 

• Sharh al-Mandhuma Ibn Wahban consisting of two volumes. 

• Nur al-Idah and Najatul Arwah, that is, this book. 

• Tufatul Akmal. 

■ Hashia &la Kitab ad-Durar wal-Ghurar. 
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Weights & Measurements 

The following weights and measurements have been used in this text. They have been 
derived from various Hanafi sources: namely, Radd al-Muhtar (i.e. the Hashia of Ibn 

Abidin) and Maraky al-Falah by Shurunbulali. 

1 mudd = 1 ‘/j rati = 512 grains = 0.51 litres 
A mudd is a volume measure estimated in terms of weight. 

1 Sa‘ [al-Hijazi] = 5 l A rati or 4 mudd = 2.05 litres or approx 3.17 or 3.2 kg. A Sa* is a 
unit of volumetric measurement. 

L Rati = 128 dirhams = 384.240 gTams. 

1 Dinar = 1 Mithqol = approx 4.35 grams 

1 Mithqol = approx 4.35 grams 

Qullatayn = 500 rati 

i Dhira* = 48 cm 

5 Awsuq = approx 960 kg [ 1 Wasaq = 60 Sa c ] 

The distant permitting one to be deemed a traveller = 81 km. 

1 Farsakh = 3 miles [or 5598 km] 
i Mile = 4000 dhira 4 = 1866 metres 
l Qirat = 4 wheat grains 
1 Dirham = 20 qirat = approx 3.5 grams 
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The Chapter Of Purification 1 

4^ 3_>£ ^ 

That Which Is Permissible For Purification 

•L* A*.** l^- j< j^ iUl 

7%/ of water permissible for purification are seven: 

*L■ j j jJl *U*Uj yJ\ *Uj *U ^ *Uj •(j-Jt *U 

Rain water, ocean water, river water. Water from wells. Water from melted snow. 
Hail water upon melting, and spring water. This is due to the saying of Allah [He 
(Allah) caused rain to descend from the heaven, to clean you therewith]; 2 and also 
due to the words of the Prophet ((Peace and blessings of Allah be upon him)) 
[Water is pure and is not rendered impure by anything, except a thing that alters 
its colour, taste or smell]. In addition there are the words of the Prophet ((God 
bless him and give him peace)) regarding rivers [Its water is pure and the dead 
things in it are permissible]. 

.Ut ^ Ui! 

The Types Of Water 
Water is divided into five types 

»U.I jj* j-aUp 

1/ The first type is water that is pure in itself, and is purifying for other things. 
There is no dislike in using this type of water, which is plain water commonly 
termed mutlaq water. This means that the essence of the water is pure and that it 
can cleanse other things. 

■>Uj jlSj U jSa j^oa 


2/ The second type is water that is pure in itself and is purifying for other things, 
although it is disliked to use because it is a small quantity of water that a cat or a 
similar animal has drunk from. 


1 The term tahara (purification) is used in the Arabic language as cleanliness, regardless 
whether it be in reference to something physical or spiritual. Allah the Exalted said (Take from 
their wealth so that you might purify and sanctify them). [Quran: 9; 103]. The term tahara in its 
juristic sense means; The ruling given to the place where prayer is concerned (place — meaning, 
one's body, clothes and area where one prays), the cause being clean water or clean earth which 
is deemed suitable for tayammum when there is no water. [Nur al-ldah]. 

2 Quran 25: 48 
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3/ The third type is water that is pure in itself, though is not purifying for other 
things. This is water that one has used to remove his minor impurity (either 
through the process of wudu or bathing) or water used to make wudu upon with 
the intention of attaining the pleasure of God. Verily, if a person already in the 
state of wudu renews his wudu without intending the pleasure or nearness of God, 
it is classified as wastage because one is already in wudu. In addition, when 
making wudu upon wudu for the purpose of closeness to God, the second wudu 
must be made at a different place to that of the first, otherwise it is regarded as 
wastage (even if one intended nearness to God). If one makes wudu upon wudu in 
the same place, it is disliked and the water from the second wudu is not regarded 
as used water \musta*mal\. 

Moreover, nearness to God can be achieved by washing the hands before and 
after eating given that the Prophet said "Wudu [the intended meaning is - the washing 
of the hands) is a blessing prior to eating.” 1 Therefore, if one washes his hands in 
the state of wudu and intended nearness to God, the water is deemed used 
\musta i mal\. If nearness to God is not the objective, the water is not deemed used. 2 3 

Furthermore, used water [musta*mal\ is fit for the purification of physical filth 
[najasa haqiqiyya ] from the body or clothes, such as urine, pus and wine, but it not 
purifying for major or minor impurity [hadath] and therefore unfit for wudu and ghusl. 
Overall, the water used to remove one’s minor impurity or the water used to make wudu upon 
wudu (intending the pleasure of God) is deemed used water. It is not valid to perform wudu or 
bath with this used water? 


? frill jW2j 

When Does Water Become Used? 




♦111 jA-auj 


Water becomes used right after it separates from the body. For example, a person 
who is washing his arm renders the water used right after it separates from the 
limb. 


Al ♦ yj> ^31 jj£)l U 

That Which Is Not Permitted For Wudu 


One is not permitted to make wudu with tree water or fruit water (fruit juice) even 
if the water flows out by itself without being squeezed, and this is the most 
evident view on the basis that it has been mixed and is no longer plain water. An 
example is the juice from grapes. 


1 Maraky al-Falah 13. 

2 Maraky al-Falah 13. 

3 Maraky al-Falah 13 | Fiqh al-Islamy, Ibrahim as-Salkini 32. 
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Likewise, it is not permitted to use water that has lost its essence (or nature) 
through cooking, or through the water being overwhelmed (or dominated) by 
another substance. The nature of water is to be thin and easy flowing, and if it 
loses this nature through cooking or due to a substance defeating the water, then 
this change renders the water unfit for wudu, such as when one cooks lentils in 
the water and allows it to dry, it becomes hardened, which then deems it invalid 
to use. Note: water may be defeated by solid or liquid substances. 

That Which Overwhelms The Water 

4j^-—4lij OlJUllI 4ia3t£ 4-iiJl £ 

<3 JJJ j I 4 IS 4*lu>jl jju yuSj ^ j 


When mixed with a solid substance, the water is overwhelmed when it loses its 
thin and easy flowing nature, in which case it is not fit for ablution. If however, 
the water retains its flowing nature even after mixing with a solid, such as saffron, 
fruit or tree leaves, it remains permissible to use even if the water loses all its 
qualities such as colour, smell or taste. This means that if a solid such as leaves or 
apples mix with the water, but the water retains its flowing nature, then it does 
not affect the status of the water, even if some characteristics of the water change, 
such as its colour. The Prophet ((God bless him and grant him peace)) stated the 
following words regarding the man who fell down from his camel and died [Wash 
him with water and lotus leaves, and shroud him in two garments]. 1 This indicates 
that if objects such as lotus leaves fall in the water it is of no harm, for the water 
has retained its essence. 

j 4 J j N j j „ la,4 f j <3 s-IjLwjUJ j 4-JLiJlj 

4<) ^jA 

When water is mixed with a liquid substance that has characteristics, such as 
taste, colour and smell, the water is overwhelmed when the following occurs; there 
are some liquids that have two characteristics, such as milk, which has colour and 
taste but no smell When one of these two appears in the water, it is regarded as 
overwhelmed. Additionally, there are liquids that consist of three characteristics 
such as vinegar, which has smell, taste, and colour. When two of these three 
appear, the water is deemed overwhelmed. Hence, when one from two appears 
and when two from three appears, the water is deemed unfit because it has been 
dominated. Therefore , when liquid substances mix with the water , it is assessed by the 
qualities of taste , colour\ and smell and when solids mix with the water , it is assessed by its 
qualities of thinness and flowing nature. 


1 Bukhari 1268 
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In the case of water mixing with a liquid substance which has no characteristic to 
it, such as previously used water or rose water that has lost its smell, then it is 
assessed by weight That is, if two rails of used water mixes with one rail of plain 
water (mutlaq), then ablution is not permitted with this water. If the opposite 
occurs, it is permissible. Note: a rati is both a weight and a volumetric measure. 
One rati in Baghdad measure is equal to 384.240 grams. Two rails are therefore 
equal to 769 grams. 1 

t jZj* ^3 <3 j* l* JJLJl j l IjiSI j olSj <**Isnu 4^1 c JL>- ^JL5! *L* ^1^31 j 

u U 

4/ The fourth type is filthy (najis) water. This is a small quantity of still water into 
which an impurity has fallen. The water is deemed impure even if no trace of the 
filth appears therein. A small quantity of water is considered as less than ten by 
ten arm lengths. 2 Note: water can be retained in a place that is either — square, 
circular or rectangular as is seen in ponds and basins. If the place is square and 
the length of each side is ten arm lengths (i.e. its area is ten by ten general arm 
lengths), then it is considered as a large amount of water. If it is less, then it is 
deemed as a small quantity. If the water is in a place that is circular and the 
circumference is thirty six arms length, it is considered a large quantity of water. 
If it is less, the water is considered as a small quantity. And with respect to a large 
quantity, the depth is such that if one reaches into it to scoop up water, the base of 
the water would not appear. Therefore, if one knows for sure or strongly believes 
that filth [najis] has fallen in a small quantity of still water , then it is regarded impure, 
even if no trace of the filth appears therein. 3 Though if the water is considered as 
a large quantity of water, and an impurity falls in — it does not become filthy 
unless the trait of filth becomes noticeable therein; and this is the soundest view. 4 5 

With respect to this type of water, it is not permitted to remove physical or legal 
filth with it. As for Shafi‘i, he held that the small quantity of water is restricted to 
less than qullatayn (i.e. less than 216 litres); 3 so that if the water reaches qullatayn 
(i.e. 216 litres) and an impurity falls in, though no sign of its colour, taste or smell 
become apparent, then it is deemed pure, given that the Prophet said [If the water 
reaches qullatayn (or 216 litres), then it does not carry filth]. 6 If on the other hand, 
the signs of filth do become apparent in 216 litres of water, then it is deemed 

1 Maraky al-FaJah 16. (See page 28 of this text for weights and measurements). 

An arm’s length is considered as being from the tips of the fingers to the elbow (48cm). 

3 Nur al-Idah 14. 

4 Al-Fiqh al-Islamy 33. 

5 Qullatayn which the dual word of qulla equates to 500 rati in Baghdad terms. 

6 Reported by the five, and Ibn Habban graded it as sound. Moreover, the meaning of 7/ 
does not carry filth,' means that it does not become impure. |Fiqh al-Islamy 34]. 
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filthy. However, the Hanafis explained this hadith of qullatayn stating that the 
narrations conflict in this regard; for some state when the water reaches one qulla 
and some state three and some state forty. 1 

g.J J yS'lj \+J i V j&J jl 

If however, an impurity falls in running water and the signs of filth appear in it, 
then it is deemed impure. The signs (or traces) of filth are taste, colour or smell. 
Though if the filth is not evident or noticeable, then wudu is permitted because 
the filth does not remain due to the flow of the water. Note: running water is one 
that is not used repeatedly, such that if one scoops up water once, it will not be the 
same water when one scoops it up the next time. 

5/ The fifth type of water i9 that which is doubtful with respect to its purifying 
other things, and not with respect to its actual purity. 2 This is water which a 
donkey or mule has drunk from. This doubt will be explained shortly. 

Jl f ^ J 

The Rulings of Remnant Water [&/ V] 3 

SmJj3* lij *lllj 

If an animal drinks from a small amount of water, the remaining water is called 
mV, and there are four categories: 

^ U*} J 1*3 A r** J*^ '* 

1. The first type is water that is pure in itself and is purifying for other things and 
this is the water that a human drinks from, provided there is no filth in his mouth 
at the time, such as alcohol; or water that a horse drinks from, for the leftover 
water of the horse is pure according to the majority, or an animal whose meat is 
lawful for consumption. 

2. The second type is filthy water that is not permissible to use. This is water that 
a dog, pig or predatory land animal, such as a cheetah, fox or wolf have drunk 
from. 


1 Fiqh al-lslamy, Ibrahim as-Silkini 34. 

That is, the doubt does not pertain to the purity of this water; rather, the doubt pertains 
to whether it can purify other things. 

3 Su’r is known as the remainder. Legally, it is the small quantity of water which remains 
after a human or animal have drunk. This means that the water of a river or ocean cannot 
be termed n/'reven if thousands of people or animals drink from its water. 
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3. The third type is water that is disliked to use in the presence of plain water. 
Meaning if plain unmixed water is available, it becomes disliked to use this type 
of water. This is the leftover water of a cat, stray chicken, predatory bird such as 
an eagle, falcon and glede as well as animals that tend to be located in or around 
the home such as a rat or snake, though there is no dislike in using the leftover 
water of a scorpion. The reason for a stray chicken is because it is free to roam 
and one cannot be sure if it has eaten something filthy or not. If however the 
chicken is caged, then its leftover water is not disliked. Moreover* with respect to 
why predatory birds are in this type and their difference to predatory animals, is 
that predatory land animals drink with their tongues, and this is wet with saliva 
that is deemed impure, whereas predatory birds drink with their beak, and their 
beaks are bones which are pure. 

4. The fourth type is water that is suspect (doubtful) with respect to its purity. 
This is the left over water of a mule or donkey. If there is no other water 
available, then one is permitted to make ablution with this type and then make 
tayammum, followed by prayer. The reason one also observes tayammum is 
precautionary in case the wudu is not accepted due to the water. 


^IrJb i J kS J 

Investigating Utensils And Clothes 

•>mm *yJtJlj y> JJ ^ b Ub ^S\ j\j\ Jib*! j) 

If some pots containing clean water are placed neat some pots that contain filthy 
water, though the majority is clean, then a person is required to investigate that 
which he can use for wudu and drinking. Note: A person may investigate for 
drinking out of necessity. 

yii) Nl 6 ^ b p\ jlS jjj 

If the majority are filthy, then a person investigates the matter only for drinking. 
This may arise due to necessity such as extreme thirst in a distant place where one 
fears for his life. This being the case, the person is exempt from having to 
investigate the water with respect to wudu because the majority is Impure. 

I —•>%* j\ \ j *lh Lfcj^Sl __ 

With respect to clean clothes mixing with filthy clothes, one must investigate to 
determine which items are to be worn regardless if the majority of them are filthy 
or clean, for it is better to pray in clothes that are completely impure, than to 
perform prayer naked. 
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Wells And Their Purification 

jjh j\ o Jk W»lj j)l\ jjr -jA - oJj o[j - £ji x l 


All the water is to be withdrawn from a small well if an impurity falls in, even if 
the impurity is small such as a drop of blood or alcohol This is because a small 
impurity renders a small quantity of water impure, even if it does not visibly 
appear in the water. Though this rule excludes a small amount of dung, for the 
reason that a small amount is unavoidable and is therefore ignored. However, it is 
not ignored in an excessive quantity. The reason a small amount is ignored is 
because the mouths of wells are generally not covered and cattle drop their dung 
around them and these are then cast into the wells by the wind. 


^ol jl SLi jl »wJl£ * *lil w L>* 3 


Likewise, all the water is to be withdrawn if a pig falls in the well, even if it comes 
out alive and its tongue did not touch the water. The reason for this is that all 
parts of the pig are deemed impure, so any part of the pig that touches the water 
instantly renders it filthy. Also, if a dog, sheep or human die in the well, then all 
the water is to be withdrawn. It is reported that when a man died in Zamzam 
water this is what Ibn Abbas and Ibn al-Zubair (God be pleased with them) 
ordered with many of the Companions present with no objection. Equally, with 
respect to the dog, death is conditional because it is completely pure with the 
exception of its tongue; which means if the dog does not die in the well and exits 
the water with its tongue not touching it, then the water remains pure. 1 






Furthermore, all the water is to be withdrawn if there is a dead bloated animal in 
the water, even if it is a small animal, for the reason that its filth has spread into 
the water given the fact that it is bloated which indicates it has been there for a 
while. If it is not possible to withdraw all the water, then it is necessary to expel 
200 buckets of water from the well. Note; the buckets are to be of average size, 
usually the bucket used for the well itself. 


I jh j,jts’ ^jl USjU cJl* jl j ayyjl £> f ') ^ y*> ^ tfci o'l* 
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If however, a chicken, cat, or something of the like dies in the water, then 40 
buckets must be withdrawn. If a rat dies, or something of the like, then 20 buckets 
are to be withdrawn. And this action of taking out the water purifies the well, 
bucket, rope and the hand of the person cleaning the well. This is (he verdict from 
Imam Abu Yusuf and Imam Hasan. 


i 


Maraky al-Falah 23. 
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The water of the well is not made impure with the dung of camels, sheep, 
horses, mules, donkeys and cows etc.., unless a large amount is visible or 
unless there is a situation that in every bucket, there is dung present in which 
case all the water is to be withdrawn. 

jyut iP j XmmM* N y 

Likewise, the droppings of pigeons or sparrows do not ruin the well-water, i.e. the 
birds that are lawful to eat, because the Prophet ((God bless him and grant him 
peace)) thanked the pigeon and said [Verily, it nested on the door of the cave until 
I was safe, and may Allah reward it with the masjid as its home]. 1 And Ibn Ma$‘ud 
wiped away the droppings of a bird with his hand. This is the opted view in many 
of the Hanafi books. The dispute between the scholars pertains to the droppings 
of birds that are not lawful for consumption. 2 3 

jkfry jy*>'yy jIoj ^y *\ll 6^ y j <J pb VU 'l ij 

The death in water of a thing that does not have blood flowing through its body 
does not render the water impure such as a fish, frog, aquatic creatine, mosquito, 
fly, wasp, scorpion, or the like. According to Shafi‘i it does pollute the water. * 

In addition, the water is not ruined with the falling of a human into the well or 
the falling of that which is lawful to eat, 4 provided it comes out alive and there 
was no filth present on the body when it fell in. Likewise, the water is not ruined 
with the falling of a mule, donkey, and predatory bird into the well, provided they 
exit the water alive and this is the soundest view. 

<*£>• *UJ jJJ £i\y}\ j'UJ 6b 

If the saliva of the animal touches the water, then the water is judged according to 
the animal; meaning, if the saliva from a sheep touches the water, then the water 
is assessed according to the sheep - which is pure, but if the saliva of a dog touches 
the water, then we assess the water according to the dog which results in its being 
deemed filthy. Hence, the water is ruled based on the animal. 

dJj fjj I4J Cw« 61 y->- j 


1 Tabarani 20/443. 

2 Maraky al-Falah 25. 

3 Al-Hidayya 29. 

4 Such as a camel, cow or sheep. 
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If there is a dead animal in the water and no-one knows how long it has been 
there, it renders the water impure for one day and one night; meaning the people 
must repeat one day and night of prayer if they used that water to perform wudu 
from. 

AS'jSj CJj oj J {jA 

If the animal is bloated (swollen), then the water is ruled impure for three days 
and three nights if no one knows when the animal fell in; meaning the people 
must repeat three days and three nights of prayer provided they used this water to 
make ablution from or used the water for the major bath. Note: if the animal is 
bloated, this indicates that it has been in the water for some time and for this 
reason the water is deemed impure for three days and three nights. If however the 
people only used the well-water to wash their filthy clothes and not for wudu, then 
they need not repeat their prayers, though they must wash their clothes again. 1 

* yj>A+J -XA j cJ; -/** 

Istinja, 2 And That Which is Required Prior To Wudu 
Cr ij j j ^ ^ 


On passing urine, a person must ensure that the leakage of urine has stopped and 
his mind is satisfied concerning the issue. This is achieved through one’s regular 
habits, such as walking, coughing, or leaning on one’s side. The woman is not 
required to do this. She is to wait a small time and then clean herself. It is not 
permissible to begin wudu until one is satisfied that the leakage of urine has 
stopped. 

The Ruling Of Istinja 

Istinja is sunna when the filth that exits from the private part has not spread past 
the boundary of the outlet. For example; if a person defecates and the faecal 
matter does not smear beyond the perimeter of the anus, then istinja is sunna 
This applies to male and female. 

js\ U >J pA j-li J jj\£ 


1 Maraky ai-Falah 26. 

2 Linguistically, istinja is to wipe or wash the place where excrement is discharged 
Excrement is the term given for that which exits the bowel. According to scholars of 
jurisprudence, it is the removal of filth with water or the like. 
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If the filth crosses the boundary of its outlet and is equal to the size of a dirham, 1 
it is necessary to remove it with water or with a liquid cleanser such as rose water. 
And if the filth passes the boundary of the outlet and is more than the size of a 
dirham, then it is obligatory to clean with water. 


yds ^j>*ll J U jjj <i?* Ji—JU p ^^>*11 J U J—p Jjuj 

Additionally, when a person is observing the major bath from post intercourse 
discharge, menstrual bleeding and postnatal bleeding, it is obligatory to wash the 
filth in the exit passage, even if it is a minimal quantity. One is not to exert 
difficulty upon himself when undertaking this cleaning. 

. J— *111 tju J— aiSM j 1 All* J—aJIj o— u 


j\ *lil Jp jl 

It is sunna to perform istinja with a clean stone or the like provided it is not rough 
such as burnt clay and not valuable, and washing with water is superior than 
simply wiping the filthy area. Whereas the best method is to combine between 
washing with water and wiping. Hence, the individual wipes, and then washes. 
And it is permitted if a person uses only one method; meaning, if one restricts the 
cleaning to washing only, it is permitted and vice versa. 

The sunna is to purify the area, and to use a prescribed number of stones is 
recommended, and not an emphasized sunna, and the recommended number of 
stones to use is three, even if the area is cleaned in less than that Imam ShafYi 
said that three is necessary due to the words of the Prophet ((God bless him and 
grant him peace)) [Perform istinja with three stones]. The Hanafis rely on the 
words of the Prophet ((God bless him and grant him peace)) who said [Whomever 
cleaned, then he should clean in odd numbers, and whoever observed this, has 
done well and whoever did not, there is no blame]. 2 


How To Perform Istinja 


•VX. lit Jl 

If the males scrotum is banging loosely (or stretched), then the procedure of 
istinja is as follows: one is to wipe with the first stone from the front part (near the 
testicles) through to the rear, and with the second from the rear to the front, and 
with the third from the front to the rear, and this is the etiquette. Moreover, the 
reason this procedure is related with a long scrotum is because it is recommended 
to conclude the wiping at the rear so that the filth is not brought to the front and 
spread all over due to the long scrotum. 


1 A dirham = 20 qirat with respect to solids (or approx 3.5 grams) and with respect to fluid, the 
size is equivalent to its area (or the expanse of a large coin). Maraky alFalah 28. 

2 Abu Dawud 35. 
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If however, the scrotum is not hanging loosely, then one is to begin from the rear 
to front because in this situation, cleaning can be optimally achieved. 

J! f'^ Cr* •kS'X* ^ 

The female is to begin from the front to the rear, for fear of defiling her vagina. 

0) ^ ijXLu *lib jl aJb ^J,- n ^ r ^ 

After wiping, the male is to first wash his hand because if he first touches the 
soiled area while his hand is dry, it may soak the faeces into the skin; thereafter, 
he is to rub the soiled area with water using the inside of his finger, two fingers or 
three if needed. 




The male is to raise his middle finger over the other fingers at the beginning of 
the istinja , and thereafter is to raise his ring finger forward, as it insures optimum 
cleaning. The male is not to restrict the cleaning to only one finger because 
cleaning will not be optimally achieved. 

ojJJl J yjl>- Ixa iu-jl J \> jJX*J Ju ,/»" Si j 


The female is to raise her ring finger along with her middle fingers 
simultaneously at the start of istinja for fear of being sexually aroused. This means 
that the woman uses the majority of her fingers when she begins. 

^ jl 0-U4I' +\+j\ Jj fc Jh £tju ^>- J ^JLj 

One is to perform the utmost in cleaning the area until the foul smell is gone, and 
is to thoroughly relax the buttocks or hips in order to clean what is in the passage 
to the best of one’s ability, though this relaxation of the buttocks (and hips) is 
performed provided one is not fasting, and the basis for this is that there is water 
present around the anus which will nullify one’s fast if it enters, and one must be 
cautious not to allow their wet finger from entering the private area, otherwise, 
the fast breaks. 


(pi*** <aaa v-fl,Ujij oju J—p 


When one finishes from cleaning the soiled area with water, the hand is to be 
washed for the second time and the buttocks are to be dried before standing If the 
person is fasting, because if one is fasting and the buttocks are wet, it may be 
drawn in when standing which could nullify the fast. 
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What Is and Is Not Permitted To Use In Istinja 
And What Is Disliked At The Time Of Relief 

s^jlZS jy£ N 

It is not permitted to expose the private area [awrah] for istinja during the 
presence of others. If there are onlookers, then istinja is performed under the 
clothes. If one uncovers the private area in the presence of others, he is regarded 
as an immoral person \fasiq] due to its unlawfulness. 

c b *^"J bj Ama V jJj jj O jtj 

*\jt Jr* -X* S jjf Ja 4 ^\jj 

If the filth crosses the boundary of one’s exit passage and is greater than the size 
of a dirham> prayer is not valid if there is something available to remove the 
impurity, such as water. One is to do his best in removing the impurity without 
exposing the private area to onlookers. 

That Which Is Disliked To Use In Istinja 

J ojfij 

It is disliked to use bones and the food of humans or animals because it is deemed 
as waste and because the Prophet ((God bless him and grant him peace)) 
prevented us from doing so as he said [Do not perform istinja with faeces or bones, 
for it is food for your brothers of the jinn] and he said [Do not waste, do not 
waste]. 1 

J-** Jr* ^1 f ^J 

It is disliked to use baked bricks and anything made with fire, such as tiles, as well 
as earthenware, charcoal, glass, gypsum and items of value or respectable such as 
silk or cotton. It is disliked to use the right hand unless there is a valid reason. 
Salman said [The Prophet forbade us from cleaning the private parts with the 
right hand, and from cleansing with less than three stones, or cleansing with dung 
or bone]. 2 The Prophet ((God bless him and grant him peace)} also said [When 
anyone of you urinates, he must not touch his penis with his right hand, and when 
he goes to relieve himself he must not wipe with his right hand, and when he 
drinks, he must not drink in one breath]. 3 


1 Reported by anNasai 1/72 and Ibn Majah 424 - The Book of Purification and its Sunna. 

2 Bukhari and Muslim 267. 

3 Abu Dawud 31. 
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The Etiquette Of Performing One's Need lAdab) 

<3Ju5 j}\ oUa..t.il <u*b JLaLwj ^y-Jl <JLs^ OG-I 

One is to enter the lavatory with the left foot and is to seek protection in Allah 
from Satan the rejected before entering. The Prophet ((God bless him and grant 
him peace)) said [The cover between the eyes of the jinn and the private parts of 
the children of Adam is when the person enters the lavatory, he says, “In the 
name of Allah”). 1 The Prophet ((God bless him and grant him peace)) also said 
[The evil ones of the jinns are present, so if anyone enters the lavatory, he should 
say, ‘I seek refuge with Allah from the unclean spirits, male and female’]. 2 


*jj jJA NJ 9 jl —j l x * ! ** 


One is to sit leaning upon his left side and is not to talk unless there is a need. 
The Prophet ((God bless him and grant him peace)) said [When two persons go 
together for relieving themselves uncovering their private parts and talking 
together, Allah the Great and Majestic, becomes wrathful at this action]. 3 




It is prohibitively disliked to face the qibla at the time of relief and to turn around 
giving it one’s back even if the toilet is within a building. The Prophet ((God bless 
him and grant him peace)) said [If the need to defecate arose, then do not face the 
qibla, and do not turn around giving it your back, however turn east or west]. 4 

j ^ -4 — I t JLal—l j 


To face the sun or moon directly is disliked because they are great signs of Allah’s 
creation. 

To face a blowing wind is disliked at the time of relief because the filth is likely to 
be blown back onto one’s body or clothes. 

frill J yCt 

It is disliked to urinate or defecate in water even if it is flowing, and the same 
applies in a place of shade because it may be a rest area for other people. 


1 At-Tirmidhi, The Book of Purification 606. 

2 

Abu Dawud 6. 

3 Abu Dawud 15. 

4 Bukhari 144. 
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It is disapproved to urinate or defecate in a hole, on a road or a cemetery as the 
Prophet ((God bless him and grant him peace)) said: “Fear the two that are 
cursed.” They inquired, “Who are those that are cursed O Messenger of Allah?” 
He said, “The one that relieves himself in the road or walkway of the people or in 
their shade.” 1 

To relieve oneself under a fruit tree is disapproved 

JjJij 

To urinate standing is disliked unless there is a reason, such as an injured back. It 
is also disliked to urinate in the place of wudu due to the onset of satanic whispers 
which may be brought on by such a practice and because there is prohibition 
from exposing the private parts whilst standing as Anas (Allah be pleased with 
him) said [If the Prophet wanted to attend to a need, he would not lift his clothes 
until he was close to the ground]. 2 

{ J+J\ OG-l Ja gjCj 

• One is to exit the lavatory with the right leg because it has more right to be 
advanced when exiting such a place. 

jliU j ^ <i JuJ-l JjAj ^ 

* One is then to say, “All praise be to Allah, the One who has repelled harm from me and 
protected me. * And the Prophet ((God bless him and grant him peace)) said at the 
time of exiting [I ask your forgiveness]. 3 


1 Muslim 269. 

2 At-Tinmidhi, The Book of Purification 14. 

3 Abu Dawud 30. 
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The Chapter Of Wudu (Ablution) 

The Messenger of Allah (God bless him and grant him peace) said, “When a 
person performs ablution and rinses his mouth, his wrong deeds fall from it. As 
he rinses his nose, his wrong deeds fall from it. When he washes his face, his 
wrong deeds fall from it until they fall from beneath his eyelashes. When he 
washes his hands, his wrong deeds fall from them until they fall from beneath the 
fingernails. When he wipes his head, his wrong deeds fall from it until they fall 
from his ears. When he washes his feet, his wrong deeds fall from them until they 
fall from beneath his toenails. Then his walking to the masjid and his prayer give 
him extra reward.” 1 Allah the exalted said in relation to wudu [O you who believe! 
When you prepare for prayer wash your faces and your hands (and arms) to the 
elbows; Rub your head (with water) and (wash) your feet to the ankles). 2 

* yj> jlSjt 
The Pillars Of Wudu 

The pillars of wudu are four; and these are its obligatory features: 

^U Vjfjfr e-l>- j Ji-J d! jd*-* i-V* o* j J— Pi JjNl 

The first of these is to wash the face, due to the saying of Allah ((Wash your 
faces)), 3 and its limit length wise, is from the start of the top of the forehead 
(typically from the hairline ) to the bottom of the chin. And breadth wise, its limit is 
the area between the two ear lobes. The definition of washing is that at least a 
couple of drops should flow from the limb. 


Ui j* <jju : jUJl j 

The second is to wash the hands with the arms (and elbows) once. 


The third Is to wash the feet with the ankles as the Prophet ((God bless him and 
grant him peace)) once observed some people performing ablution while their 
heels were dry. He then said [Woe to the (dry) heels from Hellfire. Perform 
ablution in full]. 4 


1 Malik, an-Nasai and Ibn Majah. 

2 Al-Maida 6. 

3 Al-Maida 6 

4 Abu Dawud 97. 
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The fourth pillar is to wipe a quarter of the head as the Prophet ((God bless him 
and grant him peace)) wiped the front of his head. 1 

The Reason For Wudu 


Its reason is to make lawful those actions that cannot be valid except with wudu. 
This is its ruling pertaining to this life, while in the hereafter; it is the attainment 
of rewards. 

y~>yrj 

Conditions Which Obligate Wudu 


j^LJl J JiJt: oyrj 


The conditions that render wudu obligatory are sanity, maturity, and Islam. Note: 
the immature and insane person are not subject to the commands of the Sacred 
law. A’ishah related that the Prophet ((God bless him and grant him peace)) said 
“The pen has been lifted from three; “A sleeping man, until he wakes; an 
immature person until he attains maturity and an insane person until he is 
restored to his senses.” 2 Likewise, if one is not Muslim, he is not subject to the 
Sacred law with respect to prayer. Additionally, maturity is attained when one 
experiences a dream of a sexual nature. Though if this does not occur, then one 
Hanafi view maintains that he attains maturity at the age of fifteen years as is the 
opinion of the two disciples (Abu Yusuf and Muhammad) as well as Imam ShafVi 
and Ahmad. Another Hanafi view maintains that it is at eighteen years, as is the 
view of Ibn Abbas. However, the fatwa issued on the matter is according to the 
view of the two disciples. 3 

ojjsj 

Additionally, one must have the ability to use a sufficient amount of water to 
wash the required limbs at least once. Note: not having water or needing it due to 
a necessity negates one’s ability; for there is no ability unless there is water. In 
addition, having the ability means to have a sufficient amount for wudu. If one does 
not possess this quantity, then it is like one who does not have water. 
Furthermore, if one has water but has no rope by which to extract it from a well, 
then he is not legally able to use the water. 


1 An-Nasai, Muslim-The Book of Purification 275. 

2 Ibn Majah 2041. 

3 Rawai'ul Bayan, Shaykh Muhammad Ali Sabuni 200. 
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Being in a state of minor ritual impurity obligates wudu because the performance 
of wudu for one who is already in the state of wudu is not required. Likewise, the 
absence of menstrual periods and postnatal bleeding requires the performance of 
ablution. 

When there is inadequate time left for the obligatory prayer, the wudu must be 
made immediately. Note: at the beginning of the time of prayer, one has an 
extended time in which he can make wudu and offer prayer, though when the 
time is cramped, this obligates the wudu immediately. 1 


* 
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Conditions That Validate Wudu 


C.>W> Jp 

The conditions that validate wudu are three; 

*U\j 

1. Pure water is to reach the complete outer skin, and if the area of a pin hole 
remains in which water does not touch from the parts that are obligatory to wash, 
wudu is not valid. 

^jA AJbj L 

2. The things that are incompatible with wudu must cease before commencing 
wudu, such as menstrual periods, postnatal bleeding and minor ritual impurity. 
For example, if there is urine or blood which flows at the time of wudu, it is 
invalid. 


J J—i-l Jl frill J U Ji JjJ 


3. One must remove objects of dirt that prevent water from reaching the body, 
such as wax or fatty grease; the same applies with nail polish, paint, or glue. 


+yj>y>\ fli j 

Fulfilling The Rulings Of Wudu 
U £c_^£>I A~>JJl j* Up JP" 

It is obligatory to wash the visible part of a thick beard, and this is the soundest 
view upon which the fatwa is given. A thick beard is one that covers the skin, 
which prevents others from seeing the skin of the face. And the reason it is 
obligatory to wash what is apparent is due to its thickness that has now taken the 
place of the skin of the face. Hence, the obligation passes from the skin to the 
beard. It has also been mentioned that washing a quarter of the thick beard or 


1 Maraky al-Falah 37. 
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wiping it suffices. Some held that it is sufficient to wash or wipe one third of it, 
while others maintained that its ruling is like that of a small beard. However, the 
view in the bold text above is the correct one. Furthermore, in Arabic text prior to 
this paragraph, the author of Nur al-Idah used the word wajib instead of 
obligatory, though what he meant in this particular instance is obligatory as was 
made evident in his explanation in Maraky al-Falah. 


0 j Jto Jj frill ‘ s— J 


It is obligatory for water to reach the skin of a person with a small beard, one of 
the reasons being that it is easy to wash and poses no hardship. 

Xs* JcaJJI j*I&1 U jjl <>-^JI » y\$ •jt- jA-iJl J**^—11 JLajl Vj 


It is not necessary for water to reach the hair that stretches from outside the 
border of the face. 1 And neither is it necessary for water to reach the section of 
the lips that is hidden when the mouth is closed during wudu because what is 
unseen is linked to the mouth and what is apparent is linked to the face. 


v—>-j frill <JUb 
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If the fingers are tightly held together in a manner that prevents water from 
flowing in between them or the finger nails have grown over the finger tips and 
prevented water from reaching the tips or if there is something which prevents 
water from the skin such as dough, it becomes obligatory to wash it after 
removing the obstruction. 


I Wwpl jdl 

Substances such as insect dropping, the dung of fleas and things of the like do not 
prevent water from reaching the skin. The washing is valid in the presence of such 
things. 


1 That which is outside the perimeter or bounds of the face is not required to be washed. 
Ibn Hajar explains in Sharh al-Minhaj: that which grows at the lower part of the chin is not 
required to be washed, because when it grows, it will be outside the perimeter of the face. 
As for what grows on the perimeter, one is required to wash what is within the perimeter 
and not the excess outside the border; and likewise, the hair which grows within the 
bounds of the face upon the cheeks is required to be washed, though not the surplus 
(outside the bounds). It is for this reason that al-Badai* states that the correct view is that it 
is compulsory to wash the hair that meets with the cheeks (i.e. that which meets with the 
perimeter) and that which is apparent on the chin, though not the extended part of the 
beard outside the perimeter. According to Shafi'i, this is required. (Radd al-Muhtar 1/215J. 
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It is necessary to move around the tight ring during wudu on the basis that it 
prevents the water from reaching the skin; and when the Prophet ((God bless him 
and grant him peace)) performed wudu, he moved his ring.' 

W J* *U' J M SrW j 3 J_*■ *jj> jij 


If the washing of cuts on one’s feet would cause harm or pain, it is permitted to 
pass water over the medicine that is placed on the cuts. 

tjiii jOA, J_JJI 'ij Ail*- -U; J*£l\ Je- J—ijl ^ } ^_ll jU V j 

One is not required to repeat the wiping on the place of the hair after it has been 
shaved, and neither is one required to repeat the w ashing after cutting his naiU or 
moustache. 

Lr~“ ^ J J- 3 * 

The Sunatt Of Wudu 

jU. Aj^ .J 

There are eighteen practices that are sunna in wudu; 

1 - Washing the hands to the wrists prior to performing wudu. The Prophet 
((God bless him and grant him peace)) said ((If one of you awakes from sleep, he 
should not dip his hand in the container until he washes it three times, for verily 
he does not know where his hand was)).* 1 2 

2 - To begin with the tasmiyyah, which is “In the name of Allah, Most Merciful, Most 
Compassionate” The Prophet ((God bless him and grant him peace)) said [There is 
no prayer for one with no wudu, and there is no wudu for one who does not 
mention the name of Allah on it]. 3 The meaning of the hadith here is the denial of 
perfection. In addition, there is a narration from the Prophet ((God bless him and 
grant him peace)) that the tasmiyya is to say: “In the name of Allah, the Magnificent 
and all praise be to Allah for the religion of Islam” In addition, if one says at the 
beginning of wudu, “There is no god except Allah,” or “Praise be to Allah ” or “/ bear 
witness that there is no god except Allah f then one has fulfilled the sunna. 4 

aUAI SZJr jij ill j ~ l |J 


1 Ibn Majah, The Book of Purification and its Sunna 449. 

2 Muslim 252. 

3 Abu Dawud 101. 

4 AJ-Madhahib al-Arba‘a, vol.l, 62. 
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3 — It is sunna to use the siwak (the brushing of the teeth with the stick) at the 
beginning of wudu, even if it is with the finger when the siwak is not available. 
The Prophet ((God bless him and grant him peace)) said ((Would it not be a 
burden on my nation, I would have ordered them to use the siwak at every 
prayer)).' 

4 — To rinse the mouth three times is sunna even if the three mouthfuls are from 
a single handful of water. One is deemed as having fulfilled the sunna of gargling 
thrice, even with these actions. The Prophet ((God bless him and grant him 
peace)) said [When one performs ablution, he should rinse his mouth]. 1 2 

oli> 

5 — To run water in the nostrils with three separate handfuls of water is sunna. 
Meaning, one is to use three new handfuls of water when rinsing the nostrils. 

p-SUaJl J 4 Jx o j AjJLUj 

6 — During the rinsing of the mouth and nostrils, it is sunna for one to increase 
the depth of rinsing provided he is not fasting; that is, one gargles further down 
near the throat when rinsing the mouth and runs water further up the nostrils. 

7 — It is sunna to pass the fingers through the bottom of a large beard with water 
on the palm of the hand. The Prophet ((God bless him and grant him peace)) 
observed this when he made wudu (in that) he took a handful of water underneath 
his throat and he ran his fingers between his beard. Thereafter, he said [This is 
what my Lord has ordered me]. It is said that Abu Yusuf held this as sunna, while 
Abu Hanifa held it as permissible. 3 

8 — It is sunna to interlace the fingers on the basis of the Prophet’s order. The 
Prophet ((God bless him and give him peace)) said [If you make wudu then 
interlace the fingers of your hands and feet]. 4 This is done by passing the fingers 
of one hand through the fingers of the other. The Prophet ((God bless him and 
grant him peace)) said [Whoever does not interlace his fingers in water, Allah will 
interlace them in Hellfire on the Day of Judgement]. 5 


1 Muslim 487. 

2 Abu Dawud 144. 

3 Al-Hidayahl2. 

4 At-Tirmidhi, The Book of Purification 39 

5 Tabarani 22/64. 
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9 — It is sunna to wash the limbs three times. The Prophet ({God bless him and 
grant him peace)) [Performed the acts of ablution once and said, “This is the 
obligatory requisite of ablution.” He then performed each act of ablution twice 
saying, “This is the ablution who God grants a double reward.” He thereafter 
performed each act thrice and said, “This is my wudu, the wudu of the Prophets 
before me.”]. 1 


2 jA jJl 


10 — Wiping the entire head is sunna due to the report that the Prophet ((God 
bless him and grant him peace)) [Performed wudu and wiped his entire head]. 2 
Imam ShafTi holds that the sunna is to do so thrice with water renewed each time. 
Our argument is that Anas ((God be pleased with him)) performed each act of 
ablution thrice, but performed the wiping of the head once. He then said, “This is 
the ablution of the Messenger of God” ((God bless him and give him peace)). This 
is a sound tradition. 3 


11 — To wipe the ears, even if it is with the water used for the head is a sunna 
practice as the Prophet ((God bless him and grant him peace)) said [The ears are 
from the head]. 4 However, ShafTi disagrees with using the same water for both 
limbs. 


12 — To rub the limbs with water is sunna. This is known as dalk, and other than 
Malik and Imam Awza’i, no other jurist held it obligatory. 

13 — Washing the limbs successively without pausing between them, such that in 
normal weather the last part would not dry before one began the next. 

<^}\j 

14 — The intention of wudu is sunna. Though Malik and ShafTi said that it is 
compulsory because it is an act of worship which is not valid without it, as in the 
case of tayammum. Our argument is the words of Allah [O you who believe! 
When you prepare for prayer wash your face...] and there is no mention of 
intention. Abu Hanifa said if one does not intend, then the wudu is valid, but the 
rewards are less. Another argument is: the reason it is obligatory in tayammum is 
because the soil is not an original source where by one can attain purification. It is 


1 Ibn Majah 420. 

2 Bukhari 185. 

3 Al-Zayla‘i, vol, 1,30. 

4 Abu Dawud 134. 
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therefore essential to make the intention to render the soil pure, whereas with 
wudu, purification has been achieved through a purifying substance, namely 
water. 1 


J <3if ^ ^ v* 


15 — The chronological order of ablution is sunna as Allah mentioned them in 
His book, while Imam Malik and Imam Shafi‘i held it as obligatory. This means 
that to begin ablution with what Allah mentioned in the Quran is sunna [Wash 
your faces, and your hands (and arms) up to the elbows; rub your heads (with 
water) and wash your feet up to the ankles]. The reason in our view as to why it is 
sunna and not obligatory is because of the letter *waw* which is mentioned in the 
verse. The Hanafi school held that this indicates union without restriction by 
consensus of the experts in language. On the other hand, Imam ShafiM held, that 
it is the letter fa 9 which creates a binding command for what follows. 2 

^\J\ fOi-j 

16/17/ — It is sunna to: i) begin with the right when washing the limbs, ii) to 
commence the washing from the tips of the fingers and toes of the feet and iii) 
with respect to the head, to begin the wiping from the frontal part A’ishah 
reported that Allah’s Messenger loved to start from the right hand side in 
purification as he purified himself. 3 Additionally, Abu Hurairah reported that 
Allah’s Messenger said [As you perform ablution, begin it from your right hand 
sides]. 4 


18 — It is sunna to wipe the neck, not the throat 

JJj 

It has been said that the last four mentioned acts (namely point 15, 16, 17, and 18) 
are recommended, and not sunna. 


1 An example of how one may attain wudu without intending is by inadvertently falling in 
a river or the like during which the parts required for wudu become wet. 

2 Al-Hidayah 14. 

3 Ibn Majah 401. 

4 Ibn Majah 402. 
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The Etiquettes Of Wudu (Recommended Measures) 

Literally, the word adab means to put something in its correct place. In its juristic 
sense, it is considered as that which the Prophet performed once or twice. This is 
also called nafl, mustahab , mandub and tatawwu'. The one who undertakes its 
performance is rewarded though is not blameworthy for its omission. 1 

There are 14 practices that are recommended in wudu; 




1/ To sit on an elevated place for the reason that one should avoid the used water 
and allow it to flow away without splashing back onto one’s clothes or body. 


2/ Facing the direction of prayer for it is superior regarding the acceptance of 
supplication during the ablution. 

3/ The third is not to seek assistance from others in performing wudu so one may 
rise in worship alone without the help of others. 

4/ To abstain from talking in a manner of the general speech of people which is 
devoid of remembrance as this distracts a person from making supplication the 
Prophet has taught us ((God bless him and grant him peace)). 

jlJJl 

5/ To unite the intention of the heart with the verbal utterance of the tongue. 

j jiUb 


6/ To make supplications which have been transmitted from the Prophet, 
Companions and Tabi‘in is recommended. 

y-jifr •XS’ 


7/ To say, u In the Name of Allah, Most Merciful, Most Compassionate" at the time of 
washing or wiping each limb. 


AJit J 



1 Maraky al-Falah 46. 
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8/ To insert the little finger within the opening of the ears. This is performed in 
order to increase the area of wiping. 

9/ To move around the wide loose ring to ensure optimum cleaning is among the 
desirable practices of wudu. 

10/ To gargle and draw water into the nostrils with the right hand and withdraw 
the nasal mucus with the left hand. 

jjJLaII jyk! cJJ yj9 jdlj 

11/ Performing wudu before the time of prayer has entered is from the etiquette 
of wudu, though not for a person who is excused. 1 The issue of a person deemed 
excused is detailed in due course. 

oJai 

12/ To recite the two declarations of faith after the completion of wudu while 
standing. The Prophet ((Peace be upon him)) said [If anyone of you performs 
ablution and performs it well, and when he finishes ablution, he utters the words 
‘1 bear witness that there is no god except Allah and I bear witness that 
Muhammad is His servant and Messenger; all the eight doors of Paradise will be 
opened for him, he may enter through any of them|. 2 

13/ To drink from the remaining water of wudu standing is a recommended 
practice of wudu; meaning, one is to drink from the remaining water he 
performed wudu from and do so standing facing the qibla or one may sit because 
the Prophet ((God bless him and grant him peace)) [Drank standing from the 
excess of wudu, the water of Zamzam]. 3 

0 J* 

14/ Upon this, it is recommended to say, "0 AUah make me from among the repeaters 
and make me from those who are pure." [A Uahuma ifalni min at-tawwabin waj'alni minal 
mutatahhirin]. 


1 A person deemed excused is one who suffers from a chronic ailment such as continuously 
breaking wind and therefore unable to maintain wudu for the time needed to perform an 
obligatory prayer. One is therefore excused and permitted to pray even while he/she suffers 
from the condition during the prayer. Therefore, the observance of wudu prior to the prayer 
time entering is not for such a person. 

2 Abu Dawud 169. 

3 Bukhari 1637. 
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That Which Is Disliked In Wudu 

4Z -.* jZ*Jl} a 

Six things are disliked in wudu 
alii J 

1/ To waste water is disliked, due to the words of the Prophet ((God bless him and 
grant him peace)) to Sa*ad when he passed by him whilst he was making wudu 
(What is this wastage, O Sa'aeP] in which he replied: Is there wastage in wudu? 
The Prophet ((God bless him and grant him peace)) said (Yes, even if you were at 
a flowing river]. 1 

2/ It is disliked to use very little water to the extent that one uses hardly enough 
that it nearly becomes like wiping. The Prophet ((God bless him and grant him 
peace)) said [The best of matters is the middle course]. 2 

Ai w »jJ> J 

3/ To slap water on the face is disliked for the reason that the face has honour, 
and it should be performed gently, as the Prophet ((God bless him and grant him 
peace)) said ((Do not hit the face)). 3 

f <4531 j 


4/ To speak words of general speech, namely, that which is devoid of the 
remembrance of God, is disliked as it entails distraction from supplication. 


5/ To seek assistance from others without a reason is disliked. Umar ((Allah be 
pleased with him)) said: I saw the Prophet ((God bless him and give him peace)) 
pouring water to make wudu, so I moved so that I could prepare that for him 
when he said to me, “Stop, O Umar - for verily I do not need anyone to help me 
with my prayers.” 4 




6/ To wipe the head three times using new water each time is disliked, because 
wiping is only performed once. 


1 Ibn Majah 425. 

2 Reported by al-Baihaqi 261. 

3 Abdu-Razak 9/333. 

4 Related by Abu Yahya in his Musnad 1/200. 
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Categories Of Wudu 


Wudu is divided into three types 

aJ jij 0^ v *i3l 3Jl>wj 3jUA CJ15 jij o'^Uoil ,Jp ^y> Jt JjNl 


The first type is that which is obligatory upon one in a state of minor impurity 
who wishes to pray even if the prayer is a voluntary one, or is a funeral prayer, for 
indeed it is still a prayer even though it is not a complete one. It is obligatory for 
the prostration of recital and for one who wishes to touch the Quran, even if it is 
only one verse that is written on a paper, dirham or wall as Allah said in the 
Quran [None shall touch it except those who are clean]. 1 

The second type is that which is wajib for the tawaf of the ka‘bah as the Prophet 
((God bless him and grant him peace)) said [The tawaf around the ka'bah is like 
prayer except that you may speak, and whoever speaks should not speak unless it 
is good]. 2 

a-1p ojIaJJj i <o l>jj> * 3 j tfk ^^p «-j> jJi* ; 

The third type is that which is recommended on different occasions, namely; 
when one wishes to sleep in a state of purification, or when one awakens from 
sleep or so one can continuously be in a state of wudu. Other occasions include, to 
touch the books of Islamic law, not the books on the interpretation of the Quran. 

J* 


It is recommended for one in a state of wudu to refresh his wudu with the 
intention of attaining rewards and closeness to God and provided that when one 
makes wudu for the second time, it is performed in a different place. The reason 
being is that performing wudu upon wudu from the same place is disliked if acts 
of worship are not performed between them, for this is deemed as wastage. 

Sj i-p 


It is recommended after back biting, lying and after slander, which is to carry 
tales spreading corruption upon the earth. 

^ *UJjj jSj 


1 AlAVaqi‘a, 79. 

2 At-Tirmidhi, the Book of Purification 960. 
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t is recommended after every mistake including the oration of evil poetry, as 
widu expiates small sins. The Prophet ((God bless him and grant him peace)) said 
There is not a person who committed sin and then performed [wudu] and 
hereafter observed prayer seeking Allah’s forgiveness except that Allah forgives 
dm], then the Prophet ((God bless him and grant him peace)) recited the verse 
And those who, having done an act of indecency or wronged their own souls, 
remember Allah and ask for forgiveness for their sins]. 1 




It is recommended after laughing loudly outside of prayer. The reason this is the 
case is because to laugh loudly in prayer nullifies the wudu and prayer; hence, 
when it is done outside of prayer, it portrays a resemblance and is therefore 
desirable to make wudu. 


J— i-J 

It is recommended after washing a dead person or after carrying him. The 
Prophet ((God bless him and grant him peace)) said (Whoever washed a deceased, 
he should observe ghusl, and whoever carried him should perform wudu]. 2 


It is recommended to make wudu for the time of every prayer whether one is in a 
state of purification or not. Anas ((God be pleased with him)) reported that the 
Prophet ((God bless him and grant him peace)) performed wudu for every prayer, 
whether he was pure or not. 3 The Prophet ((God bless him and grant him peace)) 
also said [For a man who performs ablution in a state of ablution, ten virtuous 
deeds will be recorded (in his favour)]. 4 

UjU jjj 

It is recommended prior to the major bath (ghusl). A’ishah ((Allah be pleased with 
her)) reported that (If the Prophet performed the major bath from junub, he began 
by washing his hands, before placing his hands in the container, then he observed 
wudu, like the wudu for prayer]. 5 

f yj J* 1 xj. ^ j 

It is recommended when a person in a state of major ritual impurity desires to 
eat, repeat sexual intercourse or sleep. A’ishah ((Allah be pleased with her)) 
reported ((If the Prophet was in a state of janaba and wanted to eat or sleep, he 


1 Al-Imran 135. 

2 Abu Dawud; The Book of Funerals 3161. 

3 At-Tirmidhi 58 [Maraky al-Falah 51], 

4 Abu Dawud 62. 

5 Muslim 316. 
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made wudu, the wudu he would perform for prayer)). 1 The Prophet ((God bless 
him and grant him peace)) said [If anyone approached his spouse, and then 
wanted to repeat sexual intercourse, then he should perform wudu between 
them]. 2 

w—AaJj 

In a state of anger, it is recommended to make ablution. The Prophet ((God bless 
him and grant him peace)) said ((Anger is from Satan and the Shayatin are 
created from fire, and verily you extinguish fire with water, so if any of you 
becomes angry, he should perform wudu)). 3 

It is recommended when one wishes to recite Quran from memory; and as 
discussed earlier if one intends to touch the Quran, it is compulsory to perform 
ablution. 


It is recommended for the reading of hadith and when narrating it based on the 
honour it has been given and what it represents. 

It is recommended for the studying of Sacred knowledge due to its status. 

j olilj 

It is recommended for the adhan and iqama of prayer as well as for a sermon, 
whether it is a Friday sermon or a sermon on marital relations or other. 

U .l..., * SjUjj 

When visiting the Prophet ((God bless him and grant him peace)) it is 
recommended to observe wudu. 


oj Uuoil {jj 1. 1 j ii jaj s-i ji 


It is recommended when standing on Arafah, and for the running between the 
Safa and Marwah in hajj because of the esteem they have been given. 

(J- JSlj 


1 Ahmad 3/21, Muslim 307. 

1 Ahmad in his Musnad 3/21. 

3 Abu Dawud 4766. 
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After eating camel meat it is recommended to make ablution. The Prophet ((God 
bless him and grant him peace)) was asked about wudu after eating the meat of 
the camel, and he said [Make wudu from it). 1 Note: The Hanali view on this 
matter is such, so that one is free from the disagreement of the scholars, such as 
the view of Imam Ahmad who held it as a requirement. 

AyA ^ .gWl ^ JU, 

It is recommended to make wudu after any act which is subject to disagreement, 
so that one can be free from the differences of the scholars, such as the touching 
of a female. Note: touching a female does not nullify wudu, whether she is a 
believer or not, but in order to avoid the differences of the scholars, it is 
recommended. In addition, it is preferred to observe wudu if a person touches his 
private part with the palm of his hand even though this does not break wudu, 
since ShafTi, Malik and Ahmad said, “Whoever touches his private part must 
perform wudu.” 2 


Nullifications Of Wudu 




Twelve things nullify wudu, and they are; 

1/ Anything that exits from the front and back passage nullifies wudu except the 
air which comes out from the front passage (of a female) and this is the most 
sound view. 


2/ Giving birth without seeing blood nullifies ablution. Imam Abu Yusuf and 
Imam Muhammad said: “This is not classified as nifas (postnatal bleeding) 
because in order for it to be deemed as such, there must be blood. However, she 
must make ablution due to the wetness and dampness.” Though Abu Hanifa said, 
“As a precaution she is to perform the major bath.” Note: it is rare for a woman to 
give birth without the sight of blood, though if it does, the wudu breaks. 

f bA jS' 'bhu j 

3/ The flowing of an impurity such as blood or pus from anywhere else other than 
the two passages nullifies wudu. Imam Shaffi maintained that whatever comes 
out of the body, from other than the two passages, does not nullify wudu. The 
Hanafi basis is the report of the Prophet (God bless him and give him peace) 
“Ablution is from all types of flowing blood.” 3 


1 At-Tirmidhi; the Book of Purification 81. 

2 Maraky al-Falah, 52. 

3 Al-Ayni, vol, 1, 262. 
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4/ Vomiting a mouthful of food and water, blood clots or bile nullifies wudu, 
provided the vomit is a mouthful. And the definition of a mouthful is that the 
mouth cannot be shut except with difficulty and this is the correct view and the 
way of the ten who were promised Paradise and the best of the Tabi’in such as 
Hassan ALBasri and Ibn Sirin. It has been established that the Prophet ((God 
bless him and grant him peace)) vomited and thereafter performed wudu. 1 
Indeed, this was the way of the ten promised paradise. 2 Moreover, the Prophet, 
“Perform wudu from seven things: from the leakage of urine, from all flowing 
blood, vomit, from das'a (a spurt of vomit) which is a mouthful, from sleeping 
while lying on one’s side, the audible laughing in prayer and the emission of 
blood.” 3 

j£\ b] 

5/ If a person vomits a few times and the cause is the same for each time, then 
these several occurrences are deemed as one occurrence, and if the addition of all 
these occurrences of vomiting equate to a mouth full, then ablution is nullified 
according to Imam Muhammad, 4 though according to Abu Yusuf, he maintained 
that if the place where he vomited was the same, then his ablution is void, 
otherwise it is not. As for the mucus which descends from the head, it is not an 
annulling factor by agreement of the scholars since it is pure. And the fatwa is in 
accordance with this. 

ol jL* j\ jJl jJp 

6/ If one’s saliva is overshadowed by blood (from an injury in the mouth) or the 
blood is even with the saliva, ablution is void. If one sees that his saliva is red or 
yellow, then it is regarded as overshadowed. Though it has been said that a light 
colour of red makes it even whereas a strong colour of red dominates it. In 
addition, the blood which descends from the head invalidates wudu because it 
flows even if it is minimal. This is agreed upon. Likewise, the runny blood which 
rises from the internal area of the body is an in validator of wudu and the majority 
held this view. 5 


1 At-Tirmidhi 87. 

2 Maraky aJ-FaJah 54. 

3 Az-Zayla‘i fi Nasb ar-Rayya 1/44 and Ibn Hajar li ad-Darayya 1/33. (Maraky al-Falah 54|. 

* For example, if one vomits a small amount (not a mouthful) because of a stomach virus 
and then shortly after vomits another time because of the same cause, in this case the 
virus, then the two occurrences are regarded as one, and if the addition of both equate to a 
mouthful according to a person’s estimation, then wudu is void. If on the other hand this 
person vomited a second time because of a different reason, such as coughing thereby 
causing one to vomit, then it is regarded as a separate incident. 

5 Maraky ai*Falah 54 
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7/ To sleep in such a way that one’s buttocks are not firmly set on the ground, 
renders the wudu void. This occurs when a person sleeps while he is in a sitting 
posture, though his buttocks are not firmly fixed, resulting in the nullification of 
wudu. 

Maraky al-Falah states . According to the Hanafis, the sleep itself does not invalidate 
wudu owing to the fact that it is not impurity; rather it is due to the sleeping 
person not being able to remain free from that which breaks wudu. This is the 
sound view concerning the issue contrary to Shafi‘i and Hanbal. Likewise, if one 
undertakes a light sleep in a manner that one hears those who speak around him, 
then the wudu remains sound. Though if one does not hear, then wudu is void. 1 

Moreover, in the Hanafi school, wudu is rendered void by sleep in three cases: to 
sleep on one’s side, back or one of the hips. The reason wudu is void is because 
one is not firmly set due to the relaxation of the muscles and joints. As for 
sleeping in the sitting posture where the buttocks are firmed set on the ground, 
then the wudu remains sound. Likewise, one’s wudu remains sound despite 
sleeping in a standing posture, bowing posture or a proper prostration pose (as 
done in prayer), because in these postures, one is flexing or gripping his body 
(though if one's body collapses in any of these postures t the wudu is void). The proof that 
sleep does not invalid wudu except while lying down is the saying of the Prophet 
(God bless him and grant him peace) u Wudu is not imposed except on the one 
who sleeps lying down; for if one lies down, his joints and muscles relax.” 2 Abu 
Hanifa compared this to the postures of lying down on the back or hips, because 
the cause of deficiency is found and it is the relaxation of the joints which is 
present in both positions. 3 

^*UoJi JaA—j jl ujj aaIw! .J-* SJjuJL* J 

8/ The elevation of one’s buttocks from the floor while one is sleeping and before 
one becomes aware, nullifies the wudu even if one does not fall over. And this is 
the evident view in the Madhhab on the basis that as soon as the buttocks are 
elevated in a state of unawareness, ablution is nullified. 

j£-*j 

9/10/ Losing consciousness (fainting) / temporary insanity / and drunkenness all 
nullify wudu. 


11/ Ablution is void if a mature conscious person laughs loudly in a prayer that 
includes bowing and prostration even if he intentionally laughs in order to leave 
the prayer. The same applies even if done forgetfully. With respect to audible 
laughing; it is that which is heard by those around the individual. Though Imam 


1 Maraky al-Falah 55. 

2 Abu Dawud, Tiraiidhi, Ahmad in his Musnad, and Tabarani. 

3 Kitab al-Fiqh ‘Ala Madhahib al-Arba‘a, Abdur-Rahman al-Jaziri vol.L 74-75. 
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Shafi‘i disagrees with the ruling on the basis that it is not something that comes 
out in the form of filth and is therefore not deemed as minor impurity in the case 
of the funeral prayer and the recital prostrations. The Hanafi School held that the 
funeral prayer does not consist of bowing or prostration which means audible 
laughing in it, renders the prayer void though not the wudu. This is however, 
contrary to a complete prayer that includes bowing and prostration (in which case 
the wudu and prayer is void). 1 Note: smiling in prayer does not affect wudu or 
prayer. 

Jib- % UWIIU j-A) 

12/ If a man rubs a vagina with his erect penis without a screen (or cover) which 
prevents the warmth of the body, ablution is void. The implication here is 
rubbing, not penetration because if it is penetration then he will have to 
undertake the major bath if the head of his penis disappears in the vagina. And 
Allah knows best. Likewise, if a man with his erect penis touches another man's 
penis without a covering or a woman with her genitalia touches another woman’s 
genitalia with sexual excitement and without a covering, ablution is void. 2 Note: 
such acts are offensive and forbidden in the Islam, though the position of the 
jurist is to provide a legal answer for a scenario should it ever occur. 

Thai Which Does Not Nullify Wudu 

There are ten things that do not nullify wudu; 
if J-i J (° 

1/ The appearance of blood that does not flow from its injury onto another part of 
the skin does not break wudu. 

2/ If a piece of flesh or scab is separated from the body without the flowing of 
blood from its place, then it does not break wudu. The flesh or skin is pure and its 
separation does not require purification provided there is no oozing of blood. An 
example is a ‘Madina blood vessel 9 that is termed l rashta f in Persian. It is attributed 
to the Madina of the Prophet because it was very common to them. A rashta is like 
a P°lyp or a piece of flesh that hangs off the skin; it is also identified as a pimple 
or blister upon the skin. If it is separated from the body without the flowing of 
blood, then the ablution remains sound. 

OilJ y bji 


1 Maraky al-Falah 55. 

2 Maraky al-Falah 56. 
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3/ If a worm exits a wound, or exits from the ear or nose, it does not break wudu 
on the basis that it is not deemed filthy due to its very minimal dampness. 
However, if it exits through the anus, ablution is nullified. Hence, it is deemed as 
something that breaks ablution when it exits from the two passages, though this 
excludes all other locations. 


4/ Touching one’s penis, anus or a woman’s genitalia, does not nullify wudu. This 
was the Madhhab of some of the great Companions such as Umar, Ali, Ibn 
Mas‘ud, Ibn Abbas and Zaid ibn Thabit as well as some of the great Tabi‘in such 
as al'Hasan al-Basri, Sa 4 id and Thawr ((God be pleased with them all)). The basis 
for this view is the hadith that a man came to the Prophet ((God bless him and 
grant him peace)) and said, “O Messenger of Allah. What do you say about a man 
who touches his genitals in prayer?” Thereupon the Prophet said to him, “Is it not 
a body part from you.” 1 And Imam Tirmidhi said about the above hadith that it is 
the best hadith on the subject and the most sound. However, touching one’s 
genitals requires the washing of the hands as the Prophet said, “Whoever touches 
his genitals is to observe wudu.” 2 Scholars said that the term wudu in this hadith 
is meant in its linguistic sense, which is to wash the hands. 3 4 5 


5/ Touching a woman does not nullify wudu. A’ishah ((Allah be pleased with her)) 
reported [The Prophet would fondle (and kiss) some of his wives, and then would 
pray without making wuduj. 4 


6/ Vomiting less than a mouthful is not an annulling factor. 

lj Vomiting phlegm (saliva) does not nullify wudu even if it is more than a 
mouthful because it has not mixed with any filth, and saliva is pure. 




8/ To sway while sleeping where there is a possibility of falling does not break 
wudu. Meaning, if one is sitting upright with the buttocks on the ground, then the 
swaying does not affect the wudu because the buttocks are firmly placed on the 
ground. The Companions of the Prophet ((God bless him and give him peace)) 
would wait for the ‘isha prayer until their heads drifted (sunk), then they prayed 
and did not perform wudu). 5 


1 At-Tirmidhi [Maraky al-Falah 57|. 

2 Musnad Ahmad 4/22, Abu Dawud, Tirmidhi | Radd al-Muhtar vol, 1/278. 

3 Radd al-Muhtar vol, 1/278. 

4 At-Tirmidhi and an-Nasai 165. 

5 Abu Dawud 200 
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9/ Sleeping in a firm manner is not an annulling factor, even if one is leaning on a 
support, where he will fall over if it is removed; and this is the soundest view in 
the school of Abu Hanifa with respect to this ruling and the ruling in point eight 
The description of this posture is to sleep seated upright while the buttocks are 
firmly positioned on the ground. 

4)1 j ixJl <$>• Jp 1 jl U5!j jij J +oa fyj 


10/ Sleeping in prayer (does not break ablution) even if one sleeps during bowing and 
prostration provided the person maintains his posture according to the sunna. 
However, if one’s posture is no longer according to the sunna, such as one’s arm 
collapsing upon the rib area and ground, the wudu is invalid. The Prophet ((God 
bless him and grant him peace)) said (Ablution is not compulsory on one who 
sleeps sitting or standing or prostrating until he falls on his side]. 1 Therefore, if 
one falls on his side, relaxation of his joints has occurred thus rendering the wudu 
void. The same rule applies outside of prayer; that is, wudu remains sound if one 
falls asleep in these postures. 2 


JLxpVI U J 


That Which Obligates The Major Bath (Ghusl) 


*L_tl y* Jo-1 y Jsju 


The major bath is compulsory if one of the following occurs: 

^ Jf J* J* bj X-J-l jh Ui Jl ^il gjy- 

1- The discharge of sperm to the surface of the body obligates the major bath 
provided it separates from its location due to sexual arousal, not sexual 
intercourse. This can occur due to a sexual dream or fantasizing, and applies to 
both male and female. If however, one is struck in the back and consequently 
discharges sperm, he is not required to perform the major bath because it was not 
due to sexual arousal. According to Shafi’i, the emergence of seminal fluid, in 
whatever way this occurs, leads to the obligation of bathing due to the saying of 
the Prophet [Water is from water]; that is, bathing is due to the discharge of 
semen. 3 The Hanafi proof is that purification is invoked by sexual impurity 
\janaba ] and sexual impurity is the ejaculation of semen through sexual desire. 
The hadith mentioned by the Prophet that u Water is from water* is interpreted to 
mean ejaculation by way of sexual desire. 


1 At-Tirmidhi and al-Bayhaqi. 

2 Maraky al Falah 58. 

3 Al-Hidaya 21. 
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Maraky alFalah states', the Hanafi school maintains that it is conditional for sexua 
desire to be present when the seminal fluid separates from its location, though it is 
not conditional that the sexual desire persist until the fluid exits the body, 
contrary to Abu Yusuf (who maintained it is conditional for the desire to be present when 
the seminal fluid exits the body). Therefore, according to Abu Hanifa and 
Muhammad, this means that if one holds or squeezes his penis until the sexual 
desire subsides and fades away, and then some time after this — seminal fluid 
comes out, then one is required to undertake the major bath, though Abu Yusuf 
says that he is not required to do so; and the legal ruling \fatwa] is in accordance 
with Abu Yusufs view. 1 

Equally, if one has a bath after which the rest of the seminal fluid exits before one 
has urinated, slept or walked many steps, then one is required to perform the 
major bath again according to Abu Hanifa and Muhammad, contrary to Abu 
Yusuf (who maintains that it must exit the body ivith sexual desire present at such time). If 
however, the seminal fluid exits after urinating and after one’s penis comes to rest 
or after sleeping or walking many steps, then the bath is not required again, an 
issue they agreed upon. 2 

ei*" <Jcr* jb** ir* 

2- If the head of the penis disappears in one of the passages of a living human 
being (vagina or anus); the major bath becomes compulsory on both persons. And 
the size of the head is from the section that was removed in circumcision (i.e. it is 
the head of a living man’s penis). The Prophet ((God bless him and give him 
peace)) said [When the private parts [of the male and female] cohabit with each 
other and the penis disappears in the vagina, bathing becomes obligatory (for 
both the male and female)]. 3 4 The Prophet also said (When the private parts meet 
and the penis disappears, bathing becomes obligatory irrespective of discharge]. 

3- The discharge of sperm due to intercourse with a dead person or animal 
obligates the major bath. Note: if no sperm is discharged, one is not required to 
observe the major bath because the desire was one sided. 5 

f >Jl JJ1 o/i ^ lij f J 

4 - If a person after waking up finds the presence of thin liquid (and cannot 
remember a dream); the major bath is obligatory provided his penis was not erect 
before sleeping. If, on the other hand, the penis was erect prior to sleeping, it is in 
all likelihood madhi y and madhi does not require the major bath. 


1 Maraky al-Falah 59-60. 

1 Maraky al-Falah 59-60 | Radd al-Muhtar vol, 1/297 - Third Edition, Dar al-Kutub al-‘Ilmiyya. 

3 Ibn Majah 611. 

4 Al-Ikhtiyar 20 / Al-Bayhaqi in Sunan al-Kubra 1/141. 

5 Note: although such unlawful and offensive acts may never occur, they rarely do and it is 
the duty of a jurist to provide a solution. 
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5- If a person finds the presence of wetness after regaining consciousness or after 
recovering from intoxication and believes it to be sperm, then he is required to 
undertake the major bath. 

6- 7- When a female’s menstrual periods or postnatal bleeding ends, it is 
compulsory for her to perform the major bath. 

J JJ ij/iU *LJ^I cJU^ jij 

And even if the aforementioned thing s (such as menses or seminal discharge) 
occurs prior to becoming a Muslim, one must still perform the major bath after 
embracing Islam and this is the correct view. The reason being is that the trait of 
major impurity \janaba\ remains even after becoming Muslim, and it is not 
possible to meet the conditions of prayer or the funeral prayer, the prostration of 
recitation or the touching of Quran unless the major bath is performed. Hence, it 
is obligatory to perform it given that one is Muslim and required to be pure when 
he wants to pray or perform other acts of worship that require purity, as Allah 
mentioned in the verse of wudu. If however, one becomes Muslim, though was 
not in a state of major impurity when he was an unbeliever, then the major bath is 
recommended upon becoming Muslim. 1 

It is a communal obligation \fard kifaya] to bath a deceased Muslim. If however no 
one performs this task, then the sin falls upon the entire community. 

-o Jl—l* j 

That Which Does Not Obligate The Major Bath 

There are ten things a person is not required to perform the major bath from: 

1- Madhi (non-sperm male discharge also known as Cowper’s fluid - which is the 
name of the gland from which the fluid originates; and known in general terms as 
pre-cum). It is a white, thin, sticky fluid that is released from a man’s penis when 
he is aroused. The fluid is released long before man reaches an orgasm. Such 
arousal is due to passionate or romantic play or kissing. Moreover, the fluid that 
exits from a female due to amorous play is termed kadhi. 2 


1 Maraky al-Falah 61 / Al-Fiqh al-Islamy, Ibrahim al-Silkini 103. 
1 Maraky al-Falah 60, ft-4. 
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2- Wadi (non-sperm male discharge) is describes as a white cloudy fluid that is 
thick and warm and has no smell. It is released generally after urinating and 
occasionally before. 

3- The major bath is not compulsory, if one has a sexual dream but finds no 
wetness upon awaking. And the females are like the males due to the words of the 
Prophet who was asked: “Does a woman need to perform ghusl if she dreams?” 
There upon the Prophet said “Yes, if she dreams and sees the fluid 

4- Giving birth without visible blood does not obligate the major bath, since it is 
not regarded as post natal bleeding [nifas]. Abu Hanifa maintained that as a 
precaution she should perform ghusl on the basis that giving birth cannot be free 
from a small amount of noticeable blood. 

Silll J* j 

5- If a man inserts his penis in a woman’s vagina, but there is a cloth (or clothes) 
that prevent the feeling of sexual pleasure, the major bath is not compulsory. It is 
however, recommended to undertake the major bath as a precautionary measure. 


6- Administrating medicine in the anus (such as a 
the bath. 


suppository) does not require 


jOL-Jl «X>-I (J *j 

7- Inserting a finger or something like it into the vagina or anus does not require 
the major bath, and this is the opted view on the matter given the deficiency of 
sexual desire. 



8/9- Having sexual intercourse with an animal or a deceased women without 
discharging semen, does not obligate the major bath. 

s* u* J s (1 *^b 

10- If a male penetrates a virgin, though he does not break her hymen and does 
not discharge semen, the major bath is not compulsory. Note: we said earlier that 
if the head of the penis penetrates a woman, that it obligates the major bath, but 
in this case, the fact that her virginity remained intact confirms that the 
circumcisable parts did not meet in a manner that would require the major bath 
and that her hymen prevented the meeting of the private parts. 1 2 


1 Bukhari 282. 

2 Maraky al-Falah 62. 
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That Which Is Compulsory To Wash 

(J U -ipVI 

It is compulsory to wash eleven things during the major bath; 

o jA jjjl J wLS/1 j p 

Washing the mouth, nostrils and the entire body once, is obligatory in the major 
bath because Allah said in the Quran [If you are in a state of ceremonial impurity, 
bath your whole body]. 1 This is a clear command requiring the washing of the 
entire body which includes the nose and mouth, though not the inner part of the 
eyes. Imam Shafi‘i on the other hand disagreed with respect to the mouth and 
nostrils in the major bath saying that these are its sunan due to the words of the 
Prophet ((God bless him and give him peace)) who said [Ten things are part of 
fitra, and he mentioned from among them the gargling and the rinsing of the 
nostrils]. 2 Additionally, the reason the gargling and rinsing the nostrils are not 
obligatory in wudu, but are in the major bath is because in the verse concerning 
wudu, we are ordered to wash the face which excludes the nostrils and mouth. 

I**—i j j-* V J^b j 

It is obligatory to wash the inner area of the foreskin (that is usually removed 
when circumcised) provided it can be opened or unwrapped without difficulty. If 
there is difficulty, the requirement is lifted. 

I*—aU j o 

To wash the inner part of the navel is obligatory. Likewise, to wash an opening 
(such as a hole or slot) in the body that has not sealed is obligatory. One should be 
gentle and not exert hardship upon himself. 

J** if J^bj 

It is obligatory for a man to undo his braids and wash the inside. And he is to do 
this every time he undertakes a major bath. And even if the water reaches the root 
of his hair while it is tied, it is not valid; he must undo his braids and allow water 
to reach the roots. This is because a man does not receive a dispensation based on 
beautification, although the woman does. 3 

*U.I £ j*» oj ill {j* j jLdtU N 


1 Al-Maida 6. 

2 

Recorded by all the sound compilations except Bukhari. [Al-Hidayah 19|. 

3 Maraky al-Falah 63. 
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However, a female is not required to open her braids — provided the water 
reaches the roots as is agreed upon, due to the hadith [Umm Salama who asked 
the Prophet, “Apostle of Allah, 1 am a woman who keeps her hair closely plated. 
Should I undo it when I wash after sexual relations?” He replied, “It is enough for 
you to throw three handfuls over it, then pour water all over your body and you 
will be purified.” 1 One of the reasons for this as experts have explained is due to 
hardship in undoing and redoing the hair that consumes a very long time. 

It is obligatory to wash the skin underneath the beard, moustache, eyebrows, as 
well as the immediate inner part of the outer lips of the vagina, not the internal 
area. 

J— jr* ^ cJ 
The Sunan Of The Major Bath 
JLjpNi j j-* 

Twelve things are sunna in the major bath and they are; 

It is sunna to start by uttering, “In the name of God, Most Merciful, Most 
Compassionate [ tasmiyya ], n and to make one’s intention. Note: just as a person is 
rewarded for having an intention in wudu, the same applies to bathing. With 
respect to the tasmiyya , the Prophet said, “Every important matter that is not 
commenced with the name of God, is devoid of divine blessing,” 2 and the tasmiyya 
should coincide with the intention, so that the tasmiyya is on the tongue and the 
intention is in the heart. 


jh J! ((£• C>U j 

One is to commence the actions with the washing of the hands to the wrists. 
Therefore, the tasmiyya and intention are to be observed with the washing of the 
wrists. A’ishah ((God be pleased with her)) reported that ((If the Prophet ((God 
bless him and grant him peace)) performed the major bath from janaba, he began 
with washing his hands)). 3 


It is sunna to wash away any impurity if it is isolated on the body. The sunna is to 
wash it off before it dries so that one feels content that it has been removed. 


1 Abu Dawud 251. 

2 Ibn Majah 1894. 

3 Muslim 316. 
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To wash the sexual organs is sunna even if there is no noticeable impurity; this is 
so that one feels content that water has reached the section of the body that 
connects with the private part when one is standing and disconnects when one is 
seated. 1 

xJl y+P jS L J*yj 

It is sunna to perform ablution, such as the ablution one makes for prayer, 
washing the parts of ablution three times including the wiping of the head. Ibn 
Abbas ((Allah be pleased with him)) reported on the authority of Maimuna, his 
mothers sister, that she said [I placed water near the Messenger of Allah so that 
he could take a bath from sexual intercourse, in which he washed his hands twice 
or three times and then put his hand in the basin and poured water over his 
private parts and washed them with his left hand. He then struck his hand against 
the earth and rubbed it and then performed wudu upon which he washed his 
whole body after which he moved aside from that place and washed his feet). 2 

•IN V s? ^ OiW ^ J ~* f~*yt j 

One is to delay the washing of his feet if he is bathing in a place where the water 
gathers and rises, for this is what the Prophet did ((God bless him and grant him 
peace)). 

^A \a ji ^ jlaJI *1*11 ^A >1 jlj i ^c. 

After this, it is sunna to pour water on the entire body three times, or one may 
submerge himself in running water or anything else of similar legal status such as 
a large quantity of water. If one remains in such water for a short duration, then 
he has fulfilled the sunna. 

j~*t^ ^ p"* 1 IaJlaj juj 

One is to begin the process of washing by pouring water over the head, followed 
by the right shoulder, then the left shoulder. 


j «JLh> <talU 


It is sunna to rub the body with the water \dalk\ and to wash successively without 
pausing between the actions. 


1 Maraky al-Falah 65. 

2 Muslim 317. 
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The Etiquettes And Disliked Actions Of Ghusl 
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The etiquettes of the major bath are the same as that of wudu. The exception is 
that in the major bath, one is not to face the qibla because one is naked almost 
always. It is recommended that a person undertake the major bath in a place 
where no one can see him. The Prophet ((God bless him and grant him peaces 
said [God is Ever Living and Ever Concealed from the eyes of the people > and He 
likes those who acquire the qualities of modesty and concealment; so when 
anyone of you wants to bath, let him observe secrecy]. 1 Maraky al-Falah explains 
that when a man is bathing alongside other men and does not find the chance to 
observe secrecy, then he is to choose a place that is the least exposed. This also 
applies to a woman who bathes alongside other women. The sin is upon the 
onlooker if another person has uncovered his private part to bath. 


* yj >jJl 0/ U fi 


And that which is disliked in ablution is disliked in the major bath with the 
exception that it is disliked to speak, even if it is supplication, because the private 
parts are exposed. 

(jL w C-Sfl j ai 

When Ghusl Is Sunna And Recommended 

Occasions When Ghusl Is Sunna 

It is sunna to perform the major bath for four occasions; 

1- Friday prayer because it is the greatest of days. The Prophet ((God bless him 
and grant him peace)) said [The greatest of days is Friday]. 2 


2- The Eid prayers. The Prophet ((God bless him and grant him peace)) would 
perform the major bath on the day of Fitr, Adha and Arafah. 3 


1 Abu Dawud. 

2 Ahmad 33/430. 

3 Ibn Majah 1316. 
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3* It is sunna for the ihrara, which is the state of sanctification that one enters for 
hajj and umrah as the Prophet performed ((God bless him and give him peace)). 1 

Jl AS j* J J 


4- It is sunna for the one performing hajj to bath at Arafoh after the sun passes the 
meridian (i.e. when the dhuhr time enters). This is specific for the one performing 
hajj, not others. 




The Occasions When It Is Recommended 


It..* yJLp ^ 

It is recommended to perform the major bath on sixteen occasions; 


1- The major bath is recommended for a person accepting Islam while free from 
major ritiud impurity \janaba]> such as menstrual periods and postnatal bleeding. 
The reason the major bath is recommended in this case is to ensure they are free 
of any traces of that which may have been previously. 2 

2- It is recommended for one who matures by age; and according to the adopted 
view in the Hanafi Madhhab, the maximum age is fifteen years for both sexes. 
Therefore, one who has not yet experienced a nocturnal dream or a girl who has 
not yet received a menstrual period is regarded mature at the age of fifteen. See 
the previous chapter: Conditions That Obligate Wudu. 

& < 3^1 

3- It is recommended for a person who recovers from insanity and fainting. 

4- It is recommended after kijamah, commonly termed cupping. The basis is the 
Prophets hadith on the matter ((God bless him and give him peace)). Note: 
hijamah is when tiny cuts are made to the skin after which blood flows. 

J—Pj 


1 At-Tirmidhi, the Book of Hajj 830. 
1 Maraky al-Falah 68. 
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5- After washing a dead body. Note: The scholars disagreed on this point and 
point four, but in order to remove oneself from the differences of the scholars, one 
is recommended to perform ghusl in these circumstances. The Prophet ((God bless 
him and give him peace)) would perform the major bath from four things: janaba 
(sexual impurity), the Friday prayer, hijamah (cupping) and from washing a 
deceased. 1 


6- On the night of Bamuh (Immunity). This night occurs in the middle of the 
month of Sha‘ban. 

U»j bj <U j 

7- It is recommended on the night of Qadr (Power) if one witnesses it or realises it 
through the knowledge transmitted. From its signs are that it is bright, neither hot 
or cold and at the break of dawn, the sun rises without rays. It occurs on an odd 
day in the last ten days of Ramadan from the 21 s * to the 29 th . This being the case, 
it is desirable to spend the last ten nights of Ramadan in worship as the Prophet 
did until he passed ((God bless him and grant him peace)). 

jJl *j aJLp *il Uju- CjX* ij 


8- Upon entering the Madina of the Holy Prophet, it is recommended to bath due 
to the high status it has been given, and due to arriving in the Prophet’s presence 
((God bless him and grant him peace)). 


9- It is recommended for the standing in Muzdalifah at dawn time on the day of 
Sacrifice (which is the 10 th of Dhul Hijjah) 

5 dj?”} •XS'j 

10* When entering Makkah for Tawaf az-Ziyarah (a pillar of hajj), it is 
recommended to perform the major bath. This also applies for tawaf in general, 
for the reason that a person should perform the tawaf with complete purity. 2 

11/12- For the prayer of a solar and lunar eclipse, it is a desirable and 
recommended practice. 

♦La.-.!..*! j 

13* When seeking rain. This is essentially seeking forgiveness from Allah, and the 
prayer or request is to be performed in utmost purity. 


1 Abu Dawud 348. 

2 Maraky al-Falah 69. 
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14/15/16- It is recommended for the prayer arising from fear, overwhelming 
darkness in the day or due to the presence of strong wind, whether it occurs at 
night or in the day because Allah has ruined nations such as the nation of Ad with 
destructive wind. It is also recommended when one has repented from his sins 
and when returning from travel. It is also recommended to perform the major 
bath when one has been struck with filth [najasa] and its location or spot is hidden, 
in which case one it is recommended to wash his entire body and clothes as a 
precaution. 1 


Tayammum 

Lexically, tayammum means “purpose and intention, ” According to the scholars of 
jurisprudence, tayammum is the wiping of the face and hands on soil which is pure. 
Tayammum is something specifically for Islam that was not introduced in any 
previous laws before it. The proof for its legality is Allah’s saying [And if you find 
no water , then take for yourselves clean sand or earth and rub therewith your faces and hands. 
Allah does not wish to place you in difficulty]. 2 This proof indicates the ease of the 
religion; for previous to this in the earlier religions prior to Islam, one’s 
responsibility entailed many instances of hardship that could not be tolerated 
except one whose intent was resolved in achieving its target. However, with the 
advent of Islam came teachings that would not disconnect the servant from his 
and leave in him disconnected from the Lord of mankind. Allah says [On no soul 
does God place a burden greater than it can bear]. 3 Elsewhere, He says [Our Lord! 
Lay not on us a burden greater than we have the strength to bear]. 4 

Indeed, the act of prayer, touching the Quran, tawaf and similar examples are 
acts of worship that cannot be valid without wudu. However, the Sacred Law 
allowed tayammum as a substitute for water during its absence or when one is 
unable to use the water. This was done so that the servant would not be barred 
from undertaking in the acts of worship or receiving its benefit and reward. 5 


1 Maraky al-Falah 69. 

2 Al-Maida 7. 

J Quran 2:286. 

Quran 2:286. | Nur al-ldah 44. 

Al-Fiqh al-Islamy, Ibrahim as-Salkini 114. 
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Conditions That Validate Tayammum 


bj jJij Aj 

There are eight conditions that one must fulfil; 
j L* jJp ftJb w/ jj> jip : n-_—L aJl jUp i-Jl: Jj\l 


1- The first condition that validates tayammum is the intention; and its reality is 
to have a firm resolve in the heart upon the action. The time for the intention is 
when one places his hands upon the substance he intends to make tayammum 
with. Note: the reason the intention is conditional in tayammum as opposed to 
wudu is because the essence of the soil is physically unclean and is not deemed a 
purifier for other things except it times of necessity. Therefore, if one wipes his 
face with sand for example, he will not distinguish whether it is unclean or 
purifying except by his intention. In other words, the soil does not act as a purifier 
except with an intention. It is therefore conditional for the performance of 
tayammum. In relation to wudu, it is valid without an intention because the 
essence of the water is pure; and is purifying for other things. It was created as a 
purifier, though this is not the case with soil. 1 Note: the stipulation of an intention 
is agreed upon according to all four jurists except Zufar the student of Abu 
Hanifa. Zufar held that it is not obligatory because it is a substitute for wudu and 
should not contradict its attributes. 




- There are three conditions that validate the intention: 

a) that one be Muslim. Tayammum is not applicable to non-believers. 

b) that one possess the ability to differentiate and discriminate so that he 
comprehends what he says. This condition entails one’s sanity. 

c) that one have knowledge of what he intends. 

•Lil Aj^C JL>*1 Aj iJ OvaI 1 9 

To validate one’s intention of tayammum for ritual prayer, it is 
conditional to satisfy one of three things ; 

aJ Uj 


I) that one intends purification from his unclean state. This means that to intend 
purification alone suffices for prayer, since purity is legally the key to prayer and 
it is a condition that validates prayer. And even if one is in a state of janaba 
(major ritual impurity), intending purification alone suffices. 


Maraky ai-Falah 71 | Nur al-I d ah 44. 
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II) that one intend (the tayammum) to make prayer permissible for himself. 
Meaning, if a person intends tayammum to make prayer lawful, it is a valid 
intention for prayer because its permissibility lifts the status of impurity. 

o0j-U 7 O j+aA* oJ>Lp <Li j\ 


HI) that one intend (the tayammum to perform) a specific act of worship, an act 
which requires purity. For example, the recital prostration requires one to be in a 
state of purity in order to perform it; this means that if a person intends 
tayammum so he can carry out the prostration of recital, then this is a valid intent 
for prayer because purity is achieved by intending that act. Another example is 
that of a person who says, ‘7 intend tayammum for the prayer of janaza n and it is 
known that the prayer of janaza is an act that one must be pure for. Therefore, by 
intending the prayer of janaza in one’s tayammum, one may also offer prayer with 
this intent. Thus, if a person intends in their tayammum a specific act which 
requires purity, then one is also permitted to pray with that intention. 

L>- jl ji}\ 0*1 ja! >\y j\ iaii bj 

A person cannot pray if he only intends tayammum. Purity must be factored in the 
intention in some form, as shown in the above valid intentions for prayer. And 
neither can a person pray if he intends the recitation of Quran, yet he is not in a 
state of major impurity (janaba). Meaning, this person is in a state of minor 
impurity and intends tayammum for the recitation of Quran, not to touch it. In 
his case he is already permitted to recite the Quran. Another reason is that mere 
recitation of Quran in his case does not place one in legal purity. 

Note: if one is in a state of sexual impurity \janaba] and intends tayammum for the 
recitation of Quran, then it is a valid intention since recitation is part of prayer 
(and one of its pillars). Though if one intends tayammum to touch the Quran, or 
enter a mosque, then he cannot offer prayer with either of these intentions 
because they are not from the pillars of prayer. Likewise, intending tayammum to 
visit a cemetery or to offer the adhan and iqama are not valid according to the 
majority of Hanafi scholars. Moreover, Abu Yusuf held that if one intends 
tayammum for the purpose of entering Islam, it serves as a valid intent for prayer 
given that it is the peak of attaining nearness to God. However, Abu Hanifa and 
Muhammad maintain that it is not valid and this is the soundest view. Also, if one 
intends tayammum for the prostration of gratitude \sajda ash-Shukr J, there are 
varying views on the issue. 1 


1 Maraky al-Falah 72. 
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For the purpose of clarity, the Hanafis stipulate three conditions in order for the 
intention of tayammum for prayer to be valid. One must intend one of three 
things: the first is to intend purification from one's impure state. In this 
stipulation, one does not have to specify his condition, whether it be major or 
minor impurity, for intending purification alone is sufficient. The second is to 
intend prayer to be lawful for oneself or to lift one's impurity. The third is to 
intend a specific act of worship that requires purification (an act that cannot be 
valid unless one is pure) such as prayer, the prostration of recitation or the funeral 
prayer. If one merely intends tayammum without consideration of one of the 
above, then prayer is not valid with such an intention. Furthermore, Imam Shaft 1 i 
held that one is required to intend tayammum to perform the obligation and that 
without an intention offering the obligation, it is not valid. According to this view, 
if one intends in his tayammum, a non-obligatory prayer or an optional prayer, it 
does not validate the obligatory one. If one intends the obligatory prayer, then it 
serves as a valid intention for the optional one. However, in performing 
tayammum for an obligatory prayer, one must intend its being obligatory; though 
not need specify whether, for example, it is the noon prayer of the mid-afternoon 
prayer. 1 


Summary Diagram 

Intention is conditional 
for tayammum and is 
required at the time one 
strikes the earth. 


* _ 

However, in order for this intent 
to be valid, one must be Muslim, 
sane and have knowledge about 
what he intends. 


3_ 

With respect to the intention for 
ritual prayer, one must intend 
one of three things in order for 
his tayammum to be correct for 
prayer and they are: a) the 
intention of purification, b) the 
intent to make prayer permissible 
for oneself and c) to intend an act 
of worship that originally requires 
purity, in which case - this will be 
sufficient for prayer. 


1 Al-Fiqh al-Islamy, Ibrahim as-Salkini 116 | Reliance of the Traveller 90. 
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2- The second condition that permits tayammum is: one must have a valid reason 
such as being separated from water the distance of a mile, 1 even though one is in 
the city. If one is at a distance that is less than a mile, he must go for water. This 
stipulation holds that there be a valid reason such as the absence of water. 
However, this absence is split into two types; the first is the real absence and the 
second type is the legal absence. The real absence is defined as the actual water not 
being available or found by the impure person, due to being separated from it the 
distance of a mile. According to the Hanafis, one is to seek water if it is near-by or 
there are people present who may be asked or one has a predominant view it is 
present in a locality based on evidence such as birds or a fruit tree. If this is not 
the case, one is not required to seek it. What is considered in this case is one’s 
predominant belief. The legal absence is defined as follows; the water is available, 
though one has no ability to use it because he may contract an illness by using the 
water or that one’s illness will become aggravated or delayed. Another reason is 
fear from a predator or another human or fear for one’s possessions or trusts. In 
addition is the absence of an instrument by which to extract water from a well or 
another source; or fear of thirst or death upon oneself, companions or beast and 
so forth. 2 

<3^ ^ o* -A* -A *** *s.Ju*j* 
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Other reasons include; contracting an illness fearing that it will aggravate one’s 
condition or delay the recovery time, or cause fever and diarrhea; or it is so cold 
that one fears harm to life or limb or that he will become seriously ill from the use 
of the water, or one fears an enemy which he may encounter in the search of 
water. A person may fear for himself, goods, or trusts that he has in his 
possession. 

Likewise, the fear of thirst or needing the water to make dough, for baking bread 
is a valid reason. This may be due to a necessity of not having food, in which case 
one may use the water for the dough and perform tayammum, though one cannot 
use this water for soup because there is no necessity for it. And the absence of an 

1 Being separated from water means to be separated from a quantity of water that is sufficient 
for wudu; and in relation to the distance of a mile, Maraky al-Falah 72 states that one mile 
equates to 4000 arm lengths \dhira\ which is equivalent to 1866 metres. Other Hanafi sources 
maintain that it is equivalent to the distance of 1848 metres [Al-Fiqh al-Islamy, Ibrahim as* 
Salkini 117), while the international established measure nowadays is 1852 metres. However, it 
is in all likelihood that this mile is in reference to a nautical mile which is a unit of length, 
because the normal (statute) mile equates to 1609 metres and the Hanafi sources have not 
mentioned this figure. A nautical mile was developed from the geographical mile. It 
corresponds approximately to one minute of latitude along any meridian. It is a non-SI unit 
especially used by navigators in the shipping and aviation sector. 

2 Al-Fiqh al-Islamy, Ibrahim as-Salkini 117-118. 
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instrument to extract water such as a rope or bucket is deemed a valid reason for 
making tayammum. Additionally, if one fears he will miss the Funeral or Eid 
prayer, then he is to make tayammum. And even if one begins the (Funeral or Eid 
prayer) with the imam and then inadvertently breaks wudu, he is permitted to 
renew tayammum and complete the same prayer. Ibn Abbas ((God be pleased 
with him)) reported [If the funeral prayer came suddenly and you feared you 
would miss it, pray it with tayammum]. 1 The reason tayammum is permitted for 
these prayers based on the fear of missing them is because if they are missed, they 
cannot be made up later. 

CJ ji\ j O j* v-3 jJuJl 


It is not a valid reason if one fears he will miss the Friday prayer or the time of an 
obligatory prayer because the Friday prayer has a substitute, namely the dhuhr 
prayer and the obligatory prayer can be made up as qada . 

twjfcJLSlj a.JsaWj 'J J)} \ ^ ut • viJlidi 


3- The third condition requires that it be from a pure earth substance, such as 
soil, stone and sand as well as gypsum, limestone, kohl, clay and arsenic 
according to the Abu Hanifa and Muhammad, while Abu Yusuf maintained that 
it is not permitted except with earth and sand. A person cannot perform 
tayammum with wood, silver or gold as well as metal. Vital note: everything that 
turns to ashes upon burning and everything that is made in fire cannot be used 
for tayammum and anything else is permitted. 2 Al-ShafPi held that it is only 
permissible with earth in which things can grow, and this has also been narrated 
from Abu Yusuf due to the words of the exalted [Then take for yourselves clean 
earth and perform tayammum with it], 3 that is, soil used for sowing which is the 
view held by Ibn Abbas. 




4- The fourth stipulation is to completely wipe the parts required, which is the 
face and the hands up to the elbows. One must therefore remove his ring, 
interlace or rub between his fingers and wipe the entire skin of his face including 
the hair according to the correct view. Another view holds that the majority of the 
face is sufficient as well as the hands. 4 The Prophet ((God bless him and grant him 
peace)) said [Tayammum is two strikes, a strike for the face and a strike for the 
arms to his elbows]. 5 This is also what the Prophet observed, because he was 
asked about the method of wiping; [So he struck the ground with his palms, then 
raised them to his face, after which he struck the ground again and then wiped his 
arms, the inner part and outer part until he touched his elbows with his hands]. 6 


1 Ibn Ady Al-Kamil 7/182. 

2 Maraky al-Falah 75. 

3 Quran 4:43. 

4 Maraky al-Falah 75. 

5 Hakim Al-Mustadrak 1/287. 

6 Ad-Darqutani in his Sunan vol.l, 179. 
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5- The fifth condition requires one to wipe with the entire hand or the majority of 
it It is not valid if a person wipes with only two fingers even if he does so 
repeatedly until the required area is covered. However* in wudu a person may 
wipe his head with two fingers until he covers the required area, and this suffices. 

ji\ {jCjjjt Jl ^yuj t ol£- (j jij ol ■ 
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6- The sixth condition is that it must be with two strikes with the inside of the 
palms over the soil, even if the two strikes are from the same place. An alternative 
solution to the two strikes is the wiping of the soil (or earth) already present on 
one’s body, provided one intends tayammum when doing this. This situation 
could arise by means of a dust storm where one is covered in sand. If this 
occurred and one wiped the sand on his face and arms with the intention of 
tayammum, it is valid. 

7- The seventh condition stipulates that the things that are incompatible with 
tayammum must discontinue before proceeding such as menstrual periods, 
postnatal bleeding or minor impurity. 


b* J'j j : y* 
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8* The eighth condition that validates tayammum is to remove obstacles that 
prevent the wiping of the skin, such as wax or fatty grease, because if one wipes 
with these things present on the body, then he will in actual fact be wiping the 
wax or fat and not the skin. 


The Reason For Tayammum And The Conditions Thai Render It Obligatory 

c jJa jll US AjJ a JfZj J 

The reason for tayammum and the conditions that make it obligatory are the 
same as wudu; namely, one cannot be legal for acts of worship unless he is pure. 
Its conditions are sanity, maturity, Islam, being in a state of minor impurity, and 
so forth. 
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Its Pillars 

<>■ 

There are two pillars of tayammum; they are to wipe the arms (with the elbows) 
and the wiping of the face. If a person neglects one of these* then his tayammum 
is invalid. 

Sunan Of Tayammum 
The surum of tayammum art seven; 

J <1 jl ^ 4~***jJl 

To say, *In the name of God, Most Merciful, Most Compassionate” at the start, and to 
perform the actions in chronological order; namely, to wipe the face before the 
hands (to the elbows). 

W jllj 

To perform the actions of tayammum successively without pausing between them. 
The Prophet ((God bless him and give him peace)) was asked about the process of 
wiping, and it is reported that [He struck the ground with his palms, then raised 
them to his face, after which he struck the ground again and then wiped his arms, 
the inner part and outer part until he touched his elbows with his hands]. 1 

(((J iJU-)) JliJj 

When a person places his hands upon the earth, it is sunna to rub them forward 
and backward in the soil, after which he is to shake off his hands. In addition to 
this, the fingers are to be open and spread from one another, not clenched when 
striking the ground. The reason is to allow the earth to get in between the fingers 
to ensure optimum cleaning. Note: the procedure of shaking the hands is by 
hitting them together, and this is done by keeping the hands horizontal bumping 
only the index fingers. 

Abu Yusuf asked Abu Hanifa about how to perform tayammum and Abu Hanifa 
clarified this by leaning over to clean earth and rubbing his hands in it forward 
and backward, after which he raised his hands and shook them and wiped his 
face. He then he repeated what he did with his hands by striking the ground a 
second time and rubbing them forward and backward. Then he raised them, 
shook them off and wiped each arm with the opposite hand including the inner 
area of the arm up to the elbows. 2 The procedure of tayammum regarding the 
arms is as follows: after one has struck the ground with his hands a second time. 


1 Darqutani in his Sunan 1/179. 

2 Maraky al-Falah 77. 
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he is to wipe the outward part of his right arm with the inside of his four fingers of 
his left hand (i.e. left hand for right arm) from the tips of his fingers up to the elbow. 
He is then to use his left palm without the fingers and wipe the inner part of his 
right arm {from the elbow) up to the wrists. He is then to pass the inner part of his 
left thumb over the outward part of his right thumb. He is then to repeat this 
action for his left arm. 1 

When To Delay Tayammum 

jj ^1 j 

It is recommended to delay tayammum when one expects (according to his 
predominant view that) he will attain water before the end of the prayer time. 
There is narration from Abu Hanifa and Abu Yusuf that in this situation, one is 
required to delay tayammum. 

*UlL JLpjJL w 

If one has been promised water, it wajib to delay tayammum, even if one fears 
that he will miss the prayer from its time. This is agreed upon in the Madhhab, 
provided the water is available and close by. If however, the water is not present 
with the person who promised it, or it is one mile away or more, then delaying 
tayammum is not required. 

Provided there is no fear of missing the prayer from its time, it is necessary to 
delay the prayer when a person has been promised clothes to cover his nakedness 
or a water skin or rope to withdraw water. Though if one fears he will miss the 
prayer, then he is to perform tayammum and pray, whereas the two companions 
said even if he fears he will miss the prayer, he must still wait, just like the one 
who has been promised water is to delay. 2 

wJll> 

Requesting Water 

4 £• *0* 5 J1 till 

It is tvajtb to seek water the distance of 400 steps if one believes it is near-by, 
provided it is safe to do so. If not, then he need not search. Note: if one believes 
water is close by based on evidence such as the presence of a bird, fruit or 
information received, then he is required to seek water the distance of 300400 
steps in the direction he believes the water to be; and it is not permitted for him to 
perform tayammum unless he has searched for water. If on the other hand he 
does not believe water is near-by, then he is under no obligation. 3 


1 Al-Fiqh aMslamy, Ibrahim as*Salkini 122 | Al-Badai 1 vol.l, 46. 

2 Maraky alFaiah 77. 

3 Al-Hidaya 50 
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One is required to request water from an accompanying person (or one of his 
companions if they have it), provided that one is in a place where people are not 
stingy or miserly with the water. 1 2 And if one is not given water unless it is paid for 
at the average price, then one must pay if he has extra money left-over from what 
is needed for his basic requirements. If however the water is being sold at an 
unreasonable price, then it is not compulsory to purchase the water. Hence, these 
are the three conditions that require the purchase of the water; i.e. that one is in a 
place where people are not stingy with water (this is to indicate that the water will 
generally be given in such a place), the price is standard, and one has the means 
to purchase it apart from what he needs for his basic requirements. A person is 
not required to purchase the water if it is selling at a high price or at the average 
price, though one does not have the means to purchase it, or one needs the funds 
for his basic requirements.^ 

Prayer With Tayammum 
Jil^ a) 1 ( j a L* 

One may offer as many obligatory and voluntary prayers he desires with only one 
tayammum, though it is superior to repeat tayammum in order to remove oneself 
from the view of the ShafVi Madhhab. Imam Shafi'i held that he is to perform 
tayammum (afresh) for every obligatory prayer. The Hanafi view is that he is in a 
state of purification as long as water is unavailable, which means he can perform 
his obligation as long as its condition is valid. Therefore, tayammum acts like 
wudu in that one is deemed pure until it is broken. 

It is valid to perform tayammum before the entry of the prayer time, just like it is 
valid to offer as many obligatory and optional prayers one likes, because 
tayammum is purification that is legally acknowledged provided the water is 
unavailable. Therefore, tayammum acts in its place as long as this condition is 
present. 3 


1 If one is in to a place where people are miserly with the water or they will not give water under 
any circumstances, then one is to make tayammum and pray. What is meant here is that one is 
convinced he will be refused or denied, in which case one is to perform tayammum and pray. If 
one of his companions has water, he is to ask him prior to performing tayammum. If one 
performs tayammum before making a request or demand for water, it is valid according to Abu 
Hanifa because it is not binding upon him to make such a demand on another person's 
property. The two disciples maintain that he does not acquire the reward because water is 
usually given. [Al-Hidaya 511. 

2 Maraky al-Falah 78. 

3 Al-Fiqh al-Islamy, Ibrahim as-Salkini 120. 
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If the majority or half of the body is injured, one is permitted to perform 
tayammum. The limbs which are assessed in this case are those used in wudu. 
Therefore, if half of these limbs or the majority is hurt, tayammum is permitted. 
For example: if the head, face and arms are injured and yet there is no injury with 
the feet, one is permitted to observe tayammum. 


<1—p 0 


If the majority of the body i9 sound, then one is to wash the unharmed area and 
wipe the injured part 


One cannot combine the use of water and tayammum together; for example, a 
person cannot use water for half his arm, and perform tayammum for the other 
half. If one does not have enough water to complete washing, then he is to observe 
tayammum. 


Moreover, if one forgets water during his journey, performs tayammum and 
prays, but later remembers that he has water, he is not to repeat the prayer 
according to Abu Hanifa and Muhammad, while Abu Yusuf held that he is to 
repeat it. The disagreement pertains to the situation of where he placed the water. 
Did he place it in a particular place or did someone do so at his command; and 
remembering at the time of prayer or thereafter is the same. Note: there are three 
scenarios here: a) he placed it himself and did not look for it, b) his slave or 
servant did it for him, but he did not know, and c) he did so himself, but forgot. In 
the first case, his prayer is not valid on the basis of consensus [ijma\ The other 
two cases are discussed here. Abu Yusuf argues that he is a “seeker of water” and 
on a journey a traveller is usually prepared with respect to water and looking for it 
is required of him. Abu Hanifa and Muhammad hold that there is no such ability 
without knowledge, and the water on a journey is readied for drinking and not for 
other use. 1 

Nullifications Of Tayammum 

frill jJp ofr 


The factors that nullify tayammum are the same as wudu. It is also annulled 
when one has the ability to use a sufficient amount of water to wash the required 
parts at least once. The meaning of ‘having the ability to me the water' is to have a 
quantity of water sufficient for wudu, even if one has only enough to wash each 
limb once. Having the ability to use the water also means one’s excuse of permitting 
tayammum is no longer present, such as the enemy retreating or one’s sickness 
has been alleviated or it is no longer cold or one has found an instrument by 
which to extract water, in which case tayammum is void. 


1 Al-Hidaya 50. 
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There are also other aspects to consider in relation to the nullification of 
tayammum. The first case is that the person in the state of tayammum sees water 
prior to offering the prayer, in which case the tayammum becomes void. The second 
case relates to one who sees water during prayer, in which case the Hanafis hold 
that the sighting of water during prayer invalidates it given that purification has 
ended. Shafi 4 i holds that the tayammum does not become invalid after one has 
entered the prayer because the prayer has been called for and entered and 
because Allah states [Do not terminate your deeds]. 1 The third case pertains to one 
who sees water after the completion of prayer. If one sees water after the time for 
the prayer has ended, then one is not to repeat his prayer, and there is no 
disagreement concerning this. Though if one sees it prior to the end of the prayer 
time, then one is not to repeat his prayer according to the majority of jurists with 
the exception of the Maliki Madhhab. 2 

The Ruling Of The Wounded With No Hands Or Feet 

The one who has no hands and no feet and suffers from a wound upon his face, is 
permitted to pray without purification and does not need to repeat prayer (and 
this is the soundest view). Furthermore, Ibn Abidin states: The restricted or 
limited person who does not possess the two purificatory elements [at-Tahurain\- y 
namely, water or clean earth in that they are constrained to an unclean place and 
unable to extract clean earth; or it may be that one’s illness prevents one from 
seeking water or clean earth, then prayer is delayed according to Abu Hanifa 
while the two companions held that one is to resemble and imitate those that pray 
and that this is wajib. So one is to bow and prostrate facing the qibla without 
reciting Quran regardless if one is a state of minor or sexual impurity; this is 
provided one finds a dry area. If not, then one may offer the prayer through 
indication (i.e. nodding) while standing. However, this resemblance does not 
remove the obligation of offering the obligatory prayer and the prayer must be 
repeated when one acquires water or clean earth. This case is similar to that of a 
fasting person. For example, when a woman with menses becomes clean during 
the day in Ramadan; she is required to abstain from eating the remainder of the 
day resembling those who fast and make up the day later. The legal ruling on the 
matter has been issued in accordance with this view, and Abu Hanifa later 
reversed his decision in accordance with this view (regarding imitation). 

Likewise, the one with no hands or feet and with an injury upon the face is to pray 
without purification and is not to perform tayammum and is not to repeat the 
prayer. If one has no injury upon his face, then he is to wipe it in clean earth if he 


1 Muhammad 33. 

2 AJ-Fiqh al-Islamy, Ibrahim as-Salkini 123. 
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cannot wash it. Therefore, this ruling differs to the ruling above; in that one who 
is unable to find the two purificatory elements (that is, water or clean earth) due to 
an illness is required to delay it or resemble those who pray as mentioned 
previously and make up the prayer later.” 1 




Wiping The Footgear (Khuffain) 

The wiping of the footgear 2 has been established by the Prophet’s sayings and 
actions ((God bless him and grant him peace)). Scholars have mentioned that it 
was sanctioned in the 9 th year of Hijra and there has been a vast deal of narrations 
on the matter. From these narrations is what Ibn Khuzayma and Ibn Habban 
relate; that the Prophet ((God bless him and grant him peace)) permitted those 
travelling to wipe for three days and three nights, and for the non-traveller - one 
day and one night, provided one purified himself and then wore the khuf. 
Likewise, it is related from Hassan al-Basri that he said, “/ was told by seventy 
Companions that the Prophet wiped his khuf, and it is the heart of the sunna , and that the 
greatest in merit are the two Amrayn\ and that (one must) love the Khatanan and that it is 
permissible to wipe the khuf” The 4 Amrayn ’ are Abu Bakr and Umar (may Allah be 
pleased with them). And the Khatanan are Al-Hasan and al-Husain, the sons of 
Ali Ibn Abi Talib (may Allah be pleased with them). Abu Hanifa said that 
because this news of wiping the footgear has reached us by way of taivatur 
(uninterrupted transmission in large numbers), then he fears that one who denies 
its permissibility has committed disbelief. 3 


1 Ibn Abidin. 

2 The footgear typically worn by Muslims are ankle-high leather socks that are worn inside 
the shoes. Muslims are permitted to wipe the footgear instead of washing the feet for 
wudu. Additionally, the term khuffain is the dual of khuf 

3 ATIkhtiyar. 
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The Ruling Of Wiping The Khuffain (Footgear) 

+\y* jJLLi j\p iy Ul£ j *LjJ1 j <Jt>- y^e^i I j £-~J^ C*^ 
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It is valid for both men and woman to wipe the khuf (footgear) to obtain 
cleanliness from the state of minor impurity, 1 even if the wiping is on something 
thick other than leather, 2 and it is the same if the sole is made of leather or not 


C-U j'yr ±>jy 

Conditions That Permit The Wiping 
1 >j jUjtl J* £—11 

Seven conditions are required to validate the wiping: 

*y*y U J^a>- JJ 4s\ Ijl I J—* : 

1- The first requires that they be worn after washing the feet It is permissible to 
wear the khuf even before completing wudu, provided the person completes the 
wudu before the occurrence of anything that invalidates it For example, if a 
person begins wudu by washing his feet, wears the khuf, and then breaks wind 
before the completion of wudu, the wiping of the khuf is ruined and one must re¬ 
do the process. 

\y 1 j 

2- They must cover the feet up to (and including) the ankles. 

jl j\ ^U- j y v-i>- Jp y* < ^4-i ^$^11 a*j\> jl£*JdJiiJl j 

3- One must be able to continuously walk in them. 3 It is not permissible for one to 
wipe on footgear that have been made from glass, wood or steeL 


1 One is not permitted to wipe his footgear to acquire cleanliness from major impurity. 

2 Maraky afFaJah states several examples of things other than leather such zsjukh (a thick 
cloth) and Kirbaas (which is a thick type of cotton). The definition of Kirbaas is derived from the 
dictionary of Legal terms (Masbah al-Munir 273). In any case, these feet coverings must hold to 
the feet without being tied and they must not absorb water to the skm according to Muhammad 
and Abu Yusuf. This is also the saying of Abu Hanifa and the fatwa issued is in accordance 
with this view. 

3 It must be possible to continuously walk in khufs for a distant of one farsakh (which is three 
miles and more) according to the Hanafis. Given this, it is not permissible to wipe on footgear 
that will tear with walking and neither on footgear that is not possible to walk in due to its 
weight, such as footgear made from metal and so forth. (Ibn Abidin 1/139). 
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4- The fourth condition requires that each khuf be free from a tear the size 
equivalent to three of the smallest toes. If it is less, it is permitted. Imam Zufar 
and ShafVi said that it is not permitted even if the tear is less than this measure, 
because the obligation of washing the area exposed makes the washing of the rest 
obligatory. The basis of the Hanafi school is that the footgear [khuffain] is usually 
not free from minor tears and the people will face hardship in taking them off. 
Note: if for example the tears on one khuf are spread out, then it is of no harm if 
the sum total of these tears is Uss than the measure described above; and if there 
are multiple tears from both khujs, then they are not to be combined; that is, each 
khuf is judged on its own. This means that if there are tears on both khufs which 
do not prevent the wiping, though if combined would equal the prohibited 
measure; it does not prevent the validity of the wiping and the wiping is legal. 1 

^ jf* Cr 4 J* : 

5' They must hold to the feet without being tied. 


pill J j 

6- They must prevent water from reaching the skin. Note: they must prevent the 
amount of water present on the hand at the time of wiping. They are not 
waterproof, but they must prevent this amount from reaching the skin. 

V <*jj IjIU -tJl jJs pJuJl 01: ^LJl j 

yA ^ r— 

7- For wiping to be valid, the front part of the foot must be physically present, the 
length being equivalent to three of the smallest fingers of the hand. 2 * And if one is 
missing the front part of his foot, he cannot wipe his khuf even if the heel is 
present, because the compulsory place to wipe is absent. It is therefore 
compulsory to wash the foot instead. Mere presence of the heel is not sufficient for 
the wiping to be valid. 


1 Radd al Muhtar 1/460. 

2 This means that the length is to be equal to width of three of the smallest fingers. If not, then 

it is not permissible. 
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Ubjlj&lj SJU 

Duration Of Wiping And When It Beg ins 
^ Jbu CJj o<JkA.1 l^JUu <3Jj 

A resident (non-traveller) is permitted to wipe his footgear for one day and one 
night (i.e. 24 hours) whereas the traveller is permitted three days and three nights 
(i.e. 72 hours) and this period begins when a person breaks his wudu after wearing 
the footgear. 1 Ali (Allah be pleased with him) said that [The Messenger of Allah 
((God bless him and grant him peace)) had appointed three days and three nights 
as the period when a traveller is permitted to observe wiping, and one day and 
one night as the period for the non-traveller]. 

vjb- Jfj u 


Chang in g One's Status 

v iLJLl o-L* *jx* ^J-j yL- Olj 


If a resident begins to wipe and then travels before completing his term, then he is 
to complete the period permitted for a traveller, which is three days and three 
nights. 2 


pz* Nlj * ^ U JUu jiL-il ^lil 


If however, a traveller becomes a resident, and had already wiped for one day and 
one night, then the wiping is nullified because he is now a resident, though if he 
had not wiped for one day and one night, he is to complete this term. 


J ^ i 


The Portion Which Is Obligatory To Wipe And Its Sunna 


j yfclt Jull £■>jJi jc-JLI j*j 


It is obligatory to wipe the area equivalent to the three smallest fingers of the 
hand over the top part of each foot Note: if this area becomes wet even with a 
cloth or by pouring water over the required area, then it is permissible. Though 
the sunna is to use the hand. Additionally, the wiping of the footgear is to be done 
once only over the top part of each khuf. It is not valid to wipe beneath the khuf 
nor the back or side of it; and it is not sunna to repeat the wiping. 3 


1 For example; if a person makes wudu al 8:00 am and then wears his footgear, and then at 
12:00 pm, he breaks his wudu. His duration therefore begins from 12:00 pm because it is at that 
time in which he first broke his wudu. 

2 For example; If one’s duration of wiping his footgear begins at 10:00 am Monday, because 
that is when he first broke his wudu; and then later that night at around 8:00 pm, he becomes a 
traveller, he is permitted to keep wiping his footgear until Wednesday 10:00 am. This is a total 
of seventy two hours. 

3 Maraky al-Falah 82. 
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uSm 


JU i 


It is sunna to begin the wiping from the toes of the feet up to the shin with spread 
fingers. It has been narrated that the Prophet ((God bless him and grant him 
peace)) passed by a man who was performing wudu and he was washing his khuf, 
the Prophet then took him by the hand and said, "Verify, my Lord ordered me to wipe 
like this, ” and the Prophet showed him from the front of the khuf toward the leg 
once, and the Prophet spread between the fingers. 1 


Nullifications Of Wiping 


tLui) iJlaJl £u*a 

There are four things which annul wiping; 


1- Wiping is nullified by all things which nullify wudu. This means that if one 
breaks wind for example, then his wudu is void as well as the wiping over the 
footgear. Therefore, he must make wudu again and wipe the footgear. However, 
he is not required to take off the footgear and wash his feet. 

J! p\ 

2- The removal of the kkuf invalidates the wiping, not wudu. The same rule 
applies even if the majority of the foot is revealed, because once the foot is 
exposed, the minor impurity extends to the foot which now requires washing. 
Moreover, the removal of the khuf on one foot requires the removal of the other 
and the washing of both. 2 

3- When the majority of one of the feet becomes wet with water, the wiping is 
ruined. This is achieved when over half the foot becomes wet. 

*jJl y <1 >r j w»Ui ^ jj Sail j 

4- When the period for wiping expires, the wiping is nullified provided one does 
not fear he will lose his leg due to intense cold. If one fears such a thing, then he is 
permitted to keep the footgear on until it is safe to take them off. In addition, if 
the period expires while one is praying, the prayer is void. 

hit aJl >*j 5l Jboj 

The last three points (namely, point 2, 3, and 4) require only, the washing of the feet, 
not wudu. 



1 Tabarani 2/30. 

2 Maraky al-Falah 83. 
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<JLf* II j ^ k* 

That Which Is Not Permitted To Wipe On 


It is not permissible to wipe on 


The turban. It is unlawful to wipe on the turban in exchange for wiping the head, 
because it may prevent water from penetrating the turban and entering upon the 
head, in which case the area required to be wiped (i.e. a quarter) was not 
performed. It has been reported that the Prophet ((God bless him and grant him 
peace)) did wipe on his turban, but what is ascertained from this is that the 
wetness would reach his honourable head. {Malik informed that a report reached 
me from Jabir Ibn Abdullah that he was asked about the wiping over the turban 
and then he said; tt No, not without the water touching the hair.” 1 




It is not permitted over the cap, veil or gloves because there is no hardship in 
taking off these things. Nafi reported that he saw Safiyyah bint Abi Ubayd 
perform wudu, she pulled off her headscarf then wiped her head. 2 Imam 
Muhammad said we adhere to this: the headscarf should not be wiped over, nor 
the turban. It has been narrated that the wiping over the turban was performed, 
then abandoned. This is the verdict of Abu Hanifa and our fuqaha in general. 


Wiping The Splint Or Bandage And The Like 3 

^ial—J N j J—p 'i 015 J j! a-Lti t o yji* j~£ ji j\ 

JL*> l* jS\ il j 


41 bl 


If blood is drawn from a limb, or one suffers an injury or broken limb, after 
which he applies a splint or bandage, and due to the severity of the injury is 
unable to wash or wipe the limb, then it is necessary [wajib] to wipe the majority 
of what is used to support the limb. That is, if one is unable to wipe the limb, then 
it is necessary to wipe over the splint or bandage. Note: there are two views in the 
Hanafi Madhhab concerning whether it is necessary [wajib] or obligatory \fard\ to 
wipe over the bandage. Abu Hanifa does not deem it obligatory; rather he 
maintains that it is necessary [wajib]; and this is the correct view, to the extent that 


1 Muwattah of Imam Muhammad 52 

2 Muwattah of Imam Muhammad 53. 

3 The term jabira is typically two supports made of wood or palm branches and something 
similar, which is then wrapped with cotton material over the broken limb. What is similar to 
this is everything that is placed upon a part of the body which requires it, such as bandages, 
leather or a brace. 
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if one neglects the wiping without the possibility of harm or aggravation, it is 
valid, and the prayer is not deemed void. As for the two companions (Abu Yusuf 
and Muhammad), ShafiM and the majority of jurists, they held that it is obligatory 
to wipe on the basis that the Prophet wiped over his bandage and that when Ali 
broke his forearm daring the battle of Uhud, or on the day of Khaybar, the 
Prophet ordered him to wipe over the bandages. 

They also used as proof that analogical reasoning [qiyas\ applies here due to the 
wiping over the footgear [khuffain ]. 1 Abu Hanifa maintained that wiping is an 
exchange from washing and that washing beneath the bandage is not necessary if 
it becomes exposed, though this is contrary to what is beneath the footgear 
[khuffain]; and he held that the hadith of Ali does not impose the obligation on the 
basis that it is a solitary narration [khabar ahad\. He therefore maintained that the 
proof is speculative [dhannt] and not decisive [qat'i]. 2 

Furthermore, with respect to the amount required to be wiped, Abu Hanifa held 
that it is sufficient to wipe the majority of the bandage and that man has not been 
requested to wipe the entirety, given that it would be burdensome and lead to 
aggravation of the injury. ShafVi held that the entirety is to be wiped with water 
and that partial wiping does not suffice. This is because the limb requires 
complete washing, so likewise with wiping. 


If removal of the bandage would cause aggravation or further harm, then it is 
sufficient to wipe the part of the body that is visible between the bandages without 
having to remove the bandage. Such an act is undertaken to prevent water from 
trickling upon the injury that may result in infection or otherwise. If no harm 
would be caused by untying the bandage, then one is to undo it and wash the 
unharmed area and wipe the injury; but if wiping (the injury) would cause harm, 
then one is to leave it. 3 

Therefore, in order to wipe over the splint, cast or bandage, it is conditional that 
washing or wiping the injured limb not be possible, for fear of causing 
aggravation, an increase in pain, or a delay in recovery. Likewise, one must not be 
able to remove the bandage or cast for fear of causing further harm or a delay in 
recovery. If one believes no adverse consequences will occur from removing the 
support, then wiping over the bandage or splint is not permissible. Moreover, the 
bandage must not go beyond the affected area. If it does, then one will be 
required to undo it and wash the unaffected area behind it provided no harm will 
follow. 4 


1 Maraky al-Falah 84 / Tabarani - Masnad ash-Shamiyin 1/262 / Ibn Majah 657. 

2 Al-Ikhtiyar 40-41 i Al-Fiqh aJ-Islamy - Ibrahim as-Salkini 135. 

3 Maraky ai-Falah 84. 

4 Al-Fiqh al-Islamy - Ibrahim as-Salkini 134. 
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Allkhtiyar states: If the bandage over the injury extends beyond the actual wound 
or cut; and untying the bandage and washing beneath it will cause harm to the 
injury, then one is to wipe over the entire area (or the majority according to Abu 
Hanifa). However, if untying the bandage and washing the unaffected area will not 
cause harm, then one is to wash the unaffected area around the wound and wipe 
the wound. If wiping the wound will adversely affect a person, then one is [to 
leave the bandage tied and] wipe the section directly above the injury. One is also 
to wash the area around the injured site and where the bandage has covered 
unaffected skin, one is to wipe the untouched area beneath this. This is because 
wiping has been granted due to necessity and it is to be restricted according to its 
measure. 1 




Wiping over the bandage or splint is like washing the area beneath it as long as 
the cause is present. There is no time limit on how long a person can wipe the 
bandage, though this is contrary to the wiping of the footgear \khuffain\> which has 
a duration of twenty four hours for a resident — after which one must remove his 
footgear and wash his feet. Though wiping one’s splint or bandage has no 
duration and can be wiped as long as there is a standing reason. The only factor 
that does not allow one to wipe over an injury is when the injury heals. 




It is not a stipulation to tie the splint (or bandage) in a state of purification. This 
means that one is not required to place the bandage upon the injured area in a 
state of wudu. However, with respect to wiping the footgear \khuffain], one is 
required to wear them in a state of purification. 

To wipe the bandage on one foot and wash the other is permissible. However, this 
is not permissible for the wiping of the footgear [khuffain]. 

jwU Jk j )lj 

The wiping is not nullified if the bandage falls off before the wound heals, 
because there is a standing reason according to the Hanafis. However, this is 
contrary to ShafVi and other jurists who hold that its removal or its falling off 
invalidates the wiping. 2 

i Ia jJu 

It is permitted to change one bandage with another. And it is not necessary to 
repeat the wiping on the new bandage provided the old one was wiped though it 
is preferable to do so. Furthermore, if one places a new bandage on top of the old 
one, then he is not required to wipe the top one. Likewise, if one wipes over the 


1 Al-Ikhtiyar 41. 

a 

Al-Fiqh al-hlamy - Ibrahim as-Salkini 136. 
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top bandage and then ruins it (or removes it), one is not required to wipe the 
bandage beneath the top one. 1 

A&j oSjl jA oJi>* jl t£JLp j oJk£> ISIj 


aS y £u«~l) • o|j d 3W - 

If one’s eye is infected and the physician orders him not to wash it, or one has 
broken his nail and has applied medicine upon the injury or an aid or the skin of 
an animal for healing, the removal of which is harmftd, then it is permissible to 
wipe over the medicine. If however, it will cause harm to wipe over the medicine, 
then it is permitted to omit the wiping. 

^ J s-iil —• j <-Jl <J! ^ J 

One is not required to form an intention for wiping on the footgear [AAafl, splint, 
and head. It is agreed among the scholars that a person is not required to have an 
intention when wiping the splint or head, whereas for the wiping on the khuf, it is 
evident that intention is not a stipulation although some scholars have stated that 
it is. 

The Chapter Of Menstrual Periods , Postnatal and Chronic Vaginal Discharge 

♦Udt £l f\ 

The types of blood 

j J gjil\ JA 

The types of blood that exit from the female (vagina) are menstrual periods [hayd\ 9 
postnatal bleeding [nifas] and chronic vaginal discharge [istihada]. The topic of 
menstrual periods is one of the most important issues based on the fact that a vast 
amount of rules are derived from it such as divorce, lineage, the permissibility of 
intercourse, prayer, fasting, the recitation of Quran, Vtikaf (religious retreat), the 
entering of a mosque, tawaf around the ka’bah and maturity. With respect to how 
menstrual periods affects divorce is that; divorce is of three types: hasan (proper), 
ahsan (more proper) and bid*i (innovative). The ahsan form of divorce is that a 
man divorces a woman with a single repudiation pronounced during her period of 
purity from menstruation during which he has not had intercourse with her. He 
then waits until she completes her waiting period (Hddah), The hasan form, which 
is termed talaq al-Sunna is when a woman whose marriage has been 
consummated is divorced with three repudiations pronounced in three periods of 
purity (one in each). And talaq al-bid'ah (innovation) is when the man divorces her 
with three repudiations pronounce in a single period of purity. If one does this, 
the divorce takes effect, but one has sinned. 2 It is therefore evident as to why this 
subject is of great importance. 


1 Maraky al-Falah 85. 

2 Al-Hidayah 1/266 | Maraky al-Falah 87. 
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Menstrual Bleeding \Havd\ 

k f tt jii^. cM ^ ^ ^ ft1,5 ^ r*--> f > 

oyjLp o ^SSlj i j 

Menstrual bleeding is blood that discharges (forcefully) from the uterus of a 
female who has attained puberty, who is not ill or pregnant and has not reached 
the age of menopause (which is fifty five years old; and the fatwa issued is based 
on this view). The minimum days of menstrual periods are three days and three 
nights. The average is five days and the maximum is ten days. The Prophet ((God 
bless him and grant him peace)) said (The minimum period for hayd in the case 
of a virgin girl or deflowered women is three days and its accompanying nights, 
while the maximum is ten days]. 1 This is proof that is contrary to the view of 
Imam ShafPi who fixes it at one day and one night. Also, the red, yellow and dark 
coloured fluid that a woman sees during the period of menses is menstruation, 
until she sees pure white. 2 A’ishah (God be pleased with her) deemed whatever 
was other than pure white as menses. 3 Hence, when a woman sees blood for less 
than three days after which it discontinues and sees pure white after that, then it 
is deemed as chronic discharge [istihada] according to the Hanafi school; while 
blood less than one day and one night is deemed as chronic discharge according 
to Shafi‘i. 

Supplementary notes from Ibn Abidin's Hashia 

According to the Sacred law, when a person attains puberty, he/she is said to have 
matured [baligh]. No girl becomes mature prior to the age of nine years. Note: only 
lunar months and years are taken into consideration in Islamic matters. A girl is 
said to be mature is she experiences menstruation after the age of nine; or when 
she sexually enjoys intercourse in her dream and seminal fluid is discharged; or 
she has no menstruation, but becomes pregnant. As for the girl under the age of nine, 
if she sees blood, then it is regarded as chronic vaginal discharge [istihada]; and 
this is the strongest view. The same applies to the menopausal woman according 
to the evident view in the Madhhab. 

The pillar of menstruation is the emergence of blood from the uterus; that is, the 
appearance of blood to the immediate part outside the vagina. If the blood 
remains in the inner part of the vagina, then it is not deemed menses; and this is 
the most evident view upon which the legal ruling \fatwa] coincides with according 
to Quhustani. However, Muhammad held that it is based on the woman feeling it. 


Darqutani, al-Zayla'i, vol 1, 191. 
Al-Hidayah 60. 

Al*Zayla‘i, vol, 1, 193. 
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[It states in Shark al-Waqayya:\ It is recommended for a virgin to use cotton wool, 
sanitary pads or a piece of old clothing during her menses to cover her private 
part and for a non-virgin - it is recommended all the time. It is disliked to place 
something in the internal area of the private part (as is done with tampons). 

The least time for menstrual periods is three days and their nights (the nights have 
been added in this text to clarify the extent of time in hours , which is seventy two astronomical 
hours). Verily, it is not conditional for the blood to continue throughout this time in 
a manner where there is no stoppage for an hour, because this is rare. Indeed, the 
discontinuation for an hour or two or more does not invalidate it. And the 
maximum time for menstruation is ten days and their nights (or 240hours). 

That which is short of the minimum duration (of three days or seventy two hours) even by a 
small margin of time is regarded as chronic vaginal bleeding [ istihada ) and not menstruation. 
Al-Quhustani said: “If the woman experiencing menses for the first time sees 
blood when half the plate of the sun has risen and its stops on the fourth day 
when one quarter has risen, then it is deemed istihada (because it has fallen short of 
the minimum duration of seventy two hours), though if half the plate of the sun has 
risen, then it will be regarded as menstrual periods. And with respect to the 
woman with her regular days, such as five for example; if she sees blood when half 
the sun has risen from the horizon and it stops on the eleventh day when one 
third has risen, then the surplus above five is deemed chronic vaginal discharge 
[istihada], because it increased upon the tenth day with the amount of one sixth.” 1 

The characteristic of menstrual blood — The jurists agree that its colour is red but 
closer to being black, and that it has a foul smell. As for the colours of yellow, 
muddy and green during the time of menses, the preferred view according the 
majority of Hanafi, Shafi'i, Maliki and Hanbali scholars is that it is judged as 
menstrual blood. And they relied upon the hadith of A’ishah that is recorded in 
the Muwatta of Imam Malik: [Woman used to send little boxes to A’ishah with a 
piece of cotton cloth in each one on which was yellowness from menstrual blood, 
asking her about prayer. She said to them: “Do not be hasty until you see a white 
discharge.”] By this she meant purity from menses. 2 

Postnatal Bleeding \Nifas] 

<liSl x>- Nwip ^li»l ^jJl j* : 

Postnatal bleeding (nifas) is blood that discharges after giving birth. The 
maximum days of postnatal bleeding is forty days. There is no fixed limit on the 
minimum period which means the bleeding may stop at any time before the forty 
days. Anas (God be pleased with him) is reported to have said that Allah’s 


1 That is, she noticed blood when half the sun had risen and it stopped after the tenth day 
when one third had risen. The difference between half and one third is one sixth. 

2 Muwatta of Imam Malik 99. [Radd al-Muhtar vol. 1/474| 
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Messenger ((God bless him and grant him peace)) had prescribed forty days for 
women in the state of nifas, except if she is purified before this. 1 Therefore, if a 
woman gives birth and sees blood in excess of forty days according to Abu Hanifa 
and six days according to ShafTi, then the excess is deemed as chronic vaginal 
discharge [istihada]. 

Chronic Vaginal Discharg e [Istihada ] 

-r-uji j j-M* 1 <3 J j* sj*** f* 5: 

Istihada is the discharge of blood that stops in less than three days or blood in 
excess of ten days of menstrual bleeding. Equally, the excess of blood after forty 
days of postnatal bleeding, is regarded as Istihada (chronic vaginal discharge). 
Hence, if a woman begins to bleed and it ceases in less than three days, it is not 
menstrual bleeding, it is chronic vaginal discharge [istihada]. Also, the maximum 
amount of days for a menstrual period is ten days; the blood after ten days is 
regarded as chronic vaginal bleeding. This also applies to the excess of blood after 
forty days of postnatal bleeding. 

In addition, if a woman with regular days bleeds beyond her regular days of 
menses and postnatal bleeding and the blood persists until it breaches the 
maximum duration for menses and postnatal bleeding, then it is deemed chronic 
vaginal bleeding [istihada]. Equally, the female that sees blood prior to the age of 
nine as well as the pregnant woman is considered chronic discharge. 

Moreover, if a woman who has a known routine bleeds beyond her regular days of 
menses and they are seven for example, then there are two situations that may 
occur 1) if the regular days change during the days of her menses, such as the 
menses becoming nine or ten days, then it is regarded as menses and her regular 
days are considered changed. Indeed, it is established that the regular days of a 
woman become established even after the one time of menses. Hence, her regular 
days are that which she sees last, which may increase or decrease; so she is to fall 
back on her last period. The same applies to postnatal bleeding in that a woman’s 
regular days may be twenty for example; then during the days of bleeding, it 
changes to thirty or thirty five. 2) If the bleeding exceeds ten days and she has a 
known habit that is less than ten days (such as seven for example), then she is rely 
on her normal course (i.e. seven) and whatever exceeds this is regarded as chronic 
vaginal discharge [istihada]. 2 


1 Ibn Majah 649. 

2 Al-Fiqh al-Islamy, Ibrahim as-Salkini 144. 
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Pure Days between Two Menstrual Periods 

o j ^jC.^a.^-1 .jnj J^>UJl Jil j 

The minim um days of purification that separates two menstrual periods is fifteen 
days. There is no time limit on the maximum days she could be pure for because 
it may extend to a year or two and cannot be determined by assessment, though it 
is known she will have a minimum of fifteen pure days. 

[>%*:**.* cJJL 

Hence, there is no limit for the maximum days of purity between two menstrual 
periods; except for a female who just entered puberty suffering from chronic 
vaginal bleeding [istihada]. In this case the scholars calculate for her ten days of 
menstrual bleeding from when she first noticed the blood, regardless if she sees 
the blood at the beginning of the month, its middle or end. She is to leave prayer 
and fasting from the first sight of blood. She is then given a- maximum of fifteen 
days in which she is deemed pure and required to offer prayer and fasting. 
Women are required to make up the days of fasting in which they are deemed 
pure. 1 Note: Al-Ikhtiyar maintains that only ten days are regarded for her as 
menstrual periods each month and in the remaining days (i.e. nineteen or twenty 
days depending on the month) she is deemed pure and therefore required to 
undertake the performance of prayer and fasting. This view is one relied upon in 
the Madhhab contrary to the first view mentioned by Shurunbulali in Maraky 
Falah that menstruation is ten days and chronic vaginal bleeding [istihada] is 
fifteen days. 2 

If however, a girl matures, though is not suffering from chronic vaginal bleeding 
[istihada] and she develops a routine or schedule of regular days regarding 
menstruation, though later she suffers from chronic vaginal bleeding [istihada] and 
the bleeding continues through her regular days and exceed the maximum days 
of menstruation [hayd\ or the maximum days of postnatal bleeding [ nifas\ % then she 
is to rely on her regular days (or schedule) and whatever increases upon her 
regular days is considered chronic vaginal discharge [istihada]:* In light of this, she 
is to make up the prayers for the days beyond her habit. Note: when a woman has 
established a routine, such as seven days for example, though on the following 
period she exceeds this and bleeds for twelve days, then due to the fact that she 
exceeded the maximum duration of menses, she is to fall back upon her regular 
days (which are seven) and anything above this is deemed chronic discharge 
[istihada]. However, if she had not exceeded the ten days (and bled for nine days 
only), then this new number of nine days would be regarded as her new routine 
for the following month. 


1 Nur al-Idah 58. 

2 Al-Ikhtiyar 46. 

* Nur al-Idah 58. 
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Ibn Abidin stater. If a period of purification (i.e. a stoppage of blood) occurs during 
a woman’s menses (where she bleeds, stops bleeding and then bleeds again), then 
it is treated like the continual flow of blood. This is one of several views and the 
reasoning is that the continuous flow of blood throughout the period of 
menstruation is not a stipulation by consensus. This is one of the two narrations 
from Abu Hanifa. 1 




Forbidden Actions During Menstrual Periods And Postnatal Bleeding 

<?\J> ^Ulil j ^yC-j 

Eight things are forbidden for a woman during menses or postnatal bleeding; 

£j+ai\j 


1- Prayer is forbidden for the reason that the Prophet ((God bless him and grant 
him peace)) said [When the menstruation begins, abandon prayer, and when it is 
finished take a bath and pray]. 2 

2- Fasting, whether it is obligatory or optional, is unlawful on the basis of the 
words of the Prophet (God bless him and grant him peace). 

j y i+\ Jij 

3- To recite a verse from the Quran is not lawful (i.e. the woman is not permitted 
to read a verse of Quran, whether it is from memory or by reading it from the mus - 
haf). This is due to the hadith of Ibn Umar who reported that the Prophet ((God 
bless him and grant him peace)) said [The woman in the state of menses is not to 
recite anything of the Quran and neither the sexually impure]. 3 The unlawfulness 
is the recitation. However, if it comes forth from one’s tongue without the intent 
of recitation, and was intended as supplication, or praise or intended as 
invocation [tasbih], such as to say at the moment of tragedy, “To Allah we belong and 
to Him we shall return? or at the time of mounting a beast “Glory be to the one who has 
provided this for us, though we could never of had this via our own efforts;” or “Praise be to 
Allah? or In the name of Allah? or “0 Allah! Forgive me and my parents? then it is 
permissible and not unlawful to utter any such things for there is no breach and 
there is consensus among the scholars that invocations , takbir , tahlil (ie. there is no god 
except Allah) and sending blessings upon Prophet Muhammad is permissible for 
the one in the state of menses, postnatal bleeding and sexual impurity. 
Furthermore, the Malikis permitted the menstruating woman and the woman 
experiencing postnatal bleeding to recite Quran and touch it for recitation for the 


1 Radd al-Muhtar 1/483. 

2 Abu Dawud 286. 

3 Tirmidhi 131, Ibn Majah 596. 
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need to learn it or for fear of losing it. This rule however differs to one who is 
sexually impure on the basis that the sexually impure person is able to become 
pure by bathing and this can be done before recitation. However* the 
menstruating woman is unable to do this and for that reason, she is permitted to 
recite for the purposes of learning and teaching. 1 

4- To touch the Quran is forbidden unless it be with a covering that is separate 
from the Quran. Allah says [No-one can touch it, except those who are pure] 2 . 
Note: one cannot touch any part of the Quran in such a state. Such parts include 
the attached covering, the white part of the paper and the book itself. The Prophet 
((God bless him and grant him peace)) said [No one besides the person in a state 
of purification is to touch the Quran]. 3 It prohibited to touch the verses if they are 
written on various items, such as a wail, clothing or piece of treasure or in books. 
Moreover, it is unlawful to touch only the verses if they are written in book of 
tafsir, hadith,fiqh and other subjects. However, if the Quranic verses in the books 
of tafsir are more than that of the tajsir , then it takes the same ruling of touching 
the Quran. As for touching the Quran with one’s sleeve, there are two view that 
have been reported from Imam Muhammad. The first is that it is prohibitively 
disliked and the second is that it is not disliked. Lastly, it is permissible to turn the 
pages of the Quran for recitation with certain things, such as a pen. 1 * 

J j?Oj 

5- To enter a mosque is unlawful This is due to the hadith that Umm Salam 
reported that the Prophet entered the courtyard of this mosque (i.e. the holy 
Prophet) and exclaimed with a loud voice, [The masjid is lawful neither for a man 
in a state of janaba (major ritual impurity) nor a menstruating female].’ And the 
ruling for menstrual periods is like the ruling for postnatal bleeding (nifas). 

^iijkhj 

6- Tawaf around the ka’bah is forbidden in the state of menstrual periods and 
postnatal bleeding, even if the tawaf accepted. This is because purity is 
conditional to its perfect performance. A’ishah ((God be pleased with her)) said 
[Perform that which the pilgrim of hajj performs, though do not make tawaf until 
you become clean]. 6 If one performs tawaf az-Ziyarah (a pillar of hajj) in a state of 
major impurity , then one must sacrifice a cow or camel and for the tawaf deemed 


1 Maraky al-Falah88 | Al-Fiqh al-lslamy, Ibrahim as-Salkini 146-147. 

2 Al-WaqPah 79. 

* An-Nasai, Darqutani and others. ALZayla 4 i, vol, 1, 196-98. 

4 Maraky al-Falah 89. 

J Ibn Majah 645. 

6 Bukhari 305 / Maraky al-Falah 89. 
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wajib y one is to sacrifice a sheep, unless she repeats the tawaf in a state of purity. 1 2 
Likewise, the one who makes tawaf in a state of minor impurity must sacrifice a 
sheep unless one repeats the tawaf in a state of purity.^ The Prophet said [Tawaf 
around the House is like prayer, except that you may speak. So whoever speaks 
should speak about that which is good]. 3 

t&'j 

7- Sexual intercourse is unlawful for a menstruating woman or a woman in a state 
of postnatal bleeding. 4 


8- Likewise, sexual enjoyment of the area beneath the naval to the bottom of her 
knees is unlawful. The basis for this is the hadith: Malik informed us: Zaid Ibn 
Aslam informed us that a man asked the Prophet ((God bless him and grant him 
peace)), “What part of my wife is permissible to me while she is in her menstrual 
periods?” He said, “She should put on her Izar {the large cloth wrapped around 
the lower half of the body), then your concern is with her upper half.” 5 Imam 
Muhammad said: this is the verdict of Abu Hanifa. Something easier than this 
came from A’ishah who said [He should avoid the place of blood, and he may 
have whatever else]. 

* % *-.L ji\ ^ j f-dl bjj 

If the bleeding for the menstrual period stops due to reaching its maximum 
duration of ten days; or the bleeding stops after forty days for postnatal bleeding 
(which is the maximum duration) then it is permissible for the female to have 
sexual intercourse without performing the major bath. The reason is because the 
verse in the Quran, in particular the word has two different readings. One 

is recited with a sukun on the letter (•!■) and a damma on the letter ‘A’ and the other 
reading with a shadda on the letter (J») and the letter ‘A' and both letters read with 
a fat-ha . The one with the sukun implies [Do not approach them until they are pure] 


1 Al-Fiqh al-Islamy, Ibrahim as-Salkini 149. 

2 Maraky al-Falah 89. 

3 Tirmidhi in the Chapter of Hajj 960 

4 If a person does have sexual intercourse with his wife while she is menstruating, then it is 
recommended for him to give charity with a dinar, repent and not do it again. It has been stated 
that if the blood was dark, then one should donate a dinar. And if it were yellow, then one 
should donate half a dinar. The basis for this charity is the report in Abu Dawud 265, which 
was authenticated by al-Hakim; ((If a man had sexual intercourse with his wife and she is 
menstruating, then if her blood was red, then he is to pay one dinar and if it were yellow, then 
he is to give half a dinar)). It has also been mentioned that if it occurred at the beginning of the 
period, then the amount is one dinar, if not, then half. Additionally, it is mentioned and 
confirmed in al-Mabsut that if one says it is permissible to make love to his menstruating wife, 
then he has committed disbelief. [Maraky al-Falah 89]. 

5 Muwattah Muhammad 75. 
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meaning the woman may not be approached until her menstrual period has 
ceased, and this is at the end of ten days which is the maximum for a menstrual 
period, for if she sees any blood after ten days, it is not regarded as menstrual 
periods, and for this reason intercourse is permitted without the major bath. 1 
However, the other reading recited with the shadda implies bathing which would 
be read as \And do not approach them until they purify themselves J. 2 

j ^ j ^kil ^ Cf* 3ju ^ 0^ 



If however, the bleeding stops short of the maximum duration (for menses and 
postnatal bleeding) by the woman completing her regular days, sexual intercourse 
in not permitted unless one of the following three is satisfied: 

i) she performs the major bath, or 

ii) if she is unable to perform the major bath, then she is to perform tayammum 
and pray even if it is a voluntary prayer, or 

iii) until a prayer becomes due upon her. This occurs when the blood stops with 
her regular periods (and she waits until the least amount of time from the end of a 
prayer passes upon her). This time must be sufficient enough to perform the 
niajor bath and begin the prayer by saying ‘Allahu akbar,’ instead, she does not 
perform the bath, nor does she perform tayammum until the time of that prayer 
ends. In other words, when the blood of a menstruating woman stops and she has 
enough time to either bath, or offer tayammum (with a prayer) before the time of 
that prayer expires; though she does not do either of these and waits until the 
prayer time finishes thus becoming a debt upon her, then she is permitted to have 
sexual intercourse. And as soon as the time expires (and the time of the new 
prayer enters), sexual intercourse is permitted with her even though she has not 
bathed or offered tayammum with a prayer. However, if this time is insufficient in 
allowing the bath plus the saying of “Allahu akbar” for prayer (before the time 
expires), then sexual intercourse is not permissible until she has a bath or waits 
for the new prayer time to pass. 

To reiterate through an example is the following: if the bleeding stops toward the 
middle or end of the time of dhuhr and there is sufficient time for her to bath, 
dress herself and say “Allahu akbar,” then sexual intercourse is permitted when 
the *asr arrives. If there is insufficient time, then sexual intercourse is not 
permitted only until after sunset (or until she bathes)? 


AMkhtiyar 45. 

Al-Baqarah 222. 

Maraky al-Falah 90 / Radd al-Muhtar 2/403. 
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Therefore, after the woman’s regular days have ended, she cannot have intercourse unless a) she 
performs the major bath; or b) offers tayammum (with a prayer); or c) a prayer lime elapses on 
her (in that she had sufficient time to wash and pray, but did not until a new time arrived). 

In addition, if the bleeding ceases short of her regular days, though is more than 
three days and less than ten (or less than forty days for post-natal bleeding), then 
sexual intercourse is not permitted with her even if she bathes until she completes 
her regular days. For example, her menstrual period routine may last for seven 
days, but it stopped at five. In this case, sexual intercourse is not permitted even if 
she bathes, because the return of blood is likely and this is unaffected by her 
bathing before the completion of her regular days. However, she is to pray and 
fast as a precautionary measure. 1 

In sum, there are three scenarios arising from the time the blood stops. The first is 
when the blood completely stops due to the woman reaching the maximum 
duration for menses and postnatal bleeding. The second is when the blood stops 
due to the woman completing her regular days; and this stoppage is short of the 
maximum duration for menses and postnatal bleeding. The third is when the blood 
stops short of her regular days. 

A woman with menstrual periods or postnatal bleeding must repeat the days of 
fasting she missed, not prayer. A’ishah ((God be pleased with her)) said [We were 
encountered with it (menses and postnatal bleeding) thereupon we were ordered 
to make up fasting, but were not ordered to make up prayer]. 2 The reason prayer 
is not required to be made up is because after five days which is the average days 
of menstrual periods, the prayers have become many and this entails great 
difficulty if a woman were required to make up her prayers. Allah therefore eased 
the matter and excused them from having to do so after their menstrual period. 
With respect to fasting, it is something which comes only once a year and does not 
pose difficulty in their makeup due to having the comfort of time before the 
arrival of the next Ramadan. 

[Radd al-Muhtar j/a/en] Menses prevents one from the attaining the status of purity 
{such as the pure staU required for prayer), though there is no harm in undertaking a 
bath for physical hygiene, such as the bath for hajj; and the Hanafi scholars did 
not deem it unlawful. In-fact, they say it is recommended for the female to 
perform wudu for the time of each prayer and sit upon her prayer mat and make 
invocations and utter the shahada repeatedly according to what she is able so that 
she does not forget her routine of prayer. And in one narration, it states that it is 
written for her as the best prayer she used to offer. Moreover, menses prevents 
i'tikaf and its validity; and if a woman begins her i'tikaf in a pure state, menses 


1 Hashia Ibn Abidin, vol 1/490 - Beirut Second Edition, Dar al-Kutub al-'Ilmiyya | Al- 
Fiqh al-Islamy, Ibrahim as-Salkini 152. 

2 Muslim, 335. 
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ruins it if interrupts her during this time. It prevents the necessary act of tawaf as- 
Sadr and renders it forbidden for a man to divorce his wife therein, though if he 
does, it takes affect. This is termed talaq bid'i. A female becomes mature as a result 
of her menses and her waiting period [ *idda\ is linked to her menses. With respect 
to the expiation [kaffara] of murder or the expiation of fasting sixty days, menses 
do not interrupt the days. However, this is contrary to the expiation of a broken 
oath and the like. Furthermore, is it disliked for her to imitate the fasting or not? 
The reply is that many of the scholars veered toward its dislike given that fasting 
is unlawful; therefore, imitation of it is likewise. The remaining scholars opposed 
this view saying that it is recommended for her to perform wudu and sit in the 
place she offers prayer, which is imitation of prayer, then why not with fasting. 1 

Moreover, if a woman experiences her menstrual period prior to exiting Makkah 
and did not offer tawaf al- Wada \ then it is excused from her and nothing is 
required of her unless she becomes pure prior to exiting the buildings of Makkah, 
in which case she is to return and offer the tawaf. 2 * 

(A u 

That Which Is Unlawful In The State Of lanaba (Sexual Impurity ) J 

Five things are forbidden in a state of major impurity and they are; 

$jA{j* AjT 5*1 Jjtj 

1- Prayer (as the Sacred law imposes the state of purity). 4 

2- To recite a verse from the Holy Quran is forbidden in a state of sexual impurity 
( janaba]. The Prophet ((God bless him and grant him peace)) said [The one with 
the menstrual bleeding and the one in the state of sexual impurity must not recite 
anything of the Quran), 5 and this is the meaning agreed upon, in that one is not 
permitted to recite Quran in such a state. 

3/4/5/ It is forbidden to touch the Quran unless it be with a covering. This is 
because Allah said [None shall touch it except those who are pure]. 6 It is also 
unlawful to enter a mosque or to make tawaf around the holy ka‘bah. To make 


1 Radd ai-Muhtar. 

Al-Fiqh al-Islamy, Ibrahim as-Salkini 151. 

Janaba lexically means “distance” and is used metaphorically in the case of someone who 
is obliged to have a major bath (ghusl) because of sexual intercourse or nocturnal 
emissions, which makes him distant from being able to approach acts of worship. 

4 Nisa 43. 

5 Ibn Majah 596. 

6 Al-Waqi'ah 79. 
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tawaf around the ka‘bah is unlawful in the slates of sexual impurity. This is owing 
to the following: the tawaf (even if it is optional) is offered within the mosque and 
purity is required therein. Likewise, tawaf is included in the meaning of prayer as 
has been established in the sunna that the Prophet said, “Tawaf around the 
House is like prayer, except that you may speak. So whoever speaks should speak 
about that which is good.” 1 2 


Jp ^ L 

That Which Is Unlawful In The Slate Of Minor Impurity (Hadath) 

Three things are forbidden in the state of minor impurity; 

Prayer, tawaf around the ka ( bah and to touch the Quran without a covering is 
unlawful as it is prohibited by Quranic text, even if it is a verse. 

Chronic Vaginal Discharge [ Islihada f and Its Ruling 


The blood of istihada (chronic vaginal discharge) is like that of a permanent nose 
bleed. It does not prevent prayer, fasting, or intercourse. The one suffering from 
chronic vaginal discharge is required to perform ablution at the time of each 
obligatory prayer. The same applies for anyone who suffers a chronic condition 
(*udthr), in that they must perform ablution at the time of every prayer, such as a 
person who is unable to stop intermittent drops of urine or continually breaking 
wind. Other conditions include a perpetual nose bleed or the constant flow of 
blood from an injury. The Prophet ((God bless him and grant him peace)) said 
(The women with extended bleeding is to perform wudu for each prayer]. 3 And 
with this ablution, one may pray as many obligatory and optional prayers as he 
likes, even if during the prayer he/she is bleeding, or unable to stop urine or wind 
from exiting. Note: the term excused [ma'dhur] applies to a person who suffers 
from a chronic ailment for a complete prayer time and is therefore unable to 
maintain wudu for the time needed to offer the prayer. One is therefore excused 
and permitted to offer the prayer even with the presence of the illness. 


1 Tirmidhi in the Chapter of Hajj 960. [Maraky al-Falah 91]. 

2 This is known medically as “dysfunctional uterine bleeding.* 

3 Ibn Majah in his Sunan. 
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Nullification Of Wudtu For One Deemed Excused 

The ablution of those who are excused (due to a chronic condition) is nullified 
only when the time of the obligatory prayer ends, (for example: dhuhr time finishes 
and tor enters. Hence, with the entjy of the tor, the wudu is no longer valid). 
Mote: if a person is excused because of his chronic condition of breaking wind, 
then even if this occurs during prayer, it does not invalidate it. However, if one 
accidentally cuts himself and bleeds, then this breaks his wudu because the 
exemption was based on one’s chronic ailment, and not for other factors that 
nullify wudu. Therefore, if one is excused because of a chronic ailment, then this 
does not excuse other factors that are not chronic. Additionally; the time of fajr 
ends when the sun rises and not at dhuhr time as some may imagine. Therefore, if 
one is deemed excused at fajr time, his wudu breaks with the rising of the sun 
according to Imams Abu Hanifa and Muhammad. 

When Is One Deemed Excused 

«CJ* p y ***jJuJl OS'y i ^J 

One is not deemed excused until he suffers from the illness for a full prayer time 
(for example, from dhuhr to tor) and in that time there is no let up from the illness 
that would allow him enough time to perform ablution and offer the prayer. This 
is the condition for its establishment 

j±*}\ f 1 >> J 

The Condition Required To Remain Excused 

5 yp <j o y>-j ‘ 

The condition which is required for a person to be deemed as having an ongoing 
excuse is; the illness must occur in every prayer time after it has been established 
even if it only occurs once. Meaning, if a person establishes that he has a chronic 
ailment (which is to suffer from one’s illness for a whole prayer time), then in 
order for this person to receive a continuing exemption, he is required to 
experience the illness at least once in every prayer time after this. 

J \e>j 

The Condition That Nullifies One's Exemption 

C-Jj Jo 

The condition that nullifies a person’s exemption to offer prayer in this state — is 
the absence of the illness for a complete prayer time, for example; from dhuhr to 
‘asr, one does not experience his illness, meaning they are no longer regarded as 
excused and are therefore subject to normal procedures. 
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The Chapter Of Najasa (Filth) Audits Purification 

The chapter of najasa is divided into two categories. The first is the real or true 
najasa [najasa haqiqiyya\> which is referred to as khubth (meaning repugnant or foul). 
This is known as all things whose essence or substance is legally regarded impure 
and filthy, such as urine, wine, flowing blood, stool, pus and vomit that is a 
mouthful. 1 The second type is the legal najasa [najasa hukmiyya ), referred to as 
hadath , which is an attribute that the law applies upon unclean limbs. That is, it is 
either minor or major impurity. 

The Types Of Filth [Najasa] 

Filth is divided into two types: heavy and light. 
daJLjJl L-rUJi ^jA 

Examples of heavy filth 


If-luJj U&J1 V JdaJuJU 

oLJ)|l O-b ja y J&A \aj J -M j *• j>-J 

Heavy filth includes things like alcohol, flowing blood, 2 the meat of a dead anima 
and its hide (skin), 3 the urine of animals whose meat is unlawful such as a human 
fox or wolf, the dung of a dog as well as the dung of a predatory animal and iti 
saliva, the droppings of a chicken, duck or swan, and whatever discharges from i 
person’s body which nullifies wudu, such as flowing blood, sperm, madhi (pre 
cum), menstrual period, postnatal bleeding and vomit that is a mouthful and s< 
on. 


1 Nur al-Idah 62. 

2 The meaning of flowing blood in this point is blood that flows from its original place t 
another location which then requires purification. The blood which pours forth from 
slaughtered animal is deemed impure as Allah the Exalted mentioned in the Quran [or bloc 
poured forth) (Quran 6:145). Though the little trace of blood which remains on the meat is pui 
as well as that which remains in its veins, liver, and spleen. The blood that exits one’s body, bt 
does not flow from its place is pure according to the correct view (for this does not nullify one 
wudu). Likewise, the blood of the flea, lice and ant is deemed pure even if it was a large amour 
The blood of the fish and the blood of the martyr are also deemed pure. (Maraky al-Falah 95). 

3 That is, animals that have blood flowing through their body. This however excludes fis! 
grasshoppers, and animals that do not have blood flowing through their body. 
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Examples of light filth 

^ ^ b J* USj 4 *L&A 1.1 j 

As for light filth, it includes the urine of a horse because its meat is permitted to 
eat even though it is disliked. However, Imam Muhammad held its meat as pure. 1 
The urine of an animal whose meat is lawful to eat such as a sheep, and the 
droppings of birds that are not lawful to eat such as a falcon, hawk and eagle. 
(Refer to table 1 and 2 at the end of the chapter). Al-Hidayah, one of the main 
Hanafi texts mentions that if one’s clothes are soiled by the urine of a horse, then 
it does not affect its purity, unless it is excessive according to Abu Hanifa and 
Abu Yusuf. This degree of excessiveness is clarified under the next heading. 
Muhammad on the other hand held that it does not prevent prayer even if it is 
excessive. 

Additionally, if one’s dress is soiled by the droppings of birds whose meat is 
unlawful, to the extent that the soiled area exceeds the size of a dirham, then 
prayer is permitted in it. Imam Muhammad held that it is not permissible because 
there is no necessity due to the absence of these birds in human habitations. Abu 
Yusuf argued that they send their droppings from the air and it is difficult to take 
preventative measures against this, hence, the necessity is established. 2 

y <s- Jd*j U 

The Degree Of Filth That Is Excused 

<aJ^\ y j-Ul j\ gj Oj* Uj I Alalill y jjjl jJ3 y 

Regarding heavy filth, the size of a dirham is excused . 3 The reason this is exempt 
is because it is not possible to avoid a little impurity and it is therefore excused. 
And the estimation of this unavoidable impurity is up to the size of a dirham. If 
however, the amount exceeds this, it is not exempt. Light filth which has afflicted 
less than one quarter of one’s dress or body, is excused, though if it reaches one 
quarter, it is not. If it is asked - as to which item of clothing does one measure the quarter ? 
The response is that it has been said that the minimum clothing a person can pray 
in, is that which covers his private area (i.e. from the navel to the bottom of the 
knees). Therefore, if light filth afflicts a person’s clothes such as on the sleeve, 
pants and bottom, and this amount equals to a quarter of the minimum clothing 
for prayer or exceeds it, then it is not excused, though if it is less, it is pardoned. 


1 Maraky al-Falah 96. 

2 Al-Hidayah 38. 

i Imam Zufar and Imam ShafVi said that such things are impure, whether it is more or less 
because the text of law has not made a distinction. The Hanafi position is that a little impurity 
is unable to avoid and is therefore pardoned. (AKHidayah). 
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Likewise, the specks of urine such as that of the head of the pin are excused even 
if they come onto one’s dress and body. The reason this is the case is because one 
cannot prevent this most of the time. 

J-i-Jl ij ; JL jt ijjf' oLni j jl ^ y Jj 

If a bed or soil that has previously been stained by filth, becomes wet because of 
the sweat of one who slept on it or because of one’s wet feet upon the soil, and as 
a result the trace of filth appears on the body or feet, then both are regarded as 
impure. If the trace of filth does not appear on the body or feet, then they are not 
regarded as impure. The traces of filth are colour, smell, and taste. For example, 
if the mattress of a bed that was previously stained by urine became wet due to 
the sweat of the person who slept on it, then it is deemed impure if the filth 
appears on one’s body or clothes. The same rule applies to soil that has previously 
been stained by filth and then becomes wet due to the wet feet of a person. 

jM* j} s-JgN v_Jpj -> •'—'j-' u? '‘—^1 y 


Likewise, a dry clean cloth does not become impure when wrapped in a filthy damp 
cloth which does not drip when it is squeezed. The dry cloth remains clean 
because the actual substance of the filth cannot separate onto the clean one since 
nothing drips from it if it is pressed. For example; a damp unclean sweater that does 
not drip any water if it is squeezed is accidentally placed among clothes that are 
clean and dry. An unaware person then wraps the filthy sweater with the dry clean 
clothes. The result is —the dry clean clothes are not regarded as impure with such a 
thing. 1 

A wet cloth does not become impure if it is spread out on dry unclean soil such as 
dried urine, and the earth has become damp through the wetness of the cloth. For 
example, someone urinated on the ground and an hour later it dries up. One then 
comes along and spreads out his wet jumper on this ground where this person had 
urinated. He does exactly that, and as a result the ground becomes wet because of 
the jumper. Consequently, the jumper remains pure unless some trace of filth 
appears on the jumper. 

Furthermore, a cloth does not become impure if it has been struck by a wind that 
has blown over some filth, unless the filth becomes visible on the clothes. In other 
words, if a wind blows over some filth and thereafter blows over items of clothing 
or the like, the clothes are not deemed filthy or impure unless the filth is evident 
on the items. 


1 See table 3 at the end of this chapter. 
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Purification Of The Fillh 

CP jlj y* j4r*U 

Visible filth (even if it is heavy) is purified by removing the actual filth itself even 
if this is achieved by washing it once. This is the correct view according to Abu 
Hanifa. If its removal is difficult, there is no harm if some trace remains, such as 
colour or smell. And this degree of difficulty is achieved when one is required to 
resort to other than water for the removal of the impurity such as soap. In 
summary, washing is not a stipulation after the substance has been removed. 
‘There are however, many opinions on that which can be removed by one washing 
and that which cannot. 1 

»jA as j twii 1^,1—. *.» iJ jli j'&j 

If the filth is invisible, it is to be washed three times and wrung after each wash. 
Washing the invisible filth three times is obligatory. Though, according to Imam 
Shafi‘i it is compulsory to wash seven times, and one of the times with soil for the 
filth of the dog. 

Liquid Purifiers 


jJl ijij* jfhtj 

Filth [najasa] is purified from the body and clothes with water or any liquid that 
removes filth, such as vinegar and rose water. 

4J0j <lS\S ^ {j* viJJ jJL ijA-l 

The footgear and the like are purified by rubbing them on the ground or soil 
provided the filth is in a solid form even if it is moist The majority of the scholars 
hold this view. The Prophet ((God bless him and give him peace)) said, u If anyone 
stepped on something of harm with his khuf, then the purification of that is soil,” 
and the Prophet ((God bless him and grant him peace)) said, “If one arrives at the 
mosque then he should observe his khuf, if he sees upon his khuf, something of 
harm or filth, then he should wipe (rub) them and pray with them.* 2 Al-Hidayah 
maintains the following [In the case of it being moist, it is not permitted until the 
boot is washed] for the reason that rubbing on the soil will increase it and not 
purify it. However, Abu Yusuf held that if he rubs it on the soil until no effect of 
impurity remains, it is deemed pure. 3 


1 Al-Hidayah 38. 

2 Abu Dawud 385 and 650. 

3 Al-Hidayah 71. 
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Swords and the like, such as metal objects are purified by wiping them either in 
soil or with a cloth because in this situation, the filth cannot penetrate. The 
Companions (God be pleased with them all) would kill a disbeliever with their 
swords, and then wipe them and pray. 

j O Jt>- C-i>" j l j 


When the traces of filth disappear from the ground, such as the colour and smell 
of urine, and the ground becomes dry, prayer is permitted on that very ground. 
The Prophet ((God bless him and grant him peace)) said (Any ground which is 
dry, then verily it is pure]. However, tayammum is not permissible from that 
ground because from what is determined is that the ground must be pure with 
respect to itself and purifying for other things, as commanded by God (Perform 
tayammum with clean sand or earth], 1 and this soil is pure with respect to itself, 
but is not purifying for other things and for this reason one cannot perform 
tayammum with this earth. 


Likewise, what is upon the earth such as trees (plants) and standing grass become 
pure from filth upon drying. 


jbJh y~ *j! UJb* (jlS* ^ 


Filth is purified when its essence (that is, its substance or structure) molecularly 
transforms into something else, such as a pig becoming salt, dust or soap or fire 
has turned it into ash. Another example is wine turning into vinegar. This means 
that the essence of the thing is no longer in its original form. 


Sperm [mam\ which has become dry is purified by scratching it off the clothes and 
body, even if it is the discharge of a female. And wet sperm is purified by washing 
it The Prophet ((God bless him and grant him peace)) said [Wash it if it is wet 
and rub it if it is dry]. 2 3 Imam ShalVi held that sperm is pure. However, this is 
contrary to the proof Abu Hanifa adopted; namely, the Prophet ((God bless him 
and grant him peace)) said [The dress is washed due to five things....] and among 
them he mentioned Mani (sperm)). 1 


1 Al-Maida 6. 

2 Darqulani, 1/12 5 . 

3 Darqutani. Al-Zayla'i, vol, 1, 210. Al-Hidayah, 71. 
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Purifying The Hide (Skin) Of A Dead Animal 
j xbr Njt, ]c>yb\S ipLjJL <A\ jlL>- ^fLu 

Tb hide (skin) of a dead animal (including that of the dog) is purified via true 
taring . 1 2 This can be achieved by using karadh (which are pods of the mimosa 
pint that are used to remove the foul smell and dampness and keep it from 
ruing. Salt and the peel extracts of oranges are also common in this process), or 
thehide may be tanned by something that has the same legal status as true 
taring, such as cleansing the hide with soil or placing it in the sum The Prophet 
((G)d bless him and grant him peace)) said, “Hide which has been tanned is 
pitf . n2 The hide of a pig however, does not become pure by any means of 
taring. The same applies to the skin of a human due to its dignity. 

k* jKf> A? AJ& jtm Jl ol5.Ul 


Tk hide of an animal whose meat is unlawful is purified if it is slaughtered in 
accordance with Islamic Law, whilst the meat remains unlawful, and this is the 
coned view winch the fatwa coincides with. One must keep in mind that this rule 
exudes the pig. This means that the skin of an unlawful animal is purified 
wiiout requiring the process of tanning provided it is slaughtered in the way 
Islam prescribed (though the meat remains unlawful). 

Therefore, if the animal is dead, its skin is purified by true tanning or something 
oliimilar legal status. Additionally, if the animal whose meat is not lawful is 
slajghtered in accordance with Islamic law, the skin is rendered pure, while the 
meat :s not. The slaughtering in effect compensates for the tanning. 


t ^ L* N \&f-i 

All other parts of the animal which blood does not flow through is regarded as 
pure such as the hair and feathers that have separated from the animal, including 
the hems, hoofs and bones that contain no fatty grease. However, the nerves are 
impure according to the soundest view. 

j dLitf i dLil 


1 Thevord tanned or tanning is to make an animal's skin into leather by treating it with 
clericals. A tanner is the word used for a person who does this. (Oxford dictionary). 

2 ATrmidhi, the Book of Purification (The Tanned Hide of a Dead Animal) 1728. 
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Also, the skin that contains the musk is pure including the musk itself and it is 
permissible to eat This musk (or perfume) is found in the body of a deer, gazelle, 
and antelope . 1 The author added the permissibility of eating the musk because 
there are many things which are regarded as pure, but they are not permitted to 
eat such as soil. So he clarified the verdict in regards to eating the musk. 




Civet is deemed pure. Civet is a strong smelling yellow substance secreted by a 
civet cat and is used in the making of perfume. This substance, which is foam or 
froth, is taken from a pouch under the tails of male and female civet cats. A civet 
cat is a small spotted and stripped carnivorous mammal found in Asia and Africa. 
Civet has a very strong smell and its scent is similar to musk, but has a more 
smoky, sweaty aroma. It is permitted for one to pray whilst he is perfumed in it 
for the reason that it has undergone transformation into an aroma. This is similar 
to the musk found in a gazelle. And something that has undergone 
transformation is regarded pure . 2 



1 Language of Jurisprudence, Maraky al-Falah 103. 
1 Maraky al-Falah 103. 
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The Chapter of Prayer 

Linguistically, prayer means supplication, and according to Sacred law, it is 
specific words and actions that begin with an opening takbir (Allahu akbar] and 
end with finishing salams. 

• Jabir related that the Prophet ((God bless him and grant him peace)) said [The 
link between a Muslim and disbelief is the neglect of prayer] Muslim. 

• Buraydah, Allah be pleased with him, related that the Prophet ((God bless him 
and grant him peace)) said [The bond between us that separates us from the rest 
of human kind is prayer. Whoever neglects it will become a disbeliever] Ahmad 
and Nasai. 

On the basis of these hadith and others, Imam Ahmad Ibn Hanbal held that 
whoever intentionally neglects prayer will become a disbeliever. Whereas Imam 
Shafi‘i held, such a person is to be given the death penalty, whilst he is still 
regarded as a believer. Abu Hanifa held, that such a person is jailed indefinitely 
or until he repents making up the prayers. 


'xyrj I’Js' 

Conditions That Obligate Prayer 

jit] JpyJLj 

The conditions that render prayer obligatory are three; 

Islam, maturity and sanity. A disbeliever is not subject to prayer and neither is a 
child until they mature. 

Y -Lj yt . n . 1 u jjx j ^ 

One is to order his children to pray at the age of seven, and hit them to pray at 
the age of ten for neglecting prayer, with the hand not with the stick. The Prophet 
(God bless him and grant him peace) said, “Order your children to pray at the age 
of seven, and discipline them at the age of ten, and separate their bedding 
(regarding their sleeping area}.” 1 Note: hitting in this context does not mean to 
injure or to inflict physical pain; rather it means to use sensible and reasonable 
discipline. The Prophet ((God bless him and grant him peace)) forbade the hitting 
of the face and Allah said about the Prophet [You have not been sent except as a 
mercy unto mankind]. 


Abu Dawud 495. 
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The Reason That Obligates Prayer 

O-J j 

The reasons that obligate the five daily prayers are its times, i.e. when the time of 
prayer arrives, one is obligated to pray. And it is necessary to perform prayer at 
the beginning of the prayer time which is allocated for the prayer. Note: the term 
wajib muwassa* means that the Law Maker has allocated an extended time to 
perform an obligation; and that such time is sufficient to perform the required act 
and others acts of the same kind alongside it. For example, the time for the dhuhr 
prayer is an extended time which fits both the dhuhr prayer as well as the 
performance of other prayers alongside it. It is therefore necessary to perform the 
prayer, such as dhuhr at the beginning of this time period. Furthermore, if the time 
becomes limited or restricted, then it means that the time is only sufficient 
enough for the act itself and no other. This is known as wajib mudayyiq. Thus, 
should one delay his prayer right until the end of the prayer time, such that it is 
just enough time for the prayer itself, one is required to offer the obligation 
immediately. 1 

jill ol jJLuJl oli j\ 

The Times Of The Obligatory Prayers 

JJ y Cij : ol» j 

The times are five; 

1/ The dawn prayer \fajr) begins at true dawn and ends just before sunrise. True 
dawn is when the sky around the horizon begins to increase in light, before this, a 
dim light sometimes appears overhead for several minutes, followed by the 
darkness, and this is termed the deception dawn. 

jltJl Jt ^ ^ Jk jyn J! Jljj y ^Ul oi jj 


2/ The time for the noon prayer [dhuhr] begins after the suns zenith at midday and 
ends when the shadow of all things upright becomes, i) twice as long or, ii) equal 
to the object, with an allowance made for the original shadow at noon. 2 Imam al- 
Tahawi opted with the second ruling and it is the saying of the two companions 
Imam Muhammad and Imam Abu Yusuf including the majority of the fuqaha 


1 Usui al-Fiqh, Wahbi az-Zuhayli vol, 1/57 | Maraky al-Falah 105. 

2 Note: the original shadow at noon is the measure of the shadow as it stood when the sun was 
at its peak. Therefore, an addition of the original shadow of that object at noon time is to be 
taken into account, 'this means that it is the double shadow plus the original shadow at noon 
according to Abu Hanifa; whereas according to the two companions, it is the equal shadow plus 
its original shadow' at noon. 
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such as Imam Malik, Shafi'i and Ahmad Ibn Hanbal. Abu Hanifa opted with the 
former ruling (i.e. double) and it is the ruling that is the most correct and which 
the majority of Hanafi scholars have upheld. Note; there is no dispute concerning the 
beginning of the dhuhr prayer ; rather\ it is about its end. Therefore, the dhuhr time begins 
when the sun moves from its meridian. There is no dispute regarding this. According to the two 
companions , it ends when the shadow of an object is equal to itself, after which the l asr time 
enters. According to Abu Hanifa, dhuhr ends when the shadow of an object is double itself, 
after which (he ‘asr enters. 

The reason Abu Hanifa’s view is maintained as the most correct, is due to 
caution; because according to the narration of Asad from Abu Hanifa, if the time 
of dhuhr expires when the shadow of things becomes equal to itself, then *asr does 
not arrive until the shadow becomes twice as long. There is therefore a period in 
between which is disused. It is therefore cautionary to pray the dhuhr before the 
shadow becomes equal to the object and offer the « asr after the shadow has 
become twice as long as the object. This will ensure that both prayers are offered 
within their timings with certainty. This is also the view in al-Mabsut. 1 

The two companions, Abu Yusuf and Muhammad used as their proof, the 
imamah of Jibril (Allah’s peace and blessing upon him) where he led the *asr 
prayer on the first day at this time. The hadith is as follows: Ibn Abbas reported 
the Apostle of God as saying [Jibril led me at the House (i.e. ka‘bah) twice. He 
prayed the noon prayer with me on the first day when the sun had passed the 
meridian, and prayed the afternoon prayer with me when the shadow of all things 
was equal to itself. On the second day, he prayed the noon prayer with me when the 
shadow was equal to itself, and prayed the afternoon prayer when the shadow of 
all things was double itself. Then he (Jibril) said: Between these times is time for 
yourself and your nation]. 2 

Abu Hanifa used as his proof (for the double shadow), the hadith of the Prophet 
[In very hot weather delay the dhuhr prayer until it becomes (a little) cooler 
because the severity of heat is from the raging of the Hell-fire]. 3 4 Abu Hanifa used 
this hadith to show that there is no coolness when the shadow of a thing is equal 
to its size especially in the Hijaz area. He also used the last part of the hadith of 
Jibril above saying that because Jibril led the dhuhr prayer when the shadow of 
things was equal to itself is a proof that it is the time of dhuhr and not ‘asr. And it is 
about this point wherein the dispute lays. 1 

Jill C-IJJ 


1 Al-Ikhtiyar 57 | Maraky al Falah 106. 

2 Abu Dawud 393 | At-Tirmidhi 139 | Darqutani 1/168. 'Phis hadith has been deemed sound 
by Ibn Khuzayma, Ibn Habban and aJ-Hakim in his Mustadrak 1/193. [Maraky al-Falah 106). 

3 Bukhari 536. 

4 Al-Hidayah 83. 
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3/ The time of the mid-afternoon prayer (*asi) begins when the shadow begins to 
increase on the object it has doubled or equalled, until sunset; meaning, the mid¬ 
afternoon prayer begins at the end of the noon prayer and ends at sunset. 

* cr^ 1 J! yA 

4/ The sunset prayer (magkrib) begins when the sun has completely set and ends 
when the dominant glow of red from the horizon has disappeared, and the fatwa 
is in accordance with this. This is the view of Abu Hanifa and the saying of Ibn 
Umar (Allah be pleased with him) who mentioned (The red horizon). 1 Likewise, it 
is related from some of the great Companions. One should bear in mind that the 
red colour of the horizon after sunset lasts for some time, thereafter the white 
colour of the horizon appears. It is about these colours that scholars have differed. 
The book al-Ikhtiyar another Hanafi text states that it is the white colour that 
determines the end of the sunset prayer and the commencement of the nightfall 
prayer, since it was the way of Abu Bakr, A’ishah and Mu’adth (may Allah be 
pleased with them all). Al-ShafTi said that it is up to the time in which three 
rak‘ahs can be performed, because angel Jibril (God’s peace and blessing be upon 
him) led the prayer on both days at the same time. However, the Hanafi Madhhab 
relies on the words of the Prophet ((God bless him and grant him peace)) [The 
first timing for maghrib is when the sun sets, while the last timing is until the 
disappearance of the evening glow]. 2 

5/ The time of the nightfall prayer ('isha) and witr prayer begin when the red 
colour of the horizon disappears from the sky, and ends a little time before true 
dawn, according to Abu Hanifa. The Prophet ((God bless him and grant him 
peace)) said (Verily, Allah has increased upon you, a prayer, and verily it is the 
witr prayer. So pray it between the nightfall prayer (*isha) until the rise of dawn]. 3 

The witr prayer is not to be performed before the ‘isha prayer due to the 
sequential order, which is wajib. 1£ the time of the ‘isha prayer does not arrive then 
it is not compulsory to perform them (i.e. the ‘isha and witr). In some countries 
such as Antarctica, true dawn appears before the end of sunset, meaning nightfall 
does not occur; and in these areas, in these times that it occurs, the ‘isha prayer is 
not compulsory, nor is the prayer of witr because the reason that renders it 
compulsory is the coming of the time; yet that did not occur, and if the reason 
does not occur then the prayers that require the time are not compulsory. 


1 AlBaihaqi 1/373. 

1 At-Tirmidhi, Al*Zayla‘i, vol, 1,230. 

3 Ibn Hajar, Adiraya 1/188. 
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Mf Joining Two Obligatory Prayers In the One Time 
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One is not to join two obligatory prayers in the one prayer time even with an 
excuse such as travel or rain, for it is not valid to advance a prayer when its time 
has not arrived, and neither is it valid to delay a prayer until the arrival of another 
unless it be at Arafah for hajj, with the condition that one performs the prayers 
with the great imam and with the condition that one is in ikram. Accordingly, the 
pilgrim is to join the noon prayer and mid-afternoon prayer together at midday 
(dhuhr% The prayer is an advanced combining. That is, when the time of dhuhr 
arrives, both prayers are offered with one adhan and two iqamas usually at Masjid 
Namira and no sunna is to be offered in between them. 

They also join the sunset and nightfall prayer in Muzdalifah. The prayer is a 
delayed joining of prayers; meaning the pilgrims are to wait until the arrival of the 
nightfall prayer and then offer both the sunset prayer and nightfall prayer with 
one adhan and one iqama. 

Jij 9 J & {j 

The sunset prayer (maghrib) is not permitted to be prayed on the road to 
Muzdalifah. It is performed in Muzdalifah. The Prophet ((God bless him and 
grant him peace)) said [The prayer is ahead of you (i.e. at Muzdalifah]. 1 

w«li j\ 

Recommended Prayer Times 

JU .^ 

It is recommended for a man to pray the fajr at the glow of dawn, i.e. when the 
sky brightens. The Prophet ((Peace be upon him)) said [Perform the morning 
prayer at the shinning (time of dawn), as your reward will be greater]. 2 The reason 
the reward will be greater at the glowing time of dawn, is because the gathering is 
larger, though when it is still dark, the gathering is less; and that which is offered 
in a larger group is superior. Additionally, Anas reported the Prophet ((God bless 
him and grant him peace)) saying [Whoever prays the fajr in a group, and then 
sits and remembers Allah until the rising of the sun after which he offers two 
rak'ahs, then it will be for him a reward like that of a complete hajj and complete 
umrah]. 3 With respect to a woman, its performance early when the dawn has not yet become 
bright is recommended. 


1 Bukhari 1669. 

2 Narrated by the five. 

3 At-Tirmidhi, the Book of Prayer 586. Maraky ai-Falah 108. 
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In summer (or hot conditions) it is recommended to delay the noon prayer until it 
becomes cooler. Though in winter time (or cool conditions) it is recommended to 
pray it early unless it is overcast in which case it is better to delay, in order to be 
certain the time has arrived. The Prophet ((God bless him and grant him peace)) 
said [In very hot weather, delay the noon prayer, till it becomes (a little) cooler, 
because the severity of the heat is from the raging of hellfire]. 1 With respect to 
offering prayer in cool conditions [The Prophet would offer the noon prayer 
earlier if it was very cold]. 2 

^ U jo^tj j 

It is recommended to delay the afternoon prayer [ Vzsr] in winter and summer, but 
not to the extent that the sun (changes and) becomes pale in colour. The Prophet 
((God bless him and give him peace)) [Would delay the afternoon prayer as long 
as the sun was still clear white]. 3 The Prophet ((God bless him and grant him 
peace)) said [The following is the prayer of the hypocrite, he waits until the sun is 
between the horns of Satan, then he gets up and observes four rak'ahs and does 
not remember Allah except a little]. 4 

During overcast conditions it is recommended to perform the afternoon prayer 
earlier in order to avoid the period which is disliked to perform prayer in. The 
Prophet ((God bless him and grant him peace)) stated [Observe prayer earlier on a 
cloudy day, for one who misses the afternoon prayer has destroyed all his work]. 5 

V p?* f ji J 

It is recommended to offer the sunset prayer (maghrib) early in winter and 
summer, to the extent that between the adhan and iqama should be the time 
equivalent to reciting three verses of Quran, except in overcast conditions, where 
it is better to delay to be sure it has arrived. The Prophet ((God bless him and 
grant him peace)) said [My nation will never cease to follow their natural 
behaviour, so long as they do not delay the sunset prayer till the stars appear in a 
large number]. 6 

<JL>ou j c JL ? 


1 Bukhari 536. 

2 Bukhari 906. 

3 Abu Dawud 408. 

4 Narrated by the group. 

^ Ahmad and Ibn Majah 694. 

6 Ibn Majah 689. 
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It is recommended to delay the nightfall prayer (ftfcz) until the first third of the 
night The Prophet ((God bless him and grant him peace)) said [Would it not be a 
burden upon my nation, I would have delayed the ‘isha to a third of the night or 
half]. 1 However, during overcast conditions, it is preferable to perform the 4 isha 
prayer earlier due to the minimal gathering present based on anticipated rain or 
hail. 

oUiVb jsj ^ J-B J! yjb j 

It is recommended to delay the witr prayer to the end of the night if one is certain 
he will be alert; meaning if one is sure that he will awaken from sleep and perform 
the witr before fajr , then this is preferred. The Prophet ((God bless him and grant 
him peace)) said [Whoever fears that they will not rise (for tahajjud prayer) at the 
end of the night, then he should pray witr at the beginning of the night and 
whoever intends to rise at the end of the night, then he should perform it at the 
end (of the night)]. 2 






The Prohibited And Disliked Prayer Times 
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There are three times during which it is not valid to perform obligatory and 
necessary prayers that were due upon a person prior to these times. For example: 
fajr becomes a debt upon a person prior to the sun rising. Therefore, if the fajr 
prayer is delayed until the time when the sun begins to rise, it becomes invalid to 
perform it at such time until it has completely risen. In addition, examples of 
necessary prayers are vowed prayers, the prayer of tawaf, or a ruined voluntary 
prayer. 

^ J! -UP 


The times are: 

1/ the rising of the sun until it completely rises to the height of a spears length. 
Hence, the fajr is not valid for a person performing it whilst the sun is rising. 


J j'j -Up j 


2/ when the sun is at its midday zenith (that is, its peak) prayer is not valid based 
on the hadith of Uqbah which is mentioned in the next point. 

uijlU j\yue\ -Upj 


1 At-Tirmidhi 167 and Ibn Majah 691. 

2 Muslim 755. 
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3/ when the sun draws near to setting until it sets (that is, from when it changes 
colour and its rays appear weak and pale until it sets). 

Uqbah Ibn Amir said [There were three times at which the Apostle of Allah used 
to forbid us to pray or bury our dead. When the sun begins to rise until it has 
completely risen, when the sun is at its height at midday till it passes the 
meridian, and when the sun draws near to setting till it sets]. 1 * 

Al-Ikhtiyar states that: i) prayer, ii) the prostration of Quranic recital and iii) the 
funeral prayer are not valid at the time when the sun is rising and when it is at its 
peak and when it is close to setting except the ‘asr prayer which is performed when 
it is setting. The reason this is the case with respect to the ‘asr is due to the words 
of the Prophet ((God bless him and grant him peace)) [Whoever offered a rak‘ah 
of the ‘asr prayer before the sun sets, then indeed he has caught it|. 3 Al-Hidayah 
also mentions that a severe warning is issued with respect to the <asr prayer in a 
tradition recorded by Imam Malik in which the time close to sunset has been 
described as one where “The sun is between the hams of Satan . M Hence, offering the 
prayer at this time is offensive, though the obligation is lifted. This is not the case at 
sunrise or at the time of the sun's zenith, for the prayer is not valid in these times. Imam 
ShafVi maintains that the prayer is not nullified. 3 Maraky al-Falah states that if one 
is engaged in the dawn prayer and the sun rises, the prayer is void. 


4Jkl Xjp f jjl *j\ SJbwJ O *>1 KA l^-J J U *bl 


It is however permissible to perform that which becomes obligatory in that time, 
though is disliked, such as a funeral prayer that occurred in that time or a 
prostration verse that was recited in that particular time, not before it. 4 5 Likewise, 
it is permissible to offer the ‘asr prayer of that day at the time of sunset, even 
though it is disliked. However, one is not permitted to offer the 'asr of the previous 
day in that particular time/* 

sjl fa Jl JjSjj jjJdlS U jl S / iliUt I4J 0 jSi tfaJl I j 


During these three times, it is prohibitively disliked [makruh tahriman] for a person 
to perform voluntary prayer, even if there is a reason for it, such as a vowed 
prayer, the prayer of tawaf, the prayer of wudu or the prayer of greeting the 
mosque (tahiyyah). 

Jbuj j a JS\j -by 


1 Abu Dawud 3186. 

1 Bukhari 579 and Muslim, 608 [AUkhtiyar 61). 

3 Al*Hidayah 89. 

4 This means that if a person recites one of the verses of prostration in the forbidden time, then 
it is valid if one performs its prostration in that time. If however, a person recites the verses of 
prostration before the forbidden time i.c., in a permissible time and docs not observe the 
prostration, and instead waits until the forbidden time enters, he is not permitted to observe it. 

5 Usui al-Fiqh*Muhammad al-Khudari. 
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When the dawn time arrives, it is disliked to offer voluntary prayer with the 
exception of its sunna (meaning when fajr time arrives, one is only to pray the 
sunna of the fajr and to offer more is disliked). It is also disliked to offer voluntary 
prayer after the dawn prayer. 


-boj 


It is disliked to offer voluntary prayer after the ‘asr prayer even if the sun has not 
yet changed colour. This is due to the hadith that the Prophet ((God bless him 
and grant him peace)) said [There is no prayer after the prayer of *asr until the sun 
sets, and there is no prayer after the fajr until the sun rises). 1 


W f .J-Aj 

It is disliked to offer voluntary prayer before the sunset prayer (maghrib). The 
Prophet ((God bless him and grant him peace)) said [Between the two calls is a 
prayer if one desires, except the maghrib). 2 3 

It is disliked to perform voluntary prayer at the time the imam emerges to 
conduct the Friday sermon until he has completed the prayer. It is disliked on the 
basis that to listen to the imam is obligatory and to instruct good whilst the imam 
is conducting the sermon is not lawful. 1 The Prophet ((God bless him and give 
him peace)) said ((If you said to your companion ‘quiet’ and the imam is giving 
the sermon, then you have indeed commit an evil act)). 4 This rule applies even if it 
is the sermon of Eid, hajj, marriage, upon the conclusion of completing the 
Quran, the lunar eclipse and when seeking rain. 5 

Some may argue that there was an incident at the time of the Prophet concerning 
Sulayk al-Ghatafani which is as follows; Once, while the Messenger was sitting on 
the pulpit waiting to begin the sermon, a companion named Sulayk Ibn Hudba al- 
Ghatafani entered the masjid in his torn clothing. The Messenger after seeing his 
poverty stricken state, ordered him to stand and pray. He did this so that the 
other Companions could also observe his condition. The Messenger remained 
silent until he had finished his prayer; then after seeing that the other 
Companions had noticed him, he encouraged them to contribute to him, which 
they did with open hearts. It is clearly evident that this was a special circumstance 
and cannot be generally applicable as it was issued only once to this particular 
Companion. 


1 Bukhari 581. 

2 

Tab a rani in his Awsat 8/179. 

3 Maraky al-Falah 114, pt 3. 

4 Bukhari 394. 

* Maraky al-Falah 114. 
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Another point to bear in mind is, the two rak‘ahs of entering the mosque are to be 
offered immediately upon entering the masjid, prior to sitting down. Though, it is 
clear in some of the narrations that Sulayk had sat down upon his arrival. One 
narration states that; Sulayk sat down without praying, and the Messenger asked 
him if he had performed two rak‘ahs? He replied that he had not, so the 
Messenger ordered him to stand and perform two rak‘ahs. This confirms that he 
was ordered to stand up and pray to reveal his condition to the other 
Companions. 1 


JL>«—ll tj XP j 

It is disliked to offer voluntary prayer at the time of iqama except the sunna of the 
dawn prayer; provided one is certain he will not miss the group prayer. The basis 
for this is that it is one of the most emphasised sunan and because it yields great 
rewards as the Prophet ((God bless him and grant him peace)) said [The rak'ahs of 
fajr are better than the world and what it contains]. 2 He also said (Pray the rak'ahs 
of dawn, even if you are trampled on (or driven away) by horses]. 3 If however, a 
person will miss the fajr due to the sunna, then he is to join the imam and 
relinquish the sunna. It is disliked to offer voluntary prayer before the Eid prayer 
even if it is offered at home and likewise it is disliked after Eid prayer in the 
mosque because at this time, one is to embrace his brothers. 

j <j Jyj 

When combining the prayers in Arafah and Muzdalifah, it is disliked to perform 
voluntary prayer between them, not even with the sunna of the dhuhr or the sunna 
of maghriby because the Prophet ((God bless him and grant him peace)) [Would not 
observe voluntary prayers between them]. 4 

It is disliked for a person to offer voluntary prayer when there is minimal time left 
to perform the obligatory one because one may miss the obligatory prayer from 
its designated time. 

It is disliked to offer prayer when holding back the need to urinate or defecate. 
Whoever performs prayer resisting the urge of such things, then one’s 
concentration will not be complete and it will preoccupy one’s mind and attention 
and is therefore disliked. 


1 Bukhari, 930. 

2 Muslim, 725. 

3 Abu Dawud, 1253. 

4 Ibn Shaybah in his Musnad, 3/388. 
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Prayer is disliked in the presence of food which one desires and craves for. In 
addition, anything which distracts one’s mind and reduces concentration in 
prayer is disliked A’ishah reported that the Prophet said (No prayer can be 
(rightly said) when the food is there before the worshipper, or when he is 
prompted by the call of nature]. 1 

The Chapter Of Adhan 

Linguistically, adhan means to inform. Though according to the Sacred Law, it is 
to carry out and notify people about the entrance of the time of prayer with 
specific sayings. The adhan became part of Islamic law in the 1“ Year of Hijra. 
Though, some held it was the second. Before the introduction of adhan , the people 
would be informed of the entrance of prayer by calls in the street announcing, 
“prayer-prayer.” Thereafter, the Prophet ((God bless him and grant him peace)) 
gathered his Companions for consultation about what they could use to inform 
the Muslims about the time of prayer. One of the Companions suggested the bell, 
but the others including the Prophet ((God bless him and grant him peace)) 
disliked this for they did not want to enact what the Christians observe. And one 
of them suggested to burn a fire, but the Prophet ((God bless him and grant him 
peace)) did not want to imitate the fire worshippers and they did not end up 
agreeing on anything. Then later that night Abdullah Ibn Zaid had a dream and 
during this dream he saw a man teaching him the sayings of adhan. When he 
woke, he mentioned what had occurred to the Messenger of God ((God bless him 
and gTant him peace)) who became very pleased with this. The Prophet then 
ordered him to mention the sayings to Bilal in order that he may utter them 
aloud, and this is what Bilal did. From that time onwards, the adhan became an 
established sunna for the prescribed prayers. 

The Ruling Of The Call To Prayer (Adhan) 

And The Call To Commence (Iqama) 

dual! Ia jl c-LJaS jl etal L» jlj O* - 

The call to prayer [adhan] and the call to commence [iqama] are an emphasized 
sunna for the obligatory prayers even if one offers the prayer alone, or whether 
one is performing the current prayer or making up a missed prayer or whether 
one is a traveller or resident. In addition, it is disliked for women to call adhan or 
iqama. Abu Hanifa said that if people of a city offer the congregational prayer 
without the adhan being called for the prayer, then they have acted contrary to 


1 Muslim 660. 
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the sunna of the Prophet (God bless him and grant him peace) and have sinned. It 
is also maintained by Imam Muhammad that the adhan is wajib and that if the 
residents of a land agree to give it up we would fight them. And the common 
ground between these two rulings is that an emphasised sunna acts like a wajib 
with respect to the sin one receives for its omission. 1 The Prophet (God bless him 
and grant him peace) said [And one of you should pronounce the adhan for 
prayer when its time is due]. 2 

Moreover, it is not sunna to call the adhan for the funeral prayer, Eid prayer, 
solar eclipse prayer, rain prayer, tarawih or the rawatib sunan, and neither is it 
sunna for the witr prayer even though it is wajib to perform. 3 

With respect to woman calling the adhan and iqama, it has been related from Ibn 
Umar (God be pleased with him) that it is disliked for women to call the adhan or 
iqama, and there is no room for opinion in this judgement. Thus, he surely heard 
this from the Prophet (God bless him and grant him peace) and he made clear, 
that a woman's situation is based on her being discreet and that their raised voices 
is a temptation and that the iqama is predominantly made with a raised voice. 

The Sayings Of The Adhan And Iqama 

j y Vj .dilijl jSsij 

The person announcing the adhan Is to recite AUahu akbar* four times at the start 
and twice at the end, and likewise he is to recite the remainder of the sayings 
twice. There is no repetition [tatji] in the two shahada’s, which is to pronounce 
the shahada’s twice in a silent tone and then call them aloud for Bilal ((God be 
pleased with him)) did not observe this practice. 4 However, the Maliki and Shaffi 
view is that it is sunna to utter the two shahada’s in a low tone that is heard by the 
people before calling them aloud. 


The iqama is like the adhan with respect to its words. 

y> Jli ■ JOoj y ^y* jo*- Jcaj Juyj 

During the adhan for the dawn prayer after the caller recites 'come to success,' he is 
to add the words 'prayer is better than sleep 9 twice. And after uttering 'come to success' 
in the iqama, he is to add the words Vie prayer is commencing, the prayer is 
commencing / This is what the angel descending from the sky did, and this is well 
known. 


1 Al-Ikhtiyar 64. 

2 Bukhari 628. 

3 Kitab al-Fiqh ‘Ala Madhahib al-Arba‘a vol.l, 283. 

4 Maraky al-Falah 118. 
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Recommended Actions For The Caller 
jfk'yi J jlii jUlb N J V J ^wj jlSS/l J 

It is recommended for the caller to pronounce the adhan without haste by taking a 
short pause between every two words, and to utter the iqama speedily. It is not 
permitted to call the adhan in Persian or any other language except Arabic, even 
if it is known and evident that it is the adhan . 

cAijtj aImJL ULp U-Lu? ji s 

It is recommended that the caller be righteous since he is like a trustee of the 
religion, and that he have knowledge in the sunan of adhan, and knowledge of the 
prayer times. 

L—*j ^ jlj 4 b51 j aJLaJI Py~0 j) 


£^Li5b IjjIwJ 

It is recommended that the caller be in a state of ablution and that he face the 
direction of prayer except if he is riding. It is recommended that he place his 
fingers in his ears and turn his head (not the chest or feet) to the right when 
saying ‘come to prayer * and to the left when saying ‘come to success. ’ This is what the 
Prophet ((God bless him and grant him peace)) ordered Bilal to do. 

* 

yP J 

In addition, it is recommended to revolve (or turn in a circular fashion) within the 
minaret as one is calling the adhan so people in every direction can hear the 
adhan. 

CJolpl jA 

It is recommended to allocate a sufficient amount of time between the adhan and 
iqama that allows the regular people to attend the congregation, taking into 
consideration the recommended time to pray in. The Prophet ((God bless him 
and grant him peace)) said to Bilal [Make room between the adhan and iqama so 
that the one making ablution finishes his need and the one eating finishes his 
meal]. 1 

I Jlwj *}y& j sZj\ jh->- jl ijl../a> obi yi jSi 




1 At-Tirmidhi, the Book of Prayer, 195,143. 
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With regards to the sunset prayer (magkrih), the caller is to separate between the 
adhan and iqama the amount of time it takes to recite three short verses or the 
time it takes to walk three steps and he is to repeat some of the sayings after the 
adhan, such as ‘prayer,prayer, 0 worshippers, 'or "rise to prayer .' 

U 

That Which Is Disliked In The Adhan And Iqama 

It is disliked to melodise the adhan, i.e. to sing the call in a way that changes the 
words or to commit mistakes in the expressions. It is disliked for the caller to be 
in a state of minor impurity when announcing the adhan and iqama. Though if one 
does so, it is valid. 

-tplij c t elV «► j i ^ v jlil j 

It is disliked if the announcer of adhan is, i) in a state of major ritual impurity 
(janaba), ii) a boy who has not yet acquired intellect, iii) insane or under the 
influence of alcohol, iv) a female or v) an immoral person. And it is disliked for 
adhan to be called whilst sitting. 

j aJsIpI oli)/l J j jliS/l J^A>- J j 

It is disliked for the caller to speak during the adhan and the iqama even if it was 
for returning salam. And if he does so during the adhan, it is recommended to 
repeat it, though not the iqama. 


jJX 1! <j fjJ All jU j£jJ 


It is disliked to call adhan and iqama for the noon prayer (dhuhr) on Friday in the 
city. This means, people in the city who have missed the Friday assembly prayer 
with the imam, are not to call the adhan and iqama for the dhuhr prayer, 
regardless if one has missed the prayer due to a reason or not and regardless if 
one is performing the prayer in a group or not. Also, this dislike is specifically 
targeted at city locations where the Friday prayer is held, because the village 
dwellers who live outside the city are not required to attend the Friday prayer 
according to the Hanafi Madhhab which means it is not disliked for these people 
to call adhan and iqama in their area and pray dhuhr, because for them it is the 
prescribed prayer of that time. 
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Calling The Adhan And lqama For Missed Prayers 

p-*ij <CjU 1) j 

The one who misses a prayer is to announce the adhan and the iqama prior to the 
makeup of that prayer, as the Prophet ordered Bilal to do when he and the group 
missed the fajr prayer after resting on the way back from Khaybar. 1 

♦UoiJl jJ*\ jj jjl J jlity dj* £Ji oJ>j .cJljiJl JjSl \jSj 

Equally, when one has missed a number of prayers, he is to call the adhan for the 
first and make the iqama. However, after calling the adhan and iqama for the first 
of the missed prayers, it is disliked If a person abandons the iqama in the 
remainder of the prayers, though not the adhan, this is provided that the missed 
prayers are being performed in the same sitting. Meaning, if one called adhan and 
iqama in the first prayer, and then did not call adhan for the rest of the prayers, it 
is approved, but if one abandoned the iqama for the rest of the prayers, it is 
disliked. Though to conform fully, one should call the adhan and iqama for all of 
the prayers as the Prophet performed. When the non-believers kept the Prophet 
((God bless him and grant him peace)) engaged in the battle of Khandak (Trench) 
and he missed four prayers as a result, namely the dhuhr, ‘asr, maghrib, and ‘isha. 
He prayed them in order and ordered Bilal (God be pleased with them) to make 
adhan and iqama for every prayer. 2 

What The Listener Of The Adhan Should Say 

<J j* -tip (<u1 L*) jl (oj jj c-J-A-u?) Jlij jj JS j>-j o o > bj_j 

If one hears the adhan being announced according to the sunna, in that there are 
no mistakes or singing etc, he is to cease his actions and is to utter the same words 
as the caller, though when he hears the words, 'come to prayer 9 and 'come to success ; ’ 
he is to say, 'there is no power or strength except with Allah. 9 And in the adhan at dawn, 
after the caller says, 'prayer is better than sleep/ one is to say, 'you have spoken the truth 
and have done good 9 or 'whatever Allah wills. 9 

<JLm» J>\ Ll„* w>T w»j jJL bo 

.aJ-U-j ^jJl bUU« 


1 Muwattah of Malik 1/14. 

2 At-Tirmidhi 179, an-Nasai 661. 
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Upon this, one is to supplicate and say, u O Allah, Lord of this comprehensive 
invitation and enduring prayer, grant Muhammad a place near to You, an 
excellence and exalted degree and bestow on him the praiseworthy station that 
You have promised him.” 

Conditions Of The Prayer And Its Pillars 

s_ii 

That Which Is Required For The Validity Of Prayer 

yJLp J A* mm* ^jA Owl] 

In order for prayer to be valid the following twenty-seven conditions must be satisfied; 

y+ s j^>" ja*** jf' jL£ii j jtS\j J—4-1 c ^a 

J* HrMj Jh 


Purification from the state of minor and major impurity. In addition, purity of 
one’s body, clothes, and place of prayer from filth which is not excusable is a 
necessary condition. It has been described earlier that the amount less than that 
of a dirham is excused for heavy filth; and for light filth, it is less than one quarter 
of the clothes; and the area where the feet, hands, knees and forehead are placed 
must also be pure, for if there is filth, the prayer is not valid. This is most correct 
opinion as held by Abu Hanifa. 

JA U^iaj jJij *Vj lj 

Clothing one’s nakedness and concealing the nakedness from view on all sides is 
conditional for the validity of prayer, and it is of no harm if one’s nakedness can 
be seen by himself or others from the opening of the neck of the clothes or from 
below. 




It is conditional to face the direction of prayer [qibla]. Accordingly, the one living 
in Makkah who can see the ka‘bah is required to face it directly. Whereas the one 
who cannot see the ka‘bah must face its direction (i.e. its location) even if he is in 
Makkah, and this is the most correct view. With respect to the diagram below, the 
person seen to the far right is legally regarded as facing the qibla, while the person 
in the middle is truly facing it. 
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The arrival of the time of prayer is conditional for the validity of prayer and one 
must be certain its time has arrived; consequently, if one prays and is not certain 
if the time of prayer has arrived, the prayer is null and void even if the prayer 
time had arrived . 1 

To form an intention is conditional. This consists of having a firm resolve in one’s 
mind in order to distinguish one act of worship from another. 

j>%z, 

To say the opening Allahu akbar without separating it from one’s intention is 
conditional for the prayer to be correct. Note: a person may make his intention at 
the opening Allahu akbar; or one may make his intention and then say the 
opening Allahu akbar without a long gap between them. Both are valid according 
to the Hanafi Madhhab. 

The second part of the conditions that validates the opening Allahu akbar is; one 
must utter the opening Allahu akbar while standing before bending for the bow 
[ruku\ It is stated in the book al-Burhan: If a person attends the prayer and finds 
the imam bowing and this person first bends his back and then offers the takbir, if 
he was closer to standing; then his entry into the prayer is valid. 

The third part of the conditions that validates the opening Allahu akbar is; one 
must not delay the intention from the opening AUahu akbar . 

jw.SH Jp 


1 Maraky afFalah 125. 
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The fourth part of the conditions that validates the opening Allahu akbar is; one 
must utter the opening Allahu akbar to the degree that he can hear himself 
according to the correct view. 

^JuAgJJ 

The fifth part of the conditions that validates the opening Allahu akbar is; the 
follower must intend being linked with his imam. 

Jij 

The sixth part of the conditions that validates the opening Allahu akbar is; one 
must specify the obligatory prayer being offered. This means, if one wishes to 
pray an obligatory prayer, such as the dhuhr or Vur prayer, then he must intend 
that particular obligatory prayer, such as intending to pray the dhuhr for example. 
This applies even if the prayer is current or a missed prayer. It is not sufficient to 
intend an obligatory prayer without specifying which one. Additionally, this 
specification is conditional at the commencement, such that if a person intends a 
specific obligatory prayer and then commences it and thereafter forgets and 
completes the prayer under the assumption that it is a voluntary one, then it 
counts as the obligatory prayer and he is thereby relieved of that obligation . 1 


The seventh part of the conditions that validates the opening Allahu akbar is: one 
must specifically intend which wajib prayer he is praying, such as the witr prayer, 
the rak‘ahs of tawaf and a voluntary prayer that was ruined in the past. 

It is not a condition to specify the intention for voluntary prayer even if it is the 
sunna of the dawn prayer. 

Jiill JJC. ^5 flail! J 

It is conditional and one of the pillars to stand in all the obligatory prayers, 
though not for voluntary prayer. 

'JjSj J ij jij 

It is obligatory to recite at least one verse of Quran in two rak‘ahs of the 
obligatory prayer, as held by Abu Hanifa, though Imams Muhammad and Abu 
Yusuf held that the minimum is three verses. Allah said [Read of the Quran, as 
much as may be easy for you ). 2 This verse commands that some portion of the 
Quran be recited during the prayer. It does not confine the obligation to surah al- 
Fatiha, but rather indicates that any portion of the Quran can be recited to meet 
the obligation. Abu Yusuf and Muhammad said that to memorise the bare 


Maraky al-Falah 128. 
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minimum {of what is required for prayer) is individually obligatory \fard Wr] and the 
memorisation of the Fatiha and a surah is wajib upon all Muslims and the 
memorisation of the entire Quran is a communal obligation \fard kifaya\. ] 

It is obligatory to recite Quran in all the rak‘ahs of voluntary prayer and in all the 
rak‘ahs of the witr prayer. 

There are no specific verses in the Quran that one must recite in order for the 
prayer to be valid. One may therefore recite any verse from the Quran, and the 
prayer is valid. Though it has previously been stated that the Fatiha is wajib to 
recite. 

J? ^>11 \jij N j 

The person following the imam in prayer must not recite Quran; rather he must 
listen and remain silent whether the imam is reading aloud or silently. Allah said 
((When the Quran is read, listen to it with attention and remain silent )). 1 2 The 
Prophet (God bless him and grant him peace) said [The imams recitation is 
sufficient for you, (whether he is reciting) aloud or silently ]. 3 Also, Abu Hanifa 
and his companions as well as Imam Malik and Imam Ahmad Ibn Hanbal agreed 
that the prayer is valid for a follower who does not recite anything behind the 
imam. Also, the Prophet (God bless him and grant him peace) said [Whoever has 
an imam, the recitation of the imam is recitation for the (follower )). 4 

Imam Muhammad said in a hadith: Isra'il informed us, Musa Ibn Abi A’ishah 
narrated to me from Abdullah Ibn Shadda Ibn Had who said. The Messenger of 
Allah led the 4 asr prayer and a man recited behind him, so the man next to him 
nudged him. When he had prayed he said, “Why did you nudge me?” He replied, 
“The Messenger of Allah was leading you, so I loathe that you should recite 
behind him.” Hearing this, the Prophet said, “Whoever prays with an imam, then 
the imams recitation suffices for him .” 5 Another narration states: Malik informed 
us: Nafi* narrated to us from Ibn Umar that when asked, “Should anyone read 
with the imam?” He would say, “When one of you prays with the imam, the 
recitation of the imam is sufficient for him,” and Ibn Umar never used to read 
with the imam . 6 


1 Maraky al-Falah 129. 

2 Al-Araf 204 

3 Darqutani in his Sunan 1/331. 

4 Ibn Majah &50. 

5 Muwattah Imam Muhammad 125. 

b Muwattah Imam Muhammad 112. 
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And if the follower behind the imam does recite Quran, whether it is the Fatiha 
or another surah, it is prohibitively disliked because there is prohibition on the 
matter. The Prophet ((God bless him and grant him peace)) said |Noone from 
you should read anything from the Quran, if it were being recited aloud ]. 1 And 
the verse from the Quran and hadith that have passed previously are sufficient 
proof. 

aJlp l* Jlj 


It is obligatory to prostrate on something which the forehead can completely 
stabilise; prostration is not permitted on things such as snow, hay, or rice in which 
the head cannot stabilise or settle. 


Oj <»y j\aaS j 


Prostration is permitted on the palm of the hand of the one praying and on the 
edge of his clothes provided the place where the hand or clothes are placed is 
pure. Note: if one performs prostration on the edge of his clothes or palm of his 
hand without a reason, it is disliked. This dislike also applies to one who performs 
prostration on the wrapping of his turban without a reason. If however, the 
wrapping of the turban is completely on the scalp [without any part it touching the 
forehead\ and one prostrates on the wrapping only, then it is not valid .' 2 

jjp i—AiSn jjp jLoZiNI j J JL>w»J 

Prostration must be performed with the rigid part of the nose and forehead and it 
is not permissible to restrict the prostration to the nose only, unless there is a 
reason with respect to the forehead, such as an injury upon it. This is the view of 
the two companions of Abu Hanifa. 

^ v . a - a h 3 ^ ^ j 

In addition to the conditions that validate prostration is, one must not raise the 
level of prostration higher than the level of the feet by more than half an arm’s 
length; and if one increases over half a arms length, then the prostration is invalid 
unless there is a jam (crowd) in which case one may prostrate on the back of 
someone who is offering the same prayer. 

Jp JA £-bjJ < J 

p JLo3l y*lb 


1 Darqutani 1/320. 

1 Maraky al-Falah 131. 
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Also from the conditions that validate prostration is: one must place the hands 
and knees on the ground according to the most correct view. Note, the author 
clarified this point saying that the minimum requirement for the validity of 
prostration is the placement of one hand and one of the knees on the ground . 1 
Though this is not the perfect manner of how it is performed. Additionally, part 
of the toes of the feet must be placed on the ground during prostration, and it is 
not sufficient to place the top part of the foot on the ground during prostration. 
The Prophet ((God bless him and give him peace)) said [I have been ordered to 
prostrate on seven bones, i.e. on the forehead and the Prophet pointed towards his 
nose, hands, knees and the toes of both feet ]. 2 

Bowing must precede prostration. This is conditional for the validity of prayer 
just like recitation is to precede bowing. 

It is conditional to rise from prostration to a position close to sitting according to 
the correct view from Abu Hanifa who held, that one who is near or close to the 
position of sitting is regarded as sitting. 

,>yJl j 

To return and perform the second prostration is obligatory. The second 
prostration is obligatory like the first prostration according to scholars of Ahl as- 
Sunna waljama *a. 

It is obligatory to perform the last sitting for the time equivalent to reading the 
tashahhud according to the consensus of the scholars due to the hadith of Ibn 
Mas'ud when he taught the tashahhud to others saying [If you said this [i.e. the 
tashahhud] or performed this, then you have completed prayer, if you desire to 
rise, then rise and if you desire to remain sitting, then sit ]. 3 

0^5 jSfl o 

To delay the last sitting until one has completed all the pillars of prayer is 
conditional for the prayer's validity. Consider the following: if the one praying 
recites the last tashahhud and then remembers the omission of a prostration in 
one of the rak‘ahs, then he is to perform it and must then repeat the last sitting 
again because the prostration which was neglected is an original pillar of prayer. 


1 Maraky akFalah 131. 

2 Bukhari 812. 

3 Abu Dawud 965. 
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The pillars must be performed while one is conscious. This is conditional for the 
validity of prayer. 

J It JA UA>-j J* •jA U j 3^L*oJl <JlS 43 yufj 

In order for the prayer to be valid, it is conditional to have full knowledge of the 
procedure of prayer and all its obligatoiy characteristics, a knowledge which 
allows a person to differentiate these characteristics from the sunna 
characteristics. One must also have conviction that the prayer being offered is 
obligatory, so that he does not perform a voluntary prayer instead of an 
obligatory one; and so that he does not believe that the total of four rak‘ahs at 
dawn are all obligatory, or that the three rak'ahs at maghrib followed by the two 
sunna making five in total are all obligatory. The reason this is essential is 
because a voluntary prayer can be achieved with an obligatory intention, but not 
vice versa. 


jlSjl 

The Pillars Of Prayer 1 
jS -ill {jA jSflj 

From the conditions mentioned above, four are regarded as pillars; they are: 
j\jjia s jaaJi j uij * s*i 


1 Standing in prayer, 2- Recitation of Quran, 3- Bowing \ruku\ and 4- Prostration 
[sujud\. It has been said that the last sitting remaining the time equivalent to 
reciting the tashahhud is also a pillar of prayer. 


1 Note: It is important to understand the difference between conditions [shart] and pillars 
\mkun]. There are similarities and differences between the two. The difference between the 
two is that a pillar element is always part of the act, while the condition is external to it. 
For example: bowing is a pillar of prayer and is part of it, while ablution is a condition and 
is external to it. Another example is the one performing hajj; for one must first satisfy the 
condition of being in the state of ihram before he can proceed to one of its pillars, such as 
the standing at Arafah. 



Jail 


Conditions Of Prayer 

4.:> 1^9 jJlS J?a jS-j U a^L^aJl <j a>i-^ 3 J»JaMl^L j 


The remainder are conditions, some of which validate the entrance into prayer, 
and these are observed prior to prayer, such as purity from filth, covering one’s 
nakedness, facing qibla, the arrival of the time of prayer, intention and the 
opening takbir, while other conditions validate the continuance of the prayer, 
such as recitation of Quran whilst standing, to delay prostration until one has 
performed the bowing and to be awake and conscious. Therrfore 9 there are four pillars 
of prayer ; and anything besides this is either wajib, sunna or conditional 


Jo j j-Z-j <j 


Branches Associated With The Conditions Of Prayer 


ojlfkH Jo jJw jJJjCj U 


That Which Is Associated With The Condition Of Purity 

Prayer is permitted upon libd (which is anything that is thick and possible to be 
split into two with its length and breadth remaining, such as a wooden board or 
plank) with the upper part being pure while the part underneath is the filthy side. 1 

\mrnJ L* Cm>U jA Li? SmJ yt 

Prayer is also permitted on a clean cloth (or an item of clothing) with the upper 
part being the clean side while the inside layer (or lining) is the filthy side; this is 
provided that the inside layer is not stitched to the outer layer. An example 
includes a coat or something similar which normally has an inside lining that is 
connected to the outer layer via slight stitching on the edges, though is not 
completely stitched together. This being the case, if it is placed on the ground and 
prayed upon, the upper part being the clean side while the inside layer is the 
unclean side, then it is valid because it is like two items on top of each other. 
However, if they completely stitched together, then it is deemed as one item and 
therefore invalid. 

\ ^Jp I Oii ji~ oJj J *Ua Pj 

Prayer is also permitted on the clean side of a mat, clothes or carpet even if the 
filthy side moves when the clean side does; and this is the most correct opinion. 


Nur al-Idah 84. 


i 
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If one of the sides of a person’s turban is struck with filth during prayer, 
thereupon he throws the filthy part of the turban on the ground while the pure 
section remains on his head; the prayer is deemed valid provided the filthy part 
does not move when the clean side moves, although if it does, the prayer is 
invalid. 

<JLp olpj N j t* Jkilij 

One who has no means by which to remove the filth from his clothes, is permitted 
to pray with that filth, and no repetition of the prayer is required for the reason 
that Allah Almighty does not burden the individual except what is within his 
ability. Furthermore, it is better to pray in filthy clothes as opposed to praying 
naked. 

ij JL* \> jtmi j JUll L» 

Thai Which Is Related To The Condition Of Covering One's Nakedness 

N y*U«> <jo jj jij jU k UjU jl ULJL>* \jtj>- a Jj y> U jSU 

y jlr* 3 

Likewise, if one finds nothing to cover his nakedness, not even silk, grass or mud 
and therefore he prays naked, no repetition of the prayer is required. Though if 
one finds silk, he is required to use it under these circumstances, because the 
requirement of covering one’s nakedness is stronger than the prevention of 
wearing it in this situation. And if one finds something to cover his nakedness, 
and one fourth of it is dean, whilst three quarters are not, prayer is not permitted 
naked, and the clothes must be used. 1 If however, less than a quarter is clean, then 
one has the option of using it or performing the prayer naked. 

^ja 

Prayer in dothes that are completely filthy is more preferable than praying naked. 

J-iJl J*~jj ^rj ojyi\ b 


If a person finds anything with which he can cover part of his nakedness, then it is 
necessary to use it and cover the genitals and anus if that is all one has enough 


for. 


l 


1 Note: even if clothes belong to someone else are found, though their owner gave permission 
for their use, they must be used. If on the other hand, the owner did not give consent, then 
legally they are not permitted to be taken and prayed with. However, should one do so, the 
prayer is valid, but the person has committed a sin. [Nur al-Idah 851. 
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If a person only has enough to cover one of these parts, some scholars maintain 
that he is to cover the anus, because it is obscene in the situation of bowing and 
prostration, whereas other scholars held, he must cover the genitals because he is 
facing the qibla with the frontal area. 

jl t <Liil jpw bL* bJt*- ^jldt v-j-ki j 


It is recommended that the prayer of a naked person be offered whilst seated by 
way of indication (nodding) and stretching the legs out towards the qibla in an 
effort to cover oneself. If however, one prays standing indicating with his head 
(i.e. nodding) or he opts to bow and prostrate normally, then both are valid, 
though the first option of praying seated is best. 

Nl w Ojy. Ox .<3 Jl OifU 

\+J6j 


The private area of a man is that which is between his naval to the end of the 
knees. The Prophet ((God bless him and grant him peace)) said [The private area 
[amah ] of a male is the area between the naval to the knees]. 1 The private area of 
a slave includes more than that of a man, namely (the addition of) her stomach 
and back, and for the free woman — her whole body is a private area except her 
face, hands and feet; meaning the palms and back of the hands and the top of the 
feet and underneath is permitted to uncover. 


Oj jaJI jV* y-JskS' ^j j 


If one quarter of any limb from the private area [amah] is exposed, it prevents the 
validity of prayer. Note: the knees are part of the thighs and the ankle of a woman 
is part of her shins. The woman's ear is regarded as separate from her head and so 
are her breasts. Likewise, a man's penis is deemed a limb as well as his scrotum; 
all are regarded as individual limbs. The area between the navel and the pubic 
bone is also one limb. For example: if one quarter of a person's thigh is exposed, 
then prayer is not correct because the thigh is a limb from the private area. 

^ 4 4 . 1 . ^ 11 frLuapSfl ^JLj 3 j** b 3 jC ’ «—ibLSbVi j 1 3 

If there are a few separate portions exposed in various places of the private area 
and the sum total of these exposed places equals one quarter of the smallest limb 
which is uncovered, prayer is deemed invalid. For example: if part of the thigh, 
scrotum and lower stomach area each uncovered a small portion and the total of 
this amounts to one quarter of the smallest of these parts, in this case the scrotum, 
then prayer is not valid. If it does not equal one quarter, then the prayer remains 
sound. 


1 Al-Baihaqi, 1/222/ Al-Zayla’i, 1/123. 
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That Which Is Related To The Condition Of Facing The Oibk 
.Oil j *jjjj <iLxi I jjs- vJU- j\ ob J 'jfi- y>%* j\ <Li)l jLo*t jt- j>%p 

Whoever is unable to face the direction of prayer [qibla] due to illness or is unable 
to dismount from his animal due to old age or other factors, or because he fears 
an enemy, or a predatory animal, then the direction of prayer for him is the 
direction he is able to face and which is safe for him. 

4p_U ji ^ ^ J ^ J aJLp 

If one does not know the direction of prayer and there is no one to inform him 
about it, nor is there a prayer niche [ mihrab ], then one must investigate using 
personal reasoning and other evidences. If he later learns that he was incorrect, he 
is not required to repeat the prayer. Amir b. Rabia (God be pleased with him) 
stated that [We were in the company of Allah’s Messenger in a journey. The sky 
became cloudy and it became difficult for us to determine the direction of prayer. 
As we finished the prayer, we came to know the direction of prayer. When the sun 
rose, we mentioned it to the Holy Prophet upon which Allah revealed (Where so 
ever you turn, there is Allah’s countenance). ! Although if one realises his error 
during the prayer, he must turn to the correct direction and continue the prayer. 
Abdullah Ibn Umar (God be pleased with him) reported [While the people were 
offering the dawn prayer at Quba someone came to them and said: It has been 
revealed to the Prophet tonight, and he has been ordered to offer prayer facing 
the ka‘bah. So turn your faces to the ka'bah. The people that were facing Sham 
[Jerusalem) turned their faces towards the ka 4 bah]; 1 2 and the Prophet ((God bless 
him and grant him peace)) did not order them to repeat prayer. 

C»U»j j} O - L - J 4 0->w> w>Lu*l 1 Juo 

If a person begins his prayer with no investigation and after the completion of 
prayer discovers that he was correct, the prayer is valid, and if he finds out during 
the prayer that he is facing the correct direction, the prayer is nullified, because 
the person began the prayer with no investigation, and because the situation has 
been strengthened with this confirmation received while praying, and one cannot 
continue something in a strong mode after its weak commencement. Imam 
Muhammad and Imam Zufar held that this person had left out the compulsory 
action prior to prayer, that being the investigation, or personal reasoning. The 
same applies to one who begins the prayer with no investigation and does not 
discover at all whether he faced the correct direction. His prayer is nullified 
because he omitted the investigation. Hence, if one learns in the prayer or does 
not find out at all, then both encounter the same ruling if they commence the 
prayer with no investigation. 


1 Quran: 2-115. Ibn Majah 1020. 

2 Bukhari 403 
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rcj£ 1 >4^ f y s/ j*j 

In a group prayer, if many people use personal reasoning investigating the 
direction of prayer due to total darkness and it results in many people facing 
different directions because they are unaware of their imam’s situation with 
respect to what direction he is facing, then their prayer is valid. If however 
someone steps in front of the imam, then his prayer is void. 

The Wajib Elements Of Prayer 1 

There are eighteen practices necessary in prayer 

o*l i 

Recitation of the Fatiha is wajib due to the words of the Prophet ((God bless him 
and grant him peace)) [Whoever does not recite surah al-Fatiha in his prayer, his 
salat is invalid]. 2 This hadith indicates that the prayer is not perfect without it, not 
that the prayer is invalid, because the hadith is a solitary hadith \ahad\. And 
solitary transmission does not abrogate the saying of Allah [Read of the Quran as 
much as may be easy for you]. 3 Abu Hanifa holds that the minimum recitation 
that is deemed valid in prayer is one verse whereas the two jurists held that it is 
three short verses or one long verse. 4 

jf Lrr*$j J ^ by* 

In (any) two rak’ahs of an obligatory prayer, it is wajib to add to the Fatiha, a 
surah or three verses of Quran. Note: this is the Hanafi position, that if one recites 
a surah with the Fatiha in any two rak‘ahs, the prayer is correct. Though in saying 


1 Lexically, the term wajib may be given several names, one of which is tnzim (necessary). 
Legally, in the Hanafi school: it is that which is established with a proof that is subject to 
resemblance. This resemblance can occur in the proof itself, such as implying two meanings or 
more or it can be in the prooTs establishment, such as being a solitary \akad\ hadith on the 
condition that it implies only one meaning. As for what is established with a definitively 
established text [?<2/7], such as the Quran or hadith Muttawatir, that is not speculative, then it is 
deemed obligatory. Moreover, the ruling upon the wajib is as follows: intentionally leaving a 
wajib element is deserving of punishment, while its performance is rewarded. The one who 
rejects it is not deemed a disbeliever. If a person absentmindedly omits a wajib act in prayer, it 
does not nullify the prayer provided he observes the prostrations of forgetfulness. Moreover, the 
wajib acts were introduced in order to perfect the obligatory acts and that the sunan were 
introduced in order to perfect the wajib acts and that the adab were introduced in order to 
perfect the sunan. [Maraky al-Falah 141]. 

1 Bukhari 756. 

3 Muzzammil 20. [Maraky al-Falah 141). 

4 Al-Hidayah. 
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this* it is also wajib to fix the recitation of the surah (with the Fatiha) in the first 
two rak‘ahs as the Prophet did. 


Jidlj oUSj gt; j j 


Additionally, it is wajib to recite a surah with the Fatiha in all the rak’ahs of the 
witr and voluntary prayers. 

J i>\ji Ji yjx-JO J 

The recitation of a surah or three verses is to be fixed in the first two rak’ahs of all 
obligatory prayers, due to the Prophet’s diligence in observing this {(God bless 
him and grant him peace)). 

It is wajib to recite the Fatiha before the surah. And if one begins to read the 
surah first and then remembers the order, he must repeat the Fatiha and then 
read the surah and thereafter prostrate due to forgetfulness. 1 

A JI J ^—iiS/t 

It is wajib to place both the nose and forehead on the ground in prostration. It is 
not lawful to limit the prostration with the nose only unless one has a reason to do 
so. 

JJ <*Sj ij o^>»—5b j 

In every rak'ah, it is wajib to perform the second prostration before switching to 
another action of the prayer, namely, the standing for the next rak‘ah. If on the 
other hand, one neglects the etiquette of the two prostrations by omitting one of 
them from a rak 4 ah and instead stands up for another rak’ah, it is permissible and 
does not invalidate prayer provided the person performs the prostration he 
neglected. 2 

It is necessary to remain motionless for a moment in all the pillars of prayer, i.e. 
to be in a state of serenity and calmness in each pillar of prayer before moving 
into the next position. This serenity is achieved by allowing one’s limbs to come 
to rest and their joints at ease. It is reported that the Prophet entered the mosque 
during which a man entered and performed his prayers, then he came to the 
Prophet and gave salam to him, upon which the Prophet ((God bless him and 
grant him peace)) returned the salam and said (Return and pray, for you did not 
pray]. The man returned and observed prayer as he prayed before, thereafter, he 
came to the Prophet and gave salam upon which the Prophet returned the salam 
and said (Return and pray, for you did not pray], and this occurred three times. 


1 Maraky al-Falah 142. 

2 Maraky al-Falah 142. 
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The man then said, “By the One who sent you with the truth, I do not know 
better than this, so teach me.” The Prophet (God bless him and grant him peace) 
said [If you arise to pray, make takbir, then recite what you know from the Quran, 
then bow and be at ease (for a moment) in your bowing, then rise until you are 
standing upright, then prostrate until you are at ease (serene) in prostration, then 
rise and be still (and serene) in your sitting, and perform this in all your prayers]. 

The first sitting and the recitation of the tashahhud in it, is wajib; and this is the 
correct view. It is also wajib to recite the tashahhud in the last sitting. 

It is wajib to rise to the third rak‘ah without any delay after reciting the 
tashahhud. If a person forgetfully remains sitting after the tashahhud the amount 
of time it takes to perform a pillar, he becomes liable to offer prostrations of 
forgetfulness for delaying the compulsory standing of the third rak‘ah. 

j j* Jau5 j 

It is wajib to utter the word ! salam* at the end of prayer, though not the words 
'upon you' for the reason that the intended thing, which is the exit of prayer, is 
achieved when one says, 'salam' 

^JLwJl j t y jJl sZJy&$ 

The supplication of the witr and the additional takbirs of both Eid al-Fitr and Eid 
al-Adha are wajib . The view that the supplication of witr is wajib is the view held 
by Abu Hanifa. Regarding the additional takbirs of Eid, each takbir is deemed 
wajib, such that if it is omitted would require the prostrations of forgetfulness. 

It is voajib to specify the words !AUahu okbar* for the start of all prayers, not only 
for the prayers of Eid. Abu Bakr Ibn Abd al-Rahman reported that Abu Hurairah 
would utter the takbir in evciy prayer, whether it was obligatory or non- 
obligatory. 1 2 3 

^JLaJI <JU j 

In the second rak’ah of both the Eid prayers, it is wajib to say, ‘AUahu akbar for 
the bowing (ruku*). Note: in the second rak‘ah of the Eid prayer, the additional 
takbirs of Eid are offered after the recitation of Quran, after which it is wajib to 
say, ‘AUahu akbar* for the bowing. Therefore, the additional takbirs and the 
takbir of the bowing are attached. This is contrary to the first rak‘ah, because in 
the first rak‘ah, the additional takbirs come before the recitation of Quran. 


1 At-Tirmidhi [Maraky al-Falah 143]. 

2 Maraky al-Falah 144. 

3 Abu Dawud 835. 
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It is wajib to recite Quran aloud in the dawn prayer as well as in the first two 
rak i ahs of the maghrib and *isha prayer even if they are missed prayers and are 
being made up. One is also required to recite loudly for the Friday prayer, the Eid 
prayer, the tarawih prayers and the witr prayer in Ramadan. Note: audible 
recitation is that which is heard by others. 

JJJU jjt JA>) ^ J j 


It is wajib to recite Quran silently to the extent that the one can hear himself in all 
the rak‘ahs of the dhuhr and f asr prayer, in the third rak‘ah of the maghrib prayer, 
in the third and fourth rak ( ah of the ‘isha prayer and in all the rak'ahs of 
voluntary prayer offered in the daytime. The one performing an obligatoiy prayer 
alone (such as the fajr or maghrib) has an option between reciting Quran aloud or 
silently. 1 Likewise, the one offering voluntary prayer at night also has an option, 
whether he wishes to recite audibly or silently. 

£• J yjrjl J 

If one omits the recitation of a surah in the first two rak'ahs of the 4 i$ha prayer, 
then he is to repeat it aloud in the last two rak‘ahs with the Fatiha aloud as well; 
and this is the most correct view. In the event of this situation occurring, one is to 
advance the Fatiha, then the surah, though some held that one should advance 
the surah first. 2 

If the Fatiha is not recited in the first two rak'ahs, one is not to repeat it in the last 
two rak'ahs, i.e. one is not to recite the Fatiha twice in the third rak'ah and twice 
in the fourth. 


1 The reason he has an option is because he is an imam for himself and because there is no one 
behind him who can listen to his recitation. He may therefore recite audibly or silently. Al- 
Karkhi (God bless him) held that he is not to raise his voice to the extent that the imam does, 
because there is no one behind him who is listening. However, some jurists maintain that to 
make his prayer similar to the congregation is of greater benefit. (Al-Hidayah 126). 

1 Maraky al-Falah 14-1. 
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The Sunan Of Prayer 

Sunna in literal terms means way or path. Technically, it means the path taken in 
religion without obligation to do so. Another definition maintains that it is what is 
requested by the Lawgiver without a decisive command or it is that which was 
performed by the Prophet in a manner he was diligent upon and did not leave 
except for a reason. Neglecting a sunna in prayer, even if it is deliberate, does not 
invalidate prayer and prostrations of forgetfulness are not required. However, if 
one intentionally omits a sunna, it is an offence and this offensiveness is worse 
than mere dislike. The individual is rewarded for performing a sunna and 
reproached for leaving it with a small sin. Indeed blame is easier than 
punishment. 

The sunan of prayer are fifiyone; 

To raise the hands for the opening AUahu akbar to the level of the ears for a man 
and slave, is sunna for the reason that the Prophet ((God bless him and grant him 
peace)) would perform this (When beginning the prayer, the Prophet would give 
takbir and then raise his hands until his thumb came near his ears]. 1 2 Shafi‘i 
related a hadith from Ibn Umar who said [I saw the Prophet, when he opened 
prayer would raise his hands until they were at the level of the shoulders] and the 
Hanifa Madhhab enact upon this hadith in the event that one is ill. A free woman 
is to raise her hands to the level of her shoulders. 

To stretch the fingers at the opening Allahu akbar is sunna When raising the 
hands for the opening takbir, one should keep the fingers of both hands stretched 
and the palms should be facing the direction of prayer as the Prophet ((God bless 
him and grant him peace)) observed. 

oLJ j>-\ 

It is sunna for the follower behind the imam to say his opening takbir together 
with his imam. This is the opinion of Imam Abu Hanifa provided the follower 
does not finish saying the name, * Allah or akbar’ before the imam does. It is 
therefore closely linked. However, according to the two jurists, it is sunna for the 
follower to utter AUahu akbar after the imam has completed the takbir, though 
without separation, such that he is to connect the aUf in the name of Allah with 
the letter r in akbar in the imam’s takbir (meaning when the imam utters the letter r in 
the word akbar, it is sunna for the follower to say Allah at that point)? 


1 Darqutani, 1/300-Abu Yala in his Musnad, 1/389. 

2 Nur akldah, 89 / Maraky al-Falah, 146. 
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J* fVVb ^y-Jl 

It is sunna for a male to place his right hand over his left hand under the navel. 
Ali ((God be pleased with him)) said (Verily, it is from the sunna to place the right 
hand over the left under the navel) 1 and the technique of this placement is to 
place the inside of the right hand over the top part of the left hand, forming a 
circle with the little finger and thumb around the wrist 


It is sunna for a female to place her hands on her chest without the formation of a 
circle with her hands. 

The opening glorification [ thana'\ is sunna, and it is to say: ‘Glory be to You, O 
Allah! And I praise You. Blessed be Your name, and Exalted is Your majesty. 
There is no god other than You.’ [Subhanaka AUahuma wa bi-hamdika, wa tabaraka 
ismuka, wa la 1 ala jadduka wa la-ilaha ghayruka]. This is also referred to as the 
opening supplication or the opening praise. 

5*1 jaIS >ycS\ j 

To seek protection in Allah from the accursed Satan for the recitation of Quran is 
sunna. This is known as the ta'awwudh. And the one who arrives late to prayer is 
to recite the ta’awwudh during his makeup actions for the reason that he must 
recite Quran for himself, in which case it is sunna for him to observe this. Allah 
the Exalted said ((When you read the Quran, seek God’s protection from Satan 
the rejected one)). 2 

j tJjt -: . I 1 j 

To say, 7n the name of Gad, Most Merciful, Most Compassionate, 9 at the beginning of 
every rak‘ah before the Fatiha is sunna. This is termed the tasmiyya . The Prophet 
((God bless him and grant him peace)) would begin his prayer with 4 Bismillahi 
Rahmani Rahim, * and the saying that this is wajib is weak. 3 

It is sunna to say, Amin 9 after the Fatiha for the imam, follower and the one 
praying alone. 4 


1 Darqutani 1/286. 

2 Quran 16:98. 

3 Maraky al-Falah 147. 

4 Maraky al-Falah 147. 
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When rising from the bowing posture, it is aimna to praise God by saying Our 
Lord, praise is only for You/ [ Rabbana walakal hamd\. This is sunna for the 
follower and the one praying alone according to the consensus of Hanafi scholars, 
whereas Abu Hanifa held that it is sunna for the imam to say, “Sami AUahu Liman 
Hamidah ” only, whereas the two companions maintained that it is sunna for the 
imam to say “Sami* AUahu liman hamidah, Rabbana walakal hamd, n although they 
held that the last part is said silently. And this view has been narrated from Abu 
Hanifa as well. 

It is sunna to recite all these utterances silently, i.e. the opening glorification 
[thana], seeking protection in God from Satan the accursed [ta’awwudh], uttering 
the name of God [tasmiyya], saying S4mtVand praising God [tahmid\. 

To stand upright at the time of the opening AUahu akbar without hanging (or 
bowing) the head, is sunna. 

It is sunna for the imam to say the opening AUahu akbar aloud as weU as the 
tasmi* (which is, Sami AUahu liman hamidah—AUah has heard those who praise him). 



£j1 jjj fUJl J gijZj 


Spreading the feet the distance equal to four fingers when standing. Abdullah ibn 
Mas‘ud saw a person standing in prayer with his two feet together and judged it to 
be against the sunna. He advised the person that if he practiced murawaha, it 
would have been more preferable. 1 The word murawaha is normally taken to mean 
to stand on one foot and then the other, alternating between them as the other 
becomes tired. Although another meaning is to leave a slight gap between the feet, 
and this is the preferred view according to the above narration since the person 
was standing with the feet together. Based on this, the hadith means that 
Abdullah ibn Mas'ud instructed to leave a small gap between the feet since the 
sunna was not to completely join them (and neither to keep them far apart). 2 
Furthermore, the sunna of standing in the lines is to join the shoulders as is 
clearly apparent in hadith and if a person is to spread the feet beyond the 
shoulder width, then it will be impossible to still maintain shoulder contact. 

jl S jJ j « 


1 An-Nasai 1/142. 

2 Fiqh al-Imam. 
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For the fajr and dhukr prayer, the surah that follows the Fatiha is to be from the 
lengthy part of the mufassal section. The mufassal section is the last seven sections 
of the Quran which begins from surah al-Hujurat to surah an*Nas, and its lengthy 
part is from surah al-Hujur&t to surah al-Buruj; and for the f asr and *isha prayer, 
the surah is to be from its medium part which is from surah al-Buruj to surah al- 
Bayyinnah, and for the magkrib prayer it is sunna to redte from its smallest part 
which is from surah al-Bayyinnah to the end, and this is provided one is a 
resident 

I J*\ • IjJ** t jAJ f 

If one is a traveller, then he may recite any surah he wishes and this is the sunna. 
The same applies if there is a desperate need, in that it is sunna to recite any 
surah. The Prophet ((God bless him and grant him peace)) said (When I stand for 
prayer, I intend to pray it long but on hearing the cries of a child, I cut it short, as 
I dislike to trouble the child’s mother). 1 There is also a report that the Prophet 
((God bless him and grant him peace)) (Recited the mu'awwidhatain in the dawn 
prayer whilst in travel). 

To lengthen only the first rak'ah of the dawn prayer is sunna, the wisdom being 
that the dawn prayer is a time of sleep and unawareness and one prolongs the first 
rak‘ah in order for the people to make the prayer and increase the gathering. 
However, Imam Muhammad says, w It is recommended to lengthen the first 
rak'ah of all prayers.” In addition, it is disliked to lengthen the second rak < ah over 
that of the first by reading more than two verses, an issue they agreed upon. With 
respect to voluntary prayer, the rules are not as stringent. 2 

It is sunna to utter the takbir of ruku (bowing) and to glorify God three times 
therein. The Prophet ((God bless him and grant him peace)) would make takbir 
every time he declined (for ruku). 3 And with respect to the glorifications, the 
Prophet ((God bless him and grant him peace)) said (If one performs ruku, he 
should say three times, “Glory be to my Lord the great 9 * and this is the minimum]. 4 In 
addition, if the imam lifts his head from the bowing posture before the follower 
has completed this three tasbih, then he is to join the imam, and this is the correct 
view. 

J v- >j i l$>- jAj V ©tylij t J 


1 Bukhari 707. 

2 Maraky al-Falah 149. 

3 Muslim 392. 

4 Abu Dawud 885. 
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When bowing, it is sunna to grab the knees with the hands and to spread the 
fingers out. The female is not to extend her fingers. It is also sunna in the bowing 
posture, to keep the legs vertical while the back is straight and to make the head 
even with the buttocks as related in the hadith (If the Prophet ((God bless him 
and grant him peace)) was in ruku he would even his back that if water was 
poured on his head it would remain]. 1 

liJUia* oJLaj M jJlj 

To rise from the bow and then stand for a moment in serenity is from the sunan, 
whereas Abu Hanifa held the rise as obligatory. 


A-Ssrj A^J ACfJJ 


When offering the prostration, it is sunna to place the knees upon the ground, 
followed by the hands, and thereafter the face. Additionally, it is sunna to do the 
opposite when rising from prostration (i.e. the face, hands and knees). If however 
one is frail, then he may do what is possible. [The Prophet ((God bless him and 
grant him peace)) would when he was performing prostration place his knees 
before his hands, and when rising, would raise his hands before his knees]. 2 


(<^*) 


To say, ‘Allahu akbar 9 when declining for prostration and when rising from it, is 
sunna as the Prophet ((God bless him and grant him peace)) would recite Allahu 
akbar for every incline and decline. 3 


AJtS Jl OjSj 

To prostrate between the palms is sunna The Prophet ((God bless him and grant 
him peace)) [Would place his face between his hands when prostrating]. 4 Whereas 
Imam ShafTi disagreed and used as proof the hadith related in Bukhari, that is 
[When the Prophet prostrated, he would place his hands near his shoulders]. 

Uttering the tasbih, ‘Glory be to my Lord, most high' three times in the prostration is 
sunna Abdullah Ibn Mas’ud reported the Prophet ((God bless him and grant him 
peace)) as saying [When one of you bows, he should say three times: ‘Glory be to 
my Lord the great, 1 and when he prostrates, he should say: ‘Glory be to my Lord 
most high’ three times. This is the minimum number]. 5 

if if VVJ if ^ 


1 Ibn Majah 872. 

2 Abu Dawud 837. 

3 Muslim 392. 

4 Muslim 401. 

5 Abu Dawud 885. 
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It is sunna for a man to distance his abdomen from his thighs, his elbows from his 
sides and his aims off the ground. Ibn Abbas (God be pleased with him) said: I 
came to the Prophet ((God bless him and grant him peace)) from behind. I saw the 
whiteness of his armpits and he kept them far away from his sides and raised his 
stomach {from the ground). 1 

AtJ&xAt I4# jj j o\ jit j 

It is sunna for the woman to reduce the distance between her limbs by connecting 
her abdomen with her thighs. The Prophet ((God bless him and grant him peace)) 
passed by two women who were praying and said ((If you perform prostration, 
then link some of the limbs together)). 2 


jjs# 4«JUU J <A jijlj 


It has already been stated that the rising from the prostration to a point that is 
near to a sitting position is obligatory. However, It is sunna to completely rise 
from the prostration assuming the sitting position to its full. Additionally, it is 
sunna to briefly adopt the sitting position between the two prostrations. 

During the brief sitting between the two prostrations, it is sunna to place the 
hands on the thighs, just as one does in the sitting of tashah/uuL During this sitting, 
one is not to take hold of the knees and this is the correct view. 




During the brief sitting between the two prostrations and during the sitting of 
taskahhud, it is sunna for a man to lay down his left foot on its left side and sit on it 
while the right foot is allowed to stand upright with the heel in the air so that the 
toes are facing the direction of prayer, as was related from Ibn Umar ((God be 
pleased with him)). 3 This is known as the Iflirash style. 

The female is to adopt the tawarruk style of sitting, which is one’s posterior on the 
ground and the left foot on its side, emerging from under the right which is 
vertical. 

JCjt’ jcjP' \4jOjj owJLL J) 

It is sunna to gesture with the index finger when reading the tashahhud, as held 
by all four Imams as the correct view. Abdullah Ibn al- Zubair said: The Prophet 
((God bless him and grant him peace)) used to point with his finger and he would 


1 Abu Dawud 898. 

2 Al-Baihaqi 2/223, Sunan al-Kubra. 

3 An-Nasai 1/248. 
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not move it. 1 And this is the view held by Abu Hanifa whilst Imam Malik relied 
upon other traditions indicating that the Prophet did move his finger. The 
method of indicating with the finger is to raise it at the time of rejecting the 
notion of partnership to Allah and is lowered when affirming that it is only Allah. 
Thus, it is raised when one says in the tashahhud ‘/a ilaha' and lowered when 
affirming ‘Ilia Allah . ’ 

jd,Vl Juu ^ UU115*1 Jj 

The recitation of the Fatiha after the first two rak'ahs is sunna according to the 
most correct view whereas Imam Abu Hanifa held it as wajib. 

I p JL4-1 p 

The recitation of the ibrahmijya in the last sitting of the prayer is sunna. However, 
to send blessings upon the Prophet once in a lifetime is obligatory as Allah said 
[O you that believe! Send ye blessings on him and salute him with all respect). 2 

V <~J\j jT^Jl aJL ^ j 

It is sunna to supplicate with words that resemble the Quran and the sunna of the 
Prophet, not the general talk of the people (after reading the ibrahimiyya). The 
Prophet ((God bless him and grant him peace)) said [Our prayers cannot be 
correct with the talk of people included in it]. 3 Abu Bakr reported that he said to 
the Prophet ((God bless him and grant him peace)), w Teach me, O Messenger of 
Allah, supplication, that I may ask for in my prayer.” Upon which the Prophet 
((God bless him and grant him peace)) said, “Say, ’O Allah! I have done great 
wrong to myself and none except You forgives sins, so forgive me and be Merciful 
to me as You are the All-Forgiving, the Most-Merciful.’”). 4 5 Note: It is not 
permissible to supplicate in prayer that which resembles the general talk of the 
people, such as, “O Allah! Marry me to this person or give me this much gold.” 
Hence, the sunna is to supplicate that which has been conveyed to us through revelation, though 
uttering something which resembles the talk of the people nullifies prayer. 

Turning to the right and then left in the two finishing salams of prayer is sunna. 

In the two finishing salams of the imam, it is sunna for the imam to intend in both 
his salams; the men praying with him as well as the females and children, the 
guardian angels,^ and the pious jinns, and this is the most correct view. 
Essentially, the imam is giving salam to the aforementioned persons. 


1 Abu Dawud 984. 

2 Al-Ahzab56. 

3 Muslim, an-Nasai 1217. [Maraky aJ-Falah 153|. 

4 Bukhari 834. 

5 The guardian angels are those that record the sayings and actions of naan and prevent him 
from harm. 
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It is sunna for the follower to intend the imam in the side the imam is on. 
Meaning if the imam is on the right side of the follower, then he is to intend him 
in the salam on the right, and if the imam is on the left side, then the follower is to 
intend him in the left salam. If however, the follower is next to the imam, he is to 
intend the imam in both the salams, including the people, guardian angels and 
pious jinns. 

Jaii *ycl\ j 

It is sunna for the one praying alone to intend only the angels in his finishing 
salamSy provided no one is with him. 

JjSh J* Kj\^\ 


The tone of the second finishing salam should be made lower than that of the first 

pU)fl *£jXaaj 

It is sunna for the follower to say his finishing salams together with the salams of 
his imam according to Imam Abu Hanifa, while the two jurists maintained that 
one is to offer his salams after the salams of the imam. Narrated: ‘Itban bin Malik 
(God be pleased with him): We offered prayer with the Prophet and used to finish 
our prayer with the taslim along with his. 1 

S*UJl j 

To begin the finishing salam from the right side is sunna. 


It is sunna for the latecomer to the group prayer to wait until the imam has given 
both the finishing salams before making up what he missed. The reason for this is 
to ensure that the imam has finalised his prayer and is not going to observe 
prostrations of forgetfulness, for the latecomer has no knowledge of this due to his 
late arrival. 


1 Bukhari 838. 
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It is sunna for the follower to intend the imam in the side the imam is on. 
Meaning if the imam is on the right side of the follower, then he is to intend him 
in the salam on the right, and if the imam is on the left side, then the follower is to 
intend him in the left salam. If however, the follower is next to the imam, he is to 
intend the imam in both the salams, including the people, guardian angels and 
pious jinns. 

Jaii J jid\ 

It is sunna for the one praying alone to intend only the angels in his finishing 
salams , provided no one is with him. 

The tone of the second finishing salam should be made lower than that of the first 

fuy\ ojU. j 

It is sunna for the follower to say his finishing salams together with the salams of 
his imam according to Imam Abu Hanifa, while the two jurists maintained that 
one is to offer his salams after the salams of the imam. Narrated: ( Itban bin Malik 
(God be pleased with him): We offered prayer with the Prophet and used to finish 
our prayer with the taslim along with his. 1 

To begin the finishing salam from the right side is sunna. 

It is sunna for the latecomer to the group prayer to wait until the imam has given 
both the finishing salams before making up what he missed. The reason for this is 
to ensure that the imam has finalised his prayer and is not going to observe 
prostrations of forgetfulness, for the latecomer has no knowledge of this due to his 
late arrival. 


Bukhari 838. 
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SMuaJi »^taT j 


The Etiquette of Prayer \Adab ) 
jSA\ J>*> ^\yX\ l^bT JA 

It is from the etiquettes of prayer for a man to withdraw his hands from his 
sleeves at the commencement of the opening Allahu akbar. 

UL-u*£U JbLJUr V; 1 

It is recommended to look at the area of prostration when standing; at the top 
part of the feet when bowing; at the tip of the nose when in prostration; at the lap 
when sitting and at the shoulders when giving the final salams. This is 
recommended for both male and female, the intended aim being to protect 
oneself from distraction. If one is blind or in darkness, then he should reflect 
about the greatness of Allah. The Prophet ((God bless him and grant him peace)) 
said [Worship Allah as though you see Him, but if you are unable to (acquire this 
level as though you) see Him, you should place in your mind that He sees you]. 1 


U <JbuJl j 


It is recommended to resist coughing as much as one is able to. If one coughs for 
no reason, prayer is nullified. 


XS- pJa5j 


It is recommended to keep the mouth closed when yawning, even if one must 
grab his lips with his teeth, and if one is unable to do so, then he should cover his 
mouth with his hand or sleeve. And if one covers his mouth with his hand or 
sleeve, even though he has the ability to grabs his Lips with his teeth, then it is 
disliked. The Prophet ((God bless him and grant him peace)) said [Yawning in 
prayer is from Satan, so if anyone yawns, then he should close his mouth as much 
as he is able]. 2 


£^UJl J* ^ a 

It is recommended for the imam and people to stand for the prayer at the time 
the caller says, ‘come to success ’ — for the reason that the caller is giving an order to 
come forth, and it needs to be answered. 




It is recommended that the imam begin the prayer when the caller says, Vu prayer 
is commencing ' according to Imam Muhammad and Zufar, whereas Abu Yusuf 
stated that it is valid to begin once the call to commence the prayer (iqama) has 
finished as held by the majority of scholars in the Hanafi Madhhab. 


1 Bukhari 50. 

2 At-Tirmidhi, The Book of Prayer 370 | Muslim. 
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How The Prayer Is Performed 

( j*Jc5l OwJ i» jS) LjU lJU jS pj Oil \ c fO J <y*S ^jA <J& i^LaJl tj J _pOjl ^Jsn- ^Jl ISI 


When one intends to pray, he is to withdraw his hands from his sleeves (though 
not for a female) and then raise them to the level of the ears and utter the opening 
AUahu (debar without extending the letters. One is to form his intention of prayer 
when he says Allahu akbar. With respect to extending the letters, this means that 
it is not permissible to extend the hamza in the name of Allah in the saying of 
Allahu akbar because the expression would then turn into an enquiry, which is an 
indication of doubt. If one intentionally does this, it amounts to disbelief. 
Likewise, it is not permissible to extend the hamza and the letter V in akbar . If one 
extends either one of these three letters, then he is legally regarded as a person 
who is not praying and the prayer is void. With respect to extending the letter T in 
the name Allah, it is valid provided it is not made too long. As for extending the 
letter %’in the name Allah, this is deemed incorrect in the Arabic language, though 
it does not invalidate the prayer. 1 

< 0)1 4 ) 

It is valid to begin prayer with any pure glorification of God, such as XHory be to 
Allah 1 or There is no god but Allah 9 even though it is disliked. The remembrance is to 
be pure and utter remembrance not mixed with the requests of a person’s needs, 
such as, V Allah forgive me 9 because one is asking for forgiveness and neither with 
‘There is no power or might except Allah 9 and neither with ‘ Whatever Allah wills 9 because 
one is asking for the removal of evil and harm, and neither ‘In the name of Allah 9 
because one is asking for blessing. 2 

j if- V j j* ^ J-U <■ y 

The opening Allahu akbar is permitted in Persian if one is unable to say it in 
Arabic, which was a saying of Abu Hanifa upon which he later overturned. 3 * If 
however one is able to say the opening Allahu akbar in Arabic, then his 
commencement of that prayer in Persian or any other language is invalid 
Likewise, the recitation of Quran in any other language other than Arabic is 
invalid in a ritual prayer. 

JU->y j ^,|Ul ilL Uw * i w* ft jlw Jf- j 

i) j£> aJ| Zj 


1 Nur al ldah 93. 

2 Maraky al-Falah 157. 

3 This means that one is permitted to utter a sentence which expresses the meaning of the 

Allahu akbar in another language should one be unable to do so in Arabic. 
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Thereafter, one is to place his right hand over the left hand under the navel 
without delay after the opening Allahu akbar, for this is the sunna during standing 
according to Abu HanifaJ Then, one is to recite the opening glorification, which 
is: “Glory be to You, 0 AUah, and I praise Yoil Blessed is Your name, and Exalted is Your 
majesty. There is no god other than You. 9 With respect to the placing of one hand over 
the other under the navel, this is to be observed even during the opening 
glorification or praise, for it is considered a sunna that is part of the standing. The 
rule is that each performance of prayer in which words of invocation (tf. dhikr) is 
prescribed by the sunna, the hands are to be folded, though not for performance 
where such recitation is not prescribed. They are therefore folded in the state of 
qunut (supplication), funeral prayer, though are released during the rise from the 
bowing and between the additional takbirs of Eid as there is no dhib or recitation. 

JuM JS J 

It is sunna upon anyone who prays to begin with this opening glorification 
whether it is the imam, his follower or one who prays alone. If however a 
latecomer attends the prayer, he is to recite this supplication if the imam has not 
begun to recite Quran, whereas if the imam begins reciting, the follower is to 
remain silent. 

y Ll 4 j jiii 


One is then to say the ta’awwudh for recitation, saying “I seek refuge with Allah 
from Satan the rejected,” provided he is the imam or praying alone. This is due to 
the words of the Exalted [When you read the Quran, seek God’s protection from 
Satan the rejected one). The latecomer to the prayer [ masbuq] is to say the 
ta’awwudh, though the one who begins with the imam [muqtadi\ is not to. Note: the 
latecomer is to observe the ta ! awwudh when he stands to make up what he missed 
of the prayer, because he must recite Quran for himself. 

Cj\yS J j* J*}u 


One is to delay the ta’awwudh until after the additional takbirs of the Eid prayer on 
the basis that the ta’awwudh is for the recitation of Quran and yet recitation comes 
after the additional takbirs of Eid. 


Jail i^UJl js j (OL* i j ^ 

Thereafter, one is to silently say, “In the name of AUah, Most Merciful, Most 
Compassionate 9 Anas bin Malik (God be pleased with him) reported that the 
Prophet, Abu Bakr and Umar used to begin prayer with; All praise be to Allah, the 
Lard of all that exists \al-hamdu Lillahi Rabbil ' alamin ], 1 2 which clearly indicates that 


1 The Prophet ((God bless him and grant him peace)) said [A part of the sunna is the placing of 
the right hand over the left below the navel). This is recorded by Abu Dawud from Ali (God be 
pleased with him). 

2 At-Tirmidhi, the Book of Prayer 245. 
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the tasmiyya would be uttered silently. And anyone who recites Quran in prayer is 
to say, "In the name of Allah, Most Merciful, Most Compassionate," in every rak‘ah 
before the Fatiha only whether it be an obligatory or voluntary prayer. 
Furthermore, it is not sunna to say the tasmiyya between the Fatiha and a surah, 
but it is not disliked. And this is by agreement of the scholars. 

jl 51 j v j>1 j i \y ^ 

The Fatiha is then recited, after which the imam and the followers say, Amin* 
silently. This is followed by the recitation of a surah from the Quran or three 
verses. Silently in this case means, able to hear oneself, though inaudible to 
others. 


j i -JiJ <*j\**A j a—•! j * i-- jS 


fcb ye** jl l*L*j ft ♦-XA’ ah! ^^,0 ", ^3\J <m*1j 


One is then to say ‘Allahu akbar’ while moving downwards into the bowing 
posture and pause for a moment in serenity (in the bowing posture) placing his 
head evenly with his buttocks and holding the knees with his hands extending the 
fingers and uttering the tasbih, dory be tony Lord the great 9 three times which is the 
minimum. Thereafter, he is to rise and pause for a moment at ease saying "AUah 
has heard those who praise Him, our Lord all praise is Yours, ” if he is imam or praying 
alone. It is sufficient for the follower to say, 4 Lord, all praise is Yours , 9 [Rabbana 
walakal hamd\ as we were ordered in the hadith [If the imam says, “Allah has 
heard those who praise Him,” then say, “Our Lord, all praise is Yours.”]. 1 


Ul+la* 


<A»U Jb>w J <JV 




After that, one is to say, Allahu akbar 1 when declining into prostration and is to 
place his knees on the ground, then his hands followed by his face between his 
palms. He is to perform the prostration with his nose and forehead and pause for 
a moment saying dory be to my Lord most high 9 three times, and this is the 

minimum 

ol^llj <Li3l y>u <jJb j* J* J J* J* <4* jU -J 

lj jkj 

In the prostration, one is to distance his abdomen from his thighs and distance 
his upper arm from the armpits when there is no crowd or cramming; and he is to 
direct the fingers of his hands and toes of his feet towards qibla. The female in 
prostration connects her limbs bringing them close together joining her abdomen 
with her thighs. The Prophet ((God bless him and grant him peace)) [Used to 
prostrate creating as much space (between his torso and thighs) that if a kid (goat) 


1 Bukhari 734. 
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wished it could pass through this space]. 1 The Prophet ((God bless him and grant 
him peace)) also said (When a believer makes a prostration, each limb in his body 
makes the prostration, therefore, he should make each limb face the qibla insofar 
as he is able to]. 2 

p yj *pj AjJUOP &x,\j 4jJay ijb-j 4-i j U* .«. la * 

i ^Ai <AjJLj 


He is then to rise from prostration saying ‘Allahu akbar’ and adopt the sitting 
posture between the two prostrations pausing for a moment in serenity placing 
the hands on the thighs. He then utters the takbir [Allahu akbar] and prostrates 
for the second time and pauses for a moment at ease during which he says, XHory 
be to my Lord most high * three times. In prostration, a man is to distance his 
abdomen from his thighs and his upper arms from the armpits. Thereafter, he is 
to raise his head saying the takbir and rise to the second rak ( ah without depending 
on the ground with one’s hands and without briefly sitting, such as those of the 
Shaft* i Madhhab observe. 

The second rak‘ah is performed like the first one with the exception that there is 
no thana 9 (opening glorification) nor is there ta’awwudh, which is seeking refuge in 
Allah from Satan for recitation of Quran. 

Cj\ jy&j jo S^* Xs>j JUP N) £* j 

j oj^ilj bLoll ( Jp >yJ'i I ^ J iSji 

ol jL*} \ yip JuPj (jjS/l 5 J 

It is not sunna to raise the hands, such as for the bowing posture or when rising 
from it, except for the opening takbir of all prayers, the takbir of qunut (supplication 
of witr) and for the additional takbirs of both Eids. Externally from prayer, it is 
sunna to raise the hands at, i) the time one sees the ka‘bah; ii) at the time one 
greets the black stone, iii) when one is upon the Sofa and Marwak that is, upon 
standing where the ka ( bah can be seen one is to say, “Allahu akbar, there is no 
god except Allah” raising the hands opening them directly towards the sky and 
supplicating; iv) when one is standing in Arafah and Muzdalifah, it is sunna to 
raise the hands; v) after the first and middle stoning of the jamrahs (it sunna to 
raise them for supplication); 3 and lastly, vi) it is sunna to raise the hands after 
every prayer when one has completed the tasbik The rule is based on the words of 
the Prophet ((God bless him and grant him peace)) [The hands are not to be 


1 Ibn Abi Shay bah, Ahmad. Al*Zayla*i, vol, 1,386. 

2 An-Nasai, Al-Zayla‘i, vol, 1, 387. 

3 Bukhari 1752. 
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raised except on seven occasions: the takbir of the opening (glorification); the 
takbir of qunut (supplication); the takbirs of the two Eids; and he mentioned four 
occasions for the hajj (pilgrimage)]. 1 

y*u l^l^t A>-jj #L v- ^ j 1|~1p i£ <i>* J ^ o* bb 

iiyUj KajLpI h—ij AjJl>o AjJU iLiil 

When the male completes the second prostration of the second rak‘ah, he is to sit 
for tashahhud and is to spread his left foot and sit upon it while his right foot is 
upright with the toes directed towards the qibla. During this, he is to place his 
hands on his thighs flattening his fingers. This method of sitting is known as the 
iftirash style. And the female is to adopt the tawarruk style of sitting, because this 
provides the best cover for her. 

N j oLftl xp Ifjwhj Xp 1j a>wJLU jLit j 4)1 < eJ>j ^\Jij 

4)1 jj uiijjp ^}LJl iOLJailj olyLdJlj 4) '.y*J JjN 1 iyaill JLfXdi <Jp 

jj «jup Iju* jl 43)1 Vl dl V 0^ 4)1 >Lp ^^—11 

One is then to utter the tashahhud as reported by Ibn Mas‘ud and indicate with the 
index finger for shahada^ raising it at the negation [there is no god] and lowering it 
when affirming [except Allah]. Nothing is to be added to the tashahhud during 
the first sitting, for one must not delay the standing for the third rak 4 ah. The 
tashahhud is, “Greeting to Allah. Peace be on you, O Prophet, and the Mercy of 
Allah and His blessings. Peace be upon us and upon Allah’s righteous slaves. I 
testify that there is no god except Allah and that Muhammad is the Messenger of 
Allah. * Abdullah Ibn Mas’ud (God be pleased with him) said [The Messenger 
((God bless him and grant him peace)) took me by the hand and taught me the 
tashahhud just as he taught me a surah of Quran, and said, “Say: Greeting to Allah ... 
up to its end”]. 2 

\gt Uj 4)1 U-L— 1 jy I a^UJI Iy j 

■ ^•Xjb ^ AAA ^jA LjU W 43)1 Jj : *J jJLJ 1 jLwj C—Jly dlyill A w J L» 

Subsequently, one is to recite the Fatiha alone in the last two rak ( ahs. He is then 
to sit in the last rak‘ah and recite the tashahhud, followed by the ibrahimiyya. He 
then supplicates, that which resembles the Quran and sunna. Upon completion, 
the finishing salams are to be made beginning with the right, then the left saying 
“May peace be upon you, and the Mercy of Allah” during which one is intending 
in his salams those who are with him as was mentioned earlier. 


1 Al«Zayla 4 i, vol, 1, 389^90. 

2 Muslim. 
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The Imamate 

Its Rank and Riding 
OliVl j* J^ii ^ 

To be the imam of a group prayer is superior than giving the call to prayer [adhan] 

jjp ^1 ^>-Nl Jl>- yll iu* 

To offer prayer in congregation is an emphasized sunna for a free man who has 
no valid excuse to be absent. The Prophet ((God bless him and grant him peace)) 
said ((I planned or was about to order the collecting of firewood and then order 
someone to lead prayer, then I would go from behind and bum the houses of men 
who did not present themselves for the (prescribed) prayer)). 1 The Prophet ((God 
bless him and grant him peace)) was diligent with respect to the congregational 
prayer throughout his whole life and one should not leave it unless there is a valid 
reason. 

Conditions Thai Validate The Position Of Imam 

5*1 ji}\ j a j JJbJlj J I »Uw>Sf 1 JLp- ^1) l 4>%00 J oj 

The conditions that validate the position of imam for a male of sound health an six; 

1- Islam. If one rejects the Judgement Day or the Caliphate of Abu Bakr or the 
Prophets Companions (God be pleased with them all) or curses or swears at Abu 
Bakr and Umar or rejects the intercession of the Prophet and examples as such, 
then his position as imam is invalid. 

2- Maturity. The prayer of a boy is considered as a voluntary one even if he is 
praying an obligatory prayer. 

3- Sanity. Prayer behind a person with no capacity to discriminate or differentiate 
between things is invalid. 

4- Male. It is not permitted for a male to pray behind a hermaphrodite or female. 

5- Recitation of Quran from memory. One must memorise a minimum of three 
short verses or one long verse in order to validate his position of imam. 

£UI j lMi\J sUttflj JA ioUl j 


1 Bukhari 644. 
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6- It is conditional to be free from excuses such as: a) a perpetual nose bleed, 
b) stuttering with letters (usually with the letter f), c) mumbling or muttering in 
one’s speech which usually entails repetition of the letter l t\ d) lisping, which is, 
not pronouncing the letters correctly, such as pronouncing the 'sin* as a 'tha* or the 
'rd* as a t ghain\ and in this situation it is not valid for others to pray behind him 
unless those behind him suffer from the same problem. 1 

Likewise, one’s position as imam is invalid if he is missing a condition such as the 
absence of purity or exposure of one’s nakedness [awrah], It is not valid for the 
imam to be naked whilst those behind him are clothed. 

i * J 

Conditions Thai Validate The Following Of The Imam 

jtS' 

The conditions that validate the following an fourteen 

4 u j\ma 

The follower is to make his intention to follow the imam at the opening Allahu 
akbar. Note: joining the intention to the saying of Allahu akbar is of two types; the 
first is the real or true joining [haqiqiyya] and the second is the legal [hukmiyya] 
joining. The haqiqiyya is to intend in one’s heart together with the saying of the 
opening Allahu akbar. As for the hukmiyya^ it is to intend and then shortly after 
that say, ‘Allahu akbar’ without a long gap between them. Both are deemed 
correct in the Hanafi Madhhab with Imam Shafi‘i maintaining that it is a 
stipulation that the link be true [haqiqiyya]. 2 Note: one must also intend the prayer 
in his intention. See The Conditions of Prayer in the earlier chapter. 

aj »Lu*l 

If there are females who wish to join the group prayer, the male imam must 
intend being their imam so that their following of Him is valid. If he does not, 
then their following will not be correct. 

^ll! JP AMJ f U)[t f 

The heel of the imam is to be in front of the heel of the follower, otherwise the 
follower’s prayer is invalid. 


1 Nur aMdah 87. 

2 Maraky al-Falah 126. 
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The imam must not be in a lesser state than the one following him, such as the 
imam praying a voluntary prayer while the follower is offering an obligatory one 
or the imam is praying while suffering from a chronic disorder, yet the follower is 
free from illness. 

jk \-J> 

It is conditional that the obligatory prayer of the imam not be different to the 
obligatoiy prayer of the follower. This means that both must be praying the same 
obligatory prayer because the follower is in partnership with the imam and there 
must be unity so that the prayer of the imam is joined to the prayer of the 
follower. According the Imam ShafVi, it is valid if they are different. 

^j j*\ —l IgJu Vtj 

It is not valid for a traveller who is shortening prayer to pray behind a resident 
imam who is praying the full number of a four rak'ah prayer after its time has 
ended; meaning, when the time of a four rak‘ah obligatory prayer has expired, a 
traveller cannot pray behind a resident imam who is performing it at such time. 
And neither can a latecomer to the congregational prayer be an imam for anyone 
else. Consider the following: when a person who arrived late to the prayer stands 
to make up what he missed, no one can come and join him, and if someone does, 
the following is invalid. 1 

*1—jJl % mk * 0 ^ 

A row of women must not divide the imam and the male followers; otherwise the 
following is not correct. The Prophet ((God bless him and grant him peace)) said 
[If there is between the imam and himself, a river, or road or a row of women, 
there is no prayer for him). 2 

*4-11 V / Jd> V j j~jr 

A river large enough for a boat to pass through is not to divide one from his 
imam and neither are they to be separated by a road which a cart could pass 
through. 

j ►1-lIiVl <-■ j I oNUlib jJUl JaiU- "i/j 

The imam and follower must not be separated by a wall in which the follow r ei 
does not know the changing actions of the imam due to sayings resembling eacl 
other. If there is no confusion with respect to hearing or seeing the imam, thei 
the following is valid according to the most correct view. It is reported that tin 
Prophet ((God bless him and grant him peace)) would pray in the room of A’ishal 
and the people in the mosque would be praying that same prayer behind him. 3 


1 Maraky al-Falah 167, pt 7. 

2 Abi Shaybah, 2/35. 

3 Abu Dawud 1121. Al-Baihaqi 3/109. 
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The imam is not to be riding upon a beast while the follower is walking on foot, or 
the follower is riding a beast different to the beast of the imam. If however, they 
are both riding the same beast or in the same vehicle, then imitating the imam is 
correct. 

If- Aj jjkAjS> f J Oj£j J 


The follower must not be on one boat while the imam is on another boat that is 
not attached to it because in that case, they are deemed as two separate beasts. 


0-Xaj -Uj f J 


<*UJ Jl>* rjA Vlj 


If the follower [ muqtadi ] knows that his imam is in an impure state, then his 
following is not correct and he is to repeat the prayer. Hence, the follower must 
not have knowledge that the imam’s state is ruined according to his Madhhab, 
such as blood flowing from an injury or vomiting a mouthful in which the imam 
does not repeat wudu. 1 However, if the follower does not know that the state of the 
imam is ruined, the following is valid. 


When The Follower Is Better Conditioned Than The Imam 


It is valid for one in a state of ablution to pray behind one in a state of 
tayammum. Amr Ibn al ‘As ((God be pleased with him)) said: I had a sexual dream 
on a cold night in the battle of Dhat al-Salasil. I was afraid if I washed, I would 
die. I therefore, performed tayammum and led my companions in the dawn 
prayer. They mentioned that to the Messenger of Allah ((God bless him and grant 
him peace)) upon which he said, “Amr, you led your companions in prayer while 
you were in the state of janaba (sexual impurity)”? I informed him of the cause 
that impeded me from washing, and said: W I heard Allah say [Do not kill yourself, 
verily Allah is merciful to you”]. The Apostle laughed and did not say anything. 2 
This ruling however was disputed by Imam Muhammad who deemed it not- 
permissible. 

One who washes his limbs such as his feet is permitted to pray behind one who 
wipes them such as the khuf, splint, or bandages. 


JLpUi pJli j 


1 For example, if a person witnessed the imam vomit a mouthful prior to the prayer and he 
did not repeat wudu, then if the follower has adopted the Han aft school of thought, then 
his following of this imam is invalid. 

2 Abu Dawud 334. 
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One who stands is permitted to pray behind an Imam who is seated. It has been 
established that the Prophet (God bless him and grant him peace) prayed the 
noon prayer during his sickness of death whilst sitting, and the people prayed 
behind him as followers standing. 1 Imam Muhammad said that it is not permitted 
and this is based on analogical reasoning [yryflj] constructed upon the stronger 
state of the person standing. 2 

To follow an imam who is hump-backed is valid. 

A person who prays through indication (nodding) is permitted to follow a person 
like him, due to the equality of their status. That is, the imam and followers are all 
praying through indication. 

It is permissible to offer a voluntary prayer behind an imam performing an 
obligatory one because one is constructing a weak element upon something that is 
stronger, namely, the obligatory prayer. 

^y&\ jfb jJj 

If it becomes evident that the prayer of the is void, then one is to repeat the 
prayer. The Prophet ((God bless him and grant him peace)) said [If the imam's 
prayer becomes invalid, then the prayer of whoever is behind him is invalid]. 3 The 
imam must announce to the people to repeat their prayers as much as he is able 
to, such as writing or sending a message to inform them, and this is the opted 
view on the matter. Abu Bakr ((God be pleased with him)) said: The Apostle of 
Allah ((God bless him and grant him peace)) began to lead (the people) in the 
dawn prayer. He then signalled with his hand: (remain at your places). Then he 
entered his home and returned while drops of water were coming down from his 
head and he led them in prayer. 4 


1 Al-Baihaqi 3/431 (5697). 

2 AJ-Hidayah. 

3 Mentioned by Ibn Al-Jawziya in the Book of Tahnik 1/488. 

4 Abu Dawud 233. 
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Exemptions From The Cong re gational Prayer 

jJLp 4-i^J {jA Jyj*>~ ia4.«> 

The congregational prayer is excused if one of eighteen situations occurs; 

*yj J** 


1- Heavy rain hard enough to wet one's clothing. 

2- In very cold conditions, i.e. a strong cold in which one fears for his safety. 

3- Fear from an oppressor. If one fears harm upon himself or that he may be 
robbed of his possessions from a thief, whether it be a time of war or not, he is 
excused. 

4- Darkness that is overwhelming. 

5- One who is confined, such as in lock up, custody or other. 

J>-jj jUib Jtjj ^i j gbj 

6- Being blind is deemed an exemption from the congregational prayer. 

7- If one suffers paralysis in some of his limbs \falf\. 

8- If one has been dismembered losing his hand and leg, though if one is only 
missing his hand, then he is not excused from the group prayer. If however one is 
missing only a leg, then the correct verdict is that he is excused from the group 
prayer. 

9- Poor health, such as flu or disease. 

10- If one is crippled, i.e. unable to walk due to a crippling condition. 

11- In muddy conditions, one is exempt from having to attend the group prayer. 
The Prophet ((God bless him and grant him peace)) said [If the shoes become wet, 
then pray in the homes]. 1 

12- If a person suffers from a chronic illness, he is exempt. 

13- Old age and feebleness is deemed a valid excuse as it entails difficulty. 

14- Gaining knowledge of jurisprudence \fiqh\ in a group is regarded as a valid 
excuse for missing the group prayer provided one would miss this class if he 
attends the congregational prayer. Hence, one is excused in this situation. 
However, for Arabic grammar one is not excused. 


1 Ibn Hajar — Takhlis al-Habir 2/31. 
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15- In the presence of food which one desires, one is excused for the reason that, 
at this time one’s mind is pre-occupied and is not able to be firm and complete in 
all the pillars, necessary requirements and recommended actions of prayer. 

16- Preparing to travel and fear of missing the convoy one is travelling with. Note: 
The travel itself is not an excuse; it is the fear of missing the convoy. 1 

jV ^ ^ i yjAlj+i 

17- Attending or caring for a sick person is a valid excuse as it would cause the ill 
patient harm and hardship in the absence of a carer. 

18- In the presence of a strong blowing wind at night, not during the day, one is 
deemed exempt. A strong blowing wind at night has the potential to cause 
problems such as hurling fragments in one’s face etc. 

.Ijd y <J <>wll U^lipl JA jJuJ 

If one is cut off from the congregational prayer due to one of the reasons (which 
allows one to be excused), then he is still rewarded provided he intended to pray 
in the congregation, and even if one intended but there was no excuse for him, he 
is still rewarded. The Prophet ((God bless him and grant him peace)) said [Actions 
are by intentions). 2 

The Most Entitled To Be Imam And The Etiquette Of The Lines 

The One With The Most Right To Be Imam 

jUaJL* ajL1 >j N j yiOy. i^ 

1- If the owner of the place is not present among the people, and neither the 
appointed imam or a person of authority, 3 then the most learned in the rules of 
prayer has the most right to be imam even if he does not possess a deep 
knowledge of other areas. Note: If all these individuals gathered, the sultan has 


1 Hashia Ibn Abidin [Maraky al-Falah 171). 

2 Bukhari. 

3 Such as a leader \amn\ or judge \qad\\. In reality, the person of authority and rule is superior to 
all of them including the owner of the place and the appointed imam. This is because his 
authority and rule is general and it was narrated by Bukhari: Ibn Umar would pray behind al- 
Hijaj and it is enough to say that he was disobedient. [See Fat-h al-Bari 2/19). Note: it states in 
al-Binayah that this occurred in the time of the past given that people of authority were scholars 
and the majority of them were pious. [Maraky al-Falah 172). 
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the most right to be imam, followed by the leader [amir], judge and then the 
owner of the place. With respect to the owner of the place, the one who rents a 
place of dwelling has more right to lead the prayer than the one who owns the 
place. In addition, the judge has more preference over the imam of the mosque, a 
point which is clearly stated in hadith that the Prophet said: “One should not be 
led in his place of authority, nor should one sit on his lakrima (bedding or seating 
area) without his permission. 1 

[As-Salkini stater .J One can be an imam in a house, mosque or any other place. 
With respect to performing the prayer in a house, the possessor of authority and 
rule [dhu sultan ) has the most right to be imam, then the owner of the place, 
though the owner of the place may give consent for others to lead. If the prayer is 
offered in a mosque or any other common place, then the one who has authority 
[dhu sultan ] i.e. the one who presides over and oversees Islamic affairs, whether he 
be a ruler or judge — is also the one with the most right to lead the prayer. If the 
one who possesses authority and rule [dhu sultan\ is not present, then the imam of 
the mosque is the one with the most right. If none of these individuals are present 
(i.e. the one who holds authority and rule [dhu sultan] as well as the owner of the 
place and the imam of the mosque), then the one with the most knowledge 
concerning the rules of prayer has the most right followed by the rest of the 
categories mentioned below. 2 

r 

2* Thereafter the one most distinguished in the recitation of Quran; meaning one 
who knows the rules of recitation. It does not merely mean the one who knows the 
most Quran; rather he must know the rulings pertaining to its recitation, such as 
when to stop, when to connect, how to pronounce the letters and the rules 
associated with such issues. The Messenger of Allah (Peace and blessing of God 
be upon him) said (The one who is well grounded in the Allah’s book and is 
distinguished among them in recitation should act as imam for the people]. 3 
Indeed, some maintain (such as Abu Yusuf) that the one most distinguished in 
recitation takes preference over the most learned. However, the response is that 
recitation is needed for one essential element of prayer, whereas knowledge is 
required for all the elements. 4 

3- Then the most pious [wara]. This term refers to one who abstains from 
anything that appears to be forbidden. And this is regarded as a higher level than 
piety as piety alone entails staying away from forbidden things. 


1 Muslim 673 / Abu Dawud 582 / Maraky al-Falah 172. 

* Al-Fiqh aUslamy, Ibrahim as-Salkini 316-317. 

3 Muslim 672 / Maraky al-Falah 172. 

4 Al-Hidayah,133. 
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4- Then the oldest The Prophet ((May the peace and blessings of God be upon 
him)) said to two people ((Whenever prayer time becomes due, you should 
pronounce the adhan and then the iqama and the older of you should lead the 
prayer)).' 

UU 

5- Thereafter, the one with the best moral qualities, for the people behind him are 
pleased with him as imam due to his personality and the followers may increase as 
a result. 

6- Then the one with the most handsome face, i.e. the most handsome because 
beautiful features generally entails good within. 

7- Then the one with the noblest lineage. 

8- Then the person with the most beautiful voice. 

9- Then the one with the cleanest clothes. 

JU> ^jSfl I^ # lei • y ill jtstl jl 1 fc/** ^ y~*\ <j^* 

If all are equal, they are to draw lots or choose the person the people want If they 
disagree, then the majority view decides the outcome And if they select one who 
is not the most appropriate, then indeed they have made an error, though there is 
no sin. 

The Imamatt That Is Disliked 
jLaJI <* UJ o jSj 

The imamaie of an ignorant slave, i.e. one who is not learned in the laws of Islam. 

The imamate of a blind man is disliked because no one can direct him to the 
direction of prayer during the prayer. 

The imamate of a bedouin (desert dweller) and the child from fornication is 
disliked as well as the imamate of an ignorant person. The reason for their dislike 
is due to the reduced numbers they will attract A bedouin most of the time is 
ignorant, whereas the child resulting from fornication in this case means an 
ignorant person with no knowledge and lacking discipline because of his father's 
absence. 


1 Bukhari 658. 
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The imamate of an immoral person is disliked due to his lack of emphasis in 
religion. 

The imamate of an innovator in religion is disliked. Indeed, an innovator is one 
who performs what the Prophet did not practice, preach or approve of and in 
which there is no precedent. [ Maraky al-Falah states'. ] Imam Muhammad reported 
from Abu Hanifa and Abu Yusuf—that prayer behind the people of desire is not permitted, 
whereas the most correct ruling is that it is lawful, though disliked so long as what 
he innovates does not take him outside of the fold of Islam. 1 It is therefore not 
permissible to pray behind one who rejects the intercession of the Prophet or the 
angels who record the actions of man, or the vision of God for the believers in the 
hereafter, even if he says that God cannot be seen because He is exalted above all 
things, as the Mu'tazila state. Equally, prayer behind an anthropomorphist is not 
permitted, such as a person who says that God has a hand and leg similar to that 
of His creation. Such a person is an innovator even if he says that God is a body 
unlike all other bodies. In truth, God is neither a body nor substance. He is unlike 
all things and nothing is like Him. Moreover, rejecting the leadership [khilafa] of 
Abu Bakr is deemed unbelief just like one who rejects the Israh and Mi'raj. 
Equally, it is not permissible to pray behind one who rejects the wiping of the 
footgear or curses and swears at Abu Bakr, Umar and Uthman or accuses A’ishah 
(may Allah be pleased with the Prophet’s family and Companions). And it is not 
permissible behind one who rejects something that is necessarily known in the 
religion, given that it amounts to disbelief. Indeed, their interpretation of such 
matters is disregarded. 2 3 4 

It is disliked for the imam to lengthen the prayer to an extent where people detest 
it. Rather one should perform the prayer according to the hadith of the Prophet 
((May the peace and blessings of God be upon him)) (O People! Some of you 
make others dislike good deeds. So whoever leads the people should shorten it]. 
Note: even if the believers do not mind the prayer being long, it is still disliked 
due to the words of the Prophet [He who leads the prayer should make it short]. 

jjdl 

It is disliked for naked persons to perform the prayer in a group. 


1 The Prophet (God bless him and grant him peace) said tt Pray behind every Muslim, pious or 
impious.” Abu Dawud 594. 

2 Maraky al-Falah 174. 

3 Bukhari 90. 

4 Bukhari [Maraky al-Falah 174]. 
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It is disliked for women to gather and pray as a group. One of the reasons for its 
dislike is due to the announcing of the call to prayer (adhan) and the call to 
commence (iqama). Likewise, it is disliked for women to attend the congregational 
prayer as the Prophet ((Peace and blessing of God be upon him)) said (Their 
homes are better for them) and [Prayer in their homes are better]. 1 If however the 
females perform the prayer In their own congregation, it is necessary for the 
female imam to stand in the middle advancing only her heel forward in the way 
that a naked prayer is performed. If the female imam stands forward like a man, 
she has sinned, though the prayer remains sound 

f j^Ul Sjil yA 

The Position Of The Follower 

SmJUUj 

If there is only one person with the imam, he is to stand to the right-hand side of 
the imam. It is disliked to pray on the left side of the imam or behind due to the 
hadith of Ibn Abbas who said, W I stood on the left side of the Prophet after which 
he held me and directed me to his right;** 2 and if there is more than one person, 
they are to pray behind the imam. 

jk+a\\ uw y 

The Manner Of The Lines 

The men are to form the first row or rows, then the boys, followed by the 
hermaphrodites. This is a precautionary measure because if the hermaphrodite is 
male then the standing behind boys will not harm them and if they are female 
then she is already at the back, thereafter the females form the last row. Note: the 
first line is considered as the best of all the lines in congregation. This is followed 
by the second line and so on. The Prophet ((God bless him and grant him peace)) 
said [Divine mercy is bestowed first on the imam, then it passes to those who are 
opposite to him in the first line, then to those on his right side, and then on the 
left side; then it passes over to the second line, and other lines in the same 
manner). 3 


♦>❖♦> 


1 Ahmad 2/86. 

2 Muslim 763. 

3 Maraky al-Falah 122. 
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What the Follower Is To Do After the Imam Computes A Pillar Or Other 

Ofjdl JA £\jt JJ fU)/l pi- jS 

If the imam offers the finishing salams (ending the prayer) yet the follower has not 
completed his tashahhud, then he is to complete his tashahhud for the reason that 
it is wajiby and thereafter perform his finishing salams. However, if the follower 
has read the tashahhud, but not the ibrahimiya, then he is to omit this and give 
salam with the imam on the basis that the ibrahimiya is sunna, though joining the 
imam is necessary [ivajib], Additionally, if the imam has risen for the third rak‘ah 
and the follower has not yet recited the tashahhud, then he should recite it, 
although if he does not complete it and rises with the imam, it is permissible. 

If the imam raises his head before the follower completes his three tasbih in 
bowing or prostration, then the follower must join the imam leaving the tasbih. 

®A >-j |*~L« l * J u* v ^ ■>Juu |*li il j j)j 

If the imam forgetfully performs an extra prostration or stands up after p erforming 
the last sitting, then the follower is not to join him, rather, he is to wait for the 
imam. If the imam continues ahead and performs the extra rak‘ah by prostrating 
instead of sitting back down, then the follower is to give salam alone. If however, 
the imam sits down after standing without registering the extra rak 4 ah by 
prostrating, then the follower is to give salam with the imam. 

f J—^ . 1 <*U] jJu ‘ f • Jkcj 1 4 L*L- ^ 

And if the imam stands up for the fifth rak 4 ah forgetting to perform the last 
sitting, the follower is to wait and utter tasbih to warn the imam. If the follower 
gives the finishing salams alone before the imam prostrates in the additional 
rak'ah, then the follower’s prayer is nullified because he performed a pillar alone, 
Le. the last sitting. Therefore, if the follower gives salam in this case before the 
imam has registered the extra rak’ah by prostrating, then his prayer is void. 

After the imam recites the tashahhud in the last sitting, it is disliked for the 
follower to offer the finishing salams before him. It is disliked because he has 
disconnected from the imam although his prayer is valid. And if the sun rises 
after the follower has given the finishing salams but before the imam had given 
salam, then the followers prayer is deemed valid which is agreed upon. Abu 
Hanifa held that the imam’s prayer is void with his two companions disagreeing. 1 


Maraky al-Falah 179. 
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JUy jJl jl&Sfl 

Remembrance After The Prescribed Prayers 
(j4i«Jl ^Lill 

To rise for the sunna prayer straight away and link it to the obligatoiy prayer is a 
sunna of the Prophet ((peace and blessing of God be upon him)) with the 
exception that it is recommended to separate a moment between them as A’ishah 
reported that the Prophet would wait the amount of time it took to recite, a O 
Allah, You are peace, and peace comes from You, Blessed You are, O Possessor of 
glory and honour,” 1 thereafter he would stand for the sunna prayer. 

Cm-JIj <JlJytl\ u jk* Y » iwS/l 


It has been reported that Shams alaJmma al-Halauxmy said, “There is no harm in 
reciting invocations between the obligatory and sunna prayer,” though another 
Hanifa text allkhtiyar maintains the contrary, stating that every prayer that is 
followed by a sunna is disliked to sit and supplicate for. Instead, one should 
become pre-occupied with the sunna so that he does not separate the sunna from 
the obligatory prayer. 

oJ lju J ~ ar -j J ijj *-Uu cjl Jjo 

After the imam offers the final salams, it is recommended that he move to his left 
side to perform the supererogatory prayer which follows the obligatory one. 
Thereafter, it is recommended that he face the people if he wishes after having 
completed the supererogatory prayer. Samura Ibn Jundab narrated that the 
Prophet ((God grant him peace and blessing)) used to face us on completion of the 
prayer. 2 

4^1 Oj 

One is then to seek forgiveness with Allah three times, as Thauban (God be 
pleased with him) reported that when the Prophet of Allah finished his prayer; he 
begged forgiveness three times and said, “O Allah! You are Peace, and peace 
comes from You, Blessed You are, O Possessor of glory and honour.” 3 

aJJ Y) u vllJ i S' Ajj j&u aJ^-u jCj 4il j jaLI j jj* J*i3 

1 j aitH ojC'JAt 3*3 aJj siiUl aJ 4 <J j 2 * V *j>j 4)1 YI 

•jA j r+*3>-J ^ 03*~+i pcd 


1 Abu Dawud, the Book of Prayer. 

2 Bukhari 845. 

3 Muslim 591. 
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This is followed by reciting the verse alKursy and the mu’aandkaUm, which are 
the last two surahs of the Quran, as Uqbah Ibn Amir (God be pleased with him) 
said: the Apostle of Allah ((God grant him blessings and peace!) commanded me 
to recite the mu'awwithat after every prayer. 1 One is then to glorify God thirty 
three times (uttering “ Glory be to AUah n - Subhana Allah), praise God thirty three 
times (uttering u AUpraise be to AUah ” — Al-hamdu Lil Lah) and magnify His greatness 
thirty three times (saying “God is great” - AUahu akbar) after which one is to say, 
"None has the right to be worshipped except AUah, Alone, without pastor. To Him belongs 
all Sovereignty and Praise, and He is over all things. Omnipotent" Hereafter, one is to 
supplicate for himself and the Muslims with his hands raised and is to wipe his 
face with his palms upon completion of the supplication. The Prophet ((God bless 
him and grant him peace)) said [When you supplicate to God, supplicate with the 
inward sides of your palms, and do not supplicate using their backsides. When 
you have completed your prayer, wipe your face with them]. 2 

JUmJU U 

W m • 

Nullifications Of Praver 3 

o S vlr* y J 

There are sixty-eight things that nullify prayer; 

U ^j\ 

Speaking a word during prayer, forgetfully or by mistake, renders the prayer void. 
For example, one may have wanted to say ‘O People’ intending a verse of Quran 
but instead said ‘O Zaid\ The Prophet ((God grant him peace and blessings)) said 
[These prayers are such, that it is not correct to utter the talk of people in it]. 4 
Imam ShafTi disagrees with respect to the one who makes a mistake or forgets. 

^ frUoJl j 

Supplication with words that resemble the general speech of the people 
invalidates the prayer. 


1 Abu Dawud 1518. 

2 Ibn Majah 1181. 

3 Lexically, the word fasad means, contrary to right. Though according to the Hanafi scholars 
of jurisprudence, it is the term commonly used in relation to acts of worship [Hbadat] and stands 
in the same degree as the term ‘ button ’ (void, invalid). For example; one may say, “this prayer is 
JasuT (unsound, corrupt), or “this hajj is fasid" or “this fast is fasid. n And these sayings are the 
same as saying, “this prayer is batiT (invalid) or, “this hajj is batil? and “this fast is badL n 
However, with respect to dealings, this is not the case. Hence, the term fasad and budan are 
regarded as the same with respect to worship [Hbadat] though not with respect to dealings 
^mu'antalat]. Nur aJ-Idah 106. 

4 Muslim 537. 
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To utter the salam with the intention of greeting others, nullifies the prayer even if 
one does so forgetfully for the reason that it is speech. 

Replying to someone’s salam with the tongue or by shaking hands renders the 
prayer void, even if one does so forgetfully. However, a gesture with the hand only 
without shaking hands or talking, is disliked according to all jurists, though the prayer 
remains sound. The Prophet was reported to have performed this while praying . 1 
Jabir narrated: The messenger of Allah sent me for some job. Then I returned 
and joined him as he was going (on a ride). Qutaibah said that he was performing 
prayer while he rode. I greeted him and he gestured to me. When he completed 
the prayer, he called me and said: “You greeted me just now while I was praying.” 
Qutaibah said: “The Prophet was heading eastbound when he was praying.” 

\j 

Excessive movement nullifies prayer, and this excessive movement is judged by 
an onlooker in whom it appears in his view that one is not engaged in prayer. 
Moreover, excessive movement is estimated as three continuous movements, such 
that if one walks three continuous steps, the prayer is null and void. However, if 
one separates the three movements by walking one step and then stopping, then 
walking another step and pausing in an effort to conform with the rest of the lines 
the prayer remains sound. And it does not matter whether the movements are 
intentional or inadvertent . 2 

<M*1 J* 

Turning one’s chest away from the direction of prayer. Note: turning one’s chest 
away from the direction of prayer [qibla] renders the prayer void if there is no 
reason to do so. However, if there is a reason, such as a person who accidentally 
broke his wudu and consequently turned from the qibla to make wudu so he 
could return and continue the prayer. This is termed bina\ In this case, one is 
pardoned . 3 

J gM J* y Jflj 

Eating something from the outside of the mouth invalidates the prayer even if it is 
smalL The reason this is the case is because one is able to abstain from such a 
thing. 

Eating that which is between the teeth nullifies prayer if it is the size of a 
chickpea. 


1 Muslim. 

1 Al-Fiqh al-Islamy, Ibrahim as-Salkini 297. 

3 Al-Fiqh al-Islamy, Ibrahim as-Salkini 297. 
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Drinking is an annulling factor even if one raises his head to the sky whereby 
water falls in his mouth. 




J 


To dear the throat without a reason invalidates prayer. If however one has a 
reason to do so, such as phlegm that prevents one from reciting, then it does not 
invalidate the prayer. 


To groan, moan or sigh (or exhale loudly) invalidates the prayer. 

Audible cries due to pain in the body or due to a calamity, such as a loss of a 
friend is an annulling factor, but not the audible cries due to the thought of 
Paradise or Hellfire because in this situation, one is in concentration. 

4>t Jit* jv j 

Replying to a person who sneezes with the words, 'May AUah have mercy upon you 9 
renders the prayer void according to Muhammad and Zufar, though contrary to Abu 
Yusuf. 

4)1 Yj <J| X y 

Responding with the words, There is no deity except AUah 9 to someone who was 
asking if Allah has a partner nullifies prayer because it amounts to speech. 

j) juJ-L * y* 

Responding to bad news by saying To AUah we belong and to AUah we shall return* or 
responding to good news with ‘AUpraise be to AUah, 9 invalidates the prayer. 

OUhu** Nj 4j *^K» J 

Responding to amazement by uttering 'There is mane worthy of worship except Allah 9 
or responding with 'Glory be to AUah 9 renders the prayer void. 


Anything that is intended as a response nullifies prayer, such as the verse ((O 
Yahya, take hold of the book)); 1 which was intended as a response for a person 
who was asking for a book. 

APjij wisUl £wt» 5JU r Uj 4 *U p+ : ~* <i}jj 


1 Maryam 12. 
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When a person in the state of tayammum sees water and is able to use it, his 
prayer is nullified. Additionally, when the period of wiping the khuf (footgear) is 
complete, the prayer is annulled and the same rule applies to a person who takes 
off his khuf in prayer. 

pi 

If an illiterate person (who neither reads nor writes) learns a verse while he is 
engaged in prayer alone, then it stands nullified. This occurs by the illiterate 
person recalling the verse after having forgotten it, or he memorised it 
immediately after hearing it, or learnt it from an external source outside of the 
prayer. 1 

1 jh* O^-br jj 


Finding clothes to cover one’s nakedness, renders the prayer void. 

Jlj tjfJ* J* 

If a person who prays by nodding his head becomes able to bow and prostrate 
normally during the prayer, his prayer stands nullified because he cannot 
construct something strong upon something that began weak. 

w-J J isli 


The remembering of a missed prayer, one which is required to be performed in 
order, nullifies the prayer. For example; if a person is engaged in the ‘asr prayer 
and then remembers he missed the dhuhr prayer, then the prayer is void and one 
must make up the missed prayer followed by the current one. This is owing to the 
order of prayer - which is wajib. 


UUJ 


If, during the prayer, the imam is replaced with someone not eligible for the 
position of imam, prayer is nullified, such as an illiterate person who has no 
knowledge as to the procedures of prayer and what it entails or someone insane. 

The rising of the sun at dawn invalidates prayer. Accordingly, if the dawn prayer 
is offered at this time, then it is not valid. This is due to the hadith mentioned 
earlier that ‘Uqbah ibn ‘Amir ((God be pleased with him)) said [The Messenger 
forbade us from praying at three (particular) times] and mentioned, at the rising of 
the sun 

J U1 j 


1 Maraky al-Falah 187. 
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When the sun moves from its peak at mid-day, both Eid prayers become invalid if 
the prayer is being offered at such time. 

j j, oaJI cjj J 

When the 4 asr prayer time enters on Friday, the Friday prayer is void and can no 
longer be performed as the Friday assembly prayer. This may have been due to 
the imam extending his speech or because they began late. If they begin and *asr 
time enters, the Friday prayer is void. 

If a splint (or bandage) falls off a healed injury, the prayer is deemed nullified. 

jjAxi! jip Jljjj 


When a person who is exempt \ma i dhur\ no longer suffers from his condition, the 
prayer is void. In other words, when the reason of what caused one to be exempt 
no longer exists, there his prayer becomes invalid. Note: ma'dhur is the term used 
to define a person who suffers from a chronic illness, such as continuous bleeding 
from the nose or other illnesses that prevent one from maintaining wudu and 
offering the prayer. This person is excused and permitted to pray even when the 
condition is present in prayer. However, if such a person ceases to suffer from his 
illness, the prayer is void. 


0 I 1jL«Jp 


The prayer is void if one intentionally breaks his wudu or because his wudu 
breaks due to the actions of another. For example, a fruit may have fallen from a 
tree onto his head and blood flowed as a result. 




Fainting or a fit of insanity in prayer renders it void. 

j\ JLj bUilj 

Discharging sperm due to staring at a sexual object or because of a sexual dream 
while asleep nullifies the prayer. An example with respect to the first point is 
looking at something inappropriate or at one’s wife while praying. 

yj jl£* <j ji~ *Sfj 5lSl Aj 

If a man stands alongside a woman who arouses sexual desire - in a complete 
prayer 1 that both are participating in (that is - they are joined under the same opening 
takbir) in the same place with no screen between them, and the imam had 
intended to lead her prayer in his intention at the opening takbir, then his prayer 
is void. If the imam does not include her in his intention, then it is of no harm, for 
her prayer is not permitted. 


1 A complete prayer is one that includes bowing and prostration. This therefore excludes 
the funeral prayer. 
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Note: muhadha (or closeness) is the standing of women next to men [with the 
likelihood of touching]. If they are near each other for the performance of a pillar 
according to Muhammad or for the equivalent time according to Abu Yusuf, in a 
prayer that includes bowing and prostration; and they are participating in the 
same prayer and the same place without a veil between them; and he did not 
indicate to her to move back, then his prayer is nullified. For he is ordered to 
direct her to move back in accordance with what Ibn Mas‘ud related — saying, 
u Move them back insofar as God has moved them behind.” 1 If she does not move 
back with his indication, then her prayer is nullified. The last of the conditions 
that nullifies his prayer is; that the imam had intended to lead her prayer at the 
opening AUahu akbar. If the imam does not include her in the intention, it is of 
no harm since her prayer is not permitted, because without her inclusion, 
participation is not established in the Hanafi view, with Zufar disagreeing. 

Hence, the conditions are: 1) that the woman arouses sexual desire, 2) that they be 
standing near each other [ muhadha ], 3) that it occur during the performance of a 
pillar or the time it takes to perform a pillar, 4) that it be in a complete prayer, 
that is — one that includes bowing and prostration. This therefore excludes the 
funeral prayer. 5) that they are participating (and joined) in the same prayer (that 
is, under the same opening Allahu akbar), 6) that it be in the same place, 7) there 
is no screen or veil between them, 8) the man did not indicate to her to move back 
and 9) the imam intended to lead her prayer at the opening Allahu akbar. 2 

A vital note for the following points'. If a person inadvertently breaks wudu in prayer, 
it is permitted for him to leave the prayer, renew wudu and return and continue 
the same prayer he was performing. This is termed bina\ However, there are 
certain actions that if performed on the way to renewing wudu or on the way 
back, terminate the prayer and prevent the individual from continuing that very 
prayer. An example of bina 9 is the following: The Aposde of Allah ((God bless him 
and grant him peace)) began to lead the people in the dawn prayer. He then 
signalled with his hand to ‘ Remain at your places .’ Then he entered his home after 
which he returned while drops of water were coming down from his head and he 
led them in prayer. 3 In addition, the Prophet ((God bless him and grant him 
peace)) said [A person who vomits, has a nose bleed, or emits madhi in his prayer 
is to turn away and perform wudu, and he may then continue his prayer as long as 
he has not spoken]. 4 However, if one engages in certain actions, they would 
prevent one from continuing the prayer he began and one would consequendy be 
required to begin a new prayer. These actions include: 

*yj>j JJ I 4 PI 4 jij 4 t jji 5- j ^Js 


1 Abdur-Razaq ft Musanafih 3/149. (Maraky al-Falah 188). 

2 Maraky al-Falah 188. 

3 Abu Dawud 233. 

4 Ibn Majah and Darqutni. Al-Zayla’i, vol. 2, 60. [Al-Hidayah, 141]. 
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Uncovering the private area [awrah] after unintentionally breaking wudu in prayer 
invalidates the prayer and prevents its continuation, even if it was necessary to 
expose the private part in order to purify oneself. An example includes a female 
who exposed her arms to perform wudu, since the arm is part of her private area. 
Therefore, revealing the private part nullifies the prayer and prevents its 
continuation. 

* yj> Ij£Ip j\ Jij 


Reciting Quran on the way to renewing wudu or when returning from it, nullifies 
the prayer and one can no longer continue it. 


After inadvertently breaking wudu in prayer, to remain in the prayer for an 
amount of time equivalent to performing a pillar, and his remaining is made 
while he is conscious nullifies the prayer. This means that if one is aware he has 
ruined wudu, but remained anyway, the prayer is void. Consequently, it is not 
permitted for this person to go and perform wudu and return and continue the 
prayer, rather, he must start a new one. If however, there was a reason for his 
remainder in the prayer such as over-crowding or he waited until his nose stopped 
bleeding, then he is permitted to continue the prayer after renewing wudu. 




To move away from nearby water to other water invalidates the prayer if the 
distance was greater than two rows. 


A person’s exit from the mosque believing he has broken wudu renders his prayer 
invalid. For example, water may have run from one’s nose, but he believed it was 
blood and as a result left the mosque. If this occurs, one is not permitted to 
continue the prayer. If however, one did not leave the mosque, he is to complete 
what remains of the prayer . 1 

Crossing the lines of prayer in a place other than a mosque, such as a house or the 
like, believing oneself to have broken wudu, nullifies the prayer even if one has 
not broken wudu. 


J fc g —1 1 ^ j\ cSU ul c— ail SJU o\ j\ jf’ dt Ulfc <il 


Moving away from one’s position believing he is not in a state of wudu, or that the 
time period of wiping the footgear has expired, or believing that he has neglected 
one of the previous obligatory prayers (which requires the maintaining of order) 
or that he has filth on himself, nullifies the prayer even if this person does not exit 
the mosque in all these cases, because the moving away from one’s place 
imagining these things, invalidate the prayer and prevent its continuation. 


1 Al-Hidayah 142. 
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However, in all such cases with respect to the continuation of prayer (i.e. bina 9 ) it is 
better to repeat the prayer from the start to avoid the disagreement between the 
scholars such as the ruling of Imam ShafPi {Allah be pleased with him}. 

At this painty the rulings pertaining to the bina * of prayer are concluded 


To help or instruct other than one’s own imam nullifies the prayer. There is no 
harm if one helps his own imam, but not others because this amounts to teaching 
and instruction and is therefore a category of human speech. It is reported that 
the Prophet recited Quran in prayer and left out a word. When he finished the 
prayer he said, a Is Ubay not among you?” He answered; ‘Yes.’ The Prophet said 
“Did you make mention of it to me (in the prayer)?” He replied; ‘I thought it was 
annulled.’ The Prophet returned, “Had it been abrogated, I would have informed 
you.” This shows that a person can help prompt his imam if he forgets the verse 
or makes an error. Though not another imam. Ali (God be pleased with him) said, 
“If the imam seeks to eat, then feed him.” Meaning, if you see that he needs to be 
prompted, then do so. It must be pointed out that the reason which caused the 
Prophet to forget recitation in prayer and miss the prayer from its time on a few 
occasions is because God allowed this to happen in order to set precedence for 
mankind as to what they should do if they encounter the same circumstances. It 
was not a direct mistake on the Prophet’s part . 1 

To utter, "AUahu akbar m during prayer with the intention of changing to another 
prayer nullifies the first one for the reason that one has ended what he began and 
achieved what he has intended . 2 An example is a person who begins prayer alone 
and then intends being a follower of an imam. AkHidayah states that if a person, 
after praying one rak‘ah of the dhuhr, commences the ‘asr prayer or a 
supererogatory prayer, then he has rendered his dhuhr invalid due to the 
commencement of another prayer. Another Hanifa text, Fat 'h al-Kadir states: that 
if one prays a rak‘ah of the dhuhr prayer and then changes his intention to that of 
the *asr prayer, then the rak‘ah performed for the dhukr is void, since it is valid to 
change from one intention to another. This is provided that one intends with his 
heart not his tongue . 3 

jIjUU jJLM cJLo» IS] 


1 Risalah an-Nafi‘ah 

2 Maraky al-Falah 190. 

3 Fat’h al-Kadir. 
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If anyone of these mentioned nullification points occurs before adopting the last 
sitting for the equivalent time of reciting the tashahhud, the prayer is deemed 
void. Note: the duration time of the last sitting is the time it takes to recite the 
tashahhud, though if it occurs after one has adopted the sitting for the equivalent 
time it takes to recite the tashahhud, then the opted view is that the prayer is valid 
(as held by Imam Muhammad and Abu Yusuf). However, Abu Hanifa maintained 
that it is void. The rule here is that coming out of the prayer based on the act of 
the one praying is obligatory according to Abu Hanifa, while it is not according to 
the two jurists. Therefore, the involvement of these acts at this stage (£* after the 
tashahhud in the last sitting) is the same as their involvement during the prayer, 
while the two jurists held it is like their involvement after the salams . 1 

It is also invalid by extending the hamza in the takbir, that is, the first letter in 
Allahu akbar. This invalidates the prayer because the meaning of the words have 
been severely altered due to the incorrect pronunciation. This point has been 
mentioned earlier. See the chapter — How To Perform Prayer. 

^jA ^ U 5*1 yj 

Reciting Quran that is not memorised; rather it is from the mus’haf or another 
source, annuls the prayer. Abu Hanifa held that if the imam recites his Quran 
from the mus'haf his prayer is invalid. The two jurists maintained that it remains 
intact because it is a form of worship . 2 

j! 54jl£L*l j\ j ©btj 

To perform a pillar of prayer or having time to perform a pillar, during which 
one’s private area is uncovered or during which one has filth on his clothes, 
nullifies prayer. If however one repels the filth straight after it falls leaving no 
trace or one covers the private part immediately after it becomes exposed, then 
the prayer remains sound. The filth in this text is that which is non-excusable and 
prevents the validity of prayer. 

Performing a pillar earlier than one’s imam, and not being joined by the imam in 
its performance, invalidates the prayer for the follower. For example: the follower 
bowed and raised his head before the imam had bowed. 


Al-Hidayah 145. 
2 Al-Hidayah 152. 
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If a latecomer joins the imam in the prostrations of forgetfulness after he had 
already risen to make up the actions he missed, his prayer is void. For example: 
the imam offers one of the final salams after which the latecomer rises. The imam 
then remembers that prostrations of forgetfulness were required of him, so he 
prostrates. If the follower now joins the imam after already rising, his prayer is 
deemed invalid, because he disengaged from the imam. 

1* ftju r Jju 

If, after the last sitting (just before the final salams) one remembers he omitted a 
prostration of the prayer, and as a result performs it, then the failure to repeat the 
last sitting again nullifies his prayer. 

iftj olf-J ^ Jlp j 

Failure to repeat a pillar after previously performing it while asleep invalidates 
the prayer, because it is a condition to perform the actions in a conscious state. 

f bj J 


A loud burst of laughter by the imam (deliberate or not) nullifies the prayer even 
for the one who arrived late to the prayer, for the prayer of the imam is connected 
with those behind him. 


jO-Vl -l*u Jujdl 

Intentionally breaking wudu after reciting the tashahhud in the last sitting 
invalidates the prayer. This means that if one intentionally breaks wudu after 
adopting the last sitting for the equivalent time of tashahhud, then his prayer is 
void according to Abu Hanifa because a section of the prayer has been ruined. 
The two jurists held that it is valid. 

jlS j \4 j\ \+\ j\ ftLmA UU» i-iLlll jj' J <J* f 

c j*ft** '-rift 


Giving the final salams of prayer after two rak‘ahs believing oneself to be a 
traveller or believing it to be the Friday prayer or tarawih, wherein reality, it is the 
isha prayer, which is four rak‘ahs, nullifies the prayer. This is also the case, if one 
is new to Islam or emerges as an ignorant Muslim, and believes the obligatory 
prayer is two rak'ahs when it is not, prayer is null and void because he has 
intentionally given the final salams in a manner of ending the prayer before its 
time. 
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That Which Does Not Nullify The Prayer 
Whilst the following do not nullify prayer, their performance remains disliked. 

JI cM * 1 J 

If the one praying looks at something written and understands it, even if it is 
Quran or other, it does not invalidate the prayer. 

Eating food that is caught between the teeth with minimal mouth movement, and 
is less than the size of a chick-pea does not nullify prayer, though is disliked. 

jtil OJj 4 J~j£ V O y j j\a j\ 

If a person walks on the area where one makes prostration, it does not ruin the 
prayer even though the one who crosses has committed a sin. And even if the 
passer was a female, dog or donkey as the Prophet ((Peace and blessing of God 
upon him)) said [Nothing interrupts prayer, but repulse as much as you can, 
anyone who walks in front of you, for he is just a devil ). 1 

aj cJ jh>JL! <j«iilMl d! 6 ■*■->** ^j 

Prayer is not ruined if one looks with lust at the genitalia of his divorced wife and 
this is the opted view on the matter, even if this lustful look establishes her return 
to him. The prayer remains valid because there is little movement or action 
involved. If however, he kisses or touches her, then his prayer is nullified. Note; 
the same rule applies even if the woman is a stranger. 

let* 

That Which Is Disliked In The Prayer 

Seventy seven things are disliked during prayer. 

<>jZ> aLaS T IJU* 41— jt j Siy 

It is disliked to intentionally omit a wajib or sunna practice, such as fidgeting with 
one’s clothes or body, because one has neglected concentration which is the very 
spirit of prayer; and due to Allah’s saying ([Successful indeed are the believers, 
those who humble themselves in their prayers ]]. 2 

->U V| LaJ-I j 


1 Abu Dawud 718. 

2 

Muminun 1-2. 
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To turn over (or brush away) a rock is disliked, except if one does so once for 
prostration. Jabir Ibn Abdul Bar asked the Prophet ((God bless him and grant 
him peace)) about the smoothing of a stone, upon which he answered [Once, and 
if one left it, it is better for you ). 1 

Cracking the fingers is disliked during prayer. The Prophet ((God bless him and 
give him peace)) said [Do not crack the joints of the fingers whilst engaged in 
prayer ]. 2 

To interlace the fingers is contrary to the actions of prayer and is therefore 
disliked. Ibn Umar ((God be pleased with him)) said [This is the prayer of those 
who earn the anger of Allah ]. 3 

To pray with the hands on the hips is disapproved. 

Turning the head around by turning the neck is disliked. The Prophet ((God bless 
him and grant him peace)) said [Allah, the Most High, continues to turn 
favourably towards a servant while he is engaged in prayer as long as he does not 
look to the side (by turning his neck), but if he does so, Allah turns from him ]. 4 
The Prophet ((Peace and blessing be upon him)) also said [If only the person 
praying knew who he is pleasing when he turns the head ]. 5 

Sitting in the style of ij'oA, such as a dog with the buttocks and arms on the 
ground and the legs vertical and joined to the chest, is disliked. 

Placing the forearms on the ground during prostration is disliked. The Prophet 
((Peace and blessing of God be upon him)) is reported as saying [See that none of 
you stretches out his forearms (on the ground) like a dog ]. 6 

To roll up the sleeves off the arms is disapproved. 


1 Ahmad 3/300. 

2 Ibn Majah 965. 

3 Abu Dawud 988. 

* Abu Dawud 909 

5 At-Tabaiani. 

6 Abu Dawud 896. 
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To wear trousers only despite one’s ability to wear a shirt is disliked The basis for 
the disapproval is the lack of recognition and appreciation. It is recommended for 
a male to pray in all three items: i) underpants or cloth, ii) a shirt and iii) turban. 
Whereas for females, it is recommended that they wear: i) a long shirt, ii) veil and 
iii) a complete body wrapper. 

Returning the greeting of salam with a gesture , such as with the finger or hand, is 
disliked during prayer. 

To sit cross-legged in prayer with no reason is offensive because one has left the 
sunna style of sitting. 

Having a braid in one’s hair during prayer is disapproved because the Prophet 
((Peace and blessings of God be upon him)) passed by a man who was praying 
with his hair braided, upon which he said (Leave your hair to make prostration 
with you ]. 1 

Ifk iiyj Ji-tdb ^ 

IVjar is disliked in prayer. I'tijar is to tie the head with a scarf or cloth leaving the 
middle of the head uncovered. 

Ajy sJ6j 

Holding up the clothes with the hands is disliked in prayer. This is the pulling up 
of the clothes or holding them up from behind when going into prostration. The 
Prophet (may the peace and blessings of God be upon him) said, tt We have been 
ordered to prostrate on seven bones and not to tuck up the clothes and the hair .” 2 

Sadi is disapproved. This is the placing of one’s shawl on the head and shoulders 
and then letting the sides hang. Likewise, placing an item of clothing upon the 
body in a way that the arms do not pass through the places designated for them, 
such as a coat that one places on his back to hang. The Prophet ((God grant him 
blessings and peace)) said (If one of you has two pieces of clothes, he should pray 
in them; if he has a single cloth, he should use it as a wrapper and should not 
hang it upon his shoulders like the Jews ]. 3 

^9J m±i\ <k>] jijl Jjef- j 


1 Tabarani 9/267. 

2 Bukhari 810. 

3 Abu Dawud 635. 
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It is disliked to tuck up clothes under the right armpit and fling the sides of the 
clothes over the left shoulder or vice versa, for the reason that it is desirable for 
both shoulders to be covered and because one will be preoccupied with tucking 
up the clothes. 

^Uij! <il>- o»k 

Reciting Quran in a state other than standing is disliked, such as to finish reciting 
the Quran in the bowing posture. 

To lengthen the first rak‘ah in a voluntary prayer is disliked. 


Lengthening the second rak ( ah over the first one in all prayers, be they obligatory 
or voluntary, is disliked. 

Repeating the same surah in one rak‘ah of an obligatory prayer is disapproved. 
The same applies to one who repeats the same surah in both the rak 4 ahs provided 
he does so intentionally and is able to recite another surah from memory. If 
however, one does not know another surah, then it is wajib for him to read it so 
that he fulfils the requirement of joining another surah to the Fatiha . 1 

^1 Jy jij 

It is disliked to recite a surah and then reverse the order of Quran by reciting 
another surah which precedes the one previously read. This means, it is sunna for 
the individual to read the Quran in its order of placement, and the first surah 
after the Fatiha is the al-Baqarah and the last is an-Nas. Accordingly, if one reads a 
surah which comes before the one previously read, it is disliked because Ibn 
Mas 4 ud ((God be pleased with him)) said [Whoever recites the Quran in reverse, 
then he is in reverse ]. 2 


j 3 ^ y uy jy* Jy. *jy~i 


It is disliked to recite a surah, then skip the next surah, and instead recite the one 
that comes after that For example; to recite surah al-Ikhlas in the first rak‘ah and 
then recite surah an-Nas in the second thereby skipping surah al-Falaq. 


Intentionally smelling perfume is not from the actions of prayer and is contrary to 
the nature of prayer, which is focus and concentration. 


1 Maraky al-Falah 199. 

2 Al-Baihaqi 2/433. 
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Fanning oneself with one’s clothes or with a fan once or twice is disapproved 
because it is contrary to concentration, even if the movement is minimal. 

•j **j J <LiJl j* 4*U -j j\ 

Turning away the fingers of the hands and toes of the feet from the direction of 
prayer during prostration and during other positions where it is possible to direct 
them at the qibla is disliked, such as when in tashahhud and the hands are placed 
on the thighs. 

fjPJb i) J* J 

Neglecting to place the hands on the knees during the bowing is disapproved. 
This is also the case, if one does not place the hands on the thighs between the 
two prostrations, or does not place the right hand over the left whilst standing. 




Yawning and closing the eyes in prayer is disliked. The Prophet ((God bless him 
and grant him peace)) said [If one of you stands in prayer, he should not shut his 
eyes). 1 Also, Abu Hurairah ((God be pleased with him)) reported the Prophet 
((God grant him blessings and peace)) saying [Yawning is from Satan and if 
anyone of you yawns, he should check his yawning as much as possible, for if 
anyone of you (during the act of yawning) should say ‘ha’, Satan will laugh at 
him]. 2 

Raising the eyes to the sky is disliked in prayer. The Prophet ((May Allah bestow 
blessings and peace upon him)) said [‘What is wrong with those people who look 
(upwards) toward the sky in prayer.’ He then said sternly, “They should stop 
doing that; otherwise their sight will be snatched away.”]. 3 

Stretching the body in prayer is disliked because it is from sluggishness and 
laziness. 

Minimal movement that is incompatible with prayer is disliked. 

44*1 ckiuj Ifkl j <L«J 


1 Tabarani 2/3 56. 

2 Bukhari 3289. 

3 Bukhari 750. 
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Taking an ant and killing it is disapproved without a reason. Though if it bites, it 
is not disliked. Umar Ibn al-Khattab ((God be pleased with him)) would kill the 
ant in prayer until its blood appeared on his hand. 1 Also, to cover the face and 
mouth during prayer is disliked. 


<» y * Jkl 5*1 jii 1 *+* ij ^*33 


Placing something in the mouth that prevents the recitation of Quran is disliked, 
such as money or tissue. If however, it is something that melts, it nullifies prayer. 2 


Prostration on the wrapping of the turban without having a reason such as intense 
heat or frost on the ground, is disliked. Note: if the wrapping is around the 
forehead and is prostrated on, it is valid for the reason that a covering between 
the forehead and ground does not prevent the validity of prostration. 3 


To prostrate on a picture that resembles living beings is disapproved. 


To prostrate using only the forehead without having a valid reason with the nose 
is disliked since it is wajib to place the nose unless one has a reason. 

J 


To pray on a road that people use is disliked. 

To pray in a washroom or in the vicinity where a person relieves himself such as a 
communal toilet is detested. In the time of the Prophet ((God bless him and give 
him peace)) there were areas where people went to relieve their need known as a 
communal toilet area or dunghill. Note: the term washroom means a place of 
washing only that does not have a toilet in it. 

•L *J j\j SjUil <j J 


Prayer at graveyards is detested. Ibn Umar said [The Prophet forbade the 
observance of prayer in seven places: a dunghill, a slaughter house, a graveyard, 
the middle of the path, a bathroom and a watering place where camels drink 
water and sit, and upon the (roof) of the ka 4 bah]. 4 Additionally, to pray on land 
without the permission of its owner is disliked. 


l Ila as-Sunan 5/151. 

2 Maraky akFalah 201. 

3 Maraky al-Falah 201. 

4 Ibn Majah 746. 
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To pray within a short proximity of filth is disliked since we are ordered to 
distance ourselves from filth and its place. 

^ J\ j! ^ 

To resist the urge of urination or defecation in prayer or to resist the urge of 
breaking wind is disapproved. The Prophet ((Peace and blessings of God be upon 
him)) said [It is not permissible for a man who believes in Allah and the last day 
to perform the prayer while he is feeling the call of nature until he becomes 
light]. 1 

'Vlj i jl ci j}\ oy kJU- iSJ 

To pray with excusable filth upon one’s clothes or body is disliked unless one fears 
he will miss the prayer time or the congregational prayer, because to miss the 
obligatory prayer from its time is unlawful and to offer the prayer in congregation 
is an established sunna at least, though if one does not fear this, then it is 
preferable to remove the filth. Note: this type of filth is that which does not 
prevent the prayer from being valid. 

f 

iJJLil J V 

Prayer in work clothes that are not shielded from general dirt is disliked. 

tr&'j Jl*U V! 

To pray with the head uncovered is disapproved except if one does so out of 
humility and humbleness to God. 

JM 1 J ^ cH f ^ 

Offering the prayer in the presence of food that one has desire for, is disliked on 
the basis of distraction. Furthermore, anything that distracts the mind and 
reduces concentration is disliked. 

jUU dlj J 

To count the verses of Quran on the hand as well as the tasbih is disapproved, 
though Imam Muhammad and Abu Yusuf held that it is not disliked. Regardless 
of these different views, if one counts with the tongue, prayer is void according to 
all jurists. 


Abu Dawud 91. 
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It is disliked for the imam to stand alone in the mihrab (prayer-niche) or to stand 
alone on a raised platform or higher ground, the reason being that it resembles 
the Jews and Christians in that their leader is specified in a special place by 
himself. Ibn Mas'ud ((God be pleased with him)) said [The Prophet forbade the 
imam from elevating himself upon something, and the people are following]. 1 


In a congregational prayer, if there is room in a row in front, then to stand behind 
it, is disliked. The Prophet ((God bless him and grant him peace)) said [Allah and 
His Angels invoke blessings on those who arrange the rows (in prayer) in a 
compact form and he who fills some space in the rows, Allah elevates him a 
degree on that account]. 2 


jt 2jJu? c)^1 OX 


To wear clothes that have pictures of living things are disliked to offer prayer in. 
This is also the case if there are pictures suspended above or behind one's head, 
or between one's hands on the floor. Likewise being near a picture during prayer 
is disliked, except if it is tiny, such as a dirham which gives resemblance of a king 
or the head of the picture is missing, for nothing can be worshipped without a 
head, or the picture resembles objects without a soul, such as an ocean. 

<J> 0 y\ S jyZ AjJb (1)1 J 


To pray while there is a hot pot or brazier containing coal right in front of the 
person praying is disliked because it resembles those who worship fire. 

r ^ fy J 

To pray directly in front of a group of people who are sleeping is disapproved for 
fear of laughing or making eye contact that would cause one to be shy or lose 
concentration. If however this was not the case, then there is no dislike. A’ishah 
((God be pleased with her)) narrated that [The Prophet ((God bless him and grant 
him peace)) used to offer prayer while I used to sleep across in his bed in front of 
him, and then, when he wanted to pray witr, he would wake me up and I would 
pray witr]. 3 

S^LaJl J o jJu V j £—* J 

To wipe away dirt from the forehead that will not affect one during the prayer, is 
disliked because it is a form of fidgeting when there is no reason to do so. This is 
also the case with wiping away sweat. If however, these things will cause harm, 
then there is no objection. 


1 Ibn Hajar, Takhlis al-Habir 2/43. 

2 Ibn Majah 995. 

3 Bukhari 512. 
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4^ ^ J? 4 Ajlp J*m J 1a jAp M itjWUJ 

Reciting none other than one particular surah is disliked, unless one does so to 
ease the matter or to imitate the recitation of the Prophet to receive blessings 
((God bless him and grant him peace)). 

J-*!' uy V J* J ^ 

It is disliked if one neglects to place a barrier (screen) when offering the prayer in 
a place where someone is likely to pass in front of him. The Prophet ((God bless 
him and grant him peace)) said [When anyone of you prays, he should pray 
toward the barrier, should stand close to it and should not allow anyone to pass in 
front of him). 1 

•jjj* v>k \S' x t Jy ^ J 

Placing A Barrier (Screen) And Preventing A Passer-by from Crossing . 

Jalp IOpLoJ jS J Oj& 4 • ja —* jj*-> d (• JJj* {J* 15J) 

If the person intending prayer believes that someone will pass in front of him, 
then it is recommended for him to Insert a barrier the height of an arm’s length 
or more into the ground with the thickness equivalent to a finger. 

■ Xw> I4JJ ..k.»..ua< 4 j*i jf j 

The sunna is to stand close to the barrier; and to place it at either side of the 
forehead and not face it directly, but rather be either a little to the right or left of 
it. The Prophet ((God bless him and grant him peace)) said [When one of you 
prays facing a barrier, he should keep close to it, and not let the devil interrupt his 
prayer]. 2 


J!5UI I 4 yb U*>- U ^10{j 

If there is nothing available to place as a barrier, then one is to draw a 
perpendicular line in front of him, while some scholars maintain that he is to 
draw the shape of a crescent horizontally, and if the ground is hard, then one is to 
put something in front of him in a straight line. Abu Hurairah reported the 
Prophet ((God bless him and grant him peace)) as saying [When one of you prays, 
he should put something in front of his face, and if he cannot, he should set up his 
staff; but if he has no staff, he should draw a line; then what passes in front of him 
will not harm him]. 3 According to Ahmad Ibn Hanbal, it should be in the form of 
a semi circle. 


1 Muslim 505. 

2 Abu Dawud 695. 

3 Ibn Majah 943. 
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A* i\j 

It is recommended whether or not one has placed a barrier, not to drive back s 
person who tries to pass through the area of prostration, for prayer is based upor 
tranquillity and calm. 

j I <A3i 

If someone tries to pass in front of the person praying, he is permitted to drive 
him back with gestures of the head, eyes, or something other than this, or with 
tasbihj such as saying, ■Glory be to AUah\ though it is disliked to perform both 
because one of the acts suffices. The Prophet ((God bless him and grant him 
peace)) gestured with the children of Umm SaJama. 1 

A male is permitted to drive back those who try to pass, by elevating his voice 
when reciting Quran. 

Females are to ward off passers with gestures or with the clapping of their hands, 
using the top part of the right hand onto the inside palm of the left hand The 
Prophet ((God bless him and grant him peace)) said [The men should say ‘dory be 
to Allah ’ [Subhan Allah ) and the women should clap]; 2 however, the women are not 
to raise their voice, not in recitation or in tasbih because their voices are fitna 
(temptation). 

J jl5 J j'ja 3jj \aj kjlll Vj 

The one praying is not to inflict physical violence upon the one trying to pass. 
And with respect to what is related in the hadith of the Prophet ((Peace be upon 
him)) who said [When one of you prays, he should not let anyone pass in front of 
him; he should remove him away (by force) as far as possible, but if he refuses, he 
should fight him for he is only a devil]; 3 this was uttered by the Prophet at a time 
when one was still permitted to make actions in prayer, such as shaking hands for 
salam, but indeed such actions have been annulled which means the 'hostile' 
section of the hadith is also annulled. 



1 Ibn Majah 948. 

2 Bukhari. 

3 Abu Dawud 697 
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That Which Is Not Disliked In Prayer 

Jxm* j}\ JlJ# d 0 

To tie something around the waist, such as a belt or something similar is not 
disliked. 


jhj ^JaZw |1 lij 0 j>%>j jJUb V j 

It is not disliked to carry a sword or something similar during prayer provided it 
does not distract one with its movement 


Placing the hands in the two openings at the front of the traditional shirt or in the 
split of the openings is not disliked, and this is the preferred view for it does not 
take away from one’s concentration. 


There is no dislike if there is a Quran in front of the person praying or a sword 
hanging in front of him, because neither of them is worshipped. Allah said [When 
you (O Messenger) are with them, and stand to lead them in prayer, let one party 
of them stand up with you (in prayer) taking their arms with them]. 1 


^ j** Xf'ii 


Praying towards the back of a person who is talking is not disliked because Ibn 
Umar ((God be pleased with him)) on occasions used to take Nafi 4 as a barrier on 
his journeys. 2 Likewise, praying towards a candle or lamp is not disapproved, and 
this the most sound view because it does not resemble those who worship the fire. 


P J L a pfc w ^1 jjjLmj Jlj 

To prostrate on carpet that has pictures on it resembling living beings, is of no 
harm provided one does not perform the prostration on the pictures. 

j iLil! j* I j ol jJaa ji j l^lil ^JU -j V* J 

Killing a snake or scorpion fearing they may cause harm, even if it takes multiple 
strikes to kill them and during which one skews from the direction of prayer, is 
not disliked, and this is the most evident view on the matter. This is specifically 
for one who feared harm. If one had no fear and yet killed them with a lot of 
movement, there is disagreement if the prayer is nullified or not. 




1 An-Nisa 102. 

2 Ibn Abi Shaybah, Al~Zayla 4 i, vol, 2/96. 
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There is no harm if one shakes his clothes to prevent them from sticking to his 
body in the bowing posture. 

S^LaJt jl * jj> IS) JJ N J JA dju J J* «^»* ~ ^J 

There is no objection if one wipes his forehead from dirt or grass after the prayer 
is complete. And neither is it disliked prior to its completion if it disturbs one’s 
concentration in prayer or could potentially harm him. 

4>- Jf J* ^ J 

If one looks (right or left) through the corner of his eyes without turning the face, 
it is not disliked. However, it is better to omit it because it is from the conduct of 
prayer to look at the area of prostration. 

There is no harm if one prays on a mattress, carpet or board provided the head 
meets the Grmness of the ground. However, the best prayer is on the ground or on 
that which the earth produces such as grass and straw. 

JiJl -j» u£*S Jl (j Sjj—H Jjfe 

There is no harm if one repeats the same surah in two rak'ahs of a voluntary 
prayer, i.e. to read it once in the first rak‘ah and repeat it again in the second 
rak ( ah of the prayer. 


vdJS J&J v—Ifji 

When Is It Necessary ( Wajib] To Cut Off Prayer 
And When It Is Permitted 

AjjjI JL>-I wi^*1* v_^ 

It is wajib to cut off prayer, even though it is an obligatory one if there are 
desperate calls for help from someone. Though not with the normal calls of a 
parent because to discontinue prayer is only permitted when there is a need. 
Imam at-Tahawi held this view for the obligatory prayer. However, with respect to 
voluntary prayer, if one of the parents knows that their child is engaged in prayer 
and he is called, then there is no harm in not responding to the call. Though if 
both are unaware about one’s engagement in prayer, then he is to answer them. 1 

•j*»J ri d <S*J J J* u 

It is permissible to cut off prayer, even though it is an obligatory one, if there is a 
thief who is stealing anything equivalent to a dirham, even if the property belongs 
to someone else or because one fears a wolf or something like it is about to attack 
the sheep, or fears that a blind man may fall into a well or hole. Note: If the one 


1 Maraky al-Falah 214. 
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observing prayer believes that a blind man may fall in a hole, it becomes wajib to 
disengage prayer and attend to him. In this case, the person praying has a duty of 
care towards this person. 

It is voajib for the midwife (or nurse) to cut off prayer if she fears the death of a 
child or its mother. If she has not started the prayer, then there is no harm in 
delaying the prayer and attending to the child or mother. 

a-2i^J l <J j[>- ^yjx ill tij yL-il \jSj 

This is also the case if a traveller fears from a thief, highway robber, or fears from 
an animal, in that it is permitted to delay the obligatory prayer of that time until it 
is safe. 


DL«aJt iijl5 

The Ruling Of One Who Neglects Prayer 
j -I^»jJl Js - ijr 9 " ^ jj* *—* ii jfcj 

w43»w#1 lij Yj 

The one who intentionally neglects prayer due to laziness or idleness, is to be 
beaten harshly until blood flows from his body and is then imprisoned during 
which he is subject to physical pain, until he performs his prayers or dies in 
confinement. This ruling also applies for one who does not fast Ramadan due to 
laziness, i.e. he is beaten and imprisoned. However, one is not to be killed for 
leaving prayer or fasting due to idleness, unless he rejects the belief that prayer 
and Ramadan are obligatory or unless he belittles either one of them. 
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The Chapter Of Witr 

sZj\j*Sj Jt j}\ 

The prayer of witr is necessary \wajib\. This was the ruling held by Imam Abu 
Hanifa, and it is three rak‘ahs with one pair of finishing salams only in the last 
rak*ah. That is, the three rak‘ahs are not separated from each other through 
salams. A narration from Ibn Mas‘ud, Ubay ibn Ka’b, A’isha and Umm Salam 
reports that the Messenger of Allah ((God bless him and grant him peace)) would 
perform witr consisting of three rak‘ahs, and would not give salam except at the 
end of the three. 1 The Prophet ((God bless him and grant him peace)) said [The 
witr is a duty, so he who does not observe it does not belong to us; the witr is a 
duty, so he who does not observe it does not belong to us; the witr is a duty, so he 
who does not observe it does not belong to us]. 2 3 In addition, the one who denies 
the validity of this prayer is not deemed an unbeliever as its requirement has been 
established through the sunna. It is performed at the time of ‘isha, therefore its 
adhan and iqama are deemed sufficient for it. * 

Abu Yusuf and Muhammad held the witr as sunna on the basis of the Prophet’s 
saying, “Three is prescribed for me and has not been written upon you.” 4 
However, according to the two companions, it is of the highest levels with respect 
to the sunan, to the extent that it is not permitted seated with the ability to stand 
and neither upon one’s beast without an excuse. Moreover, the witr is to made up 
as qada if missed as mentioned in al-Mahit. 5 

In each rak'ah of the witr prayer, it is wajib to recite the Fatiha and a surah. One 
is also required to adopt the sitting posture at the end of the second rak'ah and 
recite only the tashahhud. 

iiJWJ oLi -Up M j 

And one is not to recite the opening glorification of prayer when standing for the 
third rak'ah because one is not beginning another prayer. 


1 Extracted by Ibn Abu Yaia from Ibn Mas‘ud that the Prophet would recite in the first 
rak'ah of the witr *Sabih Isma Rabbikal A*la and in the second rak'ah *Qul Ya Ayyuhal 
Kafirun and in the third rak‘ah u Qul huwailnhu A had Hadith Ubay is reported in the 
Musnad of Ahmad 5/123, Nasai 3/235 and Ibn Majah 1182. The hadith of A’isha is 
reported in Al-Mustadrak, 1/304 and is related by Ahmad in his Musnad 1/155*156 and 
Nasai in Mujtaba Min as-Sunan 3/234, 1698. AJ-Hakim said that the hadith is sound 
meeting the conditions of Bukhari and Muslim. [Al-Ikhtiyar 85]. 

2 Abu Dawud, 1414. Al*Hakim confirmed the authenticity of this hadith. 

3 Maraky al-Falah 216 / Ai-Hidaya 159. 

4 Al-Ikhtiyar 85 

0 Al-Ikhtiyar 84-85. 
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After the recitation of the surah in the third rak‘ah, one is to raise his hands to the 
level of the ears and say, *AUahu (debar* and thereafter supplicate while standing 
before bowing, and this is to be performed as described everyday throughout the 
year. The Prophet ((God bless him and grant him peace)) [Would perform qunut 
in the witr before ruku]; 1 and according to Abu Hanifa one is to place the right 
hand over the left hand, whereas Abu Yusuf held, that one should raise the hands 
as Ibn Mas‘ud would raise them with the palms facing the sky. In addition, Imam 
ShafTi held that one should not supplicate qunut in the witr prayer except in the 
second half of the month of Ramadan and held that the qunut is after the bowing 
posture. 2 

yyfi jj* j CJi* N j 


One is not to utter the qunut (supplication) except in the witr. Imam Shafi‘i held 
that one is not to utter the qunut in the witr prayer except in the second half of 
Ramadan, though he held that it is to be uttered in the dawn prayer throughout 
the year. The Prophet ((God bless him and give him peace)) uttered the qunut for 
one month in the fajr prayer invoking Allah to punish the tribes of Ril and 
Dhakwan. 3 This was because the Prophet ((Peace and blessings of God be upon 
him)) was betrayed which led to seventy Muslims being slain upon which he 
supplicated in the dawn prayer. Imam Abu Jafar at-Tahawi said that one should 
not recite the qunut in the dawn prayer unless a calamity has transpired, in which 
case there is no harm. If the qunut is made in the dawn prayer, it is performed 
after the bowing as the Prophet performed. 

With regards to reciting qunut in all the prayers in the event of a calamity upon the Muslims, 
only Imam ShafiH held this view. Though Imam Ibn Abidin held that in the event of a 
calamity, the imam is to recite the qunut in the audible prayers only and this is the view held 
by Imam Ahmad and Imam Thawri . 4 


-lh-j j juo r+Ui. ^ j V j 13 j±\ v^LU ^ j 

4)1 /* j OJjlJiF- jl OJLIOp j y J JLllj 

o^iJl \jkj pjyll j w (J -*j 


1 An-Nasai 1698 

2 Maraky al-Falah 217. 

3 Bukhari 1003 

4 Maraky al-Falah 218. 
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The meaning of qunut is supplication, and it is to say [0 AUah we ask Your help. 
Your forgiveness and Your guidance. In You ux believe, on You we rely. You we Praise with 
every good, we are grateful to You and not ungrateful, and disown, abandon him who 
commits outrages against You. 0 AUah, You alone do we worship, to You we pray and 
prostrate. You we strive for and hasten to obey, hoping fir Your Mercy and fearing Your 
punishment. Truly, Your earnest punishment shall overtake the unbelievers, and may the peace 
and blessings be upon Muhammad, our Prophet and his family ], and the follower is to 
recite the qunut like the imam. 

^ l , £ ■ . K?U* J .. yi y,\ li 

If the imam begins to recite an extra supplication after the first one. Imam Abu 
Yusuf said, "The follower is to join the imam and recite the supplication with him * 
whereas Imam Muhammad said, "The follower is not to join the imam, but rather should 
say, ‘Amin 9 only” 

Li C-J y y^S \^]yj yyS Lilpj y>~* ! I JlA yb JL5l j 

CuoIp y j*± M j y M j U Lij c-J*pI [y 

<3lj Lj-w- ihi\ pj .C-Jlxjj oSjLj 

The extra supplication is [0 AUah guide us along with those You have guided, pardon us 
along with those You have pardoned, be an ally to us along toith those whom You are an ally 
to <md bless for us that which You have bestowed Protect us from the devil You have decreed 
fin verily You decree and none can decree over You. For surely, he whom You show allegiance 
to is never abased and he whom You take as an enemy is never honoured and might 0 our 
Lord, Blessed and Exalted are You, and may the peace and blessings be upon Muhammad 
and his family and his Companions]. 

i j>S\ jj j LjT Ljj jl v sZj\ja w»^l jA&\ i J yi cjyA 51 y~£ ^ yj 

L v —>j L k—* j L f 4 jL]l w'iJiP Li j 

Whoever does not know the qunut is to say, [0 Allah, forgive me] three times or [Our 
Lord, give us good in this life and good in the hereafter and keep us away from the torment of 
the fire] or [0 Lord, 0 Lord, 0 Lord J. 

j J —<j A -*- 4 f ^ j C U ij yj ^Jlil 


If one follows an imam who recites the qimut in the dawn prayer, he is to perform 
it with the imam silently according to the most evident view and keep his hands 
down by his sides. 

aJl£ y oyiJl ^jSf\ 
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If one does not remember to say the qunut in the third rak‘ah of the witr and then 
remembers it during the bowing or when rising from it, he is not to say it, but 
rather should leave it and make the prostrations of forgetfulness. If however one 
utters the qunut after raising his head from the bow, he is not to repeat the bow, 
but must perform the prostrations of forgetfulness for moving the qunut from its 
original position and delaying a necessary action. 

V j* ^ ir* 1 jij 

If the imam bows before the follower completes his qunut or the imam bows 
before the follower even begins it, then the follower is to leave it and join the 
imam if he fears that he will miss the bowing with the imam. If on the other hand, 
he does not fear he will miss the imam in the bowing, then he is to supplicate and 
then join the imam if possible. 

If the imam does not utter the qunut, then the followers should, provided it is 
possible to join the imam in the bowing. If it is not possible, then the follower is to 
disregard the qunut and join the imam. 

+ jlS yji\ fclLJl fjSj J f U>l iijJl jij 

If a latecomer to the group prayer catches the imam in the third rak ( ah of the witr 
prayer, then he is regarded as having caught the qunut in the legal sense; meaning 
even though he missed the qunut, the fact that he caught the third rak‘ah is legally 
ruled as having caught the qunut. Accordingly, he is not to make up the qunut 
when he stands to perform the actions he missed with the imam. 

Jaib j j j* jiJ 


It is recommended that the witr be prayed in congregation only in the month of 
Ramadan, which is what the majority maintain, whereas outside of Ramadan it is 
better to pray the witr alone. However, Sham al-a lmma said regarding witr outside 
of Ramadan that if there is only one or two followers with the imam, there is no 
dislike because the Prophet ((God bless him and grant him peace)) would wake 
A’ishah and she would perform witr with the him. 


j* vJii * JJJI 




O v aP 

The witr prayer in congregation in the month of Ramadan is superior than to 
pray it alone at the end of the night, because when it is permitted to pray as a 
group it is superior and greater. Umar (Allah be pleased with him) would perform 
witr in congregation, and this is the most sound opinion as stated by Imam 
Qadikhan. Though other scholars maintain that the opposite is the soundest view. 
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Supererogatory Prayer [Nawafil\ 

The author used the term nawafil and not sunan given that it is more common 
and in view of the fact that all sunna is deemed nafl, though not vice versa. 
Linguistically, nafl means extra, and legally, it is actions that are not obligatory, 
not wajib and not sunna. And this is synonymous with the term voluntary or 
optional, which is an act of worship performed by a person without being required 
to do so. 1 

ojS JA Cm* j-* 


The emphasized sunan are: 

Jj 

The two rak‘ahs before the dawn prayer (fajr), and this is one of the most 
emphasized sunna, to the degree that Abu Hanifa said, “If one prays it while 
sitting without a reason, it is not permitted.* Abu Hanifa relied on the words of 
the Prophet ((Peace and blessings be upon him)) [Do not omit them (the rak‘ahs of 
dawn) even if you are driven away by horses]. 2 

.J-J jij JLmj j jjill JL tuj Jl«u y 

The two rak ( ahs after the noon prayer (dhukr), after the sunset prayer (maghrib), 
after the nightfall prayer (‘isha), and the four rak‘ahs before the noon prayer 
(dhuhr). The Prophet ((God bless him and grant him peace)) said [A person who 
persists in praying twelve rak'ahs in a day and night, for him God will build a 
house in heaven]. 3 

LfcJLAJj 


Equally, the four rak'ahs before and after the Friday prayer finishing them with 
salams in the last rak‘ah are emphasized sunan. Ibn Abbas ((God be pleased with 
him)) reported that the Prophet ((God bless him and give him peace)) would 
perform four before the Friday prayer and Abu Hurairah reported that the 
Prophet said ((After Jumu’a, you should perform four rak‘ahs)). 4 


yill JL MJ Wj wit 


The recommended sunan are the four rak'ahs before the ‘asr and the four before 
and after the Hsha prayer. The Prophet ((God bless him and give him peace)) 
[Would offer four rak'ahs before ‘isha and four rak'ahs after ‘isha upon which he 


1 Maraky al-Falah 225. 

2 Abu Dawud 1253 

3 Recorded by the Imam's of sound compilation except Bukhari. Al-Zayla’i, vol. 2,137- 38. 

4 Ibn Majah 1129, 1132. 
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would rest]. 1 Likewise, the six rak i * ahs after the maghrib prayer are recommended 
sunan as the Prophet ((God bless him and give him peace)) said [He who prayed 
six rak 4 ahs after the maghrib prayer would be made equivalent to the worship of 
twelve years]. 2 

Ljxil *1 px J jL M j 0 U j* JjSfl j 

When performing an emphasized sunna prayer which is four rak*ahs, one is to 
limit the first sitting to the tashahhud only, and when one stands for the third 
rak‘ah, he is not to repeat the opening supplication (istiftah) 2 contrary to a 
voluntary prayer that consists of four rak'ahs, for verily in a four rak‘ah voluntary 
prayer, one is to recite the opening supplication and ta awwudh in the third rak‘ah. 
This is not the case with an emphasized sunna prayer. 

j o jLj9 l|iS/ jwj U ^J j* <3*^ 

If one offers a voluntary prayer consisting of more than two rak‘ahs (such as four) 
and does not sit for tashahhud except at the end, the prayer is deemed valid 
because it has integrated as one prayer that included a compulsory sitting at the 
end. Note: the validation of this prayer is based on the principle of Istihsan. 
Istihsan literally means to approve or to deem something preferable. In its juristic 
sense, Istihsan is a method of exercising personal opinion in order to avoid any 
rigidity that might result from the literal enforcement of the existing law. 

t J £ji ,Jp 

It is disliked to pray more than four rak‘ahs of voluntary prayer in the daytime 
with only one (pair) of salams. Meaning, four should be the maximum number of 
rak'ahs a person prays; thereafter it is recommended to offer the finishing salams. 
To offer more with only a single pair of salams at the end is disliked. Hence , one 
pair ofsalams is to separate every four rak \ahs of voluntary day prayer. 

S'J 

It is disliked to pray more than eight rak‘ahs of voluntary prayer in the night with 
only one (pair) of salams. Meaning, one pair of salams is to separate every eight 
rak'ahs of voluntary prayer at night, otherwise, it is disliked. 

JsW j J-aiSfl lAUPj X* fAjj Ut 1 

The best practice in the day and night with respect to voluntary prayer is to 
perform them in fours according to Abu Hanifa. A’ishah ((God be pleased with 
her)) said that the Prophet would offer four rak'ahs, do not ask about their 


1 Abu Dawud, the Book of Prayer. 

2 Ibn Majah 1374. 

1 1 his is also referred to as the opening praise or glorification [thana*], which is read for the 

commencement of all prayers. 
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excellence and length (since they were inimitable in perfection and length). He 
(secondly) would offer four rak'ahs, do not ask about their excellence and length. 1 
There is also another narration that the Prophet was diligent in performing the 
mid-morning \duha\ as four rak'ahs and diligent in performing four at night time]. 2 
Although Imams Abu Yusuf and Muhammad held that the best practice in the 
day is to perform voluntary prayer in fours' as Abu Hanifa held, whereas the best 
practice at night is to perform them in pairs, and the fatwa issued is in accordance 
with this. The Prophet ((God bless him and give him peace)) said (The night vigil 
prayer is offered as two rak‘ahs followed by two rak‘ahs). 3 

^ jA JJJl 

Voluntary prayer at night particularly in the last third, is superior to voluntary 
prayer in the day, since it entails greater difficulty and due to the saying of Allah: 
“They forsake their beds of sleep, the while they call on their Lord, in fear and 
hope: and spend (in charity) out of the sustenance which We have bestowed on 
them.” 4 5 

*5 yS JA fUJl J J 

To prolong the standing (in the night or day prayer) is better than performing a 
large number of prostrations. Note: a person achieves a large number of 
prostrations by praying more rak'ahs. Though if one lengthens his standing (i.e. 
recitation) instead of this, it is the most excellent practice. The Holy Prophet 
((God bless him and give him peace)) was asked as to which prayer is the most 
excellent one? He answered, “The prayer containing prolonged qunut.” 3 The 
scholars of hadith have interpreted qunut as standing in prayer. Thus, lengthy 
recitation of Quran is the best prayer. 6 

JUUl JiH J 

Greeting The Mosque (Tahiyyah) 

The Prayer Of The Forenoon (Duha) And Night Vigil Prayers. 

jU-' y* y Jr* 

It is sunna to greet the mosque with two rak‘ahs of prayer before sitting. The 
Prophet ((God bless him and grant him peace)) said [If a person enters the 
mosque, he is to not to sit until he offers two rak‘ahs]. 7 Note: Ibn Abidin in his 
Hashia says: “Our scholars dislike its performance in the times disliked for prayer, 
such as after fajr and ' asr . Therefore, if one enters after fajr or *asr, he is not to offer 


1 Muslim 738. 

2 Muslim 719. 

3 Bukhari 990. 

4 As-Sajda 16. 

5 Ibn Majah 1421. 

6 Maraky al-Falah 250. 

7 Bukhari and Muslim. 
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the greeting prayer [tahiyya]; rather one is to offer tasbih , tahlil and send blessing 
upon the Prophet in order to fulfil its rights.” 1 

^yill 

Performing the obligatory prayer is a substitute for the greeting prayer [tahiyyah]. 
Ibn Abidin states: “The reality is that what is required from the one entering the 
masjid is the performance of prayer in it - so that the prayer is a greeting to the 
Lord. The most evident view is that one’s entry into the masjid with the intention 
to offer the obligatory prayer as imam, or to pray alone or as a follower (all) serve 
as a substitute for the tahiyya - provided one prays upon entry into the masjid. If 
one’s entry into the masjid is for the obligatory prayer, though the prayer has time 
before commencing, one is required to offer the greeting prayer [tahiyya] prior to 
sitting. Likewise, if one enters the masjid for something other than prayer, such as 
a lesson, or remembrance of God, then the tahiyya is required prior to sitting.” 2 

Shurunbulali states in Maraky alFalah : According to the Hanafi Madhhab, the 
tahiyyah is not excused even if one sits before praying, though it is recommended 
prior to sitting. And if a person repeats his entry of the masjid, then two rak'ahs 
suffice for the day/ 

Likewise, performing any prayer upon entering the mosque serves as a substitute 
for the greeting prayer even if one does not intend the greeting prayer. 

<i \jL>- fr yj> _L *J OIIaSj >._'Ju J 

It is recommended for one to pray two rak'ahs after ablution before the water on 
the body dries. The Prophet ((God bless him and grant him peace)) said [There is 
no Muslim, who performs ablution perfectly and then offers two rak’ahs receiving 
them with his heart and mind, but that Paradise would be obligatory for him]. 4 

Equally, it is recommended to pray four rak'ahs or more for the midmoming 
prayer [duha\. Its time is when the sun completely rises to the period before its 
zenith. A’ishah ((God be pleased with her)) reported that the Prophet ((God bless 
him and give him peace)) would observe the midmorning prayer as four rak‘ahs 
and would increase as he pleased/ 

It is recommended to offer the night vigil prayers, the guidance prayer, and the 
prayer of need. Regarding the night vigil prayer, it is preferable to offer this prayer in 


Radd aJ-Muhtar vol. 1/458 | Maraky al Falah 231. 
2 Radd al'Muhtar vol. 2/458. 

4 Maraky ai-Falah 231. 

4 Muslim 234. 

J Muslim 719. 
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the last third of the night. And the minimum recommended number to pray is 
eight rak 4 ahs. However, the saying that this prayer is recommended is the legal 
status of night prayer, wherein reality, it is an emphasized sunna in the sense that 
the Prophet never failed to perform them except on a rare occasion. As for the 
guidance prayer [istikhara\y Jabir relates that (The Prophet ((God bless him and give 
him peace)) used to teach us the guidance prayer for all matters, as he would a 
surah of the Quran]. Lexically, Istikhara means; the request of that which is good. 
A person performs the prayer when he has resolved to undertake an act, during 
which he asks Allah to guide him in relation to the thing requested to that which 
is good and beneficial for him in his religion, life, and hereafter. The guidance 
prayer therefore pertains to future matters. And concerning the prayer of needy 
Abdullah Ibn Abi ‘Aufa al-Aslami ((God be pleased with him)) is reported to have 
said, “Allah’s Messenger came out to us and then said, ‘If anyone’s need rests with 
Allah or with any of His creatures, he should perform ablution and pray two 
rak 4 ahs. mI The prayer of need is undertaken due to a matter which has befallen a 
person and he therefore asks Allah to repel that which he dislikes, or he asks 
Allah to provide him with what he seeks. 

/wJLjJI uUo *) Jl JLi *L>-J w 

It is recommended to stay up in worship in the last ten nights of Ramadan and 
the two nights of Eid, as the hadith mentions [Whomever passes the night of Eid, 
Allah will preserve his heart on a day when his heart will die]. 1 2 

It is recommended to stay up in worship in the first ten nights of the month of 
Dhu al-Hijjah, ** *he P r °ph et ((God bless him and give him peace)) said “No day, 
of the days of the world is best in the sight of Allah, on which He is worshipped 
than (the worship) of the ten days. And the fast of one day during these days is 
equivalent in reward to the fasts of a year and (the worship) of these nights is 
equivalent to the night of qadr.” 3 4 5 

In the middle of the month of Sha'ban, it is recommended to spend the night in 
worship because it expiates the sins of the whole year. The night of Friday 
expiates the sins of the week, and the night of qadr expiates the sins of one’s life. 4 
Ali Ibn Abi Talib ((God be pleased with him)) reported that Allah’s Messenger 
(God bless him and give him peace) said (If the night of the middle of Sha 4 ban 
arrives, you should offer prayer during the night and fast during the day].’ 


1 Ibn Majah 1384. 

2 Haythami 2/198. 

3 Ibn Majah 1728. 

4 Maraky al-Falah 235. 

5 Ibn Majah 1388. 
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However, it is disliked to gather in the mosques to spend these nights in worship, 
for neither the Prophet ((God bless him and give him peace)) nor the Companions 
observed them in the mosques. In fact, the majority of the scholars from the 
Hijaz, such as Ata and the fuqaha of Madina including the companions of Imam 
Malik stated that performing any of these nights in a group is an innovation. 


j L-Jls*- .JaJI 

Voluntary Prayer While Sitting 
And Prayer Upon a Beast (Or Means Of Transport) 

fUJl ^Jp ojJLaJI tj 

Sitting For The Voluntary Prayer With The Ability To Stand 
(J -LfJLlllS JUJbj 4j>-ip Vl pJliJl J>^ Kmk-Ar aJ 5j-Ui! ^ IjlpIS JuiiJt 3 yfl 

Voluntary prayer is permitted sitting even if one has the ability to stand, although 
one receives only half the reward of the one standing unless there is a reason for 
sitting, in which case one acquires full merit. And during the prayer, one is to sit 
like a person in tashahhud if he has no reason to pray seated, and this is preferred 
view on the matter. However, Abu Hanifa held that one may sit as he wishes 
because when a person is permitted to leave the original posture of standing, then 
to leave the normal manner of sitting is better. If however, one possesses a reason 
for sitting, then he may adopt the posture he is comfortable with. Regarding the 
first point, the Prophet ((God bless him and give him peace)) said [The prayer in a 
standing condition is better than prayer in a sitting condition, and the prayer in a 
sitting posture is half the prayer of one who offers it in a standing posture]. 1 

j^P -by IJLpU A*Lcl jl>- j 

It is permissible to complete a voluntary prayer sitting after starting it standing 
according to Abu Hanifa. This is the most correct view on the basis that standing 
is not a pillar in voluntary prayer and one is therefore permitted to leave it. 
However, this is contrary to the two jurists. 2 


1 Abu Dawud 951. 

2 Maraky al-Falah 237. 
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Voluntary Prayer Upon A Beast (Or Means Of Transport) 
ob C-4 ^-y (j} J} V* j* ^J 

A person outside the city is permitted to offer voluntary prayer whilst riding on 
the back of a beast, and he is to pray through indication toward any direction the 
beast turns. Ibn Umar (God be pleased with him) said [I saw the Messenger of 
Allah ((God bless him and give him peace)) praying on the back of a donkey when 
he was facing Khaybar, and he was praying through indication ). 1 Note: this rule 
applies when one has passed the buildings of his area of residence. It is the place 
that if a traveller reaches, he is permitted to shorten his prayers . 2 It is not a 
condition that one be a traveller according to the Hanafi view, though he must 
pass this area. According to Shaii‘i and Malik, it is not permitted unless one be a 
traveller. Abu Yusuf holds that voluntary prayer upon a beast is permissible 
within one’s area and that it is not a condition to exit the area of residence. 

If one begins a voluntary prayer upon the back of a beast and then dismounts, he 
is to continue the prayer; though if one begins on the ground, he cannot continue 
the prayer if he mounts the beast The reason being that when one commences 
the prayer on the ground he has necessitated all the conditions, though when he 
mounts the beast, some conditions are omitted such as facing the qibla, being in 
the same place and the reality of bowing and prostration. 

aa±>- (( jhjA\ ^j > V' 015 jij jjp •ted)/! jU-j)) 

U js- JtST IjiSf Jl <■—3 <il JU; 

Prayer through nodding on the back of a beast is permitted for the emphasised 
sunan as well as other swum even if it is the sunna of the dawn (fajr), though Abu 
Hanifa held that one must dismount the beast for the sunna of the dawn prayer as 
it is more emphasized than other sunan. 

j jj* jy> ojj t oj ^kuJJ \j\>- j 

It is permissible for one offering voluntary prayer to lean on something such as a 
stick or wall if he becomes tired and there is no dislike on the basis of having a 
reason. If however, there is no reason, then it is disliked according to the correct 
view, for it is considered as bad manners. 

j}j v$-1p 


1 Muslim, Abu Dawud, and an-Nasai, vol, 2/151. 

2 Maraky al-Falah 237. 
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Filth upon a beast does not prevent the prayer from being valid , 1 2 even if the filth 
is on the saddle or stirrups, and this is the most correct view. This rule is adopted 
by the majority of the Hanafi scholars based on necessity. 

^L^YIj Yj 

Prayer is not permitted walking and this has the agreement of consensus. The 
reason it is not permissible is because one is continuously changing places. 


l\j}\ Jp J 

Obligatory And Wajib Prayers Upon A Beast 

• Y_J 4 aJLmjU \aj 4 4 J£ OU' j}\ Y J jA Jl jdl jjp JV4 <* Y 

\ J* 4 


Obligatory and wajib prayers are not permitted on a beast and neither is the 
funeral prayer. Examples of necessary prayers include, i) the witr, ii) the prayer 
that one promises to perform (nidhr) and iii) voluntary prayer that was ruined, for 
verily if a person spoils a voluntary prayer it becomes necessary to make up and 
this cannot be offered upon a beast or in a vehicle. Likewise, the prostration of 
recital is not permitted upon a beast if its verse was recited on the ground. 


4 j! olj AmmA* 4-i J «2tl Yj 


However, in all the above cases, it is permissible upon the beast when there is a 
necessity such as one who fears for himself, his beast or clothes from a thief (who 
may steal from him) if he dismounts. In this case, it is permitted on the back of a 
beast. Allah says [If you fear an enemy, pray on foot or riding (as may be most 
convenient)]/ Other valid reasons include fear from a predatory animal, or the 
ground is excessively muddy in which if one prostrates, his face will disappear. 
And if it happens that one has no beast and the ground is excessively muddy, one 
is permitted to pray standing nodding with his head . 3 


Oja**] ^jA J J 


Equally, if the beast will become uncontrollable by the rider dismounting from it 
or there is no helper present to assist him to remount the beast due to his inability 
to mount by himself, then both obligatory and necessary prayers are permitted 
riding on a beast. 


1 This ruling does not change even when the filth exceeds the area of a dirham. The area 
of a dirham is the internal part of the palm. (Maraky al Falah 238). 

2 Al-Baqarah 239. 

3 Maraky a)*Faiah 239. 
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Prayer In A Carriage (Howdah ) 1 

jt 3*1 y** I f lg- SlA-oklT il-lJl 

Prayer in a carriage, which is fixed upon a beast, is regarded like prayer on its 
back, and it is the same whether the beast is moving or still. 

If one stops the beast and places logs underneath the carriage so that the base of 
the carriage is leaning on the ground using the logs as pillars, the carriage is 
regarded as having the same status as the ground, and in this situation, it is 
correct to perform the obligatory prayer standing in the carriage, not sitting. 

j J-oi 

Ritual Prayer On A Ship (Boat) 

Offering obligatory prayer on a moving ship in a sitting posture without having a 
reason to sit, is valid according to Abu Hanifa 2 and one is to offer the prayer 
through bowing and prostration while sitting. One cannot pray through nodding. 
The reason this is permissible according to Abu Hanifa is because to stand while 
in a ship usually entails dizziness. However, the best thing is either to stand and 
pray or exit the ship if one is able because this will distance one from any 
disagreement . 3 

J* ijA2i\ ^) 1 yhy <.j±* JA Vj N iVUj 

However, Imams Abu Yusuf and Muhammad held that one is not permitted to sit 
unless he has a reason to do so, and this is the most evident opinion; and a valid 
reason may include dizziness or being unable to exit the ship. Therefore, 
according to the jurists Abu Yusuf and Muhammad, one is to pray standing in the 
ship unless there is a reason, in which case he may offer it sitting. The proof they 
used are the words of the Prophet [Pray standing (in a ship) except if you fear 
drowning ]. 4 

lilaJl jy£ Vj 

One is not permitted to offer prayer in the ship through indication (nodding) if he 
is able to bow and prostrate, and this is agreed upon. 


1 A howdah is a carriage that is positioned on the back of camels or elephants for travellers to 
journey in. 

2 Even if one is able to exit the ship onto land, the prayer is correct. However, if one is able to 
exit the ship, it is better in order to avoid the varying views of scholars and be content at heart 
(Maraky al-Falah 240). 

3 Maraky al-Falah 240. 

4 Al-Hakim 1/409 and al-Baihaqi 3/155. 
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If a ship at sea is tied down with an anchor, but is being swayed by a strong wind, 
then it is regarded as a moving ship, which means that one may pray sitting 
according to Abu Hanifa because it is regarded as a moving ship. Though 
according to Abu Yusuf and Muhammad, he is to stand if he does not possess a 
valid reason. Although, if the ship is not being swayed, then it deemed as a still 
ship at shore and this is the most correct view. The ruling of a still ship tied at 
shore is given next. 

y c-i—Jl ol Sj <1)1* 'JLPli <J )y£ Y h«LlL a! *jjj 

If the ship is tied at shore, prayer is not permitted sitting if one has the ability to 
stand according to the majority. And if one prays standing, and there is part of 
the ship on the bottom of the ground, then the prayer is valid. If not, then prayer 
is not permitted in it according to the preferred view on the matter unless it is not 
possible to exit the ship, in which case, one may offer the prayer based on the 
necessity. Though it is apparent in other Hanafi books, namely al-Hidaya and al- 
Nihaya that prayer is permitted standing in a vessel which is tied at shore 
regardless of whether it is touching the ground or not . 1 Hence, if a ship is tied at 
shore, one is to exit if he can. If he cannot, then he is permitted to pray onboard whilst 
standing. If he can exit but opts to prof on board the ship, then his prayer is correct if he 
prayed standing with part of the ship touching the ground. If no part of the ship is touching the 
ground, then his prayer is not valid since he is able to exit the ship. This last point is identical 
to a person who places a carriage upon a beast and then halts the beast and places logs 
underneath the base of the carriage so that it has the same legal status as that of the ground. 
The person then prays standing in the carriage because technically, the carriage is like that of 
the ground because of the pillars that support it. Likewise, if part of the ship tied at shore 
touches the ground, one may pray standing even though he is able to exit, because the ship or 
boat has the same status as that of the ground If no part is touching, then the prayer is invalid 
since he can exit and pray on land. 

In summary, a moving ship allows a person to pray in it standing according to the two jurists, 
but sitting according to Abu Hanifa (even without a reason). And if the ship is anchored at sea 
and is being swayed, it is regarded as a moving ship and is therefore subject to the same 
disagreement. 

If the ship is anchored at sea, though is not being swayed, then it is regarded as a still ship at 
shore. A few rules are derived concerning a still ship at shore; if one offers prayer standing with 
part of the ship on the ground, his prayer is valid. If not, (i.e. there is no part touching the 
ground) then his prayer is invalid unless he is unable to exit the ship, in which case he may 
offer the prayer standing. Additionally if a ship is anchored at sea and is still, one obviously 
cannot exit the ship and is therefore allowed to offer the prayer based on the necessity. And 
Allah knows best. 


1 Maraky aJ-Falah 421. 
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If the ship is sailing, one is to direct himself towards the qibla at the 
commencement of prayer, and every time the ship veers from the qibla, one is to 
re-direct himself towards it throughout the entire prayer so that he completes it 
while facing qibla. 

£iA ^ 1 J 
Tarawih 1 


♦LuJlj tjl>- J} j*Jl 

The tarawih is sunna for both male and female. Abu Hanifa held it as an 
emphasized sunna. The Prophet ((God bless him and grant him peace)) said 
[Upon you is my sunna and the sunna of the rightly guided Caliphs after me ]; 2 
and verily Umar, Uthman and AJi ((God be pleased with them all)) were diligent 
with respect to the tarawih prayers. 

UL& • ip^Jbb 


To pray the tarawih in a group is a communal sunna (kifaya), i.e. it is a collective 
sunna because it has been established that the Prophet ((God bless him and grant 
him peace)) offered it in a group as eleven rak'ahs consisting of the witr . 3 Though 
he later discontinued to perform the tarawih in a group for fear of it becoming 
compulsory. 


I4JP a i. j \^jp gULaJI j 


Its time is after the *isha prayer until the arrival of dawn. And it is valid to offer 
the witr before or after the tarawih, though it is best to delay it until after the 
tarawih. 


- Al l P aJjci l* bfc jS -b AAm #> ji v!*Ju J 

It is recommended to delay the tarawih prayers to shortly before one third of the 
night has passed or just prior to half of it, though scholars recommend tarawih to 
be offered before half the night has passed. Other scholars maintain that there is 
no dislike in delaying tarawih to after half the night and this is the soundest view 
because the best night prayers are at the end of the night; however, even though it 


J Tarawih is the plural of tarwiha. Lexically, tarwiha is the name given to the one time of rest . 
It also implies sitting because this is a rest for the body. In its juristic sense, it is considered 
as the rest one has after four rak‘ahs. It was called such, because the sitting after the prayer 
is rest (Maraky al-Falah 242]. 

2 Abu Dawud, Tirmidhi. 

3 Ibn Khuzayma 2/138. (Maraky al-Falah 243). 
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is not disliked, it is better not to delay tarawih until such time for fear of missing 
the prayers with the entry of dawn. 

Tarawih is twenty rajahs consisting of ten (pairs) of finishing salams according to 
the consensus of the Companions; that is, each pair is finalised with finishing 
salams. 




After completing four rak'ahs of tarawih, it is recommended to sit and rest for as 
much time as was required for the performance of four rak‘ahs. 


y jjlj 



This is also the case between the last tarawih prayer and the witr, in that it is 
recommended to sit and rest for an amount of time equivalent to two pairs and 
this is what Abu Hanifa held. And during this rest, one may utter invocations or 
recite Quran, 

J 4 31 N U jdh J* ojj i Uc* p**’ vl r*J 

It is sunna to recite the whole Quran in the tarawih prayers once in the month of 
Ramadan, and this is the soundest view. It is been said of Abu Hanifa - that he 
completed the Quran sixty one times in Ramadan. In the day he would complete 
it once, and in every tarawih prayer he recited the Quran once, thereafter he 
offered the dawn prayer with the wudu of ‘isha prayer for forty years. If the people 
dislike or become weary from the effort of reciting the Quran once in the month, 
then the imam is to recite the amount which does not deter the people from the 
prayer and this is the opted view, because it is better not to make people loathe 
the group prayer which then causes them to neglect its attendance. It states in the 
books al-Ikhtiyar and al-Muhit , that the best thing in our time is not to make people 
dislike the group prayer, for the larger numbers are greater than lengthy 
recitation. The legal ruling \fatwa] issued is in conformity with this. 

4 ^yi\ A* 3 V j 


However, the ibrahimiya in every tashahhud of the tarawih prayer must not be 
neglected even if the people dislike this, because it is an established sunna to 
recite the ibrahimiya according to the Hanifa school and obligatory according to 
Imam Shafi 4 i. And this is the chosen view on the matter. 


l J £j$ jjl Jj frUjJl ^ J 


Likewise, one is not to abandon the opening glorification at the beginning of each 
tarawih prayer, and neither the tasbih in bowing and prostration, for some schools 
of thought hold these actions as obligatory whilst in the Hanifa school, they are an 
emphasized sunna. Thus, one must not abandon them even if the people dislike 
this for it is deemed idleness on their part. 
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However) if the people become weary) the imam may abandon the supplication 
just before the finishing salams prior to the end of each prayer. 

J \>jk>A l|Sl ^ j\^AO j 'V J 

If a person fails to offer the tarawih by himself or in a group (in its appointed 
time), it cannot be made up later because tarawih is the sunna of a specific time, it 
is not like a sunna of fasting. If a person makes up tarawih, it is regarded for him 
as voluntary prayer, not tarawih. 

Prayer In The Ka‘bah 

Obligatory and voluntary prayers are permissible within the ka‘bah. Allah said 
[...that they should sanctify My house for those who compass it round, or use it as 
a retreat, or bow, or prostrate themselves {therein in prayer }]. 1 

Likewise, they (obligatory and voluntary prayers) are permitted on top of the 
ka‘bah even if one does not place a barrier for himself, although it is disliked to 
do so, because it is an offensive etiquette to get on top of the ka‘bak 

J1 oj J jl aA»\ o-j JJ jaj 

When performing ritual prayer in congregation inside the ka‘bah or above it, if a 
follower turns his back to any direction other than the face of his imam, then his 
following is deemed valid. If however, the follower turns his back towards the face 
of the imam, then his prayer is nullified for the reason that the follower will be in 
front of the imam in the same direction in which the imam is praying. See the 
outlay below. 

•Follower’s face - imam’s back ^ 

•Follower’s face * imam’s side 

•Follower’s back - imam’s side 

•Follower’s back - imam’s back 

•Follower’s side - imam’s face 

•Follower’s side - imam’s side, 
though the follower is facing 
the other way 

•Follower’s face - imam’s face 


(Maraky al-Falah 246) 


All are valid, even though one is facing a 
different direction to the imam. Note: it is 
disliked if one faces the imam head on and yet 
there is no screen between them. 
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One’s following of the imam is valid if the imam prays inside the ka‘bah with the 
door open while the followers pray outside. Note: It is not a condition for the door 
to be open, but it is a condition for the follower to know about the changing 
actions of the imam. If one can hear the imam while the door is closed, then the 
following is valid. 

ij I4JI j!\ jl $ V) v Vpr ^l>- f U^/lj U j>~ I o\j 


If many followers including the imam offer prayer around the ka^bah in a circular 
manner, then all their prayers are valid, except for the one who advances in front 
of the imam in the same side the imam is praying. If however, there is a follower 
on the other side of the ka'bah and he is closer to the ka 4 bah than the imam, it is 
valid because he is not praying in the same direction of the imam. See diagram 
four below. 


Diagram four 



At this point, it does not matter 
if he is closer than the Imam. 





Imam 



Follower - this person's prayer is 
void as he is praying in front of the 
imam while praying in the same 
direction as the imam. 
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Prayer Of The Traveller 

A traveller in Islam receives dispensations and allowances that a resident (non- 
traveller) does not. Such dispensations include: the traveller wiping his footgear 
for seventy-two hours whilst the resident may only wipe for twenty-four hours. It is 
permitted for the traveller to break his fast during Ramadan even though he is of 
sound health. Additionally, it is not necessary for the traveller to attend Friday 
prayer or Eid prayers, whilst it is obligatory for the resident. Imam Shafi*i held 
that the traveller is permitted to unite the dhuhr and *asr together at the time of 
dhuhr or at the time of *asr. Equally, one may unite the maghrib with the 'isha at the 
time of maghrib or 4 isha. 


The Travel Due To Which The Rules Chang e 

jw I Jau* j$\j k* j i ^bl ajv-v* <f jjtS yw .Jii 

0»b<iSl) 4jJl ij 
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The smallest journey due to which the legal rules are changed 1 is the distance of 
three days travel from the shortest days of the year, at an average pace and having 
rest periods along the way. 2 An average pace is regarded as the walking pace of a 
camel or walking pace of humans on land. With respect to a mountain range, the 
pace considered is that which is appropriate to its conditions, that being the pace 
of a walking camel or walking on foot. If one is at sea, the wind at an average pace 
is the factor considered. Note: This rule law has been calculated by scholars in 
terms of kilometres, in that if a person travels the distance of 81km one-way by 
whatever means of transport it may be, then he is regarded as a traveller. 3 


<i U Liul O y-J JjU- bl i • ya —> L-oIp jlS yiy i jA ~~Jl tjJjp ^jA ^jP ja\\ ^d4.» 

l>^w V o yii'jjj ^ A&jy+j *LaJl. jjj 4 


1 Such as the shortening of prayer, the permissibility of not fasting during Ramadan and 
the wiping of the footgear for seventy two hours etc... 

2 T* 

The travel of three days does not mean the travel of every minute of the day for three 
days. Rather, the night is the time of rest and the day is the time for travel. For example: if 
on the first day, a person intending travel sets off on the journey early and travels only 
until midday , and then reaches a rest area where he camps overnight. Then on the second 
day, he sets off early and travels until a little after midday , and then on the third day sets off 
early until midday , then he is deemed a traveller. (Maraky al-Falah). If however, one covers 
this distance in a short period of time, then it holds the same ruling. 

3 Maraky al-Falah 248 pt-5. 
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The Shorting Of Prayer 

The traveller is permitted to shorten the four rak ( ah obligatory prayers even if his 
intention for travel is to disobey Allah, such as theft. This is according to the 
Hanafl School while Imam ShafVi and Imam Malik held that one intending evil 
in his travel receives no dispensations. The shortening of prayers is permitted 
when one passes the buildings of his area of residence as well as passing the 
townyard \fina\ that is connected to the buildings of his area. Though if there is 
farmland or an open space (around four hundred paces long) which is connected to the 
townyard, then it is not a condition for one to pass this. Therefore, once a person 
passes the buildings of his area including the townyard that is connected to the 
buildings of his area, he may shorten prayer even if he has not yet travelled 81km. 
One does not have to go beyond the farms or orchards that may be connected to 
the townyard. Note: nowadays , when a person passes the buildings of his area and then 
reaches the parks or cemetery (fina ), this may be connected to another town or village. In this 
case, (i.e. if the fina\ such as the parks/cemetery is connected with another village) t it is not 
conditional for one to pass the next town before shortening his prayers; rather one must only 
pass the fina ' concerned with his town. 2 

^jll j j jJl fi jlUI jJUal .lull jllCll! *-LxJl j 

The townyard \fina\ is an area regarded as a place of benefit for the town or 
village, such as for the running of animals like a stable or a place of buriaL 

—ll iJ j 

Conditions That Validate The Intention Of Travel 
Three conditions validate the intention of travel 

flj j A* b J I fiJL* vL)L*4j6j t ^LJlj t 

1- One must be independent (self-governing) with respect to making the 
judgement for himself. For example; a soldier with his commander is not 
independent and neither is a wife with her husband. The basis for this is that the 
soldier or wife cannot form a proper intention because of the uncertainty of the 
travel, such as - will they travel the required distance or will they turn back half 
way, etc. Therefore, one cannot be joined to someone else where he cannot make 
the determination for himself. In this case, one is not independent. 

2- Maturity is conditional. 


Thelma’ (townyard) is a place that benefits the community of the town, such as a 
cemetery, park, or stable. Therefore, if one should pass the buildings of his town as well as 
the cemetery connected to this for example, then he is permitted to begin shortening his 
prayers even if he has not yet travelled 81km. 

2 Maraky al-Falah 250. 
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3- One cannot travel less than three days; that is* less than 81km one-way* it must 
be at least 81km. 

A person cannot shorten his prayers if he has not passed the buildings of his area 
of residence. Note: Maraky al-Falah states that one is not deemed a traveller when 
he resolves to do so and neither when the time of travel arrives or when he 
mounts his beast (or sits in his vehicle) yet all the while he remains in his town; 
and Allah knows best. The shortening of prayer begins when one passes the 
townyard \fina*\ or the buildings of his area of residence. This is due to the saying 
of Allah [When you are travelling in the land* there is nothing wrong in your 
shortening the prayer]. 1 Verily, in this verse* the shortening of the prayers is 
conditional upon travel and one is not travelling until he passes the buildings of 
where he lives. There is a narration from Anas in which he said: tt I offered four 
rak‘ahs of dhuhr prayer with the Prophet at Madina and two rak‘ahs at Dhul 
Hulayfa (shortening the ‘asr prayers).” 2 Thus* the Prophet ((God bless him and 
give him peace)) did not shorten prayer until he exited from Madina. 3 

v£-Ui-l J ^ J3 ya i \aj\3 
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And if the buildings have been passed with the intention of travel* prayer cannot 
be shortened if the passer is: i) a boy or ii) a dependant person whom is joined to 
his leader who has not made the intention of travel, such as a wife with her 
husband, 4 or a slave with his master or a soldier with his commander. In such 
cases* prayer cannot be shortened. Likewise if one intends to travel a distance of 
less than three days journey, which is less than 81km, they are not permitted to 
shorten prayer, because according to the law, a distance which is less than 81km is 
not regarded as travel. 

(^J) iJ jCaJj 

The intention of travelling and residing is taken from the primary source which is 
the person who is followed, such as the leader, husband, master, commander etc. 
and not the follower, such as a wife* slave or soldier, unless the follower actually 
knows the intention of the one they are following, in which case one may intend 
for themselves, and this is the soundest view. Note: The journey’s destination 
must be known. If a wife travelling with her husband or a soldier with his leader 
does not know the destination (or intention), they cannot shorten their prayers 
because they do not know if they will travel the required distance of 81km. If they 
know the intentions and destination and the journey meets the conditions, they 
may shorten prayer. 


1 Quran 3:101. 

2 Bukhari 1089. 

3 Maraky al-Falah 250. 

4 That is, the husband did not make an intention to travel, so the wife cannot intend travel as 
she is dependent on him. 
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The Ruling Of Shortening 
UjUP 

The shortening of prayers according to the Hanafi Madhhab is regarded as 
prayer in its original state as it was when it was first introduced for the traveller. 
Verily, when the prayer of the traveller was revealed from the beginning, it was 
two rak'ahs, not four as in the case of the dhuhr prayer for the resident. It is for 
this reason that the prayer of the traveller in the Hanafi Madhhab is not an 
allowance [rukhsa], it is an ‘ azimah . The term ‘ azimah is used in the Arabic text 
above, and is intended to read a s — the prayer of the traveller is an *azimah . The word 
<azimah literally means a firm resolve. According to the Sacred law, it is regarded 
as a matter that was sanctioned (and made law) from the beginning without it 
being connected to any variance. On this basis, the Hanafi School deems it wajib 
for a traveller to shorten his prayers. Imam Shaffi and Imam Ahmad held that 
the shortening of prayer is a dispensation, therefore, if one wishes he may shorten 
prayer and if one wishes he may pray the full number. Imam Malik held that the 
shortening of prayer is a sunna and not wajib. 1 

As previously mentioned, it is wajib for a traveller to shorten his four rak'ah 
prayers to two rak‘ahs, though if a traveller completes four rak‘ahs and sat the 
first sitting, the prayer is valid, though is disliked because the finishing salams 
have been delayed. 2 In this case, the last two rak‘ahs are deemed as voluntary 
prayer for him. If however, he does not sit for the first sitting after two rak'ahs and 
continues the prayer as four rak c ahs, then the prayer is not valid, unless he 
intended to be a resident when standing for the third rak‘ah, in which case the 
prayer is valid, even if he did not perform the first sitting, because in this case, it 
is obligatory to pray four rajahs, and the prayer of a resident who misses the first 
sitting in a four rak‘ah prayer does not invalidate the prayer. In summary, if the 
traveller prayed four rak t ahs without offering the first sitting, his prayer is void, unless he 
intends residenee when standing for the third rak'ah. 


1 Rawai'ul Bayan, 484. 

2 The reason the finishing salams have been delayed is because one is required to pray two 
rak ( ahs, not four; and because one delayed his finish by praying four, it is disliked though is 
valid if one offers the first sitting. 
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The Period Of Shortening Prayers 

ifr*' Sy <3j ‘ f A? A' ^rt f jAiu Jt j, V j 

The traveller is to continue shortening his prayers until he re-enters his hometown 
or until he makes an intention of staying at another town or village for fifteen 
days. 1 If one intends to remain for less than fifteen days, or does not intend his 
length of stay, and remained for years, then he may shorten his prayers in both 
cases for that duration or until he intends. The reason being, that one has not 
fixed the intention, so he does not know exactly when he will depart. ‘Alqamah 
Ibn Kays remained in such a state where he shortened his prayer for years 2 
Additionally, Ibn Umar ((God be pleased with him)) stayed on in Adharbijan for 
six months and continued to curtail his prayers. 3 

oli Vi £wxi V 

When Is An Intention Of Residing Not Valid 


The intention of residing is not valid in two towns where a person has not 
specified only one as a place of residence. For example: one intends he will stay at 
Makkah and Madina for 20 days, but does not specify his residence at one of the 
locations. In this case, one is required to remain shortening his prayers even 
though he has intended twenty days, because he has not specified only one town 
where he will reside. The reason is that the intention at two locations implies that 
he will be at different locations and this prevents the rule of residence from 
operating. The exception is when he intends to spend the night at one of the two 
places, in which case he will be become a resident the moment he enters the 
location. 4 

J*' *3^ J ^ j 

Intending the desert as a place of residence is not valid, except for those people 
who live in tents as their homes. 

K-J 1 ^IjL U jZK~md V J 


} For example: a person who has departed Australia for England for seventeen days is legally 
regarded as a traveller and is therefore permitted to shorten his prayers on the way to England 
However, he must discontinue shortening his prayers when he arrives at his destination in 
England because he has intended a stay of fifteen days or more. If he intends to slay for Uss than 
fifteen days, then he is to shorten his prayers for this duration. Likewise, upon returning to Australia 
this person is to shorten his prayers on the way, and discontinue upon reaching his hometown. 

2 Abi Shaybah 2/208, al-Zayla'i 3/185. 

3 Abd al'Razzaq and al-Baihaqi. Al-Zayla‘i, vol. 2/185; al-Ayni, vol. 3/20. 

4 Al-Hidayah 207 / Maraky al-Falah 252. 
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An intention of residing is not valid for soldiers who are fighting on enemy land 
for the reason that there is hesitation in their intention as to when they will leave 
and how long they will stay. Thus > in this situation - prayers must continue to be 
shortened because the intention of residing is not valid in such a state. 

In addition, an intention of residing is not valid for soldiers who lay siege to a city 
or town against disobedient Muslims in our land, because again there is hesitation 
between staying and departure in which the intention is not specified. The 
Prophet ((God bless him and give him peace)) stayed at Tabuk for twenty days, 
shortening the prayers (during his stay). 1 

j ji\ _Ll tljuil 

A Traveller Praying Behind A Resident And Vice Versa 

(3 

If a traveller offers prayer in its time behind a resident imam in the 
congregational prayer, then the prayer is valid and the traveller is to complete the 
prayer as four rak'ahs with the imam. 


4 j V 0 JDo J 


If however, the congregational prayer is not being offered in its time (that is, its 
time has expired) the traveller is not permitted to pray behind a resident imam, 
though the traveller can be the imam for the residents in this case, 2 and can also 
be the imam if the prayer is offered in its time. The Prophet ((God bless him and 
give him peace)) performed prayer with the people of Makkah while he was a 
traveller saying [Complete your prayer, for we are in travel]. 3 Therefore, the 
traveller can be a follower behind a resident imam if the prayer is offered in its 
time, though not if its time has expired. And it is valid if the traveller is the imam 
in both cases. 


o^LaJl JJ i1 ji\ J yu jl ill -X*j) fw j 
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1 Abu Dawud 1231. 

For example; the time of the dhuhr prayer has passed, and the resident imam and others have 
missed it from its time. They therefore gather together to pray it as a group. In this case, the 
traveller is not permitted to pray behind this imam who is a resident, though the traveller 
himself can be the imam. And even if the resident imam said the opening Allahu akbar right 
before the time of the prayer had expired, the traveller is still not permitted to pray behind 
them because the time is not sufficient. [Maraky al-FaJah 253] 

3 Abu Dawud | Muwattah of Imam Malik. 
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If the traveller is the imam, it is recommended for him, after the final salams on 
completion of two rak’ahs, to say, "Complete your prayer, 1 am a traveller. ° However, 
prior to the prayer, he is required to say these words to prevent uncertainty. And 
after the traveller imam completes his prayer, the followers stand and complete 
their prayer without reciting Quran because the imam’s recitation suffices and no 
one may enter and pray behind them. 

Making Up Missed Prayers 

04 jJl y>-\ <4 t j 4 ^jCjS j yL. l l 

If a traveller misses a prayer and decides to make it up when he is a resident, he is 
to offer it as two rajahs. And if a resident misses a prayer and decides to make it 
up when he is a traveller, he is to offer it as four rak'ahs. The factor considered 
here of whether to pray the full number when one is a resident or two rak‘ahs 
when a traveller, is the status of the person in the last timing of the prayer he 
missedmeaning, if a person is a traveller in the last part of the prayer time , and then misses 
the prayer\ he is to offer two rak'ahs, and if one becomes a resident in the last part of its time , 
and then misses the prayer t he is to offer four rak t ahs. Consider the following: Person X is 
a traveller who has not yet offered the dhuhr prayer and has nearly entered the 
time of t asr. Therefore, in the last part of the prayer time, he is a traveller. He then 
misses the prayer and returns home becoming a resident. The end result of this 
scenario is that he was a traveller in the last part of the prayer time and is 
therefore required to make it up as two rak‘ahs. Hence, the status of the person in 
the last timing of the prayer determines whether he prays two or four. 
Additionally, if one is a resident in the last timing of the dhuhr prayer, misses the 
prayer and then decides to travel thus becoming a traveller. He is to offer the full 
number of rak‘ahs when making up the prayer because in the last part of its time, 
he was a resident. 


One's Place of Dwelling . Its Types And What Invalidates It 1 
Jai* <1Uj J^>Vf l jbyft 

A person’s original permanent residence (i.e. homeland) is no longer regarded as 
such when it is replaced by a new permanent residence. If one simply departs for 
travel or temporarily lives in another location, then this does not nullify the status 
of one’s permanent residence, for indeed this can only be changed with something 
like it. If a person goes on journey, and resides in a temporary residence, 


1 In order to enact the laws of travel, it is vital to know some of its basic definitions. It is 
essential to know the types of dwelling places, such as one’s permanent residence (i.e. 
homeland) and one’s temporary place of residence. There is a difference here, because the place 
of temporary residence is a place one travels to intending a stay of at least fifteen days or more, 
whereas one’s permanent residence is the place one was born or married in and intends to live 
out his life - this is known as his permanent home. 
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thereafter, he returns to his permanent residence, one’s status of a traveller ceases 
and he now has to offer the prayer in full. 

The place of Iqama 1 ends when; i) a person locates to a similar place like it, or 
ii) if he merely sets out on a journey from that place of dwelling, or iii) if he 
returns to his permanent residence, in which case his temporary residence ceases. 
For example: one travels from Australia to Syria where he is studying law. This 
person intends his stay at a village called Barakah for about six months. This is 
therefore known as his temporary place of residence {iqama) where he is to offer 
prayer normally because it is for fifteen days or more. If at some point this person 
decides to move to another town, then his temporary residence at Barakah has 
ended because he has moved to a similar place like it. Additionally, if this person 
returns home to his permanent resident (i.e. Australia), then his temporary 
residence at Barakah is no longer regarded as such. Hence, one’s iqama ends 
when, a) one locates to a place like it; b) returns to his hometown; and c) sets out 
on a journey from that place. With respect to point V of setting out on a journey: 
this means that if one goes sight-seeing for the day and it was 81km away, then he 
is permitted to shorten his prayer (and his temporary residence ceases until he 
returns). 

One’s permanent residence (homeland) is the place one is bom or married. And 
even if one did not marry there, but intended to live in as a permanent place of 
stay and not to emigrate from it Thus, it t is regarded as a permanent place of 
stay in which one intends to live and remain in. If for example, a person bom in 
Australia travels to the United Kingdom to study medicine and he takes up 
residence on campus until his course is complete; then his place of temporary 
residence (iqama) is the United Kingdom, though his permanent residence is 
Australia. 

gy jkjj 

The place of iqama (temporary residence) is the place one intends to reside in for 
half a month or more (that is, fifteen days or more). This means, if a person 
travels to another country and intends to reside there for at least fifteen days, then 
he must offer his prayers normally. 

The place where one intends to reside for less than fifteen days is not regarded by 
scholars as a place of residence. This means that if a person goes on travel and 
decides to remain in a village or town for less than fifteen days, he is permitted to 
shorten prayer for that duration. 


1 The place of iqama is one's temporary residence where one has intended at least fifteen days. 
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The Prayer Of A Sick Person 

How The Prayer OfA Sick Person Is Performed 
j> l-Xpli o aj oUoj jl 0 L 3 * JbJLi ,> yry. jl ^LaJI ^ ^y*i^ iS* 
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If one is unable to stand for the entire prayer or it will be difficult due to the 
presence of strong pain or one fears aggravation of his present illness or that it 
may delay his recovery if he were to pray standing, then it is permissible to pray 
seated offering bowing and prostration, and one may sit any way he likes. 1 The 
Prophet ((God bless him and give him peace)) was asked about praying with an 
illness upon which he said [Pray standing, and if you are unable, then pray sitting, 
and if you are unable then (pray) on your side]; 2 and if one is able to stand for part 
of the prayer, then he is to do so according to his capacity. 

ii jji 4 £jSjii <3^1 o*y 4 ^+0 *y>~ 

*V cp Jc 

If one is unable to bow or prostrate, but capable of sitting even though leaning 
against something, he is permitted to pray sitting and nod his head for the bowing 
and prostration; and his nod for the prostration is to be lower than his nod for the 
bowing; and if one does not lower his head further down, then the prayer stands 
invalid. Note: the same rule applies if one cannot prostrate, but able to perform 
the bowing; in that he is to nod for both of them. The basis for this rule is the 
hadith of the Prophet (God bless him and grant him peace) who visited a man and 
saw him praying on a cushion. The Prophet removed it after which the man took 
a stick and began to lean upon it. This was also removed by the Prophet as he 
said, “Pray sitting if you can and if you are unable, then pray by indicating 
(nodding), and make your nod for the prostration lower than your nod for the 
bowing.” 3 

And one is not to elevate anything to his face to prostrate on, such as a board. 
Though if he does this and lowers his head further down for the prostration than 
the bowing, the prayer is valid. If not, then the prayer is deemed invalid, because 
one has left the compulsory prostration through nodding. The Prophet (God bless 

1 Whether it is the iftirash style, the tawarruk style or in a completely different manner, though 
it is disliked to sit in an offensive manner when there is no reason to do so. 

2 Bukhari 1117. 

3 Al-Baihaqi in Sunan al-Kubrah 2/306. {Maraky alFalah 255]. 
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him and give him peace) said [Whoever of you is able to perform prostration, then 
he should perform it, and whoever is unable, then he should not raise something 
to his face lo prostrate on, but rather for bowing and prostration should indicate 
with his head]. 1 In the text aiMujtabah y it states: The manner of nodding for 
bowing and prostration appeared to resemble each other, in that - is it enough to 
just slightly move forward with the head and body? Or is one required to lower 
themselves as far as possible? The narration thereafter became apparent with a 
proof that permits the slight movement of the body and head. 

Shaykh al-Islam held that if one prays by indication and slightly moves his head for 
the bowing, and then for the prostration slightly moves his head, then it is 
permitted according to Abu Hanifa. Ibn Fadai on the other hand held that it is 
not valid because the action required has not been performed; and that the reality 
of indication is to lower the head. Additionally, some scholars say, “If a person 
suffers from an ailment with his forehead and nose, such as severe dizziness, then 
he is permitted to pray with indication (nodding), and he is not required to lean 
forward as far as possible.” 2 

N 4 aJLaJI (J! <f *rj ol—j Ij * djt JjVlj 4 <yr j\ 4 L i j—jC ulj 

<Lc3l V j'Si Ca] j 

If it is difficult to offer prayer sitting, one is permitted to lie down on his back or 
side and offer the prayer through indication, although the first option is best, i.e. 
to lie down on one’s back because one has more of his body facing the direction of 
prayer. And during this posture, one is to place a cushion under his head in order 
to direct his face towards the qibla, not the sky, and must raise the knees if 
possible to avoid extending his feet towards the direction of prayer. 

Jli 4 4-^Uai-t f b (WIL-I 4 <LUJi -c* o jIj 

..dill yM : Jjll j 

If one is unable to pray by nodding his head for five prayer or less, then they are 
postponed so long as he understands communication; meaning that his rational 
faculty is functioning, and this is mentioned in al-Hidayah as the correct view. 

jlj yLt> if fb bj J* yL-j (JUjjL *j 4*1 Jill 

J Jlij Qa-»«iO J} jUwtfli oowj 4 

^*UJ0 ,J 4 - jl—>«il y 4 ijljy'l y U» y 

.41 4 <f 


Tabarani 7/177. 

2 Maraky al-Falah 256. 
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The author of al-Hidayah (then) resolved the issue confirming in the books al- 
Tajnis and al~Mazid: that if a person is unable to indicate with his head for more 
than five prayers and still maintains his understanding of communication, then he is 
not required to make up the prayers, and this view is held as the most sound 
according to Imam Qadikhan and others like him in the book al-Muhit This was 
also the opted view of Shaykh al-Islam and Fakhr ai-Islam (as-Sarakhsy). In 
addition, the book Adh-Dhahiriya states that u It is the dearest report* which the 
fatwa coincides with. It is also the opted view in the book al-Khilasah; and in the 
book of al-Yanaabi* and al-Badai* it is deemed the soundest judgment and al- 
Walwaliji held this view. Hence, if one is unable to nod for five prayer or less, they 
are postponed whilst prayers in excess of five need not be made up in the soundest view. 

Branches 
3 f yi 

It is not valid to indicate with the eyes, eyebrows, or heart, and if one does so, it is 
not correct because prostration is linked with the head, not with the eyes, 
eyebrows, or heart. The Prophet ((God bless him and grant him peace said)) [If 
the sick is unable to pray standing, then he may pray sitting; and if he is unable to 
pray sitting, then he may pray on his back and if he is unable to do this, then 
Allah has accepted his reason]. Scholars differed with respect to the last point of 
the hadith which reads: Allah has accepted his reason. Some scholars hold that 
this means; that his prayer is delayed and others maintain that it means he is 
required to make up his prayers later and some maintain that prayer is excused 
from him in that state. The author maintains that one is not required to make up 
the prayers and this is the saying of the majority. 1 This is contrary to the 
Madhhab of Imam Shafi’i which allows a person to indicate with such things, such 
as one’s eyes. 


If one is able to stand, but unable to bow and prostrate, then he is to offer the 
prayer through indication whilst seated. This means that one is to bow and 
prostrate by nodding his head whilst seated should he be unable to do so 
normally. 

J *U)lb jij Ifw d Ob 

If one begins the prayer in sound health, but is then overcome by illness, he is to 
continue the prayer in the posture he is able, even if it is through indication, and 
this is the most correct view. 

V jlS jij i n~ai .A >«—jj jt 1*^1* 


1 Maraky al-Falah 258. 
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If a person prays in a sitting posture offering it through bowing and prostration, 
but then recovers from illness, he is to continue the prayer, although if one 
offered part of his prayer nodding with his head, but is thereafter able to bow and 
prostrate, he is not permitted to continue the prayer according to all the Hanafi 
jurists because a person cannot form the stronger element upon the weaker 
element. This person must therefore begin the prayer from the start. For example; 
if one commences his prayer by nodding his head and through the course of his 
prayer, he recovers and is able to pray normally, then he cannot complete the 
prayer and must start a new one. 

^ ^ ^ j\ y- yj 

If one suffers from insanity or a loss of consciousness (fainting) for five prayers or 
less, then he is liable to make them up. If the prayers missed exceed five, i.e. the 
sixth prayer time expires, then he is not liable to make them up. 

When Prayer and Fasting Are Excused from One's Responsibility 

♦Law VI V 

When Is One Not Required To Make A Will 

^ V1 V t. l# jX h yii jil ot* lij 

If a sick person dies and was unable to pray through indication (i.e. nodding), 
then it is not necessary on him before dying to make a will \wasiyyah] instructing 
his heirs to pay the fee for the prayers, even if they were only a few. 

1 j UU j yLJU A-i jj ^ 'iS j 

This is also the case if a traveller or sick person breaks his fast in the month of 
Ramadan, but dies before residence and before sound health. This means, the 
traveller died before becoming a resident and the sick person died before 
regaining sound health. Verily, they are not required to make a will instructing 
their heirs to redeem the lost days, because in both situations they were not in a 
position to make up the days. 


1 It is mentioned through Sacred text, that if one is unable to fast on the day required, then a 
fidya (fee) is to be paid; and scholars have agreed that the same applies to prayer. When a 
person recovers, he is still liable to make up the unperformed days. The fee is half a measure 
[m 1 ] of wheat or its equivalent value. |For measurements and weights, see page 28). 
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When Is One Required To Make A Will 


4i»jb jJi 4~u> j)\ 4-Ip j 

A person who breaks his fast in Ramadan even when he had no reason to break it, 
is required to make a will instructing his heirs to pay the fidya for the days he was 
able to make up but did not and thus remained a debt upon him until he died. 
This means that if the person was capable of making up the days, but did not and 
thereafter died, leaving the lost days as a debt, then he is to make a will for those 
days which he was able. In the will, this person is to leave instructions for his heirs 
or responsible family member to redeem the missed days for him. 

W ji v 4 yjtt o“>Ua}j JS J y U 


The heir (or responsible family member) is to pay this debt from the third of the 
wealth, which the deceased left, for eveiy day of fasting and every prayer that was 
missed, even the witr prayer; the fee to be paid is half a measure of wheat [sa‘] or 
its equivalent value, though the equivalent value is better because of the varying 
needs of the poor, and this amount or its equivalent is given for each prayer or 
fast missed. If however the deceased does not make a will leaving instructions for 
his next of kin, then it is not necessary for his next of kin to pay his debt, though 
he is still permitted to do so. And the way to compensate for each day of fasting 
that was missed by the deceased is by feeding a poor person as the Prophet ((God 
bless him and give him peace)) said [Whosoever dies while some fasts of the 
month were outstanding against him, the needy should be provided a meal on his 
behalf in lieu of the fast of each day]; 1 and with respect to prayer, a single prayer 
is regarded like a complete day of fasting, and this is the correct view whilst other 
scholars maintain that a whole day of prayer is equivalent to making up one day 
of fasting. 12 

jU- C* ^y } d\ j 


And if the deceased did not make a will before dying, but his next of kin pays the 
debt on his behalf anyway, it is permissible God willing, for Imam Muhammad 
held that if the next of kin pays the due, it is permitted God willing. 

<£* Loj jl Vj ^y^u of 


It is not permissible to fast on behalf of the deceased, nor can one pray on behalf 
of the deceased. The Prophet ((God bless him and give him peace)) said [One 
cannot fast on behalf of another and one cannot pray on behalf of another, 
however, one may feed (others) on his behalf]. 3 As for other narrations contrary to 


Ibn Majah 1757 

2 Maraky al-Falah 261. 

3 An-Nasai 2/175. 
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this, is the saying of the Prophet ((God bless him and give him peace)) who said 
[Whoever died and upon him remained fasts, his custodian fasts them on his 
behalf ]; 1 verily this has been annulled. Thus, it is not correct for people to give money 
to the poor, so that they (the poor person) can fast and pray on behalf of the 
dead ? 2 

cJJiod*)! aLU 

A Method In Acquitting The Deceased Of His Debt 

j*JU &I Ajf- 4 djJ Jb c..l l 4 wlb 4 A«Lp Aj L* 

\j£L*j 4J^Jl <*iJj 4 aJ*~au j^aa .ll 4 0 jJJj jJun .U <*jju ^ <. <uoJLj 

^jA o--ll OLS” U l a3 . „ > 


If the deceased does not leave enough wealth to suffice what he had directed his 
next of kin to pay, then the next of kin is to pay that small amount of wealth to a 
poor person, in which case he reduces a portion of the debt owed in prayer and 
fasting days depending on the amount he gave, and then after the poor person 
takes the wealth, he voluntarily gives it back to the next of kin who collects it 
Then again, the next of kin pays the wealth back to the poor individual in which 
case another portion of the debt of the deceased is lifted according to that amount 
of wealth. Then the poor individual voluntarily returns the money to the next of 
kin who collects it Then the next of kin pays the money again to the poor 
individual in that another portion of the debt has been cleared etc... until the debt 
of the deceased owed from the prayers and fasting days are cleared. 


Recipients Of Fidya \Fee\ 


pJbe-i a1^ AjJj frliap] j j£j 1 


It is permissible to give the entire fee ]fidya] to one poor person for all the 
outstanding prayers, though one cannot do this if he is paying the fee of a broken 
oath, because with respect to broken oaths, the payment is specified. Allah says 
[He (Allah) will call you to account for deliberate oaths: for expiation, feed ten 
indigent persons, on a scale of the average for the food of your families ]. 3 
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Performing Missed Prayers 

The Ruling With Respect To The Order Of Prayer 

uy.j 43bill jvll 


To maintain a sequential order between a missed prayer and the current one is 
necessary; that is, one must offer the missed prayer before the current one. If 
there are a few missed prayers, the sequential order is also required between the 
missed prayers themselves provided they are less than six. For example, if a 
person misses the fajr, dhuhr, ‘asr and maghrib, then he must perform them in 
order and thereafter offer the current prayer, in this case the 4 isha. The reason a 
sequential order is required is due to the words of the Prophet ((God bless him 
and give him peace)) (Whoever missed a prayer due to sleep or forgetfulness and 
did not remember it until he was praying with the imam, he must complete the 
one he is praying, and then pray the one he missed, and thereafter repeat the one 
he prayed with the imam)). 1 


uJ J&UmJ I+J 

Thai Which Excuses The Order 

«L>-L wj 


The order is excused with one of three things; 


ob***!!^ * d JLl s I 


1- The order is excused when the desirable part of the prayer time is insufficient 
in allowing the performance of the missed prayers plus the current one, and this is 
the most correct view. An example of the disliked times, is the period before 
sunset, in which case one may pray the current prayer, then the missed one if he 
cannot pray both in the desirable time. 

2- Forgetting is an exception to the order because a person cannot offer something 
he cannot remember. 


f 0\j t \ jd* lit* Ool jaJI 


3- The third is when the missed prayers become six not including the witr. Verily, 
the witr is not a reason to excuse the order even though one must still perform it 
in order after the ‘isha prayer. Note: The reason the order is excused when a 
person misses six prayers is because if one had to repeat them in order, it would 
burden him and Islam is opposed to this as Allah said, which means (He has 
chosen you, and has imposed no difficulties on you in religion]. 2 


1 Darqutani 1/421. 

2 Hajj 68. 
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The sequential order remains excused, even if one performs some of the missed 
prayers, so that they are reduced in number, because once the order is excused, it 
remains so. For example, if a person has seven missed prayers, the order is 
excused. If this person begins to make up the prayers and reduces the seven to 
four, the order remains excused. 




J^u Jl>- O jAj 



And neither is the order restored if one misses a new prayer after missing six old 
ones, for the reason that once the order is excused after six, the missing of a new 
prayer does not restore the order and this is the soundest view. 


*Sj JL\ -bu Lit i—c*J j £7 j>- h 13 bLj <J> j \ Jj jJ j I jki 
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If a person offers an obligatory prayer and during this remembers a missed one, 
even if it is the witr, then the prayer becomes invalid in a suspended form. If one 
continues to pray five prayers all through which he remembers the missed one, 
then all are invalid in a suspended form. When the time of the fifth prayer ends, 
which means, the sixth prayer time enters, the prayers are converted to valid 
prayers according to Abu Hanifa. And they remain valid, provided the missed 
prayer is made up when the time of the fifth prayer ends, not before. If the missed 
prayer is made up before the time of the fifth has ended, then the five obligatory 
prayers performed are deemed invalid in essence and stand converted to 
voluntary; meaning, the quality of those prayers is no longer regarded as 
obligatory, rather they are regarded as voluntary. Consider the following: if a 
person begins the ‘asr prayer and then remembers he has not prayed the dhuhr. 
However, throughout the day, he does not make up the dhuhr; rather he 
continues to offer his prayers without making up the dhuhr. He therefore prays 
the ‘asr, maghrib, isha, fajr and dhuhr of the next day without having made up 
the dhuhr he missed. At this point, the new 4 asr time arrives. This person 
performs wudu and makes up the dhuhr he missed the previous day. The fact that 
he made up the dhuhr in this time validates all his prayers after missing the 
dhuhr. Though, if he made up the dhuhr before this time, the prayers he prayed 
are converted into nafl. See the diagram on the next page. 

Note: the reason the prayers became valid is because the fact that they were 
labelled as suspended is as though one did not perform them, and the order is 
excused after six prayers. Hence, they were suspended due to the order, but 
became validated with the dropping of the order. 
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The time of the 
fifth has ended 
If the dhuhr is 
made up here, 
the rest become 
validated 



The sunset 
prayer is 
suspended 



No 5 

The dhuhr 
prayer is 
suspended 



No 4 

The dawn 
prayer is 
suspended 




The night-fall 
prayer is 
suspended 
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If one misses a large number of prayers, it is necessary to make them up until one 
predominantly believes that he is free of debt; and during the making up of these 
prayers, one is required to specify each missed prayer, such as saying, “I intend to 
perform the dhuhr prayer of Tuesday, the 8 ,h of Rajab 1394 AH.” However, this 
method may entail great difficulty. If however one wishes to simplify the matter, 
then he may specify the first dhuhr prayer due on him or the last dhuhr due on 
him. The same rule applies when one is observing unperformed fasting of 
Ramadan of the past two years. The requirement for specifying in these cases is 
one of two correct legal views, which oppose each other. Verily, one view 
maintains that specification is required and one view holds that it is not. 1 

£j \Jl j^-\ j\Jj .1 

A person who becomes Muslim in enemy land (dar al-harb) and does not pray, or 
fast and does not know the requirements of Islamic Law, is excused from having 
to make up what he missed because the aim of the law requires the individual to 
have knowledge of the compulsory actions, and this is not present in enemy land. 
However, Imam Zufar held the view that one is not excused based on his 
ignorance. 


1 Maraky al-Falah 266. 
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Catching The Prescribed Prayer 

jy^i tOL* ^ai ^ 

When Is It And Is It Not Permitted To Cut Off Prayer 


aJ li Oxw ^ o\ ^Xs\j ^Jai *s\^r\ b y£j* ^y> j J lil 


If one starts an obligatory prayer alone and then the prayer in congregation 
commences, he is to cut off his prayer by giving salam standing, and join the 
imam provided he had not performed a prostration in the prayer he began alone. 

4—pLi j Jb 


And if one prostrates (for the first rak‘ah) in other than a four rak‘ah prayer, such 
as fajr or maghrib, and then the prayer in congregation commences, he is to cut off 
his prayer after the prostration by giving the finishing salams, because if he adds 
another rak‘ah, then he will be deemed as having completed the obligatory prayer for 
fajr and maghrib in a technical sense. With respect to the maghrib prayer, completing 
the majority of rak'ahs is regarded as completion of the prayer in a technical 
sense. It is thus vital not to add a second rak‘ah.' 


If one prostrates in a four rak‘ah prayer, such as the dhuhr\ and then the prayer in 
congregation commences, he is to add a second rak‘ah to it, then finalise these 
two rak‘ahs with salams so that the two rak‘ahs he performed are regarded as 
voluntary prayer; after that, he is to join the group offering his obligatory prayer 
in order to secure the merit of praying with the congregation. 

j ^1 £X*\ r *, Lfil IfcB jjj 


If a person has offered three rak‘ahs from a four rak‘ah obligatory prayer alone, 
then he is to complete the prayer because the majority has been performed, and 
the major part takes the rule of the whole. After this, he is to join the group with 
the intention of offering voluntary prayer, except in the f asr prayer or fajr, for the 
reason that we have been prevented from offering voluntary prayer after the 'flit 
and fajr . Therefore, he is not to join the congregation of the fajr or ‘asr as a voluntary acL 
However, Imam Muhammad maintained that this person is to complete the 
remainder of his prayer sitting, so that the prayer is regarded as a voluntary one, 
and thereafter join the group prayer and offer the obligatory prayer in a group. In 
this manner, one will achieve the merit of the voluntary prayer as well as having 
performed the obligatory prayer in a group.^ 


1 Maraky al-Falah 268. 
1 Maraky al*Falah 268, 
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If one stands for the third rak‘ah (of a prayer consisting of four rak‘ahs), thereafter 
the prayer in congregation starts before he prostrates for the third rak‘ah, he is to 
cut off his prayer standing by giving finishing salams (or return to the sitting posture 
and give the finishing salams ), and this is the most correct view. As-Sarakhsy said, “If 
one does not return to the sitting posture, the prayer is void, because sitting is 
required.” Fakhr allslam said, “The sound position is that one is to say ‘Allahu 
akbar’ standing intending to begin the prayer of the imam. By this, he will attain 
completion of his prayer within his commencing of the prayer of the imam; and if 
he wants, he may raise his hands for the takbir .” 1 

J"*J J <3^ {•-I - *' «*!—jl I.* Ja^ -I 41 m» ^ 
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If a person is offering the sunna of the Friday prayer, and then the imam emerges 
for the sermon, he is to give the finishing salams after two rak i ahs. This is also the 
case if one is offering the sunna of the dhuhr prayer, and then the prayer in 
congregation commences; that is, he is to give finishing salams after two rak'ahs. 
Following this, one is to complete the sunna after praying the obligatory prayer. 

(1 ^>b o] w j Vj^s'*-* J 

If a person arrives at the mosque and finds the imam offering the obligatory 
prayer, he is to join the imam and is not to preoccupy himself with the sunna, 
except the sunna of the dawn prayer provided he is sure he will not miss the 
obligatory prayer with the imam. Indeed, one is to offer the sunna of fajr even if 
he is in the mosque, though one should offer it away from the lines of the group 
prayer. And even if one is sure he will only catch the tashahhud of the imam, he is 
to offer the dawn sunna because it has greater merit than any other sunna prayer . 2 
The Prophet ((God bless him and give him peace)) said [When the call to 
commence the prayer has been announced, there is no prayer except the one 
being commenced ]. 3 However, this excludes the sunna of the dawn prayer as the 
Prophet ((God bless him and give him peace)) said [The rak‘ahs of fajr are more 
loved to me than the world and what it contains]. Though if one fears he will miss 
the dawn prayer with the imam by praying the sunna, then he is to leave it and 
join the group. 


1 Maraky al-Falah 269. 

2 Maraky ai-Falah 270. 

3 Muslim. 
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The Ruling Of Making Up Sunna Prayers 

£• Vj* ^1 ^ a** ,lj 

The sunna of the fajr cannot be made up unless one misses the fajr prayer with it 
as well in which case one performs the sunna first, then the fajr prayer. However 
Imam Muhammad held that one may offer the sunna after the sun has risen, but 
before the sun reaches its zenith. He held that there is no make-up [qada] of the 
sunna as the sun is rising or after the dhuhr has enters, which was agreed upon. 

JJ 4 -ci j J jjU 1JJ 4iJl 

If one misses the sunna before the dhuhr, he is to make it up before offering the two 
rak'ahs which come after the dhuhr prayer, because originally, the sunna of the 
four rak'ahs precede the sunna of two rak‘ahs. This was the view of the author 
which coincides with the majority. Furthermore, the makeup of this sunna is to be 
done in the time of dhuhr. 

Jj-U J 4 Jjil J* 4 illJiJl J~<aj ^ 

A person is not considered as having offered the dhuhr prayer in congregation if 
he only catches one rak‘ah with the imam; rather he has caught the superiority 
and excellence of the congregation. This person has gained the spiritual 
superiority of the congregation, though he has not prayed the dhuhr with the 
congregation in reality . 1 This means that is one offers one rak‘ah of the dhuhr 
prayer in congregation, it cannot be said that one has offered the dhuhr prayer in 
congregation. Based on this, if one promises to pray the dhuhr in congregation 
and he only offers one rak‘ah of it in a group, then he has not fulfilled his 
promise. The same rule applies to catching two rak'ahs of the dhuhr prayer; and 
this is agreed upon . 2 And scholars differed about the one who catches three 
rak‘ahs with the imam, whether or not he has made the prayer with the 
congregation. 

In addition, the reward [thawab] of the congregation differs to the superiority and 
excellence \fadl\ of the congregation. It is agreed upon that whoever catches one 
rak‘ah from a four rak‘ah prayer - then he does not attain the reward of the 
group; rather he attains the superiority and excellence of it. The same rule applies 
to catching two rajahs in congregation (from a four rak‘ah prayer). Scholars 
differed with respect to catching two rak'ahs from a three rak'ah prayer as well as 
three rak'ahs from a four rak*ah prayer. It is said that in such cases, one attains the 
reward \thawab] of the group because one has completed the majority of the 
prayer, while others held the contrary . 3 


1 Al-Hidayah 177. 

2 Maraky al-Falah 271. 

3 Nur al-Idah 150. 
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Branches 

A person may perform as many voluntary prayers as he likes before the 
obligatory one if he is sure its time will not pass. If not, then he is to relinquish 
this. 

li jXt l A —j fijj i jp>‘ j 

If a person finds the imam in the bowing of a rak‘ah, and then offers takbir 
(Allahu akbar) and remains standing until the imam raises his head from the 
bowing, then he has not caught the rak‘ah and is required to make it up. Note: In 
any situation, if the imam raises his head from bowing without the follower 
joining him, the rak 4 ah is considered unperformed and the follower will have to 
make it up. Additionally, if the follower is descending into the bowing posture 
while the imam raises his head, the same ruling holds. There must be partnership 
in the act in order for it to be valid. Ibn Umar ({God be pleased with him}) said [If 
one catches the imam's bowing by joining him in that posture before he lifts his 
head, then verily one has caught the rak‘ah, and if the imam lifts his head before 
one made the bow, then one has lost a rak‘ah).' 

^ mL*J *j jyf> U t y JUj 4 ^Sj ojjf 

If the imam has recited that which is required in prayer (namely, one long verse 
or three short verses) thereafter, a follower bows before the imam does, then, if 
the imam joins him in the bowing, the followers bow is deemed valid even though 
it is prohibitively disliked to proceed ahead of his imam. This dislike is due to the 
words of the Prophet ((God bless him and give him peace)) who said ((Do not 
overtake me in bowing or prostration )). 1 2 However, if the imam does not join the 
follower in the bowing or the follower bows before the imam completes the 
recitation required, then the follower’s bow is invalid and he must perform the 
bow again, and if he does not and continues the prayer, it is void . 3 4 

\S^ ^1 0 »«—* JA a >- Jyt* 0 jSJ 

It is disliked to depart the mosque after the adhan has been announced until the 
prayer is performed, except if one is attending another group prayer such as an 
imam or the caller of prayer who is committed to another group prayer. The 
Prophet ((God bless him and give him peace)) said [One does not leave a mosque 
after the adhan y except a hypocrite or a man who had a need and intended to 
return ]. 4 


1 Abdur-Razak 2/2 79 [Maraky al-Falah 272). 

2 Ibn Habban 5/608. 

* Maraky al-Falah 272. 

4 Abu Dawud and al-Baihaqi, Maraky al-Falah 273. 
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There is no dislike if one departs the mosque after having prayed alone, except if 
the congregation commences before his departure for the dhuhr and *isha prayer; 
in these cases, one is to join the group offering voluntary prayer. This is because 
one is permitted to join the dhuhr and *isha with the intention of a voluntary prayer 
and another reason is to evade a position of blame and accusation for avoiding 
the group prayer. The Prophet ((God bless him and give him peace)) said 
[Whoever believes in Allah and the Last Day must not stand in the position of 
being accused (by others )]. 1 

JUu N J 

One is not to offer the same prayer he has already performed. These are the 
words articulated in the hadith mentioned by al-Zayla‘i, and scholars held 
different interpretations as to the meaning. Some said it means: u One cannot pray 
the same obligatory twice for the seeking of rewards.” Others maintained that it 
means: “One must not abandon the prayer and begin a new one the moment he 
believes he has ruined it, for the reason that such actions would encourage satanic 
whispers.” Others maintain it means: “One is not to repeat the obligatory prayer 
believing he has not offered the first one properly .” 2 


osirations Of For 


ness 


The Ruling Of The Prostrations Of Forgetfulness And Its Cause 




>•1 j fl pJL-J J A frJLj 


If a person forgetfully omits a wajib element of prayer, it becomes necessary to 
perform two prostrations, the tashahhud and the finishing salams, and this is all 
(hat is required even if one omits multiple acts . 3 The prostrations of forgetfulness 
was legally established to mend a defect that occurred in prayer and for that 
reason it is deemed necessary to perform. The way it is performed is as follows: 
when the person sits for the last sitting of prayer the equivalent time of tashahhud, 
he is to observe one salam to the right after which he is to perform the two 
prostrations. This is followed by the recitation of the tashahhud, ibrahimiyya and 
supplication and is concluded with the finishing salams. If one performs the 
prostrations of forgetfulness prior to the salam, it is somewhat disliked. Note: 
according to the jurists — forgetfulness, doubt and oversight are all regarded as 
one and the same in relation to the rule. 


1 Al-‘Ajiuni H Kashf al-Kafa’ 2/333 [Maraky al-Falah 273j. 

2 Maraky al-Falah 273. 

J The same rule applies if one delays, commits excess or deficiency with respect to a wajib 
element, not a sunna one. 
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Intentionally Omitting A Necessary [ Wajib] Act 
{ 4 +xJj o*)LdJl 5^UJ jj 4 j»ji *Sy u!5 jlj 

If one deliberately omits a wajib element, be has sinned and must repeat the 
prayer to mend the defect caused by the deliberate action. 


tj* j\ 4 JjSfl 2 jxJiil j \ (j I JJ 4^—JJ JU*Jl - Xx -J V J 

j (^IjUu) tj&A*J 

However, there are some cases where jurists have said, "One is not to perform the 
prostrations of forgetfulness for deliberate omissions, except in three situations’ 9 

1* If one intentionally omits the first sitting of tashahhud. 

2- If one deliberately delays the prostration from the first rak‘ah to the end of the 
prayer. 

3- If one intentionally ponders over anything, for an amount of time it takes to 
complete a pillar. 


CJj 

When To Perform The Prostrations Of Forgetfulness 

^%-Jl Juo ji --II jLjVl «ij 

It is sunna to perform the prostrations of forgetfulness after the finishing salam of 
prayer, though it has been stated that this action is wajib. The basis of the Hanafi 
view is the report that the Prophet ((God bless him and grant him peace)) (Offered 
two prostration of forgetfulness whilst seated after the salam]. 1 In addition are the 
words of the Prophet ((God bless him and give him peace)) [For each error are two 
prostrations after the salutation]. 2 Therefore, the Hanafi view holds that it is 
sunna to perform the prostrations of forgetfulness after one has offered the salam 
of prayer and that it is sufficient to offer them after the first salam to the right 
side. Imam Shafi‘i on the other hand held that one is to make the prostrations 
prior to the final salams due to the report that the Prophet ((God bless him and 
give him peace)) [Made the prostrations for error prior to the finishing salams]. It 
is recorded by all the six sound compilations. Imam Malik held that prostrations 
due to deficiency are made prior to salutation and those due to excess are made 
after the salutation. 


1 Bukhari in the Chapter of Sahu. (Maraky aJ Falah 274]. 

2 Abu Dawud and Ibn Majah. 
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It is sufficient to make the prostrations after offering one salam to the right, and 
this is the soundest view and that which the majority of scholars maintain. Their 
reasons for this view is that it is superior and precautionary because once a person 
has offered both finishing salams, he is permitted to speak; hence, it is best to be 
offered after the first salam. It is somewhat disliked to offer the prostrations prior 
to the finishing salams of prayer. 


When The Prostrations Of Forgetfulness Are Excused 

j*A*S I J 1* j\ J -Uj ^^ t Jl t ^^j>w JaJL -jj 

The prostrations of forgetfulness are excused when the sun rises right after one has 
offered the salams in the dawn prayer. In other words, if one offers the salam of 
prayer before the sun rises and then it emerges, the prostrations are excused. 
Likewise, the prostrations are excused if one offers the salams prior to the sun 
changing colour in the 4 asr prayer, thereafter it changes colour. 

Additionally, if one offers the finishing salams and then performs any act that 
prevents him from continuing the prayer, such as intentionally breaking wudu 
after the salam, or laughing and talking, the prostrations of forgetfulness are 
excused. In other words, should one intentionally perform an act after the salam, an 
act which would prevent one from continuing the prayer, such as speaking, then 
the prostrations are excused. 

J 3 f y* j*£>- 

The Ruling Of The Follower (Ma 'mum) And Latecomer (Masbuq) 

In Relation To The Prostrations Of Forgetfulness 

© V A*Lal ^ j*Ll\ f jLj 

The forgetfulness or error of the imam makes the prostrations binding upon the 
followers, though if the follower is forgetful, the prostrations are neither binding 
on the imam nor the follower. The reason is that if the follower does prostrate the 
prostrations of forgetfulness by himself, he would be at variance with the imam, 
and the Prophet (God bless him and grant him peace) said, a Do not be at variance 
with your Imams,” and the Prophet (God bless him and give him peace) said, 
“The imam is responsible for you, who lifts off you your forgetfulness and your 
recitation.” 1 2 Another narration states that the Prophet (God bless him and give 
him peace) performed the prostrations of forgetfulness and the people performed 
the prostrations with him/ 


1 Abu Dawud, at-Tirmidhi. 

2 Am da al-Ahkam 2/36. 
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The latecomer to the group prayer must perform the prostrations with his imam 
(because he is joined to him) after which he is to rise to make up what he missed 
from the prayer. 1 If the latecomer then makes an error (i.e. he forgets) while he is 
making up the actions he missed, he will have to perform prostrations for that 
error as well. Though not the one who was with the imam at the start. For 
example; person X begins the prayer with the imam, but then falls asleep in the 
prayer. When he wakes, he is required to make up what he lost. However, if he 
forgets something when making up what he lost, it is compensated for by the 
imam without the need of forgetful prostrations on the basis that he began with 
the imam whereas the one who arrived late to the prayer and missed a portion of 
the prayer with the imam, is required to prostrate for his own forgetfulness, 
should he commit one when making up the actions he missed. 

Branches 

J i f jl N j 

The imam is not to perform the prostrations of forgetfulness in the Friday prayer, 
nor for both Eid prayers in order to repel the discord due to the large number of 
people. 

(1^-. liJ)j w ij ^ U <JJ ^tc- ^yd\ JjN\ s yuJ 1 jfi lp» jaj 

JjLdlS (u^«i) 


One who forgets to perform the first sitting in an obligatory prayer is to return and 
sit, provided he does not completely stand, and this is according to the evident 
report which is the correct one. The Prophet ((God bless him and grant him 
peace)) said [When an imam stands up at the end of two rak'ahs, if he remembers 
before standing straight up, he should sit down, but if he stands straight up, he 
should not sit down, but perform the two prostrations of forgetfulness).' 2 And if a 
follower (behind the imam) forgets to sit, then his case is like one who offers a 
voluntary prayer, he is to return and sit even if he was completely standing, 
because he is a follower. 


^ OJj t jf-JJ al (■ 

OL-* ->L-i J 1 l^li U JOo >\s> 


1 Note: before the latecomer rises to make up what he has missed, he should wail until he 
knows that the imam is not going to perform prostrations of forgetfulness; though one may 
rise after reading the tashahhud when he fears the period of wiping the footgear will 
expire, or the time of the Friday prayer will expire, in which cases one does not have to 
wait for the imam to give salam. (Maraky al-Falah 276) 

2 Abu Dawud 1031. 
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If the person {who forgets to sit at the first sitting) returns to the sitting posture 
after being closer to standing, then he is to perform the prostrations of 
forgetfulness. Note: one is regarded as being closer to standing when the bottom 
half of the body is straight up, whilst the back is leaning. If on the other hand one 
was closer to sitting, then he is not required to offer the prostrations of 
forgetfulness. One is regarded as closer to sitting if his legs have not been 
straightened. If one returns to the sitting posture after completely standing, 
scholars differed whether the prayer is nullified or not, though the clearest report 
is that the prayer is sound. 

3Ji9wj % U .ilp I >ytiS I 1+-- jjj 

If a person forgets to perform the last sitting and rises for the fifth rak'ah, he is to 
return to the sitting posture provided he does not prostrate in the fifth rak‘ah, and 
must then perform the prostrations of forgetfulness for delaying the compulsory 
sitting. It has been narrated that the Prophet ((God bless him and grant him 
peace)) [Returned (to the sitting posture) after standing for the fifth, and he 
performed prostrations of forgetfulness]. 1 

^Jp f-Jx Jt £ Y j ij iybj «j 4 o! *•**!—» 1 *• **+ j* 

j j+JS 'i /j 4 1\ 

If on the other hand one performs a prostration in the fifth rak'ah (whether it is 
done forgetfully or intentionally), then his obligatory prayer is converted into a 
voluntary one for the reason that he has engaged in a voluntary prayer before the 
completion of the obligatory one. Abu Yusuf held that: the prayer is no longer 
regarded as obligatory from the moment one places his hands on the floor for the 
prostration in the extra rak*ah, while Muhammad said it is when one’s forehead is 
raised from the floor; and he may add a sixth rak‘ah if he wishes, even if it was in 
the ‘asr prayer or a fourth rak'ah in the fajr for the reason that it is desirable to 
complete this voluntary prayer which was not originally intended. And there is no 
dislike for having added these rak'ahs because they were not intended from the 
start, and this is the soundest view. Upon this, one is not to perform the 
prostrations of forgetfulness for having left the sitting, because what is rendered 
deficient by an invalidating factor cannot be mended. 2 Note: voluntary prayer is 
performed as two rak'ahs minimum and for this reason it is desirable to add a 
sixth rak‘ah or a fourth rak‘ah in the dawn prayer. 

1 L^Jj 4 <mP j) f SjIpI .j* |*-L**j ^Ip - *li J-o ojj 

jfJU Jl>w»J 4 4iiU <! jWJl1 


1 Bukhari 1226. 

2 Maraky al-Falah 278. 
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If however, one performs the last sitting and then stands up without offering the 
finishing salams, he is to return and sit and perform the finishing salams without 
repeating the tashahhud . 1 And if one prostrates in the fifth rak‘ah, it does not 
nullify his obligatory prayer because the last sitting has been performed It is 
however, recommended for this person to add another rak'ah to the extra one so 
that the additional two are regarded for him as a voluntary act This is followed 
by prostrations of forgetfulness for delaying the final salams. 

j a ^ ^ LL>w*l a-Ip |1 ,j j)j 

If a person has performed the prostrations of forgetfulness in a two rak‘ah 
voluntary prayer, he is not to add another two rak ( ahs upon them, for the addition 
(of two rak*ahs) nullifies the prostrations of forgetfulness by falling in the middle 
of the prayer. Though if one does so (that is, adds an extra two rak‘ahs) then he is 
to make the prostrations of forgetfulness again and this is the opted view on the 
matter. 

If a person on whom the prostrations of forgetfulness are required, offers the 
finishing salam and at that point is joined by a follower, it is valid (for the 
follower) provided the former person (the imam) performs the prostrations of 
forgetfulness. If he does not, then the following is invalid according to Abu 
Hanifa and Abu Yusuf, though contrary to Muhammad and Zufar. Note; the 
follower is to join his imam in the prostrations of forgetfulness.^ 

♦i&J jl dJLil J_pw ji U i-Ulp jlj —U 

If one forgets a necessary act in the prayer, the prostrations of forgetfulness are 
required to mend the defect. And one is required to perform the prostrations of 
forgetfulness, even if he deliberately gives salam intending to cut off the prayer; 
provided one does not turn away from the qibla or speak (after having offered the 
salam). However, it has been maintained by some scholars that turning away from 
the qibla does not affect him provided he does not leave the mosque or speak. 3 
Comments: In the event that the prostrations of forgetfulness become due in 
order to remove deficiency, one is required to perform the prostrations, even in 
the case where one deliberately gives the finishing salam intending to cut off the 
prayer and not return to it, even though one remembers what is required of 
himself (Le. the prostrations of forgetfulness). In this case, one’s salam is disregarded 
and does not move one outside the prayer, 4 and he must perform the prostration 


’ Note: if one offers the salam standing, it is valid, though one has left the sunna; for it sunna to 
give the salam seated. [Maraky al Falah 278]. However, Al-Hidayah maintains that one is not to 
give the salams standing since he has the ability to sit back down and offer them. 

1 Maraky al-Falah 279. 

3 Maraky al-Falah 279. 

4 This is because the mere intention to change what is lawful and legitimate does not invalidate 
it; and the offering of the salam with this intent is disregarded while remembering what is 
required of oneself. Hence, one is required to perform the prostration of forgetfulness as the 
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of forgetfulness provided he does not turn away from the direction of prayer, 
leave the mosque or speak after having observed the salam. Moreover, if one 
offers the salam remembering that he owes a prostration from one of the rak‘ah$ 
\sajda sulbiyya} or an obligatory act, the prayer is deemed void. The rule in this 
regard is clear because the item is a pillar. 1 

If a person praying a four or three rak'ah obligatory prayer gives the final salams 
thinking he has completed the prayer, but then learns he has only prayed two 
rak 4 ahs, he is to complete the prayer by praying the rak‘ahs he neglected and 
make prostrations of forgetfulness. 

N Njj j jJj jl5 o\ jJLw ^1 j o £ju Jli» j [j 


If a person lengthens his thoughts or daydreams, and delays the final salams until 
he becomes aware, then he is required to make prostrations of forgetfulness if this 
time delay was equivalent to performing a pillar. If not, then he is not required to 
perform prostrations of forgetfulness. 


dulS\ J 

Doubt During Prayer 

doU^p^JLUl d\S j] U^l JJOtf J JL15L JhJ 

If one is uncertain about the number of rak ( ahs he has offered before the 
completion of the prayer, and this was the first time that doubt had arisen after 
acquiring maturity, or doubt which is not a regular occurrence, the prayer is void 
and is to be commenced from the beginning. The Prophet ({God bless him and 
grant him peace)) said [If one of you is in doubt as to how many rak'ahs he has 
prayer, he is to start afresh]. 2 Imam as-Sarakhsi held that what is meant here is 
that doubt is not a regular occurrence. The meaning is not that one does not 
forget at all, rather it is not routine. 3 Therefore, if a person has doubt about the 
number of rak'ahs for the first time and then did not have doubt of that kind for 
many years; after which it occurred, one is cease the prayer and commence a new 
one because it is not a regular occurrence. Moreover, the prayer is to be ended 
with actions that are deemed contrary to prayer. It cannot be discontinued with 
the intention alone. This indicates that actions contrary to prayer are required. 


ihram of the prayer remains, as long as one does not turn away from the qibla or speak. 
[Maraky al-Falah 279|. 

1 Maraky al-Falah 279/ Ibn Abidin. 


2 

Bukhari and Muslim. 
3 Maraky al-Faiah 281. 
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Furthermore, the text clearly states that the doubt is concerned with the number 
of rak‘ahs offered, which indicates that if a person for example doubts in the 
second rak'ah of the dhuhr prayer that he is praying the *asr and in the third rak 4 ah 
that he is offering a voluntary prayer and in the fourth rak'ah that he is engaged 
in the dhuhr, the Hanaii scholars held that he is performing the dhuhr prayer, and 
that the doubt is not given consideration in this regard; and this is maintained in 
al-Bahr. 1 Moreover, if one doubts whether he has offered prayer or not and the 
time of prayer remains, one is required to pray. 2 

iJjJL ol V} A>*^~** JUu slLt jii 

If a person’s doubt arises after the finishing salams of prayer, then it is 
disregarded unless one is certain he has left out an act, namely, a necessary 
element, in which case one must make up what he omits. Maraky al-Falah stater. If 
after the completion of the prayer, one is informed by an upright person that he 
has left out a rak 4 ah, yet the person who offered the prayer is certain that he had 
completed it, then the information is disregarded, though if two upright people 
inform the person that he has left out a rak‘ah, then their information is enacted 
upon. And if the imam who lead the prayer differs with those who prayed behind 
him; and the imam is certain, then the saying of the followers is disregarded, 
though if the imam is not certain, then their saying is accepted. 3 4 

JiSfl; 1>\ i jji J-k* «2JUJl jlj 

If a person’s doubt occurs frequently, he is to base his decision upon his 
predominant view. If one does not have a predominant view, then he is to take 
with the minimum that he knows he has performed and continue from that point. 
The Prophet (God bless him and grant him peace) said, “If someone was forgetful 
in prayer, and does not know whether he prayed one rak 4 ah or two, then he is to 
continue from one rak 4 ah, and if one does not know whether he has performed 
two or three rak‘ahs, then one is to continue from the second rak 4 ah, and if one 
does not know whether he has prayed three or four, then he is to continue from 
three, and one must perform prostrations of forgetfulness before the salarns." 4 

IfJU AaSj •Xaj JlaJj 

In the case of continuing from the minimum, one is to adopt the sitting posture 
(and recite the tashahhud) at each occasion that he believes to be the end of his 
prayer so that he does not become like one who is neglecting the obligation of the 
sitting posture/ 


1 Hashia Ibn Abidin 5/393. 

2 Maraky a!*Falah 281 

3 Maraky al-Falah 281. 

4 Tirmidhi 398. 

J Al-Hidayah 82 / Maraky al-Falah 282. 
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Furthermore, if one is certain that he has acquired the state of minor impurity 
[hadath] and he has doubt about whether he is pure, then he is regarded as being 
in a state of minor impurity. If one is certain he is pure and has doubt about being 
in a state of minor impurity, then he is deemed pure. This corresponds to the base 
rule that certainty is not removed with doubt. Moreover, if one doubts some of 
the aspects of his wudu and this is the first time it had come to mind (meaning it 
is not regular), then one is to wash the place of concern. If the doubt is frequent, 
one is to disregard it. The same applies to the wiping of the head. 1 




The Recital Prostration 

There are verses in the Quran that if recited, require the reciter to prostrate as well as the one 
who hears its recitation. There are three conditions that validate the recital prostration and 
they are: 1) to be pure from minor impurity and physical defilement, 2) One must face the 
direction ofprayer, 3) and one must cover his nakedness, i.e., the awrah of the male and female 
must be covered The pillar of the recital prostration is to place the forehead on the ground. 
And its ruling is as follows: if it is recited in prayer, it is necessary to perform immediately. 
And if it is recited outside ofprayer, then it is necessary to perform, but may be slightly delayed, 
though is disliked. Additionally, it cannot be performed with tayammum unless the conditions 
of tayammum are satisfied. 


<+&>• j ^ 

The Cause Of The Recital Prostration And Its Ruling 
00 j j) ^>-1 jjp jUjl Jp 

The reason for the prostration of recital is due to the reader who recites one of its 
verses and the listener who hears it; and this is the soundest view. The recital 
prostration is wajib to perform and may be slightly delayed according to Imam 
Muhammad if it is recited outside of prayer, although it is somewhat disliked to 
delay from its time. Abu Yusuf held one narration from Imam Abu Hanifa; that it 
is wajib to prostrate immediately for one who recites one of the verses of 
prostration. The Prophet ((God bless him and grant him peace)) said [The 
prostration is (obligatory) for one who hears it and for one who recites it]. 2 

. ^ . 


The prostration becomes wajib upon anyone who recites one of its verses, even if 
it is recited in Persian or in any other language and this is agreed upon. 


1 Al-Fiqh al-lslamy, Ibrahim as-Salkini 334. 

1 Ibn Abi Shaybah from Ibn Umar. Al-Dalaf, vol. 2, 178. 
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Reciting a letter of the word 'sajda 9 with the word before it or the word after, from 
the verses which require prostration, is regarded as recitation of the entire verse 
and one must therefore prostrate according to the soundest view. Though it has 
been mentioned that one is not required to prostrate unless he recites the majority 
of the verse of prostration. Additionally, it is held in the book Mukhtasar al-Bahar. 
that if a person recites the word “Wasjud” - which means - but prostrate , and then 
pauses and does not recite the word “Waktarib” - which means; and bring yourself 
closer , then he is required to prostrate. 1 

_5! oLl 

The Verses Of Prostration 

1 J»\J J J J 

The Verses ofprostration are fourteen and they are in the following surahs; 

1) Al-A‘raf. 2} Ar-Ra‘ad. 3) An-Nahl. 4) AHsrah. 5) Maryam. 6) The first mention 
of sajda in the surah al-Hajj, not the second mentioning of sajda in the same 
surah. However, Imam Shafi'i held there are two prostrations in al-Hajj. 2 7) AT 
Furqan. 8) AJ-Naml. 9) As-Sajda. 10) In the surah Sod upon reading the following 
words: [(he) fell down, bowing (in prostration) and turned to Allah in repentance]. 
Verse 24. Although some scholars state the prostration is required at the words, 
[And a beautiful place of (final) return). Verse 25. 11) Ha Mim Sajda (or Fussilat). 
One is to prostrate upon reciting or hearing the words in surah Fussilat, [And 
they never flag (nor feel themselves above it] Verse 38, although, Imam Shaftt 
held that it is at the words [If it is Him that you wish to serve]. Verse 36. 12) An- 
Najm. 13) AHnshiqaq 14) APAlaq. 


1 Al-‘Alaq, 19 [Maraky al-Falah 284]. 

2 Maraky al-Falah 284. 
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Who Is Required To Prostrate 


(jui- JA £^—11) <> J f^yh N| *, -Uai |i jjj «Jp J>>•—^ '*r£j 

The prostration of recital becomes wajib when one hears it, even if he does not 
intend to hear it, and the ruling is the same whether one understands its meaning 
or not, as is reported from many of the great Companions, God be pleased with 
them all. However, this excludes a female experiencing menstrual periods or post¬ 
natal bleeding (that is, they are not required to prostrate if they hear its 
recitation). 1 * And neither is the imam or his followers to prostrate if they hear it 
from a follower behind this imam or from a follower of another imam. For 
example, if the dhuhr prayer is being prayed, and one of the followers behind the 
imam recites a verse of prostration that is heard by the imam and followers, they 
are not required to prostrate. On the other hand, if a person outside the prayer 
hears it from a follower who is offering prayer, then the person outside the prayer 

r\ 

is required to prostrate. 

If the imam and his followers hear the verse of prostration from another person 
who is not praying, they are to prostrate after the prayer. If they prostrate in the 
prayer, it will not suffice but their prayer remains sound according to the most 
apparent view in this regard. 3 

j] jUJl j 

Hearing the verse of prostration in Persian or any other language and 
understanding it, makes it necessary to prostrate. Indeed, this ruling is the one 
relied upon. This is what Imam Muhammad and Imam Abu Yusuf held though 
Abu Hanifa said it is necessary even if one does not understand its meaning but 
was informed to prostrate. 4 

J* ^ryrj J 

Experts differed whether a person is required to prostate if he hears the verse of 
prostration from a sleeping or insane person, i.e. one may have uttered the words 
while sleeping. As-Sarakhsy said that it is not necessary because the recitation of it 


1 This means that the prostration is not required of a menstruating woman or one suffering 
from postnatal bleeding should they recite it or hear it from others. Though if one hears the 
recitation from them, then others are required to prostrate. With respect to a person in a state 
of janaba (sexual impurity), if he recites a verse of prostration or hears it from others, then he 
must prostrate. And if others hear the verse recited from him, then they must prostrate as well. 
Additionally, if it is heard from a disbeliever or a boy (capable of differentiating), then one is 
required to prostrate. [Maraky al-Falah 286). 

1 Maraky al-Falah 286. 

J Maraky al-Falah 286. 

4 Maraky al-Falah 286. 
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will not be correct given the absence of differentiation (from the sleeping or 
insane person). Furthermore, if it is recited from an intoxicated person, it 
becomes imposed upon him to prostrate as well as those who hear it from him. 1 

j jdsJI J* ^ J 

The prostration of recital is not necessitated if it is heard from a bird or an echo. 
A person may have a pet bird that mimics others. 

? iS>}i ^ 

With What Thin p Can The Prostration Be Carried Out? And When To Perform It 

The verse requiring prostration can be recited and offered within a prayer and 
outside a prayer. If it is recited outside of prayer, it is not required immediately 
and may be delayed for some time. Though if one reads it, but performs it after 
concluding his recitation or one hears it being recited from another person and 
then travels home and prostrates, then he has fulfilled it. However, it is somewhat 
disliked to delay the prostration from the time of its recitation without an excuse, 
because one may forget it with the passing of time. 

If it is recited within prayer, it is required immediately; and the one praying may 
either conclude his recitation with the verse of prostration, at which point it is not 
conditional that he offer a specific prostration for it; rather he may offer it in the 
original bowing of the prayer if he intends to perform it in that posture. Likewise, if 
he concludes his recitation with the verse of prostration, then he may offer it in 
the original prostration of the prayer, whether he intends to execute it within that 
posture or not. 

However, if one does not conclude his recitation with the verse of prostration, and 
reads three verses or more after it, then one must now offer a specific prostration 
for what he read and the original prostration of prayer does not suffice. And after 
having offered a specific prostration , it is recommended that one rise and recite at least 
three verses or more, then bow and conclude the remainder of his prayer. 2 

j jJt’ J) $y>^ ji 

The prostration of recital may be carried out with either an additional bow or 
additional prostration in the prayer, other than the original bowing or prostration 
of prayer. It is however recommended to execute the prostration of recital with a 
prostration and not a bow. And if the prostration verse is the last verse one reads, 
[after which one offers a specific prostration for his redtation) y then he is to recite Quran 
after rising from it, even if it is two verses from another surah. This is so one does 
not construct the bowing upon the prostration immediately upon rising from it. If 
however, one rises from it and then immediately bows, it is disliked. 3 


1 Maraky al-Falah 286. 

2 Al-Fiqh al-Islamy, Ibrahim as-Salkini, 335. 

3 Maraky al-Falah 287. 
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In the case where one stops reading immediately after reciting the verse of 
prostration; or does not read more than two verses after reciting it, then it can be 
carried out with the original bowing of prayer, provided one intends it within that 
posture. Meaning, the original bowing of prayer suffices provided one intends to 
execute the prostration of recital in that posture. [Maraky al-Falah states :] To avoid 
confusion amongst the followers, the imam of a prayer as well as his followers are 
to carry out the recital prostration within the original bowing of the prayer. The 
same applies to a silent prayer. 1 Moreover, it is mentioned in at-Tatarikhiyya that if 
one recites the verse of prostration in a silent prayer, then it is better to fulfil the 
obligation during the bowing posture in order to prevent confusion amongst the 
people; and if the prayer is an audible one, then to offer prostration for the 
recitation is superior. 2 

JwT jji lij La^j jl c)[j 

It is also accomplished with the original prostration of prayer even if one does not 
intend to carry it out in that posture, provided one concludes his recitation with 
the verse of prostration and does not read more than two verses after reciting it 
In other words, if one concludes his recitation with the verse of prostration and does not read 
more than two verses after reciting it , then he may carry out his obligation in the original 
prostration of the prayer even if he did not intend it therein. However, if one recites more 
than two verses after reciting the verse of prostration, then it can no longer be 
carried out with the original bowing or original prostration of the prayer; rather 
one must now offer a specific prostration or a specific bow for what he read. 3 

s} J J ja 

L*x»*w Li ISjX* jL* j Uo-X *j olj t <*<• Xw Li 

If a person hears the recital prostration from an imam, and did not become a 
follower at all or he does become a follower joining the imam in a rak‘ah of prayer 
that did not include the recitation and performance of the prostration, then the 
hearer is to prostrate alone after the prayer according to the most evident view. 
Though if the person joins the imam before he prostrates, then he is to prostrate 
with the imam. Whereas, if the person joins the imam after he prostrated, though 
his joining was in the same rak‘ah the verse was recited in, then the person is 
judged as having accomplished the prostration as he has caught the rak'ah and is 
under no obligation to make the prostration. For example, if a person hears the 
verse in the first rak'ah, but joins the imam in the second, then he is to prostrate 
after the prayer. If a person joins the imam before he prostrates for the verse, he is 
to prostrate with him. If a person joins the imam after he prostrates, though it is 
in the same rak’ah he recited the verse and performed its prostration, then he has 
accomplished the prostration by catching the rak 4 ah. 


1 Maraky al-Falah 287. 
1 Radd al-Muhtar. 

* Maraky al-Falah 287. 
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A verse of prostration that is recited in the prayer must be carried out in the 
prayer. If not, then it cannot be made up after the prayer. Additionally, one must 
repent for intentionally leaving it. 

If a person recites a prostration verse outside of prayer and then prostrates, and 
then enters prayer and recites it once more, then he is to prostrate again, though 
if he did not prostrate for the first one, then the prostration in the prayer suffices 
for the two according to the most evident view on the matter. In other words, the 
one performed in the prayer suffices for the two on the basis of its strength. Note: 
this rule applies on the condition that one recites both verses in the same sitting; 
for if one changes his sitting between the two recitations, then two prostrations are 
due. Equally, if one performs the prostration of recital in the prayer, and then 
recites it after the salam of prayer, then he is to prostrate once more on the basis 
that the one performed in the prayer has legally ended; this is according to the 
most evident view on the matter . 1 

OwU V ^ \j j U jjS 

This is also the case for a person who repeats a prostration verse in the same 
sitting, in that one prostration suffices for the repetition . 2 Though this does not 
apply for two different sittings; [this means that if one recites the prostration verse 
in two separate sittings, then the performance of one prostration is not sufficient, 
since there are two places where the duty of prostration must be fulfilled]. 

1 <j (J L* oLj 
When Is A Silting Replaced 

LJLmw* j}j O dlalj’Vlt J J L -Z jj 

A sitting is replaced with another when one simply moves away from the first area 
to a distance of three steps. This is also achieved by tasdiyya, which is the manual 
process of making carpets or material. Such a person takes material or fibres and 
places it through posts fixed to a wall or floor and goes back and forth with such 
fibres. Indeed, such movements exchange the first sitting. With respect to the first 
point of moving away the distant of three steps, this is when one is on open land, 
desert, or a road . 3 


1 Maraky al-Falah 290. 

2 That is, one prostration suffices for a person who recites a verse of prostration twice in the 
same sitting. Note: the word sitting is the translated word of majlis. It is described as an area 
that one may occupy for a duration of time and then depart from. For example; one’s first 
sitting was the swimming pool, though after exiting the pool, one’s sitting is altered or replaced. 

3 Maraky al-Falah 290. 
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Likewise, it is replaced if one moves from one branch to another, or by exiting a 
swimming area in a river or in a large reservoir, and this is the soundest view. 

wr Jl>*i! At J JLJj N L* 

That Which Does Not Alter A Sitting 


Q...1I j 


A sitting is not replaced by moving from one corner of a small house to another. 
Meaning, that one may read the verses of prostration or hear it a number of times 
and yet one prostration suffices in this sitting for all the recitations and hearings. 

\ j*S jln-JLIj 

Likewise, moving from one comer of the mosque to another does not replace the 
first sitting even if the mosque is a large one because a person can be a follower 
anywhere in the mosque where there is space. 1 2 

A’m*A** JlmmJ 

Being on a moving ship does not alter a sitting, and the same ruling applies if it is 
motionless/ 


j»j ) 12U7I I 4 -J o (<*Sy ) Jjuu (Vj) 

A sitting is not replaced by offering a rak‘ah of prayer in which a verse of 
prostration is repeated. This means that if one recites the verse of prostration 
more than one time in the same rak’ah, one prostration suffices. This point is 
agreed upon. Likewise, a sitting is not replaced by offering two rak‘ahs of prayer 
in which the verse of prostration is repeated according to Abu Yusuf, though 
contrary to Imam Muhammad. In other words, if one recites a verse of 
prostration once in one rak 4 ah and once more in the second rak'ah, the sitting 
does not change according to Abu Yusuf, while it does to Muhammad. Therefore, 
one prostration suffices according to Abu Yusuf. 3 

J* J ^£>5 f 1 ^ j 4 Oy jdj 

Drinking, eating two mouthfuls, or walking two steps does not replace a sitting. 
Likewise, it is unchanged by leaning on something, or sitting and standing in the 
same spot, or by mounting and dismounting a beast in the place one recites the 
verse of prostration. 

i.u* (# \ s bo oij j v § 


A sitting is not replaced if one repeats the verse of prostration in his prayer upon 
his moving beast. 


1 Maraky al-Falah 290. 

2 Maraky al-Falah 290. 

3 Maraky al-Falah 290. 
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V JU3I S J^‘ J *—^ Ji-Vi £*bJl <J* ^ y\ jj&aj 

If the sitting of the listener changes and not that of the reciter, then the obligation 
of prostrating will be repeated for the listener. Meaning, the listener hears the 
verse of prostration in one sitting, and then changes sittings and hears the verse 
again from the reciter who has not moved. Hence, the reciter remains in the same 
place whereas the listener does not. In this case, the obligation of prostrating is 
repeated for the listener. Though if the listener remains in the same sitting, while 
the reciter does not, then it is not necessary for the listener to prostrate twice as 
one suffices for the two, and this is the most correct view. 

Branches 

K-&S' V 4 *J>%—Jl • Jy* I jAi j! # 

It Is disliked to recite a surah and leave out the verse of prostration, whereas the 
opposite is not disliked. This means that one may read the verse of prostration 
leaving out the rest of the surah, and there is no dislike in such practice. 

I4J) jt j 

Upon reciting a verse of prostration, it is recommended to add another verse of 
Quran to it The reason is to prevent the assumption that one verse is greater than 
another, wherein reality they are all the words of Allah. 1 

It is preferable to silently recite the prostration verse from people who are not 
ready or ardent to perform it, i.e. they may not have ablution or may be too tired 
to perform it. 

j y*-*\ \\ *)lj JLJ' j*y m y j W* 4 V j . Li * j >,.. . 1 1 ^ uXj 

i yS 4 

When a person is offering the prostration of recital, it is recommended to stand 
for it, and then prostrate as A’ishah (God be pleased with her) performed. Umm 
Salama (God be pleased with her) narrated [I saw A’ishah reading the Quran and 
if she passed by a verse requiring prostration, she stood up and then prostrated). 2 
And the hearer of the verse is not to raise his head from the prostration before the 
reciter. Note: In reality, there is no group performance for the recital prostration, 
but it is preferred for the reader to prostrate first for he is the first person to 
respond to what he recites; and the reciter of the verse is not to be ordered to 
advance forward, and the listeners are not to be ordered to line up in rows. 
Rather, they prostrate as they are when they hear it 


1 Maraky al-Falah 291. 

2 Al-Baihaqi 2/326. 
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Conditions Of The Recital Prostration 
Y) k Jou )jim l|2>i 1 J* 

The conditions which validate the recital prostration are the same conditions of 
prayer, with the exception of the opening Allahu akbar. 


How To Perform The Recital Prostration 

p, J.—7 Y j JL^JU Vj *> -ij j Ls-** LA {jS 2«A>w oi L fciSj 

The recital prostration is performed as such; the individual prostrates once, 
between two takbm that are sunna. There is no recitation of tashahhud or 
finishing salams (i.e. one is to say one takbir and descend into prostration and 
thereafter say the second takbir upon rising from the prostration, and during the 
prostration, one should say three times “Glory be to my Lord most high. 

SJUk—* (Jj 

The Prostration of Gratitude 

Its Ruling 

^ \ jL>-LaJl Vlij Jjl I 4 S V j ^ ^ L*Vl -Up a>3jl>w» 

IfJp«— 

The prostration of gratitude is disliked according to Imam Abu Hanifa, in which 
one is not rewarded for doing, and its abandonment is better . 2 3 However, Imam 
Muhammad and Imam Abu Yusuf held: “ft is an action that brings one closer to Allah 
in which one is rewarded for performing. m Abu Bakr ((God be pleased with him)) said 
(When anything came to the Prophet ((God bless him and give him peace)) which 
caused pleasure (or by which he was made glad) he prostrated himself in gratitude 
to Allah ): 1 Imams Shafi 4 i and Ahmad held that the prostration of gratitude is 
legally valid. Malik does not take it as legal, while Abu Hanifa said it is not 
recommended. According to some scholars, ablution is necessary for this 


1 Maraky aJ Falah 292. 

1 Scholars gave several reasons as to why Abu Hanifa held this view. These include: Abu Hanifa 
did not see this act as an act of full gratitude, and that complete gratitude is attained through a 
prayer consisting of two rak‘ahs as Prophet Muhammad did on the day of Fat’h Makkah. As for 
what is related regarding the Prophet prostrating if he saw affliction and suffering, this is 
abrogated. [Al-Fiqh aJ-Islamy, Ibrahim as-Salkini 340). 

3 Abu Dawud 2768. 
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prostration and according to others, it is not. Ibn Qayyim said, “It appears from 
the prostration made by Ka‘ab Ibn Malik that it was customary among the 
Companions to make prostrations when they received good tidings.” Abu Bakr 
((God be pleased with him)) made this prostration when he was informed of the 
murder of Musailamah. Umar ((God be pleased with him)) prostrated when 
Yarmuk was conquered. The Prophet ((God bless him and give him peace)) also 
prostrated several times on such occasions. 1 

How It Is Performed 




The prostration of gratitude is performed similarly to that of the recital 
prostration along with its conditions that are the same as prayer, such as purity. 

4 * | * ^ 

A Vital Benefit That Prevents (Repels) Calamities 
U &\ •US’ Ifi* J£J j jl >-\j jj-bf (j I4IS ^\\/ J ^ 4 — d l fUVl Jti 

Imam an-Nasafy states in his book AlKaaff. Whoever recites in the same sitting all 
of the prostration verses with the intention of reciting all of them, and makes one 
prostration for each of the recitations, Allah will save him from whatever he is 
troubled with [from the matters pertaining to this life and the hereafter, and many 
scholars are of this view]. 


❖ ❖❖ 


1 Abu Dawud 2769. 
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The Friday Prayer 

A*+Jr\ 

Conditions That Obligate The Friday Pra\er 

ia5l <«uy» 4*i e^L^9 

The Friday prayer is individually obligatory upon one who satisfies seven 
conditions. It is established in the Quran, Sunna, and Consensus of the scholars 
(ijma*). The one who rejects it is a non-believer. The Prophet ((God bless him and 
give him peace)) said ((Bear in mind that Allah has made compulsory for you the 
Friday prayer at this place of mine, on this day of mine and during this month of 
mine and in this year of mine, until the Day of Resurrection. He who abandons it 
during my lifetime or after, while he has a just or tyrant ruler, making little of it 
(the prayer) or denying it, Allah will not unite his gathering, nor will He bless his 
affairs. Be aware that his prayer will not be valid nor will his zakat or hajj; nor will 
his fasting nor his virtues be accepted as long as he does not repent. So he who 
repents, Allah will restore for him His grace (and forgive him)). 1 

Conditions That Render The Friday Prayer Obligatory 

S^jJl 

1 - One must be male (therefore excluding females) and 2 - Freedom (therefore 
excludes slaves). 

j jl>- j ^ ji j 

3- One is to be a resident in a city or in a place where one is regarded as a resident 
of the city, such as living in the courtyard that is adjacent to the city. This is the 
correct view. This is the place that if one crossed with the intention of travel, he 
would be deemed a traveller; and if one reached this point after returning from 
travelling, he would be deemed a resident. Therefore, if one is a resident of a 
small town outside the city, Friday prayer is not compulsory on him. The Prophet 
((God bless him and give him peace)) said [There is no Friday (prayer), nor the 
prayer of Eid al-Fitr or Eid al-Adha except in a city or large town]. 2 The Prophet 
((God bless him and give him peace)) also said [The right of the Friday prayer is 
upon all Muslims except four: the possessed, the female, a boy and the sick] and 
in another place in al-Bayhaqi, it states [and with the exception of the boy, the 


1 IbnMajah 1081. 

2 Al-Baihaqi 3/179, Sunan al-Kubrah. 
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possessed and the traveller]. 1 Hence, a person living in a small village outside the 
city is not obligated to attend the Friday prayer, but the person living within the 
city or a place where he is regarded as being a resident of the city, is duty bound 
to attend. 2 

4- To be of sound health, and free from illness. The Prophet ((God bless him and 
give him peace)) said [The Friday prayer in congregation is a necessary duty on 
every Muslim, with four exceptions; a slave, a woman, a boy and a sick person]. 3 4 
Friday prayer is not obligatory on the traveller, though if he hears the call, it is 
preferred that he attend. 

jlUi ^ 

5- Safety from an oppressor is the fifth condition. The Friday assembly prayer is 
not necessary upon one who fears an oppressor. 

6- One’s eyes must be sound, i.e. to possess the ability of reliable sight. Friday 
prayer is not obligatory’ upon a blind person, according to Abu Hanifa. Though 
this is contrary to Imams Muhammad and Abu Yusuf who said, “If he can find 
someone to take him, then he is required to attend. 114 

7- Soundness of one’s legs, i.e. one must have the ability to walk. Friday prayer is 
not compulsory on one who is crippled and this is agreed upon in the Madhhab. 5 

4>» j-i 

Conditions That Validate Friday Prayer 

41m* isywjj 

There are six conditions that validate Friday prayer; 

jl jmJ ait 

1* It is to take place in the city or in its courtyard, such as an area used for the 
benefit of the people like a park. The performance of the Friday prayer is valid in 
many places within the city. 

j\ pUaL-lb 

2* It is conditional that the prayer be conducted by the sultan as imam, or his 
deputy. 


1 Al Baihaqi 3/183, Sunan al-Kubrah. 

2 Maraky al-Falah 296. 

3 Abu Dawud 1062. 

4 Maraky al-Falah 296. 

5 Maraky al-Falah 296. 
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3- It must take place at the time of dhukr, Anas Ibn Malik said: The Apostle of 
Allah ((God bless him and give him peace)) used to offer the Friday prayer when 
the sun declined. 1 According to Abu Hanifa, Malik and Shafi 4 i, the time for 
Friday prayer is after the sun passes the meridian. It is not lawful before it. It is 
not valid before the entry of the dhukr time and neither after the dhukr time ends, 
which means if one is praying the Friday prayer and the ‘asr time enters, the 
prayer is nullified. 

I4I* j j La JUaai l^Jui j 

4- The sermon must be before the Friday prayer for the purpose of the Friday 
prayer, 2 3 and the sermon is to be delivered in its time. If the imam gives the 
sermon before its time, it is not valid. 

From those who are obliged to attend the Friday assembly prayer, there must be 
at least one person from amongst them who is able to hear the speech of the 
imam, even if it is only one person, and this is the correct view. This is regardless 
if he is mute, asleep, or whether he is a slave, ill or a traveller, even if he is in 
major impurity and then after the speech performs the major bath, there must be 
at least one individual who has the ability to hear the speech. 

5- General consent from the leader is conditional. Indeed, this is from the signs of 
Islam and something specific to the religion. If for example, an imam closed the 
doors of his castle or the place in which he and his companions pray, then (the 
Friday prayer) is not permitted. However, if he permits the people to enter, it is 
valid. 1 

f bV' {*■*.)bb ^ ^£0J* jl jt l-L-P I y\S j}j k jS> JU *J 

cJJa* ©3I j yu ijjj t <***■ aJo-j t$jrl ©3 Jbu I j yu «• .l . * *.-—* 

6- There must be a group present This i9 achieved with three men besides the 
imam, even if the men are slaves, travellers or are all suffering from an illness. It 
is also a condition that they remain with the imam until he performs the first 
prostration, and if they leave the prayer after this, the imam is to complete the 
Friday prayer. Though if they leave the prayer before this (i.e. before the first 
prostration) the prayer is nullified. And even if only one person leaves before the 


1 Abu Dawud 1079. 

2 This means that the imam must deliver a sermon which is intended for the Friday assembly 
prayer. Therefore, if the Imam sneezes and utters the words u alHamdulillah" due to sneezing, it 
does not serve as a substitute for the sermon; because these words were not intended for the 
Friday prayer, rather, they were for sneezing; and for this reason, the objective of the sermon 
must be for the Friday prayer. (Maraky al-Falah 297]. 

3 Maraky al-Falah 298. 
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first prostration and two remain, the prayer is nullified as held by Abu Hanifa, 
whereas Imam Muhammad and Imam Abu Yusuf stated that the three men are 
required only for the opening Allahu akbar. 

The Friday prayer is not valid with a female or boy included with two men; three 
men are required since women, and boys do not satisfy the conditions that 
obligate the Friday prayer. 

4^ f }i ot j 

It is permitted for a slave, ill person or traveller to lead the Friday prayer as the 
imam, if he has permission from the leader. 

^a A^,\ t JjCj J C-A* <! y» j 

A comprehensive city, according to Abu Hanifa is a place that has a mufti, leader, 
ond a judge who implements the law and establishes the hudud (penalties). In 
addition, the number of buildings must be equal to the number of buildings in 
Mina according to the most evident view. Imam Qadikhan held that this view has 
consensus. 

iljudl ^p L zaa jl ^UJl jlS lij j 

In the event that the judge or leader is a mufti, then either one is sufficient for all 
three roles; i.e. the judge who is a mufti can assume the role of a judge, mufti and 
leader. This implies that having one of these persons in an area would render it as 
a city provided the buildings amounted to that of Mina. 

jUmii jJ\ j! 4 jLL>JJ i*— ijU J 

The Friday prayer is permitted in Mina during the days of hajj provided it is 
conducted by the khalifa or the leader of the Hijaz area. 

The Sermon AuditsSunan 
j\ <>,..«,» y>%j Jp jLauYl 

If the imam limits the Friday sermon to that of an invocation, such as one tasbih 
(Glory be to Allah - Subhan AUah) or one tahmid (AU praise be to Allah - Al 
HamdultUah) y it is valid, though is disliked because the sunna has not been 
fulfilled. Imams Muhammad and Abu Yusuf said; that the sermon must be at 
least as long as a lengthy remembrance, long enough to be identified as a sermon 
[which is at least as long as the tashahhud. 1 Imam ShafTi maintained that it is not 
permitted unless he delivers two sermons that conform to practice. He used as his 
basis, the words of Allah [Hasten earnestly to the remembrance of Allah]. 2 


1 Maraky al-Falah 299. 

2 Quran, 62-69. 
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The Friday sermon consists of eighteen sunan; 

^ JkJ . ^ <jJu s ju jliSf 1 j dd-l Jj jdl jlsd J *J jdi J w ’J ®jt^Ul 

1- To be in a state of purification when delivering the sermon is sunna. It is only 
deemed sunna and not obligatory because the sermon is not the prayer. 

2- Clothing one’s nakedness during the sermon. 

3- To sit upon the pulpit before commencing the sermon. 

4- It is sunna to call the adhan in front of the pulpit, just like the iqama is made in 
front of the pulpit after the sermon. 

1>Jl^ ojju J} V 6 y£* slAlj 0jJb j <JlP 4>L> 

5- After the adhan, the imam stands to deliver the sermon leaning on a sword in 
his left hand, which is the method observed in all countries that were conquered 
by force. Though if the country was taken or occupied peacefully, then the imam 
does not adopt the sword. The wisdom of the sword is to show the people in what 
way the nation was overcome, and that if the people denounce their Islam, then 
that land remains in the hands of the Muslims, in which they may resume 
fighting. However, the Madina of the Prophet ((God bless him and give him 
peace)) was opened with the Quran, and as a result the sermon is given without 
the sword, 1 

^jiijl jLiu-lj 

6- Facing the people is sunna as the Prophet ((God bless him and give him peace)) 
performed with his Companions during sermon. 

<1a1 \d <Jlp <u! ajc-1 Jjj 

7- It is sunna to begin the sermon with praising Allah (aLHamduliUah), followed by 
glorification which is befitting for God. 

8- It is sunna to declare the two testimonies of faith [shahadatayn]. 

^JL. 4uU- <S#t lix_- J* S^UaJl J 

9- This is followed by sending blessings upon our holy Prophet ((God bless him 
and give him peace)) which is sunna. 

j dauJlj 

10/11 It is sunna to advise the people about abstaining from disobedience to 
Allah or to frighten the people about the punishments of the hereafter, and 
remind them about their duties to Allah and dealings with others etc... 

M aiaky al-Falah 300. 
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12-To recite a verse from the Holy Quran is sunna. It is reported that the Prophet 
((God bless him and give him peace)) recited Quran in his sermon [and fear the 
Day when you shall be brought back to Allah). 1 The majority of scholars hold that 
the imam is to seek refuge with Allah from Satan the rejected before recitation. 
However, he is not to say the tasmiyya [bismilahi arRahmani ar-Rahim j unless he is 
going to recite the whole surah, in which case he is to say it as well. 2 

IS- Conducting two sermons is sunna for the reason that it has been the 
occurrence from the Prophet’s time until now ((God bless him and give him 
peace)). 

UK yj* 

14- It is sunna for the imam to sit for a moment between the two sermons to the 
extent of three verses of Quran. 

4.JUJ1 *\xJ (j pJL ,j a-1p 4il UJLw# JuJ-l SiUJj 

15- To repeat the praises and glorifications of God including the blessings upon 
the Prophet at the beginning of the second sermon. 

16- In the second sermon, it is sunna for the imam to make supplications of 
forgiveness for the believing men and women. 

17- It is sunna for the people to listen to the sermon. It is sufficient if one attempts 
to listen but is unable due to a long distance or another cause. Should one be 
unable to hear the sermon, it suffices though silence is required. 

ftj jJJL* j 

18- It is sunna to curtail the duration of the two sermons equivalent to the 
recitation of a surah from the long part of the mufassal section which is any surah 
from surah al-Hujurat to surah al-Buruj. 

Cr* J 1 'jfiu 

It is disliked to lengthen the sermons or to abandon one of its noo. 


1 Al-Baqarah 281. 

2 Maraky al-Falah 300. 
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When Is One Required To Attend The Friday Prayer 


It is obligatory to proceed towards the Friday prayer in a tranquil state and leave 
buying and selling when the first adhan is called. Note: the author used the 
Arabic word sa'iy, which means to hasten in order to correspond with the words of 
Allah [When the call to prayer is proclaimed on Friday, hasten earnestly to the 
remembrance of Allah and leave off business and trade]. Though what he 
intended, is to proceed to the Friday prayer walking in a tranquil state due to 
words of the Prophet ((God bless him and give him peace)) who said [If the prayer 
has been announced, do not come to it hastily, but rather come whilst you are 
walking tranquilly]. 1 

Branches 


OL* J* Jj- fY J 0X0 f U?l £ J>- lijj 

When the imam emerges usually from the room near the pulpit, in order to 
deliver the sermon, there is no more prayer and no talking until the imam 
completes the Friday prayer. This is the saying of Abu Hanifa as the Prophet 
((God bless him and give him peace)) said [Even saying to your companion 4 listen .’ 
while the imam is giving the sermon on Friday is to speak foolishly]. 2 Though 
Imams Muhammad and Abu Yusuf said, “There is no harm if one talks when the 
imam emerges provided one ceases before the imam speaks.” And if the imam 
orders the blessing upon the Prophet ((God bless him and give him peace)), then 
one may utter it silently. By doing so, one will attain two merits; one for listening 
to the sermon and the other for sending blessing upon the Prophet. Likewise, if 
one sneezes, he is to praise Allah within himself. Indeed, the implemented and 
relied upon ruling in the Hanafi school is that speaking is prohibited (whether one 
is distant from the imam or close to him); for the reality is that the person distant 
from the imam takes the same ruling as the one close to him. One is therefore to 
listen and remain silent. 3 

cAidNlj j : ^ ^ J 

Eating, drinking, fidgeting with an object or something similar as well as looking 
around is disliked for the one attending the Friday sermon. One should observe 
what he observes in prayer and refrain from what he refrains from in prayer. 

j LOU >j,' V j 


1 Bukhari 908. Muslim 1249. 

2 MuYvattahoflmam Malik 6. 

A MarakyatFaiah 302. 
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When the imam emerges, one is not to return the greeting of salam or to reply to 
one who sneezes, because one cannot engage in something else other than the 
listening to the imam and this applies when the imam appears to conduct the 
Friday sermon. Abu Hanifa disliked the response to a person who sneezes and the 
returning of salam to others when the imam emerges . 1 

The imam is not to give salam to the people when he arrives at his point on the 
pulpit because if he does so, he will compel the people to that which is unlawful; 
namely speech . 2 

J(1 b* *laJl -by J* gjJJ 

It is disliked for someone who is obliged to pray the Friday prayer, to leave the 
city after hearing its call and not having prayed it 

jl>- Ubf oj <1 p )l jaj 

If a person who is not obliged to pray the Friday prayer attends it anyway, such as 
a traveller, then it is credited for him as the obligation he had to perform in that 
time, namely the dhuhr . Meaning, since one is not obliged to attend the Friday 
prayer due to a valid reason, he must still perform the dhuhr prayer in that time. 
However, if he attends the Friday prayer, it is credited for him as the obligation 
required in that time. 

(l «l>b IfJ! 01* 4 tfli I j) <1 ^ JAJ 

If a person prays the dhuhr prayer before the Friday prayer without an excuse, it is 
unlawful, though his dhuhr prayer is considered to have been formed if he does so. 
Afterwards, if (he decides to attend the Friday congregation and) he moves 
towards it and finds the imam performing it, then his dhuhr is nullified even if he 
does not catch the imam in the Friday prayer. The reason is that the mere making 
of an effort towards it renders his dhuhr void. However, Imam Muhammad and 
Abu Yusuf held that it is not nullified until he joins the prayer with the imam. 

j*ab\ j **\c>*> 0 y*~A\ j J 0 £ j 

It is disliked for those who are excused from the Friday prayer (such as a traveller 
or sick person) as well as prisoners, to perform the dhuhr prayer in congregation in 
a city on Friday. It is also disliked for the one excused from the Friday prayer to 
offer the dhuhr prayer alone in the city prior to the people performing the Friday 
prayer. It is recommended for the excused persons to delay the dhuhr prayer until 
after the Friday prayer has concluded and to offer the dhuhr prayer alone . 3 The 
basis for this is the following, i) city locations on Friday are designated for the 
Friday assembly prayer. According to the Hanafi school, the Friday prayer is to be 
observed in a comprehensive city and not in small villages outside the city. This 


1 Maraky al-Falah 302. 

2 Maraky al-Falah 303 

3 Nur al-Idah 166. 
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being the case, it is not disliked for residents of small villages outside the city to 
call adhan for the dhuhr and perform it in a group, because for them - it is the 
obligation of that time, ii) if those regarded as excused from the Friday prayer 
offer the dhuhr prayer as a group, it will interfere with the Friday assembly prayer 
and cause confusion amongst others who may believe it to be the Friday prayer . 1 

If a person joins the Friday assembly prayer when the imam is in the final 
tashahhud, or making the prostrations of forgetfulness, then he is to complete the 
remainder of his prayer as the Friday assembly prayer according to Imams Abu 
Hanifa and Abu Yusuf. The Prophet ((God bless him and give him peace)) said 
[Make up what you have missed ). 2 Imam Muhammad, Malik and ShafTi held, 
that if a person fails to join the congregation in the second rak'ah of the Friday 
prayer before the imam raises his head from bowing, then the person must 
continue the prayer as the dhuhr prayer, which is four rak'ahs, not two. However, 
the fatwa is with Abu Hanifa. And Allah knows best. 


' Maraky al-Falah 303. 
1 Ahmad 2/238. 
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The Eid Prayer 1 


Its Riding And Conditions That Render It Waiib 

The prayer of both Ekb is wajib upon any person who is obliged to perform the 
Friday assembly prayer. This ruling has been established on the basis of the 
Prophet’s diligence in performing the Eid prayers and because it has been 
established that the Prophet ((God bless him and give him peace)) performed it 
from the time it became law until he died without neglecting its performance. The 
khulafa ar-Rashidin ((God be pleased with them)) also observed this as well as all 
the jurists. And this is the basis for its necessitation. 2 The conditions for the Eid 
prayer are the same as the Friday prayer with the exception of the sermon, for the 
Eid prayer is valid without the sermon, though it is a minor offence to omit it 
because one has neglected a sunna. Note: the reason the Eid prayer is valid 
without the sermon is because it is delayed until after the prayer, which therefore 
excludes it as a condition, rendering it a sunna. Additionally, it is not a stipulation 
for the Eid prayer to consist of a group of three excluding the imam as is the case 
in the Friday prayer. Verily, it is valid if there is one person with the imam. 3 

Likewise, it is an offence to advance the sermon of Eid before the prayer, for this 
is contrary to the sunna of the Prophet ((God bless him and give him peace)). 

jja.tfJl Uj l a 

Recommendations On Eid Al-Fitr 


yJLp jlaaJl 

There are thirteen recommendations on the day of Eid al-Fitr 

<l)lj Ol 


1 A narration in Abu Dawud states that Anas related: “When the Prophet entered Madina, they 
had two days in which they would play. The Prophet inquired, ‘What are these two days?’ They 
said, ‘We would play during these two days in the days of ignorance.' The Prophet said, 
‘Indeed, Allah has replaced for you these days with something better. They are the Day of Adha 
and the Day of Fitr.’”|Abu Dawud 1134). 

2 Maraky al-Falah 305. 

3 Nur al-Idah 166. 
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It is recommended to eat an odd number of dates before going to the mosque. 
Anas ((God be pleased with him)) reported that the Prophet (God bless him and 
give him peace) would not depart for the Eid al-Fitr until he ate a date and he 
would eat them in odd (numbers). 1 However, there is no sin if one does not eat 
before the prayer, although if one does not eat in that day, there is blame on his 
part. 2 


f *1 - -' a * 1 ^ 


It is recommended to perform the purification bath (ghusl), brush the teeth (siwak) y 
to use perfume and to wear the best clothes one has. Ibn Abbas reported that the 
Prophet ((God bless him and give him peace)) used to take a bath on the day of 
Eid al-Fitr and on the day of Eid al-Adha. 3 Also, it is recommended to brush the 
teeth in all prayers and is encouraged on special occasions. The Prophet ((God 
bless him and give him peace)) on the day of Eid would perfume himself. 4 

aJLp jj <.>i)l OJUo tjp JJJ 

It is recommended for a person who is required to pay the sadaqah al-Fitr, to give 
it before the prayer, for the reason that the Prophet ((God bless him and give him 
peace)) ordered a person to perform this before the people departed for prayer. 5 

It is recommended for one to exhibit and display happiness and joy in gratitude 
of the blessings Allah has bestowed upon us, and so this joy may affect others. 

oQ? v-.->- OJLaJl a JSj 


It is recommended to give extra sadaqah, depending on one’s capacity. Note: if 
one does not possess extra funds, then he is to give only what is required. 

•LiNl ap j-* 

It is recommended to be awake early at the earliest period in order for one to 
worship in a state of vivacity. 

It is recommended to arrive early at the place of prayer in order for one to acquire 
the maximum rewards and benefits, such as being in the first line. 


lil ^AjI j j 




1 Bukhari 953. 

2 Maraky al-Falah 305. 

A Ibn Majah 1315. 

4 Al-Mustadrak 3/256. 

5 Bukhari and Muslim. 
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It is recommended to perform the dawn prayer in the local mosque in order to 
fulfil its right, and then to proceed towards the area of the Eid prayer walking and 
uttering the takbir silently. The Prophet ((God bless him and give him peace)) used 
to go for Eid prayer walking on foot. 1 And Ali ((God be pleased with him)) is 
reported to have said [It is a sunna to go on foot to the Eid prayer]. 2 The Prophet 
((God bless him and give him peace)) said [The best remembrance is the one 
performed silently]. 3 4 And upon reaching the destination of prayer, one is to stop 
uttering the takbir according to one narration. Though according to another 
narration, one is to cease the takbir when the Eid prayer begins. 

One is to return from the mosque via a different road. This is the recommended 
practice. The Prophet ((God bless him and give him peace)) went out by one road 
on the day of Eid and returned by another/ One reason for this is that both roads 
will bear witness on the Day of Judgement. 

C--J \j J-all (J juJI J-S JasJI © j&J 

It is disliked to offer voluntary prayer at the prayer-site of Eid prior to the Eid 
prayer, a position that is agreed upon; and it is disliked at home before the Eid 
prayer according to the majority of Hanafi scholars. Ibn Abbas ((God be pleased 
with him)) is reported to have said that Allah’s Messenger went out and led the 
people in the Eid prayer observing no prayer before it or after it. 5 

i Jaii jJ-uaii J UjLioj 

It is disliked to offer voluntary prayer at the praver-site after the Eid prayer, this 
applies only to the prayer-site of Eid, and this is the preferred view according to 
the majority of the scholars, due to the saying of Abu Sa‘id al-Khudri ((God be 
pleased with him)) who reported that Allah’s Messenger ((God bless him and give 
him peace)) did not offer prayer before the Eid prayer. As he returned to his 
house, he would perform two rak‘ahs. 6 It is therefore not disliked to perform 
voluntary prayer at home after the Eid prayer in accordance with the hadith. 7 


1 Ibn Majah 1297 

2 Ibn Majah 1296. 

3 Ahmad 1/172 

4 Abu Dawud 1152 

5 Bukhari, Muslim and Ibn Majah 1291 

6 Ibn Majah 1293. 

‘ Maraky al-Falah 307. 
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The Time Of The Eid Prayer 


1*1 jj J! 


OW5 C*i J 


The valid time to perform the Eid prayer is when the sun has risen above the 
horizon the height of a spears length or two, and ends at (just prior to) noon. 

JLxJl a.a.5 

//oo? 7o Perform The Eid Prayer 
jt : A.i<5j 


One is to intend the prayer of Eid within himself, and is also required to intend 
being linked with his imam as mentioned in the Conditions Of Prayer. The imam is 
to utter his intention of leading the prayer. 1 2 3 

Then the opening Allahu akbar is given, after which the imam and follower recite 
the opening glorification [thana\ 


JS <£-b W>1 


The additional takbirs are then performed by the imam and followers, and they 
are three takbirs for which the hands are raised for each one of them, and this is 
the way of Ibn Mas’ud. Note: They are called the additional takbirs as they are 
additional to the opening takbir and it is sunna to remain silent between each 
takbir the time equivalent to three takbirs. 




After this, the imam is to seek refuge with Allah from Satan the cursed for 
recitation and then silently say, "In the name of Allah, Most Merciful, Most Gracious .* 
He then recites the Fatiha along with another surah preferably being “Sabi Hisma 
Rabbikal A i lah” reciting the whole surah. Following this, he is to proceed into the 
bowing posture with the people. 

When the imam rises for the second rak*ah, he is to begin with the basmala? then 
the Fatiha, followed by a surah; and it is recommended that the surah be air 
Ghashiya according to Abu Hanifa. The Prophet ((God bless him and give him 
peace)) would read in the two Eids and Friday prayer, Sabi Hisma Rabbikal A'lah 
and Halaiaka hadithul Ghashiya? 


1 Maraky al-Falah 307. 

2 That is, *in the name of Allah, Most Merciful, Most Compassionate”. 

3 Abu Hanifa's Musnad 142 
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•*l yUl otiJl 

After this, (the imam and the people are) to pronounce the additional takbirs three 
times raising the hands for each one as was done in the first rak‘ah; and this 
method is superior to advancing the additional takbirs before the recitation, since 
it was the practice of Ibn Mas'ud and many of the Companions agreed with his 
saying ((God be pleased with them all)). 1 

Jkx£$\ ^^ c jl>- tfj It- 1 y£\ Jp ^Ol 

If however, the imam advances the additional takbirs in the second rak‘ah before 
the recitation, it is permitted. And on completion of the prayer, the imam is to 
conduct two sermons during which he is to teach the people the laws pertaining to 
sadaqah al-Fitr as the Prophet did ((God bless him and give him peace)) because 
the sermon was sanctioned in order to teach people the laws pertaining to 
sadaqah al-Fitr. 2 

4 ^k a l! O-*! 


The Ruling Of Missing The Prayer Of Eid Al-Fitr And Delaying It 

1$ N ^ o^LaJl Aili jaj 

One cannot make up the prayer of Eid al-Fitr if it is missed in congregation with 
the imam, because the conditions of the prayer are incomplete without him. 

Jail JL*J! d! J*~y J 

If there is a reason that the Eid prayer cannot be performed on the proper day, 
then it may be delayed and performed on the following day only. For example, if 
the moon is veiled or is witnessed after the sun had passed its peak, then it is 
permitted the following day only. Another reason could be that the Eid prayer 
was performed when it was cloudy after which it became known that the dhuhr 
time had entered which meant the Eid prayer was performed in a non-permissible 
time. 

The Rules Of Eid Al-Adha And Its Variation To Eid Al-Fitr 

J (p-bu )j 


1 Maraky aJ-Faiah 308. 

2 Maraky al-Falah 309. 
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The rules of Eid alAdha are the same as Eid alFitr, with the exception that for Eid 
alAdha one is to delay eating until after the prayer, for the reason that it is the 
recommended practice based on the report that The Prophet would not eat on the 
day of Eid al-Adha until he returned upon which he ate from his sacrifice. 1 
However, if one does eat before the prayer, it is not disliked. Other differences 
are: that on the day of Eid alAdha one is to utter the takbir aloud in the street 
when leaving to the prayer-site and in the sermon of Eid alAdha the imam is to 
teach the people about the sacrifice, namely the slaughtering and who is required 
to sacrifice and the time of sacrifice and the judgment of eating etc, and he also 
informs them about the takbir of tashriq during the sermon for the reason that the 
sermon was sanctioned for this instruction. 

In addition, the 11 th , 12 th and 13 th of Dhul-Hijjah are known as the days of tashriq 
in which the meat of the sacrifice was dried in the sun, in order to preserve it. And 
the days of nahr (Sacrifice) are the lO 1 * 1 , ll lh and 12 th . However, the 10 th is 
specifically known as the day of nahr and the 13 th is specifically known as the day 
of tashriq . The ll ,h and 12 lh are known as both the days of nahr and tashriq. 
Moreover, the takbir of tashriq is the takbir that is said after the prayers beginning 
from the fajr on the 9 lh up to the end of the days of tashriq. 

The prayer of Eid al-Adha may also be delayed for three days with a valid excuse, 
on the basis that these three days are the days of sacrifice. The prayer is valid 
between the rising of the sun (a spears length or two) until just before mid-day for 
three days. The prayer cannot be performed after this time. 

If one tries to emulate those who are standing on Arafah, then it is not regarded 
as anything. Indeed, such an act is unlawfully disliked \makruh tahrim] because it is 
an innovation in religion and is offensive. Verily, the standing is an obligation in a 
specified place, just as tawaf is a pious act in a specified place. It is therefore 
unlawful to make tawaf around any mosque or any house excluding the ka’bah 
imitating those at hajj. Our scholars held that whoever makes tawaf of a mosque 
excluding the ka’bah, then disbelief \kufr] is feared for that person. The same 
applies to one who stands in a place resembling those who stand at Arafat. 2 


1 AJ-Baihaqi 3/283 and Ahmad 5/352. 

2 Nur al-Idah 169. 
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The Ruling Of The Takhirs Of Tasting, 

And Upon Whom It Is Wajib 

Jp 4 <P^ i Jji oy X*i\ ^^P JJ 4 O/ yo ^ ^/uSJ 

4»l f U>l Xp jl UJj jl IyU-* jl5 ^Jj aj {j* ^Jpj yy J 

It is zca/tA to commence the takbir of tashriq after the dawn on the day of Arafah 
(9 ,h Dhul Hijjah) and is to be ended after the ‘asr prayer on the day of Eid al-Adha 
(10 th Dhul Hijjah). It is to be pronounced once, straight after every obli gatory prayer 
which is performed in a recommended group prayer. 1 And the takbir is wajib 
upon the imam who resides in the city and his followers even if they are travellers, 
slaves or females according to Abu Hanifa. However, the women are not to 
pronounce the takbir aloud as this may lead to fitna (temptation). 

Based on this view, it is not required of the one who prays alone, a traveller or 
those who reside in villages outside the city. Equally, it is not required after 
voluntary prayer, witr or janaza. With regard to the takbir being wajib upon a 
group, the basis is the saying of Ibn Mas’ud (God be pleased with him) who said, 
“The takbir in the days of tashriq is not upon one or two persons. The takbirs are 
upon those who have prayed in a group.” 2 Also, the reason the utterance of the 
takbirs has been judged as wajib is because Allah said [Remember Allah during 
the appointed days]. 3 Furthermore, ShafTi maintains that the takbir is an 
emphasised sunna \sunna mu’akkada ] and that it is not a requirement that the 
takbir be joined to the finishing salam of prayer. 4 

(y J* s** J! 4 j' lylw 4 j* Jp } JS jy : V tfj 


Ji aJlP J AiJ 4 if jfr 


Imam Muhammad and Abu Yusuf said that the takbir is wajib straight after every 
obligatory prayer upon anyone who prays the obligatory prayer, even if one prays 
it alone, is a traveller, or resides in a small village. They maintained that this is 
wajib until (after) the 'asr prayer of the fifth day starting from the day of Arafah. 
And this is the adopted practice and the fatwa issued is in accordance with this. 


1 Note: this therefore excludes the female group prayer. That is, if a group of woman perform 
the obligatory prayer amongst themselves (electing one of the females to lead them), then this 
does not necessitate the takbir. However, if women performed the prayer being led by a male 
imam, then they arc to utter the takbir silently and not audibly. As for the imam and those with 
him, they are required to utter it loudly. Moreover, it is necessary to join the takbir to the 
finishing salam of prayer. 

2 Tabarani 12/268. 

3 Quran 2:203. 

4 Al-Fiqh al-Islamy, Ibrahim as-Salkini 352. 
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This means that it begins after the fajr prayer on the day of Arafah (9 th ) and ends 
after the *asr on the final day of tashriq (13 th ) according to Muhammad and Abu 
Yusuf. Note: This is precautionary, because to perform something that is not 
required is better than to leave the command of remembering Allah during the 
days which are known (ma'lumat) and those which are appointed (ma'dudal). Allah 
said in surah Hajj, verse 22 [Remember Allah during the known days] and in 
surah al-Baqarah, verse 203 [Remember Allah during the appointed days]. It is 
maintained that the appointed days are the days of tashriq and that the known 
days are the first ten days of the month of dhil hijjah . There is another view that 
holds that the known days are the days of nahr and the appointed days are the 
days of tashriq. 1 

The issue is a matter of disagreement among the Companions. The two jurists 
relied on the statements of Ali (God be pleased with Him) adopting the maximum 
as that is the precaution taken in matters of worship. Abu Hanifa relied on the 
statement of Ibn Mas’ud adopting the minimum as pronouncing the takbir aloud 
is an innovation. 

There is no harm in reciting the takbir after the prayer of both Eids. 

JuJ-l 4*j jS\ 4*1 jS\ 4*1 j 4*i V jS\ 4*1 ***1: Jji j 

The takbir is; Allah is the Greatest Allah is the Greatest There is none worthy of 
worship except Allah. Allah is the Greatest Allah is the Greatest All Praise be to 
Allah. 


1 Maraky al-Falah 312. 
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The Prayer Of The Solar And Lunar Eclipse And The Fear Prayer 

The term kusuf refers to a solar eclipse whilst the term khusuf refers to a lunar eclipse. Also, the 
meaning of the term fear* in the fear prayer refers to that which brings about dread in a 
person, such as an earthquake, strong wind or darkness in the daytime. 

it Nj obi % oUkUl jyl j\ f —503 JiJl jtu*> 


It is sunna to pray two rak'ahs when the sun is eclipsed , 1 in the same manner that 
one performs voluntary prayer. The imam of the Friday prayer or the sultan’s 
deputy is to lead the prayer. If not, no group prayer is to be observed. 2 The prayer is 
offered without adhan or iqama and without audible recitation of Quran, and no 
sermon is delivered, but rather one calls “The prayer is gathering.” Qabisah a 1- 
Hilaali reported that there was an eclipse of the sun in the time of the Prophet 
(God bless him and give him peace). He came out bewildered pulling his garment, 
and I was in his company at Madina. He prayed two rak‘ahs and stood for a long 
time in them. He then departed and the sun became bright. He then said, “There 
are signs by means of which Allah, the Exalted, produces dread in his servants. 
When you see anything of this nature, pray as though you are praying a fresh 
obligatory prayer.” 3 

It is sunna to lengthen the prayer, such as to read surah al-Baqarah. 

4 >-! jAy Ipli jt <La 3 I y Jj ^ lAj 

Uj j 

It is sunna to lengthen the duration of bowing and prostration in both rak‘ahs, 
after which the imam is to supplicate to Allah while sitting and facing the qibla, 
or if he wishes, he may supplicate standing facing the people, and this is superior. 
One should not be upon the pulpit supplicating to Allah. The people are to say, 
"Amin" to the supplication and this is to be maintained until the sun brightens or 
appears. Abu Dawud reported that he Prophet ((God bless him and give him 
peace)) stepped forward for a long time as much as he could do so in the prayer. 
But we did not hear his voice. He then performed a bow and prolonged it as much 
as he could do in the prayer. But we did not hear his voice. He then prostrated 
himself with us and prolonged it which he never did in prayer before. But we did 


1 That is, for a solar eclipse \kusuj\. 

2 The reason the prayer is to be conducted by the imam of the Friday prayer is to prevent 
dispute which may arise between the people. 

3 Abu Dawud 1181. 
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not hear his voice. He then did similarly in the second rak‘ah. Then he uttered the 
salutation, he stood up, praised Allah and Exalted Him, and testified that there is 
no god but Allah and testified that he is His servant and Apostle. 1 This tradition 
indicates that the Prophet ((God bless him and give him peace)) recited the Quran 
quietly in the prayer of the eclipse. This is the view of Abu Hanifa and ShafiT 
Although there is another tradition narrated by A’ishah ((God be pleased with 
her)) which shows that he recited Quran audibly. This tradition has been 
transmitted by Bukhari. The view that the Quran should be recited loudly is held 
by Imam Ahmad and Ibn Khuzayma. Imam An-Nawawi stated that Shafi% Malik, 
Abu Hanifa and the majority of the jurists hold that one should recite Quran quietly at the 
solar eclipse and loudly at the lunar eclipse} 

If the imam is not present amongst the people, they are to offer the prayer 
individually just as the prayer of the lunar eclipse (khusuf) is prayed individually. 
Verily, there is no congregation when the moon is eclipsed (i.e. lunar eclipse). 

(jlfJ- jl ) aJUXiJl i Ijl J 

Other prayers which are offered individually are the prayer of terrifying darkness 
in the day, the prayer due to strong wind, whether it is during the day or at night, 
and the prayer of peril, which is fear or threat, such as from an earthquake or 
lightning, or rain or sickness and the like. 


1 Hakim Mustadrak, 1/481 (Maraky al-Falah 313). 
1 Awn, Al-Ma’bad 1/ 460. 
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The Drought Prayer (Seeking Rain) 

Ja <] 

There is a prayer for the seeking of rain. The prayer is not offered in a group, it is 
prayed individually. The prayer is lawful with no dislike, and in saying this, it is 
not sunna because Umar Ibn al-Khattab did not offer prayer when he sought rain. 
His actions did not go beyond seeking forgiveness. 1 Additionally, Umar was the 
most diligent in adhering to the sunna of the Prophet. The Prophet (God bless 
him and grant him peace) requested rain with his Companions and had it been 
established that he offered prayer, then it would have become well known. In 
addition, there is a sound report that a man came to the Prophet complaining 
about drought. The Prophet raised his hands seeking rain and there is no mention 
of prayer or turning the cloak inside out. However, the fact that Umar left the 
observance of prayer does not negate its permissibility. The basis of its 
permissibility is owing to a Shadh narration mentioned on the matter. 2 3 

The scholars thereafter differed whether the prayer should be offered individually 
or in a group. Abu Hanifa maintained that it is offered individually, not in a 
group. Imams Muhammad and Abu Yusuf held, “The imam is to pray two 
rak’ahs reciting Quran audibly such as in the Eid prayer, though without the 
additional takbirs." The proof used to support this view is the narration of Ibn 
Abbas (God be pleased with him) who said [The Prophet prayed for rain consisting of 
two rak‘ahs such as the prayer of Eid in which he recited aloud\ and the prayer is without 
adhan or iqama\? They also held that the imam is to deliver a sermon after the 
prayer like the Eid prayer. Concerning whether it be one or two sermons; Imam 
Muhammad maintained that it be two sermons where the imam briefly sits 
between them. Abu Yusuf held that it is to be one sermon after which the imam is 
to face the qibla and turn his cloak inside out and supplicate the request of rain. 
Therefore, the position of the Hanafl School is that it is permitted if it is offered 
in a group. 4 However, it is up to the imam of the people; if he wishes he may 
perform a prayer or not. 


There is the seeking of forgiveness when seeking rain. Allah said [Ask forgiveness 
from your Lord, for He is Oft Forgiving; He will send rain to you in abundance]. 5 


1 Al Baihaqi 3/351 [Maraky aJ-Falah 315], 

2 Maraky al-Falah3l5 

3 At-Tirmidhi 558, Abu Dawud 1165. 

4 Maraky al-Falah. 315. 

5 Surah Nuh 10-11. 
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It is recommended to exit the dty for those seeking rain and depart into the 
desert or into an outer region of the country for three consecutive days. They are 
to exit walking in washed worn out clothes which are patched (or not), and they 
are to be submissive and humble, fearing Allah during which the heads are 
lowered. 

j jjJl J>~\ V J>- Jui fji ^ AlX^aJi ^aJjla 

Sadaqah (charity) is to be forwarded for all the three days before leaving and all 
should renew their repentance to Allah. It is recommended that the animals be 
taken with the travellers for three days as well as the elderly and the young in 
order to attract the Mercy of Allah upon them. The Prophet ((God bless him and 
give him peace)) said [Had it not been for the pious youth, the grazing animals, 
the elderly whom pray, and the young who breastfeed, (Allah) would have poured 
punishment in a vast amount]. 1 

The people who reside in Makkah are not to exit to the desert, but rather, are to 
gather in the Masjid al-Haram. And the people who reside in Bait al-Maqdis 
(Jerusalem) are to gather at Masjid al-Aqsah, the reason being is that these places 
are honoured and there is an increased mercy that descends upon them of which 
there is no doubt 

p_L -j <~La <u1 Loj! vfJUS 

And this is also required for the residents of the Madina of the Prophet ((God 
bless him and grant him peace)) - that is, they are to gather in the masjid of the 
Prophet ((God bless him and give him peace)). For even if the Prophet is not 
present, the mercy of Allah continues to descend upon his enlightened Madina. 
Allah says [You have not been sent, except as a mercy unto mankind]. 2 

t!Lp UL*1 ; JjAt <OLco iJjc- aLaJI ^Lfc*.* * ajUj Uilj aJLaJI .J.ai —.4 ^yuj 

I jQp* 1 j** L»j i ULU Uw oJl j +$> Uju* \jo Uj 

During the supplication, the imam is to stand facing the qibla raising his hands, 
while the people are sitting facing the qibla saying ‘Amin 9 to the imam’s 
supplications. The supplication for rain is; Allah! Give us rain that will help us, that is 
good and productive, in abundance that will come now and not later which covers {the ground 
fertilising the crops) always . Other supplications resembling this may be also uttered, 
silently or aloud. 


1 Tabarani 22/309 and al-Baihaqi 3/343. 
1 Al-Anbiya 107; Maraky al-Falah 316. 
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There is no switching around the cloak (reverse fold) during the request for rain 
according to Abu Hanifa. Switching the cloak means placing the right side of it on 
the left side and vice verse or turning it upside down. This is do98ne to indicate a 
change of state. These actions are not to be performed in the view of Abu Hanifa, 
though; Imam Muhammad stated that the cloak is to be switched. Al-Hidayah 
however said that he is to turn his cloak inside out, due what is reported, that the 
Prophet ((God bless him and give him peace)) faced the qibla and turned his cloak 
(inside out). 1 

Non-Muslims are not to be present during the request for rain on the basis of 
Umar preventing their presence; and because if rain is given, it will corrupt the 
vulnerable Muslims. Also, the objective of the journey and departure is to attract 
the mercy of God; whereas non-Muslims acquire His displeasure. This is the case 
even if it is permissible to say that the supplication of the disbeliever is answered 
as the text al-Khaniyya states. The reality is — the reason they are prevented from 
attending is not because the supplication of the disbeliever is not accepted as 
some have understood. However, the reason is because it is feared that the weak 
Muslims will become misguided if they are given rain because of the disbelievers* 
supplication. Therefore, it is paramount that the disbelievers not exit the city by 
themselves for the request of rain, in order to prevent them corrupting the feeble 
minded; and neither are they to exit with the Muslims because it is disliked to 
unite their group with the Muslim one. 2 3 


♦>♦>•> 


The Fear Prayer 

Its Ruling and Reason 

3 J 3 j* ^ 

The prayer of fear is permitted during the presence of an enemy or predatory 
beast even if the fear is not immense.* The prayer of fear is permitted when one 
fears he will drown in a flood or torrent or fears he will be burnt. 


1 Recorded by all six compilations. 

2 Maraky al-Falah 318. 

3 Maraky al-Falah 319. 
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How to Perform the Prayer 

\a <aSj <i jJUJl *-^3W -X>4 j <*—aI>- S'^Lu&Jt <3 ^j^aJl £jl; bjj 

•L 1a jJjJI 3! ^^ Cj£-*£jj 

If the people are tense or apprehensive to pray behind one imam for fear an 
enemy could attack them at any time, thereby no-one is on watch due to their 
engagement in prayer, then they are to be divided into two equal groups, the first 
group stands opposite to the enemy while the other group pray one rak‘ah from a 
two rak‘ah prayer (such as for the Friday prayer) or pray two rak ( ahs from a four 
rakah prayer or from the maghrib, because it is not possible to split the maghrib 
into two equal halves, thus he allocates two rak‘ahs to the first group. On 
completion of the rak‘ah (or two from four), this group returns to face the enemy 
walking. If they ride or walk to a direction other than the direction of the lines which are 
opposite to the enemy , the prayer is void. 1 

jJlwJl 3! *-b- j L U J-uai fc 0*1 *rj 


Thereafter, the second group arrives and prays what is left of the prayer. The 
imam then gives the final salams alone - while this (second) group returns to the 
enemy walking. 




o* 



After this, the first group returns and completes the prayer they began without 
reciting Quran, because they were with the imam from the commencement and 
the judgement is that the imam’s recitation is regarded as recitation for the 
follower, regardless if they leave and return. Upon completion, they give the final 
salams and return to the enemy. 


9*1 yu U I 0\ c 





The second group may then return if they wish or they may pray in their current 
places, and they are to make up what remains from the prayer with recitation of 
Quran for the reason that they are latecomers to prayer, due to the fact that they 
began after the first group and latecomers must recite Quran for themselves when 
making up what they missed. The Prophet ((God bless him and give him peace)) 
performed the prayer of fear according to this description. 2 

Note: There are sixteen varying narrations about the prayer of fear. The Prophet 
(God bless him and give him peace) performed it twenty-four times and all are 
permitted, but the greatest and closest to what the Quran states is that mentioned 
above. In addition, one of the reasons that the prayer is split into two groups is 
that while one prays, the other protects the rest of the people, so that the enemy 
does not realise that half the people have left for prayer. 


1 Maraky alFalah 319. 

2 Abu Dawud 1234 (Maraky al-Falah 319]. 
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Excessive Fear 

1 Jjjj < 4 ** J\ j UL Sj \ jLe ji-\ JLLil jlj 

If one’s fear intensifies from an enemy for life and limb, one is permitted to pray 
alone while riding his beast by way of indication (nodding). 

jOP 

The prayer of fear (in this manner as well as dividing the group) is not permitted 
unless it be in the presence of an enemy or foe. 

It is recommended to cany a weapon during the prayer of fear. Imam Malik and 
Shaft*i held it as necessary to carry a weapon due to the saying of Allah ((When 
you (O Messenger) are with them, and stand to lead them in prayer, let one party 
of them stand up (in prayer) without you, taking their arms with them; when they 
finish their prostrations, let them take their positions in the rear. And let the other 
party come up which has not yet prayed, and let them pray with you taking all 
precautions, and bearing arms: the unbelievers wish, if you were negligent of your 
arms, to assault you in a single rush)). 1 

aJI>- JZa J-uiiSlli t ^UJ wii>- jj \ 

If there is no apprehension or unease for all the people to pray behind one imam, 
then the best method is that each group prays the entire prayer behind its own 
imam; meaning the first group prays the entire prayer with its own imam, 
thereafter the second group prays the entire prayer with its own imam, it is 
therefore prayed in a manner that one prays when it is safe. 
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The Funeral Rules 

j £*J>J t jbr j i j-^-** *^ ^rfy sj^i 

It is sunna to turn the dying person on his right side. And it is permitted to keep 
him on his back, as they are easier to treat, though his head is to be slightly 
inclined so that his face is directed towards the qibla and not the sky. 


V 4 Jf' iy * Xs ' 


It is sunna to instruct the dying person to say, “There is iu>god but AUah" letting him 
hear it (so he can repeat it) but without irritating insistence and without ordering 
him to say it It should not be said to the dying ‘Say....’, rather it is recommended 
to encourage the dying to repent to Allah, in saying ‘I seek forgiveness from 
Allah, the One and only’ etc. 1 However, the disbeliever is to be ordered to utter 
the testimonies of faith. Anas ((God be pleased with him)) said: A young Jew 
became ill. The Prophet ((God bless him and give him peace)) went to visit him 
upon which he sat down by his head and said to him “Accept Islam.” The boy 
looked at his father who was near his head, and he said, ‘Obey Abu al-Qasim.’ So 
he accepted Islam, and the Prophet stood up saying, “Praise be to Allah who has 
saved him through me from hell.” 2 This shows that it is meritorious to visit a non- 
Muslim during his illness. In such cases, Islam behaves on humanitarian 
grounds. 3 Therefore, the dying is to be reminded about the shahada given that the 
Prophet ((God bless him and give him peace)) said [Whoever’s last words were 
‘There is no god but Allah’, he will enter Paradise). 4 The Prophet ((God bless him 
and give him peace)) also said [Prompt your dying with the saying ‘There is no 
god but Allah’]. 5 With respect to the first point about instructing the deceased 
without insistence , this is due to the nature of the situation, for at that time it is 
difficult and it is feared that the dying may become annoyed. 

Instructing the deceased (talqin) after his body has been placed in the grave is 
legal (through Islamic law). Instructing the deceased means to instruct the 
deceased with the declarations of faith; “There is no god but Allah and 
Muhammad is the Messenger of Allah, the Holy Book, and other matters of 
creed. [Ibn Abidin states in his Hashia:) It is reported that the Prophet ordered the 
instruction [ talqin ] of the deceased after the burial. Therefore, one is to say, “O 


1 Maraky al-Falah 322 

2 Bukhari 1356. 

3 Abu Dawud 1/882. 

4 Abu Dawud 3110. 

5 Abi Shaybah 2/447. 
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such and such, remember your religion that you were upon in the world; namely 
- la ilaha ilia Allah Muhammad rasul Allah, and that paradise is true, hell-fire is true 
and the resurrection is true; and that the hour is coming of which there is no 
doubt; and that Allah will resurrect those in their gTaves; and that you are pleased 
with Allah as the Lord and Islam as the religion and Muhammad as the 
Messenger, and the Quran as the guide; the ka 4 bah as the qibla and the believers 
as brothers . 1 

Indeed, the basis for this instruction is the saying of the Prophet, “Instruct your 
dead, ‘I testify there is no god but Allah .’” 2 This has been related by the group, 
except Bukhari and this action is attributed to Ahl as-Sunna wal-Jama‘a . 
Furthermore, the word ‘ mawtaakum ’ translated as dead or deceased in the above 
hadith leaves no doubt that the expression and meaning is literal and real. And it 
is not permissible to leave the literal position unless there is proof to the contrary. 
It is therefore necessary that it be specified as literal with the saying ‘ mawtaakum \ 3 

Additionally, the authentic hadith of the Prophet (God bless him and grant him 
peace) ordered that the bodies of the idolaters slain on the day of Badr be thrown 
into a well whose interior was uncased with stones, then he approached the well 
and began calling the unbelievers by their names and fathers’ names, saying: w O 
So and so-son of so and so, and So and So- son of so and so, it would have been 
easier had you obeyed Allah and His Messenger. We have found what our Lord 
promised to be true; have you found what your Lord promised to true?” To which 
Umar said, u O Messenger of Allah, why speak to lifeless bodies?” And he replied, 
“By Him in whose hands is the soul of Muhammad, you do not hear my words 
better than they do.” This authentic hadith clearly shows that a dead person hears 
the words of a living person. 


Though it has been said that the deceased is not to be instructed (reminded) after 
being placed in his grave, although this saying is attributed to the Mu’tazilah . 4 Al- 
Qadi Amir Muhammad al-Karmani was asked about the instruction or reminding 
the deceased upon which he said, “Why should a person not observe this 
instruction of the deceased, seeing that it contains benefit from what is 
transmitted from the Companions, God be pleased with them all.” 


It has also been said that one is not to be ordered to instruct the deceased and 
neither is he to be prevented from doing so. This means that the person who leads 
the funeral procession, usually the imam or anyone else, is not to be ordered or 
prevented from instructing the deceased. 


1 Rack! al-Muhtar veil. 3/HO. 
Muslim ?M4i. 

Mil laky al Fiilali Ml. 
Maiakv al hilalt Xl'l 
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It is recommended for the relatives of the dying person and his neighbours to visit 
him and recite surah Ya-Sin in his presence, as was ordered by the Prophet ((God 
bless him and give him peace)) who said [Recite over your dying Ya-Sin j. 1 They 
are also to remind him and fulfil his rights and offer water to drink as the thirst at 
the time of death is great. 2 Furthermore, they should produce in his mind a sense 
of hope mentioning God’s unlimited mercy. 





Some of the later scholars maintained that it is good to recite surah ar-Rad in the 
presence of the dying, due to the saying of Jabir ((God be pleased with him)) [For 
verily, it makes easy the exiting of the soul]. 3 4 5 

Scholars differed whether the female with her menstrual periods or postnatal 
bleeding should withdraw from the presence of the dying implying that this may 
prevent the presence of angels descending due to the attendance of a female in 
such a state, as is related in the hadith. The Prophet ((God bless him and give him 
peace)) said [The angels do not enter the house where there is a picture, or a dog 
or a person in the state of janaba (sexual impurity)]/ Indeed, one in the state of 
janaba is similar to one who suffers menstrual periods. Note: The dog kept for 
watching agricultural fields or cattle or the house is exempt from this prohibition. 
And the word picture refers to an image of sentient objects. 


p^JUl 4)1 <3^ 4)1 * j Lx** <L» 4)1 j JLi oU lijj 

AiP £ j>- Ir I j\>- aJ] ^tJJbliL «jlhj \a kX* <Jlp 


Upon death, it is recommended to close the jaw of the deceased (with a wide 
bandage tied around the head and under the jaw so the mouth is not left open), 
and the eyes are to be gently dosed, since it is an order reported in the sunna. 
The Prophet ((God bless him and give him peace)) said [When you visit your 
deceased persons, you should close their eyes, for verily the eye-sight follows the 
soul and you should say good words for the angels say, 'Amin' to what the people 
of the house utter (for or against him)]/ The one closing the eyes of the deceased 
is to say, "In the name of Allah and on the religion of the Beloved Prophet 0 Allah, lighten 
the matter on him and smooth the path for what is after it, and honour him in Your meeting 
and make that which he has gone to better than that which he came out from , 0 


1 An-Nasai 6/265. 

2 Maraky al-Falah 323. 

3 Imam Suyuti Mandhur 4/599. 

4 Abu Dawud 227 

5 Ibn Majah 1455. 
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It is recommended to place something heavy on his stomach, such as a metal to 
prevent bloating (as was related by Imam ShafPi), thereafter the hands of the 
deceased are placed on his sides. It is not permitted to place the hands on the 
chest of the deceased for it is a practice of the People of the Book. Also, the limbs 
and joints should be made flexible by bending the forearm to the upper arm, the 
calf to thigh and the thigh to the stomach and then straightening them. Likewise, 
the fingers are flexed in order to smooth the process of the washing and 
shrouding. 1 

J~Ju aJLlP Ji © 


It is disliked to recite Quran at this time in the presence of the deceased until he 
is washed (for verily as the washing is taking place, the impurities and filth are 
being washed away). 

There is no harm with announcing the death to the people. Verily it is 
recommended in order to increase the amount of people who perform the funeral 
prayer. The Prophet ((God bless him and give him peace)) said [If any Muslim 
who dies and forty men who associate nothing with Allah stand over his body (i.e. 
they offer prayer on him), Allah will accept them as intercessors for him]. 2 Note, if 
the number increases the intercession would be more effective as the Prophet 
((God bless him and give him peace)) said [If a company of Muslims numbering 
one hundred pray over a dead person, all of them interceding for him, their 
intercession for him will be accepted]. 3 


It is recommended to make haste in preparing the deceased for burial. The 
Prophet ((God bless him and give him peace)) said [And make haste, for it is not 
advisable for the corpse of a Muslim to remain withheld among his family]. 4 

'yj y* 

The deceased is to be placed on a bench (or washing platform) which is lightly 
fumigated with incense or a scented compound by circling the washing bench in 
odd numbers, such as three, five, or seven times. Note: During the wash, it is 
permissible to place the body in one of two positions. One may place the feet of 
the deceased facing towards qibla, or one may place the right side of the deceased 
towards the qibla. 


1 Maraky al-Falah 325. 

2 Muslim 948. 

A Muslim 947. 

4 Abu Dawud 3 1.53. 
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Accordingly, the body is placed in the position that is agreed upon, and this is the 
most correct view (note: whichever position is convenient is permissible). 

J~~tj 

Thereafter, the private area is covered, which is between the umbilicus to the 
knees. However, al-Hidaya states that it is sufficient to cover the major private 
area. 1 

4 Jx 4,, Jx* i Jjinj N \ i yt’ $j>- 

The clothes of the deceased are then removed, and he is given wudu without 
rinsing the mouth or nostrils. Though a young child who is not mentally 
competent for prayer is not given wudu. 


If however the deceased is in a state of sexual impurity (such as after sexual 
intercourse or is a menstruating woman or a woman with postnatal bleeding) they 
are to have their nostrils and mouth gently rinsed. 

Upon completion of wudu, water which has been boiled with sidr (lote tree leaves) 
or hurvd (a type of leaf) is poured on the deceased. And if there is no lote tree 
leaves to boil with the water, then plain (unmixed) water is to be used. It was 
reported that Allah’s Messenger ((God bless him and give him peace)) came to us 
when his daughter died and said [Wash her three or five times or more, if you see 
it necessary with water and sidr (lote-tree leaves)]. 2 

The head of the deceased including the beard is then washed with khitmi, which is 
a plant that has sweet aromas and is used as a cleansing agent also known as 
marshmallow. 

dJJ (Jd b JJ J-uaj J —kJ « jL-t (W 


Thereafter the deceased is tilted onto his left side (as it is sunna to allow the right 
side to be bathed first) and is then washed until the water reaches the part that 
touches the bedside. During this tilt, water is poured from head to toe. The body 
is then placed on its right side and similarly bathed, until the water reaches the 
entire body. 




k UsJ j 4la» 


<Jl l. 



1 Maraky al-Falah 326. 

2 Bukhari 1253. 
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The deceased is then inclined in a sitting posture slightly leaning forward (to 
prevent him falling) and the stomach is gently messaged (to clear away any traces 
of remaining bodily substances). Whatever exits the body is to be washed away, 
and the washing process is not to be repeated. Ali Ibn Abi Talib ((God be pleased 
with him)) is reported to have said that when he bathed the Holy Prophet ((God 
bless him and give him peace)) he began to trace out from him, which one traces 
from the deceased. But he did not find it. Thereupon he said [May my father be a 
ransom for you. You are the most pure. You were clean and pure in life and you 
are clean and pure after demise). 1 

The deceased is then dried with a doth. Hanut (balm or an aromatic compound) is 
then placed upon the beard and head of the deceased as was related from Ali, 
Abbas, and Ibn Umar. 2 

Thereafter, the places that touch the floor in prostration are rubbed with kafitr 
(camphor). That is, it is placed on the forehead, nose, hands, knees and the feet as 
Abdullah Ibn Mas’ud narrated. 

SybUaJl Oblj J>\ j j 

Cotton is not to be used during the washing, and this is the most evident view in 
this regard. However, some scholars such as Imam Zayla‘i have said there is no 
problem in placing cotton on the face, though the majority hold that during the 
wash one should not place cotton in the anus or front part of the deceased. 3 

The nails, beard and hair of the deceased is not to be cut, trimmed or combed 
due to the words of A’ishah ((God be pleased with her)) “Why do you stretch the 
forelock of your deceased?” 

bfcJL— Y 4 jJjil j 

The wife is permitted to wash her deceased husband for the reason that she 
remains his wife for another four months and ten days. 4 Though the opposite is 
not permitted (i.e. for a man to wash his wife, the reason being that ceremonial 
relations have ceased). Likewise, a slave who has given birth to a child of her 
master cannot perform the washing of her master, though if there is no one 
present to wash him, the slave is permitted to wrap a cloth around her hand and 
purify her deceased master by tayammum. If a woman is not found to bath a 
woman, then her husband is allowed to purify her by tayammum. 


1 Ibn Majah 1467. The isnad is sound. 

2 Ibn Shaybah 2/460. 

4 Maraky al-Falah 328. 

4 If however, she gives birch after his death or her waiting period [ 'idda\ of divorce is complete, 
she cannot bath him. (Maraky al-Falah 328]. 
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^ j jS jlj 4> <i> j>*j w <—£*!> Iaj^w ijl>- J>\ y>\ oJU 

If a female dies amongst men, they are to purify her by tayammum, and the 
person who conducts this, is to wrap a cloth around his hand. Likewise, if a man 
dies amongst women, they are to purify him by tayammum with a cloth wrapped 
around the hand of the female who does it. If however, there is a relative present 
who is unmarriageable (mahram), then they are permitted to give the deceased 
tayammum without a cloth whether the deceased is male or female. The reason this 
is the case is because they are unmarriageable. Hence, it is permitted for them to 
touch the parts of the deceased that are required for tayammum. 1 

aAjJI J pw J J±\ MS j 

The same applies for a hermaphrodite; that is, they are to be purified by 
tayammum according to the most evident opinion. 

It is permitted for a man to wash a young girl who has not reached the age of 
puberty provided he does not desire her. Likewise, it is permitted for a woman to 
wash a young boy provided she does not desire him, because their body parts are 
not classified as private parts due to their age. 2 

There is no harm if one kisses the deceased out of love. A’ishah ((God be pleased 
with her)) said: I saw the Apostle of Allah ((God bless him and give him peace)) as 
he kissed Uthman Ibn Madhun while he was dead, and I saw that tears were 
flowing (from his eyes). 3 Note: Uthman Ibn Madhun was the foster brother of the 
Prophet ((God bless him and give him peace)); he was an immigrant and was the 
first among the immigrants to die. The Prophet kissed him out of love for him. 
Abu Bakr is also said to have kissed the Prophet when he died. 

J \ j-** jij 

It is the responsibility of the man in preparing his deceased wife for the burial 
and shrouding according to Imam Abu Yusuf, even if he is in financial difficulty 
and this is the correct view which is in harmony with the fatwa issued. Note: the 
kafn are the shrouds which the deceased is made to wear prior to being placed 
into the grave. 

AAjiS jjjp <3 JU N 

Whoever dies and has no money, then the cost of the shrouding is to be paid by 
those who were legally required to assist him before he died (such as his family). 


1 Maraky alFalah 328. 

1 Maraky afFalah 328. 

3 Abu Dawud 3157. 
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If there is no such person present, then the responsibility falls upon bait al-M, 
which is wealth that the imam of the Muslims has gathered from chaity 
donations, taxes on the ground, zakat etc. 

j\ \ iuo o^i 

If however, there are no funds given (for the shrouding of the deceased) from W 
al-Mal either due to insufficient funds or injustice (in that they say that the righof 
wealth is for the benefit of the Muslims, or due to ignorance) then it is upon the 
people who are able to donate funds and assist. 

* aJlP jJjL N jt —j (ol v ^ )j 

A person who is financially unable to assist the deceased in the shrouding or 
burial is required to seek assistance from others on behalf of the deceased. 

J < 4 . ^ ^ 1 : ^ j&j 

To enshroud the deceased is obligatory. As to the number of cloths used, this is 
divided into three types; namely, sunna, sufficient and necessity. The sunna 
shrouding of a man consists of, i) a shirt, which extends from the base of the neck 
to the feet, ii) a wrapper [izar\ y which is the inner shroud, its length being from the 
head to the feet, iii) an outer wrapper [lifafah], its length being longer than ore’s 
body, extending beyond the head and feet with which the entire body can be 
wrapped with an allowance made for the tying of the knots at both ends. 1 And the 
quality of the shrouds is to be equal to the clothing one would wear when he was 
alive, such as on the day of Eid celebration or Friday prayer. 2 Additionally, one 
should not be extravagant in shrouding. The Prophet ((God bless him and give 
him peace)) said (Do not be extravagant in shrouding, for it will be quickly 

decayed]. 3 . 

Important note: There are times of necessity or little means when some of he 
shrouds are unavailable, for example, Mus 4 ab Ibn Umair ((God be pleased with 
him)) was martyred on the day of Uhud. He had only a striped cloak, when his 
head was covered, his feet appeared and when his feet were covered, his head 
appeared. Thereupon, the Prophet ((God bless him and give him peace)) said 
[Cover his head with it, and cover his feet with grass]. 4 In this example, it is clear 
that due to the circumstances, this man was shrouded only in a single garment, 
which sufficed due to the necessity. This means that in the event of necessity, it is 
permissible to enshroud the deceased in what is available. Though if all shrouds 
are available, it is sunna to use all shrouds. Thus, the shrouding is divided into 
three sections: 1-sunna (if all are available), 2-sufficient and 3-necessity. 


1 Maraky alFalah 329. 

1 Maraky al*Falah 329. 

3 Abu Dawud 3148 

1 Abu Dawud 3149. 
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The sufficient shrouding is the inner wrapper [vuar] and the outer wrapper 
[tifafah]. White cotton is the best and preferred type of shroud. Abu Bakr ((God be 
pleased with him)) said [Wash these two clothes of mine and enshroud me in 
them]. 1 This hadith clearly indicates that these two shrouds alone are sufficient. 

J! ^ iiuui; j\jy I ^ jSj 

The length of both the inner wrapper and outer wrapper are to be from the head 
(hair) of the deceased to the feet with an allowance for the knots at the ends. 

<i' Je\ s-iiSj M j v r ->- Vj *)ij pS a. si .+a) JlN j 


The shirt is to have no sleeves, or opening at the bottom and no pockets (for this 
is a need for the living not the dead). Additionally, the edges are not to be 
hemmed. 

£W?Sfl J 0 J 


To include a turban with the shrouds is disliked, and this is the soundest view as 
it was not included in the shrouds of the Prophet ((God bless him and give him 
peace)). However, some jurists have allowed it. 2 

The procedure of the shrouds is to first position the outer wrapper on the bench, 
then the inner wrapper on top, after which the deceased is made to wear the shirt 
and set down on these shrouds. 3 



C 5 


1—» s—aJ 

- w 


J 


The inner wrapper [tzar] is first folded from the left side, then from the right side 
(so that the right part will be over the left part). Thereafter, the outer wrapper 
[ItfafaA] is folded similarly. 

ft j LJw I >—4^> jl I JJLC'j 


The shrouds may be knotted if it is feared they will unfold. 

la*^J as ti ^J 

In the sunna shroud for a woman, two additional cloths are added (to that of the 
shrouds of a man); the first is a veil [kkinua\ to cover her head and face and the 
second is a cloth used to cover her breasts that extends from the chest area to the 
umbilicus. Though it has been said that it is to extend from the breasts to the 
knees. Thus, the sunna shroud for a female includes five covers: 1/ shirt, 2/ veil, 3/ 
inner wrapper, 4/ outer wrapper and 5/ breast tie. 

1 j\± (JU )\ y6 u U) (jaS)Jj 


1 Recorded by Ahmad. 

2 Maraky al-Falah 330. 

3 Maraky al-Falah 330. 
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The sufficient shrouding for a woman are three; the inner wrapper, outer wrapper 
and veil [khimar], 

u y- i 

The procedure of shrouding a woman is as follows; the female is made to wear the 
shirt Her hair is then divided into two folds and placed over the right and left 
breast, over the shirt. 

The veil is then placed upon the head and face over the shirt so that it will end up 
being under the outer wrapper. 

The breast cloth is then tied over the outer wrapper to prevent them from 
unfolding and potential exposure. Hence, we have the shirt, followed by the veil, 
inner wrapper, outer wrapper, and breast tie. 

The shrouds (be they for a man or woman) are then scented with aroma from 
aloes and the like and this is performed in odd numbers before the deceased is 
placed in them. The Prophet ((God bless him give him peace)) said [If you place 
an aroma upon the deceased, then do so in odd numbers]. 1 


The shroud of necessity (whether for a man or woman) is what is available as 
mentioned in the hadith earlier. 

S jliaJl J—aS 

The Prayer Over The Dead (Funeral prayer) 

IfilSJ OLoil ,*£>■ 

Its Ruling And Pillars 


J* aJlp o^LaJl 

The prayer over the dead is a communal obligation, meaning it is collectively 
obligatory, though if a few persons perform the prayer, then the rest are relieved 
of the obligation. Allah said [And Pray over them]. 2 And the Prophet ((God bless 
him and give him peace)) said [Pray over every pious and impious person]. 3 


1 Ahmad 3/331. 

2 Tawbah 103 

3 Abu Dawud 594. 
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Hie pillars of the funeral prayer are the sayings of Allahu akbar and the standing 
(i.e. to stand and perform the prayer). 

0^L-o]\ If J jZ* 

Conditions Of The Funeral Prayer 

Its conditions arc six; 

*S j o-ll 

1/ 2/ The deceased is to be Muslim and in a state of purification. Allah said [Nor 
do you ever pray for any of them that die, nor stand at his grave, for they rejected 
.Allah and His Messenger, and died in a state of perverse rebellion]. 1 With respect 
to the second point of purification, this means, the deceased must be free from 
filth regarding his clothes and body including the area where the deceased is 
placed. The reason purity is a condition is because the deceased, during the 
prayer, is in front of the people and it is the right of the imam that the dead body 
be clean. 



3- The deceased is to be placed in front of the people. 

j <iJL» j o 

4- The body of the deceased or the majority of it should be present. If not, then 
half the body with the head is to be present Prayer is not to be performed if the 
deceased is not present. As for the prayer over Najashi, this was something 
specific for him according to the agreement of Hanafi scholars as well as the 
Malikis. It was considered as a Miracle for the Prophet. As for the ShafVis and 
Hanbalis, they held that the funeral prayer is permitted upon a non present 
deceased. 2 

jjlp % j jf' tf-1* OjS} 

5- The people who are praying over the deceased must not be riding or sitting 
unless there is a valid reason; because standing during the funeral prayer is a 
pillar and one cannot leave the standing position unless there is a valid reason. 

jjp JA Nl jliUl Jp ye. Jp } \ iib Jp jis Oi* Jp wJl j jSj 

6- The deceased is to be placed on the ground during the prayer. If he is placed on 
a beast (such as a horse) or is held up by the hands of the people, then the prayer 
is not valid according to the chosen view, unless there is a legitimate reason, such 
as the ground is extremely muddy. 


1 Tawbah 84. 

2 Al-Fiqh al-Islamy, Ibrahim as-Salkini 390. 
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The Sunan Of The Funeral Prayer 

Its sunan are four; 
j\ jl£ \ Ss cJ3 *1«L»** f U^if 1 f Li 

1- It is sunna for the imam to stand near the chest of the deceased whether it is a 
male or female; the reason being is that the chest is the place of the heart and the 
light of Iman. 1 

JijVl • Xru 

2- After the first Allahu akbar, one is to recite the opening glorification (thana 9 ) 
and it is [Glory be to You, 0 Allah and Praise be to You, and Blessed is Your Name, and 
Exalted is Your Majesty, and there is none to be served besides You J. Note; It is permissible 
to recite the Fatiha with the intention of the opening glorification (thana*). It is 
reported that Ibn Abbas performed prayer over a deceased and recited the Fatiha 
and said, “In order that you know it is from the sunna,” 2 Imam Shafi'i held it as 
obligatory. Hanafi jurists say that there is no problem for one who intended it as 
recitation in order to remove oneself from the varying views of the scholars. Given 
this, it has also been stated that the most correct view is that if one recites it with 
the intention of recitation, then it is disliked, though not if one recites it with the 
intention of the opening glorification. 3 

iJbll JUu jJUj aJlp Jp o^LaJIj 

3- After the second Allahu akbar, it is sunna to recite the blessings on the Prophet 
((God bless him and give him peace)) and it is [O Allah! Shower Your Mercy upon 
Muhammad and the family of Muhammad, as You showered Your Mercy upon 
Ibrahim and the family of Ibrahim. O Allah! Shower Your blessings upon 
Muhammad and the family of Muhammad as You showered Your blessings upon 
Ibrahim and the family of Ibrahim. Behold You are Praiseworthy, Glorious]. 

^S\j wipl j <iU j ap-jI j <J j a£’\ jJL-j aJp 4)t Jai>- U Oj)) 

I jb ^ bUasLl ^jA <bjj Sji\j *lUj aJL-pIj aI>*X* 

((jUl wUp j jUJ! wjUp ^jA aJipl j £JUI ja I jc* “Aptj #jb ^a I j^>- 

4- After the third Allahu akbar, to supplicate for the deceased is sunna. This 
supplication should not relate to anything other than the matters pertaining to the 
hereafter. If however, one supplicates for the deceased with that, which is 


1 Maraky al-Falah 333. 

1 Bukhari 1335. 

1 Maraky al-Falah 333 and Nur al-Idah 181. 
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transmitted from the Prophet, it is superior and more effective. And from these 
supplications is what Auf Ibn Malik ((God be pleased with him)) learnt from the 
Prophet ((God bless him and give him peace)), which is [O Allah, forgive and have 
mercy upon him, excuse him and pardon him, and make honourable his 
reception. Expand his entry and cleanse him with water, snow and ice, and purify 
him of sin as a white robe is purified of filth. Exchange his home for a better 
home and his family for a better family and his spouse for a better spouse. Admit 
him into the Garden; protect him from the punishment of the grave and the 
torment of the fire). And Auf Ibn Malik said (I wish I was that deceased person). 1 

AjIj <3 jJl -Uj p JL .mJj 

After the fourth Allahu akbar, the finishing salams are observed without 
supplication, and this is the most evident opinion on the matter, though, some 
scholars have permitted one to say, ‘Our Lord! Give us good in this world and 
good in the hereafter and save us from the torment of the fire’. 2 

The hands are not be raised (for the takbirs), except for the first one based on the 
report of Ibn Abbas and Abu Hirairah that the Prophet during the observance of 
a funeral prayer raised his hands for the first takbir, but not after that. 3 However, 
many scholars choose to raise their hands for every takbir owing to a narration 
that Ibn Umar observed it. 4 

If the imam says ‘Allahu akbar’ a fifth time, the followers do not join him, rather 
they wait for the finishing salams of the imam, and this is the opted view on the 
matter. 

WLi U I ^ kJ y id ‘ JjpLj s jy^ 9 J ^ 

If the deceased was insane or a young boy or girl (who had not reached puberty), 
then one is not to supplicate forgiveness for them because they have committed no 
sin, rather one should supplicate; 0 Allah, make them a source for our salvation; and 
make him/her a source of reward and treasure for us; and render him/her an intercessor for us, 
and one whose intercession is accepted. 


1 Muslim, at-Tirmidhi, and an-Nasai. 

2 Al-Baqarah 201. 

3 Darqutani 2/75 (Maraky al-Falah 334). 

4 Maraky al-Falah 334. 
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The One Most Entitled To Lead The Funeral Prayer 

j>-l jlkLJl 

The sultan (ruler) has the most right to lead the funeral prayer. 

After the sultan, his deputy is the one with the most right. The deputy is the one 
the sultan chooses to lead the people in his absence. 

Subsequent to the sultan’s deputy, the judge is the one with the most right to lead 
the funeral prayer because he is in charge with authority and implementation. 

Then the imam of the locality (i.e. the imam who is responsible in that area). 

J>V 

Then the guardian (or the family member responsible for the deceased) provided 
it is a male. The female has no right to conduct the funeral prayer and neither a 
boy. The father of the deceased has more right to be imam than the son. Abu 
Hurayrah narrated the following from the Prophet ((God bless him and give him 
peace)) [Three supplications are accepted: The supplication of the oppressed, :he 
supplication of the traveller and the supplication of the parents to their child). 1 

Uolpl (<> Xju jl j jSl ^ a } js- :^1) « js* ^0 j^f 0 J jib ji ^ Jilll d 


ft J\P Jp0 ^jA Ajut N J e-Li ji 


The one with the most right to lead the funeral prayer may give permission to 
others to lead the prayer. And if others (with the lesser right) lead the funeral 
prayer (without permission and in the absence of the ruler and his deputies), then 
the one with the most right may repeat the prayer if he wishes. And the pecple 
who prayed the first time (with another imam) are not required to repeat Ihe 
prayer should it be repeated. 

Aj t aAs- ft'^Ldt d j d j 


The one most entitled to lead the funeral prayer has more right than the pen>m 
whom the deceased instructed in a will to lead the prayer after his death, and he 
fatwa issued is according to this view. The reason this is the case is because he 
instructions of the deceased as to who leads the funeral prayer after his deatl i s 
invalid. 2 Meaning, if the deceased before dying directed someone in the form <f a 
will to lead the funeral prayer and then died, it is of no significance, the leadrs 


1 Ahmad 2/523. 

2 Maraky al-Falah, 334. 
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with authority to lead the prayer as earlier mentioned are still more entitled to 
lead the prayer. Though some scholars mentioned that if the people agree to him 
being imam, then he is more entitled, for verily Umar instructed Suhaib to 
perform the funeral prayer and Umm Salamah instructed Said Ibn Yazid to pray 
over her and Abu Bakr directed Abu Bardah to perform the prayer over him and 
A’ishah directed Abu Hurairah to perform the funeral prayer over her. Scholars 
of this view say, tt So as for the saying that the will or instruction after death is 
invalid - this is disregarded.” 1 

/I ^ *■ i % ji* 

If the deceased is buried without a funeral prayer performed over him, then it is 
to be offered over his grave, even if the deceased had not been washed, provided 
the body has not begun to decompose; and this is determined by a person’s 
predominant belief. And if there are only seven people present to perform the 
funeral prayer, then they should form three lines. That is, the imam stands alone 
at the front followed by three people in the first line behind him. This is followed 
by two people in the second line and one person is to form the last row. This is 
because the hadith clearly states: [If three rows pray upon a deceased, he is 
forgiven))]. 2 

j J p^- 

The Ruling Of Multiple Funeral Prayers At The Same Tiny; 

If there are several bodies, it is best to perform a separate funeral prayer for each 
body. The first funeral prayer is to be performed upon the most pious (and 
learned), and then upon the second most pious, and this is the sequence. 

pU)ll f lai JS jX^> bj£j <LaJ1 J* U 5^ o\j 

If there are several bodies, it is valid to perform a single funeral prayer for all of 
them by putting the coffins in a long line closest to the qibla in a way that the 
chest of each of them is in front of the imam (i.e. opposite to the imam). See the 
diagram below. 

pi pi p-*-*-*! OLwJij f I \J JU- J\ J*»mJ «. jUl JJ 

Maintaining the order when placing the bodies in this maimer is vitaL Verily, the 
men are to be placed nearest to the imam, then the boys after the men, then the 
hermaphrodites followed by the females, followed by the teenage females. Imam 
Hassan related from Abu Hanifa that if all the dead bodies are males, the most 
superior and oldest should be placed closest to the imam, and this is also the view 
of Imam Abu Yusuf. 3 


1 Maraky al-Falah 335. 

2 This was mentioned by Ibn Hajar al-‘Askalani in Fat'h al-Bari 3/187; and Tirmidhi in the 
Chapter of Funeral 1028 [expressed words to that effect]. Maraky al-Falah 336 

1 Maraky al-Falah 336. 
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Boys 

Men 
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If the imam prefers he may gather them in a line extending from one side to the 
other, horizontally as seen in the diagram below standing near the person who 
was known to be most righteous and knowledgeable. 1 



Women Boys Men 


head of the deceased 


Imam 




li* j jy* jij 

If all the bodies are buried in one grave because of a necessity, they are to be 
placed in the opposite arrangement Note: the opposite arrangement means that 
the most superior person who stood closest to the imam and furthest from qibla in 
the funeral prayer is placed in the opposite arrangement and is positioned closest 
to the qibla at the burial. He is then followed by the one who knows the most 
Quran and the knowledgeable as was done with the Shuhada of Uhud. 2 

AjLpo j Aei\ju am J>-Ju* 4 0.Jf US OS. O* f b 

ojLi-l £3j JJ aS\* U ^oAj 


1 Maraky al-Falah 336. 

1 Maraky al-Falah 336-337. 
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One who arrives late to the funeral prayer and finds the imam (silent) between 
two takbirs, is not to join the imam; rather, he is to wait until the imam says the 
next takbir and then enter with him and he is to correspond his supplications 
with the imams supplications; and after the imam completes the funeral prayer, 
the latecomer is to make up what he missed before the dead body is lifted up 
from the ground. If one cannot make up what he missed, including the 
supplication before the deceased is lifted, then he is to make up only the takbirs 
before the coffin is carried upon the shoulders. 1 


A person who was present with the imam at the opening Allahu akbar, is not to 
wait for the next takbir of the imam before joining; rather, he joins the imam 
straight away. For example; a person who was present with the imam at the start 
may have become confused in his intention or was just unaware and thus delayed 
his entry into the prayer. In this situation, he is to perform the opening takbir and 
is considered as having caught the prayer with the imam and he is to give the 
finishing salams with the imam, the reason being is that he was there from the 
start. 2 






Whoever attends the funeral prayer after the imam has given the fourth takbir, 
but before the final salams, is deemed as having missed the prayer and this is the 
most correct view. However, Imam Muhammad and Abu Yusuf said that one is to 
perform the one takbir followed by three takbirs after the finishing salams of the 
imam, but before the coffin is lifted. The legal ruling \falwa\ on the matter is in 
accordance with this view. The same was maintained in al-Khilas and other books. 
As to which is the most correct, the disagreement is evident. 3 

It is somewhat disliked to perform the funeral prayer within the congregational 
mosque with the deceased in the mosque. The Prophet ((God bless him and give 
him peace)) said [A person who prays over the deceased within the mosque 
receives no reward]. 4 There are two reasons for this dislike. The first being that 
the mosque was not built for that purpose and the second reason is that the 
deceased may soil the mosque, and for this reason, it is disliked. 


1 Maraky al-Falah 337. 

2 Maraky al-Falah 337. 

3 Maraky al-Falah 337. 

4 Abu Dawud and Ibn Majah, Al-Zayla‘i, vol, 2, 275. 
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Equally, it is disliked to offer the prayer if the deceased is outside the 
congregational mosque while some people are inside, and this is the opted view 
on the matter, and this is regardless if the imam is outside with the deceased. 
Though Imam an-Nasafy held that if the imam is with the deceased outside the 
mosque, it is not disliked in the agreed view. 1 Note: It is disliked to perform the 
funeral prayer on the road or land of the people. 

If a newborn displays signs of life by crying or making sounds at birth and 
thereafter dies, it is to be named, washed and prayed over. The Prophet ((God 
bless him and give him peace)) said [When an infant utters a sound (after birth) 
prayer will be observed over him]. 2 

J-*i h ^ cM* i)f-i { ^b 

If a newborn does not make a sound at birth, it is to be washed according to the 
preferred view on the matter and thereafter wrapped in a cloth (named) and 
buried with no funeral prayer. 

]L j\ jjk pJL-i ^ 4 ^ty) 

Likewise, a funeral prayer is not performed upon a boy (who was taken captive) 
along with one of his parents from enemy land [dar al-harb ]; and the reason is that 
he takes the rule of his parents, unless one of his parents converts to Islam, in 
which case he is ruled as being joined to the parent, thus making him eligible for 
a funeral prayer if he dies; or unless the child himself becomes Muslim; or unless 
the child is taken captive without his parents, in which case the child is judged 
according to the person who took him captive, or according to the land where the 
child resides, which is Islamic land, resulting in a funeral prayer upon death. This 
applies even to the extent that if a child (of unbelieving parents) is kidnapped and 
taken to Islamic territory where he subsequently dies, a funeral prayer is 
performed upon his body. Imam Abu Hanifa withheld his view on fourteen 
matters in his life, and one of the matters was the child of disbelieving parents 
whether or not the child would be in Hellfire or Paradise, though Imam 
Muhammad said the following: “I know that Allah will not punish someone with 
no sin.” 3 

J! <*** o jk>- (j o jt- <j j <JL* w oiS" jjj 

If a disbeliever dies and he has a Muslim relative (who is present), then the 
Muslim relative is permitted to wash the disbeliever as though he is washing a 
filthy cloth. He (the disbeliever) is to be enshrouded in a cloth upon completion of 
the wash and placed in a grave or may be given to the people of his religion. This 
situation may arise in the event that the disbeliever has no family member 


1 Maraky al-Falah 338. 

2 Ibn Majah 1508. 

3 Maraky al-Falah 339. 
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present. In addition, the Muslim should not take great care in performing the 
sunan of the washing. The Muslim may follow the deceased body from a distance. 
This indicates that it is not possible for an apostate \murtad\ to be washed for he 
has no creed, thus the murtad is placed in a hole as if placing the corpse of a dog. 
Note: The Muslim cannot enter the grave of an unbeliever because the curse may 
also descend upon him, and especially at this time, the Muslim is in need of 
Allah's Mercy. Ali narrated: I said to the Prophet ((God bless him and grant him 
peace)) “Your old and astray uncle has died.” He (the Prophet) said, “Go and bury 
your father, and then do not do anything until you have come to me.” Therefore, 
I went, buried him and came to him. He ordered me to have a bath, so I had a 
bath and he supplicated for me). 1 

J Ja Jtj* ij J* J-ua J Vj 

Funeral prayer is not to be performed over a rebel even if he was Muslim. A rebel 
person is one who rebels against a just Muslim leader, and this is the agreed view. 2 
And neither over a highway robber who dies in the batde as a result of his actions. 

j *alt d-P 

A murderer who killed his victims by strangulating them (is not to be prayed 
over) and neither a determined transgressor who would take up arms at night 
time as he ventured through the town, provided he dies in that state. With respect 
to the murderer, the reason is because he would course the earth spreading 
anarchy and ruin. 

l j.L,p Ob (J 

A person who is killed due to a family feud (or tribalism is not to be prayed over) 
even if he is washed. This is punishment and insult from Allah and a warning to 
others. 

One who commits suicide on purpose and not due to extreme pain is to be washed 
and prayed over according to Abu Hanifa and Imam Muhammad, and it is the 
soundest view, because the deceased is a believer who has committed a sin. 
However, Imam Abu Yusuf held: prayer is not to be performed upon this person. 
However, the agreed view is that if it was an error or due to extreme pain, then 
the deceased is prayed over. 3 

lJUP Jb-1 Jill Jp V 

A murderer who killed one of his parents intentionally and unjustly is not to be 
prayed over as a punishment for him from Allah. 


1 Abu Dawud 3214. 

2 Maraky al-Falah 340. 

3 Maraky al-Falah, 340. 
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Carrying The Deceased And The Burial 

l^rij J \*rj <*jj! 

It is sunna for four men to carry the coffin and (each man) is to carry it for forty 
steps. The Prophet ((God bless him and grant him peace said)) [Whoever carries a 
coffin \janaza\ forty steps, then forty major sins are expiated from him]. 1 In 
addition, Abu Hurairah said [Whoever carried the bier by its four sides, then he 
has fulfilled what is upon him]. 2 It is disliked for the coffin to be carried to the 
place of burial on the back of a riding beast without an excuse. Additionally, the 
coffin of a child is to be carried by one person, though the carrier will be changed 
four times. 3 4 

b ^ 0 — > Jp 7—2 Vl 

As stated, it is sunna for each person to carry the coffin for forty steps. This is 
performed as follows: the carrier is to begin from the front right of the coffin 
carrying it upon his right shoulder/ — after which he is to (slide backward and) 
carry the back part on his right shoulder. He is then to carry the front left side of 
the coffin upon his left shoulder — and is to conclude his carry with the back part 
of the coffin carrying it on his left shoulder. This process would ensure ten steps 
on each side, thus equalling forty. Imam Shafi’i said that the sunna is that two 
persons are to carry the coffin with the one in front placing it on the base of his 
neck and the one behind on the upper part of his chest. The basis is that the coffin 
of Sa‘id ibn Mu‘adth was bourne like this. We would say that this was due to the 
rush of angels bearing him. 5 

It is recommended to walk quickly with the coffin without surging forward in a 
way that leads to the shaking of the body. The Prophet ((God bless him and give 
him peace)) said [Be quick with the deceased, for if it was (a person who was) 
righteous, then you forward it to welfare, otherwise, you put off an evil thing 
down from your necks]. 6 The sunna is to walk at a quick pace, but not the pace 
that leads to the shaking of the body. 


1 Ibn ‘Asakir in his History, 27/81 [Maraky al-Falah 341]. 

2 Abdur-Rizak in his Musnaf 3/512 [Maraky al-Falah 3411. 

3 Maraky al-Falah 341. 

4 Note: the front right of the coffin will be on the left hand side of the carrier, because the 
deceased is placed onto his back. To further explain: there is only one side at the front whereby 
one can place the coffin upon his right shoulder whilst moving forward with the coffin. 

5 At-Tabaqat of fbn Sa'id [Al-HidayahJ. 

6 Muslim 944. 
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J* <5^ Cr* < 5 ^ J 

Walking behind the coffin is superior than walking in front of it, just like the 
obligatory prayer is superior to voluntary prayer. Ali ({God be pleased with him)) 
said [By the One who sent Muhammad with the truth, the greatness of walking 
behind the coffin over walking in front is like the greatness of the obligatory 
prayer over a voluntary one]. 1 




The audible remembrance of God is disliked when carrying the coffin. This 
includes audible recitation of Quran, for verily upon the people is silence or 
inaudible remembrance. There is no harm in weeping silently. And even to 
remind those of death should not be observed. The saying behind the coffin 
( janaza]: “Every living shall thing die” is an innovation. And it is disliked for 
women to join. 2 

It is disliked to sit before the coffin has been placed from the shoulders of the 
carriers. The Prophet ((God bless him and grant him peace)) said [Whenever you 
see a funeral procession, stand up until the procession goes ahead of you or until 
it is put down]. 3 4 Another hadith in Bukhari states that the Prophet ((God bless 
him and grant him peace)) said [When you see a funeral procession, you should 
stand up, and whoever accompanies it should not sit until the coffin is put down]/ 

L—.>- jtS Jbj jlj id] <*IS wtua u 

The grave is to be excavated to a depth of half the height of a man’s body or to 
the height up to his chest if one was standing, and if one excavates the depth 
further, it is better. 

There are two types of graves - the first type is known as lahd> which is a grave with an 
empty space dug into the side of the bottom of the grave, which is toward the 
direction of prayer and is large enough for the body. See the diagram. 

The second type is shaq , which is a simple trench down in the middle of the floor 
of the grave, with low block walls raised along the trench sides, in which the 
deceased is placed before the ceiling of the wall is enclosed. 


1 Transmitted by Abdul-Razzaq in his writing 3/448. 

2 Maraky al-Falah 342. 

3 Bukhari 1307, Muslim 958. 

4 Bukhari 1310. 
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The deceased is to be buried in a lahd grave not in the shaq type (as it is superior). 
Though if the earth is soft, it is preferable to use the shaq grave. The Prophet 
((God bless him and grant him peace)) said [The lahd is for us, and the shaq is for 
others]. 1 

if* 

The body of the deceased is to be inserted into the grave from the direction of the 
qibla with imam Shafi‘i disagreeing. In his view, the body is to be pulled in from 
the feet of the grave due to the report that the Prophet ((God bless him and grant 
him peace)) was placed like this. The Hanafis maintain that the side of the qibla is 
revered, therefore, it is recommended to insert the body from this direction. The 
Hanafi argument is based on the narration in al-Bayhaqi that the Companions 
placed the Prophet in his grave from the side of the qibla. Though al-Bayhaqi 
maintains that this is a weak tradition. It may however be noted that at-Tirmidhi 
recorded a tradition on the authority of Ibn Abbas that the deceased should be 
placed in the grave from the side of the qibla. It is therefore evident that there is 
difference of opinion on the matter. 2 

a-Ip 4i)l 4i)l <J j <JL* 4i)l I j <3 y&j 

The person placing the body in the grave is to say, "In the name of Allah and 
according the religion of the Messenger of Allah, may the blessings of Allah be upon him. ” 
And it is of no harm whether there is one or two persons placing the deceased at 
the bottom of the grave. Though the sunna is that they be an odd number. 3 


1 A.bu Dawud 3202. 

1 ‘Awn al-Ma’bad, vol, 3, 205-06. Abu Dawud, vol 2, 913. 

3 N4araky al-Falah343. 
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•J^Jl j a-3- <La3I JJ <>■ yti 

The deceased is made to face the qibla, upon his right side as the Prophet ((God 
bless him and grant him peace)) ordered, when he said |The Bait al-Haram is your 
qibla, alive or dead], 1 thereafter, the knot of the shroud is undone as the Prophet 
((God bless him and gTant him peace)) ordered the knot of Samrah to be loosened. 

(> -j v—;) j <JtP 

Unbaked bricks and bamboo (cane) pieces are then placed over the niche opening 
closing off the lateral hollow dug into the side of the grave (with respect to the 
lahd type where the body is placed). Aljami al-Saga’ir states that it is recommended 
to use mud and cane because a bundle of cane was used on the grave of the 
Prophet ((God bless him and grant him peace)). 2 

The use of baked bricks or wood is disliked as these take the rule of construction 
and beautification whereas the grave is the place of decay. Al-Hidayah states that 
the effect of fire on bricks is detested as it entails bad omen. 


•jd ^ ij 

It is recommended to curtain the grave of a female with a sheet until the bricks 
have been placed over the niche, though not for the grave of a man, unless there 
is a necessity, such as to repel rain. Ali ((God be pleased with him)) once passed by 
people who were burying a deceased, in which they placed a cloth. Thereupon Ali 
said [This is performed with women, not men]. 3 


The grave is then filled with earth as a cover for the deceased. It is also 
recommended to sprinkle three scoops of earth upon the grave. The Prophet 
((God bless him and grant him peace)) performed the funeral prayer and then 
attended the grave and inserted earth near the head thrice. 4 




Vjjd 1 


f—iJ 


The grave is to be shaped like a hump and is not to be flattened into a square 
(cube) shape because the Prophet ((God bless him and give him peace)) prevented 
such actions. 5 




1 Abu Dawud 2869 

2 Ibn Abi Shaybah. Al-Zayla’i, vol, 2,303/304. Al-Hidayah. 

3 AI-Baihaqi 4/34. 

4 Darqutani 2/27. 

5 Muslim 968. 
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To build something on the grave for beautification is unlawful. Buildings on 
graves have been emphatically denounced by the Prophet ((God bless him and 
grant him peace)) [The Prophet forbade the graves to be plastered, or they be 
used as sitting places or a building to be built over them]. 1 

(♦Lili jJjlj *UJU -uS 1 ) -Uj (OLp *tJ0 o j£tj 

To build something strong upon the grave after the burial to strengthen it, is 
disliked because this will last for life times whereas the grave is the place of decay. 

There is no harm in writing on (or marking the grave) to prevent its signs from 
vanishing and prevent it from being desecrated, and so it can be visited and 
respected and serve as a reminder to others. 

It is disliked to use the homes as a burial place, for this is specifically for the 
Prophets. Al-Kamal stated, “Neither the small child nor the adult is to be buried 
in the house they died in, for this is specifically for the Prophets.” 

^L-aJI j j aJl a 

It is disliked to bury a deceased person in places termed al-Fassaqy (like a cellar, 
vault, or crypt) which is like an enclosure that is joint to the house, large enough 
to occupy a group of people standing. It is disliked because it is contrary to the 
sunna. 

jwl JS ijj jd J j* ^ Nj 

There is no harm in burying more than one body in a grave when there is a need, 
and between every corpse, there is to be a division with soil. This was what the 
Prophet ((God bless him and give him peace)) ordered in some battles, such as the 
battle of Uhud. 2 

j j J—* '-Lxf i-A- j oU ja j 

Whoever dies on a ship and is away from land and it is feared that the body will 
cause harm to others, then the deceased is washed, shrouded and prayed over, 
and thereafter released into the water. Imam Ahmad Ibn Hanbal held that the 
deceased is to have a weight placed upon him in order to sink to the bottom of the 
ocean, and Imam Shafi‘i held the same view if they are near the land of the 
enemy, otherwise the body is placed tightly between two planks to obviate 
bloating and thrown into the sea so that it reaches the shore. 

o *XZ tSj <j jJl* ji jJi ^-dl Jui Ja ol* <> w»l* ® jIa j ^jJI 


1 Muslim 910. 

2 Bukhari 1345. 
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It is recommended to bury the deceased in the cemetery of the area he dies in or 
is killed. There is no harm if the deceased is moved a distance of one or two miles 
before being buried because the distance to the place of burial may amount to 
that expanse. Though it is disliked to transport the deceased more than this. 
Likewise, it is disliked to move the body from one city or country to another. 

After the deceased is buried (that is, earth has been filled on top), it is not 
permitted to move the deceased to another location according to consensus, 
unless the land was taken by force and the owner wants to remove all bodies and 
reclaim his right or unless the ground is taken due to right of Shufah 
(Preemption). Shufah or preemption can be simply defined as the right to 
purchase something before others. The Prophet ((God bless him and grant him 
peace)) said (Whoever has date-palm trees or land, should not sell it until he offers 
(the would-be bought thing) to his partner). 1 The neighbour is therefore more 
entitled to purchase the land before others. An example which pertains to Shufah 
and the removal of the deceased is the following: a person who owned land sold it 
without informing his neighbour. This new owner then buries someone on the 
land. However, the neighbour who had forwarded a legal claim with the judge is 
awarded the land on the basis of preemption. As a result, this new owner is 
permitted to relocate the deceased body or bodies or he may opt to leave them. 2 

If a person is buried in a grave that was excavated for someone else, then the 
value of the excavation is to be paid, and the deceased is not to be removed from 
the grave, for it is now his right. 

V hi- £ld 

It is permissible to unearth the grave to search for goods that fell in it such as 
clothes or money. It is also maintained that one should only remove soil from the 
area he believes the goods fell and extract them. 

O-Ll £• JU J j 

It is also permissible if shrouds were taken by force or theft and their owner will 
not accept anything but the shrouds or something valuable remained with the 
deceased in which case it is permissible to unearth the grave and retrieve these 
effects. Abdullah ibn ‘Amr said: When we went out along with the Apostle of God 
to al-Ta’if, we passed a grave. I heard the Messenger of God say, “This is the 
grave of Abu Righal. He was in this sacred house (sanctuary) protecting himself 
(from punishment). When he came out, he suffered the same punishment which 
his people suffered at this place and he was buried in it. The sign of it is a golden 


1 Ibn Majah and an-Nasai. 
1 Maraky al Falah 346. 
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bough which was buried with him. If you dig it out, you will find it with him. The 
people hastened to it and took out the bough.” 1 

The grave is not to be unearthed if the deceased was placed in the grave facing a 
direction other than that of ka'bah or because the deceased was placed on his left 
side. The unearthing of the grave for these reasons is not permitted. And Allah 
knows Best 

[Maraky al-Falah states'] Many Hanafi scholars of recent times hold the view that 
gathering near the family of the deceased and remaining until people offer their 
condolences is disliked. Instead, when people return from the burial, they are to 
disperse and go about engaging in their own matters and leave the family of the 
deceased to deal with their duties. It is disliked to gather at the door or pathway of 
those who have suffered a calamity, for it is an act of the people of ignorance and 
the Prophet prohibited such a thing. This dislike also extends to gathering in the 
mosque. It is also disliked to be treated to a feast by the family of the deceased 
because being treated to a feast was sanctioned for joyful times and not for times 
of grief and it is a repulsive innovation. 2 The Prophet (God bless him and grant 
him peace) said [There is no slaughter [‘ aqr ] in Islam]. 3 Abdur-Razzaq said: they 
used to slaughter cows and other things at graves. And this is what is meant by the 
hadith for they would slaughter at the cemetery a cow or sheep. It is however 
recommended for the neighbours of the deceased or distant relatives to prepare 
food for the family of the deceased so that it would suffice them for the day and 
night. The Prophet ((God bless him and grant him peace)) said [Prepare food for 
the family of JaTar, for there has come to them that which is keeping them busy 
or something which is keeping them busy]. 4 


1 Abu Dawud 976. 

2 Ibn Abidin states: It is disliked to make food on the first day or third day or after one week; 
and likewise, taking food to the cemetery on special occasions (such as Eid) is disliked The 
reality is that preparing or making food for the purpose of eating is disliked, though making 
food for the poor is fine. He said: all such acts are for the purposes of show and the desire to be 
heard; and they are therefore to be distanced from because the pleasure of Allah is not sought. 
(Note: there is no issue with reciting Quran over the dead. This is not the issue. The issue is that 
nowadays, the family of the deceased is expected to spend a vast amount of wealth on food and 
prepare a gathering where they call the righteous to recite the Quran; all of which is for the 
purpose of eating and not for the sake of God. The preparation of food in Islam is meant for 
good times and not for sad times]. Imam al-Qurtubi held in at-Tadhkira [I18j: All such actions 
are deemed sunna nowadays and that to leave such a practice is regarded as an innovation; the 
situation has thus reversed. Ibn Abbas said: a year will not pass the people except that they 
remove in it a sunna and revive in that time an innovation; until the sunan are dead and the 
innovations are alive. A person will not practice the sunan and reject innovations except for the 
one who Allah has aided in disregarding the anger of the people toward him because of his 
acting contrary to their desire. [Maraky al-Falah 347|. 

1 Abu Dawud 3222. 

4 Tirmidhi 1610. 
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It is recommended for men to offer their condolences and likewise for the women 
who will not cause discord \fitna\. This is based on the saying of Prophet 
Muhammad ((God bless him and grant him peace)) [There is no believer who 
consoles his brother for a calamity, but Allah will clothe him with garments of 
honour on the Day of Resurrection ]. 1 The Prophet also said [Whoever consoles a 
person stricken with a calamity will have a reward equal to his ]. 2 In addition, after 
one has consoled his brother once, it is not a requirement that he do so a second 
time . 3 

*a j 

Visiting The Graves 

Jp JU- If 2 A3 

It is recommended for men and women to visit the graves of the departed, and 
this is the soundest view. It has been stated by some scholars that it is forbidden 
for women to visit the graves, whereas the soundest view is that it is permissible 
for them to attend. The Prophet ((God bless him and give him peace)) said [Visit 
the graves, (as it) reminds you of death ], 4 and Fatima would visit the grave of 
Hamza every Friday, whilst A’ishah visited the grave of her brother Abdur* 
Rahman. The sunna of visiting is to visit standing and to supplicate standing as 
the Prophet ((God bless him and give him peace)) performed when visiting al- 
Baqi‘. A’ishah reported that whenever it was her turn for Allah’s Messenger to 
spend the night with her, he would go out towards the end of the night to al-Baqi 4 
and say, “Peace be upon you, abode of a people who are believers. What you were 
promised would come to you tomorrow, you receiving it after some delay; and 
God willing we shall join you. O Allah! Grant forgiveness to the inhabitants of 
Baqi* al-Gharqad ." 5 

ot—>> U iAaj <J jl5 j ii sjt ^ A J* 0 ir* ^ ^ y ~jj 

It is recommended to recite the surah Ya-Sin as it has been reported from Anas 
(God be pleased with him) that the Prophet said, “Whoever enters the graveyard 
and recites Ya-Sin (offering its reward to the dead), Allah will relieve them therein and 
he acquires the reward equal to the number of them." The author explained that 
one who recites Ya-Sin and advances the rewards of recitation to the deceased 
shall receives rewards according to the number of deceased people therein as held 
by Imam al-Zayla‘i , 6 and that the deceased is relieved from his punishment 
therein for that day . 7 


1 Tirmidhi 1601. 

2 Tirmidhi 1602. 

3 Maraky al-Falah 347-348. 

4 Muslim 974. 

5 Muslim 2126. 

6 Maraky al-Falah 349. 

7 Tuhfatu ai-Ahwadhi 3/275. 
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Anas slated that he asked the Prophet (God bless him and give him peace), 
saying; “O Messenger of Allah, if we give sadaqa on behalf of our deceased, or 
perform hajj on their behalf, will that reach them? The Prophet (God bless him 
and give him peace) replied [Yes, it will, and they will be delighted just as one of 
you is delighted when a dish has been given to him as a gift ]. 1 Thus, a person may 
forward the rewards of his actions according to Ahl as-Sunna wal-Jama'a and this 
will reach and benefit the deceased as Imam Zayla'i stated. The Prophet ((God 
bless him and grant him peace)) said [Recite Ya Sin over your dead ]. 2 * And as 
stated earlier, the word 4 mawtaakum ’ translated as dead or deceased in the above 
hadith leaves no reservation or doubt that the term and meaning is literal and 
real. And it is not permissible to leave the literal position unless there is proof to 
the contrary. It is therefore necessary that it be specified as literal with the saying 
"mawtaakum? 

Therefore, one is to donate the rewards of his actions to others according to Ahl 
as-Sunna wal Jama l a. The basis is the narration of Ibn Umar who said that the 
Prophet said, “If one of you voluntarily gives charity and makes it on behalf of his 
parents, then they will receive the reward and his reward will not be deducted .” 4 
And this is regardless of whether the act is prayer, fasting, hajj, charity [sadaqa], 
the recitation of Quran, invocations and all other righteous acts. This will reach 
the deceased and benefit them as mentioned by Imam Zayla‘i in the chapter of 
Hajj On Another's Behalf Moreover, Ali narrated that the Prophet said, “Whoever 
enters a cemetery and recites surah Ikhlas eleven times after which he donates the 
rewards to the dead, he is given rewards as much as there is dead .” 5 

Furthermore, in the explanation of al~Lubab, it states that one is to recite of the 
Quran that which easy upon him with respect to the Fatiha, the first part of the 
Baqarah as well as the last part including the verse al-Kursi. Likewise, Surah Ya- 
sin, Tabarak al-Mulk, Surah at-Takathur and al-lkhlas twelve times or eleven 
times or even seven or three times is to be observed. Following this, one is to say, 
“O Allah! Allow the reward of what we have recited to go to so and so . 6 

The scholarly majority hold that the recitation of the Quran reaches the deceased 
whether it is recited at the grave or far from it, especially if the reciter on 
completion donates the reward of that recitation to the deceased. Furthermore, 
the reciter also receives the same reward without reducing anything from his 
reward or the reward of the deceased. The position of the Hanafis and Hanbalis is 
that a Muslim is entitled to donate the reward of any kind of worship he performs 
to whomever he wishes of the Muslim dead. 


1 Al-Kamal 2/313. 

2 Abu Dawud 880 and an-Nasai and Ibn Habban graded it a sound narration. 

' Maraky al-Falah, 322. 

4 Tabarani fil Awsat 7/358 / Maraky al-Falah 350. 

v Dnrqutani and mentioned by al-Jahini in Kashf al-Khafa 2/282. [Maraky al-Faiah 350]. 

'* IhiPihia Ibn Abidin. 
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There is no dislike if the reciter of Quran sits near the grave in order to recite the 
Quran in tranquillity, and this is the opted view. 




It is disliked to sit near the grave for other than reciting Quran. In addition, it is 
disliked to step or walk upon a grave due to lack of respect. Abu Hurairah 
reported the Prophet ((God bless him and give him peace)) as saying [It is better 
that one of you should sit on live coals which could burn his clothing and come in 
contact with his skin, than he should sit on a grave]. 1 

a>-LM *L 

It is disliked to sleep on a grave and it is prohibitively disliked to relieve oneself 
on a grave whether it is urinating or defecating. 

To remove moist grass or trees from the graves is disliked for the reason that as 
long as the grass or trees remain moist, they supplicate to Allah. And with the 
remembrance of Allah, His Mercy descends, upon which the deceased is relieved. 
The proof is the Prophet’s actions when he passed by two graves. He took a green 
branch of a date-palm tree, split it into two parts, and fixed one on each grave. 
The people said, “O Messenger of Allah! Why have you done so?” He replied, “I 
hope that their punishment may be lessened till they (the leaves) become dry.” 2 

Though there is no harm in removing dry grass or trees because their purpose has 
ended, i.e. their invocations. 


JL4JLJI 


The Rules Of Martyrdom (Shahada) 

Literally, the term Shahid has many meaning; such as: a) the one whose testimony 
is true and b) one who dies in the path of Allah. It is given this expression (i.e. 
dying in the path of Allah) because the angels of mere)' bear witness to him or 
because he has present with him that which will testify to his actions, namely his 
blood and injuries; or because he witnessed dar al-Salam with the exiting of his 
soul. And Allah knows best. The term Shahid in its legal sense, is given below. 


1 Muslim 971. 

2 Bukhari 1361. 
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The Reality Of A Martyr (Shahid) According To Islamic Law 

L jlp <Lrl J yidil 

A person who is killed has died in his fixed time according to AhlraySunna wal 
Jama*a. That is, he has died in the time Allah decreed for him regardless of the 
cause of death. 

a** jlj i <»L>-j ^Lii j { j* x r?~ sj* UJL | C JL^ j \£j *> lJuP (flii aJu.* <ll» jl <jj *5yl1 

V—»yA“l 

A Shahid is one who is killed by combatants of war, or rebels or by a highway 
robber (regardless of the murder weapon), or is killed by a thief in his home at 
night (or day) even if it is with a heavy object, such as a rock or solid entity. 
Additionally, one is deemed a Shahid if he is found on the battlefield and the 
signs of injury are manifest, such as damage, breakage, burning or blood from the 
eyes or nose; or he is killed deliberately by a Muslim from oppression with a 
sharp instrument, such as a knife/sword. And in all these cases, the person killed is 
Muslim, mature and free from menstrual periods, postnatal bleeding and sexual 
impurity \janaba\ and is not murtatha , meaning his death is not delayed until after 
the end of battle, it is before. If for example one remains alive for a period of time 
while the battle is still ongoing and then dies, he is regarded as a Shahid. Though 
if he lives on and dies after the battle ends, then he is regarded as murtatha. 
Murtatha according to scholars is one who is carried away from the battlefield 
injured, though still alive and dies after the battle ends. 1 

JU 4 JJI L* 

What Is Done With A Shahid 

fydlj j yJlS y&U ip-Lp CP • jJ-«P J 

The Shahid is shrouded with his blood and clothes, is prayed over and not given a 
bath. Ibn Abbas ((God be pleased with him)) said: “The Apostle of Allah ((God 
bless him and give him peace)) commanded to remove weapons and skins from 
the martyrs of Uhud, and that they should be buried with their blood and 
clothes.” 2 The deceased is removed of effects that are not suitable as shrouding 
such as armour, weapons, wool or sponges, as the Prophet ((God bless him and 
give him peace)) ordered in the above hadith. 


1 Nur al-Idah 188 
; Abu Dawud 3128. 
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One is to add or take away from the clothes of the Shahid if he is not wearing 
enough to fulfil the sunna or is wearing in excess of the sunna shrouding. 

It is disliked to remove all of the clothes of the Shahid. This is so that the marks 
of battle remain on him. 

The Following Are To Be Washed According To Abu Hanifa 

frl—jjj ^1 UJ j\ l..U> jt Li-*“ |])j 


The Shahid is washed if he is killed in the state of sexual impurity \pmuba\ or is a 
boy, insane or in the state of menstrual periods [hayd\ or postnatal bleeding [nifas\ 
according to Abu Hanifa. 1 The reason is Handhalah Ibn Rahib (Allah be pleased 
with him) was martyred on the day of Uhud, thereupon the Prophet ((God bless 
him and grant him peace)) said [I saw the angels washing Handhalah Ibn Abi 
Amir between the sky and the ground with nimbus and water). Abu Sa'id then 
said, “We went and observed him and his head was dripping with water.” The 
Prophet (God bless him and grant him peace) then sent us to inform his wife, 
upon which she informed us that he was in a state of sexual impurity]. 2 And the 
reason with respect to the boy and insane is that the sword compensates for the 
washing of persons who are characterised with sin, though for a boy and insane 
person they are free of this attribute of sin. Hence, they are not included in the 
meaning of the Shuhada of Uhud. 

{j* jl CJj ygA* J^ f ^ *Loa»1 JI*j j\ jl 
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Likewise, a person whose death is delayed until after the battle has ceased is to be 
washed. This is called irtiihath. This person is no longer regarded as being in the 
category of the Shuhada of Uhud for the reason that he has used the faculties of 
life. The person will still be rewarded as a Shahid but will not be considered 
among those martyrs who are exempt from the major bath before burial. The 
status of irtiihath is achieved by eating, drinking, sleeping or taking medicines 
after the battle has ended. It is also staying alive until the time of a written prayer 
passes during which one is sane. Likewise, one is regarded murtatha by being 
transferred from the battlefield to seek treatment, not for fear of being crushed on 
by a horse, or he left instructions preparing for death, or he sold, bought or spoke 
many words, in which case he is given the status of irtithath and is subsequently 
washed. However, with respect to the ruling of the hereafter, one is deemed a 


1 Maraky al-Falah 354. 

2 Ibn Habban 15/495, Hakim al-Mustadrak 3/225. 
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Shahid and will receive the reward promised for a Shahid. 1 The reason one is 
deemed murtatha is because he has availed the faculties of life and has been 
governed by the rule of the living. The Shuhada (Martyrs) of Uhud died thirsty 
even though water was being circulated amongst them. They did not accept it for 
fear that they might lose this honour of Shahada. They were removed from the 
battlefield so that animals would not trample on them. Beyond this, they did not 
enjoy any rest. 2 

jA 4j I *LoAi1 jS 5 L* Jl»- J 

If however, one of the abovementioned points occurs (such as eating or drinking) 
before the battle ends, then one is not classified as murtatha by such actions; 
rather he is deemed a Shahid 

*4* J* j' ^ d jmW J ja J-^dJ 

A person who dies in the city (or other place) and the cause of death is unknown; 
that is, it is not known whether he was killed because of oppression or because 
someone exercised the penalty of hadi upon him (legally executed by order of the 
judge for crimes committed) or whether it was a result of an eye for an eye, then 
such a person is bathed and prayed over. Such persons are not considered 
Shuhada. 

In sum, a complete Shahid (in this life and the hereafter) is one who is sane, 
mature, Muslim, free from major impurity, who dies after being struck (to the 
extent that he does not eat, drink, sleep, seek medical treatment or removed 
from the battlefield alive - rather he is removed dead). The ruling according 
to Abu Hanifa is that he is not bathed and is shrouded with his clothes after 
being stripped of that which is not fitting for shrouding, such as weapons, 
armour and the like. He is prayed upon and buried with his blood and clothes. 
The second type of Shahid is regarded as a Shahid of the hereafter; and it is 
the one who is missing one of the above conditions, such as being killed in the 
state of sexual impurity, menses, or is a boy, insane or did not die after being 
struck (but lived on), or is killed by accident. Such persons are deemed 
Shuhada of the hereafter but are not classified as complete Shuhada. They 
will receive the reward that Allah promised the Shahid. Such persons are 
bathed, enshrouded, and the prayer over them is like the prayer of others. 
Persons similar to Shuhada of the hereafter are those who die by drowning, 
burning, or one who dies as a result of the collapse of a wall, or during the 
path of seeking knowledge, tuberculosis, fever and so forth. They are to be 
washed, shrouded and prayed upon even though they are Shuhada of the 
hereafter. 3 


Maraky al*Falah 354. 

2 Al-Hidayah. 

' Fiqh al-Islamy, Ibrahim as-Salkini 297-298. 
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The Chapter Of Fasting ' 

^ j*ai I ui> 

The Reality (Definition) Of Fasting 

*1*1 ^ yi}\ i ^pj i jjiaUl *Jl* Ua; * ll*>* fi IJup JUoJ 1^ 

Fasting is to abstain during the day from allowing anything to enter into the 
stomach through the mouth, nose, or cavity in the body, whether intentionally or 
by mistake; or that which has the same legal status of the stomach such as the 
brain. 2 In addition, fasting is to abstain from sexual gratification ; 3 and one’s 
abstention from eating, drinking or sexual gratification is to be in unison with the 
intention of fasting . 4 Equally, this abstention is to be from a person who fits the 
criteria for fasting, such as being Muslim, sane, mature, and free from menstrual 
bleeding and postnatal bleeding. Note: with respect to the intention (which is 
knowing in one's heart that one will fast that day)> it is rare that one would fast without 
an intention. In the exceptional case that one does not intend the fast overnight, 
then one may still do so up to the time just prior to midday. 


1 Lexically, fasting is to refrain - whether it is refraining from speaking, actions, eating, 
drinking or from other things. The legal definition of fasting is given above. 

2 For example: if a person suffers an injury and he places medicine upon it; the fast is void if 
the medicine penetrates the cavity and enters the body. 

3 Such as sexual intercourse or to emit sexual discharge due to foreplay. 

4 The intention of fasting is to have a firm resolve in one’s heart upon the act in order to 
distinguish one act from another. And to make one’s intention with the tongue is not 
conditional. Furthermore, the intention is required regardless of the type of fast, such as the 
obligatory, wajib, voluntary; even the make-up fast \qada\. AMkhtiyar states: that the intention 
of fasting is a stipulation, and it is to know in one’s heart that one will fast. It is not conditional 
that the intention be affirmed on the tongue; and there is no disagreement concerning the 
beginning of the time of intention, which is when the sun sets; though they disagree concerning 
its end time. Zufar said, “The intention is not conditional for the resident of sound health, 
because the time is specified, such that no other act of fasting is accepted in that period except 
Ramadan. Therefore, if one refrains from that which the law has commanded, then it fulfils the 
obligation of Ramadan.” We say, “It is an act of worship that cannot be valid without an 
intention, just like all the other acts of worship; and because the Prophet said [Action are by 
intentions|; and also because refraining from eating, drinking or sexual gratification may be the 
normal habit or routine for many people; or it may a remedy for the sick or it may be a diet for 
those who exercise. The only way to specify this is with an intention, such as one does when 
rising for prayer.” As for the permissibility of allowing the intention (of fasting) to be formed all 
the way up to midday (prior to the sun reaching its peak), we say that Ibn Abbas reported that 
the people awoke on the day of uncertainty. A bedouin came and said, “1 have sighted the 
moon.” The Prophet asked him, “Do you testify that there is no god except Allah and that I am 
the Messenger of Allah?” He replied, “Yes.” The Prophet said, “Allah is great, one Muslim is 
enough for the Muslims.” He then began the fast and ordered others to fast. He ordered a caller 
who called, “Those who have eaten should not eat for the remainder of the day and he who has 
not eaten is to fast. (Abu Dawud 12340/ at-Tirmidhi 691 / an-Nasai fil Mujtaba vol. 3, 132 / Ibn 
Majah 1602. Ibn Khuzayma authenticated the hadith 1924 / Ibn Habban 3446). [Al-Ikhtiyar 
181-183]. 
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The Cause Which Obligates Ramadan 

<ob\ Sji jUa^j ^‘ rr -»j 

The cause, which obligates the fasting of Ramadan, is one's presence in the time 
that is correct to fast, (this therefore excludes the night). And the arrival of each 
day of Ramadan is a reason obligating one to fast that particular day. We said 
earlier with respect to prayer, that when the prayer time arrives, one is obligated 
to pray. Likewise, the arrival of the month of Ramadan is a cause obligating one 
to fast its month, and each day is a cause for the fast of that day. Thus, the month 
of Ramadan is a general cause, while each day is the cause for the fast of that day. 
AMkhtiyar states; “The intention of fasting is condition for each day, because 
each day is a day of worship one by one. Does one not see that if one ruins a day 
of the fasting, that it does not prevent the rest of the days from being correct ? 1 
Additionally, if a person matured or embraced Islam during Ramadan, then he is 
required to fast that which remains of that day and the rest of Ramadan and not 
what has passed . 2 

Its Ruling And The Conditions That Render It Obligatory 

It is obligatory to perform the current Ramadan as well as making up an 
unperformed Ramadan which was missed, provided one meets four conditions, 
and they are; 

Islam, sanity and maturity. One must be Muslim, for the verses of Quran and 
hadith with respect to Ramadan are aimed at Muslims. Also, fasting is not 
compulsory upon an insane person or one who has not attained maturity. 

To have knowledge that it is obligatory is required by law. This is therefore a 
condition for those who accept Islam on enemy land where there is little 
likelihood in knowing the requirements. One who lacks this knowledge on enemy 
land is not obliged to fast provided he became Muslim in that place. However, 
one may become aware of this obligation by being informed by two upright 
Muslims, though the two companions maintained that it is not a condition that 
they be upright. In contrast, a person being on Muslim land makes Ramadan 
obligatory because ignorance is no excuse for him in this situation. 


1 Al-lkhtiyar 182. 

2 Maraky al-Falah 356. 
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Conditions That Obligate One To Fast Ramadan 

y* 4 : 4#bl ^ 


The conditions that make it obligatory to fast Ramadan axe; to be free from ill 
health/ menstrual periods or postnatal bleeding and to be a resident. If one is 
travelling, then fasting is not compulsory, though if it is achievable, then it is 
better to undertake its performance. 




The Conditions That ValidaU The Fasting Of Ramadan 
oJ Oj \ft-J jlikl j 4-Jl : 4Sbl OwaJ Jt* JJjj 


The conditions that validate the fasting of Ramadan are three; they are, a) the 
intention, b) to be free from anything that is contrary to fasting, such as menstrual 
periods or postnatal bleeding and c) to be free from all things that break the fast 

It is not a condition to be free from sexual discharge. This means that a person 
may have had unconscious discharge while sleeping, or one may have had 
intercourse prior to dawn and did not remove the filth until after dawn. This 
discharge that remains on the body or clothes until after the dawn arrives does 
not affect the fast. 




j 


The Ptilar Of Fasting 

W: J* ^jj 

The pillar of fasting is to abstain from the desire for food, sexual intercourse and 
that which has the same legal status of both, such as medicine entering the body 
through a deep cut. 


The Outcome Of Fasting 
<0*141 j i\ j ^1 jdi j . oJtfl jp ^3i 

The legal consequence that is derived from fasting is: the compulsory obligation 
that one is obliged to perform is cleared. And the individual is rewarded in the 
hereafter, by the will of God and Allah knows best 


1 The law requires that one be of sound health. If one is ill, then he is permitted to break the 
fast and make up the day when he recovers. 
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The Types Of Fasts And The Description Of Each Type 


Fasting is divided into six types; 




hj y>? 


I- Obligatory (fard) 2- Necessary (wajib) 3- Sunna 

4- Recommended (desirable) 5- Voluntary (nafl), 6- Disliked. 


j ol^U£Ji ^ j ^ y# : y# <. y> bt 


1- As for the obligatory fasts, they are, i) the fasting of the current Ramadan or an 
unperformed Ramadan, ii) expiation fasts (kaffarah) which a person must perform 
should he violate certain rules during Ramadan, and iii) nidhr (which is the fast 
one vows to perform, and this is according to the evident view due to the saying of 
Allah [Then let them abide by their vows). 1 

^jA aJuJH U *L*oi: L»lj 


2- As for the wajib type of fast, it is the voluntary fast that was ruined (meaning, if 
a person begins to observe a voluntary fast and thereafter breaks it, then it 
becomes necessary to make up as an act of worship). 

*1 j yS* Ip ^y^ 9 • yt* j 

3* As for the sunna type, it is the day of Ashura (which is the 10 th day of 
Muharram) including the 9 th . The Prophet ((God bless him and grant him peace)) 
sent a person on the morning of Ashura to the villages of Ansar around Medina 
(with the following message): He who got up in the morning fasting (without 
eating anything) should complete his fast and he who had breakfast in the 
morning, should complete the rest of the day (without food). The Companions 
said; We henceforth observed that. 2 

r* : c y^ ] y fy* 'y4* blj 


1 Al-Hajj 29 

2 Muslim 1135. 
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4* The recommended East is the fasting of three days of every month. And it is 
desirable to perform these days in the white days of every lunar month, which is 
the 13 th , 14 th and 15^. They are named the white days at that time, because the 
light of the moon is strongest and the brightest as Abu Dawud narrated [The 
Prophet ((God bless him and grant him peace)) would order us to fast the three 
white (days) of 13 lh , 14 ,h and 15* h . The Prophet said, “This is like keeping 
perpetual fasts.” 1 


It is recommended to fast on the Mondays and Thursdays of each week. The 
Prophet ((God bless him and grant him peace)) said [The works of the servants are 
presented (to Allah) on Monday and Thursday, so 1 like that when my works are 
presented, I am observing fast]. 2 3 

It is recommended to fast six days of the month of Shawwal, and it has been said 
that these six days are to be fasted consecutively (immediately following Eid-al- 
Fitr), though it has also been said that the six days can be fasted intermittently. 
The Prophet ((God bless him and grant him peace)) said [He who observed the 
fast of Ramadan and followed it with six (fasts) of Shawwal, it would be as if he 
fasted perpetually].' Meaning, Allah multiples good by ten times, thus by fasting 
thirty days of Ramadan it comes to three hundred, and fasting the six says of 
Shawwal brings a reward of sixty days. Thus, fasting for thirty-six days equals to 
fasting the entire year. There is some difference of opinion among the jurists 
whether fasting for six days successively, immediately after Eid al-Fitr is superior 
to fasting six days randomly throughout the month of Shawwal. Imam ShafPi, 
Ahmad and Abu Dawud hold the view as six consecutive days. 

J*J L* y U y fy*aj jl5 f*>LJl j aAp *jb fy^ < —lb ^ jJlj fy* J5 j 
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It is recommended to fast any day which is established as being mentioned by the 
Prophet and one which the sunna promises reward for, such as the fasting of 
Dawud (Peace be upon him) in which he would alternate his days by fasting one 
day and breaking the next. This is the best fasting and the most beloved to Allah 
as the Prophet ((God bless him and grant him peace)) said [Fast one day and 
break the other day. That is known as the fasting of Dawud and that is the best 
fasting]. 4 

£ Cwj ^ 1/ ^yM JiJl 


1 Abu Dawud 2443. 

2 

At-Tirmidhi, the Book of Fasting 747. 

3 Muslim 1164. 

4 Muslim 1159. 
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5- As for voluntary fast, it is that which is not mentioned in the above categories, 
provided it is not established as a day that is disliked to fast Meaning, if it is 
established that there is no dislike in fasting on a particular day, then there is no 
harm in undertaking its performance. 

WA °J A* 4 A' hlj 

6- As for that which is disliked, there are two types. The first is somewhat disliked 
and the second is prohibitively disliked. 

b ye** ^ \ 

The first type (which is somewhat disliked), is fasting the day of Ashura alone 
(10 th Muharram) without joining with it the 9 th of Muharram. Fbn Abbas ((God be 
pleased with him)) said; When the Prophet ((God bless him and give him peace)) 
fasted the day of Ashura and commanded us to fast on it, they (the Companions) 
said; u Apostle of Allah, this is a day which is considered great by the Jews and 
Christians.” The Apostle of Allah ((God bless him and grant him peace)) said, 
44 When the next year comes, we shall fast on the 9 ,h of Muharram.” But the next 
year the Apostle of Allah breathed his last. 1 This indicates that one is to fast the 
9 lh and 10 ,h of Muharram. 


The second type of fast that is prohibitively disliked [makruh tahrim ], is the fasting 
on the day of Eid al-Fitr, Eid al-Adha and the days of tashriq, which are the 1 l lh , 
12 th and 13 th from the month of Dhul- Hijjah. Abu ‘Ubaid, the freed slave of Ibn 
Azhar reported; I performed Eid along with Umar Ibn al-Khattab (Allah be 
pleased with him). He came out in an open space and prayed and after completing 
it addressed the people and said; “The Messenger of Allah ((God bless him and 
give him peace)) has forbidden fast on these two days. One is the day of Fitr and 
the second one, the day when you eat (the meat) of your sacrifices.” 2 
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It is disliked to single out Friday alone for a day of fasting, unless it coincides with 
one’s regular days of fasting or unless one connects the Friday with the previous 
day or day after. The Prophet ((God bless him and grant him peace)) said (Do not 
single out Friday among days for fasting unless one among you is accustomed to 
fast (on days) which coincide with this (Friday)]. 3 The Prophet ((God bless him 
and grant him peace)) said (None of you must fast on a Friday unless he fasts the 
day before or after]. 4 


1 Abu Dawud 2439. 

2 Muslim 1137. 

3 Muslim 1144. 

1 Abu Dawud 2414. 
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It is disliked to single out Saturday for a day of fasting unless one connects the 
Saturday with the day before or after it, or unless it coincides with one’s regular 
days of fasting. 

4JjIp Jjl Jf ji Vj jjjyl I fju 

It is disliked to fast on the day which is celebrated by Persians; and the day 
celebrated by atheists (i.e. the first day of autumn), unless these coincide with 
one’s regular days of fasting. 

'J— -*S[L JLmJI ^ w^jJl JllU JaJU V oi JC* { J^ 9 * £ J 

It is disliked to perform continuous (uninterrupted) days of fasting, even if it is 
only for two days; and the description of this is; on the first day of fasting, one 
does not break his fast after the sunset until he has fasted the next day and 
reached its night. Ibn Umar said that the Prophet (God bless him and grant him 
peace) forbade continuous uninterrupted fasting. They (some Companions) said, 
‘You yourself fast uninterrupted,’ whereupon the Prophet ((God bless him and 
grant him peace)) said, “I am not like you. I am fed and supplied drink (by Allah) 
during the night.” 1 Commentators are of the view that the observance of 
uninterrupted fasts was the special prerogative of the Prophet (God bless him and 
grant him peace). 

^ Ji fy* 


It is disliked to fast for one’s entire life (that is, every day for the majority of one’s 
life) for the reason that one will become weak and the fasting will become a 
routine in which the purpose of fasting is lost. 


1 Bukhari 1961. 
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The Types Of Fast That Requires One To Be Specific In The 
Intention Prior to Dawn,- And When It Is Not Conditional 

Note: there are several types of fasting where a person is required to be specific in 
his intention - and to make the intention at night prior to dawn. There are also 
other types where this specification is not required. 

Cjyj G hjLij 'y ^ Jill £ y*A Jl 

The Fasting That Does Not Require A Person To Be Specific In The Intention, 

Nor To Form The Intention At Night (Prior To Dawn) 

lfc.7 'yj iJl ^rv-ju <J j jJdl 1*1 

As for the type of fasting for which it is not conditional to be specific in the 
intention, nor to make the intention at night prior to dawn is when; 

1- One is fasting the month of Ramadan; for indeed, the fast is valid if the 
intention is made during the night itself (from sunset) until a short period before 
the noontime. Hence, it is not a condition to be specific in the intention, nor to 
make it at night prior to dawn. 

2- It is not a condition when one has vowed to fast a specific day. This means, if a 
person has vowed to fast on a particular day, he is not required to be specific in 
the intention, nor to make it at night when that day arrives. For example, on 
Monday, one vowed to fast on Thursday. Therefore, on Thursday it is not a 
requirement to be specific in the intention, nor to form the intention prior to 
dawn. The fast is valid with an intention made during the period, which is from 
sunset the previous night until just before midday. 

3- Likewise, it is not a condition for voluntary fasts (nafl). 

oij ci' I J* JJ L JJ JJJl 
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These three types of fast 1 are valid if one makes the intention during the night 
itself up to a short time before midday. And the description of this period 
"midday" is from the break of dawn until the time before the sun reaches its peak. 
This means it is valid to make the intention for the above types of fast from any time from 
sunset the night before • up to the midday of the actual day offasting (prior to the sun’s zenith. 


1 That is, a) Ramadan, b) a vowed fast which is specified tor a particular time and c) nafl. 
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A’ishah ((God be pleased with her)) reported, The Prophet ((God bless him and 
give him peace)) came to me one day and said, “Is there anything with you (to 
eat)?” I said ‘no’. Thereupon he said, “I shall then be fasting.” 1 

l(L ojI) JiJl A-i /j i i-Jl *ta1 LaJ jj 
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These three types of fasts are also valid with a general (unspecified) intention of 
fasting or an intention of a voluntary fast, even if the person (who intends them) is a 
traveller or sick, and this is the most correct opinion. Meaning, if any person 
whether he is a traveller or sick person forms a general intention without 
specifying the kind of fast to be observed or an intention for a voluntary fast 
during Ramadan, then it counts as Ramadan. The reason this is permissible is 
because Ramadan is already in a fixed time and therefore does not need to be 
specified and according to the Sacred law; no one can perform other fasts during 
Ramadan, except the fasts of Ramadan. In the principles of fiqh, this is termed 
wajib Mudayyiq. This also applies to a vowed fast which one has specified with 
respect to its timing. For example; a person who vowed to fast on Monday can 
intend this day as a voluntary fast and the vow of fasting that day is thereby 
achieved through this intention. This is because the day has previously been 
specified, and for this reason one is permitted to have a general or voluntary 
intention. 2 

It is valid to fast the month of Ramadan with the intention of performing another 
wajib fast, though the wajib fast is not valid. And this rule applies only to one of 
sound health or a resident, though contrary to the traveller for the reason that 
Ramadan is not compulsory on the traveller, which means if he intends a wajib 
fast, such as a vow fast, then whatever he intends of the wajib fast is accepted and 
not Ramadan, as is one narration from Abu Hanifa. Though the two Companions 
maintained that it is Ramadan that is accepted. 

jLa *j -1 bj (J £-?>■ j 

There is difference of opinion amongst the scholars about the sick person who 
intends another wajib fast during his fasting of Ramadan, (whether the wajib fast 
is accepted, or whether it counts as Ramadan). Shams al-A ’imma stated that the 
soundest view is, 4 It is regarded as Ramadan and not the wajib fast ,’ and this is 
reiterated in the book al-Burhan. Though Imam Hasan stated that whatever one 
intended is what is accepted, and this view was opted by the author of al-Hidaya. 3 


1 Muslim 1154. 

2 Maraky al-Falah 362. 

3 Maraky al-Falah 363. 
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Table 1 displays what is and is not fulfilled for a person who intends anothe: 
wajib fast during Ramadan whereas table 2 summarises the different intention: 
which are valid for Ramadan. 

Table 1 


Resident and healthy person intending 
another wajib fast in Ramadan 

Ramadan is accepted, whilst the wajib fast 
remains outstanding. 

Traveller intending another wajib fast in 
Ramadan 

The wajib fast is fulfilled. 

A sick person intending another wajib fast in 
Ramadan 

Scholars differed as to which is fulfilled. 


Table 2 



Valid with 

Valid with 

Valid with 

Performing 

Ramadan 

A general 

unspecified intention 
of fasting. 

With the intention of 
a voluntary fast. 

Ramadan is valid with 
the intent to perform 
other wajib fast, though 

the dav is counted as 

/ 

Ramadan and not the 
wajib fast Applies only 
to a resident or one of 
sound health 

Performing a vow 
fast which is 
specified (for a 
certain time) 

A general 

unspecified intention 
of fasting 

With the intention of 
a voluntary fast 


Performing a 
voluntary fast 

A general intention 




{jA ^ ^ 4 ® jS- <0 j jjiill 


A promised fast which is specified with respect to its timing, such as on ; 
particular day is considered unfulfilled if one performs the fast on that day with; 
different wajib intention. Verily, what is accepted is the different wajib intentioi 
intended on the day. Meaning; if a person vowed to fast a specific day, and upoi 
arrival of that day, this person performed the fast intending a different wajib fast 
then what is accepted is the latter, while the original specified fast remains a deb 
which must still be fulfilled. 
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<jJl ijwu J 9 jjf JJl 

The Fasting That Requires One's Intention To Be Specific , 

And To Form It The Previous Nig ht 

y^i I4I.. J j *1 l* -y*J t*l y 

As for the second type ; it is a condition to be specific in the intention (for the fast to be offered) 

the previous night prior to dawn. This is required, 

jUi*j 

1- When one is making up an unperformed Ramadan (that is, qada). 

JLil sJL- jI L* #L aSy 

2 - When one is making up a ruined voluntaiy fast, (that is, the qada of nail). 

I4.pl y L OljUSJl ^ y£>J 

3- When one is performing the expiation fasts (kaffarak), as well all the other types 
of expiation fasts such as the expiation of breaking an oath. 

*LLiJ' JuA>%# 1 fyi f yJ> ^ 

4- It is also conditional when one vows to fast in a general way, such as the saying 
"If God alleviates my illness, then I will fast a day 9 and thereafter he regains good 
health. Hence, when this person decides to honour this day, he is required to be 
specific in his intention and make it the previous night prior to dawn. 

9 jd^y JU L l I tj j <> 

Sighting The Moon And Fasting On The Day Of Doubt 

pi, y*» 

Establishing The Moon Of Ramadan 

jj OyjLjw JUu ji Ajj y 0UJl4 j 

Ramadan is established when the moon is sighted. And if the moon is not visible, 
the people are to complete the month of Sha 4 ban as thirty days and then begin 
fasting. The Prophet (God bless him and grant him peace) said [Fast when you see 
it, and break your fast when you see it and if the weather is cloudy, calculate it (i.e. 
the month of Sha‘ban) as thirty days]. 1 Note: The lunar months consist of either 
twenty-nine days or thirty days. If the sky is clear, the people begin and end 
fasting with the sighting of the new moon and if the sky is overcast then they have 
been instructed to complete thirty days of Sha‘ban and thereafter begin the 
fasting. 


1 Muslim 1080. 
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The Day Of Doubt (Uncertainty) 

J^aI jL J* A-i ’■bj ■oL^-i {ji £~*Ul ^Jj L* I y* JLLlJl 

The day of doubt is the day after the twenty-ninth day of the month of Sha'ban. 
Due to overcast conditions that have concealed the moon on this doubtful day, 
there is an equal measure of knowledge and ignorance with respect to the reality 
of the situation. 

J>A Jvj o \ J* ^y~0 fV *j$j 

It is disliked to fast during this day except a voluntary fast that one is firm about 
with no wavering (in the intention) between it and between other fasts. Hence, the 
intention of a voluntary fast must be firm with no wavering or hesitation. The 
Prophet ((God bless him and give him peace)) said [The day of doubt is not to be 
performed as a fast on the belief that it is Ramadan, rather it is observed as a 
voluntary fast). 1 

If it appears that this day is from Ramadan, then one’s voluntary fast suffices for 
that of Ramadan. In other words, what one fasted is valid for that of Ramadan. 
Note, this issue has several variations. First , if a person forms the intention of 
Ramadan, it is disliked. Though if it becomes evident that it is from Ramadan, 
then his fast is valid (as that of Ramadan) because he witnessed the moon and 
maintained the fast. If it becomes clear that it is still the month of Sha'ban, then 
his fast is regarded as a voluntary one. Second , if a person forms an intention of 
another wajib fast, it is also disliked, except that this dislike is lesser than the first 
case. If it then becomes evident that this day is from Ramadan, then his fast is 
valid (as that of Ramadan) due to existence of the basic intention. If it appears 
that it is the day of Sha‘ban, then it is regarded for him as a voluntary fast. Thirds a 
person may form the intention for a voluntary fast, and there is no dislike about 
this on the basis of the hadith. Fourth , one can make the intention itself 
conditional, in that he will form the intention if it is Ramadan, but he will not if it 
is from Sha'ban. With this type, he is not deemed as a person who is fasting 
because he is not decisive in forming his intention. Fifth> is that he makes the 
intention conditional regarding its details, in that he will form the intention to fast 
if the next day is Ramadan, and if it is from Sha‘ban, then he will fast on account 
of another wajib fast. This is disliked due to indecision between two conditions 
that are both disliked. If this day appears as Ramadan, then, his fast is valid 
because he was unwavering in the structure of the intention itself. If however, it 
turns out to be from Sha'ban, then his fasting of another wajib is not valid. 2 

j j£j V j ,j\j zsj 


1 Al-Zayla‘i vol, 2, 440. 

2 Al-Hidayah 129-130. 
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If one is hesitant upon the day of doubt between fasting and breaking fast, then 
he is ruled as not fasting, such as the saying, “If it is Ramadan, then 1 am fasting and 
if it is not , then I am not fasting* and the reason one is ruled as not fasting is because 
he is not decisive in his intention. And if it later appears that the day is from 
Ramadan, then one is required to make up the day. 

W*y ^wj jA jA^y m 

It is disliked to fast a day or two at the end of the month of Sha'ban. Though it is 
not disliked to fast more than two days The Prophet ((God bless him and give him 
peace)) said [Do not fast for a day or two ahead of Ramadan except a person who 
is in that habit of observing a particular fast and he fasted on that day]. 1 The 
reason is that there should be a clear distinction between the two types of fasts. 

JbM jjw i-Jl Cij wjo lij . viLiJl ^jJbJL 

On the day of doubt, the mufti orders the people to wait (without the intention of 
fasting). Afterwards, when the time for intention expires and the day did not 
appear as that of Ramadan, the multi orders the people to break the fast. 

'&>■'** j J 1 y *—*> V-* y y yj y\^ y yj v f yts 

y>jA\ y <>jS 

Though the mufti, judge and the elite are to fast during this day of doubt (as a 
voluntary fast); and the elite are those able to control themselves from wavering in 
their intention and able to differentiate their voluntary fast from the obligatory 
one. 

j j y 

The Ruling Upon One Who Sights The Moon Of Ramadan 

CJLj u JhA Jl <J ojJ Sjj j OLa *j ^j yj 

Whoever sees the moon of Ramadan alone, yet his statement is rejected by the 
judge, he is required to fast on his own, for Allah said ((So whomever witnessed 
the month of Ramadan, must fast)). 2 Though if one sees the moon of Eid al-Fitr 
alone and his statement is rejected, he is not permitted to break his fast even if he 
is sure he has seen the moon of Shawwal. 

^>wa3l (j U JJ e Jai jl5 i l jUS V j yi J ojj 

And if a person breaks fast in both these situations (i.e. when witnessing the moon 
for the month of Ramadan and the month of Shawwal) then he is to make up the 
days, though he is not liable for expiation (kaffarah) even if he broke his fast 
before the judge had rejected his statements, and this is the correct view. 


1 Muslim 1082. 

2 Al-Baqarah 185. 
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Up 4,-JL jl S bj J^Ul 

Verification Of The Moon If There Is An Obstruction In The Sky 

ji$Ji j) (o jJ- Xaj) j j jy—* j\ Jap -X>*lj J-i • jLp jl j»-p ^ <1p jl5 bjj 

iai3 Jpjwj 'Vj JUa*jJ *-A3 *-iii J) bjjl U-i j j\ <^1 C)15 (*jo^ Jp 

(^r jjN ^ i<*Nl ^Jdl V j 5*lf£J1 

If there is an obstruction in the sky, such as clouds or dust, the imam is to accept 
the testimony of a single upright witness or one whose situation is unknown, and this is 
the correct view. And the imam is also to accept the news (of the sighting) even if 
someone else of similar status to the witness — testifies based on what the witness 
told him. For example, an upright person named 4 X* sees the moon. He then 
informs another upright person named 4 Y’ about what he saw. Person ‘Y* then goes to 
the judge and informs him that person ‘X’ witnessed the moon, and this is 
accepted. Person ‘Y’ also needs to be of equal status to person ‘X\ such that if 
person ‘X' is upright, then person ‘Y’ is required to be upright - and this is the 
meaning of the words (of similar status to the witness). 

And the testimony of the single upright witness or one whose situation is 
unknown, is accepted even if such a person is a female, slave, or one who has 
repented after being punished for accusing others of sexual acts. And it is not a 
condition for such a person to utter the words of the shahada as to what he 
witnessed (which is “I bear witness that... 4 ”) and neither is it conditional for one to 
be subjected to legal proceedings or commissions. We therefore accept his news 
without legal proceedings, or commissions, because he is informing about 
something, he is not giving legal testimony in court. 1 [Al-Hidayah states: The 
imam is to accept the testimony of a single person who is in possession of moral 
probity, for the sighting of the moon, whether such person is a man or woman, a 
free man or a slave]. Furthermore, if one sees the moon, he is required to inform 
about this in-front of the judge in the same night if he is in the city. If he resides in 
a small town (and is an upright person), then he is to inform about it between the 
people regarding what he saw or do so in the mosque and they are to fast 
according to his testimony. 2 

£ j** j*- if-j*" J* jlS b] ijyjk ^ 

If the sky is obstructed for Eid al-FUr, it is conditional for the imam to have the 
testimony from two free men or from one free man and two free women and it is 
conditional that they say the words of the shahada (when they inform about what 
they witnessed, such as 7 bear witness... ”) though they are not to be subject to legal 
proceedings or commissions. 


1 Hence, the news of the sighting is accepted without commissions where the judge presides 
over the case hearing arguments and counter claims and so forth. Such a thing is not stipulated. 
Furthermore, such legal proceedings or commissions are also not stipulated in other matters of 
law, such as the freeing of a slave. 

1 Maraky al-Falah 369. 
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<1p 1 bj <J j*/ 

Verification Of The Moon If There Is No Obstruction In The Sky 
J y** i J ^ Jb <1 p J lilj 

j 

If there is no obstruction in the sky for Ramadan or Eid al-Fitr, then the testimony 
of a large gathering is required- Abu Yusuf says fifty people are considered as 
being a large gathering. However, the determination of a large gathering is 
entrusted to the opinion of the imam (meaning, the imam will determine what a 
large gathering is) and this is the correct view. 

^LaJI jt j> jt iJbdl bjj 

If the people begin Ramadan based on the testimony of a single person, and then 
they complete thirty days of fasting and thereafter no one sees the moon of Eid al- 
Fitr even though the sky is dear, it is not permitted for them to cease fasting 
(which is the view agreed upon in the Madhhab. This means that the person who 
first witnessed the moon of Ramadan was mistaken, and that it was not Ramadan. 
Hence, they are to fast this day). 

jl j q.-< JU jl5 bj ^ j i, {jS'Xfc * ^ bj ^ &Ju>-1 j 

zy6\ 

Scholars differed in that if Ramadan is established based on the witnessing of two 
upright persons (and then thirty days are completed and yet no one sees the moon 
for Eid al-Fitr even though the sky is clear); do they fast another day? Or do they 
celebrate Eid al-Fitr? Some in the Madhhab maintain that they are to break their 
fast and celebrate Eid as held in ad-Darayya, al-Khilasa and al-Bazaziyya. 
However, others maintain that they are to remain fasting given that the moon was 
not seen in a clear sky, which indicates their mistake. Their testimony therefore 
(i.e. of the two witnesses) becomes invalid. 1 Though there is no disagreement that 
the people are permitted to cease fasting if the sky is obstructed upon completion 
of thirty days, even if Ramadan is established on the testimony of a single person. 

j^Uj 

And the moon of Eid al-Adha takes the same ruling as Eid al-Fitr. 


1 Maraky al-Falah 370. 
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Ramadan (no obstruction) 

There must be a large gathering 
to sight the moon 


Ramadan (obstruction) 

One upright person (with no 
shahada or commission) 

Or one whose situation is 
unknown, but it is not evident 
that he is a wrong doer 

Eld al-Fitr (no obstruction) 
and ai-Adha 

There must be a large gathering 
to sight the moon 


Eld al-Fltr (obstruction) 
and ai-Adha 

It is conditional to be from two 

Or one free man plus two free 

free men with shahada (without 
commission) 

women (with shahada, without 
commissions) 


iJUS/l O yZ 

Establishing The Remainder Of The Months 

j «£■ J J d>Vl A^a J J»JWJ 

It is conditional in establishing the remainder of the months; the testimony of two 
upright men ((or one man and two free women)) and these individuals must not 
have previously been punished for making false accusations of a sexual 
intercourse against others. Note: This judgement applies when there is an 
obstruction in the sky; for if there is no obstruction a large gathering is required. 1 

The Ruling Of Seeing The Moon From Different Places 
^1 J ^yjii\ <j ^Ul f L- ^ jJ ai ^iia^ J Glj 

If the sighting of the moon is confirmed in a region, it is necessary upon all the 
people in all the other regions and to adhere to this sighting, and they must fast 
accordingly. This is the most evident view in the Madhhab and the fatwa issued is 
in accordance with this view and one in which the majority of the scholars have 
maintained. Therefore, the people of one region (or city) who fast 29 days would 
be required to make-up a day if the people of another region fasted 30 days with 
their sighting of the moon. This is because the Prophet’s words u Fast when you see 
the moon ” are general and inclusive of all Muslims. 

[Ibn Abidin in his Hashia states :) The different regions are not taken into 
consideration according to the evident view in the school; a view which the 
majority maintain and the fatwa coincides with. Therefore, the people of the west 
are to act in accordance with the sighting of the people of the east. [The explanation 
provided in al-Hashia states .] The disagreement with respect to the different regions 
means, is it necessary for each region to consider only what they see in their 
region and not be required to act in accordance with other regions; or do they 
disregard other regions and act according to the first sighting (to the extent that if 
it is seen in the east on Friday night and in the west on Saturday night, are those 


1 Maraky al-Falah 370. 
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of the west required to act in accordance with the sighting of the people of the 
east?). One view maintains that each region takes its own ruling as held by az- 
Zayla‘i and the author of al-Fayd. It is also the sound view in the Shafil school. 
However, the most evident opinion, which is relied upon in the Hanafi, Maliki 
and Hanbali school is the latter view (that the first sighting is a sighting for all 
Muslims) on the basis of the words of the Prophet “Fast when you see it.” 1 

Muhammad Ali Sabuni in his Tafiir Ayal al-Ahkam explains whether or not different 
regions are disregarded or accepted. He says: “The Hanafi, Maliki and Hanbali 
schools maintain that the different regions are disregarded; so that if the moon is 
seen in one country (or region), then it becomes necessary on the rest of the 
regions in the world to fast or break the fast. This is because the Messenger’s 
words “Fast when you see it and break your fast when you see it" includes the entire 
nation of Muhammad | ummah]. So whoever sees it in any place, then that sighting 
is a sighting for all Muslims. [He adds.] The Shaftt school maintains that each 
region that is far from the other takes its own ruling and the sighting of one does 
not count for the other.” 2 

The Shaffis hold that if the moon is confirmed in one district, then people of the 
surrounding districts are required to fast if they are close. Such closeness is 
determined as being less than twenty four farsakh . 3 As for those far away, they are 
not required to fast on the basis that the regions differ. 4 

Moreover, it is worth noting that A’isha (God bless her and be pleased with her) 
said, “The breaking of the fast for each nation is the day their group breaks their 
fast and the sacrifice [adha] of each nation is the day their group sacrifices.” 5 Abu 
‘Isa explained that some of the people of knowledge explained this hadith by 
saying that it means that the fast and the breaking of the fast is done with the 
group and the masses of the people. 

J iLk .JLI SLU .Jbo j\ JljjJl JJ jl5 Ijlf 

If the moon is sighted during the day (whether it is before noon or after noon 
time), it is disregarded and is considered as belonging to the following night, i.e. 
the ruling of that day does not change, for the Prophet ((God bless him and give 
him peace)) said [Fast when you see it] clearly indicating that one must first see 
the moon prior to fasting and what is understood from this, is sighting the moon 
at night according to the Companions and the Tabi’in and those after them. And 
this is the opted view on the matter. 


1 Radd al-Muhtar vol. 3/364 | Third Edition, Dar al-Kutub alilmiyya Beirut. 

2 Tafsir Ayat al-Ahltam vol. 1/196. 

3 Note: one farsakh is equivalent to three miles. Therefore, twenty four fanakh is equal to seventy 
two miles. (Ibrahim as-Salkini 129]. 

4 Kitab al-Fiqh 4 Ala al-Madhaahib al-Arba‘a, Abdur-Rahman al-Jaziri 500. 

J Talha reported it from A’isha in Al-Musnad from Abu Hanifa from AJi from Al-Ahmar from 
Masruq who said... [Al-Ikhtiyar vol, 1/186]. The same was mentioned by Tirmidhi 697. 
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fj~aJl -A —j. Vl* 

That Which Does Not Nullify The Fast 

U-i <ajj\ jAj 

There are generally twenty-four things that do not nullify fasting: 

jl w-' J5l u 

Eating, drinking or having sexual intercourse forgetfully, does not break the fast 
The Prophet ((God bless him and give him peace)) said [If anyone of you 
forgetfully eats or drinks (while observing fast) he should complete his fasting, for 
Allah has fed him and given him to drink]. 1 

JjSlli oy <1 o\j fc ojSXi *j£j 1 o\j <j OjS-L £ 3 jSi jb o[j 

•jSJj 

If one has the ability to fast, yet he forgetfully eats or drinks, then he is to be 
reminded of fasting by onlookers, and failure to remind him is disliked. If on the 
other hand this person appears to have no strength or ability to fast, then it is 
better not to remind him. 

f bi j\j £4 j\ J y\ j\ 

If a person has an orgasm because of looking or thinking about the sexual area of 
a female, it does not break the fast, even if one stared or thought about it for a 
while. And the reason fasting is not void is because there is no intercourse and not 
even a picture or form resembling it. The Prophet ((God bless him and give him 
peace)) said [Three things do not break a person’s fast; vomit, cupping and 
discharge]. 2 

Applying oil to the body does not break the fast. Likewise, the application of 
eyeliner (kohl) does not break the fast even if the taste appears in the throat, and 
even if the colour appears in the saliva, because A’ishah ((God be pleased with 
her)) narrated that the Prophet applied eyeliner (kohl) while he was fasting. 3 

If one is subjected to cupping, the fast is not broken because ((The Prophet was 
cupped whilst he was muhrim and while fasting)). 4 Note: There is a hadith 
attributed to the Prophet {(God bless him and grant him peace)) that he said [The 
cupper and the one who is subjected to cupping, breaks their fast], the meaning 
here is that they lose their reward, not that their fast is broken. 5 


1 Bukhari 1933. 

2 At-Tirmidhi and Darqutani. Al-Zayla'i, vol, 2, 446. 

3 Ibn Majah 1678. 

4 Bukhari 1938. 

* Abu Dawud, Ibn Majah and al-Baihaqi. 
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v UpI j\ 

If a person backbites, the fast does not break. The hadith which is attributed to 
the Prophet ((God bless him and grant him peace)) when he was passing by two 
men, one was being cupped and the other was the cupper and they were 
backbiting another person, thereupon the Prophet ((God bless him and grant him 
peace)) said, “That their fast is broken.” This means that they have lost their 
rewards for fasting. 1 

iSy y 

If one intends to break his fast, but does not do so, then he has not broken his fast 
because the person did not undertake the action. 

<3i>o <di>- y 

If smoke enters the throat unintentionally, the fast does not break for the reason 
that is was unintentional and therefore unavoidable. 

S\ i> y*j I j_p-Uai! jLp j jUp jl 

Likewise, if dust, even the dust of flour, or a fly or the taste of medicine 
accidentally enters the throat while one remembers he is fasting, then he has not 
nullified his fast. Note: one may have had medicine prior to dawn and the taste 
lingered in the mouth until long after dawn. 

<. u>- ^.^>1 y 

If one awakens in the state of sexual impurity \janaba\ (due to a sexual dream or 
sexual intercourse before dawn) the fast does not break, even if one remains in 
this state for the entire day or many days. A’ishah ((God be pleased with her)) said 
[The Apostle of Allah would be overtaken by the dawn when he was in a state of 
major ritual impurity (when he was fasting)]. 2 3 

tjo y *u <ll-} ^3 v—^ y 

If water or medicinal oil is poured in the opening of the penis, the fast remains 
sound according to Abu Hanifa and Imam Muhammad, though contrary to Abu 
Yusuf. It is as if Abu Yusuf considers that there is a passage between this opening 
and a body cavity for which reason urine emerges. Abu Hanifa understands that 
the bladder provides a barrier between them and urine is pushed out through it. 
This is something that does not belong to the category of fiqh. The answer is to be 
given by a medical expert. This is similar to cases that fall under tahqiq al-man'at 


1 Abu Dawud, Ibn Majah and ai-Baihaqi | Maraky al-Falah 372. 

2 Abu Dawud 2382. 

3 Al-Hidayah. 
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If one enters a river and water enters inside the opening of the ears, the fast does 
not break. 

If a person places a twig in his ear (or an ear bud) and withdraws wax with it and 
then re-enters the twig back into his ear again, the fast does not break according 
to the agreement of the scholars, because this wax or general dirt does not reach 
the brain. 



If nasal mucus enters the nasal passage and is sniffed back into the throat and 
swallowed on purpose, the fast remains sound. 

*jt-j J,Jp <4 yj> 1--Aj bl <LaUvJl *UJ) 

The mucus (or phlegm) of the throat must be expelled so that it does not break 
the fast according to the saying of Imam Shafi'i (God have Mercy on him), for the 
reason that a person has the ability to emit it from the mouth. 

V AjSl) 3 ftli bb jjy (aP^O U) oU (JxL M \jS) J *■ (<JLp J <jL~* jl 

(oU 4 j ijXiCj 

If one inadvertently vomits, the fast does not break even if it is a mouthful. This is 
due to the words of the Prophet ((God bless him and give him peace)) who said [If 
one had a sudden attack of vomiting while one was fasting, no atonement is 
required of him, but if he vomits intentionally he must make atonement]; 1 and 
likewise if the vomit (that came up) turns back inside unintentionally and is a 
mouthful, the fast is not broken according to the most correct view held by Imam 
Muhammad because he is not nourished by this and because it does not resemble 
the picture of one who is breaking his fast, which is to swallow in the real sense. 
However, Abu Yusuf says that the fast is void. 

j dUl jij JjI (ol£j j>-\ JU-aj :^5) *U^-i 

Intentionally vomiting less than a mouthful does not break the fast according to 
the most sound view, even if the vomit that came up goes back inside according to 
the correct view. This is the opinion held by Abu Yusuf saying that the vomit has 
not come out legally. On the other hand. Imam Muhammad held that one’s fast is 
nullified if he intentionally vomits less than a mouthful. 

0^ b J5l jl 

If a person swallows the traces of food that remain between his teeth from the pre¬ 
dawn meal, it does not break the fast provided it is less than the size of a 
chickpea. The reason it does not nullify fast is because it is judged as part of the 
saliva, and this is something of which one is unable to avoid. 


1 Abu Dawud 2374. 
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AiL- J \ < A> U J A^i £jl>- ^ A« -- JiA ^Jxa j\ 

Chewing something like sesame that comes from outside the mouth until it melts, 
does not break the fast provided the taste does not appear in the throat However, 
if one swallows a sesame that comes from outside the mouth, then his fast is 
broken according to Imam Muhammad. Note, chewing without letting anything 
enter the inside and swallowing a sesame that comes from outside the mouth hold 
two different rulings. The latter breaks the fast while the former does not. If on 
the other hand one swallows a sesame that was stuck between his teeth, then the 
fast does not break as mentioned earlier. 

*1*0*11 S;U£JI Aj £ j*oJl .1 immkt l* w*lr 

What Nullifies The Fast Requiring Expiation 1 And A Make up Day 

fr Lacl l j)a.si* jS' IjUhAl* lj>] . l t ..« Oj 

There are twenty-two things, which if performed willingly and intentionally 
without being compelled, results in the termination of the fast and requires a 
compulsory make-up day and expiation to atone for the violation. They are: 

<j Jj JL-J l >X>-\ 

Having intercourse in either of the passageways (vagina or anus) breaks the fast of 
both the doer and the receiver of the act and makes them liable for expiation and 
qada (to make up the day). This is due to the completion of offence. Note, the 
ruling is the same whether one has an orgasm or not because in this case carnal 
desire is satisfied even without it. Moreover, Imam ShafTi restricts the obligation 
of expiation for intercourse only and not for eating or drinking. 2 

A# ^ Arf L* Ajj *1 jt, 

Eating or drinking whether it is for nourishment or for a medicinal benefit (even 
if it is minimal) breaks the fast and necessitates expiation and a make-up day. 

J! 

To swallow rain water after it enters the mouth, breaks the fast and necessitates a 
make-up day and expiation. 

JIS jl j *J>\ j^JJl Jrfj 


There are several actions that if performed during the day of Ramadan, results in the 
nullification of the fast, a makeup day, and an obligatory expiation in order to atone for 
the major violation. The expiation consists of freeing a sound slave, though if one does not 
have the means to do this, then he must fast two consecutive months. And if one is unable, 
then the expiation is to feed sixty unfortunate persons twice. In the event that the 
expiation is not performed, then it remains as an unperformed obligation upon the person 
concerned. 

2 Al-Fiqh al-Islamy, Ibrahim as-Salkini 427. 
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Eating raw meat, even if it is damaged requires expiation and a make-up day. 
Though If the meat is worm infested, it does not necessitate expiation for the 
reason that there are no nutrients left in the meat of which benefit is derived. 1 

Eating the fat (or grease of meat) nullifies the fast and requires expiation and 
qada y and this is the opted view according to Imam Abi Laith. 

|WhJJI JbJUj 


Eating jerked (or cured) meat breaks the fast and necessitates the penalty of 
expiation and qada , and this has the agreement of the Hanafi scholars. 

C— o\ ^J t i daJ-l JSlj 


Eating a seed of wheat (or chewing it and then eating it), breaks the fast and 
makes one liable for expiation and a make-up day. Except if the seed is chewed 
and consequently melts away (leaving no trace in the throat), in which case, the 
fast does not break and no expiation is necessary. Indeed, because it is such a 
trivial quantity that by melting away and not appearing in the throat, it sticks to 
the teeth, which means nothing has entered the stomach. 






If one swallows a seed of wheat, sesame or something of the like, things from 
outside the mouth (meaning they were not stuck between one’s teeth and were put 
in the mouth and swallowed), the fast breaks and one is liable for expiation and a 
makeup day, and this is the preferred view by scholars. 

jlk. Mi jaUi jsi j 


Eating a beneficial type of soil (known as Armani ) nullifies the fast absolutely and 
necessitates expiation and qada. And it does not matter whether one is in the habit 
of eating it or not. Note, this type of earth is known to contain some medical 
benefit. Maraky al-Falah states that this was commonly consumed by pregnant 
women to gain some benefit and based on this benefit the expiation is necessary. 2 


Eating soil that is non-beneficial, such as dry earth \knoum as tifill nullifies the fast, 
and necessitates expiation provided one is in the habit of eating it. Though if one 
is not in the habit of eating this kind of soil, then the expiation is not 
necessitated. 3 


1 Maraky al-Falah, 376. 

2 Maraky al-Falah 376 point 4. 

3 Tifil is described as dry earth. Maraky al-Falah 377. 
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Eating a small amount of salt nullifies the fast and imposes expiation and qada\ 
and this is the opted view on the matter. Note: If the salt swallowed is a lot, the 
ruling changes in that the fast breaks, but the expiation is not imposed, because 
the tendency of man is to veer towards having a small amount of salt, not a large 
one. 1 

LAV aJLjuo jl j 

Swallowing the saliva of one’s wife or friend breaks the fast and atonement is to 
be observed through expiation. The reason being that one is not repulsed from 
the saliva of his wife or friend, though if one swallows saliva from other than his 
wife or friend, then the expiation is not required because in this case it is detested 
by the one who swallows it. 

</jLi -Xju jl *>\ j'f' iicj-LsA* J Xju a* Jlaj jl Sju i—P Juo \JL*P <15^ j 

v— sJi> yu ^ ^uu? 

If a person intentionally eats after backbiting, or (eats) after being subjected to 
cupping, or after touching his wife, or after kissing with desire, or after sleeping 
near his wife (touching and kissing her) without ejaculating, or after applying oil on 
his moustache because he believes that such acts (such as backbiting and cupping ) 
have terminated his fast, then he is liable for expiation and to make up the day. The 
exception however (which excuses the expiation) is if he is given a legal ruling by a 
scholar (who said that such acts do break the fast, such as cupping, which some of the people 
of hadith regard as a terminator of the fast; and this was his understanding ) in which case 
he is not liable for expiation because according to the offender, he believed he 
had broken the fast (after cupping and backing biting, and so went ahead and ate) based 
on the ruling given. And the other exception is if he had heard the hadith of the 
Prophet but did not understand its meaning according to the Madhhab, such as 
[The one who backbites has broken his fast], so he progressed forward and ate 
based on what he understood, not knowing the meaning given by the Madhhab, 
then in both cases the expiation is excused. Though if there was no such ruling 
issued or one did know the meaning of the hadith according to the Madhhab, the 
expiation is necessary to perform. And whatever the case may be, one is still liable 
to make up the day. In summary, if a person intentionally eats after the above mentioned 
acts, then he is liable for expiation and qada unless an Islamic scholar issued a ruling or the 
person did not know the correct meaning of a hadith he had heard according to the Madhhab . 

e^Li£Jl aJlP dLjb jf* ojj 


If however the person knows the meaning of the hadith he heard (according to the 
Madhhab) then he is liable for expiation. 


1 Maraky al-Falah 377. 
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C~*-j 1^1 j i •</! Ifcl* ^ jl J^- ^ 4 oUa*j jV J ^j3 

((f j^aJl ^1—»I <>\->- ;bi£Jl Vr- oN 1 *Jp 

Expiation (kafforah) is wajib upon a female who willingly complied to have sexual 
intercourse with her husband who was forced to have intercourse with her. 
Consider the following: an oppressive king forces a man to commit sexual 
intercourse with his wife during the day in Ramadan and whilst he is forced, she 
willingly complies without being forced. Thus, the expiation becomes necessary 
upon her due to the serious crime of compliance and facilitation. Indeed she 
actualised the crime from her side in facilitating and allowing her husband to 
perform these actions. Another scenario is, if a woman knows that the dawn time 
has arrived and yet she allows her husband to have intercourse with her willingly 
and he has no knowledge of the arrival of dawn. 

j* l*j ojU£Jl j 

Tfu Expiation And That Which Excuses It 

Abu Hurairah narrated: While we were sitting with the Prophet ((God bless him 
and grant him peace)) a man came and said ‘O Messenger of Allah! I have been 
ruined/ Allah's Messenger asked what was the matter with him. He replied, ‘I had 
sexual intercourse with my wife while I was observing fast.’ Allah’s Messenger 
asked him, “Can you free a slave?” He replied in the negative. Allah’s Messenger 
asked him, “Can you keep fast for two consecutive months?” He replied in the 
negative. The Prophet asked him, “Can you afford to feed sixty poor persons?” 
He replied in the negative. The Prophet ((God bless him and give him peace)) 
kept silent and while we were in this state, a big basket full of dates was brought 
to the Prophet. He asked “Where is the questioner?” He replied, i am here.’ The 
Prophet said (to him) “Take this (basket of dates) and give it in charity.” The man 
said, ‘Should I give it to a person poorer than I? By Allah, there is no family 
between the two mountains (Medina) who are poorer than I.’ The Prophet smiled 
until his premolar teeth became visible and then said, “Feed your family with it.” 1 

<Ay m £rr* j* J 1 J J**. • J aU 

If a person violates the rules in the day of Ramadan, then he has made himself 
liable for expiation, however, the expiation is excused if during that same day a 
female received her menstrual period or she gave birth and was in the state of 
postnatal bleeding (nifas) or during that same day the person was afflicted with an 
illness, one which allows the breaking of the fast If however a person 
intentionally makes himself ill such as jumping off a building to injure himself in 
order to escape from the expiation, then he has not succeeded because he is still 
liable. 


1 Bukhari 1936. 
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5j! j jh\]p ^ aJU «*■*; l* jf ** j*y* k>LJ Vj 

In contrast, the expiation is not excused if one is forced to travel in the same day 
(after it has already become imposed on him). And this applies even if one travels 
willingly. This is according to the evident opinion on the matter. For example, if a 
person indulges in sexual intercourse, then it becomes necessary to perform the 
expiation. If however, such a person is forcefully taken on travel in that same day 
or willingly, one remains liable. 




The Expiation 


f L -' ry. U?* ^jf Vj jtA 


j! jl *L Hfi-j frt-lP — 4 f ^Jai— j ji <• J►£ 


* L~ P 

The expiation is the freeing of a slave, be it male or female, who is physically and 
mentally sound, even if the slave is a non-believer. And if one is unable to free a 
slave, then he is to fast two consecutive months, and these two months must not 
coincide with the two Eid days or the days of Tashriq (11 th , 12th and 13 ,h of Dhul- 
Hijjah), for there must be no break between the sixty days, otherwise the 
expiation will be invalid. If one is unable (to fast for two consecutive months) then 
the expiation is to feed sixty unfortunate people who are to be treated to lunch 
and dinner at their respective time, so that they are content Note: The sixty 
people who are treated to lunch must be the same sixty people who are treated to 
dinner; or the unfortunate persons may be treated to two lunches in two days or 
two dinners for two nights, i.e. one every night; or they may be treated to dinner 
and a pre dawn meal. Note: if one unfortunate person is fed for sixty days, then it 
is valid, because it is equivalent to sixty people. 


ji jl j£ j] AA>^ 3^ /. if* sUUAi jJ& 

It is also permitted to give each poor person half a measure [sa*\ of wheat or flour, 
or one measure [sa] of dates or barley, or the value equal to the above may be 
given to each of the sixty persons. 




One expiation suffices for sexual intercourse committed on many days or for the 
act of eating on many days throughout Ramadan even though these (offences) are 
days of Ramadan of two different years. This is provided that the expiation does 
not fall between two violations (such as sexual intercourse). For example; if one 
indulges in sexual intercourse on the first day and then immediately after that 
pays the expiation, should he commit a further violation later, then a separate 
expiation will have to be given. Therefore, one expiation suffices for multiple 
violations committed over many years provided no other violation is committed 
after having paid the expiation. 
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If however, an expiation has occurred between two acts of sexual intercourse or 
two acts of eating, then one expiation will not suffice and this is the evident view 
on the matter as another expiation is required for the second violation. 


y ^ Ju~A» U 


What Nullifies The Fast Without Requiring Expiation 

The following cases do not require expiation [kajfarah] on the basis that the nature 
of the things that are eaten are such that they contain no nourishment, or they 
may contain nourishment but there is a valid reason for their consumption. 
Eating something of this nature would not impose the expiation, although the day 
must be made up. Moreover, the act which does not include the completion of 
desire concerning the genitals holds the same ruling, such as an orgasm due to 
kissing. 

Other examples include the swallowing of paper which does not require the 
expiation on the basis that originally, it contains no nourishment. Equally, if there 
is something that is inadequate of being nourishment, such as raw rice or dough 
that is unmixed with butter, then the expiation is not required, whilst one is only 
liable for the day. Therefore, the breaking of the fast is not one of nourishment or not one 
where there is completion of carnal desire regarding the genitals . Additionally , the thing eaten 
may contain nourishment, though there is a valid reason for its consumption . 

There are fiftyscvcn things that nullify the fast, but do not necessitate the expiation; 

U-b j\ j] bJ \jj\ fJUJt JS113] 

If the person fasting eats raw dee, flour, or wheat grain, the fast is nullified 
although the expiation is not necessitated. 

UJU j\ 

If a person eats a mouthful of salt, he is not liable for expiation for the reason that 
it is not one’s desire to have a mouthful of salt; hence, the circumstances are 
different. 

<151 jsju ^ y ijt j\i* bd* f 

Eating soil that contains no medical benefit and not being in the habit of eating it, 
invalidates the fast but does not require the expiation; for the reason that it serves 
no medical purpose. Though if one was in the habit of eating this non-beneftcial 
earth , the expiation becomes necessary. 

j! Lki jl i\y j\ 
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Eating the stone of a fruit, cotton or paper, breaks the fast without necessitating 
the expiation. 

Eating uncooked quince or raw quince nullifies the fast whereas the expiation is 
not imposed. Quince is a hard yellow shaped fruit which has to be cooked prior to 
eating. 

j' 


Eating a raw walnut does not impose the expiation. If on the other hand one eats 
a raw almond, then the fast breaks and the expiation is imposed. 

1 Ul y jl UbJl9» 5Lu*>- 

Swallowing a pebble, metal, or soil, nullifies the fast while no expiation is 
necessary. 


Taking an enema or pouring drops (of medicine) through the nostrils breaks the 
fast, whereas the expiation is not required. An enema is generally used when there 
is a need, thus not requiring expiation. Note; an enema is having medicine 
inserted through the anus. However, Abu Yusuf held that taking an enema and 
pouring snuff through the nostrils or throat requires expiation. 

Jp Ail>- J ^ s r -A i y>rj I j' 

The forceful pouring of something down the throat nullifies the fast, but does not 
require the expiation. And this is the most correct opinion. 

j \ Ijjo ajs! Ji j! 

To drip water or oil into the ears nullifies the fast, and this is the soundest view. 
The fast is invalid because the fluid will inevitably reach the brain through this 
action, though expiation is not required. The Prophet {(God bless him and give 
him peace)) said [The fast is broken with whatever enters]. 1 

apLo jl j*? J] j] 


Applying medicine to a wound of the stomach or head, which then penetrates a 
cavity reaching the inside of the stomach or brain, nullifies the fast though does 
not necessitate the expiation. 


j Jij I \ j j l*'* 


If rain or snow water enters the throat, and is swallowed by accident, it breaks the 
fast but does not require the expiation; and this is the most correct opinion. Note: 
there is a difference between forgetfulness and accidental. If one swallows 
forgetfully, the fast does not break. 


1 Abu Yala. Al-Zayla 4 i, vol % 2, 453-54. 
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If one accidentally breaks his fast with the water used for gargling, in that it seeps 
down one's throat, then expiation is not imposed upon him. 

If one is coerced to break his fast even if it is through sexual intercourse, the 
expiation is not imposed. 


If a female is coerced to indulge in sexual intercourse, then the expiation is not 
imposed on her. 

i>- C-JlS 4*1 O Jil-I y* ji jl Jv* U y>- OjJli! 


If a married woman or slave breaks her fast for fear of falling ill because of the 
duties she performs, then the expiation is not required of her, as the fast is ruined 
due to a valid reason. 




If water is poured into the insides of a person who is sleeping, then he is not liable 
for expiation, though the fast is void. Note; this person is not like the one who has 
forgotten. For example; the one who forgets to mention the name of Allah upon 
an animal he slaughters does not render it unlawful to eat. Though if the person is 
insane or asleep at the time, then their slaughtered animal is not lawful to eat. 
Furthermore, to drink whilst sleep-walking holds the same ruling. 1 2 

<> -Uw I x%S” j\ 


Eating on purpose after eating forgetfully does not impose the expiation even if 
one knows the hadith concerning it; and this is the soundest opinion. The reason 
the expiation is not imposed is because (eating forgetfully) has a likeness to one 
who has broken his fast and this likeness is not over even if one knows the hadith 
of the Prophet ((God bless him and give him peace)) “The one who eats and 
drinks from forgetfulness is to complete his fast.”* Furthermore, the hadith is ahad 
(or transmitted through solitary narration), it is not mutawatir or mash-kur. It is a 
hadith which does not impart affirmative knowledge on its own unless it is 
supported by extraneous or circumstantial evidence. The expiation therefore 
cannot be imposed on this basis. 3 


tjuU 






If one has sexual intercourse forgetting he is fasting, and then after remembering, 
continues to have sexual intercourse intentionally; expiation is not necessary 
upon him on the basis of what we have described above, namely that it has a 
likeness to breaking one's fast. However, the day is obligatory to make up. 


1 Maraky al-Falah 382. 

2 Bukhari 1933. 

3 Maraky al-Falah 382. 
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If a person eats after making his intention of fasting in the day (and not 
overnight), the expiation is not required as held by Imam Abu Hanifa. This was 
also the view of Imam an-Nasafi who said, “Expiation is not necessitated if one 
breaks his fast after having formed his intention in the daytime. nl Zufar on the 
other hand held that he is liable for expiation. 

JSl ollVl ^yj \jL-A 

If a person begins the day as a traveller and then intends residence and thereafter 
breaks his fast by eating, expiation is not necessary upon him even though it was 
forbidden to eat. 


If a person becomes a traveller after starting the day as a resident, and thereafter 
breaks his fast by eating (while he is a traveller), expiation is not imposed upon 
him, while he is liable for the day. In other words, if the fajr passes over a person 
who has intended to fast that day and before he becomes a traveller, then it is not 
permitted for him to break his fast that day, though if he does, then only the day 
is required to be made-up. 1 2 

jia# ")l j ^ yj> wLwl 

If a person abstains from eating with no intention of fasting and no intention of 
breaking fast, then the day is not deemed a fast, however, the expiation is not 
necessary upon this person, though he is required to make up the day because the 
intention is a requirement. 

If one eats the pre-dawn meal (sahur) or has sexual intercourse during which he 
has doubt about the rising of dawn, wherein reality it had already dawned, then 
the expiation is not imposed on such a person, though the fast breaks. 

4-iL ^-^4— Jlj 


The expiation is not imposed if a person breaks his fast believing that the sun had 
set, when it had not 


jsLfj ji iS+Ay j] 



An orgasm due to sexual intercourse with a dead woman or beast or an orgasm 
caused by nibbing the genitals between the thighs of someone or by rubbing them 
on the abdomen of someone, or due to kissing, touching, or masturbation, does 
not impose the expiation, though the fast is void. Note: we stated earlier that if 
there is no completion of pleasure by way of carnal desire through a location that 
is desired, then the expiation is not necessary, and this is the case at hand. Even if 
a person has an orgasm, it not regarded as complete for the reason that it is one 
sided. 


1 Maraky al-Falah 383. 

2 

Al-Fiqh al-lslamy, Ibrahim as-Salkini 421. 
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There Is no expiation if a person breaks a fast other than the fast of Ramadan, 
though one is liable to make up the day. 

Having sexual intercourse with a sleeping woman or while she is temporarily 
insane, does not necessitate the expiation due to the absence of offence on her 
part. 

Ja If3 j\ 

The dripping of anything (such as liquid or the like) into the vagina breaks the 
fast, but does not necessitate the expiation, and this is the most correct view as it 
has a resemblance to an enema. 

Inserting a finger which is wet with water or oil into the anus or inner part of the 
woman’s vagina, does not impose the expiation, though the fast breaks and this is 
the opted view on the matter. 

J^loJl j 1 •j* j j' 

Inserting a piece of cotton into the anus or the inside of the vagina to the extent 
that it disappears, requires qada y though no expiation; even if it was a cloth or 
something similar that disappeared. However, if the side or edge of the cotton (or 
cloth) remains outside, then it is regarded as though nothing entered. 

Ul»o iiU-. Uol jl 

’ V ^ 

Expiation is not imposed if smoke is intentionally inhaled into the throat, though 
the fast breaks. 

yMj sJl** yt jj) i* (. *j\} 3 jJ® *3* J J> j!>J J 1 

Vomiting intentionally, even if it is less than a mouthful nullifies the fast without 
obligating the performance of expiation and this is the most evident view. The 
Prophet ((God bless him and grant him peace)) said [Whomever intentionally 
vomits must make up the day]. 1 Though Imam Abu Yusuf held that in order for 
the fast to be nullified, the person must deliberately vomit a mouthful and this is 
the most correct opinion [which means, if a person intentionally vomits less than a 
mouthful, the fast remains sound according to Abu Yusuf with no expiation 
necessary because he says that a small amount of vomit is as though there was 
nothing to begin with and he used as a proof, that the small amount of vomit does 
not nullify wudu]. 

<• yjA b ytkj jfriJl *1* jlSj tf’J* b ji 


1 Abu Dawud 2374. 
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Likewise, if a person intentionally returns a mouthful of vomit back inside (the 
stomach) after it had forcefully risen , and he remembers he is fasting, then he is not 
liable for expiation while the fast is void, whereas if he had forgotten, the fast 
would remain valid, because it is like a person who eats out of forgetfulness. 

Expiation is not imposed if a person eats the food that is stuck between his teeth 
the size of a chickpea. Though the fast breaks because it is possible to avoid eating 
something this size as opposed to a sesame. 

y l—-»lj .jsl f \£y 

If a person intended to form his intention of fasting in the day, but he eats 
forgetfully before making his intention in the day, then he is not liable for 
expiation, though he is liable to make up the day. This means that a person 
absentmindedly ate during the day before observing his intention in the day. If he 
first intended and then forgetfully ate, the fast would remain valid. 

Note: in the following Arabic text, the words from Maraky alFalah have been included within 
the brackets for clarity , since there is a grammatical term that may not be identified correctly. 
This grammatical term is referred to as a “waw ataf ” Furthermore , al-Hidayah 138 and al- 
Ikhtiyar 193 , clearly maintain the same ruling. 

OjJ jkS j) ^ vA-Jl ly J p ya}\ -U jZ* Sy?j}) 4jJJ ,J j\ U 

k)jS l* £y- V OJ J tj Ob) j 4p fU yr ^ (Luui <Jj^l 

<j Ldl CJ j ol y Jaj l jlf- j\ (JaJij) (|^>- jij) «jLo) V 0 KS> jj) J * 

.(<wSh j\sj£ yj AajJsj 


If one becomes unconscious (i.e. suffers from fainting), even for the entire month 
of Ramadan, then he is given the status of that of a sleeping person and is liable 
for the missed days, except the actual day in which one fainted And if it occurred 
at night, then one is to make up for the entire period of fainting except the day 
that follows this night 1 Note; this ruling differs with respect to the insane. 

If a person suffers from insanity for part of the month, he is to make up the days. 
The basis for this is that there is no hardship in making up days which are less 
than a month as distinguished from the person who is insane for the entire 
month, and is subjected to hardship through performance. 


1 Al-Hidayah 193. 
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If one suffers from insanity for the entire period of Ramadan, he is not liable to 
make up the days even (if this person is deemed legally insane, such that) he only 
recovers at night (from his insanity) or during the day after the time for intention 
has passed, because one cannot fast at night and neither after the noontime when 
the time of intention has ended. 

In Summary 

If one faints (or is unconscious) for part of the month of Ramadan or even the entire period of 
Ramadan , he is liable to make up the days. If one is insane for part of the month he is also 
liable to make up the days, though if one suffers insanity for the entire month, he is not liable 
to make up the days. 

dL-)fl ^ 

When It Is Necessary To Refrain From Eating During The Day 

<A JLmJ »w 

1* If a person breaks his fast, it is necessary to abstain from eating for the 
remainder of the day. This person is also required to make up the day. 

j3yd\ Jbu — sjj *3* J 

2- If a woman becomes pure from her menstrual periods or postnatal bleeding 
straight after the true dawn, then she must refrain from eating for the remainder 
of the day. And she is required to make up the day at a later time. As for one in a 
state of menstrual periods or postnatal bleeding, it is forbidden for her to fast, 
because fasting whist in this state is forbidden and to imitate something forbidden 
is also forbidden, and similarly it is not necessary upon the sick or the traveller to 
abstain from food, because they have permission to eat due to their hardship. 
However, it is sunna for the one who is permitted to eat, to do so in private, not 
openly, otherwise one may be accused. 

34 / If a boy matures after true dawn or a non-believer accepts Islam after true 
dawn, they must abstain from eating for the remainder of the day. And they are 
not required to make up the day because prior to dawn, they were not subject to 
the commands of Allah regarding fasting. Whilst the persons in point one and 
point two are liable for the day. 
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What Is Disliked When Fasting and What Is Recommended 

*jL*aU Oj£j U 

Disliked Actions When Fasting 
*LJ#1 

There are seven things that are disliked when fasting .. 

1- To taste something with no reason is disliked. If a woman has a harsh husband 
who will rebuke her for an increase of salt in the food, then she may taste it. If 
however he will not, then it is not permitted. Note; the meaning here, is to taste 
without allowing anything to enter the insides. 

2- Chewing something without a reason is disliked. It is however permitted if 
there is a need for it, such as chewing a small child's food when feeding. However, 
this is provided nothing reaches the inside of the body with the saliva. Equally, 
chewing on gum is disliked unless there is a reason. The reason for this dislike is 
based on the notion that other people who see this will accuse the person of 
breaking fast and it is not lawful for a person to assume a position where he will 
be accused. The Prophet ((God bless him and grant him peace)) said [He who 
believes in Allah and the last day, should not stand in the position of blame]. This 
is the case even if one has a reason. If, on the other hand something of it should 
enter the body with the saliva, the fast is deemed void. 

j jl Jl ^ (etc* lilj iliJl j 

34 / Kissing and caressing while fasting is disliked if one is not sure of himself 
about having an orgasm or sexual intercourse as a result of such acts, and this is 
the evident view on the matter. If however, one is in control and sure that these 
things will not result in an orgasm or intercourse, then it is permitted. If someone 
would kiss or caress another with lust and an emission results, the fast will break. 

J pill j 

5- Gathering the saliva in the mouth and then swallowing it, is disliked. 

dlls' AAa J xj <t\ UJ 

6- 7- It is disliked to perform any act which is believed to weaken one from fasting, 
such as cupping, acupuncture and blood-letting. 
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v t* 

Hto A Not Disliked When Fasting 
j*JLaU 0V P-L-il i*Jj 

There are nine things that are not disliked when fasting; 

I £.;^Lll j <UJl 

Kissing and caressing is not disliked provided one is sure (and in control of 
himself) that it will not lead to an orgasm or intercourse. A’ishah ((God be pleased 
with her)) reported that the Prophet ((God bless him and give him peace)) would 
kiss and caress his wives while fasting, and he had more power to control his 
desires than any of you. 1 If one discharges through kissing or touching, one must 
make up that day, but is not liable for expiation. 2 

^jl^\ jASj 

Rubbing oil or lotion onto the moustache is not disliked during the fast. 

The application of kohl (eyeliner) is not disliked, because there is no direct link 
between the eyes and the brain. The Prophet ((God bless him and give him 
peace)) applied kohl whilst fasting. 3 4 

Cupping (or acupuncture) is not disliked, provided that one believes he will not 
tire from such a thing. 

Blood-letting is not disliked if one believes he will not tire from it. Blood donating 
is also of this category as this could have a synergistic incapacitating effect. 

j\ \±J o\S jij <]jlJjjlfJ! /\ %*Jtj 

There is no dislike to use the siwak at the end of the day; rather, it is sunna just 
like it is at the beginning of the day, even if the siwak is moist or wet with water. 
The Prophet would use the siwak at the beginning of the day and at the end while 
fasting/ And the Prophet ((God bless him and grant him peace)) also said [The 
siwak is sunna, so perform siwak any time you wish). 5 Imam ShafPi on the other 
hand said that it is disliked in the evening as it does away with the blessed effects, 
which is the smell of the mouth which resembles the blood of the martyr. 6 


1 Bukhari 1927, Muslim 1106. 

2 Al-Hidayah 319. 

3 Ibn Majah 1678. 

4 Abu Dawud, Tirmidhi, Al-Zayla’i, vol 2,460. 

*** Mentioned by Imam Suyuty in Jami as-Saga’ir 2/550. 

6 Al-Hidayah. 
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Aj yi v-AA. ll )'j t ijL—4 * y** 9 S j 

Rinsing the mouth or nostrils for other than wudu is not disliked and neither is 
taking a bath, or dressing in wet cloths to cool down; and the fatwa issued is in 
accordance with this view. These practices are not disliked according to Abu 
Yusuf, whilst Abu Hanifa held that they are disliked. However, it is the view of 
Abu Yusuf which is more widely held on the matter because Abu Dawud 
transmitted that the Prophet ((God bless him and grant him peace)) poured water 
upon his head while fasting due to thirst or heat. 1 And Ibn Umar would wet his 
clothes and wrap himself in them while fasting. 2 

That Which Is Recommended When Fasting 

aJ uj wj 

There are three things that are recommended for the one observing fast 

1- The pre-dawn meal (sahur) is recommended; The Prophet ((God bless him and 
grant him peace)) said [Observe sahur, for verily there is blessing in the sahur]. 1 4 

2- To delay the pre-dawn meal to shortly before dawn is recommended. The 
Prophet ((God bless him and grant him peace)) said [Three things are from the 
qualities of the Messengers: To break the fast immediately (upon sunset), to delay 
sahur and to place the right hand over the left hand in prayer]. 1 Note; there are 
some people who do not observe the pre-dawn meal, or who observe it too early. 
According to moderation, this is not endorsed. The Prophet and his Companions 
observed the pre-dawn meal to acquire strength for fasting the day and would 
delay the pre-dawn meal to the extent that the time between observing the meal 
and dawn was equal to the time one could recite fifty verses. 5 

fs* f y. J 

3- To be haste in breaking the fast on a day where there is no obstruction or 
clouds in the sky is recommended in accordance with the above hadith. 


1 Abu Dawud 2359. 

2 Mentioned by Bukhari. 

3 Bukhari 1923. 

4 Al-Haythami 2/105, Tabarani, Maraky al-Falah 389. 

5 Bukhari 575. 
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Fortuitous Circumstances 
J J 4 ^ 1 J 

The III, The Pregnant And The Breast-Feeding. 

The circumstances which are deemed legal and for which no sin is awarded for 
the breaking of fast are eight: illness, travel, coercion, pregnancy, breast-feeding, 
hunger, thirst and old age. In each of the cases, one is permitted to break or leave 
the days of fasting at hand and make up the days later when one is able. For 
example: an old and frail man who suffers from an illness is allowed to leave the 
fast and pay a fee (fidya). If this person regains strength for fasting, he must make 
up the days that he missed. Similarly, Ramadan may be missed in the following 
scenarios. 

p p\a u jl jli <oLj \* 'a\\ 


It is permissible to break one’s fast, for one who is ill and fears (with good reason) 
aggravation in his illness or a delay in his recovery. 

j ^1 L—j Ia«l3 j ^ oLaaj ojL** 

A pregnant or nursing woman is permitted to leave the fast if she fears a loss of 
mind, death, or illness upon herself or child (regardless if the child is her own or a 
child she nurses). If the fear is present, she is to delay the fast to a later date. The 
Prophet ((God bless him and grant him peace)) said [Allah has remitted half the 
prayer to a traveller, and fasting to the traveller, the woman who is suckling an 
infant and the woman who is pregnant]. 1 

JjkP jiU- pi~.4 4 Jl S U 

The fear which is considered genuine allowing one to break his/her fast is that 
which is based upon one’s predominant belief through past experience or on the 
information from an Islamic physician who is skilful and upright. 

It is permitted to break the fast if one suffers unbearable thirst or hunger in which 
he fears his demise or that he may lose his mind or senses. 


1 Abu Dawud 2402. 
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j L-i! 

The Traveller 

i iiiJl j {jS yjeuu <2ij i*U- jl j tyau ^ jl <* 1 jixaJl ^il—*JJj 

<P^>JJ <ii !^4 »^ia* J*^uS/li J&A* j\ 1jpl£ 

The traveller is legally permitted to break his fast However, to fast is better 
provided it will not harm him and provided that most of his companions 
accompanying him are also fasting and that each person is funding his own 
expenses separately, though if they are sharing the expenses of the travel or are 
not fasting, then it is better to break the fast and be in accordance with the group. 
In any case, the traveller is permitted to break his fast opting instead to make up 
the day at a more convenient time. Allah says [If anyone is ill or on a journey, the 
prescribed number should be made up from later days]. 1 

<Jif' VUj 4jiajl ISI jjJbdJ twJ-* U 

What Is And Is Not Required Of A Person Who Breaks Fast Due To An Excuse 

f ' iX * Jr* C/* J* ^j 

If a person dies before his excuse ends such as illness and travel, he is not 
required to make a will instructing his heirs, to redeem the days he lost. The 
reason is due to his excuse which remains. For example, a sick person who dies 
before regaining sound health is under no obligation to make a will for the days 
he lost because his excuse remains. Note; a missed fast is redeemed by paying the 
fidya (fee). 

(^l*^ j-XiL i jJuj ujj) 4JL<4* b* (o-XaJI l jS u)])^ 

And if one finds other days in which he can make up the missed days, then he 
must do so (when he regains sound health or after becoming a resident). If 
however, he does not make up the days, then he is required to leave a will 
instructing his heirs to redeem the days he was healthy for or the days he was a 
resident for (that is, the days he was able to make up but did not). Consider the 
following: Person ‘X* fell ill for 15 days of Ramadan. Thereafter, he recovered for 
ten days and then died. Prior to death, this person must make a will instructing 
his family to make up only ten days of fasting for him because he was only fit and 
able for ten days and they are the days that he is responsible for. The other five 
days are not required because, a) he did not find other days in which he could 
make up the lost ones; and b) because he had only recovered for ten days. Hence, 
one is responsible for the days he had the ability to fast but did not. In the event 

Quran 2:184. 
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that one dies and was not in an able position to make up days, then he is not 
responsible. Note: If the deceased left no instructions for the fidya (fee) to be 
taken from a third of his estate, then it is not necessary that the fidya be given on 
his behalf. If however, someone wishes to volunteer, then it is accepted. The fidya 
is half a measure [j» 1 2 3 4 ] of wheat, or its value for each day of fasting. 

It is not a stipulation to make up the fasts of Ramadan successively, i.e. one day 
straight after the other, joining all the days together. However, it is permitted to 
do so. It is also permitted to make up the missed fasts intermittently from time to 
time. In saying this, it is recommended that the fasts be made up successively and 
not be delayed more than they have to; in order to make haste in pious actions. 

Note: the types of fasting are eleven. Eight are mentioned in the Quran, four of 
which are to be done successively and four which are permitted to be done 
intermittently; and then there are three types which are established through the 
sunna. As for the four that are to be performed successively, they are: 1) the 
performance of the current Ramadan at hand as Allah said [Whoever witnesses 
the month is to fast]. 1 2) For the expiation of dhihar as Allah said [Anyone who 
cannot find the means must fast for two consecutive months]. 2 3) Killing someone 
accidentally as Allah said [Anyone who cannot find the means is to fast for two 
consecutive months]. 3 4) For an oath as Allah says [Anyone without the means to 
do so should fast three days. That is the expiation for breaking oaths when you 
have sworn them]. 4 Indeed, it is stipulated that such fasts be done successively. 

As for the types that are permitted intermittently, they include: 1) the make-up 
[qada\ of Ramadan as Allah says [But if any of you are ill or on a journey, should 
fast a number of other days]. 5 * 2) The fidya of shaving for the muhrim as Allah says 
[If any of you are ill or have a head injury, the expiation is fasting, or sadaqa, or 
sacrifice]. 0 3) The fidya for tumatiu ‘ as Allah says: [Anyone who comes out of ihram 
between umrah and hajj should make whatever sacrifice is feasible. For anyone 
who cannot, there are three days fast on hajj and seven on your return, that is ten 
in all]. 7 4) The recompense for hunting in the state of ihram as Allah says [...or 
expiation by feeding the poor or fasting proportionate to that, so that he may taste 
the evil consequences of what he did]. 8 


1 Quran 2:185. 

2 Quran 58:4. 

3 Quran 4:92. 

4 Quran 5:89. 

J Quran 2:184. 

0 Quran 2:196. 

' Quran 2:196. 

8 Quran 5:95. 
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As for the three types established through the sunna and in which one has an 
option of performing intermittently, are as follows: 1) the expiation fasting 
[kaffarah] for intentionally breaking one’s fast in Ramadan. 2) Optional fasting and 
3) the vowed fast, i.e. one promised to perform a particular day. The same is 
maintained in Badai* as-Sana i* as well in Tuhfaitd Fuqaha .' 

4 J) Vj frLjiiJl jL Jxaj 

If another Ramadan comes along, yet one has not fasted the previous Ramadan, 
then one is to perform the current one and thereafter make up the unperformed 
Ramadan. And there is no fidya (penalty fee) for delaying these missed fasts up to 
the current Ramadan. Although, according to the ShafVi Madhhab, there is. 

(jUJI 

The Elderly 

J> ^jA ^y_ 1^*jij J <L>U j J jl* Jj£j 

It is permitted for a frail old person (male and female) to break their fast They 
must however pay the fidya for every day missed. The fidya (or fie) is half a 
measure of wheat (which equals 1.6 kg) t or the equivalent in cash. Note: the frail old 
person is called the shaikh fani in Arabic for the reason that he is close to death. 
And the ajuz faniah is in reference to an elderly female. 

j-ii 

One Who Vowed To Fast His Entire Life And Weakened As A Result 

j AA l mm ,t 4j j—* J ^ ~ “ KS- 4 JjSfl £jdi {j*& 

If a person vowed to fast his entire life and as a result becomes weak and feeble 
because of his working efforts to provide for himself and family, then he is to 
break his fast and pay the fidya. If however, he is unable to pay the fidya due to 
financial difficulty, then he is to seek forgiveness from Allah and rescind his vow; 
(i.e. one is to seek pardon for his shortcoming). 


Bada-i* as-Sana-i 4 2/210 jTuhfatul Fuqaha 2/341 jMaraky al Falah 392). 
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When The Payment Of The Fidya (Penally Fee) Is Not Valid 

As there is expiation to atone for violations of fasting, there also exists expiation 
for other violations. Such expiations become imposed for issues like breaking 
one’s oath and murder. The expiation (kaffarah) of a broken oath is, i) to free a 
sound Muslim slave, 2) to feed ten poor people, 3) to provide clothing for ten such 
persons. If one is unable to do any of the above, one must fast for three days. 


jyfz ^ ^ jli j&i b p-li ^ S C~*>- j jJ j 

o jS> vj Jj* liA jSf <J JLftJl <J 


If the expiation of a broken oath or murder is required of a person, and he does 
not have the financial means to carry out the expiation of freeing a slave or to 
feed or clothe unfortunate persons, then he is required to fast. Though if this person 
is old and feeble and therefore unable to fast or he does not fast when he has the 
ability to do so until he becomes old and enfeebled, then in both cases, it is not 
permitted to pay the fidya. The same applies to the expiation [kaffarah] of fasting. 
In addition, one cannot undertake the atonement of fasting unless he is unable to 
expiate with payment. 1 


The Permissibility Of Breaking Voluntary Fast With Or Without A Reason 


<Ajj jjs* ^ jjh £j 

It is permitted for a person who is performing a voluntary fast to break it with no 
reason, according to the opinion of Abu Yusuf. A’ishah ((God be pleased with 
her)) said: The Apostle of Allah ((God bless him and give him peace)) came to me 
one day and said [Is there anything with you (to eat)?] I said, “No.” Thereupon, he 
said [I shall then be fasting]. Then he came another day and we said, “Messenger 
of Allah, hays (a type of food) has been offered to us as a gift.” Thereupon he said 
“Show that to me.” He then said, “I had been fasting since morning,” then he ate. 2 
It is vital to point out, that if one breaks a voluntary fast, it becomes necessary to 
make it up as an act of devotion. 

Entertaining is regarded as a reason (for breaking a voluntary fast) according to 
the most evident view, for both the guest and the host, and for them is the glad 
tidings of this great benefit in that the Prophet ((God bless him and give him 
peace)) said [Whomever breaks his fast for the right of his brother, the rewards of 


1 Maraky al-Falah 393. 

2 Muslim 1134. 
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fasting a thousand days are written for him and upon making up the day, the 
rewards of (another) thousand days of fasting are added to (his) account)). This 
hadith has been specifically indicated to by the author of Nur al-ldah. This means 
a guest may break his voluntary fast to entertain his host, and the host may break 
his voluntary fast to entertain his guest. And Allah knows best. 

^ j yi : i—j Ip yk£j> bl Vj a«Ap Jb- ^jp Jktih bjj 

j U»Lii 

If a person breaks a voluntary fast in any situation (whether there is a reason or 
not), he is required to make up the day, except if he begins to fast during one of 
the five following days, they being the two days of Eid and the days of Tashriq, 
for verily there is no requirement to make up the days if one breaks his fast 
during these days (as we have been prevented from fasting on these days) and this 
is the most evident view on the matter as held by Abu Hanifa, for it is not 
permitted to complete the fast upon these days, on the basis that he has engaged 
in something prohibited. Thus, he is ordered to break his fast and attend to 
entertaining his guest during these days of celebration and Allah knows best. 

j ^j-* *j j}\ U k-jU 

Fulfilling One's Promise Such As Fasting. Prayers and Other. 




When Is One Required To Fulfil His Promise 

!>J J* A-i b 1 *li y)\ <A’Ji jJu b) 

If a person vows to perform good deeds, then he must fulfil what he promised, 
provided three conditions are met Allah Almighty said ((let them fulfil their 
vows)), 1 and the Prophet ((God bless him and grant him peace)) said [Whomever 
vowed to obey Allah, then he should obey Allah and whomever vowed to disobey 
Allah, should not disobey Him]. 2 

J A~>- JA Oj£j jl 

1-The act (one promises) is to be from a category which is wqjib, such as fasting, 
prayer, and hajj. This means that a person can make a vow to observe fast and 
prayer since prayer and fasting (in essence) originate from a wajib category. 


1 Hajj 29. 

2 Bukhari 6696. 
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2- The primary actual act itself must be specifically intended by the person, not the 
pre-requisite of the act; for example, one cannot promise to make wudu because it 
is the pre-requisite to prayer. And wudu is not the primary thing that is intended, 
but we do so in order to pray. Hence, one cannot intend a thing that is linked to 
the act; rather, he must intend the act. It is the primary act itself which one must 
vow, such as prayer, fasting, charity etc. 

1*^1 j ^ j 

3- The act that one promises must not already be required of a person, for 
example, one cannot promise to pray the noon prayer (dhuhr) because it is 
already compulsory to perform. Hence, one cannot promise to perform an act that 
he must already perform, but rather it is an additional act. 




One is therefore not required to perform wudu if he promises to do so because it 
is not the primary act; rather, it is the precondition for prayer and other acts of 
worship. 


Likewise, a person is not required to perform the recital prostration if he vows to 
do so because it is already necessary to respond to the prostration verse if one 
hears or recites it. 

One is not required to visit the ill if he promises to do so (because it does not 
originate from a wajib category as mentioned in point 1 above. Though Abu 
Hanifa disagreed saying; that If one intends to visit his ill brother today, then his 
vow is valid and if one promised to visit his friend, he is not required to fulfil this, 
because the visiting of the ill is a worship and he mentioned the saying of the 
Prophet ((God bless him and give him peace)) [The one who visits the sick is as 
though he is in the fruit garden of paradise until he returns]. 1 

jXj ol>l j}\ V j 

Promising to do acts of worship which are already required is not valid because 
they are already imposed on the person by law. 

One’s vow is valid if he promises to free a slave for the reason that it is 
compulsory to do so in the event of kaffarah (expiation) where one is required to 
free a slave. 


1 Muslim 2568. 
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If a person vows to perform religious retreat (Ttikafi then the vow is valid in thai 
one may perform it as a promised act since it originates from a wajib category. 

Vowing to perform a voluntary prayer or fast is valid and after one has promised 
them, they become necessary to perform, and equally sadaqah (chanty) is alsc 
included in this category. 

* li jil ojj JL>-j j JpyJLi UJU 4 UiJa* 1 j Jli j Jl» 

If a person vows a general (unspecified) promise, such as saying, M I swear by Allah 
that upon me is a two rak ( ah prayer,” then he is required to fulfil this vow. If on 
the other hand one attaches a condition to a promise, such as, “If Allah grants me 
a child, 1 shall feed ten people,” then he is also required to fulfil the vow if the 
condition or event occurs such as a child. Hence, vowing to fast an unspecified 
day or a vow that is subject to a condition are necessary to fulfil. 

The Ruling Of One Who Vowed To Fast The Two Days Of Eid 

J w ^j -J9 jAj £w ?j 

Promising to fast both the days of Eid as well as the days of Tashriq is valid, and 
this is the opted view on the matter, though it is necessary to break the fast during 
these days mentioned and make up the days later, as Abu Hurairah reported that 
the Prophet ((God bless him and grant him peace)) prohibited fasting two days, 
Eid al-Fitr and Eid al-Adha. 1 

jjl j 

If however one keeps fast on these days (of Eid and Tashriq due to their vow) it is 
valid, though it is unlawful. 

[aj t jJlJI ^ <3 V 

That Which Is Disregarded In A Vow And That Which Is Binding 

Factors that are not binding (and disregarded) as being part of a vow are the 
specification of the time, place, as well as the specification of dirhams or a specific 
poor person. For example, if one vows to donate a particular dirham or to feed a 
particular poor person, one is not obliged to donate that particular dirham or feed 
that particular poor person since these specifications in a promise are not binding, 
though the act itself must still be carried out. The rationale being that it is the 
pious action that brings one closer to Allah which is the aim, it is not the time, 
place or person, and for this reason, the time, place or person are disregarded in 
the vow. 


1 Muslim 1137. 
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If one promises to fast the month of Sha'ban and instead fasts the month of 
Rajab, it is valid for the reason that the promise to fast is the objective. The actual 
month is not required to have arrived, and because one did not wait for the 
month to arrive, he has benefited in the rewards, which may have been missed in 
the event of death or other reasons. 




If a person promises to perform two rak < ahs in Makkah and instead prays them in 
another city, it is valid and permitted, because the pious act is achieved, not the 
place where it was carried out. 

<J pAj* j* JjUodl j 

Promising to give sadaqah with a specific dirham, but instead donating a different 
dirham is valid due to the pious act, and because specifying a particular dirham or 
money is not considered as being part of the vow. 

j j+d • jJud\ -bjj wi^aJlj 

If a person promises to feed or assist a poor person named Umar and instead 
opted with Zaid, the vow and pious act is valid, because the meaning of a pious 
act involving sadaqah is to satisfy the need of the poor; and this is the intended 
meaning without considering the time, place or person. However, this is contrary 
to Imam Zufar who said, “One should specify these factors. ” 

d* a yrj J?* djo U V J» jJJ jJLJt jl* OJ j 

If one makes his vow conditional, such as saying, “I swear by Allah if I regain 
sound health, I will give sadaqah,” which means the promise of giving sadaqah is 
based upon a condition, then its performance before the arrival of the condition 
does not suffice, since the vow is linked with the condition. 
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Ftikaf« Religious Retreat » 1 
The Definition Of Vtikaf 

4^ 1 oiJ laxJL o ^Uj j CJj :^I) C^j oliVi yh *Juyu 

Its definition is to remain with the intention (of seclusion) in a masjid where the 
five daily prayers are performed in congregation. Ali and Hudhayfa ((God be 
pleased with them)) said [There is no religious retreat (Ftikaf) except in a 
congregational mosque]. 2 

ol jLa 13 <*(^4-1V f UJ V J Vi 

It is not valid in a masjid where the five daily prayers are not performed in 
congregation, and this is the opted opinion on the matter. 

<-* SV-aU yhj J 

IHxknf for a female is the masjid of her home, which is a place she has designated 
for prayer in her home (the place where she customarily performs her prayers). 


1 Linguistically, Ftikaf means to seclude oneself and remain; such as to say, “This person 
, akafa upon the Quran;” meaning that he remained in the state of reciting Quran. And 
Ftikaf has been a practice in the masjids from the laws prior to Islam, though Islam 
affirmed and established it. And the proof that Ftikaf was practiced in the laws before 
Islam is the statement of Allah in the Quran “We covenanted with Abraham and Ismail 
that they should sanctify My house for those who compass it round or use it as a retreat, or 
bow or prostrate themselves [therein in prayer].” (Al-Baqarah 125). And another proof that 
Islam sanctioned Ftikaf is the establishment of the Prophet ((God bless him and grant him 
peace)) whom would retreat the last ten days of Ramadan, until he died and it has been 
established that the wives of the Prophet ((God bless him and give him peace)) observed 
Ftikaf after him. 

2 Tabarani 9/302. The hadith is deemed mawquf 
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The Types OfTtikaf 

There are three types of Ttikaf; 
jjidl J 

1- Necessary type (wajib) - this type of Ttikaf is that which one vows to do; such as 
promising, “I swear by Allah, I shall observe Ttikaf 1 or “If Allah cures the illness 
of such and such, I shall observe rtikaf." Fasting is conditional when observing 
this type of Ttikaf To spend less than one day in this type of Ttikaf is not 
permitted. 

OLjlAj'jA J9 JSjA aAj6 

2> The second is surma muakkada (an emphasized sunna) in the last ten days of 
Ramadan. This type of Ttikaf is sunna kifaya, meaning that it is a communal 
sunna. 

3- The third type is that which is recommended any other time of the year apart 
from the above two types. 

Jail jj-LJlI J ?jS ^ Jl j 

Fasting is a condition only for the vowed Ttikaf, (which is the wajib type 
mentioned above, not the voluntary type). Note, there is no vowed Ttikaf unless one 
orally expresses it, because it is linked with the tongue, though this is not the case 
with the intention because the place for that is the heart. The Prophet ((God bless 
him and give him peace)) said [There is no Ttikaf without a fast]. 1 This means that 
fasting is conditional for the wajib form of Ttikaf on the basis of unanimous 
narration. 

LiU jlS' <. 5ju : <Lit j 

Tie shortest period for the recommended Ttikaf is any duration of time according 
to Imam Muhammad. This is established by remaining for a moment with the 
iUention of Titkaf even if one does this while walking through the masjid, and the 
fatwa given is in accordance with this view. Though according to Abu Hanifa, the 
slortest period for making Ttikaf is one day. According to Imam Abu Yusuf, it is 
ike greater part of the day. 


i 


Darqutani and al-Baihaqi. 
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When Is It Permissible To Exit The Masjid In Vtikaf? 

^tk £-1 y\j 4 f J^Jl5 j\ 4a*»A- 15 A*P Vj <C* 

<1>1 j yh <■ U ^ 

A person in Vtikaf is not to leave the masjid except for a legal need such as the 
Friday prayer or to answer the call of nature, such as urinating, or because of 
necessity, such as the collapse of the masjid. In addition, one may leave if he is 
coerced by an oppressor or because his family members have been separated and 
he is required to attend to them. 

cpL* y o *s> yjt\£W y <pb> j\ ^Jp o> y-j 


If one fears for himself or his goods from a rebel, then he is permitted to leave 
and enter another masjid immediately after leaving the first one; and one must not 
engage in anything except in the travel to the other masjid. 

j j jp *^K* apL** £y 

If one exits the masjid for any duration of time without a valid reason, the wajib 
form of I’tikafbecomes invalid and other types of Vtikaf such as the voluntary type 
is deemed over (that is, it has come to an end due to leaving the masjid). 

^ aJLp A>-1^ li | ^jl oJj&J <*JJJ Aj w-iSsinil . 151 J 

The person performing Vtikaf is permitted to eat, drink, sleep and to form a 
contract for the purpose of trade for himself or family, a contract which he or his 
family are in need of; this is to be performed only within the masjid This is owing 
to the fact that if one leaves the masjid for this reason it would spoil the retreat. It 
is therefore permitted with dislike. 

Al-Hidayah states that eating, drinking and sleeping are to take place at the 
location of the Vtikaf The basis for this is that there was no place of abode for the 
Prophet ((God bless him and grant him peace)) except the masjid. Further, it is 
possible to meet these needs in the masjid, and there is no necessity of coming out 
for them. 1 


1 Ai-Hidayah 343. 
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That Which Is Disliked In Religious Retreat (Ttikaf) 


4-i £jil jUo»“] • 

It is disliked to bring items of trade to the masjid for the purpose of trade, for one 
should not turn the masjid into a marketplace. 

SjUdJ jlS” l* JL5p « J)j 


It is disliked to form a contract for the purposes of trade even though it is 
permitted, as one has devoted himself to Allah and should not engage in the 
matters of the world. 

(oJUcp! oj .^1' # jSj 

It is disliked to maintain complete silence if one believes it is an act that will bring 
him closer to Allah, though if a person is silent because he has nothing to say, it is 
not disliked. Muslims are prevented from remaining silent as an act of worship for 
the reason that it was, and is the observance of the Christians and the Jews. Abu 
Hurairah narrated from the Prophet ((God bless him and grant him peace)) that 
the Prophet prohibited continuous fast and the silent fast]. 1 If one observes silence 
without believing it to be a pious act, but rather held his tongue from speaking 
things of no benefit, then there is no harm. In addition, it is commendable to 
recite Quran, to remember Allah through invocations, hadith, knowledge, 
learning and the biography of the Prophet ((God bless him and grant him peace)), 
or the biographies of the heroes of Islam and the books of religion. One is to 
engage in beneficial discussion and learning. 

v—I Jls-j 4«—4^1x11 Jp* 

What Is Unlawful In TtikafAnd Its Nullification 

It is forbidden to indulge in sexual intercourse or to kiss and fondle. Allah said 
[Do not associate with your wives while you are in retreat in the masjid]. 2 

Ttikaf is nullified if one indulges in sexual intercourse or has an orgasm as a result 
of kissing and fondling, and it does not matter if one indulges in these actions on 
purpose or forgetfully, or whether he was keen to comply or under duress or 
whether it was in the day or night. If an orgasm results, the retreat is nullified. 


1 Abu Hanifa’s Musnad 1/192. 

2 Al-Baqarah 187. 
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f\j\ y- JLUl 4l*^J J 

If a person vows to observe Ftikaf for a certain number of days, then he must 
observe I’tikaf during the nights of those days as well. 

-h Jwj ^1 t 4 ajIh* jJCj 41* jj j 

A person who vows Ftikaf for a certain number of nights must also observe the 
days consecutively even if a consecutive order is not stipulated when vowing. And 
this is the most evident view on the matter. The basis for this is that Ftikaf is built 
upon a consecutive order in that it continues through the night and day, though 
this is contrary to a fast which is built upon separation in that the nights are not 
acceptable for the fast. Thus, fasts are obligatory with separation even if the person 
expressly stipulates a consecutive order. 1 

A person who vows two days in retreat must also remain for two nights. The reason 
that the nights become binding with the days is because this person intended a 
dual form which is a combination of both day and night in meaning. One is 
therefore bound by the ruling as a precaution. One must therefore enter the 
masjid a little time before the sun sets on the basis that the night precedes the day 
and remain for two nights and two days. 2 

JUJI Oj> 4ji 

If a person forms an intention specifically for the days without the nights, it is 
valid because it is directed towards the actual object. 3 


If one vows Ftikaf for a month (whether it is specified or not) and he intends the 
days only or intends the nights only , then this intention cannot come into effect 
unless he expresses what he wishes to rule out and exclude in his intention, such as 
the saying, “One month in the day excluding the nights.” 


1 Maraky al-Falah 404. 

2 Maraky al-Falah 404. 

3 Maraky al-Falah 404. 
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4iJ y* j wJI&pNI a-p j 

The Legality Of Vtikaf Its Status And Wisdom 
fcjl j w*b£Jl jLa 3 

Religious retreat \Vtikaf\ is legal and permissible through Quranic text and the 
Prophet’s sunna. Allah states in the Quran [Do not associate with your wives 
while you are in I’tikaf (retreat) in the masjid]. 1 As for the sunna, A’ishah narrated 
that the Prophet ((God bless him and give him peace)) would perform I’tikaf in 
the last ten days of Ramadan when he arrived at Madina until Allah took his 
soul). 2 Imam al-Zuhri said; 7 am amazed at the people in how they left Vtikaf, whilst the 
Prophet ((God bless him and grant him peace)) would perform this action. They leave it whilst 
the Prophet did not , until he passed. n 

^^4 O* w JlcpVl wi J±\ ja 

Religious retreat is from the most honourable of actions, provided it is performed 
with sincerity to Allah, for the reason that this person in Vtikaf is waiting for the 
group prayer in the masjid and is therefore like one who is constantly engaged in 
prayer. The Prophet ((God bless him and grant him peace)) said [The slave (of 
Allah) does not cease prayer so long as he is in the masjid waiting for the prayer]. 3 

dl t fr-JL-Jj LijJl jy\ ^jA W-JUJI ^yu 4-* jt i {jAj 

From the benefits and merits of Vtikaf is the heart being separated from the 
matters of this world while submitting to the Master and Owner of all that exists. 


Another merit is a person’s remaining in actions of worship in the house of Allah 
as in accordance with the hadith of the Prophet ((God bless him and give peace)) 
who said that Allah said [I am to my servant as he expects of Me. I am with him 
when he remembers Me. If he remembers Me in his heart, I remember him in 
Myself. And if he remembers Me in an assembly, I mention him in an assembly 
better than his. And if he draws nearer to Me a hand- span, I draw nearer to him 
an arm’s length. And if he draws nearer to Me an arm’s length, I draw nearer to 
him a fathoms length and if he comes to Me walking, I rush to him at great 
speed). 4 


1 Al-Baqarah 187. 

2 Bukhari 2026, Muslim 1171. 

a 

Bukhari, the Book of Wudu; Maraky alFalah 405. 
4 Bukhari. 
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a : « a> %j j 

In addition to the benefits is; one is fortified (safeguarded) with His strong hold. 

^ waSc*llj <. <b^LA- <+ Sic* s—i-* *■ *-*&*ll ,j£* • *lhp Jb j 
.^Laa J jyj JAaj s—- ^ I o.y> J J**i 

4 Ata ibn Abi Rabah stated the following: the example of a person in Ftikaf is like 
the person who stands and waits on a great door (of a king, great minister or an 
imam) because of a need he has. Equally, the person in Ftikaf utters, *1 will not 
leave and depart from the 'door' of my Maker until He has forgiven me my sins, which are the 
reasons for the distance between me and Him and the descending of calamities upon me. ” ‘ Ata 
ibn Abi Rabah was a tabi% a student of Ibn Abbas ((God be pleased with him)) 
and one of the teachers of Imam Abu Hanifa. Abu Hanifa said of him [I did not 
see anyone greater in jurisprudence than Hammad and that there was no one 
whom had gathered the entirety of knowledge more than ‘Ata Ibn Abi Rabah]. 
Most of the narrations of Abu Hanifa were from ‘Ata whom heard it from Ibn 
Abbas and Ibn Umar, Abu Hurairah, Abu Sa‘id, Jabir and A’ishah. He died in 
115 Hijrah and he was eighty years of age]. 


liM ^»j U-U^f ( Jp 4)1 4i! UlJt* N j) bj Ufa* ^JJl <I> j 

jlj j UaU>* jl jJL-* yA nJl>w- <ul JUj ^ 
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vjulb 

\)A-kll JUC. (jjUll ^ a 


The following « Hibatul Fattah » is a completion of the book Nur 
al-Idah by Muhammad Muhyi al-Din Abdul Hamid 
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The Chapter Of Zakat 

The Meaning Of Zakat 
Jp SlS^Jl jilaJ 

Literally , zakat to too meanings , 

( If- J <i-U0 p-il^»t „!>- ) ; JUJ <1 fi AZaj 40jl^JaJl 

1- The first is purity, such as the saying of Allah [Take from their wealth so that 
you might purify and sanctify them]. 1 

• *>'3 j y ^ ^3 • ^ j * 5 ^k^' Ur^ j 

2- The second meaning is extra and growth, such as when a person says (the 
plants have grown) intending the meaning, that they have increased. 

V j jf — * jJut y Ip ifA-* Jilt ^jA * j>- ,J SlS'jJi j 

Zakat according to the Sacred Law is; the ownership of a certain amount of 
wealth that has been prescribed by the law for a poor Muslim who is not a 
Hashimy and neither a slave of a Hashimy. Note; ownership (or possession) 
means exclusive control over it and the right to undertake transactions with it. 


Its Ruling And Upon Whom Is It Obligatory 

UJb Oj>*> 4^JL~* Oj£j oi I h J v JA JS Jp stfpl J 

fc^^lp Oj£j olj *► 

Zakat is obligatory on a person who satisfies five conditions; 

1- One must be a Muslim. Zakat is not compulsory on the wealth owned by an 
unbeliever living in a Muslim country; rather they will pay juya - a protection tax. 
The reason Islam is conditional is because zakat is an act of worship and such 
worship cannot be brought about by an unbeliever. 

2- The person must be free, not a slave. The reason freedom is stipulated is 
because perfect ownership can only arise through it. 

3- Maturity is conditional for the reason that it is not imposed upon a minor. 


1 Quran 9:103. 
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4- Sanity is conditional for the reason that zakat is not necessary on the wealth 
possessed by children who have not yet gained intellect or those mentally 
unsound according to Imam Abu Hanifa. However, Imam Malik, Shafi‘i and 
Ahmad hold that it is compulsory to be paid either by their parents or guardians. 

j L* jl JaI w'Lnol! 

5- One must be in possession of a nisab (minimum amount) from things of a 
productive nature of which a profit is derived, such as grazing cattle, crops, gold, 
silver or merchandise for business. The nisab is a sum of wealth large enough to 
require the owner to pay zakat on it. In addition, there is no zakat on effects that 
are not of a productive nature, even if these things are in excess of one’s needs, 
such as cars, utensils, food, clothing, shelter, or furniture etc., if such items are not 
for trade. 

Conditions That Obligate Its Payment 

The condition that obligates one to pay zakat is; the possession of the original 
nisab (minimum amount) for a complete year. Meaning, one must own the 
minimum amount and a year must pass over such ownership. Accordingly, the 
obligation immediately arises on the passage of a year. 

Conditions That Validate Its Performance 

ja <le- wjH jljuil J y, JLp U] j i jviiU l|5bt JLp Uj: SlSjJI ^ 3 !! <SJ~i ot • o^oJ h jwj 

.i\£j .jb^l U jl» j&A jJU- j w <iU 

In order for the act of offering the zakat to be valid, the one paying the zakat is 
required to intend zakat, and he may do this when paying the zakat to the poor or 
at the time when he is separating the required amount from the rest of his wealth. 
This is essential to the proper performance of the act of giving zakat. To offer 
zakat without an intention coinciding with the payment or with the setting-aside 
of the obligatory portion is not valid. It is not a stipulation for the poor person 
receiving the zakat to know that he is receiving zakat. 
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•ISjJl ci i_£ t» 

The Types Of Wealth On Which Zakat Must Be Paid 
• SlST^JI ^ 

FArrr arc five types of wealth on which zakat is compulsory; 

4-mOaJIj jhj JLiJl I JjVl 

1- The first is gold and silver whether it is in the form of bullion, jewellery, cash or 
bank notes. The value of these is to be equal to the amount discussed ahead. 

^ J-sklj 1 J J J pSlj—W • vjtllj 

2- The second is livestock and they are camels, cows and sheep (which is agreed 
upon in the Madhhab). According to Abu Hanifa zakat is required upon horses. 
Note; livestock refers to cattle that graze on pastures. 

3- The third is merchandise of trade once it equals the value of the nisab. 

fjJjJl a 4 ^~r> u : 

4- The fourth is on that which the earth produces from crops and plantations of 
fruit (food crops). 


5- The fifth is treasure troves (minerals, gas, coal etc.). 
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The Nisab (Minimum Amount) On Gold And Silver 

VUt* \jjLs> liyi w caaJ) j t 'yUiU jZj* wn>3J^ ^A-j JLaJI (j ^ J 

i Jlk* sJuaj ^ ' m r p cJ 

The nisab is the portion of wealth (minimum amount) a person owns that requires 
him to pay zakat. If a person possesses this nisab (minimum amount) for a 
complete lunar year, the poor now owns this portion and the owner is obliged to 
pay zakat. 

Zakat is not due on gold until it reaches twenty mithqols (the approximate weight 
being 87 grams). 1 2 And with respect to silver, there is no zakat due on it until there 
is 200 dirhams (the approximate weight being 700 grams). This is the nisab 
(minimum amount) which is required before zakat becomes due. When the gold 
reaches twenty mithqols (or 87 grams), it is necessary to pay 2.5 % on it — which is 
half a mithqol. Note: if a person owns currency that equals this value , then one must pay 
zakat on it. 

iJUl- \ Jp JoJ J* J ^ 

Then, for every four mithqols (in excess of the twenty mithqols), one is to pay one 
tenth of a mithqol (or the equivalent value)} This means that when there is twenty mithqols 
of gold (or 87 grams; or one possesses currency that equals the value of this amount), 2.5% is 
required. The additional amount that is over and above the twenty mithqols incurs no fee until 
it reaches four mithqols (or 17.4 grams). When it does reach four mithqols (one tenth of a 
mithqol or its value is due). 

{J* S jS Jyoj J5 fj pj jS jAj jL*}\ gj I 4 J J fAjS ^JSXa iSJi 

When the silver reaches 200 dirhams, it is necessary to pay 2.5% on it, which is 
five dirhams. Then, for every forty dirhams (after the initial 200), one dirham is 
due. 3 

This is the ruling held by Abu Hanifa (with respect to the amount that increases 
upon the nisab), whereas Abu Yusuf and Muhammad said, whatever increases 
upon the minimum amount (nisab) requires 2.5% to be paid even if it is very little. 


1 A mithqol (synonymous here with a gold dinar) is a gold piece. (Kitab al-Aihar 166]. Noie: the 
figure of 87 grams for gold and the 700 grams for silver is from taken from Maraky al-Falah 
[ The Fiqh of Abu Hanifa And Its Proofs , Vol, 1/3311 - Maraky a!*Falah 410. 

2 Note: one mithqol equates to approx 4.35 grams. Four equates to 17.4 grams. 

3 Note: 40 dirhams equate to 140 grams, because 1 dirham equates to 3.5 grams. Therefore 40 x 
3.5 equals 140 grams. Hence, 700 grams requires 2.5%. And for every 140 grams after that, one 
dirham is due. 
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Therefore, the two jurists maintain that whatever amount exceeds the 20 mithqols 
or 200 dirhams is subjected to zakat by the same calculation. The basis for this 
view are the words of the Prophet ((God bless him and grant him peace)) 
addressed to Ali [What is in excess of the 200 dirhams is subjected to its 
prescribed rate]. 1 Abu Hanifa relies upon the words of the Prophet in a tradition 
of ‘Amr ibn Hazm [There is no sadaqa in what is less than forty]. 2 

Summary of zakat on gold 

A) There is no zakat on any gold less than 20 mithqols (or 87 grams), b) when 
there are 20 mithqols and a lunar year passes over it, then half a mithqol is due 
upon it (or 2.5%), c) then, for every 4 mithqols after the initial 20 mithqols, one 
tenth of a mithqol is due. Note: if, after the initial 20 mithqols there is some 
excess, but it is less than 4 mithqols, no zakat is due, d) zakat is imposed on gold 
and silver dust as well as on jewellery and utensils made of them. ShaiVi said that 
it is not imposed on women’s jewellery nor on silver rings for men. The reason is 
that it is lawful; therefore, they are similar to dresses worn. The Hanafis maintain 
that the cause is wealth that grows, and the evidence of growth is present and that 
is its readiness for use in trade by the very nature of its creation. This evidence is 
legally acknowledged as distinguished from dresses. 3 Imam Muhammad said: “As 
for jewellery consisting of gems and pearls, there is no zakat due on that, whatever 
the case, but if it is gold and silver jewellery, then zakat is due upon it, unless it 
belongs to an orphan, boy and girl, who has not come of age, in which case there 
is no zakat due on their money. This is the verdict of Abu Hanifa.” 4 

Summary of zakat on silver 

A) There is no zakat on silver less than 200 dirhams, b) if there are 200 dirhams 
and a lunar year passes over it, 5 dirhams are due, c) if there is any excess, 
nothing is due until it reaches 40 dirhams; and then 1 dirham is due for it. 
Likewise, for every 40 dirhams after that, 1 dirham is due, d) if the predominant 
part in silver metals or dirhams is silver, then their ruling is that of silver, but if 
the predominant part is another metal, then their ruling is that of goods or 
commodities. In addition; one must pay zakat on the currency that he has owned 
for a complete lunar year if it equals at least the market value of 700 grams of 
silver. Since the zakat is for the benefit of the poor, if the money one owns 
corresponds to the minimum value of silver, zakat must be paid. 


1 Abu Dawud. 

This is found in the document of‘Amr ibn Hazm (God be pleased with him). Al-Zayla‘i, 
vol.2,367. [Al-Hidaya 268). 

3 Al-Hidaya 269. 

4 Muwatta of Imam Muhammad 153. Kitab al-Athar 169. 
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Conditions That Make Zakat Obligatory On Live Stock 


i ZW ^I^Jl j 515 Jl S>j±> 


Zakat on livestock becomes obligatory when three conditions are satisfied. 



1. The first requires a year to pass over the animals while they are in the 
possession of their owner. 

ULai <1)1 * j 

2. The second requires the animals to reach the minimum number (nisab). Note: 
Zakat on animals is calculated in number and not value. 


Li 0^5 j] f Ojt5 jJj b 0jtSl jt <J j)& ^ J/ * W-JliJlj 

.515^1ji sJLJl 

3. The animals must spend the whole year or most of it grazing in pastures. If the 
animals graze or eat from what the owner has grown or paid for, such as hay, then 
the zakat is not necessary to pay. 

*15 j 

The Zakat on Camels 

, ^ su j^i ji>- j u> \>\> i S153 Uji—51 iy \^ ^ j>\ J 

There is no zakat if a person owns less than five camels. When a person owns five 
camels and a (lunar) year passes over them, then the zakat of one sheep is to be 
paid. This is the case up to nine camels. 

Cji ui! 4 °b**' Ifc i* 5 jy** ^ cl! 1 jts* ^ ti! 

4 oLj. LfcAt 

When the number reaches 10 (up to 14), the zakat due is 2 sheep. When they 
reach 15 (up to 19), the zakat is 3 sheep. When the number reaches 20 (up to 24), 
the zakat is 4 sheep. 

When they reach 25 head (up to 35), the zakat is one bint makhady a she-camel 
which is one year old and entered its second year. 

j jlll—* Li ^jA JjJUl Cwj b 4^/1 ^jA OjJ I 4 -AJ j U—' JjVI OjUa V}\ 
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When they are 36 (up to 45), the zakat due is one bint labun , a sheoamel which is 
two years old and has entered its third year. 

Oy-*' Li 4 aa>- Ll* ^ 

When they reach 46 (up to 60), there is a charge of one hiqqahs a she-camel which 
is three years of age and has entered its fourth. 

kA—*L^ j jw ^^^1 ^ k AP-L>- i^ .4 t 0*^’"! ^ 

When they are 61 (up to 75) there is a charge of one jadha'ahy a she camel which is 
four years old and has entered its fifth year. 

j—*’} Al* jLo- JviuJ j 0“^“! ^ J^ 9 kj lw J li-* 

When they are 76 (up to 90) the charge is two bint labuns. When they are 91 (up to 
120) the charge is two hiqqahs. 

jj j) * v j Cwj Jyyjl j a5U j*a J j! k SLi- wUi co l j \>]p 

kljLb*- AjU 

When the number exceeds 120 (up to 144), the charge is one sheep for every five 
camels. Therefore, for the first five in excess of 120, there is one sheep; for ten, 
there is two seep; for fifteen, there is three sheep etc. up to 144. When the camels 
reach 145 (up to 149) the zakat due is a pair of hiqqahs plus one bint makhad When 
there are 150, the zakat due is three hiqqahs. 

b- kUJj vJL*^ J jw Jhj AjL* *Li wiiS ^Jp Si'y L j~f' 

Thereafter, for every five camels in excess of 150 (up to 174), the zakat is one 
sheep. When they are 175 in number (up to 185) the zakat is three hiqqahs plus 
one bint makhad 

J! 3^" Lfyb Ll-*j CU k jjJ Cwj <5L*>- If-a* J <jL» jyxu 

When they are 186 (up to 195) the zakat is three hiqqahs plus one bint labun. When 
they reach 196 up to 200, the zakat is four hiqqahs. 

Then, for every 50 after 200, one is to enact the same process he did in the 50 
after 150. 
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The Zakat On Livestock 

Note: The owner must have possession of animals for one lunar year before zakat 
is compulsory. And the nisab (minimum amount) is governed by the number of 
animals in one's ownership and not by the value of each animal. 

Sl5j ja Jil (j 

There is no zakat paid for less than thirty pasturing cattle. 

d O <5 C-C l)lj kjJLjl d<J lC- dl>- } b^t 

When a person owns thirty cattle (up to 39) and one year has passed over them, 
the zakat due is a tabi* which is a one year old cow that has entered its second 
year. 

obi— <J c-r ^iJl j* it-J ‘ if* ix** W?** Oi*; J ol J1 

Upon reaching forty head (up to 59) the zakat due is a ‘mu-sin' which is two years 
old and entered its third year. 

^3 j <- jU—• o1 d! ‘ ix~*-) W?** ol dl 

* sir- 4 Oyy^ jj 4 £r?» 

When they reach seventy in number (up to 79) the zakat due is a &z£s'and mu-sin. 
When they reach eighty head, the zakat due is two musin’s. And this is the 
procedure in that for eveiy thirty animals, a lain* is due and for every forty 
animals, a mu-sin is due. For example, if one possesses 90, this comes to three tabi*s 
since one is due for every thirty. 


Number 

Zakat on Livestock 


1 Year Old 

2 year Old 

30-39 

1 animal 


40-59 


1 animal 

6069 

2 animals 


70 

1 animal 

1 animal 

80 


2 animals 

90 

3 animals 


100 

2 animals plus 1 animal 

170 

1 animal plus 2 animals 

120 

4 animals or 3 animals 


























Zakat On Sheep (And Goals) 

4 l\Sj U5LJI p-liJl ja J yuj ja J»1 J 

There is no zakat for less than 40 grazing sheep. Note: The minimum on which 
zakat is payable is 40. Therefore, from 0-39, there is no zakat. 

l jA SL£ I^.Ip Jl>-j 


When the number reaches 40 (up to 120) and a year has passed, the zakat due is 
one sheep. 


When there are 121 (up to 200), the zakat due is two sheep. 

4 oiJ. JJ JwU JS~XU <j) 


Upon reaching 201 (up to 3S>9) the charge is three sheep. 

Upon reaching 400 sheep, the zakat due is four sheep. 

aJ sls l» jaj ^ 4 jm* 'jK lij jUaJij 4 sLi ^^jp iiU ,j£ 3 j*j 

Thereafter, for every hundred sheep after four-hundred, the zakat is one sheep, 
which must be a lamb or a goat (which is at least one year old). And it is not 
permitted to pay as zakat an animal less than one year old. 

JjU-olSj 

Zakat On Horses 




>%jt tj SlSjJt 4^» y?j AiP Ait y) 


Abu Hanifa held that zakat is wajib on horses when five conditions are satisfied. 

4 A.AaJ| W>JJ| ^jA U^3> .1 *1)^ : 4J 


1- The first condition is that the value of the horses must equal the nisab of gold 
or silver. This means it must equal the value of 87 grams of gold or 700 grams of 
silver. 

0j£j ot: 

2- The horses are to be pasturing horses, grazing on open range pasturage for the 
whole year or the majority of it. This excludes pasturage growing on the land that 
a person owns. 
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J>kl j 

3- One year is to pass over the horses before zakat becomes obligatory. 
jj UaU- UU1 C~jl5 <l)]j 4 ^ 4 2* ^ \j C-JliT O^i 4tiUlj l jO 


4- The fourth requires that one have in his possession male and female horses, for 
if they are purely male, then zakat is not necessary to pay, whereas if they are 
purely females, Abu Hanifa held two narrations on the matter (God have mercy 
upon him). One of these narrations held the requirement of paying zakat and the 
other did not. 


j v tfj JlS j IfJU' \a ij£l 4 J.-JLl LaJl^I Js JjUlil 

5- It is conditional that the owner have acquired the horses for the purpose of 
producing offspring, for if they are acquired to ride on or to carry about (people 
or items), then no zakat is due upon them. 1 Imam Abu Yusuf and Muhammad 
held that there is no zakat paid on horses at all. They relied on the words of the 
Prophet ((God bless him and give him peace)) [There is no sadaqah on the 
Muslim for his slave or horse). 2 This is recorded in all the six sound compilations. 
Abu Hanifa relies upon the words of the Prophet ((God bless him and give him 
peace)) [On each pasturing horse is a dinar or ten dirhams]. 3 

J* ojj 4 vliili jLsLl gl J Pj 

According to the Madhhab of Abu Hanifa, the method of paying zakat upon the 
horses is to be left to the owner; if he wishes, he may subject them to evaluation 
and pay 2.5% on this or if he wishes he may pay one dinar upon every horse. This 
option of paying a dinar upon each horse is available provided all the horses are 
of equal value. If on the other hand, they differ in value, then it is wajib to subject 
them to evaluation and pay the 2.5% required. 


If however they are taken for the purposes of trade, then one is required to pay zakat 
upon them as he would for the merchandise of trade. 

1 An-Nasai 2469. 

A Darqutani and al-Baihaqi. Al-Zayla‘i, vol, 2, 357-58. 



jUaJl o\£j 

Zakat On Merchandise Of Trade 

• s\e^J O’* / j\5 jJj 4 v U J5 :5jUiiJl ->1^' 


The meaning of the merchandise of trade is all things that a person uses for trade, 
even if they are grazing animals, crops, or fruits. 

. y* ^JLxJl £ j>-\ 4«i u) l j\ 4~«*.iJl y* LLo) CaI 4 J y>- y^ tj j* 9 J y f y**J) 


The merc h a n dise (or goods) used for trade is to be evaluated at the end of every 
lunar year. If its value reaches the nisab (the minimum amount) of gold or silver, 
then one is required to pay 2.5% of Its worth. 


C.Jjo 4-Juib CJ15” y) x j0jyi}\ Oi Sm y J * A k jl J 

4 <-a*JU ^ jXi ^LJ /I sZm*y j}j LL«aj 


During this evaluation, it is necessary to keep in mind the benefit (and future) of 
the poor and unfortunate persons, meaning that if the merchandise of trade 
amounts to the nisab of silver if it is evaluated against it, though would not 
amount to the nisab of gold if it is evaluated against it, then the goods are to be 
evaluated against the silver and this is what is meant by the benefit of the poor. 

However, if the merchandise of trade reaches the nisab (the minimum amount) of 
both gold and silver, though the evaluation against one of these would be more 
beneficial for the people, then one is to evaluate the goods to what is more 
beneficial. 


j\ 5 ^3 

The Zakat On Crops And Fruit 

•LLiJ * l ^ %jj 4 Sts' j cl oj (^J ~ <cp j — yh ^>3 

4 <$£UJl j ot j \jjp jl ji m 31 j W»^-15 


Abu Hanifa held that anything that grows from the earth (i.e. crops / produce / 
harvest) requires zakat, whether it is a small or large amount, or whether it can 
keep good in storage such as seeds, cotton or saffron or whether it is unable to 
keep good in storage such as vegetables or fruit 

4 U • JjNl ! jlmt ^fl V 4-A—*y yh 4_-a3»j 

4—*- ^JJ o' jl 4 IT £jULl jl w^UaJl j 4 LLuaj £jLj jl • j 

4 Jl& V U ^jULl J\S Jl j-jl 
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Abu Yusuf and Imam Muhammad held that there is no zakat on that which grows 
from the earth except when two conditions are satisfied; a) that the nature of the 
produce is such that it can remain stored for a year (i.e. non perishable), and: b) 
that the harvest reach the level of nisab (minimum amount). The nisab for harvest 
that can be weighed is five awsug (which is approximately 960 kg). Whereas if the 
harvest cannot be weighed, then the nisab is the value of five awsuq. Note: one 
umq is equal to sixty sa^s by the standard of the Prophet ((God bless him and grant 
him peace)). 

Imam Muhammad (the student of Abu Hanifa) held that there is no zakat on soft 
tender greens (i.e. every plant which man nourishes himself) which include annual 
herbs, vegetables and juicy fruits [rutab]' which have no enduring fruit, 1 2 (i.e. it 
cannot last a year without a great deal of treatment) such as water melon and 
cucumbers. On whatever there is of wheat, barley, dried dates, raisins and their 
like, there is no zakat until they amount to five wasaqs and a wasaq is sixty sa‘ 
(which is approximately 960kg). 3 4 


And it is not a stipulation for a lunar year to pass before paying the zakat upon 
one’s harvest as is agreed upon, for the reason that Allah stated [...eat of their fruit 
in their season, but render the dues that are proper on the day when the harvest is 
gathered).* Hence, it is not conditional for a complete year to pass before paying 
the zakat on one’s harvest. 

WjlS jjj 4 I^JU JL *3) I jAA 

yJLall I4-4* w * s- aJL* ^1 

Scholars agreed that if the crops and fruits are grown from rain water for the 
majority of the year, the rate of zakat is one tenth (or 10%) and if, for the majority 
of the year, they are grown from irrigated water, then the zakat is half a tenth (or 
5%) on the total harvest 


1 Rutab refers to what cannot be stored and docs not endure, such as a sweet fruit. 

2 The definition of enduring is that it should last for a year in the main without a great deal of 
treatment, such as wheat and barley. 

3 The Prophet ((God bless him and grant him peace)) said [There is no zakat on anything less 
than five wasqs\, but according to Abu Hanifa because of the Prophet’s saying [That which the 
earth produces has a due on it a tenth], without distinction. [Kitab al-Athar 174]. 

4 AI’An’am 141. 
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Treasure Troves 

o-^- jl * yjA-* <*oaJIj v r J*jJlS' Uju* jL*. Jl j\ ^ ^ (J—* bij 

. jl5 j j jLull IJLfi t iJULsU J*1 ci.* be jl£ <*.* ;: b) l 

If a Muslim or Christian finds valuable minerals such as gold, silver or lead in the 
kharaj land or in ushr land, whether one finds them in their original form or they 
were buried there in the pre-Islamic times in the days of ignorance, it is called 
rikaz (treasure trove). Note: ushr land is a land on which zakat is obliged and 
kharaj land is that which land tax is levied. Al-Hidayah states that if minerals are 
found within a house, then there is no charge on it according to Abu-Hanifa. 
Imam Muhammad and Abu Yusuf held that zakat is due regardless. 

• 

An immediate zakat of 20% is necessary when one has discovered a treasure trove. 

^JfS \—ilj *.] jAaJ I <t ij AZj Z Y j 4 <]jJlU i*Ujl ,j jrj Jfj 4 w> {j* b f¥ - />I J 

. SLS^jJI s_j 

The wealth (zakat) that results from treasure (and minerals) is to be added with 
the animals of the war (booty) and distributed for the general benefit of the 
country. This wealth is not to be specifically donated to the poor and unfortunate 
persons and neither to all the other types of recipients of zakat because this is for 
the general benefit of the nation. This is state capital. 


Recipients Of Zakat 

i JvSLJl j v olijudl W ): dy J JlO J] #15jjl gJS 

• ^ Jcr-^ J 4 vJ j *> jbjlj 4 w»li 4 4 

The recipients of zakat are eight as Allah mentioned in His saying [zakat is for 
the poor, destitute and helpless, those who are employed to administer the funds, 
those whose hearts have been recendy reconciled to the truth, for the freeing of a 
slave, the one in debt, those fighting for Islam and the way farerj. 1 

^ ij* ^ jLi 

(*4^ J* ^ J* ^ 


1 Tawbah 60. 
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These are the eight types of recipients upon which zakat is forwarded to, provided 
two conditions are met; i) that one is Muslim and ii) that it not be the father, 
children or wife of the person paying the zakat, because he is required to fund 
them anyway through his general expenses (not zakat). If however, one is not 
obliged to fund one of his relatives , then zakat may be allocated to them. It is 
therefore not valid to pay zakat to; a) a disbeliever, 1 b) a rich wealthy man who 
possesses the minimum amount, c) to a wealthy infant, d) to a person of the family 
of Hashim, 2 and their freed slaves, e) to one’s father, grandfather, his child, or the 
child of his child, f) to his wife or g) to purchase the shrouds for a deceased 
person. 

a* Jp <1 j 

One has the option of restricting the entire zakat to one of these categories or may 
distribute it among them equally. 

Definition Of Each Of The Eight Types Of People 

1- A needy person (faqir) is one who possesses wealth, though it does not amount to a 
nisab (minimum amount). In other words, a person who himself does not have 
enough to pay zakat is deemed a poor person. 

2- A destitute and helpless person (miskin) is one who does not own anything aside 
from a few basic necessities of his own. The drcumstances of the destitute are 
worse than that of a needy person. 

O* ^• ft* 

3- Those employed to collect are persons who are appointed by the Islamic head of 
state or government to collect zakat. 


1 They can however be given other types of sadaqah although Imam Shafi‘i disagrees and 
held that he is not to pay it to him and this too is a narration from Abu Yusuf. The Hanafi 
school relies on the words of the Prophet ((God bless him and give him peace)) (Give 
charity to the people of all religions]. Had it not been for a tradition narrated by Mu'adth, 
we would have upheld payment to them out of the zakat as well. (Ibn Abi Shaybah. Al- 
Zayla i, vol. 2, 398). Al-Hidayah 291. 

2 The Prophet ((God bless him and grant him peace)) said (0 Banu Hashim, God has 
prohibited for you the dirty wash water of the people and their impurity, and has 
compensated you with the fifth of the fifth). (Al-Zayla’i. vol.2,403). Banu Hashim are the 
families of Ali, Abbas, Ja’far and al-Harith ibn ‘Abd al-Muttalib ((God be pleased with 
them) as well as their clients. All these persons transcend from Hashim ibn Abd Munaf, 
and the tribe takes its name from him. 
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I jl w J} I SlSjJl j rA ^X- y <1 p 4ttl I ^-fi (^»T^* ^ J 

. <Jj y 1 ^pjJ jt XLp 

4- Those whose hearts have recently been reconciled (new Muslims) are people who the 
Prophet ((God bless him and grant him peace)) would give zakat so that they 
would accept Islam or new converts were given zakat to strengthen their faith or 
zakat was given to people so that when they returned to their (non-believing) 
people, they would preach about Allah and His Messenger ((God bless him and 
grant him peace)). It should be noted that Umar ((God be pleased with him)) 
discontinued the giving of zakat to new converts due to Islam’s increasing 
number. 


i yicj>\ Jill ^4 IjJj jj Jjgt' O j a£j j}\ <j )y 

.p+Zif' JLXj <Jp L a j>- k SlSjJ* JU LUai ^%jy\ pJ* 

5- Slaves purchasing their freedom are slaves who make an agreement with their 
masters, in that if they pay a fixed amount of wealth to their master, they will be 
freed. Islam therefore established a portion of the zakat for them as it is 
concerned with their freedom. 


‘ yh ^ 

6- Those in debt are persons who are in debt and unable to settle it Note: one may 
be in possession of a nisab, though one’s debt is in excess of this amount. 


• 4ljl <JS -/t.S 1 w* J>%)3 I Aj jljJj . yM (<0^ ^Jj«*** 

7- Striving in the path of Allah - refers to the soldiers whom the imam prepares for 
war with the intention of making high the Word of Allah. They are therefore 
given enough to suffice them for the operation. 

<U> Ji jt- jJNJWJ <1 444JI ^jA U jiL—il l y* (JU-—^Oj 

.«JlL j jyS Jl* <J J 15 y±J SlS“jJ 1 


8- The Traveller (wayfarer) is a traveller who has no spending money at hand 
therefore bringing his journey to a stand-still and rendering him unable to reach 
his destination where he does have wealth. He is therefore given from the wealth 
of zakat even if he possesses a great amount of wealth in his homeland. 
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<j J jy£ 'ilu 
That Which Zakat Is Not Permitted For 


4 «-Luai jl v ^jyiSsi j ^1 4 JL>w-^ ^ U w_ijj 

It is not permitted to allocate (or forward) zakat for the construction of a mosque, 
for the burial of a deceased, nor for the debt of the deceased. 

sjjlolSjUj 4 oLJl ^JUoil (Jl y*\ JS& StSjJl jS/ diJ-ij 4 IjL tj If- Jwj jl *)l J 

.£jUJI UoJt>* 


It is not permitted to allocate zakat to buy a slave in order to free him/her 
because the wealth of zakat is different to the wealth that is for the general benefit 
of the people and also because zakat has been outlined and specified by the Law 
Giver Allah. Note; this applies when there is no agreement between the slave and 
his master as discussed earlier. Though, if there is an arrangement between the 
slave and master, then zakat is permitted for that cause. 

4J-Lx> 

Sadaqah Al-Fitr (Charity Of Breaking Fast) 

The obligation is based upon the words of the Prophet ((God bless him and grant 
him peace)) in his sermon [Pay for each free person and slave, for the mature 
person and the juvenile, one-half measure [ra‘] of wheat or one measure [ja‘] of 
dates or one measure [sa‘] of barley]. 1 


Conditions That Render Sadaqah AlFitr Wajib 

Sadaqah al-Fitr is wajib upon one who meets three conditions; 

4 **S\yj* jJ>\* jLaJ t£U jl: dJUlj 41 ^- j^_ jl: jliii j 4 ^ j_^ jl JjVl 

jtfU j_^. jl 1UU V UJI jtfl *1 y*J fcjj-OAJ / J J>- *£Xa ( Js- ^A-l p\ y* 

.UJU ji 


I) that one be Muslim, ii) free and iii) that one possess the nisab (the minimum 
amount) on top of the amount needed to cover his housing necessities and debts. 
It does not matter whether a person owns this minimum amount for a year or not 
or whether it is growing or not (such as being invested to produce more money, 


1 This is related from al-Zuhri through different chains of transmission. One of these is 
recorded by Abu Dawud. (Al-Hidaya 297). 
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the sadaqah must still be paid). In addition, it is not a condition for one to be sane 
or mature. This indicates that if one suffers from insanity or is a child, then the 
sadaqah is paid on their behalf. The basis is that the cause is “the head person " 
whose financial burden he bears and over whom he exercises legal authority as 
such a person (i.e. the head) is associated with the obligation [of fitr). 

'-r* ^ J* J* 

The Guardian Is Required To Pay The Sadaqah On Behalf Of Whom 

jt a- 1 p .<* 0 >JL 3 oJup i ojJj j 4 w) /^P cui <Jt* J>-A \p-j 

O* ^ J tXs> ^p 4 <lil» j* Vj <^ k j ^ 4 —^ Jl - 4 ^ Ip-y~ 

The man is required to pay the (sadaqah of fitr) from his own money for himself, 
his young children (who do not have wealth) and for his slave who works in the 
home. Though it is not necessary for him to pay the fitr from his money for his 
wife, his mature children and neither his slave used for trade or his disobedient 
slave until he becomes obedient. 


JU a3 *j\£ jjj 4 a —a JU -ja aJj Ip- j>-\ JU a3 j ^ • JibJl£ <j4 dab JU ^a Ip- 


. Jlil JiiS ja aJ_j Ippl 


The rich child who has money is to have it paid for from that money. And the 
insane person takes the ruling of a child, in that if the insane does not possess 
wealth, then it is to be paid for from the money of his guardian; though, if the 
insane person possesses wealth, then the guardian pays it from that 


When It Is Necessary To Pay 


jl jJj ^jA Jp 'llj v aJLj ol» ^jA Jp jbd l UjP ^jA I £jib^ J aa ll aj JLp 


£^ib XjJI JJ Iplp) s^jXjj . oJiaj 


Sadaqah al-Fitr becomes obligatory from the dawn of Eid al Fitr . It is therefore ftoi 
obligatory on those who die prior to dawn. Also, the sadaqah is not required oi 
those who are bom or become Muslim after the dawn of Eid. Additionally, it if 
recommended to pay the sadaqah of fitr after dawn arrives, but before the 
performance of the Eid prayer. 

A? : w c\Jxaj dA Jl : JJ j f U * ^ : JJj 4 f f j* Jp 

4 jU AA j J jl JJ 
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If a person pays the sadaqah al-Fitr a day or two in advance, it is valid. Some 
scholars maintain that it may be paid in advance by ten days and even halfway 
through Ramadan, while others held that it is valid to pay one month in advance, 
which is at the beginning of Ramadan. 

• ^ y * cM J 1 irr-* ^ 4^?** j) : J=* J 

It has also been stated by some scholars that if it is advanced a year or two, it is 
valid, while others held, that if it is paid ten years or more in advance, it is valid. 

. c£Jj i JU» jjj juddl hi —'* 

The sadaqah of fitra is not excused if it is delayed, even if one extended the delay. 
However, one has committed an offence due to the delay. 

>dl Hx*? 

The Types Of Things That May Be Used To Pav Sadaqah Al-Fitr 

• j *■ J <* j jd* I ixj j\ iiJL 0 gji j 

Sadaqah al-Fitr can be paid with one of the four following types of food; i) wheat, 
ii) dates, iii) barely, iv) raisins (sultanas). 

jUi. 

The Required Amount 

I jwJt J* <■ j\ j\ jJl J* ^Le J JS gjtj 

The amount due per person is half a measure [uz*] of wheat. Dour or sawik (which 
is a mix of wheat and barley) or one may give one full measure of dates and 
barley. 

•X+£ j whjj J Xp 1 ^ Xj> jJI 

• vlJ jj ^LaJ'j 

According to Abu Hanifa, raisins are in the same grade as wheat. Whereas Abu 
Yusuf and Imam Muhammad held that raisins are in the same grade as barley. 
Al-Shafi‘i said that for all these things there is one sa‘ due to the tradition of Abu 
Sa‘id al-Khudri (God be pleased with him) who said, “This is what we used to pay 
during the period of the Messenger of God.” 1 The Hanafis adopt the hadith 
previously mentioned; where the Prophet said in his sermon [Pay for each free 
person and slave, the young and old, one half sa l of wheat or one sa* dates or one 
sa of barley]. What al-ShafVi related is interpreted to mean what is paid in excess 


1 An-Nasai 2503. This hadith is recorded by the six sound compilations in long and short 
versions. 
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voluntarily. 1 The [^measure according to the Egyptian scale is two and a third 
scoops with a ladle. The ladle is the instrument with a long handle used to scoop 
foodstuff. 




It is permitted to give sadaqah al-Fitr in cash that is equivalent of either one of the 
above. 

. jyLttJJ Uij ^ i 1 j>~\ jl J* ^ Jj 


The most evident opinion upon which the fatwa is given, is that paying the 
equivalent in cash is best For what is essential, is that which is most beneficial for 
the poor and needy. 

The Recipients Of Sadaqah Al-Fitr 

; j . vJl J Jj 


The recipients of sadaqah al-Fitr are the same recipients as that of zakat. They are: 

w o jJU&Lh1Ij fc ’jf' i jSllj oLjtij 4 *1 


1- The Poor 

2- Destitute and helpless 

3- Those employed by the imam to collect zakat 

4~ Those whose hearts have been recently reconciled to the truth (new Muslims). 

5- For the freeing of a slave (who have made an agreement with their master). 

6- Those in debt 

7- Those fighting for Islam 

8- The wayfarer (i.e. the traveller stranded from his hometown). 

. a jJj v-i.J* jLaliVI <Jj 

A person may restrict the total sadaqah to one of these categories, even if all the 
other types of recipients are present 


1 Al-Hidaya 300. 
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Transferring The Sadaqah And Zakat To Another City 


jl j 4 e-iL jjC- A) Jl i— Jj^fc.^31 jJj .lau jkill Jijj JjaJl ^Iaj JLaj (JiJ 

ji 4 jl <^£Ja11 Ijj^S AjI] JjIoaII Ojfe J 4 AiLkAAll 3 * (Jsl AsLaJI vliil£ 

. jauj A-aL§ <yiu*,\ <*U1 £L\ ji 4 £ jji jl 4 *.iL 0** £>*■! J j£j 


When the zakat has been gathered after the completion of a year and when the 
sadaqah al-Fitr which is necessary to pay has been settled, it is disliked to transfer 
the wealth (which has been collected) to another dty, even if the two cities are not 
far apart in that the distance between the two is less than that which one needs to 
become a traveller, unless in the other city, there is a relative of the one who paid 
zakat or sadaqah, or unless in the other city, there are people who are in greater 
need, or there are people who are more righteous (in which case it is not disliked 
to transfer zakat or sadaqah to them provided they are eligible), or in the other 
city there are people who would be more beneficial for the Muslim nation in that 
they would be a cause for teaching others knowledge. In these cases, it is not 
disliked to transfer the wealth to them from the zakat or sadaqah. 


. O-lL J>S' 4 4 <&■ .J*Sf <4 J 




However, the best act is to distribute the zakat and sadaqah to the closest 
relatives, followed by the next closest relatives and so on. Thereafter it is 
distributed to one’s neighbours, then the people of one’s area, then to those in the 
same profession as he (provided they are poor) and then to the people of that 
state. 


B(K)K VI: IIajj AM) Wmkah 
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The Book Of'tfajj cAnd 'Umrah 

God the Exalted said ((People owe Allah to make Pilgrimage to the House, whoever is able to 
find the way)). Quran 3:97. 

The Prophet ((God bless him and grant him peace)) said [A Umrah is an expiation fin sins 
mnmitted between it and the next, but an accepted hajj will receive no less a reward than 
Paradise]. 

This chapter uses a number of particular words that are as follow: 

1 'irafah - is the name of a plane about three miles to the east southeast of Mecca. 

Hajj - is the pilgrimage to Mecca. 

Aram * is the state of consecration that pilgrims enter for hajj and umrah. 

Masjid al-Haram * is the holy mosque in Mecca that encompasses the ka l bah. 

Safa andMarwah - are the two hills connected by a course adjacent to Masjid al-Haram. 

Umrah • is the lesser Pilgrimage (or to go to Mecca where one is permitted to visit any time of 
Aeyear). 

Talbtyah * is the saying u Ever at your service, 0 Allah, ever at your service. ” 
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The Chapter Of Hajj And Umrah 

The Meaning Of Hajj 

. <J | c k*> aJJ Uoi s Z^S IS]IC.»> : Jt ^ law* ,JI JLaiJl < J* oJ jlia j 

^3 <3 Jj^l *bSf yJX& v>1^a l*3^*iJ 

Linguistically hajj means to aim for something great For example; one may say 
a hajjajtu such and such * if it was one’s intention to honour him. According to its legal 
meaning; hajj is to visit a specified place, to perform specific actions in specific 
times. 

. \Zj\& jt* JUI I Aiil Cw ul 

As for the specified place, it is the sacred House of Allah in Makkah and the 
mountain of Arafah. 

v-i4A j Luo)l 4 c-j-JU Ul^ 

As for the specific actions, it is the tawaf of the House of Allah, the moving 
between the Safa and Marwah (sa'iy) and the standing at Arafah. 

.U^X— j£\ 1 ytf JA$\ \Jj 

As for the specific times, it is the months of hajj that are mentioned in the coming 
paragraphs. 

jui 


The Ruling Of Hajj And The Conditions That Render It Obligatory 

: j* J* 4 5^-lj *y> J j 

Hajj is obligatory once in a lifetime upon one who satisfies six conditions, they are: 

1- Islam. One must be a Muslim as hajj is an act of worship. The Prophet ((God 
bless him and grant him peace)) sent a Messenger to Yemen, and said [Invite 
them to testify that there is no god but Allah. If they obey you, then inform them 
that they must do such and such] and he mentioned hajj. 

2- Maturity. The child is not obliged to perform hajj due to the words of the 
Prophet ((God bless him and grant him peace)) who said [The pen has been lifted 
from three] and he mentioned the child and insane among them. 

3- Sanity. A person who is not of sound mind is not required to observe hajj in 
accordance with the above hadith. 
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4- Freedom, i.e. one must not be a slave. The Prophet ((God bless him and give 
peace)) said (A slave who has performed hajj ten times and is then set free is 
under an obligation to perform the hajj of Islam; a juvenile who performs the hajj 
ten times and then attains maturity is under an obligation to perform the hajj of 
Islam]. 1 

i^bj 4 i jt b»j bblj bl>J ^Jp <Aj£j L» viihj 4 <jLLoj ^Jp » 

f <y ^ J* 


5- One must possess the financial means * which is to have sufficient funds to 
spend upon oneself to travel to and from the journey and also to buy or rent 
either for accommodation or transport These funds must be extra to the funds 
one has left for his family members (during his absence) from his wife, young 
children and servant until he returns. This means that one must possess the 
ability to maintain himself and family until his return. 

. ^jb <j jJbJ y+j j-1Jl U>j i <*£l^ib jJUJl j 


6- One must have knowledge that hajj is obligatory. This condition is exclusively 
for those who become Muslim in the land of the enemy (dar al-harb). This means 
that if one embraces Islam on enemy land, he must have knowledge that hajj is 
obligatory before it is imposed on him. 


The Proof Of Hajj Being Obligatory 


4 4,1—Jlj 4 ^pl^J p 


The evidence that hajj is obligatory is based on the verses of Quran, the sunna of 
the Prophet (God bless him and give him peace) and the consensus of the 
scholar’s (Ijma). 

.((V 0* ^ £>* ^ JbJ «J y* Ul 


As for the Quran, Allah says [Pilgrimage to the house is a duty men owe to Allah 
those who can afford the journey]. 2 

<1 ji j ((Ilf>t b)) : Jl j 5*>LpJl * -Ip <5y I L*t j 

((LjlyN<aj _jl bio} ^*4)): ^>LJl j o^L^aJl <JLp 


As for the sunna, there are many narrations, such as the saying of the Prophet 
(God bless him and grant him peace), “Verily, Allah has declared hajj obligatory 
upon you, therefore perform hajj.” The Prophet (God bless him and grant him 


1 AI Baihaqi. Al-Hakim al-Mustadrak. This has been graded as sound by the two shaykhs. 

2 Quran 3:97. 





peace) also said, “One who possesses wealth and has all the means by which he 
could reach the sacred House of Allah and yet does not perform hajj, he may 
either die as a Christian or Jew.” 

■ J * jf J* ^-1 jj j 

And verily, all the scholars of Ahl aySunna have stated that hajj is obligatory upon 
those who are able. 

£^•1 #bi J» j jit 

The Conditions (Required) For Performing Hajj 
There are three conditions a person must meet in order to perform hajj; 

. jiu* if x ja oU^/l jt' jjUl A i a>wJI : JjVl 

1 - Sound health; this means that one’s body must be free from illnesses that 
would prevent him from performing the actions required in the journey of hajj. If 
one’s body or ailment prevents him in undertaking the required actions in hajj, 
then he is not obligated to perform it. 

^ J* Jp ejb! 

• \y_ 

Hajj is not obligatory on the crippled, chronically ill or those who have disabilities. 
Likewise, it is not obligatory on one who has lost his legs or is ill and neither upon 
an old enfeebled person. However, they are required to instruct others to perform 
hajj on their behalf. 

* J* <3 aAc- JlJS jCaIIj 4 1 j 

2 - It is conditional that the route to Makkah be safe; and the factor considered 
here is that one has a predominant belief that it is safe. The fatwa issued on this 
matter is in accordance with this view. 

•'^ J* v <. j\ Iprj} si J,\ Jj£j oi: 

. JU)fl Vl (11^1 

3- The female must be accompanied by her husband or a relative of the 
prohibited category (mahram), such as her son whether she is young or old. If the 
mahram (unmarriageable person) will not accompany her unless she covers his 
expenses, then she must fund his expenses. The rule of mahram is someone 
whom she is forever forbidden to marry because of lineage or affinity that is the 
relation by marriage or suckling. Ibn Abbas said; I heard the Messenger of Allah 
((God bless him and give him peace)) saying (A man should not be alone with a 
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^oman unless she has a mahram with her and a woman should travel with a 
mahram]. A man said, ‘Messenger of Allah, my wife has set out for hajj and I have 
been selected to go on a certain expedition (jihad).’ The Prophet ((God bless him 
and give him peace)) said [Go and make hajj with your wife]. 1 Additionally, the 
^inor and the insane person are not considered in the category of mahram as 
protection is not attained through them. 

Conditions That Validate Hajj 

: 4 -kj j* ijwj 

Hajj is considered valid when three conditions are fidfiUed; 

. oLJJL j wiill j ^ c f 

1 That one acquire the state of Ikram^ which is a combination between the 
intention in the heart (to perform the rites of hajj or umrah) with the uttering of 
Ae talbiyah upon the tongue. This intention and recitation is made when one 
"ears the ihram clothes. It is called Ihram because the one in this state is 
forbidden certain things as shall be covered further on. 

. Ip j J« cj jJl 

2 That the hajj take place in the specified time for hajj. This time is prescribed by 
ike Sacred law. 

a A J* fcWM f J 

^ And not to indulge in sexual intercourse prior to the standing at Arafah. 

The Time Of Hajj 

• ^ fiVl 3 J ^ J+S*J JlC szJj 

The time of hajj is specified by the Sacred Law. It is the month of Shawwal, the 
nonth of Dhul Qa‘dah and the first ten days of Dhul Hijjah. 

cp 4 oljjOLJlj 3^L*aJi 4~1 p Lfi-f ((oU jh* g^l)) 4*1 Jli 

^ip O^j+jpj 

AUah said [For hajj the months are well known]. 2 Allah has also said [They ask 
*u concerning the new moons. Say: They are but signs to mark fixed periods of 
toe in the affairs of men for pilgrimage]. 3 And indeed the Prophet ((God bless 


lukhari and Muslim. 
U Baqarah 2:197. 
*tl-Baqarah 189. 
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him and grant him peace)) clarified this in what has been mentioned earlier and 
in what the Companions narrated from him ((God bless him and grant him 
peace)). 

■ y^-l r 1 r '^? 1 

It is prohibitively disliked for a person to adopt ihram for hajj before this time; 
and it makes no difference whether a person is sure of himself in abstaining from 
the forbidden acts of ihram or whether he is unsure of himself, it is disliked 
before the specified period. Note: even if one enters the state of ihram, he cannot 
perform any actions of hajj until the period of hajj arrives. In relation to umrah, it 
is permitted during the entire year by agreement of the scholars with no dislike, 
whether in the months of hajj or other months, except for five days that are 
disliked: the day of Arafah, the day of Sacrifice, and the days of Tashriq because 
during these times the pilgrims are busy performing hajj. 

£*■» OKjl 

The Pillars Of Hajj 

o\iSj 

There are two pillars of hajj 

f y. j** J! W- 1 \S> 1?* f n J'jj J* c **yu 

jl J) v-jj j c>l ^ o 

1- The first pillar of hajj is the standing at Arafah, even for a moment The time of 
standing at Arafah begins when the sun declines from the meridian on the 9 th of 
Dhul Hijjah until the next dawn, which is the 10 th of Dhul Hijjah. The Prophet 
(God bless him and grant him peace) commanded the caller to call “Hajj is 
‘Arafah,” (that is, the chief of all the pillars of hajj). The greatest act in this case, is 
for one to stand at Arafah before the sun has set and remain standing there until 
it sets. As for the one who reaches Arafah after sunset, he may leave for 
Muzdalifah even after a moment of stay. 

• ^ 3 f ^ js\ i oi ja £— oy-1j\j -f i *ji j 

2- The second is to perform Taxvaf al-Ziyarah (also known as Tawaf aT Ifadah) 
around the kahah seven times. And performing the majority of these seven 
circuits satisfies the completion of the pillar. For example, if a person performs 
four circuits, then he is regarded as having completed the pillar in a technical 
sense, because indeed the law has set that having completed the majority satisfies 
the whole. This tawaf is performed after the standing at Arafah. If this action is 
missed on the 10 th of Dhul Hijjah, it must be performed by the I2 lh of Dhul 
Hijjah. 
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The Wajib Requirements Of Hajj 


U£>JJ 


J 


There are eight necessities of hajj; 




a 


t« .11 


1~ The first necessary element is the standing at Muzdalifah even if it is only for a 
moment Its time is after the true dawn on the 10 th of Dhul Hijjah until the sky is 
very bright Note: at Muzdalifah, a person is to unite the sunset prayer and the 
nightfall prayer at the time of the nightfall prayer (‘isha). 

. io yti JS” J l j f L <a buaJL —!l i ot ja LLdJl : ,jl£3l j 


2- The second is to go between the Safa and Marwah seven times (known as sa‘iy). 
One is to begin at Safa and end with the Marwah. This means that one is to 
perform seven circuits beginning the first at Safa and conclude the last circuit at 
Marwah. 

* J t fy J : 


3- The stoning of the sites (Jamrahs) during the days of Nahr and Tashriq. The 
first site is known as Jamrah al-Kubrah, which is closest to al-Khayf mosque. The 
second site is known as Jamrah al-Wusta. The third site is known as Jamrah al- 
Aqabah. 

. ^laJi iJlA jj ^ 

4- The fourth is TaunfasSadr (also known as Tawaf al-Wada‘ or farewell) which is 
wajib upon other than those who reside in Makkah. This is observed when one 
intends to return to his family. Some scholars held that it is sunna, not wajib. 

. aj\ : J-# j i otfJl jl jJJ-l: 


5- It is wajib to shave or cut the hair after concluding the stoning of Jamrah al- 
Aqabah on the 10 th of Dhul Hijjah, and it should take place within the boundaries 
of the Haram of Makkah. The Prophet (God bless him and grant him peace) said 
w May Allah have mercy on those who shave their heads,” and he repeated this 
another two times, after which the people said: “And (what about) those who cut 
their hair short, Messenger of Allah?” The Prophet (God bless him and give him 
peace) replied, “And those who cut their hair short.” In addition, some scholars 
have deemed this act as sunna. 


. ji&i cul- ^ f i ^y \.- ^ui 
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6- It is wajib to adopt the ihram from one of the mlqat sites. The miqat are 
designated sites where one must wear the ihram from as mentioned earlier, and 
these areas are discussed further on. 

• ^'■ c? Ul 

7- It is wajib to uncover the head and face for a male, while the female covers her 
head but uncovers the face. It is reported in the Muwatta’ that Yahya related to 
me from Malik from Nafi‘ that Abdullah Ibn Umar used to say that women in 
ihram should neither wear a (face) veil nor gloves. 1 

.Ik* 

8- The eighth necessity is not to wear stitched clothes, for the garments of hajj 
must be seamless containing no sewing in them. 

The Sunan Of Hajj 

* 

There are many sunan during hajj time, 

i j?~y\ .xs' 

The major bath (ghusl) is sunna when the pilgrim intends to enter ihram even if it 
is a menstruating woman or a woman in a state of postnatal bleeding. 

To wear two new cloths known as izar (waist wrapper) and ridah (cloak), is sunna 
and thereafter to perform two rak'ahs of supererogatory prayer. 

4 A-jui j&j ji j 

To pronounce the talbiyah many times with an audible voice. It is recommended 
while standing, sitting, riding, walking and even in the state of major impurity. 
The talbiyah is: [At Your service, O Allah, at Your service. At Your service, none 
can be associated with You, at Your service. All Praise and blessing belongs to 
You as does the kingdom. None can be associated with You]. 

The Tawaf al-Qudum (arrival) is from the sunan. 2 Hence, from what we have learnt; 
there are three types of tawaf. The first is obligatory and this is Taivaf allfadah (or 
az-Ziyarah). The second is wajib and is the Tawaf as-Sadr (or al-Wada‘) which is the 
farewell tawaf. The third is sunna, which is the Tawaf al-Qudum (arrival). 


1 MuwaUah, In The Chapter Of Hajj, 15. 

2 Ibis tawaf is also called tawaf at-Tahiyah (greeting). 
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The following are also deemed sunna; 

a) after adopting ihram, it is sunna to send blessings upon the Prophet ((God bless 
him and grant him peace)), to make supplications for Paradise and protection 
from the Hell fire. 

b) to say ‘ AUahu akbaf and ‘ There is no deity but Allah' when the pilgrim arrives at 
the place opposite to the ka 4 bah. 

c) to perform voluntary tawaf as often as possible. 

d) to leave Makkah for Mina after sunrise on the 8 ,h of Dhul-Hijjjah and to spend 
the night there. 

e) to spend the nights in Mina in the days of Mina. 

f) to offer sacrifice by the pilgrim who observes the Ifrad form of hajj. 

h) to drink the water of Zamzam and to pour it over one’s head and body. 

i) taking hold of the Multazam, the wall of the ka‘bah that stands between the 
door and the black stone by placing one’s chest and face on it. And taking hold of 
the drapes of the ka'bah and supplicating to God. 

The Sites Of Ihram For Hajj {Mawaqit) 
l L^ J y-z y JS Jp jS’Ut Jjj 

Allah specified the sites that a person is required to adopt ihram from. One is not 
to pass through these sites except in a state of ihram for hajj or Umrah. The sites 
are as follows; 


1 J>\> yj yj yiAj f Lift 

i) Aljuhfah near Rabiqh * This is the site for the residents of Syria and 
Egypt (and the Maghrib e.g. North-West Africa) and the people 
passing through those countries. This site is approximately 204km away 
from Makkah 

<• y*j 

ii) Dhul Hulayfa - This is the site for the residents of Madina and the 
people passing through Madina. This site is approximately 450km away 
from Makkah. 

iii) Dhat Irq * This is the mlqat (site) for the residents of Iraq, Iran, 
Khurasan etc... And those passing through these places. This site is 
approximately 94km away from Makkah 
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2am al-NazU - This is the site for the residents of Najd and an 
massing through the country. This site is approximately 94km away 
Makkah. 

* p-MiJ 

falamlam - is the site for the residents of Yemen (and countries 
ndia, Pakistan, and Malaysia etc...) and anyone passing thre 
hese countries. This site is approximately 54km away from Makkah. 



i jlS’ j] «j-* jl JJ ^ ^jl £>JU jyf. 

d for those intending hajj to adopt ihram before reaching or 
d to do this is best, provided one is sure in himself that he wii 
of the forbidden acts of ihram. 

jy£ N k ojl Lf Jju uJL c^»»l5 

. La Vj ® Xm/SAf ^ j^-\ 
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If one is a resident in the country of hajj, but lives closer to Makkah than the sites 
of ihram, then his mlqat (site of ihram) is any place he chooses on the way to 
Makkah, though it is not permitted for him to enter the vicinity of al-Haram with 
the intention of hajj or umrah, unless he first observes ihram. 


How To Perform Hajj 


• b j jl—A/l ^ bj 

If a person wishes to perform hajj, then upon him is the following; 

Oj^aJu j\ c ^ i »jUti |*iJL jl -1 

jl ^ i <»Jb v iua) 4 Jp <*L .Ji—'Sfl v .■ An t al <aL I j\ jl { j»^j 

4 <—~JxoJ 4 jwXol 


1. It is recommended to cut the nails, trim the moustache and shave or cut the 
hair. Thereupon one is to perform wudu or the major bath, though the major 
bath is best on account that the Prophet ((God bless him and grant him peace)) 
performed this when preparing for hajj. It is then sunna to wear new garments 
(one of which is the izar), a wrapping around the bottom half of the body and the 
other part called the ridah, wrapping it around the top half of the body. And it is 
better if both are white and new. A person is also to apply perfume after bathing. 
Abu Hanifa and Abu Yusuf held that it does not matter if the traces of perfume 
remain on the body after assuming ihram. However, in the opinion of Imam 
Muhammad and Zufar, it is disliked to apply perfume in which traces remain 
after ihram has been adopted. This is also the view of Malik and Shafi 4 i. A’ishah 
(God be pleased with her) said, M I used to scent Allah’s Messenger when he 
wanted to assume ihram and also on finishing ihram before the tawaf (al- 
Ifadah).” 1 This clearly indicates that the traces of perfume remained on the body. 
What is prohibited with respect to perfume is the use of it after ihram. 

4 iLZj J 0 Jjj\ Jl ^*131 : J JAJ 4 JCjSj 


One is then to pray two rak‘ahs of prayer after which he is to say, m O Allah, I wish 
to perform hajj, so ease the journey upon me and accept (this hajj) from me. n The reason for 
this supplication is because hajj contains many actions that involve hardship. 
Thus, one requests Allah to lighten the difficulty of the journey. With respect to 
the prayer, the Prophet ((God bless him and give him peace)) offered two rak'ahs 
of prayer at Dhul Hulayfa on wearing the ihram clothes. 2 




1 Bukhari 1539. 

2 Bukhari 1554. 
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After the prayer, one is to utter the talbiyah ((At Your service, 0 Allah, at Your service. 
At Your service, none can be associated with You, at Your service. All Praise and blessing 
belongs to You as does the kingdom. None can be associated with You)). It is recommended 
to recite the talbiyah audibly while standing, sitting and walking. It is particularly 
recommended during every ascent and descent, when mounting and 
dismounting. 

. ^aJujj LjU 

Accordingly, when one pronounces the talbiyah intending in his heart, then 
indeed he has acquired ihram. Al-Hidayah states one does not legally enter the 
state of ihram with the intention alone unless he says the talbiyah. Though Imam 
ShafTi disagreed on this point. The reason according to the Hanafi school is that 
the intention is like a pact for performance; therefore, it is necessary to follow it 
up with dhikr (remembrance of God). 


4 4 *3J—4hj 4 dJjJl aJLP ^Jp- viUS .JjO J -2 

2. When one has adopted ihram, it is forbidden to engage in; a) obscenity which is 
sexual intercourse or amorous talk or the meaning of intercourse, b) sin and 
disobedience to God, c) to argue or quarrel with others. God states in the Quran 
[For hajj are the months well known. If anyone undertakes that duty therein, let 
there be no obscenity, nor wickedness, nor wrangling in the hajj, and whatever 
good you do, (be sure) Allah knows it]. 1 


Forbidden also is; d) to kill, hunt, to point towards prey or indicate where it is. 
Allah said [Forbidden is the pursuit of land-game as long as you are in the sacred 
precincts or in pilgrim garb]; 2 and e) to cover the head or face for a male and the 
woman must not cover her face, whilst it is obligatory to cover her head. Note: 
The female may cover her face with a cloth or rag provided it does not touch her 
face, whether it is for a need or not, or for fear of temptation or the like. 


4 lAy-* j\ 4 4 —4 0jl 0 jjuaAi jl 


. U>- jl *1 

It is forbidden, f) to cut the hair or nails, g) to place perfume on the body, h) to 
wear stitched clothing, such as shirts, trousers, shoes, or to wear moccasins (boots) 
and things of the like. 


1 Baqarah 197. 

2 Al-Maida 96. 
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However, it is permissible to perform the major bath with water only because this 
would be required in the event of sexual impurity \jamba]. And verily Umar Ibn 
al-Khattab performed ghusl whilst in ihram. 1 It is permitted to enter into a wash 
room, or take shade under the drapes of the ka‘bah or under a canopy, although 
Imam Malik said that seeking shade under a tent or what resembles it, is disliked, 
because it amounts to covering the head. 2 One may also take shade underneath a 
hand held carriage or something of the like. 

The marriage contract of a person in ihram is considered valid, though the 
consummation of the marriage is forbidden. Imam Shafi‘i and other imams held 
that even a marriage contract while in the state of ihram is unlawful and the 
marriage is invalid. 

y *1 JUmJJ t jA J y>- ^la.< 4 1JCL* 1 **3 

j (o ykj %Jt\yk jj*j) jj <LJL j 4 l*it^ 

3. Tawaf al-Qudum (Arrival) upon arriving in Makkah 

When one enters Makkah, he is to begin with Masjid al-Haram and is to make 
tawaf around the ka‘bah seven times commencing from the black stone. Though 
prior to the tawaf, one is to face the black stone, greet it, pronounce the takbir 
and tahlil (saying; There is no god except but Allah) during which his hands are raised. 
If one is able, he should touch the black stone with his two hands and kiss it 
(without hurting others and if he cannot, then he is may greet it from a distance). 
He is then to make tawaf and when he reaches the black stone again, it is counted 
as one and so forth. One is to kiss the black stone every time he passes it in his 
taw af. Note: the floor is marked with a black line to indicate one's alignment with the black 
stone to signify when one has completed a circuit This is known as Tawaf alQudum y and 
it is sunna. After this, one is to go to the station of Ibrahim and pray two rak i ahs 
next to it or where it is possible in the mosque, and this is wajib to perform, 
whereas Imam ShafVi held it as sunna. Additionally, Imam Malik said that this 
tawaf is an obligation due to the saying of the Prophet [Whoever comes to the 
House is to greet it with a tawaf). On completion of the two rak‘ahs, one is to 
return to the black stone and greet if able or at least face it and utter; ‘God is 
great. There is no god except Allah. Glory be to Allah.' [Allahu akbar , La ilaha 
illallah , Subhan Allah j. 

The Prophet ((God bless him and give him peace)) said [The hands are not to be 
raised except on seven occasions...] and among these, he mentioned the greeting 
of the black stone. In addition, the Prophet ((God bless him and give him peace)) 
kissed the black stone upon which he said to Umar [Verily you are a strong built 
man, so do not torment people for the black stone]. 3 Thus, no Muslim should be 
afflicted with harm in getting to the black stone. 


1 Mu watt ah In The Chapter Of Hajj 6 . 
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It is sunna for a man who wishes to perform the sa'iy between the Safa and Marwah after 
tawaf al-Qudum , that he observe idiiba 1 prior to the tawaf; and ramal in the first thrte 
circuits , and then walk normally in the remainder. Ramal - In the first three circuits of 
tawaf, it is sunna for the men to walk hastily, lifting their legs forcefully, keeping 
the chest out, and moving the shoulders simultaneously like a challenger in an 
arena. This is accompanied by idiiba* which is the passing of the top sheet under 
the right armpit and letting it hang from the left shoulder. This is observed before 
the tawaf. One should then walk normally in the four remaining circuits. It is 
recommended that in every circuit one should kiss the black stone (if able) and 
touch the Yemeni corner as Imam Muhammad held it as Sunna. Ibn Umar 
reported that when Allah’s Messenger (God bless him and give him peace) 
performed tawaf in hajj and umrah he walked swiftly in the first three circuits 
(Ramal) around the house and then walked in the other four circuits and then 
observed two rak‘ahs of prayer, and then ran between Safa and Marwah. 1 

. lcl>- \Jual\j IjA JS* J ol jA aj ^11J LLaJI Jj £ 

One is then to proceed towards the Safa and Marwah and move between them 
seven times beginning at Safa and ending at Marwah Therefore, when one arrives 
at Safa, he is to climb upon it to such an extent that he will see the ka'bah during 
which he is saluting the House, pronouncing the takbir and tahlil, and blessings 
upon the Prophet. He is then to raise his hands and make supplications for his 
needs. This is based on the report that the Prophet climbed onto the Safa and on 
seeing the House turned towards the qibla and made supplications to God). 2 
Following this, one is to descend towards Marwah walking in his normal gait. 
When he reaches the centre of the valley, he is to adopt a running gait by way of 
sa'iy between the two green pillars. After that, he is to adopt his calm gait until he 
reaches Marwah. He is to climb it and perform the same acts that he performed at 
Safa. All this constitutes one of the seven circuits to be done between the Safa and 
Marwah. Hence, from Safa to Marwah is considered as one circuit and the return 
to Safa is considered as the second and so forth until one has completed seven 
such circuits. 3 The first circuit is to begin at Safa due to the words of the Prophet 
((God bless him and give him peace)) [Begin with what God, the Exalted has 
begun]. 4 

V** f ^ ^cP Cr* f n (m J1 viilS U juj ^ -4 


1 Muslim 2894. 

2 Al-Zayla‘i vol 3/53. Al-Hidayah 368, Imran Ahsan Khan. 

3 Al-Hidayah-Hajj (Al-Ikhtiyar 210). 

4 Muslim, Abu Dawud, Ibn Majah, and Malik. 
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4, Staying at Mina (8th of Dhul Hijjah). 

After having completed these actions, one is to remain in Makkah until the 8 th of 
Dhul-Hijjah known as the day of deliberation. When this day arrives, one is to 
depart for Mina after sunrise where he is to spend the night This is based on the 
report that the Prophet (God bless him and grant him peace) offered the fajr 
prayer on the day of deliberation at Makkah, and when the sun had risen he 
departed for Mina. In Mina, one will observe the noon prayer, afternoon prayer, 
sunset prayer, nightfall prayer and dawn prayer on the next day (9 th ) for this is 
what Jibril performed with Ibrahim and the Prophet. After the dawn prayer, one 
departs for Arafah. 


f <ia>- IjhLjji Jj "5 
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5 Standing at Arafah (9* of Dhul-Hijjah) 


After praying the dawn prayer on the 9 lh of Dhul-Hijjah in Mina, one then departs 
for Arafah. At Arafah, one is to stand near the mountain of Mercy to listen to the 
sermon of the imam and leara the rituals of hajj from him. The time limit for the 
standing at Arafah is from midday on the day of Arafah (9 th ) until the dawn of the 
10 lh . If one misses this time limit, the hajj is invalid. 


The best practice in undertaking this ritual is to stand at Arafah prior to sunset 
and remain there until it sets. Imam Malik holds that if a person leaves prior to 
sunset and does not return, then his hajj is invalid and he must return the 
following year. 


Accordingly, when the sun passes over the meridian on the 9 th of Dhul-Hijjah, two 
sermons are conducted by the imam. And provided the imam is present, one is to 
pray the noon and afternoon prayer combined at midday and one adhan is called 
with two iqamas. Note: The entire area of Arafah is considered as a place of 
standing except for the valley of Uranah. 


During the sermon, the imam instructs the people about the station of Arafah, the 
station at Muzdalifah, the throwing of the stones at the Jimar, the sacrifice, the 
shaving of the head and the Tawaf az-Ziyarah. The two sermons are separated as 
in the case of the Friday prayer. 1 The Prophet ((God bless him and grant him 
peace)) said [Allah Almighty boasts of the people of Arafah on the day of Arafah 
saying Look, My angels at My slaves. They come dishevelled, dusty arriving from 
every deep ravine. Bear witness that I have forgiven them. They will return like 
the day their mother bore them]. 


Additionally, Imam Malik held that one is to terminate the uttering of the 
talbiyah as soon as he adopts the post at Arafah because responding with speech 
occurs prior to carrying out the pillars. The Hanafis on the other hand rely on the 


1 A1 Hidayah 370 
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report that the Prophet continued to say the talbiyah until he reached Jamrah al- 
‘Aqabah and the reason according to Al-Hidayah is that the talbiyah is like takbir 
in prayer, and therefore, he is to say it until the last rite of his ihram. 

. I 4 J oLJ <ibd! JJ 


After sunset at Arafah, the people depart for Muzdalifah where they will spend 
the night. Imam Shafi‘i held that one is to stay until midnight at Muzdalifah 
whereas Malik held that one must stay for as long as it takes to kneel a camel and 
then stand it back up. Note: the maghrib prayer is not to be performed at Arafah, 
but it is to be performed at Muzdalifah, combined with the ‘isha prayer at the 
‘isha time, and both prayers are observed with only one adhan and one iqama. If a 
person observes the maghrib prayer on the way to Muzdalifah, it is not valid 
according to Abu-Hanifa and Muhammad. Additionally, the congregation is not 
stipulated for these two combined prayers according to Abu Hanifa because 
maghrib has been delayed beyond its time in contrast to the combining at Arafah 
where the ‘asr was brought forward prior to its time. 1 

6 - When the Nahr day arrives which is the 10 th of Dhul-Hijjah, one is to pray the 
dawn prayer at the earliest part of the dawn, i.e. while it is very dark, not during 
the twilight. After this, one is to stand at Muzdalifah even for a moment. During 
this stand, strong supplication should be made. It is recommended to stand after 
the dawn prayer with the imam and supplicate. Allah said [Celebrate the Praises 
of Allah at the Sacred monument]. 2 The entire area of Muzdalifah is regarded as a 
place of standing except the valley of Mahsar as the Prophet (God bless him and 
grant him peace) mentioned. 

The time of the standing at Muzdalifah is from the arrival of true dawn (10 ,h of 
Dhul-Hijjah - the Day of Sacrifice) until the day has grown considerably bright. If 
one were to neglect this standing without a valid excuse, he would be liable for 
sacrifice [ddm\. Imam Shafi‘i held it as a pillar on the basis of the words of Allah 
[Then when you pour down from Arafah, celebrate the praises of God at the 
Sacred Monuments]. 3 


j*j 4 o La> - J&i j A-Jbdl C>! 
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1 Al-Hidayah 376. 

2 Al-Baqarah 198. 

3 Quran 2-198. 
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One then departs for Mina before sunrise. At Mina, he is to throw seven pebbles 
at Jamrah al-Aqabah and is to pronounce the takbir with each pebble thrown. 
After the throwing of the first stone, one ceases to recite the talbiyah. Jabir ((God 
be pleased with him)) reported that the Prophet (God bless him and give him 
peace) ceased the talbiyah upon the first throw and said, 4 AUahu akba? with every 
throw, upon which he slaughtered and shaved his head and then proceeded 
towards Makkah to perform tawaf in the house. If one throws the stone and it falls close 
to the Jamrah, it is valid. If the stone drops far away from the jamrah, it is invalid. If one 
throws all seven at once, then it is counted as one time. 1 Also, with respect to the pebbles, 
it is recommended to gather them from Muzdalifah or from the road of Mina. It 
is disliked to gather the stones from those which lay at the jamrahs. Following 
this, one may sacrifice if he wishes and then shave or cut his hair, though shaving 
is best as mentioned by the Prophet earlier ((God bless him and give him peace)). 
When one has performed all these actions, everything becomes lawful except 
women (sexual intercourse). Imam Malik excludes perfume as well, since it is one 
of the things that leads to sexual intercourse. We rely on the words of the Prophet 
[Everything is lawful for him except women]. 2 * 


4 —i 4 £UaL*»l oj j ci! 


7. Tawaf az-Ziyarah (known also as Tawaf al-Ifadah) 

Thereafter, one is to return to Makkah on the same day to perform tawaf 
provided he is able (i.e. on the 10 lh Dhul-Hijjah which is the Nahr day). If one is 
unable, then he is to return on the next day (11 th ) or on the day after that (12 th ) for 
the time of tawaf is for the three days of sacrifice (Nahr) though the first day is 
best. However, one is not to delay the tawaf beyond this. Its appointed time 
however is the day of Sacrifice (Nahr) on the basis that Allah mentioned the tawaf 
in conjunction with the slaughter. Allah the Exalted said [And eat thereof) and 
then said [And perform the tawaf around the House]. * 

Hence, there are four actions that are performed on the 10 th and they are: i) the 
stoning, ii) slaughtering, iii) shaving the hair and iv) tawaf al-Ifadah. Abu Hanifa 
held it necessary to perform the acts in order. If one advances the slaughtering 
over the stoning or the shaving over the stoning, then one must sacrifice an 
animal on the basis that Ibn Mas 4 ud said, “Whoever advances a ritual over a 
ritual must sacrifice.” 4 In addition, when three of these four acts have been 
performed, one is released from his ihram, though he must first perform the tawaf 
before having sexual intercourse. 


1 Al'Hidayah. 

2 Abu Dawud. 

* Quran 22:29. 

1 Fiqh al-Islam, Ibrahim al-Silkini 518. 
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When one arrives in Makkah, he is to observe tawaf in the House seven times, 
and this is known as Taxvcf al-Ifadah and it is a pillar. This tawaf is also called 
Tawtf az-Ziyarah , The basis is the report that the Prophet ((God bless him and give 
him peace)) after he had his head shaved, departed for Makkah, and performed 
the tawaf of the House. Thereafter, he returned to Mina and offered the noon 
prayer at Mina. [Note: If a person performed his sa ( iy after tawaf alQudum [arrival], 
he does not have to do ramal in the first three circuits of tawaf az-Ziyarah. But if 
one did not do sa‘iy after tawaf al-Qudum y then he is to observe ramal in this tawaf 
(ie. tawaf az-Ziyarah ) followed by sa‘iy after it]. The performance of this tawaf after 
these three days is disliked. And if one delays it beyond these three days, he 
becomes liable for atonement through sacrifice [dam] according to Abu Hanifa. 1 

. #L-J| JS' <] %wlljiajl i S—* Q=» ijfAJ 

After completion of this tawaf, everything becomes lawful even women (i.e. sexual 
intercourse with one’s partner). 

l^ oli fyi j J] J o wilt y j>c}\ £y> j Jj olS* -8 

8. Spending the night in Mina and the stoning 
of the famrahs on 11 th and 12* of Dhul-Hij jah 

If a person had travelled to Makkah to offer Tauxf az-Ziyarah on the day of Nahr 
(10 th of Dhul Hijjah), then he is to return to Mina on the same day and reside 
there. It is disliked to spend the night anywhere else other than Mina during the 
days of Mina. 

o t. e j*? JS ^ji 4 5^ j ^yj -9 
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9. On the 11 th of Dhul-Hijjah, one is to stone the three sites after midday. He is to 
throw seven pebbles at each site. And he is to begin with the site (closest to the 
Khayf mosque), throwing seven pebbles, saying “Allahu akbar” with each pebble 
thrown. He then throws pebbles at the site after that (which is the middle Jamrah) 
repeating the same actions as the first and then the last site termed al-Aqabah 
(repeating the actions of the previous sites). Note: between the stoning of each site 
one is to remain there momentarily during which he faces the qibla and recites 
the takbir, praises Allah, and sends blessings and salams upon our Holy Prophet 
(God bless him and give him peace) during which one supplicates to Allah what 
he wishes. The hands are raised for this supplication. This is based on the words 
of Prophet (God bless him and give him peace) who said, tt The hands are not to 
be raised except on seven occasions,” and among them he mentions the occasions 
near the two Jamrahs. Thus, all three Jamrahs are each stoned seven times during which 
takbir is uttered upon each throw; and supplication is made at the first two sites. 


1 Al-Hidavah 382. 

* 
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10. On the 12 u of Dhul-Hijjah, one is to repeat the actions he performed on the 
11 th . That is, one is to stone all three sites as he did the previous day. And upon 
this, hajj is complete. 1 

If however, a person remains at Mina overnight on the I2 lh of Dhul-Hijjah, then 
he must repeat the stoning of all three Jamrahs on the 13 th of Dhul-Hijjah as was 
performed on the 12 ,h and II th . If on the other hand, one quickly leaves for 
Makkah before nightfall on the 12 th , then he does not have to repeat the stoning 
on the 13 ,h of Dhul-Hijjah. Imam Shafi 4 i held that after the sun sets on the 12 th (i.e. 
the third day of sacrifice) it is not lawful to depart until one has repeated the 
stoning on the fourth day (13 th Dhul-Hijjah). 

Abdullah Ibn Umar (God be pleased with him) said, “For whoever the sun sets 
during the middle days of Tashriq (12 ,h ) while he is in Mina he must not leave 
until he has stoned the pillars (Jamrahs) on the following day)).” Imam 
Muhammad said: We adhere to this and it is the verdict of Abu Hanifa and our 
fuqaha in general. 

Leaving for Makkah 

On the way to Makkah, it is recommended to stop for a time at al-Abtah between 
Mina and Makkah because the Prophet ((God bless him and grant him peace)) 
camped there. 

Uflji uJl^laJl ijlA ^4,wj) Jsiwil C~jl vjjJl -11 
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/ /. Tawaf al-Wada ‘ (known also as Tawaf as-Sadr-Farewell) 

Thereafter, one is to return to Makkah and perform Tawaf as-Sadr in the House 
making seven circuits. This tawaf is the last of the actions of hajj and it is the 
tawaf that is deemed a wajib element of hajj. The Prophet ((God bless him and 
give him peace)) said (If someone observes hajj to the house, the last of his 
business with the House is tawaf]. This tawaf is not wajib for the people of 
Makkah because they do not leave it or bid it farewell. There is no ramal in this 
tawaf. After completion of the farewell tawaf, one is to go to the Zamzam and 
drink some of its water while standing, pouring some of it over the head and face, 
Thereafter one may go to al-Multazam, which is between the black stone and the 
door, placing the chest and face against it and ask Allah for whatever one wishes. 


1 The meaning here is that the actions of hajj are complete even though one is still 
required to perform the farewell tawaf as the last of his actions. 
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Summary - Hajj begins an the ff* of DhulHijjah 


1. Observe ihram from the mtqat (specified sites) 

2. Arrive at Makkah and perform Tawaf alQudum (sunna) starting from the black stone. 

Two rak ‘ahs ofprayer at the place of Ibrahim and thereafter go between the Safa and 
Marwah seven times _ 

3. On the 6* of Dhul-Hijjah one travels to, and resides at Mina observing dhuhr, *asr ; 
maghrib, *isha, and the fajr of the next morning. 

4. On the if of Dhul-Hijjah, one progresses to Arafah where he pauses and listens to the 

talk of the imam. If the imam is present, combine dhuhr and 4 asr at noon time with one 
adhan and two iqamas. One is to remain here until sunset _ 

5. After sunset, proceed to Muzdalifah and combine maghrib and 1 isha prayer with one 

adhan and one iqama. On the 10* Dhul-Hijjah in Muzdalifah one is to stand at 
Muzdalifah after the dawn. _ 

6. Thereafter go to Mina and stone only Jamrah alAqabah seven times. Then sacrifice and 
shave the hair (but no sexual intercourse). 

7. If able on the 10*, return to Makkah and observe the Tawaf az-Ziyarah (Ifadah) which 
is a pillar, seven circuits. Then return to Mina. 

8. 11 th and 12*, stone the three sites on each day. 

9. Return to Makkah and perform Tawaf as-Sadr (wadafarewell) which is wajib. 
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There Are Three Types Of Hajj One Can Perform. They are as follows: 

1- Qiran - This type of hajj consists offorming an intention for both umrah and hajj together, 
with only one ihram from the ihram sites (mawaqit). The clothing of ihram in this type 
is not to be taken off until Eid and it is compulsory to sacrifice during this type of 
hajj. This is what the Prophet ((God bless him and grant him peace)) performed. 
For this type of hajj, one is to perform two sets of sa'iy, once for umrah and the 
other for hajj; and one is required to sacrifice out of gratitude. 

2- Tamattu - Is when umrah and hajj are performed separately . Though both are 
performed in the time of hajj. This hajj includes ihram for umrah first. After 
completing the umrah, one can remove the clothes of ihram until the day of 
deliberation (8 th ). Thereafter one observes ihram for hajj during its time, though 
both the umrah and hajj are performed in the months of hajj. The person performing 
tamattu' must sacrifice out of gratitude. 

3- Ifrad - This type of hajj consists of performing only hajj during the days of hajj. The 
clothing of ihram cannot be removed until hajj is complete. 


❖ ❖❖ 


UMRAH 

The Meaning Of Umrah 
j£-\ 4i)i c—j ojL j)) Ip < apUsJI <Jp 


Linguistically, umrah means obedience. Its legal meaning is — to visit the House 
of Allah, Al-Haram to perform specific actions. 


The Ruling Of Umrah 





Umrah is an established sunna according to the most evident view in the 
Madhhab. Though some scholars maintain that the correct view is that it is 
necessary [wajib]. 

CJj 


Is There A Specified Time For Umrah? 

L—^ • c-wJl 4 Ip jS* j-Jj 

Legally, there is no specified time to perform umrah; therefore, it is permitted 
anytime throughout the year. Although, it is disliked to perform umrah during 
five days; 
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The day of Arafah and the day of Nahr (10 th Dhul-Hijjah) as well as the three days 
of Tashriq (il‘\ 12 ,h and 13 th Dhul-Hijjah) and the reason being is due to the 
congestion of the people performing hajj. It is however recommended to perform 
umrah during Ramadan. 


jSj 

The Pillar Of Umrah 

. ji «!Min-—- I oj^nJl 


The pillar of umrah is to make tawaf around the House seven times or the 
majority of these seven. 

The Wajib Elements Of Umrah 

. jwaa:ll j! jJU-t j t lj f\j ^2j 

There are two necessary acts of umrah 

i) The running between the Safa and Marwah (sa Vy) 

ii) The shaving or cutting of the hair. 


! 2Jbj j$> 

The Conditions Required For Umrah 

v^4 o4 *ji o\£ j t JJ-I "j* If- ^j ^j+3 * 5 j ^aJLI i 
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The condition for umrah is to adopt the ihram. If a person is a resident in 
Makkah, then he is to adopt ihram from the area of al-Hill (this is an area outside 
the Haram). And if one lives in a distant region and intends to perform umrah, 
then he is to observe ihram from one of the designated sites for hajj. 


0 J +J Jl Am aS 

How To Perform Umrah 

5<_j} • J y-i w J L* if* s ita'. tj j aSjkj »jl s\j\ lil 
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If a person wishes to perform umrah^ he is to remove his normal clothes and 
cleanse himself as was previously mentioned for hajj (such as the major bath). 
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Thereafter he is to utter: V AUdi, verily I wish to perform umrah, so make easy the 
journey and accept it for me* - after which he is to say the talbiyah. This is the ihram 
for Umrah. The talbiyah is: [At Your service, O Allah, at Your service. At Your 
service, none can be associated with You, at Your service. All Praise and Blessing 
belongs to You as does the kingdom. None can be associated with Youj. 


. o j~aj oyci i £j\ jA j LLa!I ^ 4 wJlt» <£• li^i 
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When one enters Makkah, he is to observe tawaf of the ka‘bah, which is seven 
circuits. After this, he is to go between the Safa and Marwah seven times (saHyf 
Thereafter, he is to shave his head or cut his hair. When a person does this, his 
umrah is complete. 

Ha jj Oiran 

j** 

The Meaning Of Hajj Oiran 

-bjl jji j -Uj J fkS i^^ : <L>! jd\ 

Qiran is to combine both hajj and umrah with the one ihram. After praying the two 
rak‘ah$ of ihram, one is to say, [0 Allah, verily I wish to perform umrah and hajj, so 
make easy the journey and accept these actions from me\ Following this, he is to 
pronounce the talbiyah as mentioned earlier for umrah and hajj. On completion of 
these actions , one has acquired ihram. 

The Ruling Of Oiran 

. tjU.rfai:* 4 bb-L>*j *b! ^jA j 4 oJ&~j *bt OlyiJl 

Qiran is superior than performing hajj alone, and superior than performing 
umrah alone. Qiran is also superior than performing tamattu* (which is to 
perform both umrah and hajj - though at separate intervals). Imam ShafPi held 
that the Ifrad form of hajj is superior. 1 Imam Malik held that tamattu* is better 
than qiran. Imam ShafVi relies upon the hadith that the Prophet said, “Qiran is a 
rukhsah (exemption),” and maintains that there are additional requirements in 
the Ifrad form such as talbiyah, journey and shaving and is therefore superior. 
The Hanafis rely on the words of the Prophet, u O family of Muhammad, 
pronounce the tahlil of performing hajj and umrah together.” 2 


1 The Ifrad form of hajj is when one performs hajj alone in the time of hajj. 

2 Al-Hidayah. 
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How To Perform Oiran 

4 0 fi*J t-b OjbftJl *! 

When the person performing qiran enters Makkah, he is to begin by making 
tawaf for umrah which is seven circuits (around the House), during which there is 
ramal in the first three circuits. 


4 


He is then to pray two rak'ahs after the tawaf, because each tawaf is followed with 
two rak‘ahs whether the tawaf is obligatory or optional. 


. ij+*}\ Jl^I viUij J 4 ie>\fS\ ^ ijJ>\j U^aJl J1 ^ 


Upon this, one is to proceed to Safa and Marwah and move between them seven 
times [saVjf]. And with this, the actions of umrah are complete. Note: one is not to 
shave his head in between the umrah and the hajj because this is a violation of the 
ihram of hajj. He is to shave on the Day of Sacrifice just as the person in the Ifrad 
form does. 


I* fi* Sr* vJ 4 £»JJ p jJLaJI <* wi^ Jj pjf 

He then commences the acts of hajj by going back to al-Haram a second time and 
performs Tawaf al-Qudum for hajj around the ka‘bah. Then, he is to continue the 
actions of hajj as mentioned earlier. 


Jl 

The Sacrifice Of Gratitude 

Sacrifices are to be made on the Days of Sacrifice (10-12 ,h Dhul-Hijjah) and are to 
take place in the area of Haram. 

jl o fib (3 f «jl jjbill yjf*J 
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After a person stones Jamah alrAqabah on the 10 th of Dhul-Hijjah, it is wajib upon 
him to slaughter a sheep, or adopt a share between seven people in slaughtering a 
cow or camel (the share being 1/7). This sacrifice is one of thanksgiving to Allah, 
the Glorified and Exalted for enabling him to perform hajj and umrah and 
enabling him to the obedience of Allah. 
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If there is no animal available to sacrifice or one does not have the funds to buy 
an animal to sacrifice, then it is necessary to fast ten days. Three of these days are 
to be fasted before the 10 th of Dhul-Hijjah and a further seven days after 
completing the actions of hajj. These seven days may be fasted in Makkah 
intermittently; meaning, they do not have to be seven continuous days of fasting, 
they may be separated apart. This rule is due to the words of Allah [For a person 
who does not find an animal there is fasting of three days and seven when he 
returns. These are ten complete days]. 

Imam Shafi'i held that people are to fast the seven days after they have returned 
to their families and that it is not permitted before it, and he used as his basis the 
words of Allah [He should fast three days during hajj and seven days on his 
return, making ten days in all]. 1 However, other scholars of Quranic 
interpretation maintained that 'return 9 refers to the completion of hajj. In addition, 
it is recommended for one to eat from the sacrificial meat according to Imam Abu 
Hanifa. 


Tamattu 4 

The description of this form is that the worshipper begins from the miqat sites 
during the time of hajj. He is to adopt the ihram for umrah and then enter 
Makkah. He is to perform the tawaf (with ramal ), go between Safa and Marwah 
and shave or cut his hair. He is then to release himself from the state of ihram. On 
the day of Tarwiyah (deliberation—8th), he is to wear the ihram of hajj from the 
Haram and perform hajj. 2 

The Meaning of Tamattu 1 

4 'bLii y o^*jdb ^ ^ j ** 4 lj * a*DI J} 
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Linguistically, tamattu* means comfort and luxury. Legally, tamattu' means: To 
observe ihram solely for umrah from the designated sites in the times of hajj, and 
upon completion of its actions or the majority, one is to observe ihram for hajj. As 
previously mentioned this type of hajj is when umrah and hajj are performed 
separately, but both are performed during the time of hajj. 


1 Al-Baqarah 196. 

2 Al-Hidayah. 
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The Ruling OfTamattu 1 

. OjO J k ( jA 4 y 

Tamattu* is deemed superior than performing hajj by itself. It is also superior to 
performing umrah alone. However, qiran is deemed superior than tamattu*. 


£UJ1 US 

How To Perform Tamattu' 

J l> j —-f Jbjl <jj )) ^1 ^>*Vl y&) Jby Jjhi-l 4 oUll ^jA 5 ^ j£ ol 
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The one observing tamattu* is to begin by adopting ihram from the mlqat 
(designated sites). Following this, he is to pray the two rak'ahs of ihram after 
which he says [0 AUah, verily I intend to perform Umrah, so make easy the journey upon me 
and accept this act from me]. Thereafter, he is to pronounce the talbiyah until he 
arrives at Makkah where he is to observe the tawaf for umrah and is to cease the 
talbiyah when he commences the first circuit Imam Malik held that one is to 
cease the talbiyah when he sees the House because umrah is a visit to the House. 1 


4 ft 


‘ - t I 

j>aa» y *u-« 


4 Ia-oM Cjy, y~~t 4 4-jl jiaJl 


Thereafter, he is to pray the two rak'ahs of tawaf and then go between the Safa 
and Marwah seven times. He is then to shave or cut his hair. It is necessary that 
one shave his head in order to be released from ihram. 


Upon completion of these actions, all things become lawful even women (sexual 
intercourse). Meaning one is thereby released from his ihram. Note; al-Hidayah 
states that the cause of being released from one’s ihram is the shaving of the head, 
as is the case with the final salams with respect to prayer. 

*i\c^ sS*y»j *■ f y £^“4 ( Jr- \i? SuJl' fy <£> y y^ f y 


* J?-- L/^' 

Then on the 8 th of Dhul-Hijjah termed the Day of Deliberation, one is to adopt 
ihram for hajj from the Haram area (the sacred area of Makkah) and carry out its 
actions as previously mentioned. Note: It is called the Day of Deliberation 
because after Ibrahim (upon him be peace) had seen the vision to slaughter his 
son, he remained patiently to establish the reality of the vision, that the vision was 
not from Satan the accursed. 


1 Al-Hidayah. 
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The Sacrifice Of Gratitude 

<SU jl O J&i iiJb <j illJwVl flLi 4^4 a3! ij? ^ j 

After a person stones/amroA alAqabah on the day of sacrifice (10 th Dhul Hijjah), it 
is wajib upon him to sacrifice a sheep, or take a share in a group of seven in 
sacrificing a cow or camel (the share being 1/7). 

4 0 jlaJl j U1^5 4 * L f l r J?* f bl ji 

If one does not have the means to sacrifice, then he must fast three days prior to 
the day of sacrifice (10 th Dhul Hijjah) and seven days upon his return as 
mentioned earlier in the ruling of qiran. 

. *iJU 0 ^ J { y* <Jup *\>- i Jr >m ^ 

If however, one does not fast three days prior to the 10 th of Dhul Hijjah, then he is 
required to sacrifice a sheep, for no fast or charity will suffice unless it be the 
sacrifice of a sheep. 

Offences 
f \j>^\ Jp iULl 

Violations While In Ihram 
UJLl ^ Ljl 

Types Of Violations 

• (A’* J* ' f 1 : * Ji p—^ 

The violations are divided into two types; 

1 . Violating the restrictions of Ihram, such as intercourse while in the state 
of ihram. 

2. Violating the sanctity of the Haram (i.e. the Sacred area of Makkah) such 
as hunting in this area. 

t prji L* <> to U f 1 — j>\ aaj jl 


l- Violating the restrictions of ihram is divided into four sections; 

i) The first part requires the sacrificing of an animal to atone for the violation, ii) 
the second requires the giving of sadaqah (charity), iii) the third requires one to 
pay less than the above sadaqah, iv) the fourth requires one to pay the value in 
cash or other, as shall be explained. 



* f o3l ^ 

When The Sacrifice Of An Animal Is Wajib 


4 oy»*jj C-j Jj ^yol 4 4^*1 j >._ . . « a> - ji 4 AjL^sipI ^4 i j.Jx& wJa lil ^ILJI Jp w^L. 
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If a mature person in the state of ihram performs any of the following acts, then 
he is required to sacrifice an animal to atone for the violation. The violations are; 
a) to perfume a member (or limb) of one’s body. The limb is like the head, calf, 
thigh and what is similar; b) or he dyes his hair with hair dye, c) or rubs oil or 
something similar on his body, d) or wears stitched clothes for a complete day, e) 
or covers his head for a complete day, f) or shaves a fourth of his head, g) or he 
cuts the nails of his hands and feet in the same sitting, h) or cuts all the nails of 
one hand, i) or neglects a necessary (wajib) element The reason sacrifice is 
necessary in all these cases is because there is clear prevention from the Prophet 
((God bless him and give him peace)) on such matters. 

ijJUaJl __£ k ^j* 

When Is Sadaqah Required? 


jb>- j\ fj, Jil <jj j\ 4 UaJ* j-J 4 y** if Jil v-J* ISJ Jp y-JLJ 
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One is required to pay sadaqah if he, a) perfumes less than a limb, b) wears 
stitched clothes for less than a day, c) covers the face for less than a day, d) covers 
the head for less than a day, e) shaves less than a fourth (quarter) of his head, f) or 
cuts only one nail. The reason sadaqah is required in these cases and not sacrifice 
is due to the deficiency of the offence. 

v 3*^1 si/* J/ jXmS\ il jt {j* -iJy 4 4 ^JLulU jl ^j«XaU wilt j\ 
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If one performs Tawaf al-Qudum or Tawaf as-Sadr in a state of minor impurity, or 
neglects a circuit from Tawaf as-Sadr or leaves out a pebble from one of the three 
sites, then he is liable for sadaqah. And for every circuit of Tawaf as-Sadr and for 
each pebble which is neglected, a sadaqah is to be paid. 

. C«J j\ j»^jA sJuaj U J^l J J5 ^P L^>.y£ ^i\ iijUoJlj 
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The sadaqah that one must give for each offence mentioned is half a measure [sa] 
of wheat or its value in cash. 


When Less Than The Above Sadaqah Is Required 
• I ci J-JUaJ GJi 5^1 J9? j\ aUj ^JUl ^Jli GJ iiJUaJl j* 

If a mature person in the state of ihram kills a louse or locust, then it is necessary 
for him to give sadaqah of whatever amount he wishes. 

When Is One Required To Pay The Value? 
ot t y*j C)J t <J-tPI JCS\ \Xy^> ^JUl Jlf IS] 

Sm * **** *1 jJUL II .Jp 4P j yu UUt jl ^ji-l j A>^U jjj ^jAl 
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If a mature person in the state of ihram kills or hunts on the land, then the animal 
killed is evaluated by two upright people and if the assessment amounts to an 
offering, then one has the option between, i) purchasing an offering and 
slaughtering it in the Haram area and then give it as sadaqah to the poor, or ii) 
one may purchase food (equal to the value of an offering) and distribute this 
amount amongst the poor, giving each person half a measure [sa € ] of wheat or iii) 
one has the option of fasting one day instead of feeding each poor person (half a 
$0. This means that the animal killed is evaluated in terms of food. And if for 
example the animal evaluated amounts to the feeding of ten people, then 
normally, they are to be given half a sa 4 each , though one has the option of fasting 
one day for each half sa \ 

• J,jSjll ^Jp ^y+ai\j ^LdaJl *1 yX i y+j JjLtll JL—aJl UJ J ^ <jlj 

And if the animal killed does not amount to the value of an offering, then one has 
the option of buying meals for the poor (according to the value of the kill) or 
fasting according to the method described above. 

jl bly \Sy£.y jl yu j\ \jyif, \J£ jl ©jU j\ \ijAP j\ LI^P GJ ^^>dl ^|p *)lj 

. jUa y*J U j\ ©U>«JL* 

There is no obligation if a person in the state of ihram kills a crow, scorpion, 
mouse, rabid dog, mosquito, ants, flees, ticks, turtles or what cannot be hunted or 
gamed. It is lawful for a person in the state of ihram to kill harmful animals, 
whether it is in the Haram or outside of the Haram area. 



tf.ul 

Hadyi (Sacrifice / Offering ) 


The Meaning Of Hadyi (Offering) 
• *>• f ^ y* : 


The hadyi is a sheep that is offered to the poor in the Haram. 

£» y\ 

The Types Of Offering s 

iS*** ^ fc *2^ iS*** tr 4 ^ Cj* oi* 1 y* djl j 
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The sacrifice of a sheep must be at least one year of age. If the offering is a cow, 
the minimum age is two years old. If the offering is a camel, the minimum age is 
five years old. The offering is of three kinds: camels, cows and sheep. The basis is 
that when the Prophet ((God bless him and grant him peace)) deemed a goat to be 
the least form of an offering, then it is necessary that the best be cows and camels. 

<ui V U j 4 sLiJ! <J U 
A Sheep Suffices For What Violation 

iijAj y-ijiJ ju «■ olb lij VI JS j y oUtJlj 
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The sheep suffices for all violations except if one performs Tawaf az-Ziyarah (a 
pillar of hajj) in the state of sexual impurity \janaba\ y or indulges in sexual 
intercourse after the standing of Arafah prior to the shaving or cutting of the hair 
in which case it becomes necessary to sacrifice either a cow or camel in both 
situations. 


Conditions Of The Offering lHadyi) 

. Uynjj J Vj 

It is a necessary requirement for the sacrificial animal to be free from defect, 
limping, and others factors resembling these. 
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The Time Of Slaughtering The Offering 
jvt ji^ 4 jl o' jlS oj ££•■> 


The time of slaughtering the offering for the qiran form of hajj or the tamattu* 
form is the three days of Nahr (10 th , 11* and 12 th Dhul-Hijjah). As previously 
mentioned, the one performing qiran or tamattu 1 is required to sacrifice, and 
these are the days he is to sacrifice his offering. If one is slaughtering for other 
than these reasons (such as for a violation or omission); then legally, there is no 
specified time for the sacrifice. 


The Place Of Slaughtering The Offering 

J s-woj j\S IS! Nl i i ^I ~ 015 iS^ ~ (y? j 
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The place for slaughtering any offering is the Sacred area al-Haram. And one 
must not specify the slaughtering to Mina, unless the offering is a voluntarily one 
or the offering suffers an injury during the journey, in which case it may be 
slaughtered in its place. If the offering is a voluntary one, then it is sunna to 
slaughter it in Mina during the days of Nahr as the Prophet (God bless him and 
give him peace) did, otherwise it is in al-Haram. Hence, the place of slaughtering 
the offering is Makkah due to the words of Allah [An offering that reaches the 
ka^bah], 1 unless the offering is a voluntary one. 




1 Quran 5-95. 
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Visiting The Prophet (pbuh) 

ijl} p£>- 

The Ruling Of Visiting Graves 
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1- Visiting the graves of the dead from a general point of view is to take lesson or 
heed from, and to supplicate for the deceased. It is a sunna practice to visit the 
graves due to the words of the Prophet ((God bless him and grant him peace)) 
who said [I would have prevented you from visiting graves, but you may now visit 
them]. 1 AI-Tirmidhi added to the above: for it reminds one about the hereafter. 
Ibn Majah also added from Ibn Mas'ud: and it makes one overlook the worldly 
pleasures. 

-lit )y^>, j*} Aj! t w>^Lb jS JJ jjj)) a-Ip <iil Cj\yLj9 Jli j 
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The Prophet ((God bless him and grant him peace)) also said [Visit the graves, for 
verily you will remember death] and it has been narrated that the Prophet ((God 
bless him and grant him peace)) passed by the graves of Madina and turned his 
face towards them and said [Peace be upon you, O residents of the graves. May 
Allah forgive us and you. You have preceded us and we are following]. 

t aJp S^LdflJL ^ 4j JtUuVl t. j «a51 S^LaJI aJp * jb^j ”2 

2- Visiting the tomb of the Prophet ((God bless him and grant him peace)) is more 
significant (and emphasized) in the sunna because the lesson realised from his 
passing is stronger and the supplications of blessings for him is required. Note; 
this means that visiting the graves of the dead is deemed sunna and visiting the 
tomb of the Prophet is more significant. 

Vj Jl>“^Jl V )) J Jli jt .Jl 0 ^j 

JL>wilj fc ji-\ -Lh*JLIj i l-L* ; 

The tomb of the Prophet ((God bless him and grant him peace)) is located in his 
Mosque, the one he mentioned in great importance saying,[Do not tighten the 
straps except to three masjids; my Masjid, the Masjid al-Haram (Makkah), and 
Masjid al-Aqsah (Jerusalem)]. 


1 Muslim. 
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The Prophet ((God bless him and grant him peace)) also said [One prayer in this 
masjid of mine is better than a thousand prayers in any other masjid except the 
sacred masjid, Masjid al~Haram]. 

.((^U>- Jij ,1 j j*)) { o^LaJI <Jlp Jli Jij 

The Prophet ((God bless him and grant him peace)) said [Whoever made hajj and 
does not visit me, has turned away from me]. 

The Prophet ((God bless him and grant him peace)) also said [If anyone comes to 
visit me for no other reason except visiting me, it is a duty for me to be his 
intercessor on the day of Rising]. 1 The Prophet ((God bless him and grant him 
peace)) said [If anyone makes hajj and visits my grave after my death, it is like he 
visited me while I was alive]. 2 

IS 1^ jij j j£j jl j <• J * j «*■>■ f ^ JJjt y* ^ ••*** 1^ lilj “ 3 
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. <«1p 4jbl ol jLsp ojLj -Up 

3 Correct behaviour. 

Indeed if the law has ordered one who visits a grave to adhere to the boundaries 
of the Sacred law during his visit, and to be serious, tranquil and fearful, then this 
is more required during the visit of the Prophet’s tomb, in that one be more 
serious, tranquil and in a higher state of fear (from the punishment of Allah) for 
without doubt, this requirement is stronger when visiting the tomb of the Prophet 
((God bless him and give him peace)). 

A*J g jl ^Jl A »A*i aJp Ajjl *"4 
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It is sunna for a person who Allah has bestowed His Blessing upon by assisting 
him to perform hajj and umrah, that he travel to the Madina of the Messenger to 
visit him [may the peace and blessings of Allah be upon him, his family and 
Companions]. 

J j k jell t^oVl UjdL* yJL3l y*tk3l oj3 
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1 Darqutani and Tabarani in al-Awsal. 

2 Darqutani, Tabarani, and al-Baihaqi. 
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When a person is standing in front of the pure and honoured tomb of the 
Messenger of Allah, he is to pause for a moment in obedience and fear, adhering 
to the boundaries of etiquette, taking hold of the rope of this firm religion and 
send salutations upon the Prophet in abundance as the Prophet ((God bless him 
and give him peace)) said [There is not a person that sends salutations upon me 
except that Allah returns my spirit and I return the salam]. 1 The Prophet ((God 
bless him and grant him peace)) also said [No one sends salutations upon me 
from my nation, except that Allah sends him ten salams] and for this reason, 
salutation is to be made in abundance. 


viU j Jj j'j ^ S* Sjlij Jb ‘ f 1 £*■ J! jl ,/^J' J*)l 4)1 JU 
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We ask Allah, the Most High and Great to give us the ability and aid needed to 
perform pilgrimage to His House ‘al-Haram’ and to visit the tomb of His blessed 
Prophet ((God bless him and grant him peace)), for verily it is only with the 
permission of Allah that one is able to perform this. 


Jy k k—tULuk- k_>t5 — ! 4 yJ ^Ijkj 4)1 
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Indeed, with the assistance of God and all praise be to Him, the book ‘Hibatul 
FattaK is finalised and arranged at the end of the book 'Sabil al-Falah', which is 
the explanation of Nur al-Idah. We ask Allah to allow this to be a )"«»» of 
benefit and accept it and reward us with His mercy and generosity. 




1 Ahmad, Abu Dawud, and al-Baihaqi with a sound chain. 
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Visiting the Tomb of the Prophet 

The following is a translation from Maraky al-Falah, the explanation 
of Nur al-Idah, by Hasan Shurunbulali. 1 

Visiting the tomb of the Prophet is from the most superior of acts and the best of 
the recommendations, for indeed the Prophet prompted the visit and announced 
its recommendation of it. The Prophet ((God bless him and grant him peace)) said 
|He who finds time and did not visit me has turned away from me]. 2 The Prophet 
also said [If anyone makes hajj and visits my grave after my death, it is as if he 
visited me while I was alive). 3 

It has become evident that many people are unaware about fulfilling the rights of 
visiting the Prophet, and unaware of the acts which are sunna and permissible. So 
we seek to mention some of the rituals, and how they are performed and the 
manner of decorum, in order to maximise the benefit of this book. It is required 
of one intending to visit Prophet Muhammad ((God bless him and grant him 
peace)) to increase the salutations upon him in abundance, because he hears that 
which one says. When one’s eyes alight on the walls of Madina, one is to ask Allah 
to grant him benefit and acceptance from the visit. 

It is recommended to bath prior to entering Madina or after entering, though 
prior to the visit if possible. One is to apply a sweat musk and wear his best 
clothes. When one enters, he should say, tt Bismillahi wa 4 ala millati rasuUUah , Rabbi 
adkhilni mudkhala sidqin wa akhrijni mukhraja sidqin wafal li min ladunka sultanan 
Nasira [In the name of Allah and on the religion of the Beloved Prophet, O my 
Sustainer! Cause me to enter in a manner true and sincere and grant me out of 
Your grace, sustaining strength]. 

One is to continue, “ AUahumma salli 4 ala sayyidina Muhammadin wa 4 ala aali sayyidina 
Muhammadin , karma saUayta 4 ala sayyidina Ibrahima wa 4 ala sayyidina Ibrakima, wa barik 
ala Muhammadin wa 4 ala aali Muhammadin, kama barakta 4 ala Ibrahima wa 4 ala aali 
Ibrahima fil 4 alamina innaka Hamidum Majid.” [O Allah, have mercy on Muhammad 
and the family of Muhammad just as You have had mercy on Ibrahim and the 
family of Ibrahim. And send blessings on Muhammad and on the family of 
Muhammad just as You have sent blessing on Ibrahim and on the family of 
Ibrahim, indeed You are the Praiseworthy, the Glorious]. 

Following this, it is recommended to supplicate; “ AUahumma Iftahli abwab rahmatik 
warzuqni ziyarata Rasulika, sallallahu ( alayhi wa sallam, ma razaqla awliyaaka wa ahla 
la'atika. Wagfir li t warhamni ya Khayra Mas'id. AUahumma! Inni as'aluka khayra 
hadhihil baldaii wa khayra ahliha wa khayra ma fiha, wa a 'udhu min sharri ahliha wa 
sharri ma fiha [O Allah, open the gates of Your mercy for me and provide me 
with a visit to Your Messenger, may the peace and blessings of Allah be upon 


4 Maraky al-Falah 430-435. 

2 Al-Hafidh al- 4 Iraqi fi al-Mughni ‘an Haml al-Asfar 1/259. [Maraky al-Falah 430]. 

3 Darqutani in al-Sunan 2/278. Tabarani in al-Awsat. 
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him, as You have given it to Your friends and those who obey You. Forgive me 
and have mercy on me, O best of those who are asked! O Allah, I ask You for the 
good of this land and the good of its people and the good of what is in it. I seek 
refuge with You from its evil, the evil of its people and the evil of what is in it j. 

One should be humble, submissive and considerate. It is the land that God chose 
as the abode of the hijra of His Prophet ((God bless him and grant him peace)), 
and the place where revelation came down and the source of the rulings of the 
Sacred law. One is then to enter the mosque and pray two rak’ahs at the minbar , 
standing where the pillar of the minbar is near the right shoulder. And what is 
between the Prophet’s tomb and the minbar is a garden from the gardens of 
Paradise, as the Prophet mentioned ((God bless him and grant him peace)). 1 The 
Prophet said (What is between my house and the minbar is one of the gardens of 
the Paradise). This is referred to as Rawdat al-Janna. One is to prostrate out of 
gratitude to God by performing two rak’ahs in it other than the two rak’ahs one 
performs upon entering the mosque . This is offered out of gratitude to what God 
has allowed and assisted one in doing by granting the favour of reaching the 
sacred place, after which one may supplicate what he likes. 

One then goes to the noble grave and is to stand four arms length away from it 
(approx two meters), adopting the required etiquette and face its wall - with his 
back to the qibla, standing close to the head of the Prophet and his honourable 
face, aware that the Prophet hears his words and that he (the Prophet) returns the 
salam and says amin to ones supplication. One should say, u Assalamu *alaykaya 
sayyidi ya rasulillah. Assalamu \alayka ya Nabiyyallah. Assalamu \alayka ya habib AUah. 
Assalamu \alayka ya nabiyyar-Rahma. Assalamu <alayka ya shafi’al Umma. Assalamu 
'alayka ya sayyid al-Mursalin. Assalamu 'alayka ya khatim an-Nabiyyin. Assalamu 4 alayka 
ya MuzzamiL Assalamu 'alayka ya Muddathir. Assalamu \alayka wa l ala ahl baitika at- 
lahirina alladhina adh haba 'an hum arrijs wa tahara-hum tat-hira. Ash-hadu annaka 
rasulillah qad balaghtar-Risala wa addaytal-amanata, wa nasahialUmmata. Fa ja 
zakallahu *anna afdal ma jaza Nabiyyin ’an Ummatihi ." [Peace be upon you, O Master 
of the Messengers. Peace be upon you, O Prophet of Allah. Peace be upon you, O 
beloved of Allah. Peace be upon you, O seal of the Prophets. Peace be upon you, 

O Muzzamil (i.e. enwrapped). Peace be upon you, O Muddathir (i.e. enveloped). 
Peace be upon you and on your family, who are pure, and whom God has 
removed from them impurity and purified them. I bear witness that you are the 
Messenger of Allah. You conveyed the message and carried out the trust and you 
were faithful to the community. May Allah reward you for us with the best a 
Prophet can be rewarded from his community]. 

The visitor should add, [AUahumma Innaka qulta \Wa la-w annahum idh dhalamu 
anfusahum ja-uuka fastaghfar AUaha wast-aghfara lahumurRasulu la wajadullaha 
tawwaban rahima ). Wa qad ataytuka ya rasulallahi mustashfi’an bika ila Rabbi Fa as- 
aluka ya Rabbi an tujiba li al-maghfirata kama awjabtaha liman atahu fi hayatihi. 
AUahuma (I)falhu Awwala (a)ShShafi'inaya Arham ar-Rahimin [O Allah, You said {If 


1 Bukhari* Muslim. 
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they had only, when they were unjust to themselves, come unto you and asked 
Allah’s forgiveness, and the Messenger had asked forgiveness for them, they 
would of found Allah indeed Oft-Returning, Most Merciful }. 1 I have come to you, 
Messenger of Allah, seeking your intercession with my Lord. I ask You, O Lord, 
to grant forgiveness for me as You granted it for the one who came to him when 
he was alive. O Allah, make him the first of the intercessors, O Most Merciful of 
the Merciful!}. 

Following this, one should supplicate for his parents and the Muslims, and convey 
the greeting from those who have told him to convey their greeting. One says, 
u Assalamu <alayka ya RasulaUahi min (mention the name)? [Peace be upon you, O 
Messenger of Allah, from so and so ). Then again, one should send salutations on 
the Prophet and supplicates for whatever he likes turning with his back to the 
qibla. 

One then turns about half a metre to the right until he is near the head of Abu 
Bakr as-Siddiq (God be pleased with him) and is to say, u Assalamu 'alayka ya 
khalifata RasuliUahi , Assalamu <alayka ya Sahiba Rasullilahi wa anisahu fil ghari wa 
aminahu fil asrari, jazakallahi 'an ummaii Muhammadin khayr? [Peace be upon you, O 
Khalifa of the Messenger of Allah. Peace be upon you, O Companion of the 
Messenger of Allah and his comrade in the cave and the one entrusted with his 
secrets! May Allah reward you from the community of Muhammad, may the 
peace and blessings of Allah be upon him, with the best]. 

Then he turns another half metre to his right until he is standing near the head of 
amir alMu’minin — Umar ibn aLKhattab (God be pleased with him). One is to say, 
“Assalamu 'alayka ya amir alMu ’ minin . Assalamu 'alayka ya nasir al-Muslimin. Assalamu 
'alayka ya man a'azzallahu bihil Islam. Jazakallah 'an ummati Muhammadin sallallahu 
'alayhi wa sallama khayra? [Peace be upon you, Amir al-Mu’minin. Peace be upon 
you, Helper of the Muslims. Peace be upon you, O you by whom Allah made 
Islam mighty. May Allah repay you for the community of Muhammad, may the 
peace and blessings of Allah be upon him, with the best). 

After this, one is move back half a metre and say, w Assalamu 'alaykuma ya daji’i 
rasulillah, wa rafiqihi, wa wazirihi , wa mashirihi, wa ma’anina lahu 'alal qiyam biddin, 
jazakumallahu ahsanal jaza\ [Peace be upon you all, to the friends in burial of the 
Messenger of Allah and his associates, and his advisors and his helpers in 
implementing the religion, may Allah reward you with the best reward}. One is 
then to stand near the head of the Prophet ((God bless him and grant him peace)) 
as he did the first time and say, w Wa law annahum idh dhalamu anfusahum ja-uuka 
fastaghfar AUaha wast-aghfara lahumurRasulu la wajadullaha tawwaban rahima? 1 [If 
they had only, when they were unjust to themselves, come unto you and asked 
Allah’s forgiveness, and the Messenger had asked forgiveness for them, they 
would of found Allah indeed Oft-Returning, Most Merciful]. It is recommended 
that one add, u We have come to you listening to your saying, adhering to your 


An-Nisa 64. 
2 An-Nisa 64. 
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command, seeking your intercession. O God, forgive us, and our fathers and 
mothers and our believing brothers who have passed before us.” One may 
increase as he likes of the supplication, voluntary prayer and repent to Allah 
asking for what he wants. It is recommended to come to the Rawda and pray what 
one desires and supplicate what he likes and make lasbih in abundance as well as 
lahlil (i.e. to say: there is no deity but Allah) and istighfar. Thereafter, one is to 
come to the minbar and place his hand on the pommel where the Prophet would 
place his hand during the sermon, in order to acquire the blessing. 

It is recommended to go out to al-Baqi* and visit the graves. A’ishah said (The 
Messenger of God used to go out at the end of the night to al-Baqi and say, “Peace 
be upon you, abode of a believing people. What you were promised will come to 
you tomorrow as decreed. Allah willing, we will join you. O Allah, forgive the 
people of Baqi al-Gharqad]. 1 Among the known graves are Ibrahim, the son of the 
Prophet, Uthman ibn Affan, al-Abbas, al-Hasan ibn Ali and others, and he should 
finish by visiting the grave of Safiyya, the paternal aunt of the Messenger of God. 
It is recommended to go to Uhud early on Thursday and visit its martyrs 
beginning with Hamza (may God be pleased with him), the uncle of the Prophet 
and leader of the martyrs. It is recommended to recite the verse al-Kursi , surah al 
Ikhlas eleven times and surah Ya-sin, and donate the rewards to all the martyrs. 

It is recommended to visit the Mosque of Quba’ on Saturday and pray in it. Ibn 
Umar said [The Prophet used to visit the mosque of Quba’ every Saturday riding 
or walking and prayed two rak’ahs in it]/ It is also recommended to visit other 
mosques, such as the Mosque of al-Fat’h, the Jumu’a Mosque, the Mosque of al* 
Fadikh and the Mosque of al-Ahzab, the confederates. 




All praise is due to Allah, the one who enlightened the hearts and minds and 
permitted such a task. I ask Allah Most High to make this a means by which 
others may learn their religion and a means of attaining nearness to Him. May 
Allah accept this effort and accept us, guide us, teach us what is beneficial and 
unite the nation of Muhammad (God bless him and grant him peace). This task 
began on the 01/02/2006 and was finalised on the 10/11/2007. 


1 Muslim. 

1 Bukhari and Muslim. 
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Adhan - the call to prayer 
Amin • amin 

Amir - lit. one who commands, the source of authority in any situation 

Amir al-Muminin - the Commander of the Believers, a title of respect given to the 
Caliph 

Ansar - the helpers, the people of Madina, who welcomed and aided the Messenger of 
Allah (may Allah bless him and grant him peace). 

Arafah - a plain 24 km to the east of Makkah which stands the Mountain of Mercy, 
where it is said that Adam was re-united with Hawwa (Eve) after years of wandering 
after being expelled from the Garden Of Eden. One of the rites of the hajj is to stand 
on Arafah on the 9th Dhul al Hijjah. 

Ashura - the 10th day of Muharram. It is considered a highly desirable day to fast. 

‘Asr * is the afternoon prayer 

‘Awrah - the parts of the body that must be covered. 

Awsuq • plural of wasaq. One wasaq is equal to sixty sa 4 
Ayah - a verse of the Quran 

Badr - a place where the first battle of the newly established Muslim community 
fought. The outnumbered 300 Muslims led by the Messenger of Allah (May Allah 
bless him and grant him peace) overwhelmed and defeated 1000 Makkan idol 
worshippers. 

Bani Isra’il - the tribe of Israel 

Al-Baqi - the cemetery of the people of Madina 

Bait at-mal - the public treasury 

Dhikr - remembrance 

Dhul al-Hijjah * the twelfth month of the Islamic calendar, the month of hajj 
Dirham - silver coinage. One dirham is approx 3.08 grams of silver 
Eid - a festival. 

Eid al-Adha ■ a four day festival at the time of hajj. The Eid of sacrifice starts on the 
10th of Dhul al Hijjah, the day the pilgrims sacrifice their animals. 

Eid al- Fitr - the festival at the end of the fasting month of Ramadan 

Fard - obligatory 

Fasiq - disobedient, one who does not comply fully with the dictates of the Law. 

Fatwa - is the plural of faiawa. Legal rulings issued by a jurist. 

Faqih - an expert in fiqh (jurisprudence). A jurist who has the ability to derive the law 
from the texts of the Quran and Sunna. 
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Fidya - compensation paid for rites missed or wrongfully performed because of 
ignorance or ill- health 

Fiqh - science of application of the Shari 'a 

Fitnah - evil; trial; disruption; insurrection. 

Fitrah - the first nature, the natural [natural disposition). 

Ghusl - the full ritual washing of the body. 

Hadath - is when a person is legally regarded as being in the state of minor impurity 
as distinguished from mere physical impurity. 

Hadith - reported speech, particularly of the Prophet Muhammad (may Allah bless 
him and grant him peace) 

Hadith qudsi - those words of Allah that was narrated by the Prophet (may Allah bless 
him and grant him peace). 

Hadd * fixed penalties. 

Hady - an animal offered as a sacrifice during the hajj 

Hajj - the greater pilgrimage 

Hajj al-Ifrad - hajj ‘by itself without umrah. 

Hajj al-Qiran - the joined hajj combining both hajj and umrah 

Hajj al-Tamattu A - the ‘interrupted hajj," that is performing hajj at separate intervals 

Halal - permitted by the Shari‘a 

Haram - forbidden by the Shari'a. Also a protected area around the ka'bah and 
around the Prophet’s Masjid where certain behaviour is forbidden and other 
behaviour is necessary. 

Hayd - menstruation 

Hijaz - the region of Arabia in which Makkah, Medina, Jeddah and Ta’if are situated 

Hijra - to emigrate in the way of Allah. Islam takes its dating from the hijra of the 
Holy Prophet (may Allah bless him and grant him peace) to Medina. 

Hiqqah - a $he<amel that has entered its fourth year. 

‘Ibada - worship 

Ihram - a condition adopted on a person during hajj or umrah. 

Imam - Muslim ruler; the person leading the prayers. 

Iqama - the call which announces that the obligatory prayer is about to begin. 

Iqtida - following another in prayer. 

Irtlthath * availing some faculties before death after being wounded in battle. It 
includes eating, drinking, sleeping, and taking medicines or being transferred alive 
from the battlefield. 
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Isnad - the chain of transmission of a tradition. 

Ttakaf - religious retreat (seclusion) 

Izar * a piece of cloth used as a waist wrapper by both men and women 

Jamrah * a stone built pillar. Three are located in Mina and one of the rites of hajj is to 
stone them. 

Jamrah al Aqabah - one of the three Jamrahs located at Mina It is situated at the 
entrance of Mina in the direction of Makkah 

Janaba - the state of major impurity on which a person requires the major bath. This 
covers the condition resulting from ejaculation while asleep or awake, with or without 
sexual intercourse and sexual intercourse with or without ejaculation. 

Mimbar - steps on which the imam stands to deliver the sermon on the day of Jumu‘a 

Mina - a valley 8 km on the road to Arafah where the three Jamrahs are located. 

Miqat - one of the designated places for entering into ihram 

Maharram * the first month of the Islamic year, which is based on the lunar calendar 

Muhrim - pilgrim, a person in ihram 

Mus’haf - the Quran in two covers 

Mushrik - someone who attributes partners to Allah 

Muzdalifa - a place between Arafah and Mina where the pilgrims returning from 
Arafah spend a night 

Nafl - a voluntary act 

Najis - filth, impurity 

Nisab - a minimum amount of wealth that zakat can be deducted from 
Postnatal bleeding - The blood that is discharged after a woman gives birth 
Prostration - when one places his knees, hands and forehead on the ground 
Qibla - the direction of prayer, that is the holy ka'bah 
Qunut - supplication made while standing in the witr prayer 

Quraysh - one of the great tribes of Arabia. The Messenger of Allah (may Allah bless 
him and grant him peace) belonged to this tribe 

Rak'ah - a unit of prayer, a complete series of standings, bowings, prostrations and 
sittings 

Ramadan - the month of fasting, the ninth month of the Muslim calendar 

Ruku - the bowing posture in prayer 

Sadaqah - giving in the way of Allah, especially wealth 

Safa and Marwah - two hills close to the ka'bah. It is part of hajj and umrah to go 
seven times between each hill 



Sahur - the pre-dawn meaJ 

Sajda - the act of making prostration 

Salat - prayer 

Sa‘iy - going between Safa and Marwah seven times 
Sha*ban - the eighth month of the Islamic calendar 

Shahada - the affirmation that ‘ there is no deity but Allah and Muhammad is the Messenger of 
Allah 9 

Shahid - a martyr 

Sharfa - is the Sacred Law based on the Quran and the traditions of the Holy 
Prophet (may the peace and blessing of Allah be upon him) 

Siwak • a tooth stick used for brushing usually from the ‘Araq tree 

Sujud - the position of prostration 

Sunna * the practice of the Messenger of Allah (may the peace and blessing of Allah be 
upon him) 

Sultan - ruler 

Sutrah • an object placed in front 

Tahajjud - voluntary prayer at night, between the ‘Isha and the Fajr prayers 
Takbir - the saying of ‘Allahu Akbar’ (Allah is Great). 

Talbiyah - the calling of labbayk' 

Tarawih - extra night prayers, usually done in congregation in the month of 
Ramadan. 

Tashahhud - lit. to make shahada. It is said in the final sitting position of each two 
rak'ah cycle 

Tawaf - circling the ka'bah, tawaf is done in sets of seven circuits 

Tayammum - Dry ablution with sand or clean earth 

Umrah * the lesser pilgrimage. It can be performed any time of the year. 

Wajib - see wajib in the definitions of the opening chapter. 

Wali - guardian granted authority by the law. 

Witr - the odd prayer 

Wudu - ablution, minor ablution 

Zakat - poor due 

Zakat al-Fitr - charity, required per head. This is paid on the day of Eid al-Fitr. 
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Section 1 



MAIN SOURCES OF 


THIS WORK 

• This work extensively relies on the 
following two works, “Al Fiqh al 
Akbar Explained” by Shaykh 
Abdur Rahman Ibn Yusuf, it is an 
excellent translation and tafsir of 
al Fiqh al Akbar with 
commentaries on it from 
prominent scholars such as Abul 
Muntha al Maghnisawi, Imam Ali 
al Oari and Imam Abu Hanifa’s 
Kitab al Wistiya, the work also 
goes into the history of Aqeedah 
and the major sects that emerged 
which al Fiqh al Akbar was 
written to combat. The other work 
used is “Abu Hanifa , Salafu , al- 
Fiqh al-Akbar and The Truth ’’ By 
Abdullah bin Hamid Ali, we have 
not used quotation marks in most 
cases to avoid their excessive use 
although slight editing was done 
to certain paragraphs to clarify 
ideas, this work was also written 
and compiled feesabilillah. 

v_ 1 _ ' _ ) 


Tke Need for an Accurate 

Translation 

Bismillahi Rahmani Raheem 


Modern translations of Imam Abu Hanifa’s al Fiqh al Akbar have attributed 
anthropomorphic (claiming Allah has a form or body) views to the Imam, Salafis 
have claimed such beliefs regarding the Imam despite the fact his most famous 
work on Aqeedah was written to refute the heretical sects that arose in his time 
claiming the Anthramorphism of Allah, and to clearly define the Aqeedah of Ahl al 
Sunnah wal Jama ah, this claim is made because it would align the Imam who was 
of the salaf (first generations of muslims) with their own Aqeedah Wasitiyyah and 
al-Aqeeda al-Hamawiyya both written by Ibn Taymiya and recently revived and 
published. 

“Salafis make such claims since it gives credence to their arguments about the 
literalism of the Attributes of Allah,’ like the hand, face, eyes, foot, side, shin, self, 
etc. They could easily make the claim that their ‘aqeedah is correct and in 
agreement with the creed of the Salaf, since Imam Abu Hanifa who is one of the 
Salaf says in Al-Fiqh Al-Akbar that Allah has a hand. And His hand is an attribute, 
similar to what they say”. 

Salafis also argue that Imam Abu al-Hasan Al-Ash’ari’s Kitab al-Ibaanah ‘an Usool 
ad-Diyaanah (containing Anthropomorphic views) that has been attributed to him, 
is a proper ascription” even though it has been rejected by the classical scholars for 
hundreds of years. 
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“In that book, it states that Imam Abu Hanifa believed that the Qur’an was created, But if Salafis accept that Al-Fiqh Al- 
Akbar is appropriately ascribed to Imam Abu Hanifa, they have to also accept his words that contradict this claim when he 


ff 


says : 

“The Qur’an is Allah’s word, High is He, in pages transcribed, in hearts protected, on tongues recited, and on the Prophet 
(PBUH) and His family revealed. Our utterance of the Qur ’an is created. Our writing of it is created. Our recitation of it is 
created. And the Qur’an is uncreated.” 

“The Imam expressly states in his own work Al-Fiqh al-Akbar that the “Qur’an is uncreated”, but the Salafis claim that the 
narrations in Imam al Ashari’s Al-Ibaanah that state Imam Abu Hanifa believed that it was created is a proper ascription to 
Imam al Ashari”. 

“Imam Abu al-Hasan doesn’t make any mention of Abu Hanifa as being one of those who believed that the Qur’an was created 
in his more prominent and well-established work entitled ’Maqaalaat al-Islaamiyyeen’. Either Al-Fiqh Al-Akbar is Abu 
Hanifa’s work, which would make Kitaab al-Ibaanah — in its present form - not Abu al-Hasan’s work. Or the current Kitaab 
al-Ibaanah is Abu al-Hasan’s work, which would mean that Al-Fiqh al-Akbar is not Abu Hanifa’s work”. 

The matter can’t be both ways, but rather as the scholars have maintained for hundreds of years al Ibanna is an incorrect 
ascription to Imam Abu Hassan al Ashari. The significance of all this is due to the modern anthropomorphic trend among 
salafi groups that go to the extent of saying Allah is limited by the bounds of his creation and begin to use the Aqeedah of the 
christians to explain their views. 

This trend arose from the works of Ibn Taymiya, but looking into his life we have to wonder and ask what did Ibn Taymiya 
himself believe and how did it lead to the situation we are in today? 

Ibn Taymiya is Ahmad ibn Abd al-Salaam ibn Abdullah, Abu al-Abbas Taqi al-Din ibn Taymiya al-Harrani, born in Harran, 
east of Damascus, in 661/1263. A famous Hanbali scholar in Qur'anic exegesis (tafsir), hadith and jurisprudence, Ibn Taymiya 
was a voracious reader and author of great personal courage who was endowed with a compelling writing style and a keen 
memory. 

He was largely self taught, he was a student of Ibn v Abd al-Da'im, al-Oasim al-Irbili, Ibn 'Allan and Ibn Abi 'Amr al-Fakhr, 

Ibn Taymiyya mostly read by himself until he achieved a great amount of learning, inspite of this achievement, the manner of 
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learning the Deen are specific in our Ummah and because of this un-Orthodox manner Shaykh al-Islam, al-Hafiz al-Taqi al- 
Subki said regarding Ibn Taymiyah: "He memorized a lot and did not discipline himself with a shaykh." 

Becouse of this he made many mistakes in what he said, traditionally the correct tafsir of a work is passed on from teacher to 
student otherwise we risk inserting our own ideas and bias not in line with the author of the text and its teachings, if a scholar 
authors a work he sets the Tafsir for the work, for which Ijazah (Lit. permission) is given to teach it, but when He learns a 
work of others He needs to gain that Ijazah from other scholars for the work he is learning, this is the essence of the Ijazah 
system our scholars used for 1400 years all over the world and what Ijazah is, the teacher giving the student permission to 
teach a text because they can guaranty the student understood the text as it was intended to be understood, hence preserving 
and protecting the Deen. Ijazah-Permission comes with a chain of people who a text and its tafsir has come through, which 
goes back to the author of the work and there are many types of Ijazah. This chain is very similar to the sanad (chain) system 
we have in place for Ahadith and is the way by which we grade the strength of the hadith and protect the sunnah from 
fabrications. 

Among his students were scholars such as Ibn Oayyim al-Jawziyya, Imam al-Dhahabi, Imam Ibn Kathir, and Yusuf ibn 'Abd 
al-Hadi. Becouse he was largely self taught and did not take in all matters from the tafsir of those who came before him, his 
opinions and manner created intense controversy both in his life and after his death, to the point that scholars were divided 
into those who loved him and those who did not. An illustration of this is the fact that the Shafi'i hadith master al-Mizzi did 
not call anyone else Shaykh al-Islam in his time besides Ibn Taymiyya; yet the Hanafi scholar 'Ala' al-Din al-Bukhari issued a 
fatwa whereby anyone who called Ibn Taymiyya Shaykh al-Islam committed disbelief [lCf. Hajji Khalifa, Kashf al-Zunun 

(1:838).] 

His first clash with the scholars occurred in 698 in Damascus when he was temporarily barred from teaching after he issued 
his Fatwa Hamawiyya. In this epistle he unambiguously attributes literal upward direction to Allah Almighty. He was refuted 
by his contemporary, the Imam and Mufti of Aleppo, then Damascus, Ibn Jahbal al-Kilabi (d. 733) 

Ibn Taymiyya then returned to his activities until he was summoned by the authorities again in 705 to answer for his 'Aqida 
Wasitiyya. He spent the few following years in and out of jail or defending himself from various "abhorrent charges" according 
to Ibn Hajar. Because he officially repented, his life was spared, although at one point it was officially announced in Damascus 
that "Whoever follows the beliefs of Ibn Taymiyya, his life and property are licit for seizure." These events instigated great 
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dissension among the scholars in Damascus and Cairo as detailed in Imam Taqi al-Din al-Husni's Daf Shubah Man Shabbaha 
wa Tamarrad wa Nasaba Dhalika ila al-Sayyid al-Jalil al-Imam Ahmad ("Repelling the Sophistries of the Rebel who Likens 
Allah to Creation, Then Attributes This Doctrine to Imam Ahmad”) [3Published in Cairo at Dar Ihya 1 al-Kutub al-'Arabiyya, 

1931.] 

He was imprisoned during much of his life in Cairo, Alexandria, and Damascus for his writings, scholars of his time accusing 
him of believing Allah to be a corporeal entity because of what he mentioned in his al-Aqida al-Hamawiyya and al-Wasitiyya 
and other works. 

Imam Ibn Hajar al Asqalani said, “People were divided into parties because of him, some considering him an 
anthropomorphist [mujassim] because of what he mentioned in al-Aqeeda al-Hamawiyya and al-Aqeeda al-Waasitiyya and 
other books of his, such as Allah's hand, foot, shin, and face being literal attributes of Allah (Sifaatun Haqeeqiyyatun lillaah) 
and that He is established upon the Throne with His Essence”. It was said to him that were this the case He would necessarily 
be subject to spatial confinement (al-taHayyuz) and divisibility (al-inqisaam). He replied: "I do not concede that spatial 
confinement and divisibility are (necessarily) properties of bodies (objects don't have to have limits in shape or be divisible)," 
whereupon it was adduced against him (ulzima) that he held Allah's Essence to be subject to spatial confinement (since these 
are questions relating to objects and their properties, and irrespective of the none existence of limits and divisibility). (Ibn 
Hajar al~ v Asqalani's biography on Ibn Taymiyya in al-durar al-kaamina fi atyaan al-mi'at al-thaamina [The Hidden Pearls 
Concerning the Famous People of the Eighth Centuiy] Hyderabad: Daa'irat al-ma'aarif al-'uthmaaniyya, 1384 H, vol. 

1:144-160.) 

His student al-Dhahabi praised him lavishly as "the brilliant shaykh, imam, erudite scholar, censor, jurist, mujtahid, and 
commentator of the Qur'an," but acknowledged that Ibn Taymiyya's disparaging manners alienated even his admirers. For 
example, the grammarian Abu Hayyan praised Ibn Taymiyya until he found out that he believed himself a greater expert in the 
Arabic language than Sibawayh, whereupon he disassociated himself from his previous praise. Other former admirers turned 
critics were the qadi al-Zamalkani and al-Dhahabi himself, in whose al-Nasiha al-Dhahabiyya he addresses Ibn Taymiyya with 
the words: "When will you stop criticizing the scholars and finding fault with the people?" something he acknowledged he was 
at fault with and sincerely repented from in his last days while in prison. 
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Imam Ibn Hajar al Al-Haytami wrote in his Fatawa Hadithiyya: Ibn Taymiyya is a servant which Allah forsook, misguided, 
blinded, deafened, and debased. That is the declaration of the imams who have exposed the corruption of his positions and the 
mendacity of his sayings. Whoever wishes to pursue this must read the words of the Mujtahid Imam Abu al-Hasan (Taqi al- 
Din) al-Subki, of his son Taj al-Din Subki, of the Imam al-'Izz ibn Jama'a and others of the Shaffi, Maliki, and Hanafi 
shaykhs... It must be considered that he is a misguided and misguiding innovator (mubtadi' dall mudill) and an ignorant who 
brought evil (jahilun ghalun) whom Allah treated with His justice. May He protect us from the likes of his path, doctrine, and 
actions!... Know that he has differed from people on questions about which Taj al-Din Ibn al-Subki and others warned us. 

Among the things Ibn Taymiyya said which violated the scholarly consensus are: 

1. that our Lord is subject to created events (mahallun li al-hawadith) - glorified, exalted, and sanctified is He far above what 
the depraved ascribe to Him! 

2. that He is complex or made of parts (murakkab), His Entity standing in need similarly to the way the whole stands in need 
of the parts - elevated is He and sanctified above that! 

3. that the Qur'an is created in Allah's Entity (muhdath fi dhatillah) - elevated is He above that! 

4. that the world is of a pre-eternal nature and exists with Allah since pre-eternity as an "ever-abiding created 

object" (makhluqan da'iman), thus making it necessarily existent in His Entity (mujaban bi al-dhat) and not acting deliberately 
(la fa'ilan bi al-ikhtyar) - elevated is He above that! [This is mentioned about Ibn Taymiyya by Ibn Hajar in Fath al-Bari 
(1959 ed. 13:411). This doctrine was refuted by Muhammad ibn Isma'il al-San v ani in his Risala Sharifa fi ma Yata'allaqu bi 
Kam al-Baqi Min v Umr al-Dunya? (Precious Treatise Concerning the Remaining Age of the World") ed. al-Wasabi al- 
Mathani. (San'a': Maktaba Dar al-Ouds, 1992).] 

5. his suggestions of Allah's corporeality, direction, displacement, (al-jismiyya wa al-jiha wa al-intiqal), and that He fits the size 
of the Throne, being neither bigger nor smaller - exalted is He from such a hideous invention and wide-open disbelief. 

6. his saying that the fire shall go out (al-nar tafni),[This doctrine was refuted by Muhammad ibn IsmaTl al~San v ani in his Raf 
al-Astar li-Ibtal Adilla al-Oa'ilin bi-Fana al-Nar ("Exposing the Nullity of the Proofs of Those Who Claim That the Fire Shall 
Pass Away"), ed. Albani (Beirut: al-Maktab al-Islami, 1984).] 
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7. that the Prophet, Allah bless and greet him, has no special status before Allah (la jaha lahu) and must not be used as a means 
(la yutawassalu bihi),[This is explicitly contradicted by the vast majority of scholars, including Ibn Taymiyya's own students 
Ibn al-Oayyim (cf. al-Nuniyya, section on tawassul) and al-Dhahabi, as well as al-Shawkani and countless others.] 

8. He cited the tradition of Allah's descent (to the nearest heaven), then climbed down two steps from the minbar and said 
regarding Allahs decent: "Just like this descent of mine" and he was categorized as an anthropomorphist (wa nusiba ila 
altajseem). 

Najm al-Din Sulayman (al-Hanbali) said: "He used to bring up in one hour from the Book and the Sunna and language and 
speculation (a quantity of material) which no-one could bring up in many sessions, as if these sciences were before his very 
eyes and he was picking and choosing from them at will. A time came when his companions took to over-praising him and this 
drove him to be satisfied with himself until he became proud before his fellow human beings, and became convinced that he 
was a scholar capable of independent reasoning (istash'ara annahu mujtahidun). Henceforth he began to answer each and 
every scholar great and small, past and recent, until he went all the way back to 'Umar and faulted him in some matter. This 
reached the ears of the Shaykh Ibraaheem al-Raqiyy who reprimanded him. Ibn Taymiyya went to see him, apologized, and 
asked for forgiveness. (Ibn Hajar al-'Asqalani's biography on Ibn Taymiyya in al-durar al-kaamina fi a'yaan al-mi'at al~ 
thaamina [The Hidden Pearls Concerning the Famous People of the Eighth Century] Hyderabad: Daa'irat al-ma'aarif al~ 
'uthmaaniyya, 1384 H, vol. 1:144-160.) 

It was the Mujtahid Imam Shaykh al-Islam Taqi al-Din al-Subki (D. 756AH) who unraveled the mystery behind the doctrine 
(Aqeedah) of Ibn Taymiya and his followers, that they being from the Hashwiyya sect, they were a minority fringe group who 
would teach their beliefs in secret. 

Shaykhul al Islam Taqi al-Din al-Subki said “As for the Hashwiyya (who emerged in the early days of Islam), they are a 
despicable and ignorant lot who claim to belong to the school of (Imam) Ahmad (ibn Hanbal)... They have corrupted the 
creed of a few isolated Shafi’is, especially some of the Hadith scholars among them who are lacking in reason... They were 
held in utmost contempt, and then towards the end of the seventh century (AH) a man (Ibn Taymiya) appeared who was 
diligent, intelligent and well-read and did not find a Shaykh to guide him, and he is of their creed and is brazen and dedicated 
to teaching his ideas... He said that non-eternal attributes can subsist in Allah, and that Allah is ever-acting, and that an 
infinite chain of events is not impossible either in the past or the future. He split the ranks and cast doubts on the creed of the 
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Muslims and incited dissension amongst them. He did not confine himself to creedal matters of theology, but transgressed the 
bounds and said that travelling to visit the tomb of the Prophet (sallallahu ‘alaihi wa sallam) is a sin... The scholars agreed to 
imprison him for a long time, and the Sultan imprisoned him... and he died in prison. Then some of his followers started to 
promulgate his ideas and teach them to people in secret while keeping quiet in public, and great harm came from this.” [al- 
Zabidi, Ithaf al-Sada al-Muttaqin, 2:11. al-Zabidi is quoting from al-Subki's al-Sayf al-Saqil fi al-Radd 'ala ibn Zafil, see al- 
Rasa-il al-Subkiyya, 84-85] 

Ibn 'Asakir states in Tabyin Kadhib al-Muftari (p. 150-151): "The Hashwiyya and Mujassima said that Allah is materialized 
(hallun) over the Throne, that the Throne is His place, and that He sits on it.. . . The Mushabbiha and Hashwiyya said: 
Descent is the descent of His person (dhat) together with movement (haraka) and displacement (intiqal), and istiwa 1 is [His] 
sitting on the Throne and indwelling on top of it." 

What persisted after Ibn Taymiyah s death of his teachings and the later revived was not his final beliefs in life as He repented 
of all his Hashwiyya beliefs and adopted the Aqeedah of Ahl al Sunnah wal Jama’ah. 

Imam Ibn Hajar al Asqalani wrote in al-Durar al-Kamina: An investigation [of his views] was conducted with several scholars 
[in Cairo] and a written statement was drawn in which he said: "I am Ash'ari." His handwriting is found with what he wrote 
verbatim, namely: "I believe that the Qur'an is a meaning which exists in Allah's Entity, and that it is an Attribute from the 
pre-eternal Attributes of His Entity, and that it is uncreated, and that it does not consist in the letter nor the voice, and that His 
saying: "The Merciful established Himself over the Throne" (20:4) is not taken according to its literal meaning (laysa v ala 
zahirihi), and I don't know in what consists its meaning, nay only Allah knows it, and one speaks of His 'descent' in the same 
way as one speaks of His 'establishment.'" 

It was written by Ahmad ibn Taymiyya and they witnessed over him that he had repented of his own free will from all that 
contravened the above. This took place on the 25th of Rabi v al-Awwal 707 (d.728) and it was witnessed by a huge array of 
scholars and others. [The names of the scholars who counter-signed Ibn Taymiyya's deposition are listed by al-Kawthari in his 
notes to Ibn al-Subki's al-Sayf al-Saqil (p. 95-96).] 

Imam Muhammad Zahid al-Kawthari [Imam al Kawthari] stated in strong terms that Ibn Taymiyya's position on Allah's 
attributes is tantamount to disbelief and apostasy because it reduces Allah to a corporeal body (of a material nature; tangible), 
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Ibn Taymiyya repented of his views and declared himself to be Ash'ari, but his older works where still in circulation in various 
parts of the muslim world, these works where reprinted in our times even though Ibn Taymiya no longer held these beliefs. 

Much has been said about the state of the Arabic publishing world and its lack of professionalism and ethics, “One familiar 
with the Arabic publishing world knows that editions of texts can vary considerably in their accuracy and quality’’ and at one 
point what may have been termed a publishing house was no more than a few typists and one researcher, “if they decided they 
needed to print a work of Fiqh or Tafsir, they would take the old reliable print, hand it over to their group of typists who in a 
few days would have it ready in a text document, complete with thousands of errors added free of charge. Of course, no re¬ 
checking, correction, etc... would take place ”, anything they could make a profit from was used and no research into the status 
or history of a work was ever done, the legacy of those days along with the works they published and are being republished 
are still with us. 

These heretical doctrines where later endorsed by Ibn Taymiyya's admirer Ibn Abi al-Izz al Hanafi (d. 1390) in his 
commentary on the creed of Imam al-Tahawi, now in circulation, despite it being an Ashari Aqeedah based on Imam Abu 
Hanifa’s al Fiqh al Akbar, this commentary has caused much confusion in modern times because of its anthropomorphist 
explanations in contradiction to Imam Ashari’s and Imam Abu Hanifa’s beliefs. 

In modern times those who do not respect Ibn Taymiyahs beliefs or had not done a thorough research into his life and opinions 
before he died have reprinted his earlier works and adopted his rejected opinions, Imam Dhahabi, his student, says under the 
biography of Imam Abul Hasan al-Ashari: "I saw some words from al-’Ashari which amazed me, and it’s established, al- 
Bayhaqi narrated it, I heard Aba Hazim al-’Abdawi, I heard Zahir bin Ahmed as-Sarakhsi say, “when the time of death came 
close to Abi al-Hasan al-’Ashari in my house in Baghdad, he called me, so I went to him, then he said, “Be my witness that I 
don’t do takfir of anyone from the people of Oibla, for everyone points (worships) towards one God, and all of this is 
differences in expression (all of the debates).’’ I (Imam ad-Dhahabi) said, “this is what I take (believe in), and likewise (is the 
case with) our Shaykh Ibn Taymiyya. In his last days he would say, “I don’t do takfir of anyone from the Ummah, and he said, 
“The Prophet, peace be upon him said, “Only a mu’min is mindful of Wudu so whoever clings to the prayers with Wudu’ is a 
Muslim.’’ (From his work Siyar A’lam al-Nubala) 

The fact that Ibn Taymiyah let go of his old beliefs should not be a shock to people because this isn’t the frrst time in our 
history a scholar has changed his entire belief system after increasing in knowledge. Imam Abu-1 hassan al Ashari after whom 
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the Ashari Aqeedah is named was a Mutazili for the first 40 years of his life, after seeing the Messenger of Allah (saws) in a 
dream, in which He (saws) instructed him to leave them, He left then refuted them for the remainder of his life, He wrote 
about the Aqeedah of Ahl al Sunnah wal Jamaah which came to be known as the Ashari Aqeedah. Imam al Shafii (r.a) studied 
Fiqh, first in Makkah then he went to the Imam of Madinah and leader of Ahl al Hadith, Malik ibn Anas, and studied with 
him, then He went to Iraq where He taught, one of his students was Imam Ahmad ibn Hanbal, thereafter, Imam al Shafi'i 
travelled to Egypt. After leaving Iraq for Egypt and learning from the Ullumah there, He critically studied Imam Maliks 
positions, formulated his own views and left everything he previously believed. He came to the conclusion that the undertaking 
most deserving of his attention was the collection of Islamic legal principles, He let go of all his old beliefs that He held while 
in Madina and Iraq, and wrote the first book on Usui al Fiqh (Principles ol Islamic Law) and Ijtihad, “al Risala”. 

In relation to this work and Imam al Shafii s achievements Imam Ibn Hajar recorded two Ahadith of the Prophet (saws) 
regarding him, the prophet (saws) said, “O Allah! Guide Ouraysh, for the science of the scholar that comes from them will 
encompass the earth. O Allah! You have let the first of them taste bitterness, so let the latter of them taste reward.”, The 
Imams work al Risala codified the science of Legal Jurisprudence, the science he first codified and proposed, became the 
foundation of all Law on earth and benefited the entire Ummah over its past 1400 year history. The second hadith of the 
Prophet (saws) regarding Imam al Shafii says: “Truly, Allah shall send forth for this Community, at the onset of every hundred 
years, someone who will renew their Religion for them.” The scholars agreed, among them Abu Oilaba (d. 276) and Imam 
Ahmad (r.a), that the first narration regarding the science of Islam signified Imam al-Shafii, and this second narration signified 
Umar ibn Abd al-Aziz (r.a) as the first person Allah sent for the Ummah in the first century and then Imam al-Shafii after him 
as the second person in the second century. 

His student Imam Ahmad ibn Hanbal (r.a) retained much of his old methodology, but because the approach was literalist 
Imam al Shaffi understood it was not enough to explain the Deen and the Oman, when Allah himself had said in the Qur'an: 

“We have explained in detail in this Qur’an, for the benefit of mankind, evei*y kind of similitude', but man is, in most things, 
contentious (18:54) 

The word similitude has the following meanings: an imaginative comparison, a simile ,a counterpart, double, a visible likeness, 
a image, a correspondence in kind or quality or a point of comparison. 
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Meaning every story and lesson in the Qur'an is a similitude to be applied to what we experience in life, and not entirely literal 
in what is being taught, we have to delve into the Our ans Maqasid (objectives) to learn the Fiqh of the Shariah. Allah was 
teaching us lessons from these stories and to know them we have to use our reasoning and understand the essence of that 
lesson. These verses are why the prophet (saws) explicitly taught Ijtihad (Independent Reasoning) to his companions, 

Mu'adh ibn Jabal states that when the Prophet (saws) sent him to Yemen, he asked:"what will you do if a matter is referred to 
you for judgement?" Mu'adh said: "I will judge according to the Book of Allah." The Prophet asked: "what if you find no 
solution in the Book of Allah?" Mu'adh said: "Then I will judge by the Sunnah of the Prophet." The Prophet asked: "And what 
if you do not find it in the Sunnah of the Prophet?" Mu'adh said: "Then I will make Ijtihad to formulate my own judgement." 
The Prophet patted Mu'adh's chest and said "Praise be to Allah who has guided the messenger of His Prophet to that which 
pleases Him and His Prophet."(Abu Daud) 

Independent Reasoning based on what is clear in the Quran and Sunnah is called Qiyas, Analogy, the scholar makes an 
analogy of the story or lesson and applies it to a similar situation in life, Ijtihad, Complete Independent Legal Reasoning, is 
when no likeness is found to a situation we are facing so the scholar has to study the Maqasid (Objectives) of the stories in the 
Qur ’an and apply them through similarities he can identify in the situation he is facing, and this later type of reasoning is what 
the prophet (saws) taught Mu’adh (r.a) and this is the science that Imam al Shafii identified and codified the rules of in his 
book al Risala, but only after giving up his old beliefs. 

Amir ibn Al-As reported: I heard the Messenger of Allah, peace be upon him, say, “If a judge makes a ruling, striving to apply 
his reasoning (ijtihad) and he is correct, then he will have two rewards; and if a judge makes a ruling, striving to apply his 
reasoning and he is mistaken, then he will have one reward.’’ [Sahih Muslim, Book 18, Number 4261] 

If we where to take the Qur'an only in literal terms then we would clearly fall short of what Allah (swt) himself intended for 
us, which is why the need for Ijtihad (Independent Legal Reasoning) was essential. 

Allah said He taught man by the pen (96:4), but if there was no need for investigation and it was all literal, the Qur'an would 
be limited in its scope and what it applies to because not every kind of situation is mentioned literally in it, no books would 
have been needed to be written, man could not be taught by the pen as was His intent, and no scholar would have exercised 
there reasoning to connect the similitude's in the Qur’an to Life. 
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Allah also says he was comprehensive in the similitude's He has mentioned, “[O MEN!] We have now bestowed upon you 
from on high a divine writ containing all that you ought to bear in mind will you not, then, use your reason?’ [Qur'an 21; 10] 

But man would need to use his reasoning to discover them and apply them to life correctly, “In time We shall make them fully 
understand Our messages [through what they perceive] in the utmost horizons [of the universe] and within themselves, so 
that it will become clear unto them that this [revelation] is indeed the truth. [Still,] is it not enough [for them to know] that thy 
Sustainer is witness unto everything? “[Our'an 41:53] 

“They know but the outer surface of this world's life, whereas of the ultimate things they are utterly unaware [The term al~ 
akhirah circumscribes, in this context, both the inner reality of this world's life and the ultimate reality of the hereafter. 

(Asad)]. “[Qur’an 30:7] this means we have to delve in to the meaning of things and apply this to the sciences and knowledge 
we discover to see the depth of Allah’s knowledge in the Qur'an. 

The Hanbali Madhab was literalist and almost did not exist after Imam Ahmad (r.a) but for his students who codified his 
methodology and applied the Usui (principles) of Fiqh that Imam Shafii wrote about in his work al Risala, almost out of love 
and admiration for him, He was known as a saintly man above his achievements in Fiqh. 

But despite the use ol Ijtihad excessive literalism remained among some of its scholars, it was this attitude that led those among 
the later generations to use this as an excuse for their beliefs to the point of understanding the attributes of Allah in the literal 
sense, which is still affecting the Ummah to this day. 

Ibn Taymiya wrote Aqeedah Wasitiyyah and al-Aqeeda al-Hamawiyya both of which follow the teachings of the Hashawiya 
sect that he rejected towards the end of his life, it is regrettable and disastrous the teachings he no longer believes in are being 
revived today in his name and presented as his beliefs, The Mujtahid Imam, Shaykh al Islam al Subki who wrote about this 
was widely accepted as one of the Mujadid’s (revivers) of the seventh century, like Imam al Shafii was accepted as the 
Mujadid of the second century, all madhhabs are in agreement on who Imam al Subki was, his words can’t be dismissed on the 
basis of emotional arguments or taking sides because this was a matter of Sunni scholarship, it was a matter of what is or isn’t 
part of the Aqeedah of Islam, or right vs wrong and not simply Ikhtilaf (difference of opinion), and as this was a matter of 
Aqeedah, it was something greater than the Madhabs of Fiqh and needed to be spoken bout. 
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It is unfortunate that today rather than looking at these works for what they actually say and are, a (deliberate or un¬ 
deliberate) revival of the Hashwiyya Aqeedah, rather convoluted explanations are written to justify the obvious that is staring 
us in the Face. Every major scholar that lived in the time they where first said and written in understood them for what they 
where. “Laysa kamithlihi shay” (there is nothing Whatever like unto Him), there is nothing like him means literally there is 
nothing like him in every possible sense of the word and it refers to everything we can think of in creation, “fa bi ayyi alai 
rabbikuma tukaziban”, so which of Allah’s favours will you deny, these verses are comprehensive, all inclusive and all 
encompassing in what they refer to, this is why the verses regarding the hand and face etc are never taken literally, as soon as 
we say “we know how Allah is” then we have fallen short of what Allah himself said we won’t ever know in this life, and have 
contradicted the Our'an in our claims. 
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Section 2 



THE COMMAND TO 
USE OUR REASON 


• There are almost 750 verses in the 
Qur'an encouraging people to 
contemplate what Allah created. 

• “Say: "Roam the earth and 
ob serve how the creation was 

initiated. ” (29:20) 

• “behold, there are messages 
indeed for people who 
think!” (30:21) 

• “behold, there are messages 
indeed for all who are possessed of 
[innate] knowledge!” (30:22) 

• “behold, there are messages 
indeed for people who [are w llling 
to] listen!” (30:23) 

• “behold, there are messages 
indeed for people who use their 
reason!” (30:24) 

• “are they the same - those who 
know and those who do not 

know?”(39:9) 

v_ ) 


Al Fiqk al Akbar: An Accurate 

Translation 

The treatise AI-Fiqh al-Akbar (The Greater Knowledge) has for centuries been 
accepted as a reliable work on Islamic beliefs. As one of the earliest works written 
on the subject and as one of the surviving works of the Great Imam of 
jurisprudence and theology, Abu Hanifa Numan ibn Thabit al-Kufi (d. 1501767),' 
the text has been widely studied around the Muslim world for centuries. A number 
of commentaries have been written on this concise work by renowned scholars of 
Islam such as Mulla 1 Ali al-Oari and Abu d-Muntaha al-Maghnisawi, and it is 
quoted and referred to frequently in the works of scholars. One can quickly grasp 
the breadth of Imam Abu Hanifas understanding of Islamic beliefs from a statement 
made by the esteemed Egyptian jurist and theologian, Imam Abu Jafar al-Tahawi 
at the beginning of his universally recognized treatise, AI-'Aqida (“Commonly 
known as al Aqeedah at Tahawiya) This is an exposition of the beliefs of the Ahl al- 
Sunna wa 'l-Jama’a according to the jurists of the Muslim umma (community), 

Abu Hanifa, Abu Yusuf, and Muhammad (may Allah have mercy on them)." 

The suitability of this work's title, Al-Fiqh al-Akbar, is noteworthy. Fiqh means 
"understanding," "knowledge," or "intelligence: 1 The knowledge and understanding 
of a particular subject is also called fiqh, as in Fiqh al-lugha, "the science of 
language/ The term fiqh by it self is commonly used by scholars of Islam to refer to 
"jurisprudence" or "the science of the law:' The title of this text-AI-Fiqh al-Akbar, 
roughly translated as "The Greater Intelligence, Understanding, or Insight"- points 
to the noble subjects addressed in this book, which are divine oneness (tawhid) in 
particular and Islamic doctrine (Aqida) in general. Because of the sublime aim of 
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Aqida over all other subjects to gain insight about the Creator of the universe and to discover what one owes to Allah and 
what one receives from Him it seems most appropriate to translate the title of this book as "The Greater Science" or "The 
Greater Knowledge," which is very likely the reason for the author's choice of title. 

Tim al-tawhid, the science of divine oneness, is one of the most important and noble sciences. Not only does it refine one's 
understanding of the Creator, His messengers, and His communication with creation, but it also enables one to gain insight 
into the reality and purpose of this world and into the eschatological matters of the Hereafter. These are in fact the three major 
themes of any work on Islamic beliefs: (I) the divine being and attributes (ildhiyydt), (2) the functions of prophethood 
(nubuwwat), and (3) eschatology and that which comes after death (mughayyabat). 

The earlier generations had little need for a codified form of theology. Most of the time, Surat al-Ikhlas would suffice. 
Moreover, during the lifetime of Allah's Messenger, in particular, whenever a question of faith or belief arose, he was there to 
answer it. There was no need then to formally systematize Aqida, just as there was no need to do so for fiqh, tafsir, and other 
religious sciences. Nearly the same was the condition of the era of the Companions and that of the Followers, the blessed 
period known as that of the pious predecessors (salaf salihin). Nevertheless, although Islamic belief and practice were for the 
most part unshakable during this period, faint tremors ominously signaled the quake that would soon rumble, then rock, the 
umma. Seeing the danger posed to sacred Islamic knowledge by deviant individuals, ambitious politicians, and an increasingly 
troubled populace, scholars from each successive generation, in response to the exigencies of their respective times, compiled 
and systematized Islamic norms, ideas, and beliefs, and meticulously crafted the disciplines we recognize today. 

The origin of rigorous theological study can be traced back to as early as the caliphate of Uthman (r.a). During his time, 
various alien ideas took root, with varying durability, in Muslim society and found an eager audience. During the 'Abbasid 
period, starting around the middle of the second century AH, the introduction of Hellenistic philosophy into Lands Islam had 
spread to led to heated discord. The newly formed Mutazila sect managed to attain great favor with the ruling class, winning 
several caliphs over to their beliefs. They used their powerful political purchase to question and reinterpret many fundamentals 
of Islam and force conformity to their beliefs, or at least cow any would-be dissenters into silence. Those who had the courage 
to object were mercilessly persecuted, most notably Imam Ahmad ibn Hanbal (may Allah have mercy on him), who was 
cruelly put to the lash for refusing to accept false doctrines concerning the Qur'an. It was out of this turbulent setting that the 
orthodox theological schools of Abu 1-Hasan al-Ash'ari and Abu Mansur al-Maturidi emerged to answer the questions posed 
by these deviant sects. 
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Many of the differences one finds in Islamic doctrine and scholastic theology (kalam) literature are primarily between the 
Ash'aris and Maturidis and the Mu'tazila and, on a lesser scale, the Khawarij, Jabriyya, Murji'a, and a few other groups. The 
differences that some point to between the Ash'aris and the Maturidis are not theologically significant and have clear historical 
reasons, which we shall touch on below. It is more appropriate to view them as two approaches to the same theology and treat 
them as one. Indeed, the scholars do just that, referring to both groups collectively as Ash'aris. Both groups have always been 
mutually tolerant and never labelled the other innovative or heretical. It is only when their doctrine is set against the Mu'tazili 
and other doctrines that we see major theological divergence because we are touching upon the technical aspects of theology 
not relevant to the everyday beliefs of the layman. An exhaustive study of each of these groups, and of others, and the effects 
their interplay had on Muslim government and society has been charted in the venerable tomes of history and theology. It is 
far beyond our purpose here to give even a synopsis of these works, but to gain a proper context in which to place Al-Fiqh al- 
Akbar, it is fitting to give a brief overview of the major theological groups whose origins date back to the author Imam Abu 
Hanifa's time. 

The Asharis 


The eponymous (a people named after a particular person) founder of the Ash'ari school was the "Imam of the Theologians/’ 
Ali ibn Isma'il ibn Abi Bishr al-Ash'ari al-Yamani al-Basri. A descendant of the famous Companion Abu Musa al-Ash'ari, he 
was born in Basra in the year 260/873 and died in 324/935. Imam Ash'ari was born at a time when several bickering sects were 
busying themselves with leveling charges of heresy and unbelief at other Muslims. Of these, the Mu'tazila emerged as the 
strongest by far and earned the most adherents, especially once they started to garner support from the caliphate. 

Abu 1-Hasan al-Ash'ari himself began as a Mu'tazili. Growing up as the step-son and student of the famous Mu'tazili teacher 
Abu 'Ali al-Jubba'i (d. 303/915), he became firmly grounded in their ideology and proficient in their methods of 
argumentation. He was a skilled debater to boot. All these qualities made him the ideal candidate to be the Mu'tazilis' star 
scholar, a post he held for many years. However, at the age of forty, he shocked all by severing himself from them and publicly 
renounced their beliefs. He then set out to defend the true beliefs the Ahl al-Sunna wa 1- Jama'a held by the great jurists and 
Hadith scholars of the time. 
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How Imam al Ash’ari Left the Mu’tazilah to Join Ahl al-Sunnah: 


Imam al~ Ash’ari says: During the first ten days of one Ramadan, I saw Rasul Allah (saws). He said: “O Ali, aid the madh’habs 
that are veritably reported by me (Those who follow my Sunnah), because only that is the Truth.’’ I woke up and was 
perplexed about this grave matter. I was immensely worried about this because I had numerous proofs opposing the ’reported’ 
belief. 

Within the next ten days, I saw him again. “What did you do about that which I ordered you to do?” I said: “Ya Rasul Allah, I 
tried to do it but I have many strong proofs [and arguments] against those beliefs which are reported from you. Therefore, I 
follow that which has stronger proofs concerning [the Attributes] of Allah ta’ala” He said: “Aid the madh’habs that are 
reported from me, because that is the truth” 


I woke up and I was terribly saddened. I then forsook Kalam [theology] and began following the Hadith and reciting the 


Our' 


an. 


In Basrah we have a custom that reciters (qurra’a) assemble together on the twenty seventh night of Ramadan and finish the 
entire Qur'an in that night. But I was feeling very sleepy and I couldn’t stay back any longer. So I went home and slept, feeling 
very sorry at the great loss of missing that night’s khatm. 


I saw Rasul Allah (saws) “What did you do about that which I told you?” I replied: “I have forsaken Kalam and taken a firm 
hold of the Book of Allah and your sunnah.” He said: “I did not tell you to forsake Kalam. I told you to aid the madh’hab that 
is reported from me, because that is the truth.” 

I said: “Ya Rasul Allah, how can I shun those ideas which I have helped in strengthening myself and aided its cause for the 
past thirty years, on the basis of a dream?” 

He said: “II I did not know that Allah will aid you [in this], I would not have come here to explain all this. Do not make light 
of this dream in which I have come. Is that in which I saw Gibril, just another dream? I will not come again to you. Do well 
and Allah will aid you. ” 
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I woke up and said to myself: only falsehood remains after truth has been manifest. So I began to advocate Hadith about 
seeing Allah, intercession etc. And I have found proofs — by Allah - which I have never heard before, nor read in a book. This, 

I have realized to be the aid from Allah, the good news of which was given to me by Rasul Allah (saws). 

[Extracted from Ibn ‘Asakir’s: Tabyin Kadhib al-Muftari fima Nusiba ila al-Imam Abu'l Hasan al- Ash’ari [Exposing the 
maligner’s lies, in those things falsely attributed to Imam Abu'l Hasan al- Ash’ari], pgs 51-52.] 

Much has been related regarding Imam Ash'ari's conversion to orthodoxy. The great Hadith master and historian Ibn 'Asakir 
relates from Isma'il ibn Abi Muhammad ibn Ishaq al-Ash'ari (may Allah have mercy on him): 

Ash'ari was our shaykh and imam, the one in whom we placed our reliance. He persisted on the ideology of the Mu'tazila for 
forty years. Then he isolated himself in his house for fifteen days. When he came out, he went to the Grand Masjid, ascended 
the pulpit, and said, "0 people, I retreated from you for this period because, in my study of the evidences [of certain theological 
matters], they seemed to me to be on par with each other, and the truth over the false or the false over the truth was not 
discernible to me. I thus sought guidance from Allah, Most Blessed, Most High, and He guided me to the beliefs that I have 
recorded in this book of mine. I am now divested of all that I believed, just as I am divested of this garment of mine." He took 
of fthe garment he was wearing and cast it aside, and he passed the books on to the people. Among them were Al-Luma' (The 
Sparks). He then said, "Hence forth, I shall endeavor to refute the doctrines of the Mu'tazila and lay bare their mistakes and 
weaknesses.'" When the scholars of Hadith and jurisprudence read these books, they adopted their contents and embraced 
them wholeheartedly, so much that their school of thought came to be attributed to him. 

Another incident, related by Qari, Taftazani, and others, may have also contributed to his conversion. They relate that Shaykh 
Abu 1-Hasan al-Ash'ari once asked his teacher Abu 'Ali al-Jubba'i, "What is your opinion regarding three brothers, one of 
whom dies obedient, another disobedient, and the third as a child?" He replied, "The first will be rewarded, the second 
punished with Hellfire, and the third will neither be punished nor rewarded." Ash'ari asked, "II the third one says, '0 Lord, 
why did you give me death at a young age and not leave me to grow up so I could be obedient to you and thus enter 
Paradise? "'Jubba'i replied that Allah would say, "I knew that if you had grown up you would have disobeyed and thus entered 
the Hellfire, so it was better for you to have died young." Ash'ari said, "If the second one says, 'My Lord, why did you not let 
me [too] die young so I would not have disobeyed and entered Hellfire?' What will the Lord say then?" Jubba'i was 
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confounded. Ash'ari abandoned the Mu'tazila doctrine and took to refuting it and establishing what had been transmitted from 
the sunna and confirmed by the jamaa, or the community, of Companions and pious predecessors. 

Therefore, he and his followers were called Ahl al-Sunna wa 1- Jama'a or "the People of the Sunna and the 
Community"(Minah al-Rawd al-Azhar 220, Sharh al-Aqa'id al-Nasafiyya). 

Imam al Ashari was also a descendant of the companion Abu Musa al Ashari (r.a) and both where from the people of Yemen. 
Upon accepting Islam Rasul Allah sent Abu Musa (r.a) him and his companions to Yemen and instructed him to guide the 
People their and teach them islam. He returned from Yemen ten years later, Abu Musa did not come alone, He came with 
more than fifty persons from the Yemen all of whom had accepted Islam. Among them were his two brothers, Abu Ruhm and 
Abu Burdah. The Prophet referred to the whole group as the "Asharis". In fact he sometimes referred to all Yemenis as Asharis 
after Abu Musa al-Ashari. He often praised the group for their soft and tender-hearted nature and held them up to the rest of 
his companions as a high example of good behavior. 

Umar, may god be pleased with him, often summoned Abu Musa and asked him to recite from the Book of God, saying: 
"Create in us a yearning for our Lord, O Abu Musa." As a mark of his dedication to the Qur'an, Abu Musa was one of the few 
companions who had prepared a mushaf a written collection of the revelations. 

The Ashari Aqeedah is one of the Two major Aqeedah’s adopted by the Ullumah in Islams history, in the Hadith of Jibril 
recorded by both Imam Bukhari and Muslim, the topic of Aqeedah comes under Iman while Fiqh comes under Islam. 

Considering that the Prophet (saws) referred to himself as a Yemeni and the Dua He (saws) made for the people of Yemen 
regarding Iman, we can understand how a descendant of Abu Musa al Ashari would be the founder of one of Islam s major 
Madhhabs on Aqeedah. 
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He (saws) said: 

1. Imam al-Bukhari relates from Abu Mas’ud that the Messenger of Allah (Allah bless him & give him peace) gestured 

with his hands towards Yemen and said: “Belief (iman) is there_” (Sahih al-Bukhari, no: 4126 & Sahih Muslim, no: 81) 

2. Sayyiduna Abu Hurayra (Allah be pleased with him) narrates that the Messenger of Allah (Allah bless him & give 
him peace) said: “The people of Yemen have come to you and they are extremely gentle and soft-hearted. Belief (iman) is 
that of the Yemenis and wisdom (hikma) is that of the Yemenis. Pride and haughtiness are the characters of the owners of 
camels, and calmness and solemnity are the qualities of the owners of sheep.” (Sahih al-Bukhari, no: 4127) 

3. Sayyiduna Zayd ibn Thabit (Allah be pleased with him) narrates that the Messenger of Allah (Allah bless him & give 
him peace) looked towards Yemen and said: “O Allah! Turn their hearts (towards Iman)...” (Sunan Tirmidhi, no: 3934) 

4. Sayyiduna Jubayr ibn Mut’im (Allah be pleased with him) narrates that once the Messenger of Allah (Allah bless 
him & give him peace) looked up towards the heavens and said: “The people of Yemen have come to you like the pieces of 
clouds. They are the best of people on the face of the earth.” A Companion asked: “O Messenger of Allah! Are they even 
better than us? ” The Messenger of Allah (Allah bless him & give him peace) replied: “Except you.” (Musnad of Imam 
Ahamd, Musnad Bazzar and Musnad Abu Ya’la. See: Majma’ al-Zawa’id, 10/54) 

5. Sayyiduna Amr ibn Abasa (Allah be pleased with him) relates that Uyayna ibn Hisn al-Fazari once remarked in the 

presence of the Messenger of Allah (Allah bless him & give him peace) that the best of men are_the people of Najd. 

The Messenger of Allah (Allah bless him & give him peace) replied: “You have lied! Rather, the best of men are the 
people of Yemen. Belief/faith (iman) is Yemeni and I am also a Yemeni. ” (Tabrani and Ahmad, with all the narrators in 
the chain authentic (thiqat). See: Majma’ al-Zawa’id, 10/44) 

6. In another narration, the Messenger of Allah (Allah bless him & give him peace) is reported to have said: “Faith is of 
the Yemenis, and they (the people of Yemen) are from me and their direction is towards me, even if they are far from me 
in distance. It will be very soon that they come to you as helpers (ansar); hence I command you to be good with 

them.” (Tabrani with a sound [Hasan] chain. See: Majma’ al-Zawa’id, 10/55) 
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When we see the Dua Rasul Allah (saws) made on multiple occasions, and only some of which we have mentioned, He (saws) 
said Iman and hence Aqeedah are a Yemeni, referring to the Aqeedah of Imam Ash’ari that the Ummah would come to adopt, 
“Faith (Iman and Aqeedah) is of the Yemenis, and they (the people of Yemen) are from me and their direction is towards me 
(referring to their future), it is the only Aqeedah to receive such a dua and blessing. Allah speaks about the future generations 
of the Ashari’s in the Quran and number of narration ’s, “al-Oushayri said that they bore not only the external meaning of the 
tribe of the Companion Abu Musa al~Ash v ari, but also the additional meaning of the followers of his descendent Abu al-Hasan 
al~Ash v ari, meaning the Ash'ari school”. Among these narrations: 

"Oyou who believe! Whoever among you turns back from his Religion, know that in his stead Allah will bring a people whom 
He loves and who love Him, humble toward believers, stern toward disbelievers, striving in the way of Allah, and fearing not 
the blame of any blamer. Such is the grace of Allah which He gives to whom He will. Allah is All-Embracing, All- 
Knowing." (5:54) 

When Allah revealed this verse, the Prophet pointed to Abu Musa al-Ash’ari and said: "They are that man's People."[Narrated 
from 'Iyad by Ibn Abi Shayba and al-Hakim who said it is saheeh by Imam Muslim's criterion, and by Imam al-Tabarani with 
a sound chain as stated by al-Haythami.] 

The Prophet (saws) said, They are people like him’, and he pointed to Abu Musa al-Ash’ari, as reported by al-Hakim [al- 
Naysaburi] in his Sahih.. .That, description mentioned, is God’s bounty; He gives it to whom He will; and God is Embracing, 
of abundant bounty, Knowing, of those who deserve it.( Imam Suyuti in Tafsir al Jalalayn, 5:54) 

“after the death of Muhammad (pbuh) (Allah will bring a people) i.e. the people of Yemen (whom He loveth and who love 
Him, humble) compassionate and benevolent (towards believers, stern towards) hard on (disbelievers, striving in the way of 
Allah) attached to Allah's obedience (and fearing not the blame of any blamer. Such) that which I have mentioned of love, 
command, etc. (is the grace of Allah which He giveth unto whom He will) He gives to whoever is fit for it. (Allah is All- 
Embracing) Allah is Generous in His gift, (All-Knowing) to whom He gives.”. (Tanwir al Miqbas min Tafsir Ibn Abbas, 5:54) 

Imam Abu al-Oasim al-Oushayri said: "Therefore, the followers of Abu al-Hasan al~Ash v ari are also among his (Abu Musa’s) 
People. For in every place that a people are affiliated to a Prophet, what is meant is the followers of that Prophet.’’(Tafsir al- 
Ourtubi verse 5:54) 
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This is also the position of Imam Ibn Asakir, Imam al-Bayhaqi and Imam al-Subki. (Tabyin Kadhib al-Muftari and Tabaqat al~ 
Shafi'iyya al-Kubra (3:362-363)) 

The Prophet (saws) said "'Tomorrow shall come to you a people more sensitive in their hearts towards Islam than you.' Then 
the Ash'aris came, among them Abu Musa al~Ash v ari. As they approached Madina they sang poetry, saying: 'Tomorrow we 
meet our beloved ones, Muhammad and his group!' When they arrived they began to shake hands with the people, and they 
were the first to innovate hand-shaking.”(Ahmad, Sahih) 

The Prophet (saws) said "The people of Yemen have come to you, most sensitive in their souls, softest of hearts! Belief is from 
Yemen, wisdom is from Yemen! Pride and arrogance are found among the camel-owners; tranquility and dignity among the 
sheep-owners.”(Bukhari and Muslim) 

"I went in to see the Prophet after tying my camel at the gate. People from the Banu Tamim came in to see him. He said: 
'Accept the glad tidings, O Banu Tamim!' They said: 'You gave us glad tidings; now give us something tangible.' This 
exchange took place twice. Then some from the people of Yemen came in to see him. He said: 'Accept the glad tidings, O 
people of Yemen! for the Banu Tamim did not accept them.' They said: 'We accept, O Messenger of Allah!' Then they said: 
'We came to ask you of this Great Matter.' He said: 'Allah was when nothing was other than Him. His Throne stood over the 
water. He wrote all things in the Remembrance. He created the heavens and the earth/.. .Then someone (suddenly) called out: 
'Your camel has fled, O Ibn al-Husayn!' I darted out and between me and my camel I could see a mirage. By Allah! How I 
wish that I had left it alone.”(Bukhari) 

Al-Subki said: "Our scholars have said that the Prophet did not speak to anyone of the foundations of the Religion (usul al~ 
Deen) in such a way as he has spoken to the Ash'aris in this hadith.”(Al-Subki, Tabaqat al-Shafi'iyya al-Kubra (3:364)) 

The Prophet (saws) said, “They (the Asharis) are part of me and I am part of them.”(Bukhari and Muslim) 

The Prophet (saws) said, “The Asharis among people are like a precious parcel containing musk.”(Hadith of the Prophet 
narrated from Hasan al-Basri in the mode of mursal (missing the Companion link) by Ibn Shihab al-Zuhri in Ibn Sa'd's 
Tabaqat.) 
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Many prominent scholars understood that the Ash'aris mentioned in the hadith included specific reference to the Ash'ari 
scholars who would came latter on, they included Imam Abu al-Oasim, Imam al-Oushayri, Imam al-Subki, and Imam Ibn 
'Asakir. 

The Scholars that Allah sent as he promised in verse 5:54 where among is lams greatest, they included, Shaykh al-Islam 
Ahmad ibn Hajar 'Asqalani, Imam Nawawi, Imam Ourtubi, Shaykh al-Islam ibn Hajar Haytami, Imam Abu Bakr Baqillani, 
Imam Asqalani; Imam Nasafi, Imam Shirbini and The proof of Islam (hujatul Islam) Imam al Ghazali, some where considered 
the mujadid of their era. 

The Maturidis 


Muhammad ibn Muhammad ibn Mahmud, Abu Mansur al-Maturidi, the "Imam of the Theologians;' was the eponymous 
founder of the other major Sunni school of theology. He was born in Maturid, a district of Samarqand, in present-day 
Uzbekistan. Aside from being one of the imams of the fundamentals of din (religion), he was a prominent jurist of the Hanafi 
school, having studied under Nusayr ibn Yahya al-Balkhi, and was the author of numerous works in fiqh, usul, tafsir, and 
kalam (Al-Fawa’id al-Bahiyya 195). He passed away in 333/944. Abu Zahra (d. 1396/1976) says in his Al-Madhahib al 
Islamiyya, Abu Mansur al-Maturidi and Abu 4-Hasan al-Ash'ari were contemporaries, and both were striving in the same 
cause. The difference was that Imam Ash'ari was geographically closer to the camps of the opponent [the Mu'tazila]. Basra (in 
Iraq) had been the birthplace of the Mu'tazili ideology and the place from where it grew and spread, and it was also one of the 
main fronts in the ideological war between the Mu'tazila and the scholars of Hadith and jurisprudence (fiqh). Though Abu 
Mansur al-Maturidi was far from this battlefield, its echoes had reached the lands where he lived, and hence, there were 
Mu'tazila in Transoxiana mimicking the Mu'tazila of Iraq. It was Maturidi who stood up to combat them."" 

What we learn from the biographies of the two Imams is that their goal was one: to defend the orthodox beliefs of the Ahl al- 
Sunna wa 1- Jama'a against the onslaught of innovators, especially the Mutazila. Though their objectives were the same, 
certain elements of their methodologies inevitably diverged, commensurate with the unique circumstances of each Imam's 
locality. Some scholars sum up their differences as follows: Imam Ashari did not give much preference to reason in the 
presence of sacred texts,' even if they were transmitted by lone narrators (khabar abad) rather than through uninterrupted 
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transmission (tawatur),'while Imam Maturidi would attempt to reconcile between reason and the transmitted text (manqul), as 
long as it was possible to do so without too much difficulty or without sacrificing fairness. This slight difference in 
methodology did not produce any substantial discrepancy in their theological precepts, but indeed served only to make the 
existing theological discourse all the richer. The differences were on ancillary matters that had no bearing on agreed-upon 
fundamentals, and most could be reduced to mere differences in phraseology. These two schools are thus both classified as 
orthodox schools of Islamic theology and of the Ahl al-Sunna wa '1- Jamaa, with the Maturidis coming under the general 
heading of "Asharis" when contrasted with the Mutazila, Khawarij, and other innovators.' 

It should be interesting to note that most of the followers of the Hanafi school of jurisprudence have historically been followers 
of the Maturidi school of theology. However, one third of them, along with three-quarters of the Shafiis, all of the Malikis, and 
some Hanbalis, adhere to the Ashari school. A few Hanafis, Hanbalis, and Shafiis subscribed to the Mutazili school, and aside 
from another group of Hanbalis, who remained on the school of the predecessors (salaf) in the practice of tafwir (consigning 
the knowledge of the details of ambiguous [mutashabihat] sacred texts to Allah), many others adopted the Hashawiyya 
ideology (Muqaddimat al-Imam al-Kawthari 48). 
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Section 3 


Al Fiqh al Akbar 



KNOWLEDGE 


• Ibn ‘Abbas reported, that the 
Messenger of Allah (sallallahu 
alayhi wa-sallam) advised a group 
of his companions: “When you 
pass by the meadows of Paradise 
indulge freely in it!” They said: “O 
Messenger of Allah! What are the 
meadows of Paradise? ” He said: 
“The circles of Tim 
(knowledge) ” (At-Tabarani) 

• Abu Huraira related that Allah's 
Apostle said, "I have been sent 
with the shortest expressions 
bearing the widest meanings, and 
I have been made victorious with 
ru'b (cast in the hearts of the 
enemy), and while I was sleeping, 
the keys of the treasures of the 
world were brought to me and put 
in my hand." Abu Huraira added: 
Allah's Apostle has left the world 
and now you, people, are bringing 
out those treasures. (Bukhari) 



The Structure and Method 


of Al Fiah al Akbar 


Al-Fiqh al-Akbar is a clear and concise text. It is not too difficult for a person with 
sufficient command of Arabic and an elementary understanding of the Islamic creed 
to understand. The work begins by mentioning the foundational articles of faith, 
and goes on to discuss the eternal essence (dhat) of Allah Most High, His names 
and attributes, and the Qur'an as His eternal speech. Thereafter, it elaborates on 
how one acquires true faith (iman) or enters into a state of unbelief (kufr) after 
coming into this world. 

The subject of prophets and messengers is also taken up in some detail, followed by 
a discussion on the four rightly-guided caliphs and other Companions, and what the 
attitude of believers should be toward them. 

In refuting the Mutazila, Khawarij, and others, the text proves that the believer 
does not leave Islam by committing sins. A discussion of the miracles bestowed by 
Allah Most High on His various servants is presented, followed by an in-depth 
analysis of iman (true faith) and islam (submission) and the extent to which a 
person's faith increases and decreases. Other issues raised in the text include the 
generosity and justice of Allah in dealing with His servants; eschatological issues, 
such as the questioning in the grave; the Ascension (miraj) of the Messenger as well 
as Gog and Magog and other awaited signs of the Last Day. 
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Although the Imam follows a particular order in the text, he sometimes repeats certain points already mentioned for emphasis; 
for instance, because of the Qur'an's weighty importance, he asserts several times that the eternal speech of Allah is unlike the 
created words of human beings. [Pg.31] 

Imam Abu Hanifa in Al-Fiqh Al-Akbar makes statements about the hand, face, and self and them being attributes, we must 
consider two things in particular: 

1 — Imam At-Tahaawi makes no mention of hands, a face, or a self in his ‘aqeedah. And his book has been accepted as the one 
that represents the ‘aqeedah of Imam Abu Hanifa and his two companions, Abu Yusuf and Muhammad Ash-Shaibaani. 

2 — Secondly, we must understand any comment made in Al-Fiqh al-Akbar — as in other works - according to its context in 
History. 

According to Al-Fiqh al-Akbar, Allah has two general classifications of attributes known as ‘Attributes of the Essence’ and 
‘Attributes of Action.’ 

Attributes of the Essence are the essential qualities of His being. 

As for attributes of action, they are things that happen outside of His being. And since He is the one responsible for those 
occurrences, they are attributed to Him and called ‘Attributes of Action.’ 

Imam Abu Hanifa explains this in his book when he says: 

“He doesn’t resemble anything of His creation, and nothing of His creation resembles Him. He has always and will always 
exist with His names and His attributes of the (divine) essence and those (attributes) of action. 

As for those of the essence, they are: life, power, knowledge, speech, hearing, seeing, and will. 

And as for those of action, they are: creating, providing, producing, originating, manufacturing, and other attributes of action.’’ 
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So the attributes of Allah’s divine essence are seven: 

1. Life 


2. Power 

3. Knowledge 
A. Speech 

5. Hearing 

6. Seeing 

7. Will 

As for the attributes of action, he states things like: 

1. Creating, 

2. Providing, 

3. Producing, 

A. Originating, 

5. Manufacturing, 

6. And other attributes of action 
Then, Imam Abu Hanifa says, 

“He has always and will always exist with His names and attributes. He has not acquired any 

So according to Imam Abu Hanifa, Allah has 7 confirmed attributes of the essence [2.], while 
attributes of action, since the possibilities of what can exist are limitless. 


new name or attribute. ’’ 
he places no limit to His 
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As for restricting the attributes of the essence to merely seven, this is not to say that these are the only attributes that Allah 
has. It is merely to say that this is the number that both revelation and reason have been able to conclude. As for the standard 
view of Maaturidis, the attributes of the essence are 8. 

As for Ash’aris, they divide attributes a bit further to the point that some of them have stated 13 [3.] and some have stated 20 

[ 4 .]. 

In the end, most of that is just a difference in semantics. And the true difference is with relationship to what Ash aris call 
‘Abstract Attributes’, which are the 7 that Abu Hanifa mentions in Al-Fiqh Al-Akbar, while Maaturidis add an eighth called 
‘Takween.’ 

At any rate, Imam Abu Hanifa doesn’t make mention of the hand, face, and self until he enumerates the attributes of the 
essence. So if Allah hasn’t acquired any new name or attribute, there are truly no other definitive attributes of essence other 
than those mentioned above [5], and the hand, face, and self aren’t included among them. 

So what are we to understand from all of this? How do we reconcile between Abu Hanifa’s saying after mentioning the seven 
attributes of the essence: 

“He has always and will always exist with His names and attributes. He has not acquired any new name or attribute. ’’ 

And between his saying, 

“He has a hand, a face, and a self. So what He, High is He, mentions in the Qur’an of the mention of the face, hand, and self, 
are all attributes of His with no modality (or description).’’? 

The ‘hand, face, and self’ are references to either one of Allah’s true attributes of the essence as stated in the first clause by 
Imam Abu Hanifa, Or they are references to one of His attributes of action. [9] 

One cannot deny that by such words being annexed to Allah’s name or pronoun in the Qur’an, they are being ‘attributed’ to 
Him directly even if calling them ‘attributes’ doesn’t coincide with the original linguistic definition of what an attribute is. 

So calling them attributes would be a metaphorical application as opposed to a literal application. And if it is a metaphorical 
application, it would have to be accepted that such named ‘attributes’ are metaphorical ‘attributes.’ So the hand, face, and self 
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would have to be a metaphorical ‘hand, face, and self/ which are references to one of Allah’s true attributes, since there is 
nothing like unto Him. And ‘hand’ in its original linguistic understanding applies only to created beings. 

Abdur-Rahman ibn Al-Jawzi says while mentioning the mistakes of some Hanbali scholars in the area of scriptural 
interpretation of the problematic verses of the Qur’an, 

“And those writers who I have mentioned have erred in seven areas. The first of them is that they called the ‘reports’ 
‘attributes.’ When they are merely annexations/possessive forms. And not every possessive form is an attribute. For Allah, 
High is He, has said: ((And I have blown into him from My spirit)) [Al-Hijr: 29]. And Allah doesn’t have an attribute known 
as a ‘spirit.’ So those who have called ‘the possessive form’ (idaafa) ‘an attribute’ are guilty of innovation.’’ 

The linguist, Tha’lab says in Taaj al~‘Aroos, “A ‘na’t’ is a description given to a specific part of the body like the word 
‘lame’ (‘araj). A ‘sifa’ (attribute) is for non-specificity (‘umoom), like the word ‘magnificent’ (‘azeem) and ‘generous’ (kareem). 
So Allah is described with a ‘sifa’. But He is not described with a ‘na’t.’” 

What this would mean is that the word ‘sifa’ (attribute) is being used metaphorically to mean ‘na’t’, which is another word for 
‘attribute’ or ‘trait.’ The difference is that a ‘na’t’ describes a specific part of a body, like ‘lame’ or ‘blind’. 

For this reason, Imam Bukhaari uses the word ‘nu’oot’ (plural of na’t), instead of ‘sifaat’ (plural of sifa) to refer to those 
reports that make mention of Allah’s anger, laughter, foot, hand, and face even though He isn’t a body and doesn’t have a body. 

This would have to be the accepted interpretation. Otherwise, we must accept that Imam Abu Hanifa contradicts his self by 
first limiting the attributes of the essence to the 7 mentioned above, and then later adding Allah’s face, hand, and self. 

Another important question is ‘Why doesn’t Imam Abu Hanifa add to what he considered attributes ‘the shin, the side, the 
eyes, the foot, and the spirit?’ 

This is important because Allah annexes His name or personal pronoun to each of these things in the Qur ’an or the Messenger 
does so in the hadith. So if I am to accept that Allah has a face, self, and hand, simply because He annexes such things to His 
name or pronoun, I should also accept that He has eyes, a spirit, a foot, a side, a shin, a she-camel, a house, and any other thing 
that He has attached His name or pronoun to. 
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And if the Salafis agree with Abu Hanifa s creed, they should only accept as attributes those things that Abu Hanifa declared 
to be attributes. This would mean that Salafis have to stop saying that Allah has a foot, a shin, a side, and eyes. 

It they use Abu Hanifa’s words about the face, hand, and self as being proof that they follow the minhaaj and understanding of 
the Salaf, they should only say what the Salaf said and stop adding to their words. 

As for referring to these problematic verses and hadiths as ‘Attribute Verses’ (Aayaat as-Sifaat) or ‘Reports of 
Attributes’ (Akhbaar as-Sifaat), this was the specific terminology that scholars used to refer to them even though they didn’t 
actually mean that such ascriptions mentioned in scripture were attributes of Allah. Imam Ibn Al-Jawzi’s words above clarify 
the error of this sort of designation. So hopefully that should resolve any confusion about the issue. 


AL FIOH AL AKBAR BY IMAM ABU HANIFA 


Translated by Shaykh Abdur Rahman Ibn Yusuf and taken from his work Al Fiqh al Akbar Explained 
The Fundamentals of Divine oneness and True Faith 


[This treatise is on] the fundamentals of divine oneness and [tenets] upon which it is correct to base [one's] belief It is 
obligatory [for a person] to state: I believe in Allah, His angels, His scriptures, His messengers, resurrection after death, that 
destiny, good and evil, is from Allah Most High, the Reckoning, the Scale, Paradise, and Hellfire; and that they are all true. 


ALLAH AND HIS ESSENTIAL AND ACTIVE ATTRIBUTES 


Allah Most High is One, not in terms of the number, but in that he has no partner. He neither begets nor is He begotten, and 
there is none coequal or comparable unto Him. He is not like unto anything from among His creation and nothing from among 
His creation is like unto Him. 


He was, is, and will forever be possessor of His names and of His essential and active attributes. As for His essential 
[attributes], they are life, power, knowledge, speech, hearing, seeing, and willing. And as for His active [attributes], they are 
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creating, sustaining, bringing into being, originating, making, and others. He was and is ever possessed of His names and 
attributes; no name or attribute originated later for Him. 

He has forever been the All-knowing with His knowledge, and knowledge was an attribute in preeternity; the All-powerful 
with His power, and power was an attribute in preeternity; the Speaker with His speech, and speech was an attribute in 
preeternity; the Creator with His creating, and creating was an attribute in preeternity; and the Doer with his doing, and doing 
was an attribute in preeternity. 

The Doer is Allah Most High, while doing was an attribute in preeternity. That which is done [i.e., product of His doing] is 
created, while His doing is uncreated. His attributes in preeternity are neither originated nor created [by another] 1 Whoever 
says that they are created or originated, or wavers or is doubtful, is an unbeliever in Allah Most High. 

THE OUR'AN: THE SPEECH OF ALLAH MOST HIGH 


The Qur'an is the speech of Allah Most High: written in texts, memorized by hearts, recited by tongues, and revealed upon the 
Prophet (upon him be blessings and peace). Our uttering of the Qur'an is created, our writing of it is created, and our reciting 
it is created, but the Qur'an is uncreated. 

Whatever Allah Most High has said in the Qur'an in quoting Musa (Moses) and other prophets (upon them be peace), and 
Pharaoh and Iblis (Satan), is all the speech of Allah Most High informing [us about them. The speech of Allah Most High is 
uncreated, while the speech of Musa and that of other created beings is created. The Qur'an is the speech of Allah Most High- 
therefore preeternally existent-unlike their speech. 

Musa heard the speech of Allah Most High, as is [mentioned] in the words of Allah: "And Allah spoke directly unto 
Musa" [(Qur'an 4:164)]. Allah Most High was the Speaker when He had not yet spoken to Musa. Allah Most High was the 
Creator in preeternity when He had not yet created creation. So when Allah spoke to Musa, He spoke to him with His speech, 
which was His attribute in preeternity. 

Every attribute of His is unlike the attributes of creation. He knows unlike the way we know. He is powerful unlike the way 
we are powerful. He sees unlike the way we see. He speaks unlike the way we speak. He hears unlike the way we hear. We 
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speak [and communicate] by means of organs and letters, while Allah Most High speaks without any organs or letters. Letters 
are created and the speech of Allah Most High is uncreated. 


ALLAH IS UNLIKE ANYTHING, AND HIS HAND, COUNTENANCE, AND SELF 


Allah is an entity (shay 1 ) unlike any other entity. The meaning of [Allah being a] shay' [unlike any other] is that He is without 
body, substance, or accident. He has no definition, no opposite, no equal, and no peer. He possesses a hand, a countenance, 
and a self, as He has mentioned in the Qur'an. 

What Allah Most High has mentioned in the Our'an-His countenance, hand, and self-they are His attributes without 
description. It should not be stated that His hand is His power or blessing, because saying that would be invalidating the 
attribute, which is the view of the Oadariyya and the Mutazila. His hand is His attribute without description, and His anger 
and pleasure are from among His attributes without description. 


THE ATTRIBUTES OF CREATING, KNOWLEDGE, PREDESTINATION, AND HIS 
WRITING IN THE PRESERVED TABLET 


Allah Most High created all things from no thing. Allah Most High knew in preeternity all things prior to their being. It was 
He who apportioned all things and ordained them. There is in this world nothing, nor in the next, except through His will, 
knowledge, ordination, decree, and in accordance with His writing it in the Preserved Tablet. Yet His writing entails 
descriptions, not commands. 

Ordaining, decreeing, and willing are His attributes in preeternity without description. Allah knows that the nonexistent is 
nonexistent in the state of its nonexistence, and He knows how it will be when He brings it into existence. 

And Allah knows that the existent is existent while it is in a state of existence, and He knows how it will perish. Allah knows 
that somebody standing is standing while he is standing; then when he sits, He knows that he is sitting while he is sitting, 
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without there being any alteration or origination in 
created beings. 


His knowledge. Alterations and differences only occur in the knowledge of 


ALLAH CREATED PEOPLE PURE AND THE COVENANT OF THE BEGINNING 


Allah Most High created all created beings free from unbelief and true faith. He then addressed them, commanded them, and 
prohibited them [from certain acts]. Thereafter, whoever disbelieved did so through his own doing by rejecting and 
repudiating the truth, Allah having forsaken him; and whoever believed did so through his own choosing by affirming [the 
truth] and being convinced [of it], Allah having granted him divine guidance and assistance. 

Allah extracted the progeny of Adam from his loins and endowed them with intelligence. He then addressed them, 
commanding them to believe and prohibiting them from unbelief. They affirmed His lordship, and that was faith on their part. 
Thus, they are born on this natural faith. Thereafter, whoever disbelieves has indeed replaced and altered [his natural faith], 
and whoever believes and affirms has indeed remained steadfast on it and persevered. 

Allah does not compel anyone to unbelief or true faith. He does not create people believers or unbelievers, but creates them as 
[pure] individuals; to believe or disbelieve is the action of the servants. 

Allah Most High knows one who disbelieves as an unbeliever while in the state of unbelief. Thereafter, if the person believes, 
Allah knows him as a believer, while in the state of belief and loves him, without His knowledge or attribute [of love] 
undergoing any change. 


THE CREATOR AND THE ACTIONS OF HIS CREA TION 


All actions of servants pertaining to their motion and stillness are in reality their acquisition, while Allah Most High is their 
Creator. They are all through His will, knowledge, ordainment, and decree. All acts of obedience are obligatory through the 
command of Allah, His love, approval, knowledge, will, ordainment, and decree; and all acts of disobedience are through His 
knowledge, ordainment, decree, and will, but not through His love, approval, or command. 
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THE PROPHETS (UPON THEM BE PEACE), MUHAMMAD AND THE COMP ANIONS 


The prophets (upon them be blessings and peace) are all free from minor sins, enormities, unbelief, and wicked acts. However, 
some slips and mistakes have escaped them. 

Muhammad (saws) is Allah's beloved, His servant, His Messenger, His Prophet, His chosen one, and His purified one. Never 
did he worship idols or partner anything with Allah even for a blink of an eye, nor did he ever commit a minor sin or enormity. 

The most noble person after the prophets (upon them be blessings and peace) is Abu Bakr, the Most Truthful, then 'Umar ibn 
al-Khatab, the Differentiator, then 'Uthman ibn 'Affan, Possessor of Two Lights, and then 'Ali ibn Abi Talib, the Chosen One 
(may the pleasure of Allah be with them all). 

They were [devout] worshippers and steadfast on the truth and with the Truth. We love them all and do not mention any 
Companion of the Messenger of Allah (saws) except only by way of praise. 


THE EFFECTS OF SIN ON A PERSON, WIPING LEATHER SOCKS, TARAWIH AND 
OTHER MATTERS 


We do not charge any believer with unbelief for any sin he commits, even if it is an enormity, as long as he does not regard it as 
lawful. We do not remove the title of true faith from him, and we call him a real believer. It is possible that the person be an 
unrighteous believer, without being an unbeliever. 

Wiping over leather socks is a sunna. Tarawih prayer during the nights of the month of Ramadan is a sunnah. Prayer is 
permissible behind any righteous or unrighteous believer. 

We do not claim that a believer is unharmed by sin or that he will not enter Hellfire. Nor do we claim that he will remain in the 
fire of Hell forever, even if he is unrighteous, after leaving the world a believer. We do not claim that our good deeds are 
[surely] accepted and bad deeds [surely] forgiven, as the Murji'a do. But we state that whoever performs a good deed in 
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conformity with all its conditions and free from corruptive defects, and does not invalidate it by unbelief, apostasy, or bad 
character until he leaves the world a believer, then Allah Most High will not disregard the deed, but will accept it from him 
and reward him for it. 

For any sin lesser than partnering others with Allah or unbelief altogether, in which the perpetrator did not repent, but died a 
believer, he will be within the will of Allah Most High-If Allah wills, He will punish him with the Fire, and if He wills, He will 
forgive him and not punish him with the Fire at all. 

If ostentation becomes part of any action, it eliminates its reward; similar is vanity. 

MirJIZAT, KARAMAT, AND ISTIDRAJ 


Signs of the prophets are real, and miracles of divine favor are true of the friends of Allah. As for whatever is performed by the 
enemies of Allah, such as Iblis (Satan), Pharaoh, and the Antichrist-some of which, it is narrated, has already occurred and 
others of which are yet to occur-we do not call them established signs or miracles of divine favor, but will call them the 
fulfillment of their needs. This is because Allah Most High fulfils the needs of His enemies to delude and punish them. Hence, 
they are deluded and they increase in their tyranny and unbelief. This is all conceivable and possible. 

Allah Most High was the Creator before He created and the Sustainer before He gave sustenance. 

THE BEATIFIC VISION OF ALLAH 


Allah Most High will be seen in the Hereafter. The believers will see Him, while in Paradise, with their own eyes, without any 
comparison or modality. There will not be any distance between Him and His creation. 
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IMAN, ISLAM AND DIN 


Iman means to affirm and be convinced. The faith of the inhabitants of the heavens and earth neither increases nor decreases 
in terms of the articles of faith; it increases and decreases in certainty and conviction. Believers are equal in faith and divine 
oneness, dissimilar in actions. 

Islam is to surrender and to submit to the commands of Allah Most High. Hence, there is a literal difference between iman and 
islam. However, iman (faith) does not exist without islam nor islam without iman: they are as the back with the stomach. Din 
(religion) is a noun that encompasses iman, islam, and all sacred laws. 


KNOWING ALLAH MOST HIGH 


We know Allah Most High as much as is His right to be known, as He has described His essence in His Book with all of His 
attributes. Nobody is able to worship Allah Most High as much as is His right to be worshipped, to the extent He is worthy. 
However, a person worships Him at His command as He has commanded through His Book and the Sunna of His Messenger. 


All believers are equal in knowledge, certainty, trust, love, satisfaction, fear, hope, and belief therein. However, they are 
dissimilar in everything other than in the belief in them all. 


ALLAH THE GENEROUS AND JUST 


Allah Most High is kind and just to His servants: He may give many times more reward to a servant than he is entitled to out 
of His kindness, He may punish for a sin out of His justice, and He may forgive out of His generosity. 
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INTERCESSION AND SOME OTHER ESCHATOLOGICAL REALITIES 


Intercession by the prophets (upon them be peace) is a reality; and intercession by the Prophet for sinful believers and for 
believers guilty of enormities who deserve to be punished is an established reality. The weighing of deeds on the Scale on the 
Day of Judgment is a reality. The Watering Pool of the Prophet (saws) is a reality. Settling of accounts with good deeds 
between litigants on the Day of Judgment is a reality; if they do not possess good deeds, then bad deeds being cast on them is 
true and possible. Paradise and Hellfire have already been created and will never cease to exist, the wide-eyed maidens will 
never die, and the punishment and reward of Allah will never end. 


ALLAH GUIDES AND LEAVES ASTRAY 


Allah Most High guides aright whom He wills, out of His generosity; and leaves to stray whom He wills, with justice. His 
leaving a person to stray is His forsaking him, and the explanation of khidhlan (forsaking) is that He not grant a servant divine 
guidance toward what pleases Him: this is justice on His part. Likewise is [His] punishing the forsaken for disobedience. 

It is not permissible for us to state that Satan takes away faith from a faithful servant by force or compulsion. We state instead 
that the servant abandons his faith, and then Satan takes it away from him. 


ESCHATOLOGICAL REALITIES OF THE GRAVE 


Questioning by Munkar and Nakir is a reality and occurs in the grave. The returning of the soul to the body in one's grave is a 
reality. The constricting of the grave and punishment therein is a reality befalling all unbelievers, and a reality and possibility 
in the case of some disobedient believers. 
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EXPRESSING THE ATTRIBUTES OF ALLAH IN OTHER THAN ARABIC 


It is permissible to express all the attributes of Allah Most High that the scholars have expressed in Persian, with the exception 
of hand in Persian. It is permissible to say ru e khuda (the Countenance of God) Most Mighty and Majestic without any 
comparison or modality. 


THE CLOSENESS AND DISTANCE OF A PERSON TO ALLAH MOST HIGH 


The closeness and distance of Allah is not in terms of long and short distances; rather, it is in terms of honor and humiliation. 
The obedient is close to Him without description, and the disobedient is far from Him without description. Closeness, distance, 
and turning toward are applied to a servant who converses intimately with Allah. Likewise without modality are the servant's 
closeness to Allah in Paradise and his standing before Him. 


MORE CONCERNING THE QUR'AN 


The Qur'an has been revealed upon the Messenger of Allah (saws) and written in texts. The verses of the Qur'an, in that they 
are the speech of Allah Most High, are all equal in virtue and exaltedness, except that some possess [both] the virtue of [their] 
mention along with the virtue of what is mentioned [in them, i.e, their subject matter], such as the Throne Verse, which deals 
with the exaltedness, sublimity, and attributes of Allah Most High; therefore, the two virtues are combined in it that of being 
mentioned and that of its content. Some verses possess only virtue of being mentioned, such as the stories of the unbelievers, 
which have no virtue in their content (namely the unbelievers). Similarly, the names and attributes [of Allah Most High] are 
all equal in exaltedness and virtue, without any difference between them. 
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ABU TALIB, THE PARENTS OF ALLAH'S MESSENGER AND HIS CHILDREN 


[The Prophet's uncle and 'All's father, Abu Talib, died an unbeliever.] Oasim, Tahir, and Ibrahim were the sons of the 
Messenger of Allah (saws), and Farima, Ruqayya, Zaynab, and Umm Kulthum were all his daughters. 


WHEN DOUBT ARISES ABOUT ANY OF THE SUBTLETIES OF TAWHID 


Whenever any issue from the subtleties ofthe science ofdivine oneness pose problems for a person, it is obligatory that he 
believe immediately whatever is correct according to Allah, until he finds a learned person and inquires from him. It is not 
permissible for him to delay in his inquiry, and he will not be excused for abstaining from it. He will be committing unbelief, 
ifhe hesitates. 


CONCERNING THE ASCENSION AND SOME SIGNS OF THE LAST DAY 


The report regarding the Ascension is a reality. Whoever rejects it is a misguided innovator. The emergence of the Antichrist, 
Gog and Magog, the rising of the sun from its place of setting, the descent of Isa (saws) from the heaven, and all the signs of 
the Day of Judgment according to what has been related in the authentic narrations, are a reality and destined to occur. Allah 
Most High guides whom He wills to the straight path. 
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Footnotes 


[2] .These seven attributes are referred to by Ash’aris as ‘The Abstract Attributes’ (Sifaat al-Ma’aani). 

[3] . In addition to the seven aforementioned attributes, Ash’aris include the following six: 

1. Existence 

2. Permanence without beginning 

3. Endurance without end 

A. Absoluteness independence 

5. Dissimilarity to Created Things 

6. Oneness 

Existence is known as the ‘Essential Attribute’ (As-sifah An-nafsiyyah), since without it Allah would not be able of being 
described by any of the others. 

The other 5 are known as the ‘Negating Attributes’ (As-Sifaat As-Salbiyyah). This is because by establishing them, one 
negates their opposites from Allah’s being. 

[A\. Ash’aris also include seven other attributes called ‘Signifying Attributes’ (As-Sifaat al-Ma’nawiyyah). They are: 

1. That Allah be Powerful 

2. That Allah be Willful 


3. That Allah be Knowing 

A. That Allah be Living 

5. That Allah be Seeing 
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6. That Allah be Hearing 

7. That Allah be Speaking 

They are called the ‘Signifying Attributes’ (As-Sifaat al-Ma nawiyya), because they signify that Allah has the attribute that 
each adjective implies, i.e. power, will, knowledge, life, sight, hearing, and speech. 

Abu Hanifa mentions only the 7 abstract attributes. But this doesn’t mean that he denies the existence of the other 13 
mentioned by Ash’aris. This is because the ‘essential attribute’ of ‘existence’ and the other five negating attributes are 
characteristics of the 7 essential qualities. So they go without saying. 

[5] The reason that Abu Hanifa doesn’t mention the 5 ‘Negating Attributes’ (i.e. permanence without beginning, endurance 
without end, absolute independence, dissimilarity to creation, and oneness), the ‘Essential Attribute’ (Existence), and the 7 
signifying attributes stated above, is that these attributes are actually qualities of Allah’s main qualities, which are the 7 
Attributes of the Essence or as Ash’aris call them, ‘Abstract Attributes.’ 

[6] The ‘creative-will’ is a translation of what Maaturidis refer to as ‘takhleeq.’ 

[7] The ‘will to act’ is a translation for the word, ‘fi’l,’ usually translated as ‘action.’ I translated as ‘will to act’ since it is more in 
line with the actually creed of Maaturidis who based much of their creed off of the doctrine of Imam Abu Hanifa. To translate 
‘fiT as ‘action’ or ‘act’ would imply that the creation — one of Allah’s actions - is eternal without a beginning, since the author 
states that the ‘fi’l’ is uncreated. 

[8] In other words, to say such a thing would be equal to saying what the people who deny the divine decree (qadar) say and 
like the Mu’tazilites who say that every time Allah ascribes a hand to His self, it means ‘power.’ 

[9] Imam Shaukaani states in his Irshaad al-Fuhool while discussing the different relationships that tie between literal and 
figurative language that one of them is, “Assigning a thing the name of one of its forms and manifestations, like using the word 
‘hand’ to refer to ‘power...’’ [Irshaad al-Fuhool: 1/119] In other words, the hand is a form or manifestation of power. This 
would mean that when one says that the ‘hand’ is one of Allah’s attributes, he really means that it is His power even though a 
different word is used to apply to it. And Allah knows best. 
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^ fwifR® ^RRRRt rrsr i rrrr ‘wh-Rp^ wirrir’ £T# wr#rt Rrcr W^s rrsjrr crPtr sr i 4 
Rrrrs wkrrrir rr (F \*icrr rrtirr Rrrr ^feqt’t 'tfeM RRt ££rrr i rwr ^he wRft, RfsjRt's 
wrrj ^trir ^ tRR wr Rf%m ^RRtRtRM Rrgr fRsR tRffRa rcb^ i wrr ^rr^r RtkRR rr 4 Rrrr 
^ pRtvst Rt -2RSJ" RtRR rkr i %r ## w'l wtRTRRt rrr %r rrtirr Rs# R^#s wiM^m c^tr 

^sffsi | 

■spiRra ^rf^ sfRi^ 31^ fsfo(% w$k$<\ ■sr;^ ^rm wR ^f%Ff (vo-ie-o R;) sw i f%R ^tRft 
2 [®rrp i ' s t(Rr 5 wkrt (Jso-i^Si R) 's R^lRr it rRpfi (io-o-^os R) ^sirt vstR-vstRft 

2 f^R*P I WR IrTN WR5[Pt R^T '55HR R^r ■?RH (i^8-^8iR) Rc^R ^tR-^lRDw I RlRsrl^R: 

■SRH WllR RlCh<IC<P WP® I ?p vslRft ^C®R '¥^R^ c R 'SRiiJT ^^5 WR ’^RRpR ‘ill’f sfRlRf 

<KflG^ I 

8 i Rsrit RtM 'SRTfRRf (Rf)-i£R R=T(W fiRG'R RtWI RRlR?rf Tp’R ^ I ^o RsfiRo RR I 

%rfR^r ^5fl%T 4R 3R RSR?r RpJR (^o-^8 R) l ^R RfR ’R RG^R 5 RR^R Rg ^Ryf ^ ^ttCRRs 
RR'STIR ^R5R RRf^ W( 08 -^ 0 - R) I ^R ’R ^oR Rg WRR RIRr sfR RRf^ R^RR R) I 

io;> Rsfft RW RRRff SfR 8 ^ R5?R WRR RTRrRR C’fRt, ^ffwfRR RRf^ *tRl>M R^GRR | tsSi CRW j,oi Rsff 
RH: £TR %R R«RR ^RR ?RR WRR WlfR RlRlW RRfHR RRR I 'SR lt tmRR “RrR 5 ^ RlG*RR” RRR^ RGR 
RRJ I 

S)P5 RsfSt RlR C«RR^ “5#-RS5*R RRi^” C^RtlR CRtRGR WRRl# Wl^fRR ^R I ^ Rsff CRGR5 2 f^f*fj 
RtffR l RsfiRs ^R%t RrRFFsR R^sR 'S wrri# R=rtw Sff^rf RR I 2 fRR WRRl^t R%Ft 

WRR WRRlR R 1 WR 2 fR RR R'SRR R) 4RRR WR WRR RR^R 2 fR ^ R«RR (i'D'Jj-iS’V R) RRf^ 

R*RR I Rtfk ^RR-R^sR, ^(Rr^T 'S RfRRWR RMtRlRf s#R R^lR 'S R^GR'S RRt RR-^RRR 'SRf (RR >R W?R I 
Wlwslt'f WUlfR RG^'S RrRr Rtl ^5R5l#R fRG^R oRToR Rl% RCRM Sjfsftra %T I fR, Rlf*Rt 'S \»RG^R 
^f5R CRW ^SR 'S C^RR RR3- \s«R5l#R fRG^R ^RiRIRiR'S (Rf*f- RRfRR Rt£§R Rr I rR% 'Q 

WRR#R RJRIR5 2fRR R^ | 

tRR WR ^f%FR 'SfRR , jTR^ Wt# (Rt)-^R f^TR^oR RRGR RtfR# 'S %Tf R|^Hf^<P-RftR RrR^R ^SRf 
■^R I SwRyt ^RR RtRriRtRf RRR CR^ RtRtfRRT, ^RRfRT, WRfRRT, ^bTRrT 2f^f% RrrRr ^§R R^ I ^ WR$ 
^stRrT R%Ft WRR R#RRR RRt^RRR ^RlR WR^f%FR'SRI'S WfRRl^t R%Rt RlHRC<l?l RRGR ^R 'QRRs | 

i. Rs*f 'Q ^StRI 

tRR WR^f%FR (RR) R^RlR RR'?f%Pl ^RR ^RR Rffw ^RR Rat I 'StR C%fl ^RRt^R ^fR Rs*f R®fRtR RSRR, 
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4#5514 ##1 H 41#4 #3J44 4# #44 #4 ## 4ftf4 (#V ft)-44 ft# #ftft ft##® ftt# 4544 | 8 444# 
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4^4lfftt 444 C4, 45G44Sf4 4t4f% 4tG4 4(4 4t4t^ ^G4ft=1 >54 ftft 4fG44 C44 4^4 4 c f4t 4C<JC^ I 
■5^44:44 ft4^ i£| ft44 2f4tft4 ft |” f 
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(^) Wl^R ^44 ^4ft4. 4lft4l?lft Wl4^ (Vfr ft 41 #4 ‘^A) 
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4#t 4G4 44J 4C4C^4 1^ 

4 #R4 444 ft®# -*14^44 #441 4[##T, #4#44 'S 4141# 44^ 4#41 4#4 #4 4#4 444#ft 
4ft# (H'bVV^Q- ft) 4144: #44 #4 4T^4ft (4T)-^4 41G4 #4 4l#G^4 4 c f4# 4ftr# 4^4 44 I W 
44J14JG44 41G4 #4 W®4 4^1441 4lf#r 441 414 41 I C4G^ #4 #4%4f44 c f 41 <K4Cte>«1 C4G^§ ##4% 

2414 #5t # 4#444 441 4#t%4 44445^44 4fV44 414 4# l^ 
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4T4K ^G4ft4 I W14141 Wft# 444: 
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RSRfi £TR^oo I s 
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^oRftipr ^RH’ ^ ^RR Wt^^f%Pt (RR)-^R ^fcR?f W HH RR 

<tsWCSR, RtCRR tRtR ^f%FtR ^T%R fRf%R ^ R?R#« I %RR ^ft I C^ ^RR 

WlRCRR WTRtW i5R° (<& (<& vstfR-^olfRft I ^rfwf5?^ ^RR%T ^SftR^f '5 ^tR 'S ^RR RM RRj 
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^*f RRRR %fR RCRRRt 'Q 'RRTtRRlR Rf^Rtf^s RRRR I tRlR "^tRRR ^RTtRR fRRRR 5 RfRCBs>CR WRRt CRRR CR, tRlR 
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RtfR^ RTRRRCRC^R I ^IRR R<KR$ i(fo CRCR R^o %fftR RCRI%®RRR RRRR |“ 

WtRRT 4 RRR ItMR Rl^CR WfCR R^o 'SfR ItMR RR ^CRR R^CRC^R RtRt ?RTR ^TlRR CRW ^f%R 'S 
f*W RRR%RR I f%lR RRtRR f^fR ^5RR#R 2$m R^CRR RlR RR3 ^RtRRR R^CR^'SfR W[f%RR RR 
^R R^CRC^R RtRt tRR CRW RT%R 'Q tRR^ f*W RRR ^ RR^T 'S RRCR ?RR ^WCR W (RC<KfeR | %RR 

'RCRC^ ^ RR5R -R^CRR fRBtR 9 #, ^RtR Rf ^ftRRf WtfRR %RR I ^^tCR CRRt RlR CR, ^RR%T f#R f%^R lt ^CRt 
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%<p wfc’it ^ 1 % grgr?; rr <prr crr r i8 

H^R# RGRR: «TRt RRRt 'Q RRTtfR H3RR RGRI RRR fa<#RJ (Rt I 4 ^ R*fRR ^GRt CR, fRfR CRfR RRt 

f^c c i‘i rt, RRGistt rtgr 5 RRnfRt rrg's hr 1 w 'srwiRw<i rgrt fRfR =wi rgr RgrB^> i i<f 
RR R[RTHR 2ffRH ^$JRr t^RR R[RRtR <jc°1'i: 
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Aj (._flUal ^j-Q oLujjj-aiij J&j 4L_3ja]|j tA^L^ll (3 Jta ^ A.qjW ^jl (j^ 

\*\rn, CRT*rR, ^ot ^5Rt %T I ^tR WR^RR^ RRt sn<FUoR ^RTR £R^JRR ^’RR, WT'f 
'Q f%f^ Wft «TRUoR r in 

?RR ^f%Ft R® wnft 'Q s#%R I WR^R Wffi 'sR^R^ WR, f^TRo WlRlWCK<l ^RJ R?T «R ffl3 

Is'Gs'M 11%f^f t^TOSR ^R<llG<lfl 'SRJ CWRR ^sR^ WG^T G^lG'R <PflG^'i ^Tlf^R, 'Q '?RaG I R 

'SRJ I I faGsrfl 'SRJ Rf'R f%RR ^5tG>R 'SRJ'8 | <psi^i Rt RRJlfR RR RRGR ^#R 'Q ^IRGRR 'SRJ WRi’t RR 

^R ^oRRR tRRR RllRtG^R 'SRT RR RRG^oR | WR Rj^Rt, WR, 'ai^'iR 'S ’tRt’RtR^ 'SRI R^R R 5 ^ RR <P^G'® r l ^o*R RR 
RG#5 RTsITRRRR Rt RR ‘MC'iH I RfUSR ^T ’fRwtC^R ^SfR 1%^ RbRR?R 5^1 RR BIRR'S ^SfR 4RC'iH Rt IWR 

URGRR RlGsr^ WRGRRR I ^RRR 5 'SRRR rRr ^tR 'oR R|$j>Ig<I ^GR Rt^ei ^GR RR I rr 12r Hr Wt^ 

'S RR RfRRRGR * f»f gff^RRfR RGRR | iV 

R^Rt^R ^RlRRi RfTftR 'S ^Tl%r ?RR (iVH f^) RG=R: 

HaIj ^Ij fSISlI Haj 4 JUiVl sJSj Aq;K jj! ^jIS 

“Wt^ H%Ff HfR M*f§I %T CR, fRfR RRr CRf*f RRGRR RR?. R»Rt RR RRGRR I tRfR %TR ^R? 

RftfRRRRGR RfRM RRR RRGRR l” iS 

RR #RGRR RRJRR M*fe % RRRRR tRfRR, RfH^R G 1%Rrs^1%f |*° RMfRtf*f fRlR %RR W fRRGR 
RTfGRlRfR I ^RtR H%FR GiffR fRRGR R?f%^S r 4R CRR ^RlR t^R 5 I RRR RT%i (fRRlRRR iHo-iSsO 
f^) fRFRRfR ^^g^PGR RGRR: H%HR RrlRRR 'Q Gf^fRR 4R# fRRRR WlRtGR RR^ CRf I RRR ^RtR 

RGRR: 


ujl^-A t ^ISIX, 1 
• • C_5 •• 


V5 Jjjl u' **. ^J V ^ ^5-3 ^jl (jl ^J^ -0 UP" -IjAJo ^jl£ AjI 

^jC. (JIjoj ^jl t^jljjj (j^ ^ tdUx^ill Jjjia tUjc. ^ (JJiSlij V t^jLaj ^ UjJI (JaS? 
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^1x13 IjjL-a JpJl ^jjAS <i!3i JJC- jl£ ^jlj t^X-Ajuj Iaj l^_i3 L_jL^.Ij (3laj fc^lc- I^_i3 oXlC- (jl£ <lLai>a 


V) 1.1^.1 V t A \\xW q C. Ijjxj t^aJa JJ Jaaj V 4^jjjlj]| ^j.a'N qC. A juiib LnxHu^Q t(JLa3lj 

“oftUtMM Rm RcMtft MMW RgW £pCMtCMM (WM PR PWM oTfGMtMfR I PR ofW? MMC3MMIM 'S 'Ml'g'lMaP 
PWM I RCMM PMCM Mt CSrCM MMCoM Mt 1PR 3%aM CM, oTtftMM oppal MMTt (MP oRtMMat Mt CMP | PR 

Pim ^cM<t mRmrP mimmwmw MfMMfr m*cm twcon i pmPm rmim-mPm Rcm v^pm miw MPcMtPat Mt i «t PR 

wtcmm vsr^ift m^mt mc^s PR ^fwr?^ mmm %m mpwm ^ P^-mcmmmim mpwm i c#t mrt mr mt mtw mrt 

MMtM WfCMt WF PfM pM Mt I WtCMt MtMotMT mHW P^tMt MMT MW PR i$P Mt MlslGM'fl PRC's 'oft 'SfMP Rco>«i |CM 
Rmcm wtcMt atfP Mt MPw mPm pMtWM 'srrsucsr Psm Rwm 's vot opMMM i PR Ptm Rc®r«>'s P(m Rmw 
M?< m i Pim wim' s mwm PR '3i<p|'o^ mmf <hcom i PR mmw mrcmm ww Rcstw opMtw#T mhwm i 
W tCMt WP MMRPt Mt I PR Rpa Mt MMFST (MW MPWM | MMCMt MRt PwM MMIW \»R mRR 

<5=iw«i r^ 


Pim wfcMmfN^m wra m® RkR %r Mtfk wtR^ 's ^wr mmcm oi^p i mtRp « RmPh mc^ 

PR i£| >i<pei <PC?l«i tM I ^t^®f ^twt ^ CbCil fwfa <P^W Ml 'SRTRr Rolc^ '■TtWfa Rcil Wdt^ 

MMtw Mf i <rtfl ^5 w(Rr mwm, ^Ml%t >)<wtG*ra 

f^)-^ Rrmw wf1% wR; ^f%mw ^ ^t#rm 9m wfRr i %f^ ^tw Mlt^r Rtw^ Rwf*t mfim 

^ 5 WT I Rt<r ^f%Pt vst ^5^ | 4<i5t<RM ^1%t vstw ^O It WStMFs ^WT I ^TtWf v 5 tW 

Vat'S MWtMTlM 1^ 

^ Mt^tT Mlt iOo %fft RPra fFW, MP vtm Wf £TRl (2-0 WFI I RtWl^t f^FTlW P f^%T Rmi# 
•«l%Ft RFtp i(fo %fStos tRR ^[%FfW MFFftW C®W f?TPMf%^ RfW Rcpfa 1 1%R 

M%Ft vstW ^PTa 5 ^ <K*H vlT^ P 1^ 

?RR Wf^^t%P '»l r IJ'a»| M*f§J %*f 5j^Cil?l Sf*lWf I %Rf <5=10^^: 


<1 dI xjujjI ^3 jli ojAx-a Lb (^Lda ^-131 

“P Wt^K, WlRfm Iks Mfa *m R°sk< «, Rw vsrRtlFR 2f*f^ |”^ 8 

RT^T RRR kFMH M(MR: 

IjIxjJ l_A^_a£l A qjW AqjW cr^J U^^* 1 U^ U^ 

‘P^tFt Rt'sft's op; RRMt^-wrrf %r i mg^u op; ^t%pt ^ 

1%MFT l”^ 4 

5,illRlF < 1G c 1 c i: 

j& <ji 33 AJil l Aijja>. ^j| (Jlia Ij IAj (JlSj A qj‘r\ ^_jI ^gic- (JU^’u^l ULbj ^jl ... AqjW ^jI ^j-a ^al^.1 1^.1 dljjj La 


(Jjib La L_flAiLk ^^^-ba ^Ixj 

“orfRf op^f%lP CRM offw fsi'Stfb'S 'S MMWR ^Ttw (FfRff^ I .... ^ ^ Mjf% RtGM 

vffw MW: c% R|^l<p | 1%fM t'SCfl MWR: oftfp CaRtW MRt "MMW, %fM WfW CM v§lR Mt MW^ Wp \sf 


< 2 -. 

pTR op Mt%Pt (MIM) i(2o %ftt RtWM MMT MtMtCMM MSf%a MFFTtWM MPtMP ^TMMM M^CMM I Mt^FfPM 
MI%MH MRM^TCM ^tM MWM MM I 2pMi M^a op^rfCM ^IM MMM ^tM MMR %t So MMMM P 

vO. 'SRpft VS ■^aUtUH: vS<p^cf >f\s<)i^f 

WtCMt ■spCMM prR Mt vs#-^gi< MVSM1M R<f i3 MM CM, 1%R Ropf Mt MF#M T^WFatM %m I RlM% pMvstM Wt 
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#4(4 (41#) 4fF® 

c^tM ipr 4i 8Rri4 4541 <c=ic^h 44ifts wt4 8ft# 44 ra, ftft 8# 41 #4t4 44 , 8(441 #4 44 4541 # 14 i 

# 441 # ftrcti4 4ftpj4# (it)-44 ’fra 844 145 ## 4^ 8ftft ftr4T4 41 wp3 44 i 4454 wrf^R, # 414 8 8# 

4l4#4 4445514 8f£jft f#rai4 i c^i4lf#5 ^ra, i# ^rai ^ra 5 ^f^trai fwrai <ic«ic^, 444ft 5 ^3 <prac^«i 1 454141 8pr 
<prc^ 41414 41 o &14 4%#® ^rar 4554 rarara^r 41 ^r #45(4 ^rara-i 1 454141 f#4 ^r <pfr« ^rrra^r ft 1 #41 wnt^ 
#4, '8% #448 4^54 41448 sfutra ftostC44 #44 ^4l^ra 414 <t>racfeM, #t?r4 ####4 ^prfra 41 w, ##f 
41 ^ 4rar c’frara^ # wtrr ranrat wtc’M 45144 ft 1 4Hi4tft 454141 454141 #41 ####14 ^r 4rac^ 1 
4(#ftpm 44 ?. w(4^-4T%=ra #41444 8 RJI 41 4(#ft4 8 ##144 4i%44 444414 44 N 45 ft4i:4wf4 411:4 

414# C4C4C^ I 44Sf4 4#fftT(44 4f#5 ##4'©14rl 8RXftj ##W44 4<ftt4 41K4 ^44t 8 ft4t445 ftf#44 414R4 
#4t #144 #4Tl44 45C4C&H I ftl^T4 f#sf, 4®l4 4f #31144 #44418 #41 44 4J8 5 45C4C&H I 8(1414 454141 454141 
44 % ij4T4r?r 8rfig?i^ ^ra 4trat w 1414 44 4ra (4t4i44 4t 4trat 8fra4 1414 ^t44t 4ra (4t4i44 i *j#4# 
4trat t4¥(4 14 4t 444t4ijt sm 4f 444#44 #1^4 45(4144 I ##4, Iw# WT#ff (4H4l #414# I4#I4 #H(ft4 
8T(#(444 , j44# 8#R444 #*414 4t ft #4 44 44J 45(44 ft 44^ 4^44448 4ra4 ft I #144 4#*jft ^4X144 8 
JfWt-4^ #144 (4frat ftWlS 14 44 4#44l4 44 %f # #1^4 45(4144 I 4M4 C44t “^1%44 4tra wrf4¥l1%” 
“WF ^ ' S< #l e 1 ^4” 4t^ 44rar 4t^4 - 55 ^ 4:44 44trar^4l4 ^4^1'R) WI44 4444 I 
8K44 4f44 4tf44 ^4l4 4t^ ^f%Ff4 ftwm <C4Cfe>4 I 4f44 %44 484T 44<f4 4 484 444 I 44<f4 4^ 

44<f4 44 I 41414 48ra4 4^ ^ 44 C4, 41441 ^ W|R|C44 %4, 414841 4 ^1440^4 £ff% 4^51^ 44f^ I 4^041 44! 
8rt44l fS i 4lc^4 444 Wlf^TO, t4l4 8 ^H4lf4 I W(44l 41C44C4 %44 4lfeci4 W4J 44,44?. ^Tlfl^4 W4I ^N4lf4 I 

^414 Wl^ '#l4 5 l, ^414 <[4lf 41 8RJ 4l^C4 ^4-4lf4raf4 41448 %4ra 4^4 44f^ 41 I 44^ 44^4 8^1^ ^f4T 
^»l44lf4 I Wl44l ft$F\ 4^ C4, #4t ^4«1tC44 ^f4J, ^4414 8 ^f%?14 ^4C44 ^14J %44 #4414 ^44lf4 4C4C^4 I #144 
414(14^ Wt44l #4 C4raf| I WtfK #144 444C4 8(141144 4*4 C4l4 41#84 t[4H4 8f4l4 44^ I 414 4H44 4l#4 
8(1441 tsM14 41 t4#l 414 4# 41 I #144 (4H41 14 414 SNlf^l ^4 41 4414 #144 8(4^11(44 ^4 41 I 

8. f^ihr ^fScv® 

%ftt ff#4 44145 ^Rl 4 ft*$ %f vslf4# 8 4lf4-4lf4ft 84^4, 4[5lf#4 8 4 5 #^4i: c f4 4445444 \*\ I ^[#4, 
f445; 8 8RJ14J 444 ^441# ^1C4 4144# #44’fl44 14541:4 #4^< %T Wt, 4#4l, ^41, 4441, 4lf# t l4, 4N4T4 8 
(4 8RT14T ^444 I ^ 444 #441 8[Tf44#;cf4 ' 5 # p lT 'S ##% 8^ 4^Sf^ 8^414 

441^s 4lf4 444 845(41 (4ft C4, #1%1 8 8444l#4 #54 444514 #14 ft5(44 414 C414 ##4 %1 I ##141 
ft4l45144 C*f4 1414, 444 #414 8(1^ ^t%4t4 444 (?o-il|4 (4#4 444# #4 #4% 8 fi^4ral4M4 41414 #41144 
#41#41 4444 #44 14l#4l (i 8 ^ f#) #14 ft'5(44 44 £#1144 ^f4T %5l#f# 45144 I 8(1441# ft4l4l4 ###4 44 
4#4l 414^4 (41W1 i 88 -i(?br 1#) #4 ft4t4H44 4#4f 8 5^414141# ^1#i4 ^14J #4(4 8(1^ ^(#4114 f45l4#%4 
4Tftl 8f4(144 5Sf4T #4#4 ^C4 4114 I 1#4 4lftl 8#C4 8pff^f# Wl4ll4r #14 4l4T 4414 C5#l 4144 ^4° 45(414^41 
<K*1«1 I 

ft #4 ^41# #44 44#4 I #414 4#4l4 'HM 8 #41^4 4454 4144 '5##T, 4#ft 8 41444 ^444 (4, 

#414 o(1<r ##^45 (iivs-itr^, 1#) 4«4f#4 ^C?l4 8RJ\s4 Cfft 4#^, ft#4C4l# "5##4 8 ##T(4 ^f%4 | ftft# 

448144 ftT?^ “ 4 lftrf <^4l4”, 8 (#^ ‘Sf4l4 f45f4#4’ #4lft ^14 4144 I f44®r4 8(1441# 4#4l 4##, 4t# 8 ^(414 
4 %pf 4 nt44t4C=1 8fl4 ^8 4444 1#4 8f4f4 f45f4#44 4144 4144 ^41 #4144 8(4#l4 #C®4l4 4144 I 4 *ftl2$ 

8dft4 ft(in4 8(i^ ^#4514 ^(4 ftrara c#44(ft4 4 ^ 454144 44 ?. #4 4144 9 tw ftra# 8 # 1 # 8fra4 si# f#4 4541 

4144 ( ^ (4148 4(15(41 #4^ 8(f^-#144 4#4114 4^# 8(^4 4414 #4 ( 

4#4 8Tfra4l# #44 ^(4#4 I #4l4 8(l<r f4l4 4l44 %44 I 4#4f 414^44 4(14 1#4 4144H44 444 
4144 I f45l4#%4 41#! 44TC44 #414 4#4t4 8qral4 84TMT14 4414r #14 41414114 4141 ^4 ^4?, C44H4# 1#4 
^11444 4144 I ^44l#4 #414141 ^Ff 8 414414 4#< ^44 ## C41714 455 | ^^41 ^4l4 #4 W4ftfWf 4145(4(8 
4T44lra 4414^5 'S 4#44 45#4 45l4l4 5 41 ^44 4lf%4 W4ftWf 4414 441 44 I ###4444 #1^4 45(41^4 C4, 
#4 4M14 W(41414 ^^5 8f58 #1 ^ C4, 44 414 #4 W(4l4T 4# 44 I 4l45ra4 44 4#44 WJ4 ftl^T 454144 4K?4 
Wl4t4t 4TO4 I 4444 414 ft4 #^441 44C44 4H?4 Wl4l4t 8d4T4 W 1^ 

#414 8(1^ 3l%Ft4 4ft1% 8 ^4ftf4^ol #4 ^14 #4# #4 #4 C4*f #f#4 fts^tra 444 4#44 ftfl# ##4 
4l##4 vol 8(15(41 c£( #J4t C4145 8(^4 4541^5 4l4f# I 44448 8(15(41 4^ 3 4l# ff#4 f#4# 4^454 41441 45f#44 
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wlRiom R>Rft i 

0) %r Irrrir ri# (yw» f^) 

Irir wt<[ rt%fir f*t^ rrkrr RetfRRi fR©RtRNi RRtfiipr's rr^ R%tR ^rr fRRRtR i %fR ^rir RtfRRt 
%RR I RRlft 'S vpifavi^Ki, RRR -S[^pr RStR Rf%R RRR RRRCfeR I RlR RtR SflRR fH^Wt 5 !! RRlfRR, RR^tR 'S 
fRFtRRf% wiffa ^rr rfjjr RtflR Rt# (ivv fR) i RRtf, vpifavi g rrr RRifRR #r rt%r rrr r^rc^h i Rt^Rtft, 
RtRfff, ^RR RfWtR 'S WRTtRI R#FR RttRR RRP? CRtR RRRtfeR: 

JilaJI ^K*n (j! *&lj ... .AjoJlaJ La (jlS ^1 ^xa*tll ^oA]jjI (jli <Lua. LI (joJla, J Jla 


fb^ 31 . 


LS 


“WlRttR RtRR: IjfR Wf<[ Rf%FlR Rl'SrftPI RRtR, RtRtR fRRR f*Wffo RfRtR I RRsK (<ptR stfRR 

R^tfRR G R#fc, R%flR ^StR) ?RRtflR RWft (J9<? fR) RfR Q&5 Rt<FPaR ^RtRtR %fR3 Wf<[ Rf%FlR RtwfRtR 
RROaR i ... W! RKM 'S RtRKRR fRRtR PT R*R»ttR RJRt RRlR CRfflRot RttR f ** 

(0 ^rf^R ^rr Iwir ^riR-'srr’RM (^sv 1$) 

R>RtR RSftRR R#*PT RlfRfft RRl^RlR ^RR fWtR WtR-Wt’RtR (J8V fR) I ^RtR Wf<[ Rf%Ft RtR fR<FS CRtR 
Rf%R f*W RRRR I %fR ^RRR ?RtR Wf<T Rt%FftR %^W RSRffsR, IjfR 4 RtWfRtf& CRtR RfRtRR 1%f%Ps 
RtRR? WT^Rl^Rt ^§GR RRtvs-i, WfRRlR rWd RI^rH^ I^IgCvd I RRR 1%fR ’RRtR RtR RRPaR, 

aJj! H.- 1 II (j^jj c-^jiaVI c.ljiall ^.txx..xi lj 

“CRR#5RR! ^ WM Rt#f^!”°° 

RtRtR RRR RtR ^oRR %fR ^1R ^ Wt^t ^RR '?R%PF RCRR, Wf^Rt%FtR R^ CRW WtRtPPI ^fRJ RC^tR 
fRRWlRR %R WfR I ^tPF RIRWIRT fir^lRt RRT RCR %fR RRC'sR: 

<-aic. <1 t^JjJ °bls jl)^ 33 (jJ (jLaxill <lLaj liiA ^3 i-jljaJ! (jm*sj Laj] 

“‘5'QPTlR ^GR CRRR RRR^ RTRRtft RRtR ^RR RtfR^t RRPR RFR I WtRlR RtRRt ^RlR %RR RRW efRlR 
R5Rt RPR^ 1”^ 

(o) iRRsrtR ^RRIWIR tRR RlftR Rj^t (i^i^) 

^RlR Rf%FtR RRRlRfRR fRtR Rj2(1RR? vstfR-vstfRft R[#FR ^RlR fRRWtR ^RR fRRlR I RRlft, RRfRR 'Q 


WRTlRJ RRR ^RlR ^RtR R'fRT < KRC^»1 I %Ir l |RlR WfR^Rf%RRR Rrcr RP1R: 

OHJ ^ b 3 t> ••• o-^J (jj (jwaJlj <«ia ^ jjI (jJ^j V] <ajillj 1^.1 U 

4_jaii±i JaliiaVI Ja^)3 X$ ^ ^ 

“^FlR r; Rjj% ^fvst RR^PF WlfR ^RIR CRTRJ RIR RPT R# Rf: Wf<[ Rf%FtCR #R lR<FCRR ^RT 4RS, RPTfR ?RR 
RlRlAC<F #R RRpfR 'SRJ I ... RfR CRtPTt Rjf% ^1R « WlRtRR « Rt%FtIR5 v^R. G^effR ’oflRtRR ^RtRI^RR 'SRI 
Rf%FlR twff W&H ^RR tRoR R5CR- vstRCR WtfR WfRT ^R CR, W CR^ RCR Rt i£|R?, CR WNR^tR 
RtRRRvstR ^R^RlRRf RtR R<R RCR Rf |”^ 

(8) ®*Rt ^RRR ^RSf (ieo 1^) 

WlftR^R RlR%T tRR Rf%R RttR RtRR IrKr f^^Srft R^RR WtRR-Rt%RR CJf^RR ?RtR ^’Rt ?R^R ^IWfW I 
f%fR tRlR Rf%FttR5 RftR ?fWt RRPsR | v#tR Gf*f°RtR 1%fR Rfwf r 6 RRteR: 

^_aj^)a ^jaill S^jL LjjlmjL Lqjj ^pjLlI L Lj 

4_a.jj.2k ^j| O -0 S ^. \) 1*-^ ^aA Ijjjl 

“RtRtRRT RRR 'RTRRRRtR CRttRT R^R fRRlCRR RtRGRt fRtR WfSRlR WtRRt RRR RlCRRCR Wf^Rf%FtR RR#R 
^ tR^Rf fRRttRR RR fRtR WfRtR R# l”' 8 ® 
tRtR Wf^ Rf%FtR fRRtR ’SRt RtRR: 
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^siT5[ (^K) ^1w 


^R: 


JLi^. ^i]l AJilj <jl£ 

“WtRRR W! R5R ^fRRtRR RRR 4RS. R5R R*tR Rfe 'SH % I”" 8 

wfR Rf%FR fRoRCRPtnoR fRRR ®Rt tRRR riwRsr vi vstvi v© ^rKjt rscr ^rir ^RR^Rt ^rr riIr f|) 

."<JX_jo) <JJL.LlJ tl** ).Wj (jl 4_Jj C * {‘l^J <jj 4_iX_Ju !La 

‘Rt C^T «RT ?RRR 3R§rRr %fR ^f%T RcfRR RRCRfR RRR RtR ^f%FttR5 RrRIRR 1 rr «Rt c®t 

®RR; r ff 

^RfR RtR 3l%FR 'SR s RsR RRR CRtR ®Rt RtfRR: 

<1a^)J 4_i1c.j llilc. <&l (_JjJa£i <3_jSJI 433 Ajuh L_lAJ ^al 

‘p|R rkr ^rrr fRRR's kr crr, wirr wrrrtcr 's *rw r>rr i”** 

O) ^hish ^rr %r Rt% ^rir Rffft 0 ^o 1 r) 

^RlR RtR ^f%FR WTPltW <pR<t oRj 4R*SR 2$m 'stfR-^stfR§t R#RT 'S RR1MR<F ^RR I^RR I 

RRlft, f#R 'S «RjRj R3lfRR ^RR R}%R SRP <t>R(R«1 I 1%fR RtfRR: 

^jC- JaJjJa ^3 (jl£j A^sl) ^j-a A_i3 LaJ A_aIc.Ij AjC. <j^a^3 .IujIj 4_a3 A_i3 (.“ n W A )aq*\l <jl£ La (jLax_ill (jl£ 

A-aj£li AjC- JaJjJall (jjui^ls jLa^. 

“rrr rr^ ^Pr Rrr %*r 1 cr rrr -^tesR w fRRR mm (RsfR %fR Rr ^sM^tR's RtR^4»tR ^pt^ 

RPRoR, CR#R fRRR RRf® ^RWR 4RRH 4RS, CR#R RRT fRRRR fRR# fRRRRf'S f%fR RRRR «Pr WRC^T I 
^ t^CU ^tR ^1%, oRRfR 'S WR %r oRR5 WR W 1^RTR ^R Wl% ^pfl^RR C«RR t^RS^ R?<m 
RW I WT R^NRRR, WlfR^ 'S ^fR^ vStRs RRR <K<tCfeR l”^ 

('b) ^PTR ^R Rf% (ioo-i^ 1 ^) 

^FR ztfm votlR-^otfRft ^RR Rlt^R (ioo-i'JjJs f^) i ^Rlft (WRR 4^), f#R 'Q ^RjRj -s^rr #R 
^ffR £RP <FRRH | #R SffR^ 'S[^(fRR %rf^RT WRR (^oO 1 %) RRR, ^RR Rtf^R RPR: 

ojjC- ^Jj o^xJ ^1 Jjjl (J^jujj ^jC- oAic. ^j-a lil A a'c. IHjjIa LJlc. La^3 CIijIj ^jIax-III <jl£ 

“^RR t^R Rtf^s WtfRR %RR, %RRR fRSWf fR'fer RIRsR %RR I CRRRf f^RR RP^R (M) C«RR 

RRRt Rf%R RfR RRT 2fRtf^ %fR ^T RfRWPt R^R "aRj fRRs CR£vsR Rf |”' sv 

(‘l) ^rl^lR ^RRpf -5RR1R (iiV-iVi H) 

fR#R R^R «HM G# ^if^rR, R 5 #^, RWf%, R1 %t 'S ^RlR Wt^R ^R^pT R[RRR5 ^RlRf^t (iib-- ibri 
tR) I %fR ^RTR Wf^ Rt%FR ^IR %RR, RR C«RR5 ^|ftR RcfRf <FRC^R RR° twff fRW RR RR oRRRp RRGsR | 
^RR|R=1 ^RRRl^R <icei«i: 

ur %5 (jj' tlR 4 j 4 ^' O?' U^ 

^RRR '^RRIR Wf^ Rf%Ff R*RR5 RRRRRt ^tR RRGsR, RR fR^sf 'S <^R R^Rt RRGsR ^R° ^R 2fR?Rt 




,39 0ri) 


\^\<\<? 

auI j! ... .La^ilLk ^ JL1 V tala (jtaijuj ij.wll A qjW jjl Aiall ^ LbaLaJ iLoiijl ^ aIi! i.^*i V 

. aIsI AqjW jjl ... .(_)jiljll jjLoi£ C1u£ jljiujj ** a 

“WRRRR RC'StCRR fRW WURtR tRRJT RRR Rt! tR^RR fRRR WtRRRR ^RlR Wf^ ^f%Ft ^R° ^T%RR fRRR 
WtRRRR ^RIR RRtRR Rt'sft I WR RRR RSR CRRRt fRRR iRR^ ^R ^R WtRRt %RR fRRffeo WR RR^ R^RRt 
^fR Rf l”... ‘RfflR RfR WPRR WfR ^f%Ff 4R° RR^RR Rt'sft RRt ^WR Rf RRGsR Wff^T RfRRP RfRR^ 
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RRsR f “RRR%Ft R*RPR W ( 2 f& R#k i” So 

^r%r (^ri R*R ^ri rrhr) Rsfr (SR-yw R) ^tr rr r%fr wtirRr rrr rrrr c# 
^if^r 'Q R?k i ^pr w rt#tt s o^rf Rra rrp»f %r rr w ^r <pwt<jfRs %r i ^Rfr ^Rrf 

TjRPR^ RR RRRSfpR SR^j 'S M*fS 4 RfR ^>PT rac^i 1 

(V)Rt%Rt^^^^R^^^RTt% O^S-i^k) 

rrr RPik pi, Rt\ vifa t^-tr g# ^#fr, s R#k Irpr rpt w«i^ %fr <tracfeR ir%f 
R w Rt^ R%iRl ^RFR <#fa 'S RfRR RfR RPT f%R RPR: 

Ja3 £.^Cu ^ A 3jW U CllilL^. Lq ... A qjW ^S\ qa Aaill ^ja Aj 3 ^ill Cl^ill £»CaljAj C‘ nwll jajaIlu ^alc-l 1^.1 Clujj La 
... ^ja ^Cnw'L jj-ajI jA (jl£j ^nwll ^J dlLa Lojj dn£j bj^$\ A_i]J e_iAi ^ill A_iACa Clulj VJ Aj^jJjS 

•liL^ £-q cLa^J jc.lV ^j] JjL Aq )W y CIixajuj laSj (JjS A.qjW ^V jg-^V ^j 

“R%Ri rMjR rr. r^pr rr pi r<rt fRtf*RT RR 5 rT r^Rri rrR Rt<i R%fR era RfRF 

wff's Rift Rto p?ftft 1.... pi Rra$ wrfsr Rt<r r%fr ripi fratlwr RRft pt Rra$ Rift ralwr 
RR PTPlft PT, Rl<[ Rl%FR RR?; RlftRlPs RlWfPs?! RfMR I RPFF TO Rift ^fttPR ftpF fpF R®ft, fRI 

f^^?r wt^rm c^?r Ts^srgiPfm i .... Rift rirr fksRiRR rr ^ r?ir rrrri<iri%fr 

RRilRTRft I RR Rift STRft, Rft "SlftR RT£R*T, Rift RlRRftlRlRTRR RtPl ^RlfPR RFT TJRl Rft l” 8i 

(<!>) *JRlVl $<H ^h (ilr^ 1 ^) 

^tsipr w^r '^^tfra, ^RtPTtw's <[^^f Iftfi fFl%r t^r %tF frw^t ■sit# (ib-qfl:) 1 
<£*nlt, f#rsi's ortfit ■sprfra ^1? ^rar’tj^ frae^i 1 ^prt: 

^alxl jjj u^a Aj L AjIsJ (J£ ^Ac. (JUlaaVlj lijj*-A (JI-a]I (^-^Ij ijjg da Aaillj lij^*_A Ig ^-r^J ^ *3jW ^jI 

^j-a ^j^-A (3^-^ (j^ aJLola ijj JJa ciiAj-all JJJ' u- ud ^ J^L) ^AxJI 


^jjai^.lj (jjjli V|j AjI*\ x^ill ^jc- ^jl£ ^jlj AjujI ^ C' n, W l^_i3 aJLuia A-ilc- Clljj lil ^jl^j ... ^jHaLuJl (JLg 


“Wf^ ^f%Ft ^Sft^RI Wk f^PIF I ^of^'STIt 1%r ^lf% Sff^RI I %fF ^FRlt# 1%PR WKFsT^ WU 
ztfm f|pRT 1 f*w wra 1 %pr i <ttu&n t^tFps «trpsf i 

RSR «TRPsF ^r ^5?ft <M0IH I W ^ ^KH-^HtPra C^tPIt 'SIPRIM ^ ^t^ W(W ^ 

<MOiH ^^5. ^ ^ ^W't ^RP® RRPsF | RtRWR C^ Rifra (RStPsF | ... kR 

PFtPtf RRRRn WlRo ^c^R %k PT kra Rfk ^R RRPT Rf ^RpR^f ^RP5R, ^f«RT Rl^ft-^ft’tC'R W I Rt R 
RR f%fF felTR RRRF %fF ^R felTR RRRR l” 8% 

(io) RRR f^TlR (iis>ek) 

^FR ORJ ^RSR 2$m Rtk-Rlf^ft '5RfR s T 'S R#k RRR tRT f^RRr R# ^ff (iS5(?k) £fRR ^Rt 'Q RR 
RRTtPRRl%RfR^ RFRRRR I <(Rft, '5 3 #R 'S 'SRTfR'5#R 3 TkRR%FfiR'f RRC^T l%fFRRR 


.(JaU. Vj A n«J V (j-° c3 J ' ^9^1 (^3 AqjW ^1 

“fRRCiR kra RkR%FR #TI JPR era's R^I | RR CR^ kleR RRRf RPT R l ” 80 

(ii) ^n^^RlrafRfR "5RRR ^RT RlRI (^v-^(t k) 

^RR etfR* ^Rf^PT '5RRR ^RT RfRI Rt<I ^5|#R Rtfk I <[Rflt, f#R 'S oRjRj '^Rfra kR R%F 
RRCRT I %fF RPR: 


AJLuJ! i^ja AqjW ^1 c_i^, 

“RR^Rfl ^RR ^|R# fRRR WkR%FfeR RRRR |” 88 

(i^) %R^R ^RT R^t RR-R1RR (ih.'T k) 

'SR tRJR RWtPSr^ Rr IrIR RraR %R R%F s WR^-rRIpr oRJRR iRRRH: tlRtR tRT RfR 
Rt=T-RtRR S ?RT RRff | RRR wRR# RpTR I RtRR RPR: 
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fttR (Rft) Rft® '5Tt 5 T-f<P<Ps?. <s 1 WtRRtR 

^ j-nj Ijjjjt-o (jj ^ j*sj Jla jj£Ij tiAi ftij tAiiia. (_$\j (j-a (jjua^i 1 .m.,aui Lo ftll t J,iRI V 


(jjj (> <jIj £-±uj ^Ijil (jidjiSI (JjS) i_^iu Jl (jfjjill (ji Jj 

“wtgtra ftftjt rrr *tt i wft ftftpft rc^r era i^R r^ wtfsr ®ft ft i ^tfwrsft ftra wirrt ift w ^rrrrr 
r# i (%i ^tr) ftftlRt ftR Rtfft rcrr: ?Rft?Rt ftR Rtfft rr^rir ftra ffft?R rirrir ^trrrr 
ffft?R RRI CftCR Wftft%Fft R5RJ ft^R ‘MCftR ftRS,ift Rvs ^RRRft RiRCftR |” 8J 

Oft ^tRRRwi^^RRRpffto^ft) 

R>Rft ^fttRtfft ?<Ppr wftRft i ^rtr wftRR's wftt RptftR itca* cr rcRr w|^ iftftrR's 
ftftRpt RtftR rcr ft<ft rrrcrr i ift tRRftn ftR Rtfft rcrr: 

yr?' u-* ufts k ft uft? eft ls{x ftA ufts ‘^ftj ft- ‘ UJ ^ t —yL> ft 




WlfR 'S^ftR iRCR ftR CR'SRtR W CaRCRf ^JftfttR CRftt ft I ftft Wft RfftRRR R's 'RRRtCR RR's'SRt fte^>«1 I 

%ft itR rr ftfftr rtrfbr i fift wft RtfftR crc<f raa* RfttR ®crr i 8 " 5 

4 CRCR WtRt RtR CR, ftRtR ftf ftRtR Wft RtffttR twft R^ ^TRRRR ‘frRC'sR Rt, iRR¥ ftft itCR 5 
ftftCRR CRRR ftiRCRMJ RCR ftfj RiRC^sR 4RS, ftfR RR>R RfftR Rft^ RtRC^R I 

(i8) ^rPjR RftRft tRR Rftft ft) 

4\ RraR ?RR Rf%R 'S WfRR-^t%RR WRT ft^RH tRR Rftft I ^RlR WfRRR ^RR RRRRR ^ 
fteRe^R, Wlft WtRlR fRotR ReR 'Qwft, ^TR tRR Rftft R=1C^R: 


tjJ L$b cA -A*R u' <-W' L)^ c> 

“^^SR RtReRR ARCRR CRfRR ^ CR, CR Wft^ftfttR W Rt RlR^R ^fRJRR 


,w8^ 


(t. «fl RVfttHl ^ ^Wl»t 


^ RIRR WtCRt raR5 R^ft, 'S ^spf CRW tRtR Wft ^t%FfR 2f*RRt Rfts I WtRRt ^RtCR 2^ 

R^fft, R^tfra 'S WlR^-^oftkRR ^RRReRR R^RT RRRR I 4 CRe<F WlRRt CRRRR CR, ^R RRRRftR, ^ttCRJ 
RRC^ CRW CRCRC^R RT OSfCRC^R ^RR RRR R^ft, ^ftftrR, WlfRR 'S WlftR ^tfR CRtRM 'S RRRlR RtRR ftCRC^R I 
ftRftt RI^R oRTtRlRRC^R RMtRtf*t ^fftlRR R'fttR ^ ftsRCRtRM 'S iRR# ^tftRRRC^ ^ 'S ^tftCRR 

ftRftt ftCRRRT ^R[RtRCR ^tR 'RRTRTR c f RWtR RtRJ ^Rt ftCRC^R I 

RRCR ^tR fRRRRt CR^ CR^ Rft RftCRfR ^RRR RCRC^R: (i) ftRftt iRRCR Rift RCRtCRtCRR RRRCR %ft RR 
ftftR R'ftt <PCR«i 4 R° (R) tRRftt ftRCR \s<SRR^R R^fiRR R 5 #tC^R RtCR ift R^C^sR ftR I 

Q-. 5.. ^ftRR RRRICR ^tR 


iRftsR R5#ftRR R'fttR era ftftRR ^rteRtCR ftpRftt RtRWftt ftRfteRR 'SfRJ RRt ft%^s 'S RM 
Rft^sR | *NR3CR '^ftfftrRR ftftCRR RRR 'S v|vsCRR RR, RtRR, R'fttR RTftj, ^'SftlR ^ R'ftt tWlft ftCR RRt ft% 
«<3RM Rft^oR | 4WRI R^fftRR ftftR R'ftt <MC^R R^R I '5[ftftTR c t R^RCRt R^RCRf ^ ftRCR R^Rft^ Rft^ R*CR 
W WsR I ?Rft Wftft%Ft ftRCR ft^pT '^RtRtCRR ftc?[R R^rtlfts ft Wfift: 

c^n.w'l ^ lijSjuAx AqjW jj! ^jIS 

“Wft ft%Ff ftftCRR fRRCR ftR#t ftCRR l” 8br 

ft^pT RR1RTCRR ft R^fttftCR 5 raCRft ft%R R'fttR Wft ftftFft Rt ^fiftRCRTRRoft ftRtft ftCRCR icfft 

rae^R I ft*i ftf^s R^sJ CRICK'S ^T RR I PpftRtR ftR ftrlftt (iJs>V ft) RCRR: 

V IjjlS ^jV ^jj jix^kj ^jj ^jj Aa^-qj 1 *>a Aj^Ij ^ juaau e.“n.w" IJlla lljlj li! U£ 


./nwll 

“WlRRt RftR CaRCRT ■ftftCRR ^tftC^ %R Rj1%R RtCRt Rft^ CRC^ CRft^tR ^RR WlRRt ftR^tR: Rtfftft, '^ft^rfR 
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Pi mtft Pm pi pm, WlP pi pNtl; PI «M (ft§t ^ftftt PT Pdl It p?, p^3 Itldl It |” 8S 
pm P^ifttP mufti 4 fp ifttcH iftp cpi: 

(i) iftp ^stfm imp pm itfftm Pi mtft Pp <rpti Pirn (js* ft) i ftft “ifttp p-itf 
m<ft ftitiift itfftm id sfftfit i ptft, ^prftm's pjiu ^ttfti ftfd ftPcHU itft ftciw afp hph i 

(*) iftp ^sfftfit imp 's iftp nft -55PM pi mtft pm pi ^pim pi mrni pi pm ('bo-io^ 

ft) I plft, f#R 'Q Pi ^tfPr ftfl Hftl £[p Hpl I 

(vs) ptl Wftl llftl Pi ^Pltl Itftl (Vo-J8V) I ift-lSPtl vaHi'vsVI pH vs iffp pftp* PP; 1pm 
pPm 's vsRjtu ftm Hfti atp hic&h i 

4 Pl PHt Clift Cl, 4 falSfldt ^if^TP ftpciftj Id *t*tj H 1 G&H I PpT dt Pm pt 

Hftitd ftpjp <ddi, gPr up ft 1 ipci pppti pi PiPt p Pt ip idcsm ci, Pit 

ftlSfl Hftl Pt Pdl It 41 ?, pt ?Nd Pdl It r ftf vst IC^vs ^Ifftfl't V 5 T^ Ptd p=dt It 
mplCltllP PH ftciM Sfp Pdl It CP? 

PH 4 HP pf Hit, 4 ftw pfvs ftp ftd PS Pdl 1 ^pftfCH ^Ptl vptt P tfftl Wtldl | 

ftmftt ttftisftr licit Pt ciftt pi Hlftdi 1 4 p 5 t ftmftt psp Pci tfftd? p « w idfti wt urn 
m fttcii tdt it 1 wt ^tftra ^titi Pt 4 dp (?#t pdi 1 

pm mft tfttP ftici mttp Ppr ijptcim hp tp $<? \ tdhjci cicifl m, p^r 
pp ptc^i ci, ftp vlti pm mft p%Ft pftci ^ti pm >ftpti mt'eft 1 p ^ w.^ %ft 
icpi ci, ^pftmtlcn ^pti %ft pftm p wficp it im pcp i iHst^ p*pr '^ptcp 4 PHtH Pt pm 
mt<r iftftti pip mt^j ici im «^t pt ftuft <[c<ttc^ icit 2f#imfi p 1 mtp rnmtcutH « 
Prtcp ip mtftmm 5 Pt pm 1 


<?. >^. fft<p^ vs vsjTiPft Rici vtn icsi Rc-silftvst 


m ipii mcp fiftnt ispp rntci pm mft it%P fti# pitPj fp 1 iwtntftt mtftP *tfiftifi> icufD 
ftici P? icit ivscvoi fpr 1 ^’©ftii ptp Pitch i?p i PptsH ^tfti mrnic^ Pttcii mp im pcp i 
plvp ft| ^ifti vs pp vpici Pitch mRct^m iftp^ im pcp i pm mp iftftt ftcp ^ch icu 1 
men ■pfti vs Pft ftiftit’ ici ftst^ nidi 1 

Himftl Pt ^v»tci vttl 2 fft Pt^ IHdl vttCH PIP fpm (i) ^Ftl ^tftft pfti itft pi rnt^im 
(i8o ft), (p flH vstft-^otftf) Pft vs -^[ppr pm pptl Itvsft (tsH-i'bi ft), P?, (vs) ftftp vstft- 

pftft Pft vs -^pp pm mtvsitft (i(?n ft) 1 ^tit p?, mtcit ^f%n nimfti Pft Prm mft iftftti ftici 
men ftp msi j nidi it csh « (Pcp pn*t 1 ^itci 1^% ci, pm mft iftftti ftfa 11 hhp ^ urn 
■pftrl It iPlCH P P Plft lift It ftPciMT HCl iftvs Hid I iumftl mtfpCH vflp -snsftcitl it hsht 
pt ppfti 1 efftn p pm p?. ip fiftrit mtfp 5 -^pPr ^ i%h fticit ifp ftp wi ihcht 

PHf%t (HClf (HClt 2fftn ppj | 

^ich mtcPit cici put cpim ci, pm wftiftftti nimfp ^ ftftpf) -^h atfpt imp, ptfti, 
mtfti, ^ wtp-vsfttcH ptcpi pmii Ph fticH pm, cpp iftft p?. Hfti iPm ftps « ftPcimj 
ici Pfft ftcidi 1 ftfi ftiftt w ifft Hfti ftp lei's ftiit PP iw mdi 1 Pttltftt ippti mtftm 
ftfd pftit icidi it ftfi ftmftt icp ftfn Pt icidi 1 

4 Wf%I ftp W 1^5 pt P fp P Pll#l -^pPCH 1C1T ^ot (HtCltP plcipof P ft I 

Pi, Pci rnmit cift ci, pm mt<r HftP ftrnftt mvo Hfti vs fticH ci gn sfp P hi i ftstit 
ftiftr Hhp P fti* clcftt Ptt#t ftp pftm ftcp ip HdCl spit ^ Sfftfto tftift Id iftlvs Ht 1 4 
ftici ppft ^sfftflt ptftl vs iftft ptltl Pi PtPt (ioH-icStr ft) Idl: 


(jtiVt Ip J2j iA qji*s ^ji 4ja3j oe-lja :5jpll paja (jtjjlaj 1 rtg'Viit-i La (jlliui 

“gft ftici mtft wit iP ft ci, Pt ppti ci§ p p; PP ftmmrfvs vs wft HftP ftp,; mis 
tcPcitt 4 gft ftn ip ftld c’ftdfttcid r 4 ° 
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^siT5[ (^K) ^1w 

^ttn >fvU<M|t><K>R« 

4 *m %?t ffitR it f^^ c*ir tRtR wr ^t%m w*k4 wfRrcRtRR ^#w's %i f^R# w&n swwf i 

fw %rft f%r -* 1 ^ crc<f fs3[ RfRRvsR *tm i 4 rrr crcrj «w wiRr tRiR wf<t ^f%m fcwm wsm r#t 

^f%CRMI >5 ^CRtFtR RlRt *Fot% RR R^tff RtC<F IW ■sp#R ^Rt3R RfRRi tRtRRtRR RWJ tRlR Rt<T 
^l%Pt W R'KSRR 'S tf%R ^*TCRR f*t<FlR $Glte>R C^RR CRtR ^R RRJ C^ ^R 1 r I 4 fRRCR f%T sjfR^ 

%Tf^RT ^RR RtftR (i’.'D'S t^) RSRR: 

4ln^ ^ lijU^al 

WtRftRR RT%t, RsftR R^tf^tRRR Wl^‘?t%R s T 'Q #R Rt%RR fRRCR %TRPRR RRRR l” 4i 
C<H 4 %TRTRR vot RRtCRtSRtR RttR ^RlR Rt<r Rt%Ft R’RW f#R R^FR StRRtSFtR Rt RRR R*ft<FR 
<KRR>'SH R[^rR, R 5 ^; 'S RRtMtKRRT ^'ofsf 'S RRJlRR Wf^RTt&Rt WR I 

0 ) ^RlR *flM ^NR ^RR t^ftR 0 <to-$o 8 1 r) 

tRlR RRlRtR ^RR ?R%R RltR# ?RR RtR Rt%FtR RtRR G#^R R 5 #^ I fR%f %fft R^FR f^ftCR 
[r 5 <K3R CRR^R %fR RRtfRR> 2ffRl% Rt^» <KR«1 I 1 rI%R 'S fwft RrCR f%fR l ?RlR RtR Rf%RR 'S RT|R ^IRGRR 
R'slR'o RWMTtR R^CRR I f¥<K<R CRR/R ^RtR Wf<[ 3t%FfR Cff^ 'S ‘QR 5 ^ fRRGR %fR RSRR: 

^ CS^ 

“fRRW CRR3 Rt^GRRt RtR Rt%FlR ^RR fR^R%T l” 4 * 

(*) "IjtfRR ^FT ^TRR (**<l-^ofe H) 

>il RRCRR RtRRf vst^-vstfRft R[^rR 'S RtfRR ?RltRR ^RR R^RR 'SRtfR# I tRlR Rt^RR ^tCRi ^ffTFg=T 
RRC'oR I tR^R Rf^t RCRR, #R CRR Rv5 ^tfRR[R ^f%R RtfR CR^t tR I <[Rtfi, RR%R 'S RRJlRJ RR^R -5^R #R 
^T%R £f^R <FCRC^R l%fRRCRR: 


4_jj (J>^ AJLoJ (JaI (j-Q (j-o (J^ 


»._l«.«a..jgi 


4jLqj (JaI yUaiUI UJlc. A qjW J^'u^ 


Ajla <ial Lq 

“Rt^ ^r%Ff RtfK-^tR 5 , Rfe 'S R?RTRfRRt% RlfRR %RR I f%fR WRRlRR 4RS. ^ttR R[CRR RRCbCR Rv5 
RtfRRR ^f%R %RR I ^51R TfRR Ro RfRRIRj RtfR C’fCHfl RR^RR^ RR^ %fR tWC^R 
RfRR RtRR# RlR (MRR tR l” 4 * 

(O) ^RR RI^R ^TlR-fRltf 1^) 


CbC^I 


f^ft f^^rt^u <3 wrf^f ^ft^r 

I ^RtR RRlft 'S WRTtRT ^tf^R ^tR R'fRt SfRR RCRC^R I %fR RtRR: 
jl -IjojL^. V] AjLii^. Lo .4 qjW ^jl c- ljS ^3 _jhnh <kill ail l!$ (j-° *^L)^ U -0 

.a^llc. <kill AJai^J c AAai^. ^^3 IjC-^J ^jl ^jjjUII ^jr in .(JaL^. 

“RfR CR5^ 'S R[4otR Rt^Rt CRCT5 CRR RCR ¥|R ^IRR. tRRR^R RtR RT^ <M0s ¥(R ^R RtR Rl%FtR 
Rt'STRTf RW® ^CR I %RR RRRt Wlf^R R RIRR RR^SfR ^S\ CR^ Wf^ ^f%RR fRRCR RR RTR Rt I RtRRRR ^1w 
RfRR RtRtffsR -sr;rt ^ ^|%PlR WRI RRt RRt; RRRR %fRt RtRRRR RRT t%RS^ RR° (^f%R) RSRR^ 

R^Rt^R l” 48 


R. t^rTR R»rT^ ^¥N R^CRt 

WlRRt WteRt R5CRf^ CR, Wsfa RWR5 ^r|R Rt%FlR R<FCRi SfFtRRt RJtRR^st RF» RRR | fRtRW 
RfotMf RtRtRR RRRICRR RtR RIrI^R) WtCRT CRfRtC5 ^R I RtW RR RtRR'alR fR^fRiR: 

R. i. £|RlR^I 'S^TsIrM 

'RtRRt WfcRt RtRfl CR, ^tfRft R[CRR RRT CRRRt R 5 #^ ^RlR *(\\ ^t%FtR RR Stf^Tf% 'S RRtRt RF» RCRR tR I 
^tlR #RWRtUo^ #R Rvs 2ffR% RF» R^CR | WtRRt^t R%R Rt^R (iQ-V-i^R;) CRW ^fRT#t R 5 ^ Rt®R Rp<F^ 
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#4*15 54 | 4 444#4 C R Rf54 Rb|ft4 'S 2f*Tl4ft45 Rlft^ 444 454d5 4fd454 | 4445# *|5t#4 44 *l5f# 4 

M'oo$«'s 4551^4 441 «Rit^s 41145 i 541# Ri4i#i45 c^» >*rc5 4f55d5 «rn^ 44 ?. 51145 Mt 24441 '® 471445 

55 i ^Iwf?^ <$ 24441 441 # ft4>d44 4f 54 4j% 44® 45145 R 155 4lf55 55 i 

4. 4- ^'olR^ I^BSfl- 'Q >1*^1^ 

^oo %r#5 R 155 55441 # RfRi 4 R 4 iJsb--^iv R) ^5ift# srRstr 244 45154 44 ?. 4155 5i|44 
%Ri 4 d 4 i 54 t 45154 1 4555# ¥Nn ^otftR f 4 it 5 ( 4 ib-- 44 H R) ® 'sutf^Rs ftppi 5 ( 44 b --454 R) 4 4554 55*1554 
<k<4 1 #45 4*ft ft'»4 >5 4555115 ^44ld44 RRjfj Rimc^<i 4fd4 ^'g'jjtw 4l?5lw Rfefj ft^ffR ft4744 i >5 445*1 
ft41d55 4d47 5d5d5 “<pJWR ^ 4 RNS 34 ” I 4 5l¥f T[\slft#44 Wtft^ ‘<51*448141” 471471 4515 wft4R 45154 I 4 
45 2ff5&4 4 %4 4%Fl Rd44 R45#?T I 4 45 24d4 WpR4tft WtRWr44 d£|Wf5 45(5 5f5l R4<#?T 

5457145 444 41154 I 44451 *11445 55f'35lR4 (>S*-*84 R) 4 R4JWC4^ 44TR 4#4 I 4<t5d=R Tl#45f15 45 
241*1 ® 414145 51514 44 I 

2fl5 f®*1 444155 55tft# *45155 4415 ^4f4st 2f*rt44 ® Rbft 474$5 ^51# 4#R44 Rl55 I 55455 
4d4d<|5$ t^t5 4f 45tft#155 544 4^5lf<5T <K4d&4 4f 55445 R5 24745 d4R41 ftd4dfeR I #1*155 4%Ft 

414155 45|R# ftFaRR 44 ^ R*l5 Rt4-Rtft#: R*l5 #5 f45t4 #5 Wtft 45l#4l 4545 (Rib- R) 44^ 

Rbl54f5 4tWr ^44 4tff ^¥14 (Wftf 41^4) ^44 Wlft4 (i^o-^8o f|) t44ff 44 t4R WR; ^t%4t4 

R^^rtff %44 2ff44 %44 I R4fl4# 444 2f4t4-£PTt4, C44f4 444 RlRl44 4#4t4 444P4 (4C4 R4ff4# 44 
Sf4;4 4T4T 441 >54$, ^4R R^R4 'S ^iR^f 44f44t^t R4It4T £ft44f ^414444 ^44 f444 ft<144 'S WT4l^^4 44 
C^f4f ftc=1*i 4l4t I 4 ® 

V[4lft^1 RWfbtI44 R441C44 44^ ^RT#t f45tf44 'S £f*IPlft4 RlftR^ ftcylftf'o 4tC44 I \(4|ft^44 

^Klff 4KR4 WI414 4P44 44 Sf5t4 444 41C44 I R44f44 4ftT<t ^141^44 Rl^pr p[^t?44 4P4, f4¥44 f4I4tft4t 
41 '541ft# ftR4lft4f4 4RR t4R Rp[ -#141 'S #4 RFprffte44 fcwm 441 44C4 4tC44 I RC4C4 ^ ftw Wfftl4tf44 
RT*t4 f#4 4tC44 I 4RR4 4442114 2fl®3 o#Rss ii]4i4 R42fbtC4 2f4fft4 ^4 | 

H. O. R&I4 'Q '*1144 44T4 ^®T4 'S <P«14 

Rl44t C4i;4f| C4, ft#4 %fft *14144 C*R f<4 C«R4^ ^RT# f445; 4#4 ftp4C^ #454 44 I 4Hf#t 4#44 c f 
1445; 'S f45lf44 Wtftr^ 4144 4414 41144 I 4#4 %fft *144 C414 '5l%4 Wf4 5H#t 4#54i: c f4 4°^% 4414 
4114 I ^^1411445# ftrara Rftjft^ 414l4°14Ti;44 444114 51#4 1<41R 4f1R4 5<=14'I 41414 4114 I 44f14 4f144 4TH4 
45,1^441144 'S ftft^^^f 4K&14 4114 I 

4. 8. 4145,1# C#T®tl4 « 141^4 

■b^< %r# *144 C414 41451# C%5lft 2 ftl54 4If444f ^4 4414 4114 I 4 4414 1%i# 4(4514 2fftf41 %: 
5RI#t, 4tftl# 'S *nft# I Rift# 414514 Rlft4l 2 (441R ftwf4 44 41R I RftftR ftl?5|4 2114145 1<44, %14 'S 
4141RJ 5Rlfl-*flft s ft m 4T144 414 2f54 414 I 4R4f, 2fl44l% 'S 2RT441 % 5HffH44 C#f 11#¥ 5l%4 Wf 'S ftr4%4 
*f(ft s #44 RSJ41# %4R I 55fftRr4n44 4H4J *flft# 414514 4414 44 414 I (41141 (41141 55lftr4 541#H44 4H44’ 444 
'SRJ 5444 ^41414 C5lT> 4414 Cb§14514T ^4° 44 #4451R4J, tRRJl, WH-4H4415 44ft|> 4°45rR ^5^ | 

^ 24444 414115 4% *4144 44H4lftl C414 55lftr44H c 4 4H4I 44 2ff4 41#4 Rl#% 'S Rw«4 44 ^4J ftl4 
4114 I 4 4414 “R1554 'S 55lftr4144 41141 ft4344 R^f4 R144551 RR4 i 4: (4 4J% 41^5^15 (4;)--^4 5f%4 

551454 4544 !! 5I#C4<1 R^ftos ftdSTfl 44 Rl4 #4 ^sft 4544 !!! 444 ftlRf# 5T#i4 24(44 ftR!! (4 t4«f14 ^ 
2fftrf% =Tf5» 4544? 5445 (44 45s 2pT44f5»4544? (451141 R©[5l(4>5 51145 451454144 4f!!!! 

54f#t4 c f ^ 444 5f%14T4 4^4 4(14(154 I W '55fftr44l1 c 4 4Kl4 ^4d^4 45l4dP ^51144 4114T 5ot (55R4 2f^4 ffts 
4 45(4 R I >551551 54T#4 c f 45;4TT#4i 55S44 45454 5^1445 4R4 t4# 2ff%4K44 dbd4 *1^4 2ff%44 (4t*f d5Sf444 
5d4d5 I 45R141 41 #4ld44 ft'4»d5i Rftsd^lR 4^4 454d55 d4d4 2f1%4RF545 C5f5 4544 24451 C44T ftd4d5 I 454(41 5#4 
4441 2RT5 4544 4KR ^4 4KR 2f#f55 44ft^ ft#4 >s RR4C4 2f544f4j 414 4lf4 4541 5d4d5 I 4dR4-f44lR4 
44514^ 5344^ >S 4l55l4lRd55 5d4dfe4 I 

5 RR 41 5 SfHft, ?RR Wft^ 5 f%Ffd 45 5 ^ 441 5^4 ^4 ^ 0 ^ 45 ^ 5^ 441 >545 44 I ^rR 5 f%FH 4 5^ 
444 55< 5#d45 ftP414 41 ftf^ 441 44 I ^ 4 R *(\\ 5f%Ffd45 44115 d4d4 554 #4441 4415Rf4l%54 4541 4 d=1d54 
55ld441145 44 441'8 44 I ?RR 55R5tftftFfd45 5^ 4lf5d44 4T445fR 4lftfd4 d4'8'4T'8 ^45 44 I 
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fern w^ifent (w.) ufe ^m-ffe^u wrrr 

mms nfeun 'g few? few utufef wissrfcw n® c^ m net 0 i fef ww c?w wu 
UfefeU U#W Wfe 4 W W*tfe 3 U 0 Wm WR *KW I va(^v©v| sffe feT#t Tp#n 'G ^(fepT feu 
fejfe fet utuu (feb-- 8 ^s n) i ffe ‘feT-fewt #t wfefe few life wnun” nw ffe fern 

fe<r fefe few g fefen fernt wmjt <rw w?, fewi 0wm wwn feM^feGfR *fe uwr i 

^<'®i<tn?r grwj nufew few fen, unfe, fefew g wiw-fen fewsi fwwp fen g 
fefetwn cfe ww i 4iw wnj fen fet# fen g ^wl% fefer few fer felfert wnw fer 
fepr fen (fei-^Rb- 0), feu ffe m- fen fefe fen g ^iffe few fe feU UtfeU, fepr fe?n? 

('bo- 8 -^ 8 ^ n), fen fefe-fefef fen g mfe ^srm unfe few fer few feofeb- 0 ), 
fen nfu# wfl g fefe fen ffet fenfe fe fern feu m% (uoi-uHs n) m°s fer nfe fenn 
fen Hltfe fen G felfe feu feW feRWlfe few feu fet (HHG-bfe 0 ) I 

b-. fern fe<r R-^cn? ^riwrtn ^ts^®pt 

fen fferff femu ferrfe cuw wfe uuw *tvst^ W% fern fer fenn ffen fewnn fen 

®t^IC v s SflW I 'UG'icfe 4 WU 'fecfe URfe <K<IG ^«1 I few feTW: 

v. i>. fe^fen fern fewn few (^io-^o t^;) 

^rPr wf^sni ^ f^srtf it l , «c<p<i sff^f wff^R 1 %f^ “wPr- 

' J TPR 5 | i£| “wf^pr ^s” ?t “p(fjt” Wf#Tf ^TKlt wt I 4 ^ 

WIU: ^ ^ jjLUl (> yjcj ^ (> L.): “Wf^ fW?T Wff^f f^t 'S 'STM#^ 

1” 4 wtra %f^f f#!rr's ^fhr %fft it f^i^ *tfm, 'G '^^pr wt<r f^Rr 

ib-^lt ^f°^R <PCflC^»i I 13 ?\W\ ^pr Sf1%‘ B TpTT WTfWt^ fet% 'S virfg ^ ^ 3 1 w lc < P ^N 5 I 

v. (vsi?>^- 8<bv t^;) 

CT %ff lt m% 'aHi'o'vi ( 2 # ' 5 #*PT, ^R)^lf>(<P 'S HlMr 'SFfte Wt^t (<m) I t^s^, 

^f%r, ^f% 3 pr ^sjtf^ ^ ^ £f c Pfp 1 w7^ ^ %ppr ^l^r, 's 

fcms -sp#R Pm$ w 1 %* #^s “votiH tfepr W's ^mft<i 

sm b- ^sri?r ■srppg ##t <p^(.^ 1 ^ w >wcbcii w #N^t ?>rpi ioi ^ ^if^t 1 $m 

f%fp ## wfMTbpf 1 efKr«(? t%fp ^ ^f%pt^ sHpnrr wff^PR^ w^i 
<P^«i I £ft?T b•(? ^t ^Tf^t foR ^iPf fptTRr WlRl^W^l < 5 ^< 1 j :3 T°<T >G 1*S <K*W I ^ 

^'S’C^jfl ^T £f^ , tf’iT ^fPl WT#ft^ fet%, 1<p<pi] 'bf%g^T | ffiJ 

wfwf, *rffa ^r«m# g grtipt^ ^0^ 4 oiRswm g ^^ 4 1 %?^ f^r®M 

^%?T: 

(^5) TTfblt ^ 5 t ^ at^ef M 3 -Sfpp 00 \ WSo w CT, ^f%pR W 

i£|vs <i\s -“lap g ^ ^5 0 m ^srj my wt ^Rrat 3^, ^im 

■sp#R ^Rt 3 ?r c^tM t^rfcsra ^ ^vtt 313R ^pr® f#R fen sM't nas® m 1 wprat 

^GricsiiHf 3^3 1 

(«f) i£i G[fef^ TjT^ 05 \<<\ isfpr, 3 ifer n w®n ^fe 1 fep g 

^t«pf# fesr ^tew wffert® m\ <pc<ic^, « ^0^ <pc<tc^«i 1 

(?t) fen n fen it f^3R fen 3t ^rtwrf ct 3grt$m w fetc^ ^'Rnn 3 ^ nn ^1 
nffet?n ^t® fer 0 wm ^f*n mffeR nf%n® 0 m mm 1 cw, %n fefe, tfenra it f^, fenN ^pr 
<moih, %n nfe^s, #wn fexin 1 ^t® wn n%Fr 00 fer nfe®^ fenfet ^ 0-, ■^rM 

^«rt <ic=itfe>H ^®nn ^fet, fefet g GR^Hfe ^fe®t snn i 

no tnsr ^0 fenn 0wm feiffe fe^n;^ m ^rm: (i) m^nt few, (^) fen 

few ^ (i) fe few I 

j5>. wr#nn few feffefen 

feRw ^rfe cnfe fffet <Pcy<pfD feu nn fe^r nn; fefeu wntw ntfeu'f c«w fe 0 wm fent 
few Rfet nfeutu fe n 1 fe 0wm ntfetw Rfet ntun ut wn sfef cu, fe wnfw g fe m 
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rrtcrr £fm rr*r rrH ^rir,«^ tfRR %r 'R^rcrtrmr ^ facRCteH, %r Irostcrr ^rir rcr ^crr 

RCRCteR, RtRtRR RtRR #tCR W5M JfWt R^CRC^, ^R W RJRR erfRf^ RFa RRRC^, ^Rl^Rt « £f*ftRR %R f#R<F 

RCR RRtCRtCR fROSrCRR RRtRR f#I RCR RRl RRRC^ I fef 4RRR'S ^fR (RR> WffRt f?RR 'iR f#CRi «W RR 
^t%CRTR Alfa's RtRR I CRRR, %fR fRRaRft WtftRtR %|RR\ ^slR^t, ##, ^t%R ^IRtRJR#..., ^TWRR^R 
R^l#... twlfc I Wj WR[1R ^RR WI3RR, ^RR f^RRtR, ^RR Wlft 'S R#F RTRRT^T ^RlR Wl<[ ^t%FtR f#CRi Rs 
^CRtR RRRR RCRCteR RRR RRlt Rt RRR CRSCRt fiRR RRRR RCR RR, ^RRlft Wt#TR 4RR CRRCRt RtRtR fRRR CR?; Rt 
?RtR ^t%FR RCRI %T Rt I ^%CRTR8CRT RRtCRt&RtR WtCR RR3TR# fRRR RR%[: 

0) ?RtR ^f%FR fRRRRf rWs 4 RR>R ^RfRRR ^Wf?^ RRR f#CR WtR Rt Rlf%R I PoStCRR Rvs 
Stf^tt, fRCRR tfwfsf RRt RT CRRCRt fRCRR RT% Rt RCRR %T«RfR oRRR5 WtfRRt^ 4 RRR WtR RRl# 2RR 
R^CRC^ I 

(*) RRRtRfRR #RRCRR RRIRRR R^RcRtR 4R# ^SRWRR* fRW Rt^tfRR iRRR I ipRlfi? RRRR# WT^TfRW 
R'sC'oCRR RRRCR RRRtRfRR RR31RWR R[#RR 'S R5#^ ^RtR WR Rt%FtR Rr^ 'RCRR* R#R W <RRCfeR I 
^RrR?R CR#? #R[ WtR RCWsI v§R RTNJt WCR #7R RpRT <KRCteR I WlRRt RRR#CW CRRR CR, 4 RWR CR^CR ^RtR 
WR^rRRFT ^iRR^sf, WE# 'S ^RR VRRRRR RRRWR | 

(«) RR<t#R WlPlRCRR RRIRRR RwRzrTR tw Rt ^RRTR^fR RC5S RTCR ofCRRS R^t®, TjRR ^RH Rt 
■Sl^RtR | ^RtR WR ^f%F(R Rf^ Rf% R^Rt^Mf^ WtRRt ^R ^RRR ^Rt^RR CRRtFo Rt^ | iflRiR W RJ% RuStR 
RF5t%R ^Flt Rfeo, ^otR RJ%Rvs RlM RRFsT<f Rt RlRtlt WtfRIRR %TRtR WtR ^fRJ #R RtCR RlRttt 
WtfRCRR RRl^ ^51R RiRtR RTMTT fRCR Rt RfRJT 4RR R^RT RCRC^ Rt RJRlRt^ %R RCRR R I WfR 4RiR R^RT 
^ RCRt^t WlfRR tRlR WR ■Rf%F(R 2f% WtCRt R^Rt RCRC^R 'S Rr[R WRI 4CRC^R I ^R# ^Rt^RR ^R R^rR I 

%fft lt t^R5R 2tRfRt "RtR# R^R 'S Wf#Tt Rl?^ IrIR R^NtR ^RR R5#R ^RR WfRRR 

(8^R-fi-8V R) RRfeRT RpRRRR “RlRRtRRt’ RtRR 5 WTR SfRtR ^FtR ‘RtRRtR’ RtRR 5 Rj 1 %R R 1 %R Rta'tfe^R R^RI 

RR3 RC=1R: 


4_ilc. ciUiS c_ji£ 6 -^Sj A-iAJLo (_JLq Aii! A qjW <jc. ^jIS yLuaC. ^jl L_n^xl! (3-°J 

“WtW RrR CR, RmtR 2WR R5RVS CR, (RT^)-^R R^s vStR RC^sR^. Rvs 4RS, CR ^ttCR^ RRfWRt RCRCR 


SfElR «5 I R^R'M) lil'SRr'S vitR RtCR RJ'fe'R tRRTtFtR |” 4H 
WtRRt RtRtRT RRRR# ^RsCRtR RRtCRt^Rt R^RR I 


<?>. 5 >. ^RTR '^RTft (^< 2 -'i> 1 ^) 

^R RRRR5 ^%CRTR 'RtCRT^RtR WtRRt CRRR CR, ^RtR <[Rlft (Rt^) ^RtR WR ^t%Pt (Rt^)-CR5 “RRRtRT” RCR 
Rf%R(^ R>CRC^R | RRM %R RCRR: 


i (J15 ^-La (jjj. j U ^jLqjIuj ^ J J15 I^jULoj ^ajoj ^aaluj 1 nW (jJ J (J15 


^jLLa : Jjij (jlSj 

“fRRtR tRR RRtR WlRtCRJ RCRR, WtRlCRRCR 5 Rt%t RC=1Cfe>R, %fR RfR%ttR Rt'sftCR 5 RRt^s «IRC^R, WtRtCR^ 
■^HrfR ^RR Wtft Rpn^RtR RCRR, WR^t%Ff RtRR 5 R*tR^C4 WtRtR RR 5 CRW WfRt'S CR, ^tR RtCR WlRtR CRRCRt R^R^ 
CR^ I %fR RCRR: Wf^^f%Ff RCR: ^RWlR l” 4l,r 

WtRRt CRRR CR, ^RtR Wf^ ^t%Pt “^HR-IRF^RR WiRiRTR” ^RRtRCRi RRtR tWCRf RCR<P R5RT iRCRl^R I 
^R'3 (Mc<P RRtR Irr°C^ fRfR R5RR RCRR vStR RtCR “^RWtR RRtR rRscRTR, vat's RT|r %«r vs fRR^S^aR wICRR 
RtCR! 4 RStR^fDR igR^Rtg R^RtR^ft Wf^RWl^R fRRtR ^RR R[RTR I t%fR RptR ^R^SfR R® WtfRR-R^ f|CRR; %I t%fR 
tRRJtR# %RR I W 1W RfS^fCRR IrRIWR R^^RCR “^f%RR RlCR 'StllRRlFo” 5fC^ WfCRt^Rf R^CRfl 1^ ^RR RtftR 
RCRR: ^RRR TJSfR R^t-fRRJtRtft WfC^: ^^StR RWl^R Rt - #, 'RRi'SH ^RtlR f#R ^RR ^RtR I ^RtR RtRtft 
RCRR: (cRjaJI dj^) CR RfR'sj'S= ^f%R R-fatR# I RlRlftR #»tRtR RfRvsj^ ojsf fRRJtR# I 'RRTfRT RR^R T[^TR ^R^ 
R5RT RCRWT I ^RtR RfRlft tRC^r'S ^ofCR Rt^sRiR 5 RlR'sj^ Rt tRRltRt^t RCRC^R I CR^ CR^ ^tCR^ RRR RCRC8R 1^° 

^ <£\ RJ%R RtRtCRt ^R# WtR RW I vstRRR'S ^RtR f«ttft 'S 'RRJtRJ ^tf^rR ^ R^ 'S ^RfR o^R^ % 
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^rir (RtR) Rf^® mr-Rpr^ rrmr i 

ff® <jic<jc^H i f%r rmrr RtRttRtfR crcr Mtir mrcrr ftwm MRstRtR crrr rricr c%MIr m 4 
crcr <ptc® RtRft i MttR <pnt ^ir M®-MfH mr-r^r’ rcrr: 

Id Id dlJjlS U^A llllj ^■‘N 6^)-ol Cd-d Add. JIS Jjkj bjC*jC- (jj (JJC.LojJjj c“ t* XUH 

“vaftfsr 3RRl*H ^RR «IWW RRC® ©CRIR, Rt%R RCRR: WMt (^RR RlR 5 'SRtR)-4R ft MRtCRR 4RtCR 

4cr MRtcRR rRricrrcr* f*w rir rrr r w 

MRRT RRRit MCRtBRtR (RRR CR, WRR ^RR RM'SRtR (iRr f|) RRRr fM3R RCRJ fR%R RJRsft-fMM'ft 
M#Tt 2fPR RRRR I 4 RRf^ttC® RCRtWtCR MflR RtftRtCR Wf^CRR R^pTlft %RCR rRs^ RM I ftCR> 
WRft RCR RRR MCRt MCRR5 ^cfR RppR ^RR RRRR ^RR MRtR, ^RR ^RR Mft, R#R RMf# ef^R 

^[#*tR R°R>RR <WRCteR I RRRRcMCR 4 RRM R^Rt RR?; WtR Rt W®JW ^RR RRCR rW® I M<R®MCR M%CRM$CRt 
MRRt 4Rf RCR RRfCRtBRt RRJR, tR*tt MRt3i I 4 R^fRtR RMR ?RRtfR ?RR MRMRt 4CRMCR?; RRlRlw RJ% | WfRM 
®#R fRRW Rt RRJ CRTCRt ## Rt H®MR MR R*fRtR Sf^tCRMM Rt ^sf^RWtRT^T fRRCR f%g RT'SRt RtR Rt I 
MflR RfRlft MM MRJ CRRCRt RjfM Mr CRCR CRRCRt fog, R®fRt R^CRCMT, MRRt f®1*1 CRRCRt MlPlCRR RR§> CRCR 5 f*tCRCMT 
RCRS CRM'S CRtCRt fc^R Rt'SRf RtR Rt I Rt^JR 1%fR ^RtR M<t M%Ft CRCR RRlRfR CRtCRt RM WR 1 r I MCRt %fR 
RtCR CRCRCMt RCR SfRtRfR RR I RRtCSr R#n® 4R# RM f%fR ^RtR <[RtftCR 'SRCRC^R RtR I 

'g^mr ^<ft ^trtr ^mr ^tfr (^r fs.) 

^RtR ^t%RtR fR^t ^(ffCRfR CR, 1%R R#fR^ RtCgR tWCRt WRtRR ^RR RtM^R I f%T %fft lt t^CRR 
'5Rtf^M^MWRRtMR?RRfRRtR?RRR^t I RfR : |RRMft lt t1%t'f#t |%fR%MSR: 

^gic. ^jdSlj l juxoll £y* ( i &" ]< \y i op 11 Cy* ^*-* ^ ciJIuj dixAxu 


cJliuJI ^jj U^J ^ xt1 jj (jUaLuJI 

“MfR MRtR f^st (fRRtR ^RR R^NtR ^RR Wfft Mt^Rt f^)-tR5 RRtt« WtfR RWl^R 

(RRR^T ^RR ^RltR: ioo-^iv t|)RRS Stiff R^RRlR, tFl^R, f^tR ^CR 'S Rl|ckjt^t RR®fR ^CR ^FtR 

>itRiR RRCRRCR 5 CRCR ‘R'CRC^R? %fR RCRR: 4t??R SfRfR Rt%Ft I %fR VfRtsrRf f|CRR iRR° R 1 ^ RR<R 




>9^^. 


^NtR ?RR fRRtR ?RR Wtft RI^Rt (RK) 'fRtR SffRRt MftR f^CRR | W ^tR Wof SftfffRRt %r | Rtf^R WtRRt^'S 
RtRRtRt ^RR RRfRR RCRR: %fR St^RCRTRT I ^RR M^t RCRR: ^tR fRRCR RRRJt CR^ I <ptR ^SffRRt '^^tf^rR RtfRR ^NtR 
tRR^rt^R'5^%TR <f#t (^o^-^R) RIRR: %^tRRJtRtft I ^RRM^RR?RRRtRHRCRR: %fRfRRJtRtft I ?RR 

fRRM RCRR: ^fR WtfRRtf^ R^RC^R I RtRRtft RCRR: WtfR RRRRR^ «R^tR CR, %fR 'affR'oRCRM I WIR5R ^iRtftft, 
tRR ^RRIDr tRR f^ttRt, WtRSR ^RR ^RltR, '5?KTR ^RR M^tR MR# 'S WtJtRJ RRjf^tR ^tCR tRRJtR# RCRC^R | w 

1?>. vs. ^RT55 ^TRIrRr (8ii?>-81^) 

RR3R %tft R^sCRR SftwSR RtMt R 5 ^ MfR RNtft M^R RtfRR 5 ?RR M^lt^ MR-'fSIt^t (Rt^) I CR 1[CRR 
(2$ Rpfte %RCR ftCRS ‘%tgR RtRtRt^R” Rt 'Wt-RftRtR ^RtR RCR WMJtfW RM RR I t%fR f%RR ‘MMMft” RRRfCRR 
Sff^ttM tRtR MfR RtRtR WMMft: Mft ^RR 3RRt$H ^RR ^RRfR 5 (R^o-OR8 1r)MR SffRRt 'S fRf»ft ^ ^ ^RlR 
RlRt% RtR f^TR I %fR ftR “MR-RR^fR” RtRR ^RR fRMCSR tRtR Ml^ftCR^ RRt2# tRlR RtR SfRtR Ws CRCR 
^RtR RtfRR 'S tRlR 3t%Ft (Rt%t^RtRt^)MR RCRR ^RRMR RRf fCRR RRMRR I fRCRW ?RR Rf<[ RtftRRR fRRCR 
f%fRRCRR: 


^ ClljjL^M L_fljJLJ ^Jj ^aJ AjV ^L-al X^\l Ia 3 Lolj 

^iaaLLj A_iAAa A uoij A_^3 ^ad*Jj c” t \ ^ \c* A_ujj 3V^ ^ ‘W (Jj) ‘•■^V ^ d3j-»J ^_Ij ^r x^a Jd A_a]Ldoj 

4_!La.j (j-ld <■ Adk^All c_i&d<a Idb ...A-C-Ua £—<q V A j uax .o ^jLojV^ _j x iaJ V 


IjiA 

“MR M^[ ^f%Pt CM RRs RStMfMlt %RR Rt I RRRR %fR MRft MRlt WtRIMT Rt |... %fR Rf%R'S WlRC^sR Rt; 
4WRJ %fR RRR Rf%R Rf%R R^R RRRtRR ^R° RRR Rft^ RtftCRR f^RtfRM RRRtRR I 'Sr'R'R fR 5 RM'8 WfRC^R Rt; 
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RWRJ 1%fR feflRtR ^f%fR[R ^RR ^tR fRfRCRR I RR-RMfR<PR|R fw^; % Rt; (R RJtRFf %f RtR^KR fcPifw, 
'S RRRvsT fRRJRtR I... %fR RROaR: ^RlR t^F R|R*M RH »1 CRflRT WgfRRf CR^; CW RSt WtM CRR> R5R vstR 
^\m ririr Rt i... r ^=rr uRfett w i wir cr Rjfet ^rR^f rr;r 1%fR fwKR fsfot% RtcRR! ,,ij8 

^rmjft crrrr' s fcm cr TpR f% cRt?Rt rrkr %r% ^t ^s RtRft tRppr RtRtRfeRR r r^rj 
crw 1 ^rtr wi^^i%pfI res?,^rtrrr?rr*r^ iRi#t r^ wr#rtfRWFsft$ u^rtcrr tRCRiwR^aR 
fcwm w rrj R^Rt %R£rr; f%i ^ot ^s tRpp RtRfRitR r R^RtsfR ^rir wf<r ^t%FiR rkr rrcrr! wtit^ %<f ^rt 

^3 <F<M I 


ls>. 8. ^5|T^T ^Nl^t 1^) 

^ %rft ^r^crr sifjiw <j$j*f's Rptf Tpft^ mt'sf #m% RfRW RsftRit wirt rr i %fR “®1%rp^o 

^tfRflR” Sfc^ fet3 vjRfoRt IrRRRR W “RtRtfWt” IrRIRRR R5RT R>CR RIRR: 

4 jnuallj A-ij^yLixlIj Ajjl^Jillj 4_ijljjiillj A-ix^jJlj Aj^qjuoIIj A-pJlx^llj 4j^g y\\ <i^)9 oj-uaC. tiij! l^i^ia LqI 


A_lqI^)£]Ij A_1jujjj-<JIj Ajilx-Jlj A jqW'lj 

RfWRfRt >*fi> fetRR: Wf^raiK, RfftfellK, RHJTfeim, t§#lRTK, Rt'3RffRRIt^, RlWtfRRTf^, R1$°1ipRjR, 
RTK, RtRtfWK, R^TtfRRTK, RtftfRRTK « RRptfRRTK f 
RRRR RtRtfRRTtR felRRR R^fRlR RCRR: 

el^. Lojj aJj-ujjj auL <3j*-a1I ja ^jLojVI <jl l^cj CjuIj ^ ^jUxxil! a^jW ^j! l-jI^x^S ^a 4 jqw'l Lolj 


Lq ^^ic. ^ o^c. 

“^RT#t fWRR^ 'STt^CR^t Wf^r ^r^FT ^[RTR ^IRpTTft I ^Rt W^ <KR (R, ^TR ^Rt %T Rl^R 'S 

CRW -?n i£|WC^ vst RR|£|WKR WRt (WM WR) 'S ^C*T %% Wt (R^!C<t<l f^fR 'S 'sp^R 
^RR, ^IRTR ^R) I RRfft <PRC^H l”^ 

* 0 . wr#tm ^<rc^ti>Mi 

fflR ’RR WRRf WT#fR ^RRR fwdw WRRRRf RRR, tR*fT WllR I ^RRR WtRRf R?^R f^RRSMf 
RRRRRRf RRR I 'RRRt CRRfip ifa iR^Rf wf^IRTR "spRs (i) ^stMt, (^) Wt^ft, (o) %ft, (8) 

RpfWRf 'S (Q-) f?RRRf WWRl^'R fawR f^TR I 

io. i. wpf 'Q ^t?rf ^rr#tm 

tff]R, ^0%r 'S ^RRff R^t% ORRR o#R (RR5#fe (R ; ^rR ^ ^t%p| ^Slfl# 'S WRft WtflRR ^pnftRf 
£R®R %SR I WRR £(lfR 'S «lt^5 CRRCRT (RRRf ^#R ^(f%RTR <PC<tC^H CR, %Tt RRRRRR £ff% Wtft %*R I ^ 
R^f ofeRR R^ RRi^twRRt Rlf^R I WR RfR (RtRt WlfRR C«RR R% RRW Rf% ^?T (R, ^RlR Wp; '?t%FRR 
^slf^t, Wt^t RT %lt R^RtlRR «RRllt RT ^RRR 2ff% Wfft RCR RRRtSR W ^ ^(fefTRR# WfftlRR 

‘$,t^|<j'>s Rf tRRjT RtR RRj RR IR^IRR: 

^ssTST®: ^RlR Wp; Rl%FlR fRCRt%f Rlt R^R Rf (RR, tRtR Wp; R}%FtR #RR*ft CRfR^ ^t|R ^rf#Tt 'S tRRR 
RRfRR 1R^ fWfR Rl^S RRRT^ | ^(R R^s Rvs ^fiR ^fR R^s RtRR 'S 4RIR <PCRC^H, ^tfR Sf^ffR 'RRfRR <PCRC^«i I 
f%Rt%RR RRR fRCRTf^ot ^RRR R5CR ^TRt ^RtlRR WT#ff 'S t^R5^ $f^®f, 2fFfR 'S 2ff%&|R W CRf^R I RfR %fR 
^flR^I Rf Wf^fkRR CRRRf WT#ff <PRC^R W ^tR ^tRRt 'RR*f]^ R'SWt 2fFfR <PRC^R ^R^ RR RW 1%g 
RRC^sR | ojR5 Rf^R WlRRT CRRfl (R, tRtR Wp;Rl%FlR ^fR 'S oppTffNR R RRR Wf#TlR fRRRRf <P^lR'»fCR CRfWlR 
CRCRR^R I 

R'bIR'S: ^RfR *(\\ Rl^Ft ^1R fRC®fR CRRlR R RRR WfltRlR Rr»CR CRfWiR ^CRC^R I ^tR fRRRRf R 

RRR RRsCRfR RfRJt; RfaCRfR<Plft Rt R<RtR# Rt C®fCR Rt C®fCR tRRJf RC«1C^ I 

io. R^lwm ^rr#tTTf 

^RtR Wp "^fRlR Rr°'C^ ^RTRPs RRCb'CR 2$m R^CRfR CR %fR ^RfeRf fgJRR I ff% RfR WlRRt ^RfeRf -SR^oR 
fR^ ^rlR ^ -^pFlR R^RT RRtMf^Rt ^RR, ^R*ft I RRtfR ’fW’t RRt RtR (R, RRfef ^f<f RrRRxP#, 

^RlWtft WRRt WKfSNRR^fft RR I RtfR#RR Rt^t RpffRRIR 5 RRfRR RR?. RR'SRfR Wf^lft RIR f^lR R^CRR I 
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^RtR (RtR.) Rfi^® WtRRtR 

t^rp^ £fm i£i^ i ffik %fft rrcrr ^ cpcr snfMt's priMTcrr fRpftR orj Trrrpr ^sr rr rirt rcr, 

^rtirr ptcp wirijrr CRtCRf R**1R CR?; ^RR | ^rRtCRR vSrRJ ^rcr^i Rf% Rt 

fR’srpit rcps 1^r^ttcrr cRtcRf fRfRfRRiR rirr rt SCSI's 4 <rj1% ^rtcrr p;4rir fppcR wicrtrr rrcr rtcr \ <m*\ 

Rjf%R R#stt cptrtrR tR crtcrt r# i w cptrtr?; rrfr rt c<h cr wist# i ^irrcr pRfirRT rrtr 
rtrr: (i) ^rt rcr cr, r#rt cptricrIrs Rtfec<t> ^t®tr it m% fRCRR rt Rt rtr Rtfe ^tR rncrr ^wrj rtcrrcr 


Pr^rtr rrt rr i (*) 4<n «im rt rrcr cpcr We^ rprc^ Rt ^tR rcrc^ 4^trj v'rrrcr pR^yr rrt rr i 
(vs) 4Rt r#r[ cptrtcr 9\® Rtfew wiRtcRR wwr eprfR rcrc^ rtcrrcr pRferr rrt rr i w 

4 p aflf %r rirtr rrirH pfCR %rr prrTrTr ^rfRppr p$Tr vsrtr wIrMr i RfRt fR’sfPr rrtcrr cr, RTR 
^rRTCRR RPR, RCR ^rRlRCR s^-p w Rt RT 'Sp RtCRR RStRtR^ pfRR Rtfw RstfRRT rcp RRj RR Rt I RRS, RtR RrrTD 
WtltRR ^RR ^tHR | fRlR t^f RRTCR RfCR R^tT RRCRH 4RS. t^J RRCR RfCR Rt1% fRCRR I 4RPRCR pRlfR^l vs 
RtfR#RR wf^pr p^irrr> ^\m\ rsr wtRrtfRR » i r>irr rtrt r#rt crtrtcr f*r« Rffec<i> «w#i wtRtRtft Rt 

RCR RtR RR*lfi5 1 rrR|R vq ^ffivs <pp pSlW fpRffg- WtRtRR ^RR C^C5 fRCRR | Rt*ftRTf*f vliRT WPRRR 5 ^RlR CRW 
f%|5t Ri%R fWsR Rt valRcb^Rj 'S ufRvs^fJ RCR RRJ WI75R Rf I vi]^R Wt^R R^R^R R<K=l3 P^lMf 'S 

RifR#twR ^Rcvs “pRferr” i 

v5RJ fRR 5 7 %nRR'8 ‘Wf^pr Pt^’-IR5 TJHtvSvaKR RRCvsR I %ft Ws (Rt)-*RR RRtRtR fR^Plt ^RlR 'S 

tRRt^R RR fRRR I ^tfCRR W Wf# (Rt) Rt^tftRcRR W RRG# I (?R3^ Wi^R p^o RR0& Rt RCR ^<f 
RCRR, ^r<K v^ RRR (Rf), ^RtR (Rf) « ^RRtR (Rt)-4R RCR ^tR CRR CRC?§ ^tRt ‘^RRiRt’, Wf# (Rt)-^R 


RRtRt fRRfRSR# I 

tRlR WR Rt%Ff^ “RRfeRt” WfRTtfR^ RRtR fRW ?RtR Rt^RlWfft P^RRtR ^RR Wt^R RRfR ^RR Wf^RR 
(8^H-(?8b- R) RIRR: 

^jl£ Ia] <j| <j9 (.. \y.\\ (_)xtj AjZk^xill aLo^ ^yt Cj^/liLill ^y jjj£ a^C-j Aluill ^Ajl^-^alj Aaii^. ^jl£ 


^^alxll aj^tSij ^)-cx]l ^3 (j^V^ (j^ ^P*J^ ^ i^ila ^j^iVn Jjjj V jAj c_ilkllj ^jjAx-aall jA 


(J^ l^jl£ .(JjVl ^jAx-sall ^gi Ij^Ja ^jl£ <jj jAj ^)^.l tu*i <]j .(,3-axll C5^ ^ \)^ 

...^jljiJlj AJjixJI ^gL>a ^j-Q Iaj] C_ialll ^jl JlX_lJ ^la ^j-Q AjAiC-jll (_5^ 


“WR ^t%pt 'S vitR Rt%RR^ p^t PrRtRT RRt Wt I ' 5 RRR> (RRR PR PrRtRPRR R'Sl^ ^R ^RR 
I R^o v£lR RRRR CR, %fR RROsR: ^RtR ^CRt WIRR fRRtR v5R?, ^RRRR^tRp1% ^R Rt I ^WRT ^tRt RtRRt 
R^RT^R CR, %fR WPIR^ ^RtR CRCR tRfeR <t>C<1Cte>«1 I CR RtRR R#R WfCRR varfRRSlft %RR, t£|v© CRf*t WtRR 
4RCvsR f%fR f%^R WtRR RvSrCRR RR^vSRt f^s RttRR! ? 4R ^fRJ ^R# RRRR Rt^ I 2fRR ppR 0#tR R[CR) SfRtfRvs 
RRRtfRRt 'S pvotlR%RR f%fR fRCRtlWt RRURR I WtR RPRlfRRt Rt^R fRRIR RtRlt pvsffR%RR fRIRtlWf Ws ^RRR 
R<t>RC<t>^ PR%Rt RR^o | RtfR#RR'S R^W I 4^fRI R^R CR, pRfWRt WNTlf& ^RtR Wfp Rt%Ff P^tMt 'S 
RtfR#RR CRCR^ CRCRC^R \..” w 

WteppT vSRTR WPTNtvs vi]RiRo CR, v-RRR (RR) ^RtCRR (f^tCRR) ^rfWtStJ 'R°'*t RR >RR° '©P R5%t 

CRTRTC^, fR^S ^vSRTR RRRCR pfRR R^fR^R RCR RRj ^R Rt I ^CR ^RtR 'S oRsr^ RfCR R°RR #t? RRRlRtR P[5tfRRRCRR 
W WP1R ^RtCRR W<*t, W ^rfWtSfl RR, fR«M ^ I WtRR Rt R^CRR R#C« ^RtR %£|^ RR, W fRRt ^R 
Rt I R^CRR pf% 'S p«%(R ^RtR pf% RtR v5R^ RtCRR RpRCR ^RtR^tR RtR I W CRtCRt^tCR^ CRtCRt RsftRt CRfRtC^R 
RpRCPt RtRR RPtRR ^R Rt I 

RRR3CR 2fRR %ff R^sCRR C*1R fpR CPCR RCRR: WpIR Rf RR ^RtCRR W^i RR, RR° RfRpRR I 

WfRCRR R#CR ^RtR fRR® ^R Rt RCR ^R I ^RtR f^tCRR RtR I WlR f^tCRR fRRR RRRt 4R I vR^fRJ i£|^s 

CRtCRT^Prp1% RR Rt I RCRR^Ptpfe R^tRC^f ptRCRR %t, t^MtR 'S ^RtCRR pffRRtR^Pfp1% RR Pp ^RtCRR fRRRRSR 
^Pfp1% RR Rt M RRR RftRCR RtCRR fRRtftRt “ppfifRT” RCR WfPjtfRR RRCRR I ?RlR Wfp Rt%Ff %PR tUtR 
RfRtR ^pprtft I >R iRRCR RtR RR o^RRl fRR^R WtRRtR CRPR I WlRRt WlCRt CRPR CR, PlfR# 'Q pRftR%RR £ft% 
RRT, RT^t pfRRCR R^tfRR-RRR SffRCRtR ^RS, WffRR Rt R^IR Rtl^fRfCRR tWCRf RRW fRCfffR 2ffRCRtCRR ^!RJ R^ltRPR 
^1 ^ vSf^cf <PC<1«H I 

RtRCR vRtRRt CRPft CR, pRtfRR 'S R^tRPCPR RCRT CR RRCRR Rf vifRR3^ ‘RfRRtRtPR’ I RtfR#t-pR|lR# 2ft% 
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RtoR stftow tot 4 '<Rvs CR, R 5 %f CRtRfC?; to ^fsR Rtoft RR I RRfto RfftoatR Gf%RtCR tot 4 R^ CR, R#Rt 
CRtRtR; vj,fviw< 'SfRJ ^RR?R ^fwf^ I RRTR# RRRCR «M ^ toR RvaCGR <KRC&>R: (i) to (WTspT) tottCRR 
(toKRR) ^r<*f f% Rt 4 rst (*) rRrcr rr totCRR,^fRf 1 % rr rt, totor to g RtovstR,^tRf 1 % ^r i 

wto ^to tor >rr rtcr r**^ tor, ^t ^crt totcRR crr^tr rtcr to*tt wtto rrt i ^tfto*M rrc^r, 
aK$% ^atR fern tof% R°to f%|^ WtCR *Tt, ^^SFTT vst?r RRT toa: to*ft Wtto Wtfsr ^Jrr’ I WtR to^H 
<MOaR toft Wtft^ RRa RCRR; GfRRR RRR I WtR 4R*5 tR ^J5r rIr ftorR RtotR totR R°RCR W CRtRR RRR 
tofR toto wstoERtRj ^cr rTr i 4 ^?rt RtotR totor ^rto rrw r!rr ‘tort ^rtto tot rrcrr ‘tor ^to’ i 
vaCR RfR fto to totCRR toRFa tof%R fto toj RRR ‘toft Wlto Wtfsr Rto’ RCRR toCR tofRRf CRt I 

>5 rrrj fRRRtot tot totR toft RaR crw tom ^ to^pfCR ^tof, totot, Rtto toilfR mi «w 
toRttot to 1 R<ct>«r toft mMto fto \ $ Itofik rtcr fRto g ^mR cRtcRtRmt toR \ 
totCRR CRtRRfR RfCR toff mtftt Rto to RT to Rt- 4 to fRRR G Rttot CRtCRtRRt toRRt CR§ I fRRRf^ 
^CRRRRt torto^t I RC^G 4 to CRtCRt CRtCRt '^(RtR totR Wf<T Rt%FtR fRto toTR RC&tR RRT <C«1C&>R I 
to W[3RR, tRR iRRRR, ^RR Wf^t, RfR RTRR# fif^CRR Rt^ ^T (RRlRR I WlRRf WfCRt RORfl, ^RtR ^TR 
^f%Pt ^ RIR1R ^Rlft %RR, £fR^¥ %RR Rt I ^RlR WR ^l%PtR ^R?R5 gffR^ r#|^ ^ r^ 5j^cf \s Sf5tR RRRR I 
^T%R ftotR5 ^(ftorfR RRPRRRTR WRRT %tft £fRR 'S 1R% lt PstRR ^RrRj £ffR^ RR%rf R^lfWR 'S rr (rRr , 

^R|R v5(t^ Rt%Ff CRRR WfISRR 'G '5%R -^RIRR f*tRtR RJRt^R C®RR WfR CR^ RR tR I Rt5J^ 4R RRrR GftRfe ^Rt, 
RtR^tft CRtRR G £ff%f^?RT I 


io. vs. ott^t RtT^R Itol 

tRTR ^f%FtR ftwm ^fftortR (R 1%1 r Rl^t RP$R ftotRt ftotttR ^RR^TR Ir^TR RSRCvsR I ^RR WI^IR 

^RR RMR <PCRCRR: 

... <ic. ULua.lj ... Ajc. IjLol^lj ... Ii£ 4qtW ^1 ^jc- liLu^l c^jLiaII U^' 

4 U")^‘l (j! ^ ^ Aa^-<Q L ibJl ^ <-ol ** 


“?RRR ^RTRtRS RtRR, WtfR WfGRtfkR 5 RRt^s GTRf|: WlRRt Rt%F(R W?R 5 vrrRr-r^ r^j Rs^flR,... GiRps 
RRJ R 5 RR 1 R, ... W 5 R 5 vrrj|r.^ r^j rsrrIr... c*tR RR® f%fR ^RtCvs '^Nt^fR ^RR W tot WlRtRR!! 
rrr to tofuo -spttok RttRt to wirirr ^rr wir wirri i «tcRs rrj rr^s rirrir Rt i”^ 

v^Rt^r vrcrr 5 R5Rt to wto, to totR, to to, Rfk rtrr# gj^crr Rto crrcrr i rrtkr 

RWfR tot ^Rt, to ftoRt «(RJ toRtR CR, to to RlgtotR ftoRt tot^ 'S toRtCR RRto RRRR fR I 

otto cto toR 5 RcrIcsr rw rir <pfic^«i 1 RwtstR (to toR 5 RgrIc^r tow rrt r^ri^r i tok cr 

(R^f(R RTR(^R toR5 tofGS <PRC^R | to *R toR to totR RgRJ GTtRRf to^R WtRRftRR ^[RfR G RTfRJtR (RRR I ^ItRRt 
crrr cr, tot to tot's to toto RitRjt rjcr totR toftt |r tototR toit^R cr, to Rtto toc^t 
WRlRR toto totRtR Rtoft G toR I liiRtCR WlRRt G5 toR (to to CR, tto RfR ^RtR ^RR^t ftoG RtCRRtotR 

vst W RV5 ^fRRtR %? Rto 1% ttot GfRR totC^o -stoto RCRJ W to WtRRR RCRtofR? 

Gfto RRR CRCR5 totsi fR% tot “to” RTto toto ^RG ^R mm RttotRt R-RCRf “Rt|” RTRto R1R 
RCRR tR I vstRt RtftR to^ to^R RT, to^R CR#R to[R®T I CRtORR Rlto RRCRt toR®TTR ^tRt WItRRfRR RCR 
R 5 RC'o«i | littoT Rtfe ^toJCRTR vsfCRRCR 5 vsfCRR RC^oR R|%R RRR ttot® WRfRT RRW CSfRRt fto I Rt^to ^ ^ to^R 
Wtftos GfRRRtCRR Rvs CR#R RtftR RTRffR RCRJ WfCRR I to vslWRCR* RtftR toj G to’Tt^H RCRJ ^fR^ R^s to*f 
toRSR I RtRR5-Gf*ftRR to RtR'S to RtCRR 2ff% ^ ^ GttofRR^ to G RtftR ^to^T RWtR RtRW 

tof*t totC^R I RtftR Rto tot, RifcRltof tot, RtftR RJRto Rl%R Rt RtSftRtoR RtR tolC<P fto Wtfto ^RR 

G ^ GfRtCRR f|TW Wtfto f|J RTRC^R I RRRftW WtRRt ^'StRt totfto CRRR, toff Wfto I 

RtftR totRT toRR fRto-toCRR ^ RRR toRRt ^[RfRR G SfCRtR to ifHVNtR Rtfk RJRto RCRT RRRtCRR 
RTCR RtCR I 4 Wf#R ^to tot “to RtfGfRtCRR to[R®T” RRtR ‘toRR GttofR” I fRto 'S toCR RtRRlR RJtCRR 
WfCRR G vatRJtCRR toR toW to*f CRGRt RJRC^ I Rt*ttRtf*t RtftR toto totR RtRW G toK R#T toCR to*f 
CRGRf RJRC^ I tot toC*tR RCRJ RRRCRR WCR RRR R[CRR Rtto-toftRCRR RCRJ fR| WRtto G RRRfto to I 
toRtof tott-^tto RRtRto R#R to’TW RWtR RtRt RRR 4R!( RTt|R toCRi ^RtRR totR RCR to RWC^R I 
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'5TF|R|fR r t (RR) WRRR 

rrr®ir %r?i ^R t%g rRr wfts. Rt^ c^ (<f$ <rkg<i fawm ^r®RRR <p<RCteH i %tfwi?r rrir 
^srm ^tRfr (Rf) rSrr, rRrr Rtriir; 's ^rr ^ri%<r ^r^rm <f<r<P'Sh RRtf's ^rotf etR^ vstRft 'swrrr 

rrrr i wRpr riRirri (Rrrrs ®(t-b-®) Rsrr? wfp rrrr tRR p^RitR wptRRioti (ve- R) Rtriis;, ^rRri 
r%fpr<i R?rrf ?rr sRfeRR c*fte rRr ^rr wt% 0^ 1%) ^ ^wrri# -*RRr RtRppR Rrrrf wtf (rtmr 
R° vRRR, RPR rRrIR’ RKR RRIw 5#Ri vstR-vstRft R[^NtR Wt^t^ 0*-i8R Rmr Rtgns; ^tcrr 5 2ft^ 
vstRft 'S vstR-vstRft ^RtR 'S WlRw ^ lt f£fc c f R>£R Rf (RRsf ®RtR <RRR I (RR 4R?. CRtR CSjRRR^ %tt vsf RfRCfeR vsf 
WPRt RRRafea RsfRa WmRRT RRR, ^R*ft WfR I W WtR (R, pMRRR RRtft-^lRftRR 4RiR RtfcjlWR 
RiRtRst <p<rcs>r, w wstRsteRR# rt R^ rsrr R i r?r. \tM t®#^r ^r rwcsh otr RRi 

<K3G^*1 4R° irftRR ijWf <PWC^«i I 

4^ttR Rsrft ®1RR 1 RvsfR 'S RfR 1 WT% ajVfflS*! RR® CRRCRt (RRGRT vstRft ^fRpr 'S "RfR Rtft R<1<IRC<I<1 
OTtrfcRR srf^RtCR R*f otr «t«u «<w i 4 C<f ^t<rf ‘RtTcrr wfctfR's Rcrcrr” ^s*t otr «t®U RRtcvaR i 
R fR it Ro^ RtRtprtRt crcr wf^pr p$t^ v3rfr wirmcvsr pf#Rr 's r#Rrr 4Ws ^cr rtr cr, wtRrc Rt Rtft 
rrrrcrr Rrr^ (Rr rr i RtR# 's ppstR%RR wf#rm ^Rt% % rjtgrr wtcR*t, 's f^tw« 

•Ttw ’ft^t >M<^ic<i<i R^f i 'Ww wf^r p[gw 's^h ww^Kwr wf#rm ■sr;^ 

nr^t ^wti^ fwtf* RRsfofg R^yfD op®^ <(>mcsh i 

^piR ^rlRo 2i«m -sr;^ w Roj wf^OTr R i Rr ^rR's wrPitw ^r?w pjsfR^ ^fIR's 
■^ iRpr nr^t wifcw fcwm Rp^m <pc<r;^ i ^ Rp ®fR% wr;^, Rr Tp’R rRw 4 w 

CRRC'R ^SRJ Rsp® RRt RR Rt 1^fWR WRRWtR RPW: 


ciljj ^\c, _jaJ\ jiLojI ^j£3 ^aJ^a L Alull] ^gAc. L-LluJlj ^jl£ ^g-ixj C_Lliaill (jl£ ^Jj3j 


■f^' Sjj^'j ^jlij^lj JaA^Jlj jg'uiilj Alill^c. Cnil ^a ci^j ^a ^ca (JIaj ...tilli 

R^Pt ^cvsr, ^fsft^ wiRr-^fiRr 5 npR^ Rra^f ^rasfR^f ^r R>^pt otr^t i ®ft§R ^rt=w 
RtRffRR RWI ^ 'SRsR RrJsTR Rr I RiN'sk's rR R#T RRR RRIR ^poj 2fRRps ^?R^ I...RR Wsf 2p#Rs 

rr° ^RPt rnt 'e rR^< ^'srr Rrc?t RR sRr? r -srsR Rr r# ^prf^f Rt i ” 110 


^RlR wr ^f%FR Rrrr? ^riRrs ^RRr Rrw RR^= (i) RR ^tRpr ^R's ^-Rr ijRr Rpr ^ 
(^) fRR ^RRr RiRtfr R<t>«R ^sfr %ott i tRR WiR, RIR Rr?iR wprt R 5 ^; Rrw ^RwPt srrr wrrrr 
I 4RRR WPRt £f«R Rr?iR WRRtMt Rt I 

WPRt Rwft (R, f#?T CRW -sr;^ ^rpl WR ^RRpf RtR# 2 RRR Rr RTRR5 I ^R*R'S 

WPRt (RR (R, f#?T WsWR RrR^ 2fRra '5 ^(RtR 'S WR^-^RRr R^RR^R^f Rr R^rrirf^r RRT <C= 1C^ I 

^RRfTRR RR RRWaR RRf <PMC^ I 

ii. i. R*iiR$Rr 'srtfRr (ictv-^'O'D f^) 

^sf^R RtfR (RR)-^R ^5RR WPRt (RCRR (R, RR -^^RtRRR t^tR WR^f%Pt 'S RR Rt%RR RriR 
%TN^R <p^CvsR | RRRfr WPTRRR WPRt (RRR (R, RR ^[CR^ ^olR# RiRtRot, '^RRRt RRRlRof, Rwpit WT#ft 
RRtRot 'S ^RR ^ffRrR RmRoR RRR ^TR OFR ^RRn 'S #R Rt%RR R^F SRRRT I ^RlR WR^|%FR 

Rr?R RtffeRR ^ 'S vjjR CRCT5 #fxs WRRt Rc»R Rr^I'SM (RR: 

(R 5 ) %R RRR'it WIRrRR CRFR ^RlR WR^RPpR RW R^RT S^jvs R^RFRR I ^RR c£)<p>f5 R<Rt RjRiR: 

<lLaj Jla a qjw La (Jlia ^A*JI ^a ^IcLq <1 cir^j ^IjIj c“ i.^ cl cJj^j ^jjj£ < )jJa 

(j±}\ ^a diAla Ajc. jIjVIj) ^ lJ^^j A-Laua c^.1 Laa jiul l_j1h£j i a c_aL-aj} A_ia V^a (JjiL Ali*_Ajoi (Jla 

(j-a ^5 l> " ^ u *‘ L>^ (J^ £Olj ^-La c.“ iu*li (j-a (JjAj C ^.1 AjI^w >.s-i\ (J j3l1 C^.1 Ajjoi V5 Ail I L_llli£ ^3 C^.1 (jla ^Clllilill (jC- dllijll 

di^xaa (Jla Ij.ig’Wl La£ .i^Wla Ij.^'W 1 ^jaa ... ^jjai^Jlj jjjjAuj (jjlj ^ixdllj La ILla ^Ajjc- (Jja ^J1 

La ^luil djj^aVl (^Ac. ^jJaaj Vj ^.Li^Vl R UxiL^J V 6j2kjja (JA^I ^-ajoijj Ail A 'R ij.W 11 ajAdAl ^-Axd ... (Jla ^aJ !>ljjAa jjLiijoi 

lli|; A-allc. ^Aj ^A*J La (J^jj Ux-ojuj 

‘%RtRf ?RR RRRr RWR, WfR ppp^RR Rt'sfR ^RR RIR RrR I ii]WR^R ^<P'<j'R 'tR R^5 WPTCRR, RR 
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%IR 'S ^RfRC^ RvJ RRfRfR^RR Is-CRR I %fR RRCRR, WfRfR CR>R Wf^ RftfRlR 2ff% fRR^? f^fR RCRR: CR>R? 'SIR f% 
sms.? CRtR# RCR: Wfft %<F Rt RRtfa «CRf| vsf ^RRfR 5 'S RfRR^jt I %fR RCRR: “Witt WfRtRR fR^'tCRR ^RR tR^R 
R# I WfRfRR IWfCR Rf Rf ’fit CR fRRCR Rl^ptRR (it) ^5St^ 'S iR^RCRMT RtftCRR RM RwlWW RlfcRR CRW R^a 
Rlfc RftfR'SCRlR ^RR ft»R R# I 'S Rf RT Rf?; CR fRRCR Rf^ftfRCRR R'S’CRTR ^RR fR5R R# I %RR RRJ 

cRcr 5 rir R'c $t^f 'Sf^R R>fR ^Rs RfR R'a ?,b^f rtr cr^, w rsIgrr w c@c® r«r rRcrT ^rtr faCR 5 Rfi; Rf I WfR RRR 
RrrIE $RRftN RfRtf, Rftt, ^RR tlfH ... ^TfRttcRR RtfCR wfCR ^Rr ^Rt cw ^srf^R <KRCfeR wife's w 
$®tR) 4>R R# r 4 R*Tf 'SCR Rtsft %RRRR JR RRR RtC<H I ... 4RRR RCRR: WtRRT ^fCRR 5 'SfsjTT R^ Rt RtRtR R^RT sfR, 
^RR vafCva %s R^, R>RCRt RRR R>RT sfR ^RR Wf*ttR# ^ I WtRRt #ftaCRR %TtR Rt Rf 4R?. ^faCRR fRRfRS R# R I 
RT SfR \aT CRCR fRt 4R?. Rt Rf WffR vst fRfR WfCRR ^RR C^C? f^ I %RR RC^sf fRRftC'c WlRtCRR 

r# r 

4 CRCR WlRRf WfRCa RtfR (R, ^fCRR RRR Rt'PRf ^RtR RTsftR RtC^ (RCR, ^RtR Wf<[ Rt%FlR RtCR 4RR RR R>RT 
RRa (R f%fR vStR tR# CRsRlR 'S ^Rf RCR fRRR RM RRJC^R | WfRlR RRR f^fR 'SM R>RT SRC^R ^sRR %T £f% 
RlRRT CRlRR <t>R(RH l tRR RtftR fRRR^ ^CRC^R I 

(R) %fR ^tR ^StR fR#R R^RRI WfRR;-^l%RR ^RlR ^RtR^Rt ^RR RltfR WtR-RRstR C«R^ CR, 

%fR Wf^ R^%FlR 2 fR?Rt <M(RH ^R” twff R^ #fR oRRRR RRC^R I ^ fRRW 4 R# ^ 1 % WlRRt ^RCR 
RSCRt^ I 'RRT R^'Mi ^RR RltfR RIRR: WtfR ?RtRl?Rf ^RR RlftR WlR-RRslR^ 


a_j Lilia ollu^Ilujli <iii^. 
• *• 



“WlRRt WfltRCRJ tRRj RRR Rt, W^ RRR WlRRt WfR^ ^t%PtR RC^R fRRR CRf% Rt WlRftRR RR;R, ^sRR 
'RlRRT CR RsRt R^ RR^s'SRt 2fRtR R# l”^ 

(R) ^RR RltfR fRUSTS ^RlR Rf%FtR t%RW ^[RRlft Rt W %RR I WtRRlR ^RR R^tRtR WfR-^tf 

(ib-'S-^^ifl;) RCRR: 

^> a ' Jj OJ^R ^ J OJ^J j' ^} XJ - ;^ Wj OJ^ ls^ O^' cR dh 1 ' 

.cillLa (Jj 3 ^i*j ^xi Jla 4 _a.ji. 2 k ^j) Jji ( 3 ^|j^ I^A Cilia V) V S-^J (J^j cJ^ ^- 2 kj 

tRt^Rt RCRR: (tWRR SffRRf RftR Wf^WR) ^RR 'SRtRR (l^R tR) RlfRR ^RR WfRtR (lR5i> fR) CRCR R=fRt 


RRRC5R CR, RfR CRRCRt RfRRlR 'a|fo'»H<p RRR RR Rt ^[Rf^s RtCR, «fRRt ^5tR Rf RtCR i£|R?, CR R%Tf ^[Rj 

CRRCRf ^JRRCR RffR^ RRfR RRR ^R5. CR ^ofR fRRtR R°RfRR RCR W CR fRRtR ^RR RCR I WfR ?RR 'SRtRfCRR fRUSfR R^s 
RCRf, ^ fRRtR^RR RCR Rf, ^5f fRRtR RCR Rf I ^oRR Wfft ^RfR^Rt ^RR RltfRCR 5 RRRtR, RtfRCRRf 4 R^o f% 

Rt%lRRRC^RfCRtRCR?%fRRRCRR: %t l” 1 " 5 

iif R^RJ CRCR5 RRff RfR CR, ?RR RltfR ^RfR WfR^ RftfRRR ftR^R R^RCR 5 fRC*lR«3 RCR fRCRlW ^C«R, CR RRRCR 
CRRCRt fRRCR ?RfR Wf^^ftfRRR RtRRfR WfRC^o ^tfCRi 2fff( R^Rt RC^®t I 

(R) 8<-(?R R^CR^R etfRRi ^tf^rR 'S R^tR ^Rl^R ^RR Wftf Rl^Rltf ('5(M-8'S^fR) RRCR ^CRR, ^RR 
RltfR RCRR: 


(jjjUll ciiSjd Ica AijW ^1 <ia <iillj i^l^a c^cic. i^l^ill 

“'RfRfR RC^ fWfoR^ RCRt RlRRtR fwf^s ^RS, RCRt Wf^ RftfRRR | Wfft RfRRCRRCR 5 >if iRRitC'aiR 

^RCRt CRCRft l” 1,8 

(if ^1% CRW'S WfRf RfR CR, tRR RtftR RtRt#t ^[^R%r fRSRf tWR RCR RRl R^RC^R I 

O) 8< -“f^CR^R gftRRf R[5tfWR 'sptRtR ^RRR ^Rl^R WfRtt (^5^8 t|) 'S Q-R '“'f^CR^R £ffRRf R[5tfWR ^RR Wf^R 
RfRR ('3'bb--8'kO fR) ^tfCRR RRCR 'S^^s RRRC^R: 


^)JX x^'l ^-oL^kl! L_ijaJjJ ^jl C* \X AkX) CBj ‘ ^ J^kJ JIS 

‘%TRtRt tRR RftfR RCRR, WtfR Wf^t^RTRPR iRR^ CRCR5 “WffR Rf%” 'SCRft l” H<f 

“WffR Rf%” RfRftt tWCRR RRM CRlPlR» RtC^ ?RtR ^KfR ^RRR RfRfR lt ff^Rft‘ (lOl-lb-Js f|) ^RfR 
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Xrtr RRRRtRR (rtr.) afik RtR-R<ps$=i RtRsata i 

WR rRRR, WR 'S ^t|R Rc^tR twtf V|v©lvjvs RRRR I >5 RWflfre GfRTR R^CR CR, XRR RlftR 

^fRt#t fA <«rr £ff% wR§'s i£i Rrgr Rcrr^ %rr i 

0 ) %R ^rir *tt\ 3T%FtR RAratRRstR ^j Rcrc&h i 4 ta %R R1 %r rrgr faf%R RfRstRt rjr3)r 

<KR«1 I kaRl 'Q $RR RtRR XlGRR Wl 'S^j's <KRG^«1: 

4qji*s _jjl Laij t<iijji2k t_i-vl Lla ^jtaLoJl Lai :Jla3 ?... ^^taLLlI ji a qj w _A tdJi ^i-A L»jI : ^jj ^j*>il (Jj 3 


.? <? Vsa_l -Lll-lS. , C ll / uul ,‘l£] q 


‘AaR 'sr)5l«SC<P RRt ^R: WfRRtR Rr> 5 CR> Rla^a? WR ^1*i)aH, Rt lt flR“51...? RR RORR: RRfila Rail ^G«lt, 
Xta 3 )%r wfR r^r R>fa Rt i ka k<r 3t%Fia Rrr ^cRt, Xta csiw CRR^ana rrr 3t%R akT <t>cacteH i wr 
f^Rita# flcaa Rt i t%R wRam flcaa 1law aRRta rgr ^a ^t%a aeRt rr 
^rpr Xrr Rt#R rrg&h ca, RR tara RtfaRtia ^Xr rr^ a^caa Rt, aa^ ^t%7fa c^ca Xta era tala wr 
aRtaa 's kaa^sa ^rcrtrj i ^aRa's <=ig^h ca, Xta atfAr acat rr i ^ a^R!e<t> tata it nR s fk 

^kaeatRpat's tata wr aRtaaa staRcatRM at Raa®ta r#r Rcaea crr aat rr i faRtaRft at%ta, aaft 
aRpata taR ataa, tala aitaa a^tca "Rrr ^aRRtaa a^aj wr at%Ft a^^tca Xaja 

<i^g<iw ^r< wt^ 4 <i^c<ij« ^ ^r 2f%rsrPr ^r i «f<t^ twtf Iks wls ^tRpfw? ^Rlrr 

^f%5T ^5l1% c#f wt rRR R%tr ? #Rt c t <ir %r i ^ RtfkRa ^IIg^ ^riR 

tRR HlRfR era R'MGRt’U i 

(X) ^RR WfR (vS'Jjfl- R) 'G ^rfR RtRRtR (8^0 R) tRR RtR ^RR Wtft rR?R R) C^ 


<^C<1C^: 


V JIS <iu^ ^1 Jc. OJ C 5 : r^J 

“WfR tRRtRt tRR Rlftra 5 WR^t%F(R Rra feslRt aRRtR, RR RRGRR, ^R Xr ^RRr Rr*t Rt i”‘' H 
hRr riRr-^Ir whriR rgrr, ^ a5Rt eras <pm rir cr, ^rr RtfR wr ^RRra R^r ’t'fJ <mgsh 
’ ffto "RR-R WRR Rt^RtR tRR XRRRRf ^SflRft (i'Sb-'to R) RGRR: 


Iaj (JiHujj ^jl Aj^qJj dnwll ^-Lgjoj ^3 Aa^. 1 ^jl ^Ic. ... ^jjl Qj^j ^33 l"U j.nl ^A‘'nW L-n^*i ^'j 


A jqW ^1 djj^UI ^jlu <] ^ajl 

“(^R XlR ^fftR RrR Rt) ^ RkR ^Rg^tGR ^kpof ^ I ^s RtGR CR, ?RR RtfR WfRG^R CR, ^RR 

Wfft RRRR ^f%R f*WR ^tGR^ ^SfR’ff, RResR WR Rt%FtR rRs ^t%R ^RRftR Rt W WfRT ^RGRTR fRRGR RT® 
^'SRt ^tR 'SfRT R^R l”^ 

W<R Rr^ W5jfRR5 R3WfR RRRGR tRlR WR ^t%FtR rRs RRr ^RRRRR^fGR R^ | <j5fSsR ^RR RtffeRR RtTs 
tRR Wfft RfRRGRR 'StRJ XfR ^t%R Rt RRGR'S ^RGR I ^RT CR, ^RtR WR ^t%F(R 'SRffkt DRCRR R°Rlf ^Rs XfR twRf 
WlRtR 'S XRRtR 4C^R ^tCRR R°RjlR RCR5 rf^j RS^r CRRt RtR CR, XfR Rf^fe ^f%R XfR STSfCRR 'SRtfXRCRR ^RRlR R^R 
%TRt I 

(X) XRR RlflGRR RtfWRR fRWlR sfG^R RktR^ft ^ ^ RtW ^RR X^R XRR RRiRR XRR R[^RR RCRR: 

J 1 LSJ^ i>* J_A C5R=^ V (jAj "S? L>“^ V Jji u^ J_A Lw C5^H 


LidalS (jl s-Ljaal! ^ic- AjjjJa l_j^31j a^jj ^aJj JaI ^j-q IjJlic. 

“WttR XRt^Rt ^RR RlftRCRJ RRC^o «??#, WR ^t%FtR fRRCR CRRCRf WtRf% (?R I t%fR IRRJT RRC'oR Rt I ... WfR 
^Rt^RtCR^ ^tRJ 4<FRtR RRtTo WR ^RRt WlRtCRR tRR^ RWRRtRR, %R^ RRllR R^Rt ^ R I (^RtCR^R 

^rRRf R^RR) tRR ^RltRf (iR)C^ R) #fCR5 RrIRR^ RR akR RfRT R^RC^s Gf^lR R^CRR; ^t RUf'S RR RslRCRRI Rr af^R 
<PRG^> rR<p(r <kr«i i” vo 

>it RJRtSGRt'S RKPs ^RCRR ^r;«R, W kRR 5 Rf%kl# I RRRR X^RRR WfCRR CR, ^RR Rt%CRR RfR»tRtR 
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‘Rt*tf% tFt” «t< RR IwR ft Rk®'s R'oFwtFj i v:> 

(Ft) ?FF Wtkk FRF ('S'ijbr-8'35'S R) R(F Wi l ?FF kfik«lF kta 'FtkFR ?FF WfkFF ?FF ^FFtffa kt'SF'tft 
(kHxb R) CFtF> t&^jxo <KFF: 

q\ <JI l* n^J A-lxJli I^A AjbuJa l«l^.l C' \X A xx\ Lq <aJ (JUa A 3}W <jC- £-Ojo)I Ijlj (JJX-Q (Jlxjj 

** «• ** *• 1 J* 

<JJUa)J 6J-AUJ c‘ ).Wj 

‘Rifif ^fRRuo %%r ^ff FtfktFJ wr kRRt k°Ft¥ etk ffr kF, wrfsr «F%rtF, RR FtFF: RR 
R^FtFtFi-Rks i cfR %<f Tj^f <c=ic^ FtF wtfsr «R R i 4 ost ®Ft kNtfw, RR wRkRtFktF; kRR F<Rt 
ffius fFtkF 4F?. oRtFtF FR/stF i wtF ®Ft uot ®fR i” w 

4FttF *R ^ FR/si ^FF FlfR Rft<F R^FtFtFj <ww I RR WttFf FtFt&H tF, Rft<F k^r FtFt^ 4FF 
4F*SrFtF^ RR wfw Ft I $FFt «FtF FWF %R ektF %JfR cFk I 

(*ea) ?km twit (fs^R), ?kk Ftktft (ksv R), ^ff kwtF #i#i (w R) sj^r RetiFfai 5ff FtfttFF 

kta ^FF FtF WfF-^rR#t CFt<F ^\s FRFF, WtR ^FF FlftFtF* FFUs ®tfR: 

.Jaiaj V Loj i“t.W i V^ 4<lai^j Loj VI C’n.wllj i. :, „i,W 1 V (jlS tC'nw'l Aij Ai-ii^. jj! 

‘RR kf%Ft kt%F RRtFtFT-fFks RtFF 1 tF rRf Rt<t k*R cf rRf u®t (FntFt rRf RR ffusf Ft 1 Ft RtF 
k*R FF 'St RR F'FOOF Ft 1 ” 

aiktk Rkt ^ff FtlkFF rfj ^tiRr ' 55 KP 1 wprkt wmK (^ R) c«R^ %R ^ft, 

^<5»i 'Rlfk ac c 1 r i: 

cluAaJl ^ <£ 4 qjW jjI <jl£ 

“Wk ^f%m R'MWt’U %?FT l” v * 

wrsrat CF^ (Ff, 'Ftfk <K«CfeM CF, C^tCFt ^f%Ff^ 

^T FI=TF R I wfwfv*f WCFJ kR^s R\»<ic<lfFj <50=10^ I ^^^RFTf Ft kR^ Rgjf ^T <50=10^ I Ft^F® ^ ' t jF°T^T twft 
fFW F3WtF 'SFtT k%F F c RtF 'SF 5 ^ F^ CF'SFTtF FFF V* I « RR lt ftR 5 ftF CRFT ^|R<F ^'RFTf’tT FTFT ^FF 

FtfR FMC&H I 

ii. -STf^Rt: ^rt^t ^IT^K (i'toi-^xosi^) 

f#IT lt FoCF 5 F WfF^-^t%FF 'SFtJ R^FT^f ^TlF ^FFP FtRR (FT5.) I WTfR 'S ^FF Wt^T FtFF kRFtF FFW 
<PCFC^F, ^F^T FtRR FtFF: 

V Aij jAj (jjC> (jj ~NJ (jj '^A C ’J LJi ^.. U ^J ±i) Ctf cl^b ^ c ’ c5jj ^ ^ ^ 

“Wk ^t%Ff CFSF k^P^F Ft'sft, WfklR k<TTFtF5, ^NtF ^FF F%, ^*fkF, 'sft ?Fk^ WffFt^, 'FtFFtF 
tF^F Wt^im, WIW ^FF ^f%F RW FRFt^F I RR R^FCFfFj, kfF fFFtF CFFtFt WfkR CF^ l’ ,br8 

xakttF tFkk FtRR Rust wk ^RRfuf R^FtFtFT FtF ^tFk f^fi ^fist's ^ft ^f^R ^f 5 ^^ 

FR^F I RR FttFF FtF RtF - ^ FR^F atFt FFR=k RiR R®fft k^tF^F 2fRfWF 'S WfFk-^tRtFF tktsf 

1%FF I kklft, kk^TF 'S ^fFTlFT k^F ^tCFF kt%F k^F FR^F I 4Ft FFR?k ^ktF ^k ^Rt CkUF kt%F 
fktFt^F i ^f ^r«f RiR k^stF^F k^lRt^FF Ikk wk ^RRpttFJ R'oFwtkj k^Rk fuf FFj f^fusf i wiffi CFtkR 
CF, ^FF FtfR'S x£| RffRf 2f% ^fRs F?tF FtFt^F: “Wk^t%Pt CFt<F ^TtFFS CFF^FFF FtFk kt%F f*W FR^F l” 

xafFJ F<RtF ^kkk kRRt ?kk Wk ^t%PtCF5 kFF FtF Rtkk F^CFC^F I klR FtkktR tFkk FtR% C^tF 
WtklR CktF 5 FR^t^F: 

1^j 9 Ua^.1 • • • JlSj 1^. A k ^ L ^ Aiii^. ^jl ^jC- aljl ^ T* ^ AlilU*) 

WtR WktF Rsf ^FkF FlRRw W Ft ‘fFFItFktt’ Wk ^Rkt f^rR Rt^W F# I ^oFF RR %FS -«k 
kFF FtF RtFk FR3F ^F?. FtFF: RR (?oR kf%F F<Rt ^tFt^F tFQtFtUo x§F FR^F | ,,brff 
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txm ^Rt^Rt^Pt (RtR.) Rfi^® Wl=r-f?P<PS^=1 WtRRtR 

^»r r^cr/r w ^ i wtRRt wtfR Rt CRTs# %! r#ir r^rj i w RPsps “f^Rmft” wt iTR 
£f% T^iRtRR RrR*R oRf^R rRrR I 

ii. o. ^rt^f ^rr (i^8-^8i f^) 

^RtR Rt3RR (RIO'S iRRmff’ ^3RlR RRRtiR OftR Rl<[ ^t%FfR ^RtR fR’fRt %RR l %t <$R RtRR: RMR fR'STtR 5 
sfff rrjtrr, ^^ttRfermflRt rcrcsh 4r$ir^rr^r Rt%RRft rcrgsh RtRt^ t%rrR fte-RfN 5 ^rrR t, CRRttRRfR 
(,<p\S ^|r ^"Iw £f?f Ws RR '5tRR 5 ttR 5 £tUf ffi? f^fRRtRR: 

A qjK ^^j! i** n.W .. .4 qjW ^1 ^\j qa ^ik *.“ n.wll L_sujuJa]l c_jLau«a! (JLuu Vj i**nwll (JLoij 


L t)» k^i A_jl ) o L Q \X kSl 
*• **>/-/ ** 

“^tfWiW eftt RRtR, fw f^RlRRfltRRtR 5 (Rs^SJRRtR 5 ) 3f| RRtR Rf; Wf<[ ^f%FR f%RttRR CRR RftR 5 
R%R^SR .... Wf<rR%FtR Rf%R RftR 5 4R?.RStR RlR (fwft Rvs)-^ f 1 * 

OtlR WtW ’RRJR RtRR: 


.Lilij t^xaLiall ^Lsk, LjjjxLj L-jl^x^S 


“RtRRt W-Rff Rf f%RtRRflWRCR> (Rs^SJRRtR 5 ) R%*tW RR^R RR° RStRt'S RRnRRIR orf%*ttR RRftvsR | 
RRRR RtfR# RRtRR RRt^ RRRR, ^RR %fR RRtRR RtiRJ CRfRRR ?tWR l” b ' C ' 

R<flR ^t%R S f^RtSR W 'cRfR#® CR R^of %t ?RR RRRR SpatfRs %R | ?RR RTMIr RttiR RW® 
S f*M fiRCRR RR %f 4 1%f%tR fRt^R ij#fs RR I ^Rj CR, ^RR *itfR#S RRR RtR %RCR ^rfWRR fRRTRspSrR 
RfRt^R I ^RR RlftfRR Rf^CRtR RRRt CRiRf^ I <[R(ff 'S RRfRR RfR £RR %RM RRRR ^ I fRR^ft RT^oR 
RRRCR ^f%R fRRCR RR RC’Wf^s RR R^vsR fRRR RJ^ rs^R 1%fR ?RR RRRRR RRR: 

A_Jj c_lA^! L3 .^\c.li j*\x^a ^k, ^jl£ Ijjli lie ^lc.1 


‘RtR R%RR fRRfR RtRRRt-'^RfRRRR RRtRR-R^RiRR CKR RfR^ Rfe I RfR CRlRft RtR Rf%R RR 5 
W RRRR WRR, CRR RtfR Rf £RR R^s RtfR f* 

^RRRT RRJ RtRR# fRRR R^%f I ^RR WRRR ^RR RRtRR ^RR fRRR RWRtRR R^ffR# WW, R#R 
RtRR, R’vstfRR 'S 'QRlfRRSR 2fRR RWRRM fRRRRf% RRRR ^RR Rtff ^RfR %RR RfRRf RfRf#t R 5 ^ I ^R 
^Rf^f%^ 4RS. RRRR ^oRt tWf RfRt R'^tfRR ?RR WRRW fRRR^RR fRRpoR R>CRR | ^5RR#R RRBR 
R^tfR#RR Wit fwff fRRR ^RR RtR; Rf%PR RRRRR <PRC^R ^RS. RT#TR COIR'S %fR RfRR ^ %RR RM 
SR^-R CRgt 4RCvsR | RSRSf^ IrR RtWR RtR RRfsR^ttR RKt#f R^RR, RtRtff f^R^ 'S ^RR Rt^^t%FR 2f% 
fRRl% <8 (RR» RRR?; Rt^tfRR I 


ii. 8. ^RTR^trtt (ii*>8-^<2-vb1^) 

^RR <[Rltf RRfRR ^RRR RRR5R G# R^tR 8 R^R. | RfR R;Rtft ^PSt'S ^f%R R'fRlRRtf Rtft 8 
R#*rRRtRR fiRRRtRWf, RRWf RwlfR fRRCR %fR RtRR^'QRft RR RRRR ^tRR I RtffRCRR RRtMRRtR ?RR <|RlftR 
Tjf^ ^Rf*f§J e 1* s t»^tR: 

8 RR®: RfR\s|RlR fRRR^t I RRJtRT R^tf^tR RtRP “fRRltR#” Rt “WtfRRt^” RIRR^R, %fR ^tR fRRGR RRR^R: 
“^RtR fRRCR RtRf% Rtt^”, “RtRf%RR”, “RfR^J^”, vsfcp R^ff^tRRR RfRWfR RRRt^R”, ‘^sfR fRRTR ^tRT %R 
CRtRR^R”, “RR fR#tRt^R” tWtfR I 

HftTps: RRtMRRtR fRRRof I RRJtRT R^ff^tR RttRRtR 5 RW3 RRR Rt fRRJtR# RtR RR <KRtteR, ^oflRR 
RWW %fR RW R^T Rt (RRtRt RRR 5RR?RtRT RtR RRj RtRt^R I 

4 fRRR RRtfRtSR tRtR ^ttR Rt%FtR C^tH fRRRSt RTRtP® RtCRR fR I f%fR WtR-R%’ Rt^ ^tR ^®tR 

RRt^R ^RR RNTR (RRbr f^)-^R RtH ^RR RtR Rf%*PtR RR 5 ^ 'RtRR 5 R^RT '3^'s <PC<1^R ^ RR 5 ^ R^RT 01^: 


ojjc. ojjc. ^^LujVI (j^iVn Ah JLa^JI Jli3 jUxil! -^ c ’ l *—^ (3^ (\}* Uu^2k. 


AjLQ ^aLxLl 1 l-Q 

“'RtRttRRtR 5 RWl^R ^RR RKfR RtRfR, WlRttRRtR 5 ^RRfR 5 ^RRt%R ^RR R^RtR ^FtRlft RtRR, WtfR 
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^rMir RtofR rrc^ %tir, ^ror^ ^rurr ^§j ' 3 T°^t p f i orr Mr rcrr= orH-^rsR; f%R, cr Mhirco 
wws, 4R# 4 R#rrr Rf*t % !! Mrtwrrcrtor era orfM or«\» wr co§WRtsM rrr fR i”* 0 

4 OlfMtR RcfRl^tfr RWlM Mr MRtR ^tCOR 4R? RrPCoR fMc^ WsM rMr 1%RR I MRPttRRCRs 
Mr RRwrft, ^otMt, v^fsrtir, ^r?, ^t%r fRCRtff Rrir Rft Rrtppr rr’ rcr srr rrcor i ^wrt wM-wffratfo's 
Mr RCRRt RRCoR Rt I fMtlR-R ftCRRCO Rt RtRl^CRRCR 5 HO IMrRR RCRT RW fRft ffRRR RCR MM RRR 4R# 
^f%R Mr RMf RRRR I RfMMRR 4RRO CR RsR'^R WH I OCR ofCRR> R[5TfMr OR Sffo JRTRRO <C«1C!s>R 


CR, Mr RRt^l^O ^ OCRC^R I 0 [RJ 'RGRCO HORC^I OR WtfMtfo I Mr >Mc<P RRKrRH RORR: 

L_ji£ l^iS 4qjW ^S lJj ^ ClilAfL^j A-LoJI Ajjiij ^ 1 " n.Vvll ^jl£ 


“Mr ^^RfOCR^ RfMrtft RRR ^StRT WtR ^t%R Mr RRCOR 4R?, Wf<r 3t%FtR RpHR RRfMt Mr RRCOR Rt RRt 

fsTRlt r M 


R^ltCRR 4 R®fRt ROT PR Mf Wf<T ^f%FR RRROT SfRffi POf Rt, RfRRlR RT'sftR ipROf SfRtR POT I 
WtRtCRRC<F RRCO pot, RRMJR Rtoft 4 ORt RCR RtCR fRSt PflPRR I RPR CRRCRt RtRPR MSO’ RRt 3TfteR 
RftRRf MtR I CRRCRt RTfoR RRRR Rt RCOR RfRRMM RRtCRRRt RRt RR I f%¥ CRRCRt W(Rr COf *fCRR ORT 4 R*StR 
RtRRH Rtft RptRrsRRi'S ‘MSO” RRt Rt 40fCR TJtRt'8 'alfoCRtf RRt Mf RR I OCR Rtps 4 OtfMt ROT RR RR?, R^M 

Mr Prtchr rtrtcrt 1 wirr wiricrrgo o *jMot wiIrrchrco r^rt rrr ^r? Mrr ^trt Rrwfo rrr rrr i 

“WtO-RtftR oTH-RRftR” ^rm Mtft ^TR: 


(jc.j 4j|j CjZ'J AjC. IjjIuj (jl£ ... A mW jj! Clulj ^ (jLwU 

“RRtR Mr RtfRO Wf^r ^t%Ft fft ... tofR V[RRrRt %1R; OtRt (^OjfwM) OR ^R -spa CRW ^R° #R 
MlRCStR%RW¥t r^ 

orm rrRt IMjcrr onMRRt foR rirr= 


£,j£jj A mW ^jI A_p.U-aj ... lJlujjJ jj! ^ L_JjitJ 

“MrtfR Mr MriDr r 5 # ort^tM^ 5 ... or Rt^t wr ri51rpk<^ R^tfMr^ RfRort’t rrrt^r i” 550 

4RRR RRRR# fRRR RRfRTRRtRtRT: 

(i) MtR R W^R CR, WR ^|%n CRW %R W^R I MtR <[RtftR RIroRR “%R RtOT”-R ^ 

^(f^rRR ^r|R ^f%ptR5 RtROTt’t OCRC^R ^R? ORt RRTR# RRRRR R<^T ’RT OCRteR I 

(^,) MtR <[RtfR RORT C«RR Mt 'RtR Mir -^RMr ^RRtR 0[RRTR CR, %R '^RfwRt 1%RR, CR OtRCH 
■sptfMm MR5, RR Irr# RO 4R?, *OR rWs ^f%R’ ’tfROTTR OCRCteR I R^Rt ^ORt MSt ofRT CRRCRt ojRRtesR 
R5R| fofR Mf[R RRRR fR | 

ort^ ^t%pt ^RfltRt fMtR fMt of WlRRf RCR ortMRRt ORR, M*tt WffR I w '5R%RT ^ORR R5 RcR CRRCRT 'S^tfMr 
^t RfROTt^ ^R Rt I fRltRRR RtRTCR RT%RO Wof 'Q Rf^fo ^f%RR fR^Ot RRtH RRt '5 ^tCRR SRCRNTOR 
I Mir Mt^ ^tR R% ojcrrs ^R%rr, RSRtfet, RltR# O orjRj tMoR ■s^tfMRR ^f%R R?R5RR OCRC^R I 
4RTCR Mir ort^ ^f%FR ^tCRR 'Q RRRlRlRO w OCRO'StR SffMt '5Rfert 'spJ^rCRR RtR RRf| RttRR Rf^fo ^f%R 
Mt^, ^rtM's oRjtRj ^ifMr ^RR ocrc^r i 

(i) rrrr otfRft orr Mr ^tttR wRr-ortRtft (tso f^) 1 

(^) ^FtR OtfR-OtfRft RtRR Mr OTt^lR, R^tft (ioo f^) 

(o) ^rRr otfR-otfRftt olMr Mr r,rRir orfrf-wRt# (i^of?) 

(8) ^RRR otfRft ortRR Mr RRRt WtRt# (i??b- f|) 

( 8 ) <jrrr otfRft RtfM Mr rmrr M^ wrt wtR-Rn’Rn’ (io^ f|) 1 

(G-) ^iRRlCRR OtfR-OtfRft RtfRR MR OTRtRR OTt^-^RFOtR (iO^f^) 

('b) ^rrr otffft Mrr Mr <prM orH-wRff (ios- f^) 1 

(h) <pfr otfR-oTfRft Mr Mr fp Mr wt^iR (is-o f^) 

4IRR RRRRt '5R%Rt fMtR, CR 5 ^ 'pfetfCRR CROf %RR, Ot^R RROtflR CRtCRt CRRCRt ^tfM RfROTfR OCRC^R I 
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tm min^m (m.) 1% rhu i 

tm 1 %), tin '^#R 'Q mitlJ m% HH #fs 1 % 4H HH Is *ts*ts *%tlt l#%<t 1 %T 1 % 

ftciciml H<tc!R I s58 

tm %% H3%1 HlR, tlf% tH IfWtCH H#|s H% 'S mJtlJ ar^ HTH HR WM 1 *ts*ts 

11% ifmi nt, itit iifirit ftcici stfm f%i 1 chit emit itl% rnmci voters “%$m” hrs mfm %c<t 


uplift, i#ri 'Q Mt^ ittfmr %rr RhciMj ir fif%s Hicti 1 tin 11 % «iw ^#i« ■ 51 %! ir ilfiw 
f%l I 


(o) tm <pr% hrj cir writ m ci, hr -551% ntp i%ir %Hti 1%fi ihs mcsi, 

mi 5 01^5 %vsjH hir mils mm icst 1 m iww cuat f% mi 

< 1 RCfeH I % Wf<[ 1 %H CH 5 vst n IR f% <HR 1 : %<F %H 1 H 1 R 1 I ntHt CHlft Cl, 'Sit, 

ti^r ■splits, tin 5 ? 5 ! tii t^nr, tmtit tm mti, mti tm ntfm, tmtir tm it% m-Hsti, tm 
mft, nti 1% 'ptft, ill wfm-st%H iifm tin Y%otci %$ irri 1 rnif% tm pltfti 
^isti tm 1% s till it%t Hr f1^ ir ^Rl 1 tii 1% idem ci, %fi 4 hrrs nti 

1 %FTR IR «S «ffl fl I HtR Cl %1 iflHtl HI? WtHf ClRft Cl, s% HsCH R© R© 'tfR 1 H 
1 RR 1 I % tin 11 % pci R^t HR iRsf^ 1 R 1 fl I 

HlR imt iHs llfl Cl, sstl HaCH % l%Ff flRfft’ Cl IHltl lit WtHt icift. Cl sntlltl 
nusi m fmiH ftem tm 11% m ^sti inti tm mm, ci imm iHfis hi tm ntp i%Fti ifs 
tm inft nw® fmti itiit ciw hcsi 1 % ihij % leu n 1% 1 %% s nt%t Wt cicic^ 1 %ci^ 
wtip%5 %ci tm 11% isit citc&s f^ h 1 nti it%Ftc^ ment hr i%nr ifiwti wt fi 1 ^1% 

«1 stfHi HTRRtW m%S %I5 “lflvs;va=” 1CH fl I Hfl Wtm % % S % 1% (il) HtCH film® 

tmnt!i%Fi s tm 11% null ippr hr, %h ^mt% mt hr, %h tep %tcn m cic^ icim 


^ifti mi hr i 

stfm c% ntfii nt# tn nti 5 nH-%^r wtn-%kH fi% ifimt ntemit mn tm 11% 

IjjS-uj" cIjjIj ^jj a qjW Jji V] t<_ia lAjlla ^ cjIxj V5 


A^j 4_n'1 ^ 1 (J^b (j-oj tc”n.w'l (JaI ^jc. o-^3 (jc-j (jc-j 

•• 

: lHr“ t> _ “V^ii 


jl Lolc. (J-lx-G (jjj cA qjW ^jljbc* CiiiLkl J13 c"n.w'l (JaI ^j! ^Ic- ^bAiujVI aJV-^ I 

. 4jUi ^AjL5 j^j t<jc. l tAjjA^k, c > iujjj j^aj l>° *^ c * 

f f f s s 

J-a!j J-^ (jb-kill c > \ \ xij 4-*-ib-b! L^_i3 ^_3j Cj^bc. ^jl 

.<Jj (Jj ^j^aj V JjjbVI (j -0 ub bic. tojiiiil cida^JI 

•a t c 

4_ia b-o ^aJ t<jbj Jjbl iJUlLujI 4_j (Jxj-AI jJ ^bxlj tc**nwll (j£> <lall <li_A 4 qjW jj|j 


QjJ A_a3 Aijj x^"tl ^-Aj tbjjSii ^bxU • (3 jb“tll t^a-xj idjA^j (Jl 5L) ^ ciLSi ^--Qj 


6 jAjj 6 j^,JiLq 6 Alilljlc-J AJlob duij (j-Q (Jl L-jlj x.^11 ... \ 188/1 ^^baJl ^bll A-ixilLil! Cjliba - - - b^b-J 


••• J] ^ _icq]j -J o^c. j! ^_iaaq c > tx.^>x‘'i qa <» > iujj <3b bj^a c^IUa dijbj 

“(<ic ijm> *%t m cic^ %i icicm-4 ifimtl^ mt uch c^ci imti hic^i mm ijim 
ntif%H h i si ntif%H tm 1 % ntp %tm im tH ntf%-H fmn 11 % ihj: %t % emp,.... 
%i icic^i f nitci iitft i%riicii ivs hic^i i ifi (% ficn it mR%i c«tw m tmten 
mi Rc<tit hh hi %fi fifw hh ci, n ^10 i nwi i mci n mt1f> 

2tms: mf%HH Is 41R HR Cllt Itl Cl, % f%3J %H Wt 1C1R I %<F RslCltlJ 
1RR1, Cl^ %151H 1RR1 I HI m% Cl, Itlt ^ 1RR1 %T % 1%H ^ IJtlTt HI 1H 
iri fi; Hmr Him %i khh f%mi? mrtij i$jRi htr mnt hiri, '8 c %h hiri h° vtti 
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kkRlk kfkj [raw i 

f^ftrrs: ktkt kkt&n %kk rak kstklfe's kfkkkk kra i kk km«r klk’ k 

k#Rk c t 'S ‘sart^’pr kRk’ kt IJ^Rkkra kk Ck Tpk fkkTklk kk»k 'S fk»% I kktkfk 4 kkk kkfCkjk 

^RkKkt w %nm kfR kk i 

wt\ ^f%Ft ^Rfckk era Rfr; Rkk ckfk kk©k ckekc&H i %R kR klk k[ekk ^)Rrkkk ks ^RRr Rek 

kI3 ktkekk kfkk %R fkke?, Ck ktkkRfkf WsR kG^lfRkM kt ^?7s WsR kkk ktkkk kt I kt k^S %R '5)% 3 T 

ksra. 'Q kRt i ra kkkkt efkk kek ck, Rik kRR ^f%T ckf*t kk i kk ktkk ktkkt kt kkR; w*lfc 1%R 

kl%R kRt 'S Rktktekk 9 fe / 3)Rekk tkkft RekRkt k^ktkk 'S Rtktktek kfkff kklRe<H kRkk I. (k^Rk 

ktR# k#R 's ^#Rt) ^pft R) ^m ‘ktktkttpt ^fiMlrui^ i/ivv kkk: "... mRk ^ kkt, 

kmtkiw's RvskektkikteiktRk w^,ktk^ktkifk^«Uf c#r,tk¥ f<r^k#R%k wrkkfeH, ktfkkiHk 
kkft ekk eiktRk ^k ck, ktkt Rtek ^r <c=ic^ ^kf klk^Rt kt kkktekk ktkk ^Rk kkefek, ktkk km 

TRkktk 1k?i kRs k kkk k3mj^kktkj kk kt l..” 1 * 

ii. s-. ^rkr -frknft ^rt^r R<rk k^nRk fR) 

mm kikra wt<r ^i%fi Rektff ksek «ttek i wr kkkfr kpkk ^tfwtekk w tktk kR ^Rktk 

Rra Rkk ktkkt eimm c 9 ^ ?ttc^ ^ km kw fern ■stmj 4c<tc^ i sfkmi ^om'Srom k^s 

1mmtft (^k) wk^f%pt kw rnim: 

djjl=JI ^ (^jaSb (joul jjl Cu^ (jj (jlaxi 

‘kk^ mtf^s Wk^f%Ff -^PT lt ff^*rtti^ r^ 

ffkr -sr;^ f^rm ^rk £kk c tT’ mkcsff^o ^rk mklfk ^ ^rk wk 

k%pm ^kkkfkrsm ’fw km kmk3 i ^rk mkifk mk»km kfcsr mkkwf wR?m ct, (kfk*^ m) mmso fkk j<m 
tm, mkt® , i%?m klk^k kkk kr, k^ ^=7 k?i 1 wm k^r %k kfk 5 ’ k k^r’ mkkk k^m kmc^r 1 ^kk 
k^fk wkk (mkt <m, ^ k%k t^rk kkf (kfkkk kr) kk kfk^t k&tteH, kw ^rk ^rtft, ^kk 

kmkk, tkk kkft krosr« kktk kkk k^kk kkm k^ kite Rck« fik'f kimckr 1 kc^tj tm, ^kk kkl ^rk 
kk k%pm kfk km at^r <tswc^ 1 wm tkk km k^ afc^ kf■kkm k^-k^R^ m^^ktem k 

kkmkt <p\toi<pTvto <p<i(.^'i kk £(kmi 1 ^ 


ii. 'b. ^klk ^mk f^kkk? k^Tkkf ^rmr-kprit (^^8 ik) 

fUm k^m k^kkr^^m k;k kkkk kk k%Ff’ fkmt^t ^mrnk kRmr kkwr kk kra kkw 1 kkmt 
(TtR ct, i£i kkk ckk k^m^ c k w ■srkktf kk%i £km kk kra kk kfwRk k#fkt kitkft krn^rn kk'm^f 
kksk 1 k«skifk ktkkk kkkft ckkfk kk kkmf*f sf^ifko ^ mtkkk 1 m sf^m kkk %m <^c<m kck 
(kk^ kk 1 kk w ^mkkk ^k? kkk (kk) ifkRtkkkk^l%kmfkkmkkk: 


LijJllI c**n.W ■‘dLo JUjLua-q uii^j <jIaj CliAa. t<jc.lix-a c**n.wll U^J 


^ic. o^Jakk L_llc. Lola aLu V c” n^s (j-o <ILq ^)JC. jl ojLlujj L_lla! (jj^ (jl Loj . lj.j-\2k ^jjj-uoC-j <jLq ^ Ua^l 


. jUiwVI a_j ^1 vwVl tiljj (jVujjl <j!j-k-a 

“%R 4 kkk kfk 5 k 5 -kltkk (klk %kk, kt%k kk^kktk %kk l kfk km fkktk kik %r k 1 fkfk Ckk 
ioo# kkkkA k%k kfk kckc^H 1 kRrkk ^m kRfe wm ckRmt k%k ck^ 1 k^fkk k;k i^o# k%k %R ^k 
kckc^k 1 k osfCk kk kkr Rckc^ kkk kok km% Rckc^n 1 k^Rm fk^r k^Rm era ^k kRm kdkkik 
klkek 1 %R k%k kRtk kfksj^ kk kkj ^k 1”^ 

^ekk ck, ^kt#k kkffekk ktek kftkft klR ^rm tkk Rktra w k#r "kkk Rk 1 kk^tkk kkjtkt# 
■^'Sktek ^Rkk k^imm's ckfk %r 1 wr t^R ?kk k%kk Rk>e^ wsm ckski^tek fkktktm <pc<ie^ 1RR ^m 
fkkk^ k 5 k® k^ Rmkkk kk?, “klWkitR” fifeik kkra k® k^WfR RR ^ktk k%F(k kk^ k<Rm 'Sfkl Rktkk 

kkke^k 1 %R Re®r Ck kkk ktffek Wffkkfk kkCteH, k k-^e^ kRkk k^Rf k^ c l kMkk I CkRkT ^tRk kkk kkJ 
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^RtR (RtR.) Rfift ^5fH-f<p<p*?Gi wtRSRtR 

^fftCRR fttR^’ Rt 4# R<ftf RRRR 4RS, RtfRRtftR RRtR CRtR5 ^Tf RlR CR, vst Wt#Tf Rt RtR^ft C^Srfevs, 

^cr cr ftfR^ RtftR rcr rri ^r m ftrcR sff m mftft Rftft ^rr ^rDr r^rj wlRRt CRtRft i RfttRfR, 

^rtr ^rr ftRtR (rkhr fto ^rrr rkr Rftift wkrr cr fttR r^rj, RRtMt&Rt Rt “wir< 

RtRfRRafiR R#R RTRft W ’jfft ^R Rt I ^RlR RKlft SflRt ^RR RrRICRR RfttRtfftR RfftRtR <KRte>R I 4R5ffCR ftfR 
RCRR: 

<b) t> ^ cSjA? ^ C5^ (C-3^) Wj iltf' 

‘%R ftRRlR RlR^ ftoRCRffiJERS ^jRR RtRR; 4RRft R£R ^R, fttR RM CRtR ft (RR RJ5^ ^t ftfR fRSSft <p(R 

Rt |” fes> 


5>5>. h . rrIr ^rr Rln) (d £ * £ *-'S't><?ft;) 

4 r[crr rri etftRi r[#*tr 'g Rtftft Rftft Irir wf<r w^rr ^rr w# (rk) i ^rtr wf<r Rf%m 

(Rt<MR 1RRtR ftfR RtfRR: 

* jm d d-^j ( L^jjbaj Ia Ajjb-ul ^_9 djbbjj L b^l—uaJj JaJ £• A-Sjjj La A-aIc-j tA_^Jb-a d_l_pL^.I A_1 A.qjW j_jIj 


dn.W AbLaJ^b (j_A ^_ 2 kjl A_Ll 1 djjA^JI ^jjq L^iJ *^J 4 lb.1^. _jdc. A_x_daJ V] Ajjjj La 

c c 

.dipaJI , J Ajja^-a 


, J A] 






* . , ^»* 


“Wf^ Rt%Ff ftf SfcRtRtRl Rt%R R<ftt RCRCteR I W fttR Rf*ft offwlsR Rt%R^ RfT, ftfft, RRR Rt RWf 
RvWtRR, RtftR RtCRR RlRRftR | ftfR Rlwf?^ RffNt I ^R ^f%RR RCRT ^f%R R'D^tCR 

Rf^s I R^RVS %fR RIrIw G ojRfRlW RR fv|R|CR RRTRf^ t^R 11 ^ Rvs ^f%R RcfRt RCRC^R I RRWflRt 4 ^fR^t; 
RRRR %fR R[5tfRR %RR Rt I WtR 3t%R R<RtR RtR i£| oR^t #R ^t%R fi^ c tRt ? tT RR l” 500 

Rt^R CRRl^R CR, ^CRR GfRG RtfRjR RCRT CRWlR RtRtR I 4RtCR ^Rj CR, ^RR ^t RtRlRR^tCR >[fRCRb'R RM 
RRj 4R?. RtR RCRR CR'SRt RR I tRW ^ ft ^RtCR ^RCRERtR RtCR RsRt RC=1CRR ? fifftRf CRtfR ^RtftR G WfRR-^ft 
fRI*iR53 of# ^RR Rl^R 5 WH- lt ff^R ^RtR ^RR Wtf? RtRRfft R^Rt^t 'S RtRRjft RWRRMR R^RJ^M RRfMERt RRW 


^R: 


Jli bA ... A^Jb-a Cjj^L^. 1 <1 A...AJjl 4 ^- a ^J AqjW ^_jI ^biVl b^ 2 kjj ^9 <115 La j! 

11 Aiatlla tbbalc- Lblc. bjlj LaLal (j^J ••• (J^l^*-^ 4 aJoC-V \ ^LaVl AbW ^j| Jali^Jl ^9 

^jc. ... ALW ^ ^ic. Jbc. Aiall ^pjbll I^jtibjoll (J^j t^ubll A_a9\ AqjW jj\ Ic^IjLiaII (J15 ^jUaluill L^b V c^jLoill 

^9 ojbs (jlj ^)^-ll A_i9 cJAj V (j! cilb^C. ^9 :^o/^ A_ixibill djlaba ^9 ^5 >ur 11 (Jlfl ... Aj ^jjjIj V I(J15 

Axj 9^11 ^ic- (J-aL^ l^-ba ^jb <1^)3 cilbA Cl±}l£ bj tA_r^jl_^ LS^ 0 tAjJj^ax^a ^Ic- Ajlc-Ua dttlc. ^j-a 

U^a (jjlj tdllLa ^3 6jJC«j L_iji ^jjlj cA qjW ^-jl ^ 31 ^aLl^l dAaoL ^15 .‘tVn^j Ajjd^ Ajui9b-a jl ^^-lAba L. u^x") ^j-a A_i9 

Ja9L^Jl A_A^kjjj ...Qj£JIa Aj 9 dilAj tQ^JfrUa A_i9 (j*^ 3 *^J ^Laj ^j-a La ij ... o^Jj ^Jb-a ^jj .t^a-b ^9 ^^jbdllj 4 i ^Jt9Lill ^9 
i^^l\ jA ILAj ... Aliajj Alill^C. dldl (Jj i AUll^C-j AjjIjj ^jxiaJ b AjIju ^j^Aj ^xlj AjjJa^a A-a^jJ L rR^' J> LW' 

A-a^j AbW ^1 ^abVl L_lAba ^9 ^j*JaJ (J£ LS^" lI^LuiaII djJ^L^Vl C—flVb ^jIaa ^^Wll i^_iA^a11j 


.c-LnjVl V] Ua^Jl qC. ^j-aauV ij aAj 15 ^jl£ 1 Ag a ^aj^A A ajLj.) A_iC.jjJa^A .tYuRj V C^" 

“tRR Wtf? R^Rt^t R'aiCRJR WfCRR# ^RtSRR ^RtR WR ^t%Pt RtftRl^t^R ftftR ^tR ¥RI I ftlR RCRR: “WfR; 
■5f%Ff ftg fi^RtRtRj 3tftR R«ftf <PCRC^R I W #R R^ft ^ffttsR '5f%^ ^R... ^RtRtRj RR l” WffR RRR CR, ^ R^R# 
RR I ^RtR Rt^jft ^tRftRt^R ^FtR 4t^R i/i^b- ^tR RIRR: ^RlR WlRR, %fCR?R R 5 #!^... ftfR %RR 

tRlR, W5M RRI^RRtR, WtftR, WfRRR#, Wlftr, R® RRtRtR ^rfRR# I ftfR RlRRRRR CRSfCRt ^t%Rt fif^R <PRWR Rt I 
tR^R RRtRtR 5 RCRR: ^f%Pt RtRRCRR W RRG# Rftt^ I Rlftft RCRR: ftRW fRRCR Rt^R ^[%PtR ^RR 

ft»R%T I ... tRt^Rf tRR RtffR RCRR: ftfR fRRCR WfRft CR^ I ^R#f ^TRlR^ftR RtftfRRTR. fif^ i/iiso ’^tR RCRR: 
WlRRt WfRRtW RCRf^ CR, WfR^-^TfR ftRfW RRtMW Rft fwlfts RTfRJt G RRRR ftl^R RRRG RRCRf 3|# R«ftf RRRR 
vsf^CRG vsfR Hpf& R'fRf af^RCRTRl ^CR Rt, Rft R^tftR ^sfR^GRt 'S RW|R Rftft «TP» ^CRR ^R° ^StR ftRtRRftR CRR 
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kkpilkift 4k kkjktkfkifte era c#t ^r, kp kkk?t kiekck <prt rkhr, Rksk^k 4# kfk<f 

ckM kkkff cktRR, k wmfkk cktek kfkekfkk kk ^(m raosH 1 ki<t kt<r k%kt?r fkra ^%R 
k^lfa rsrj, kfkk?r fkra tkr ktf fkt <3 «wmw ksk, kfkfk fkra tkr kfttkt wk, Rkfk fkra kkkf 
tkr kfk 3 <i k 3 Rj i£Rs k*jspf Rksk&k sj^fekk ra 1... kikt ^ (kick tRR k <r 3 ; rr f^ra kR 

fkg; (=ri^ rrr rsr ke?R ft k wtnp 5 kk r?r ft r... ^rt ^rwm kftftfk k^fft tkR kftk%m ftra 
^ft klckcRf RracRf 1 ftft PTkkf kR 4 s f5 kfti^Mk 4kf5 RfR^ R°k=pf kCRf 1%; rr k[R tRsf^kf 'Q ftkkkRkt 
m c \ <raeteH 1... kft 4 li 5 t kkt ^k k w 1 RR#t rrrr RwR kkR r%r kk <ff cRsftr kk #k kfira fkkft 
kklksftck £fs[M m k&fteH 1 kk tkR kft k%kt Rftk$$ft- 4 R rrrcri ftk-RR rrr ktira kkira «^k$ 4 
ftraft rsr' s kftk <ira era 1 ktR cr rrmmt Rgfti ^ « ftkRk sMtkj ^ ft®R%r ra cr RkekRTf sjkjiktk, 
^TSTt^rr^swfwrft^: crrr c<h 1 kikt r%h k'st ck$t^ cskrR ftstkRkw rj r ioi 
ktft ^rj kftft 4 k#R 4 kft kU# etRk ftRiftkR, k tRRft ftkfkklra krak wftfira ^ooi RKra 

rrir etkifka ra%r 1 ktft (Mk| cr, ^rt ktft RkRtkcR ftkRR kJks kRkft crrcr ftpRt 1 

?kk ntkfk vifa&'ovi Irattk wff tk 3 ^?rk (ivs f^) wR 3 kk wiwr ek^t ct, t%k 

^otk^t, %rt, kk#, <ikTtft's wkf 1 T[^f ^tf^pr ^r <wc^ ^ kkRs wkm, %rf^S?rr 
wh-^sh, kfk, wf# t^pr 'kfkt 'Q wkj ^ifwfsk ^tf^pr vstc^ k«ut?kt <c«ic^ 1 t%i tsrk wkt 
^5 akrark ^ ^pne^m c^st w 1^ 

^ffto wk k%Ff, ^k 'Q kra ^k wks^M ^ ^ i io ® wk"k%^k 

£prk^ ^rmkj ^ktM^k 1 

wm ^rfl c*t, ^mra '5^ikPT ? t c f wfirH^ ’f^fk o^ra c t 1 4 *ira ^r 

kra ■spikpr kiNn 1 4 <F 5 FT '^rfra '^kkf'sM ^RJki '5#rara ^<kk ke«f ^rk 

wk ■sikra '^kfkra fk^r kk'T ^kk k% k^k^f kk ^ 1 k*itkf*t kktk ■spjkpra ks's ^ -spikPk ikki'k 
kk kkj kk 12fewk ^tkpk k^ ^ekr 1 ^kkn ckk kn ck, ^kk^r '^kkpr kfwfsk ckM kktk 
kkrafk '^kkpnra ^=kk kekr w efktfko ra ct, %k kfk kkk i TjkTkk *tkkk, 

'kjkk's ktfwk k%ek ^ikc>i<i k^rapkk <3 tjkTk k^fkk ra 1 

^ ^ikk< kf%ek^ tkr ktk kk “kkr-klkk” kc^ kftk: c k ^kkk kkfe'k kk 2 koj^ kfk k^fk 
tk^ ijkr kkk k^o 1 ?kk wk k%Fk ^kk kk^ kk^s %k kk rak kfk k^o kek^r 1 tkr 

wkk kk tkk kkkkkt k% voo kkipra k;k ^vok ^r 1 kk^ ^'sek^ k;k wra kf^r's fkw 
^r 4 rak kkw fkfprk; kik ^<=ikr £pne c t %k ^k*t k«w 1 kPtk ^ rak kkk ktM^n 

<^^<1 I 


(k) tkk ki^kkkik ijwsm sfski'f c’ikfs «wr k^r 

^j-Q (Jli <jl ^ AU1 (JjjuJJ !^j£- aIi! X^C- (j£- (jj ^JJ Aul AjC. ^C- 4-joijIc. 


.1 ' . . 




oc.lj3 Al 4-ijjii (jl^ ^al-al L <a\~N \x^i 

“kk kkkt ckk, %k ^ft k^r ktk ktk*n ckk, %k ki^kR ^kr *Wi tkjn kk ckk, %k wt% 

kkT kl^kk (kf) ckk, fkfk (M) Ckk, %fk kkk: kfk Ck§ ^ktlkk fkW klktk ktklk kek kkek 

k.klck<i fkktk fkk'Skk?; kTk fkktktk 1 

tkr ktk k?R, >k kkk^ £ffkk '^kfwk 4 kra ktfkf ki^k k^ nfkk ekek ‘p[kkk” fk?Rk kfk 
kckkr, kk^ ktkft <wc^, (^) <wc^ 1 kek kkk wlfkk (k) kk kkr k 1 tkk kt^r kkkt 

kk% kk 1 kkk fk«ratk k% fkk%k ^^ra kkra w kk% kk ^fk kk sptk ki<j w, %k kkk 
k^kkTk ^ kkk kkk^r k 1 t’lkf tkr kfk ratwfik wiRikR><i kf^ek^t kra kkf: 

ojLaC. (jjoi^J! <Saljj ... (jc* JLasJ! JalLajj k_j Alii ^jc- q* o^llujj kqjW jj! 

A_lxs L_iu_*Jal 

kt^kkkt krira ■sRik wife kkr kfpikk krat^pf kraR; ckf ^kk %k ■^wffkra kk ktfkk kk kR 
fws ktckf 1.... (WTlkw kteik kfkk kk-kiklf klfk, kkkra kfk's kkk kws ^kr) kkp tkr 
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^TR RtySt^Pt (yR) yfi^® RtyRty 

tytyry (i(hs Ik) tty?; ^ wtfycyy (yt) ym tc^y <t>cycfeR, ttfy c^t wtcyt cyf*t ^r f 508 
^ytcy ycyy# Ry*i e i* s t # %n: 

(i) ^t^]<1 iSRJ yyt ytft^t R& yR ttffs t% ?RR Rt<t 3f%Fty R%Ry RRR CRCR efcyRR %T? 'S 

fyycy yfy «^«i^ ^R WfC^ ttfy WfCyy Cy, '53 3 TH '?f% 3 T, fyC^W Wt^jRR ?yy RRtR (^§T Vo t?)-4y W £fyy ycyy 
ztfm vstfyffy ^yyRr ^tfR yyy w%s$ fyyt y#y t?cycy sjyycytyj 1?yR wty; ^t%yy *py fyyylt « t<RRaiy 
fyyy% i 

(?) ?rr *s\% r%ft ^ttst ^«rc=^; ^t^t 'sri^ToTT^rt ^f^T c«?iw ^r^f 1% iR%Ry yMtyif*t RRift 

'S ^alRfilycyy yR \g TF^s'STTf^ tyy ttyf t*it<] RCyCSR I ^'3=1^1 <1 yyt ylftst yt yt yRR R^Cil'8 ?RR Rf^t ~5j%*Ff 
y^cy^sR RRtft-vstfyfty RSsy tyy fyty <Fcyc&y i yfct? 4wyj ^<rh yt^rcy 5 ipityy yRtcyty c^T^rf ycyRR tty % 


yt 


(o) ?rr Rt<r yt%F(y ww ^fy yycy wtfycyy (it) rr <wc^, *wscy ?y«jR ^ytytys Rt%s# 
tty >rcy? ^pth fycycy? y°fyt <KycteR i yytt yty ftf^s Rt%s# ^<pth yfyf yyoay i io4 ^ 3 tfyy y*fyty cyiyf& 
tfcy yf fycy ’tty ^Rciy R^yt cw i fti' ?yy Rt^f tfcys cytytcyfy <mOs rws yj$ f^jyy | 

(8) ycyfyfy Rt%s# Rtcyt y^yysR y[yttty RKtffy yR-RR yfyt <«yctey i yyift, yp#y « RytRjcyy tsty, 
vsy *Fstysy yfyyt ?RR Rtyyy ?yy ytft (^88 t?) tty ypiyfy ycyy: 


l>* 


if 4«l (Jjjjj 3^ • J1-3 lR -^tjLii (jj yjl \^- (jc. <jijlc. ^jl (jj J^gjjjjja ^jc- tjtjalu Jjjj^ 3' ^ °"! IjUjI 

.Si 1^1 pliyi i^l3aa fU] aJ 3t£ 

“wRtcyyc^ t^Rfy 5 wM-wiyyrtys ^?r, wRicyyc^ ^y%R « it nf<F ^r, ttyt ^rt tyy wrft wlfy^tt c«tw, 
ftfy wt^R tyy RRfR c^, ftfy wf% csftys, ftfy yr^y, yt^g^ (^) yryy: yfy y^M tRR yfw w t^rRRy 
ftyRrt^ vyfy ftyRrfvs f 

^Rjys ^yy wR-wtyyfy^ (iS9(? f^) yptift-Tptfyy sffy^ t^r, ttfy ^y%R 'S ’*ttfkyR ^cy 
?RR wtf^yy (yt) RR-R^y^fyt <Fcyc^y i ^f%pt HvsTvs ^r%tR Rtv3ft's Htfys $ y=fy|y ^f%# -^sltyR y^rt 

yiyc^y i ifi^yj ^str <ittf y^R, ^t^lyfDy yyy fytf--sp#wy Rtf^ytcy R% ioiJ i '5^rR 9 t c t ^f%# '^HR ^yy 
rt% cycy RitR ^yy wftf 'Q wf% cycy wfyp yplly (Rcy wlfyy c«tcy y^fyt ycyc^y i wtfyy wH-^#t 
^ wr ytft, vscy RftR ^yy wtft iy^r ^yy yR's tty ^t%y ?rR ■gyfty's vayjRi , 5 #rt ^ «r i 5 ’ 08 
tyy wtf Rt^yf yf%y1t yfly rrr wtfyy wty-^#ly ytyry ^sfk yyRfy yRR ^yy Rtfyy c«rr wfyy yyi^y c«rr wtfyy 
(yt) cyw ycfyt yyyc^y i iov 

(y) ^str ^^f%Fty ijwsty ^RRy c^Rt^ lyfty ^t%y 

L^-oj^puj i(JLa ^ u^ '\) Xm Aj>l is-^ u^ Cjc* (jLjLm ^_jI ^c- a ^jW ^_jI 


iV^ 1 g»>aj L_jtj^]l A_^jlaj V] o^L-a ISJ^- 1 X$ t..ajlujJ jmJ£ C5^J I^JjI^Jj 


^ ^t%Ft cstcys, %1y wt^[ ^gy%R cyc^ %fy ytyyt^ cy^ ttfy wt^ ytffy ■$# (yt) cytyy ytygity {M) 
ycyy : ‘yfyyvst yHtM ¥fty, vsty#y ^sty vct^fy-'sy 5 ', yRR ^ty ^t^fy-i*ty, sflt ij ytyyc© rnr, yyt yttt^r« vsfy 
ytcy ttg (fy^rR ttyt'syt^) ^tvst RM^ ^yy _ ycy yt i” 

^yy wt^fyiRy: 


-^»jLu (jJO*£j JS ^ij" Ijlalt IjA Aills. Jjl ^3 

‘sift ij ymc^ RNty’ ^ yyS ^l%pf ylttcut^y i «r<f|y cy yyy tytycyfyj ytft -yt%# 4 rrr y4rf <Fcyc^y 
ttcyy y'fyty i£i ytyylt cy^; ^t%Ff ^ Ryflt ylftcyc^; sjytf't ^y cy, ^t%yy yyy yt w tyRvs 
^ ytyc^ yfycsy yt, otcyy^ fyg cyf*t yy yyy cyyc^y i ioto 

^ytcyv3 ^yy wf^t ^r ^yj fycyc^y i ^tR ■yf%Ft ^twtvs ojyyyj ytft ^i^yfDy ycyj ^ ytyyl^ tcgy 
<Fcyc^y i ?yR wfy; ^yRt yltty# wf#r ^yy cycR wt\ ^y%R cycR ^ yycy ^ yfypty yt#N^ y?yyy 
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rcrcrh i“° wi# ■spi% ^riff-vpiRR %fs ssftm <nff i 5 “ ^ srh rr R>rm wr rRri rRp# 
*R ^Hv»tc<R (rcrIRrr i 


lH Uf- o'jj -4-^' C 5 ^S : l)£*4j ^ : <4f^- (^V ilia 4& 


<^| Lp y&) J4^* 


•LJ^ C5^' 

“(?RR Wf^^t%?Pt CRtR RfpfiR R^RlRlft) WR Wt^ RRRH RtRR: WlR WR Rf%FftR5 2f*J WTR: ‘gRaJR 

^ ri<frs ' 3 tht s T- ^ <irr #t? %R <«it«i^: i rRrt#) rirr: wt# t^r ^i%'s Gift's 

R%S# 4v»tR rRt rcrcrh R* 

(R) ^trri^Rr sfflpt c’RFfa 

^JJC U i>J jf :§£ L 5 ^' yr?' Cfi- yr 1 ^' ^jJ^\ yr?' C> L«' t> ‘“R^ Jj' ^ y^ t> 


^iSJIj 4-J 

WR Rl%Ff (RCR ? RR RtRR: WRRRR* ^StRrR RCRR, RR <RRRT C«R^, RR WRR WPT'STTPi ^ft 
(3fc^, RR W[<r rR f^Ftft (If) (MR\ RR RRRpR (>* ; ) C«K3\ RR RtRR: CvsRRR (pR «^af) *fR<vsfrW ^RJ Rt 

RFRR RR >MCt>ttJ ^=Tf CTR? RR^RRR l” 

^RR WtR RSRR: “4 R%s# WR R%Ff 0^ C<lR C<jR R«Rt 4WC&H I ^5ft#f RfR CRC^ RfNR R<Rt W 

<IC s 1 r l: WR ^f%^Ff i£|<Mjfe CRCR 5 ... RR WR ^Rlf ORiR 5 RR WRT WPT'STIt'i (SfCRS... I ^PTlR $RR RrIW, "STf^t 'Q $<M 

Rift '5t% 3 lR ^^Tf Wf^ ^f%^Pf ^fer?It C^^R^ 5 , IRPl Wl<pT 'srf^T'GTTf'i C^^fCT 5 ..., if| ^HCI ^<5«i <[<lR^f^ 

I 4 Writ *t\% ^f%Ff (MW RfRff ^Wtf 1”“* 

^•«nw Wf^t fiW'f CT, ^ W Wf^ ^f%^Ff Hwo ’ftc^r ^ I CT ^C c t 

iSlW5lW#W I 

C<F1M '?f% s T W?T R^'of^ Wf ^t% ^<<=1 vot 2f^H ^ | w i£|^ t^st^ f»f^5 

TTffff ^ I 4W 2 R^5 RR<|WW ?tfR <jfR^CV |<1 -SR;sff R’tfw I <[*rtft ^[0^5 

R^li’f: 


f o ^ 

4-10 


Ijijia 1 lipi c a!A c. c , ‘ iV\Til La (j|3^l 




“c^fsrat ^afH ^ ^ wl c^tsrf^ fspr-'SR^w «ft^w i ^ c^rat w ^ 


<(«rtit i£i ^f%7ra w ^«fat 2 RW <o=ic^ ct, ^f%^ wwR ztfm R^wf^u vstRft -55 )Rpt wr 
wf'sR wr^r 'srtfR^ ^ (i^v R) c«fw ^Rr 4 c<jc^ i RR ^twt ^triR ^15 whir c«R^ 
It^pR (M)-4® RRt Rc>fM, <HWT ^00 (Rf)-i£R Rcsf^ RwM ^ ^iRR ^tRff Rt^g^R R^pT ^TfR^ 
Rrm «im? (if) c«fw R(^ fRs^ %3^ R 8 
<Rlff WfraR# rRN R^i’f: 


o^alj AjUojj i * 


A x>a^ i 


J J 


L_aj^kxJU 


J RjUoj 6 ^jLjliaJ <1 C_lll£ Vj t Aijlk lJjIsLujjI ^±1 ^j-a <13! Cluu La 


<J£^ 4 joilL 

wtgR CRtM Rf c^ Rf 2RH ^ ^ 9 RPp c R Rt^: ^wi 

^f^P# vst^s <^tum wiw*t's ^s?tr cw ^° s 4wi ^’f ^tzm wtw*f's cw i 

<c s fftf ^^f c*t, rRiR 2fR^ ^iRft Rstr f*RR ^St (i^ R) csfcR Rr RRawf fRf^tw 
^Rt (i) tRpr f*RR c«fcR wR^RrtsrR c«r^5 wR^rifR «Rft c«r^ ^p^r Rf% Rc>fw, (*) 

TRlt C«R^ WR ^TRTRR C«fW WR ^TffR C«R^ RR RuSR R^RI IRCRM ^R5, (vs) Rt'GRlft vs ^vaflRyf 
RMR -^Rtf CRCR WRRRTRR CRW WR^RltRf CRW RlR=pR (^)-^R Rt% Rc>f« l“* 
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^rir wtRRtfhFt (RtR) Rfi^® ^rt=T-%^=r wtRSRtR 

(r) ^rtR ^trir »cWfs RtftR 

.illl (Jjjjj (JlJ : (JTJi 4 _jI (jj oJLj_)j^ 4_ul j£. S. 1 j)j jj (jUuLui (j£. -ijja jj 4jaiilc. jc. A qn*\ jj 


.aIc. 11£ jjiJI ^^Ic. J&» 

“wt<r wtRRRRt ^rr rirrir crc<f, %fR *(RitRtR ^rr RRitRtR crc<f, f%fR ^r f^st crc<f, %fR rcrr, 

RtR^ptW; (il) RCRR: RSRJH R^tRR fRCRRRJ ^t RlRRR^tftR (Rt'SRtR RttRR) l” 

^*1*1 WtfT < 1C°1‘i: 


L^JgjJ V jjfilia ClLpla.1 <-4alc. jc. (jjj (jLojlij jj (_}^aia. 4 -*jIjj .. .4 qj‘i*s JJC. sjllu]] -iji-J V >." li.h IjiA 


“4 ^3# 4 RRCR WtRRRRt CRC<F orf^ ^l%Ff ^t®T C<F© RRRR ff I ... ^IRR ^RR RRttRtR'3 R^s 
4fi> WtWtRt CRC<F ^cfR <KRCteR I RlR^R WlRRRRtR RCR R^tRR# WtRf%<FR RtftR R'fR <t>CRCfeR, Rt ^Rj (R5^ R«fRt 
R^CRRRt \™ 

4 m.*k RtftR wRt rUr rrcr wfRtR (Rt) 's wf<t rir^ (Rt) crc<f rIr^ i 4 rrcr ^rj cr^ r^rt 
RRRR fR I tRtR Wt<[ Rt%FtR RM RtftRf& ^RlR WtRRR, Wt<[ %Ht Rt^R#, tRtR ^Ktft 2fRR R[5TfRR RRRR 
<KRCfeR I «WltR WRRt^s RCRR: 

<J (_£jj .1^9 J^£_jauJ! A_2ll! ^L-qVI CIljIj (j_J ^jl—<X3LjJ! 4 qjW ^_jl ^)_IC. ^J^k x^'l ClAJij <Jl2kJ ^ J^k kS-X O^lLujj 


“^!#R RRR Rtk, RRCRR RtftRR RRlft-RRfRCRR Rtft, ©R ^RtR RtftRR ^fWT I %fR SftRRt RwJWt’lJ- 
fR 1 ^ Rift I fiRlRfl 'S RlRlfl #R R«fat R°RRR 1”“'' 

(«) ^RlR ijWslR ^TRR 1 ! C’Rlf^ RR3R ^iflR 

(JS (JaI (jc. AAbtll dmijj! ^-»-N ill !3J (Jls ^ tlR clR «-UaC. q;i*s jji 



“Wt<r 3!%Ff: 'RtRlIRRR 5 Wist ^RR Wtft RtRK RWC^R, %ff RRltRt (Rt) CR^R, 1%fR Rt^^R (^) CRCR, 

%ff RIRR: “RRR ^Rt^Rt RRWj® (Pleiades) Rt R'SfRR'QR ^sRR RRR 'SRRtRR RR-RRtRR tRRR KR 

RtR l” 

«T<fK iJtCRR RT CR RtCRR RtRtlRtfRt RRR WtRCR Rt C^fttSf RRltRt (Pleiades) (R^fRR^R) £f^s Rt 

RRtIR ^f¥s RR ^oRR RttSR RR CRf5t# RfRR^ RtR Rt'SRtR R5 RRtRR fRRRtRR CRt^ RtR I 4Rt?R RR RR-RRIRR 
RfRRWf, 'WRR ^RR RtRRWfR CRtRR ®R5R WtRtW I ^WRI fff^ RflR. RtfttPT RRl%t R%R Sr'CRR ^RRRfRg^r 
<PR(.^) tftRR R^Rt RCRC^ IRRRR, RfRRWtR WfttR RR fRRR R^RtR CR^ R^fetS Rtls RttR I 
?RR Wfft RtRR: 


A i]~i~s _jj|j i_lui£j I.Vnua f-UaC. (_jc. i_]^uC. C. (^jjj ^eic. ^jl “tjljj (j-a 


V) C-Uac. (jc. ; V$ 


<ia 1 in'.."i (jm-sl A i>i (JaaiC. jl ( 3 -^' 1 ‘l* (_^3 (jjt-Jjoa 

“cfl R)%i# Wf^ot-^R RM RRW Wf^ RtftRR ^fWt WtR RRtRt RtRRR WfRt RtR Rt I (^RlR Wf^ Rt%FtR 
RRRIrIr^ ’RRJ Rtft) tRR ^RR RR^RtR'S ^fftR^ WP®T-^R RpR RtRf i£tR° Rt^fR ^ottR R^Rt RCRC^R I Wf<tRT%Ft 
'S ?RR S\»CR t^RR^tR RRtR; ^R ^RR ^s|R ' l jRR^T Rt^'S RtftR fR^R R c fRtR Wt^RtftRtR (RtR ^SR l” iibr 

lit ^(ftRfDCR'S tRR wfft ^RtR RjftRtR ijRR^tR £tRTR %RtR CR*f RRtRR, ^TR5 f%tR^ RRt^R (R, ^tR (RtR 
R%*ttft 4R*RR Rtft ^R^ RRtR R^Rt RtRt^R I ^tfR RRT CRW CR, £1 RtflRfDCR ^RtR Rt%RtR TJRR^tR 

RW fitRTR %RCR CR*t RRT RtR Rt I RtRR ^RRfRR 5 ^tf^R RRR 4R^ RRR Rt 'RoR RCRR 4R?, £]R5^tR CRW «tRW fit^R 
R^CRCSR RtR fifRtR Rt Rt'SRt RtR ^oRR SfRtR RR CR, 4 RRR Rt R's'CRR ^R# f^f% Wft^ I 

^RJ CR, $.RC«1R RRtR RtftRl^ RRRttR Wf^RttRR R?R#Ts I IRRIR 5 ^rfRRtS.R '5?tfRR ^RR 'S ^RR t^RRtR 
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R&icimj i ktkt#i ^ikk *n%t ( skki ktk#k ^Hkk “kkk” <c«ic^ i ii!s wra ?kk kt<r 
kf%Fk kl^Nfikk kk ^ <G=iGteM ikklGkt: 





...^ 1 n<o lj p-\ ill ^Ala !j]" AjiSjj. .. 4jLia. ^1 (jc. jtjVI (_gi (jni*\ll (jj ~u-» ^ (_jjj 


^Hft^ tl*fr ktkk fkktlk ktktCl kt<[ kRlkt ClGk ... lk*ptk ClGk 4C<li6H: k?R ^l^¥t WI 

et^tGk it^ 1 w ki... kk-kkki Rif kk kti r i£i w kfk i*° 

0 ) kRkRtktl ijWatl sfflGcf C’Wfa kRk 

sRl kRt 1 G«'M, 


t>- f^iw] 0 s - ■ 5 ^»^ U^ V t>- i» <j'j>* L> £ ' LSji^V' (»Ua jj\ Uu ,jiiJ>sJI (jj Ajj IjS (ji^JC. Uu 
..$H ajj! -Ijc-j 4 * a \ c * <_i3 qjW ^jl ^)jc. ojjj ^ ... "fijj-o! A*s,j p (J£,l $|g ^ -pc- d)^ ^d<i'c. 


ii 


f^Lwj fjp- bp^J ‘ -SiJJd 


‘kWGkkk otfFitl <G=1GfeH, kltl <C«1C!sH, kMGHGk kR kNk <G=1GfeH, kMGFIGk 

klkSltl tkT kttkF <G=1GfeH, kR kRtkt ClGk, kNTF ClGk, tlklfR «TWft ClGk, kHkM ClGk ^ ktk©F ClGk, 
iPRfktk, (if) 4kSFT F%fl<t 'Stiff's k®l C’tm W^f kGkT r.„ (fj kt%# 4k[Gl >WWk kR kfkkt ktR Ck§ kkl 
R I kR 41 klGF kHklkf, kh#F 'S lT3R(klk (||)-41 Ik Rk kGIGteM I ktk^ 'S 4fRk tutfftkl Rg$! 1 
k«rr Rgigi i<Rt 4 w^h r*> 

kt^r i£i ^f%i# ^Rjt^j lift t^tfN ^n - #^ ^s^j f^Giw ^fat , wra t^rrsf ^t%?pt 

Wi 4C<JC^«i I ^vs i£|^s SW} ^T CT, %f^f W-W #lfs ’rt^siT ^Tf; CT 

w?^ ■sr;^ <wMPr i 

’ft^s w <p(.^-\ ct, wlf^r wf^t c^ ^rf ^T%?ra 

^ ft 14 <t t^rrsr wf^^t%FT c«fw 4 <khw ^#r” i ^ 

<K<IG^«1 CT, <-£) «I^J'3 ^T 'Q ?tft | iW ^ ^I^|G>I<I ^H5fl TTlWl^ >5 «lf% 'S 

^t ^foi wT|^t%pm f%? wf^t fesr ^Rjt^ ^t% c^m 

<wg^h, #si ^T%?ra 'srcsti ct ^ 5 f% oft'ent ^rtn ^ c«fw ^t <khw 

^G'f I 

wr^k ^rfM^rm ^ R%iyfD ^t's ^w%= 

(i) wkt ^RJt^ -^^flwi? CWC 5 R*l*lfD f<G<t>Mt 4 G^G^H I C^tM '^^iRpT C«fW 2ft^ 

f*m ^k sk'fGkk^ i ^-sf# ^51% ^ wri 

wf 9 # w^'Q %k sk'fGkk <g«igsh 1 kkrat cfg^ ct, ktfk « ^pr ■srkkt ^rk wk ^kkk 
^k'fwfk^k 4 R*kfl$ skt^ %>f« ^g^t 1 ?kk ^rkkt 's wkkt ^gi^ 4g<ig^ ct, ?kk wf<r'skkt 

G«fG^ lt Rsfk^ -^kfRpT k%*T f*m 4G<JG^ ^JtGF^ 1%k^ (FT TfG'k ^stk-^lkft ^ktGM 2fk^ 'S Rv»<JG^rk 

■^kRr^ i JW fw wkt ^k ^ R*kfik ckG^'s (7R k 1 

($) wkk kiG’fwf's jjlBfavs wkG^ kf% *iRfks kg k, kk '5^(kk ? tG c k m<\ g^ 

1 4-5F# wkj '5?(kk kk <G=iGfeH, kk ^k ^ ^ c=kt <RkG^T 1 cw it nik ^pk k# (inv 
k)-^ 5 kR^f^k ^ikk kkG^r 1 ^r ktk ktc^k ^ kG^F ifk?, lt f(ftGgk ^kkg kG^k Fort's ^g^^ kG^F 1 


^Jj <_i 3 Vj>i in ^jl (J3Vi ajjj La-q 1 nj.11 VjjaVI .\ax'ij <jI V cA (j- 0 dojj ^a A ‘‘n.W ^aj ^l]|j 


(. Q» x^aJ 


O* 


: #k kkfFk k ^fktt% 'st ^ 5 k i k^ kkG^; ^■sk k k kk kk kkfe’k kGkr 

’fkkk klGkF; ktG®f^ kfGk CktGkk’f ^<= 1 kk ^TtGk kit kk k i H8 

<[kftf-kkki %fa stfm '55tkk klwk ^kt \>\9w kk ^rki (^is> k) 1 kk k^iGit’ti itft, w fk^ 
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till HRUftll (Hi) lR® TOT-fHHTO Hum 
^T #1 TOH I CHtCU CHtCU 5>^TfHl #CH Rd <C=1CTO I til Htf) TOTU 

(JjjoiI^a .CjjJU. 1 V] (jlixl ^Ac-I Vj . .t_a*_jJall ^Jj RIxuij AjS Iaa A_iS (Jl^J (jl (_ja Jj-L-alj Jjjjlj ^)£-ujl (jlic-j 

^er^' ^ ^CfT^' C5* ffcJ ^ U^ (jjj Ai!i]l ^jV $ A j.^iVnj V Laa l^Aj Ig x^)3 Aij3jA Cl±pL^.lj t l^_L-aj3 


“HlwR 4ii lilcii RTOcitU's iwTHil ci Rich cHteiHil tRusIi wf^Ttfrr^ hh Hi U i « wRt 
ich Htwteii if#® Hftero 'src^T fHg, iuuh hRi icid cisRr fRR ^stfro itRci Rcicto fn§; uR<fh 
(UH fti usu) Hid ch^Rch f%1% iRf (H^pR (it)-TO usuj) itReiero i >ro Htiel Rfi iifit to u i Htil 
RTOCltlT lift's -511111 HlCll f%f ^TH% 'S Hllt-HlltC-Tl ICH Rlfw TO I...” w 

HUH til HtfR ltd i'ITOT'S Cl, XIH'SR ItffCH 'aiRt^R''® \%OTO 'SflJ UM'3HC1 ^T l=Tt Hi It I <[ltft, 
f#R 'S HIJtU 5 =R|RtH %f® U®U® lift 1C1CTO Itlt RTOCItU HlftCTO Rlft^s ITOlH HlftlCH !##! l#Tt 
HC1CTO, 11 C 1 It 5lWf fHf iflUTO HC1CTO I 4TOTICH HCTO HRbfe>tf« 54 R ftciCl Rci bit HC 1 HCTOCH 
RTOCltlT TOT 1U Hit TOd 1fHI Hft til Hlftl RlClWt flCl I %R 1=10=11 Cl, RfRlfRl RdH, HR KsR« 
^T, V111MC4 -ptfHT It lR<$HCH Ulf Itltdtl HHCl ^iRlCH HU Hi It I fHI till HR HlftlTO fllCl 
%R .XI -^rft% «|Rt HH1 HC1 «R ^HtlClt %R RlCH ^HT TOTCTO I 

WtHlt 'S'TOlfft 111 RtCl tHl HR H%Ftl RdH HHt Hfl I tldl HR H%?H W il, ^1 'S (M H%1 
cmcit HTOtOlt #1 TjHT^tl SfHl H; HI ^tl ^HHHHl SfHl I Hill WlJtlJ RHClflJ lift- tH Wlftl ^tltl WR 
H%Hfl CbCl 'SfflHal R'siClflJ lift- Htl I'o?, l=Rt HClC^l I ^ Hlllf^'S CHtClNClt 'Stl ^ll'otl Sfltl H; Htll ^ 
H%lR Htl HC5I £Ml HCIC^ ^HStl iR'sj'S 3 lift I 'o'Hl Hfilial HI Htl HHt RRsl'sfCl TOTCH I ^1 HJ ^R It 
Htl HHt Hft TO® HCll I HtHt ClHTtl Cl, ^Hft HHRh Hffcl'S SfRlf ^jRprHf HlClt HlClt 4\W\ HC1CH I 

8< H%lR Htl C5C1 ^iRHtft CHt lilt HCH R I Wtl CHtCH ^iRrCll C^Cl iR n Cl, RR 

HflHt?H C^Cl R^T iRtt HCH, HtTOT Cl HRHTOTf %R X144 l«Rt HCH Cl^Mf'S >rfR TOT 111 H I <[Hft, 
llRll S WlTtlT HH=T <m*\ 'TOTH ifR “iftl” H%1 flllHl I HTtlJ H%1 Htl 5jlHH 2f5#l^ It 

TOT 4 HRiRcH ifR frora sf^l H 1 CH TO1 1 HHH Htl WdlttCHl WC1J Hf ciclfl I 

tHl tH Htftl ItR HHC1 tHl WR H%Ht Ooo H%1 iflT HC1CH, CHqRh 1CH TOoRch ^T HC1CH 
>115, Cl ^T SfHl H 1 CH RR Rfl iRh licra Hlt^JH TOt^ hr Httl Cl*t HCICH I HUH ClHTtl 4'TOTtl 8Rt 
itfRi Httl, Hfn i^Rf's Rcit sfHl h 1 4CHH srfRiti 11 ci, it# to^R ^t Hfkii Hint's xii clcn f%i id 


H 1 

4 H 01 Rc^u ci, tHi hr hRhrh hh ^ht 1 ci cto #H Rich toR hRch hcihR H hhiR 

Rc^l HC1CTO I Htl ‘it'SCHl HTOt HtlH Clift I >5ClCH HstHtl TO Cl, will »fvsH 'S Hi# HaH'SCltCH HH 
#CH H%1 ifltl T jl=T TO1CTO #H tlHH HCH R I 


HtlH ClHTtl Cl, TO froft HTO ClCH HC1H HH# Hl^fHHl 'S Ht#ftl 1 TO» 1 # 1 H ficrai SfHCl till HR 
H%Fl flHCK HCIH -5(#TO Hit <C=1CTO I RlClH flHCl HCll H«RJ iRh l=Ttl CHtClt 11 HtlH Clft It I 4^fU b-1 

froit Hsh cIch -5(HRtill ifiiil Resell Re# RRi C5# hcicto 1 ^ero hijhi till til hRRh (HTOft) 'S Hi 

Hill: Rlti trof (H8i> ft), till HHft (I8b-ft) « till til H1% (HS8 ft) I tin ItHfl ^HT H%11 fllCl 

ishRh #1 sR'schch tron H ci-trotH hci Hcucnt chR ^ht <c=tcto Hero inero iti ^nfin neiero i >5^fH 
>5 ini itei toth #m RroeitlJ H% iti mm i xj'seiten till HRHftHti roei #1 ffiei hRh tj-xihR R^R 
cut Hi 1 4HH Rift, HHft's tro HHi fiTOr Run sR'seHen tin hr H%Fl RroeitHHi len iRh 
toh'sch R^h hchto ^ 1 ° #1 RRicitUH sfiti Heiero i hh Rti ^hthi iRR toh'sch R^tnt hcht R i ^ch 

SffRlRTO ci, ‘it'SCHCH 1TO H1TOH flH CICH HH HllCHH 1C1 HCHT R HlH ^11#-5 [HRi 11 fTO®Hl HHJl 
fllftCH mftcTO TOH HSRlCHlJ TOT llj HCHTO I 

ii. i?>. wiRt 'groffrom 

will id's cRR hh' s hurt cie*i Hutu HiHi's -srero toth ^iRpt #ch Rfti itui Rtochit 

TOT Refl HC1CTO I HtlH teH^ >5Hl ^roHR TOH ClClft I IHtltRf CHtCU CHtClt ^Rpt tHl HRlRtHtCH 
TTOT TOT sfltl H1CH iftHH CsRt HC1CTO I ^CTO H1JH11R1R ^CH HIM G# ^tlRn Htftlt Htl '?[TOHl 
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RtfRspftR wiRRtft (rk) 1f^fR ^srrsr wt\ RtftRtcR rt%r RcfRtR tirr rcr rrj rcrc*h i %fR efRtR Rcrm ^crt^ 
Irir iririr, ^srrsr w^rr, 151ft, ^rf^rrSt, ^rr ^rr wtft 2fRp*iR rsrj ^crr rcrc^h i** 
nttR wiRRtft (rtr)-4r wi wrsrat fRRR rrr R#: 

0) %fR RCRCteR CR, ^RlR WlRCRR RRJRtfRRt, fRRft RRtRt 'S RtR'SRt RT7R3t#a 'S 2f*ft#o, RCR %fR RtflR 
R[R$ RMR ^RR f|CRR I f%¥ 1%fR RTTaR RCR 5 RtCRR RsRJ RCRCteR: ^RlR WfcRR, <t[Rtft, ^RR iRRRfR, tRR 

wtft 2)^5 v5tc^ Rt%7r tjrr r^rr fR, rr°n rrrt ^cr ^cr, fw^, wt#Tt?f, ^tricr, ^rricr, ^ir^rtr, 
WRtfwlR- rrIrr Ircr tirr rcrc&h 4R^ cr$ cr$ %r ^rrtcrr rr* rcr tcRR 1 «M wtfR Rt, %fR 
^£fcRR R®rt sfcR 4R^ Rtf% w Rlf%R rrcrh crr? ^RtR wf<rRf%FtR R^c^ %rr 4 rrr rsrj rR Rc^ef^ 
rcr rtir fRRR efRtfRa ^r vdt^cr Irr ^IrIcrr i°'iflfc> ’rrrtcr Rir ^tftcRR ^rci^ir Rrcr's rttcrr w ’Rst^RcRtRi 1 

WlR RfR %fR RCR <KR«1 CR, RTfCRR RWCRt ^RRtR^ftsftgR 5 ^sf^CR C^ot icRtBft ^R ^t wfl Rr 1 

0) ^rir wf<r rT%Rr sfcRCRtRRstR RW '©’Rt, RRstR, tRR Rt^ft, tRR RtftR's RitR R^crr ^rjirj 

r^Rcrr r®rj ^t^rr^Tf r^crr 15 1 

RI^R «rmi% >5 Rvs RTfR 'RC'i<p R&R 5 'S 'O'S’W Sf'otfR's <MG^ I 

i. 'g^fwrst 'g=ur?FT-^f% « R^rt 

5RRft wicRmRt crcr wirrt cs?crR cr, c^tM ^tf^r ^ c f^mi ^r 4c<jc^«i ^t ^ 

^t%st wrj ^Rt's f^ft^t wf ^ 1 f^m sfc^s ^ifwrat ^ c#t 

t%^^r s^t ’fc® | Rt ^Tt^fR ^fftR «w, ^ 4iWC^ ^ RSO <(C«1C^ (X ^tf^PT, 

^'iRR W « W RtCR I ^<HR ^(RR RffRtR, ^tR C5# W IpTR 'S 

'SR 5 ^ 'SfRRftR RH fRRlRR R^IRR RRtCRtW’tR I WfR W5^ R5RM ^oflRR | 

'5#RR C I 'S RtRTRR (M) WtRtR^ WfC<f RWtsR tR^RWR RtFlt RNt I Rt*ftRtf*t 

StOoj 1<PA R|R% RRR^TR « « ^T I RRtMRRlR RtStRtfe Rt RJ%R^ Rf Wfs(3fR^ t?RM, 

^rl#rf RT fRRCR R^Rt^fRI ^sJtfR RtRCR R^RRT ^R^SfR '5 ^tR WR 'S^tCTR RlRtRI 4>'f5w R5 R^CR RM^R I <FRRT 
Rt 'aiW<P CRf*f \§=1C<P C^R^CR ORRC^R I 

WfcR?; RCRfl ^tf^RCRR RRtMtSRt CRtl^R fR5tCRR R^ I ^[RS T^fR ^CRR’- 4R«!1 RRtR 

Rt^R RW ^ '5#*rR Rf% R|%R ^R CR SfRtR RSRC^s ^R ^R?,^RR oqRt^'S R=TC« RR I ^^fRI CRtIRT 
ii]^tCR ^R Rt ^RRiRCR RJRt RRI?T RRR# I^tRRR C^T RRTCR ^t RR^ RtCRR I RRRR ^ -^^tf^RR Rf% RtftRQIRt 
^fftRSf^'SM^ RSRfw | CR (RRCRf '5#*rR CR CRKRt RRIR RRTCR ‘^'SIRtR tRftRR R^RC^s RtCRR I W ^RiR ^[fM 
RftR RtfQW 'S RJTRR5 o[R]RIRR RtRRRt R^R I RRRft '^tRRR ^RRft^RR W 'S RlRt£(R 'RRJRCRR RlRR^I tRWl^ Sf^R 
<PCRC^»i I 'itCRR tRWt® St^iRR R*tf& R^Rt ^RtCR t§CRR I 
(i) ^rlR tRR ^rtft ^ri^ir (^o i^) 

tRlR ^f%PtR ^RRCR ^feRtRaiRt ^[RfRCRR ^tRJ ^5lR ^®tR RRRtR ^RR Wtft ^Rl^RtRCR 5 ^R^ ^CR I ^tMR 

ftwm R^o ^rf%CRtR RRt 'SRM)1CRR fR^ R^Rt f%¥ R^ Wf^RR 'Q ^fe[ W^R t*fRRR RCRC^R ^StR W RR ft \ 

RRRR R^R« ii]R^: ^tCRR SftRfe 2f^ tRCRtftCRR ^Rf I 

#R fRR^R ^RR RtftR RCRR: %fR R^RCRtRl I «Rt RCRR: %fR R^TRRTRR I ^IRJ R^RtR «Rt RCRR: %fR Rt%R 
R[R^ RtR^ RtCRR Rt I fR 5 ^ fRCRt %fR RT® RtC<M RR?T Rt%R R[R^ RRtR ^t'S'ftR ^R fR I t^t RIRR: %fR 
R^RCRfRT I RtRtft RCR: %fR R^RCRfRj W %R RRfWRt I ^RR Wt^t RCRR: %R ^fftR R=RlR CRfRR^ S^RMRT I 
WR; Rtt^R Rift RtfRR: %R WRRlRR, W #R RT%R 2fRtR RCRCR St^RWfRT RR I %R f^'^CR 1^, W Rt%R 
RRC^ ’©RfCR CRR?fR I WR RRR ?RR Wl^RTR RCRR: f%R R\»RCRfRT RR I ?RR RtR RCRR: %R ^t%?T ' l jR=T RcRR I 
%R IrRtRT %RR I RRR RpR^tf RWHt R=1 C®R vsRR >r^R5 RRC^R WtR RRR RT%R R^RTsR ^sRR 4RCVSR | ^ft 
RIRR: %R 5R Clf*t ^R RRRR I 

^RtCT WlRRt CRRfl CR 'S^tRrRRR ^RR^ CR, %R tWC^R C^CR R%*f# %RR, 1%I RpR# fRRCR WojR^ 
R3® RtRtR RRRCR Rt%R R^RtR Rsf ^RR'o't %T I CR ^RR^tR RtR RrTRCR ^tRt RvsC'oR <^RC^R I CR^ <RC^ RtR 
RT%R CRIB'S ^RCRtRT RR I CR^ RRC^R ^t Sf^MlRtRj | RtRi$(R fRFfCR ^RlR RRftf RR^R: (-^ ? Uj ASS): f%R 
RwRTRT ^ R^fRtRR tRlR I tRR RtWfR RCRR: (^UjVW lt-J j (* u J> ^ Jj- 1 ^ ^) : I^R R 5 ^ RRTRRtRR, ^tR 
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^RfR (RR) RfF® 

RpTslR 4tT^, RR ^JRRtRT %R£R wRr^ l 

<[R|I!r wtrtr 4^, ^rRtcrr ^rfR 's ^jrir ^ir ^f%r ^rs^Rno i w^ir ^tfwH %r ^RRr ^rfR's 

^rtrrt?t RRj 4 crgs>r i^ 

(*) »nffa ^rr ^ 5 ^ ^rr ^tft rRr (> 8 oR) 

RR rrrr rtRfrt %tr, *kr rRrir rrrir rrrr i RR ^tr wr rt%ftr RcrRT Rprr i ^RRr r<Rtr c^cr 
(4$ %4 ^Rcrmt 4R?. C4$ %<$ rrr rmgsh i ^rR^rt ^rr RtfR wtr-4Mr 4K4 rRwtr 4crr i ^rr RtfR rt?rr: 
(<i o*k v) R|R RRtR ^(RrT CR^’ I RlRtft RT?RR: (jjj&i o*£) RR lt tR*tt i R RR I WR rRr RSRR: (aSS) RR RwIWR I 
?RgpT WfRTR ^O'M: (tSJ^4 0"^ J t>“4 Aj o^) 4fR R^Cil v^RrI (R^, W RR lt fR*f[^T RR I Rl^f <IC s 1 r l: RR 4TRlRRt 
WT#rlR ^flTit f|CRR I ^TrR 4 RstCR ^RR RfWR RCRR: (f^ <3*1-) WRRlRR IfT RR4R | ^Rlf, 1J#TR 4R5, '5(RJtRJ 
^(#Rt 4tR ^t%R ‘SRR <KRCteR I W«fc #R rRs ^RR R%R RSR RRj I 
(O) RlfR ^RR ^5^^RR ^Tt% RtfRRHft (i'Tb'R) 

RR <F4lR 4|R %RR I ^IRtW 44W (R 4R R%R ^5# C#t I 4lR W1 TrR 4 WfRR-4RkR<I 

SfRfWR ^RtR RR'StR vS ^RR 'RIrR 4tC4 RRR RCR RRj <K3 (&.*■! 4R° 4tR CRC4 rRR RRR CRC4 RR4 (R(,4G^ I RMR 
RCRR: WfR 4R RRRtRRd CRTRRr 'Q CRtRRtR CRGRR 1RR RGRR: *ft?R RR, 4<fR 4C4Rlt<R RRaJ^ I RRR^R 
tRR RtflR RMR: *TfftR5 R^RCRfRj, vsCR t%fR R#R ^TR RtIRR RT ^R5, IfT RIRR I %1fR ^RR RT^Rf RCRR: f%fR 
RsJRRTRR W ^ WT I 'Q ^RWf% RCRR: RtffeRR R% RlRtR, ^tR ^f%R 4RI CR tRC®T 

iRRRRlft I WfR^RRWfR^: RlftR tR^^TR^RR I RtRt^ v3R^R RCRR: vilR Rr(R (R^ I 'fP RCRR: 1%fR lt f%*ff^t 
RR I RtRl^vs^l RCRR: ^fR lt ff%5*f|# RR | Wf'SRfft RCRR: 8 oo Rf%CRR r4RR v^T <PCRt^R I WfRRR ?RR RtRH RCRR: 

*tftR5 ^f%R RRTR WS RT ^ ^ RTRTR, W t%fR fRR^T%RR fRm |R R^ %RR I RlR^ vMj|R(R ^RR ^fWfR 

RTRR: (<ijS3b ^UbaSt Jj Ha jaH t )*5s Jj±^): WRRiRR, ^R ^ W* R 5 ^. R 5 ^ fif^RR RR ^tR 

^ RfRR^R^RRlR l” 

vSRTTR WlRRT (RRf^ CR, ^RR?*f '5i#TR %R5 ^RR RCRCfeR i£|R?, RR^ RCRC^R CR, ^f%R R^RvofCR RRlR C^CR 
vRlR lfT5t1% ^ ^ I ^TtR RlRfslR 5 ^RllRW 1%^ CTl^tgl^ ^RTRTRT I ^RlR 'g3#R 'Q ^fRTfRT '5#*rR #(R ^f%R 
R^CRC^R I ^RtR ^Rift'S vsT%R»R ^rRJ %T ^T%R R^CRC^R I ^T<ffR '5 ^tRRR Rf% ^f%R R% Rt ^tRtR RM RRj 
<KRteR l Hbr 

(8) ^RfSTf R% Rl^t (i<M 1^) 

^rm wr<r ^t%fir rrrirIr^ r%ttr rr^r ztfm r^?r ^rm ^rr RitR (i<M ^) i tRt^tRT tRR 

RlftR RRvgH vSTCR 5 ^RR RCRR RR° C*tR fRW RfRWfR <KRR I ^TRtR v5tR fRStT^ %fR (^ji>>); RlRvsJ^ | orf^RR RTRR: 
(^Hu oaH): i£K.4R|tR^ ^^RWfRT I 44 rRrTR ^RR RlftR 4tC4 IRvsRCRTRT RCRC^R I RtfRft RT?TR: (lAi <> a^)= 4|R 
fRRTR ^RRT CR^ I RlRlft RSRR: (^U o-H): RR 1RIRR: (iS5): Rv»RCRTRJ I rN£( 4 fR5tCR ^RR ^f|R 

RSRR: (^ RvsjRRtRR, 4CRR I ?[Rlft (4l%4), ^rR|R vg WfRJ '55 TRtR 4fR ^f%R 'SfcR 4CRC^R 1^ 

(<?) ^pTlR tRR ^RRlDR ^RR 14RR# (V'b-iV^tt) 

vslR-vslfRft 'spTRrR vs R5#t^ -^IRRTR tRR tRRT% f4RRlR fifl^RR R# %RR I Wf^TR 4fC4 WRRtRR RCRT^R 
4R?. #R f4^ '5RRRR RCRC^R I ^RR Rlfk 4fC4 RvsRCRTRT RCRC^R I RfRtft RCRC^R: “(i#J^ a-J): %R lt f%*ff^ 
RR” I ^RR Wf^T RtRR: RR RvsJRRTrR, vsCR RR RpT R^RC^R, 4CR RR l” S<pR^ 1, I |RR RRRtR 'Q 4RJtRIRT'S vr^R 
RCRCfeiR I R1RR4 RstCR ^RR ^fW(R RCRR: \>iM* 6J^) : WRRiRR ^T 4RC4R f -g^RTR vs valRJlRJ -^Rpr RtR 
rR 4 RtR’ %RCR 4CRC^R | i0 ° 

(vJs) ^RRlIlR ^<h^[R fR tRR WllRR ^n®T-Rl^ 

^RlR wR ^RNrr rrr(rR 4 f4tR ^fRi sfRfRT 4(RfT 's^tRtR I;rriDr ^RR '55JRtR ^rr wiRr iRtrRrcr4Mr 

4=TR: (Ojvi):^ I Wf^RRRT^fR: (^ a*L V): WgRRt CR^ l%#RT3R: (Hj^I >U) ^RTr 4Rt Wfl^TR I RfRlft 
RCRR: (HajaJI ^ oaH): RR ^f%R *tR 5 *T1# RR I ^TrR 4 RstCR ^RR ^TWfR WTRRRrRT RT^TR: (HHJI ^ 
WRRIRR, ^RR I ^RIR f#TR 'Q 4RJTRJT^IRtR R(R ^f%R 4CRC^R | w> 
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(■i) RnftR ^rr f*iR% Rtffft, ^wf 

WlTRfRR RRRtR R[RJ RtfR-Rtffft RlftR ^RR f*H% I RMfR RtER ^sJ^ftRtRj RER RRl RRERR | ^RR Rl^ft 
%t R}%R R^Rt RRERR i ^RR RlftR RERR (uA> o# 4ERR1ER$ Rtsf^fERtRT I Wl^RR tRR RNfR RERR: FWt... 

ri%m %r 9m^\ i rerr (o^): i RtRlft rerr: (^u o^) : Rf%^nft rr i RtRfsfR* fwiER tRR 

RtWfR RERR RRfRlRRR \§R R>ERR I <[Rtf, ^pifRR 'S oRjRj R[#*tR RtR Rt%R Sf^t REREfeR I R^ftR RfR 

R^R RftR Rtk’ RER ^Ml REREfeR RtRt | w * 

(V) tWftR ^RR ^RR ^RR5 (ifeV ft) 

tRtR Wf^^f%FR ^Hf RRlERR <plR SffRRt 'SRff^R $<RltN ^RR ^RR (iisb- H) I RtR fRRER ^RR 

RlftR RERR: (^ o^J) ff^ RR, 4E<HlERt RfSt^tERtfJ I RtRlft RERR: (<^b o-J): Rf%^ttft RR I ^FRWtft RERR: 
(<VaJI Ojiui): R%R TJRR I ^tfRR RERR: (iyJaJI <>*) f^fR 'SfcRERNJ Rt RtRtR Rf%R R^RfR# I <|RR Wtft #fER5 
ERlttt^ SRRRTRT RER f^ERR R>ERE^R I RRTf^t ^tfER fR'SRERTRT RERE^R I Wt^ Rt^R ^tfER tfRR RERE^R I RlRSfR 
fRRER ^RR R|WR RERR: (^ d5-^) : WRRlRR, ^R RRRR I t^ftR <[Rlft 'S ^RlR f#IR #R Rt%R SfcR REREfeR I wfc 
%T Rf% ^|%RER RSRt Rffc f^ERER RRj REREteR I* 80 
(Ss>) ^Rl^ ^RR ^TlRRlR ^RR RRR 

RftRtR iRRsiSfR stfm vstfR-vstfRft ^lf*pr ^Rl^ ^RR ^fRRlR ^RR RI3R tRR RfR WlRRlft I WR fRRER ^Rtft RERR: 
(^u, RR I IRr RtftR RERR: (lV*2»): WT 1 Wf^RR ^RR RRM RERR: jSi.): WfRt%RR ^R 

R^RfRlft I RtRlft RERR: (tsj&U ^ RR I RRtf ’« RERESR: (^ o*4): lt t%*ft^t RR I RlR^ fRRfER ^RR Rt^flR 

RERR: (<_ivi “4): #|R W ^RRof fRRJRtR I ^RtR <ptlft ^tR ^IR# Rt%R ^RERE^R I** 

(io) ^TlRRt^ ^RRRlRR, ^tRRtft 

tRlR *(\% ^tRRR RERR ^RR SftRRi '^Rtf^rR WlRRtR ^RR RtRR I vStR fRRER ^RlR Wf^RR RERR: ^RR I Wf^^RltR 
RRRR ^RR ^Rl?R RERR: R^tR ^f%RafR oEj^RERfRT, RRR®tR S^lHf I RtRlft RERR: t'sp Rfe*ttft RR I ^RR RlftR RERR: 
4E4RtER$ ^Kt^RERtRj I ^fRJ ^R^RlR fR^RERtRj RERR I ^Rtft RERR: R^jRRtRR I RtR^ fR5tER ^RR ^IWtR RERR: ( 
u,Ju UaiJI jis): WRRlRR, |R ERf*t ^R RRRR, Rt%R RERR I ^RtR fRlft %RER ^tR ^R# Rt%R 

RRRE^R I tRTR f#R ^tfR ^tR R^ERE^R | wt 

^rrsr fum 

i^PStER WtRRt tRfw ER, 'S^rR Rt RlftR tRUtR ^-^R^SfR Rt ^ffRRt^ '55tfeRR WERJR t^f%E^ ^R Rt; RR?, 
RtRfstR fR5tERR RtRRR RR I WtRRt RfR ?RlR Wt<[ Rt%FtR fRRER «Rf ^R RjSsftW, ^Rt^^Rt RMR, ^RR Rt^ft, ^RR RlftR, 
^RtR WfWt, tRlR llRlft, RtRlft, tRR f^RRlR, ?RR Wfft, ^Rltft RRERR R^ RRtR^tER R# vsER fRRER RRE« 
RER (?UjV 4 y-y RWRRTRR, RRl®rRf RER ^ff%R^, '5fRRt (flfcji 4J Jj-^=): R^jRRlRR, vgtR f%g 'fR WfE^ I ^ER=ER ^t|R 
Rf% ^f%R R% Rt RtRtR RER RRJ ^ER I 

vsER '5^RRE c fR ftf^RlRlR Riff ER, RRRiRfRRS RRlERtR^RERR %ff% SlfRRt ^RlR RER ERtERt R^rRER ER^ 
^(fRSRERtRT RRER ^ ^RERTRJ ^R Rt, fRERRs RfR SjRtR ^R ER, vst WtftRt Rt RtRlft fRERlfRstR RtRER I ^^fRJ f#tR 
lt tRERR '^tRRERR RE^ ff’lftE® tRlR Wf^RR, RRtft, RlRt^, ^Rl^ft, ^RR %RfR, ?RR Wfft £|R[ERR R^s 
R^RERTR l RR I ffftR ^R^ERR WtR5;-^tftERR ^RtRRERR R^ERJR 'RtERtER ?RtR Rj%RtER iRRR’ Rt fR»RERtRj RRt W 
^Rlt ER^ I Rftps ^I'SfRJ^ ^RR ^1?fRRT, tR^T R#RR, fRRft, ^R#t, ^RR ^IWfR £|RR RRtf^tR ^RtR Rt%RtER SffRRt 
R 5 #^, tRtR, RfftERR tRlR Rt yRRlRERR ^RlR RER RERE^R 

ERtERt WR^tERt %R ^IR? v5tR Rf% Rf%R “ 1 jRR” RER RRj RRt WlR^-^tftERR Rflflfi 'RRRtER Rf^R RR I 
®Rt, ?,RRl*fR, ?R^R R[RtRtR, Wt^ t^RR 5 , R^tstR, ^RR Rt^ft, ^RR RlftR 'S f^flR lt toERR £ffRRt ^RtRRERR RRTlRR 
fRRlR Rt RER ^fftR Rt RRRft lt taR'SERtR RRtf^tRERR R^ERR Wt R^RT ^RR RER $RtR Wt^ RfftRtER ijRR RRt 
RRERlt %TRR ^iftERR RflfllR) RR#s RR | 1 RR 1 R fRF|R RRER RRlft, R,rR|R 'S WRJtRJ R^lfWR R^oR “fRSRERTRT” RER 
’RERR Rt%R^ ^RR RRER ^ER ^R° R% RRtft 'S Rfk, RptfRERR RfERR ^tftRERt TjRR RRER RER I 

yo. Rrrr 
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txfsr WtgglfhFt (gtg) gf^® '5Tt 5 T-f<P<Ps?. <s 1 Wtgsgtg 

wtggt cgwfl, fgitg %?ft it r®egg etfggi 's ^tf^pr’t'f wig; wi%fiw I^rw gwr 
cgmt fgrge^g, wig gfte wtfitg fgwg gw^ wigf #ff% fteytsH i wltg *i®rgg ©g* egew ^ ftg-e^ 
fwft wrgfgrwig g^#t wfoevig ^tlfgw ww girw i ggt ww «fftgs c^r, fWe<>g c^g %fg wgf%$3, wisf's 
wegigr ftegg i %fg wigff wigt wfgi^g gt 1 %fg eggegt wf%g wtgw gt gg'gstwteg wf%g fgegtft «gt 
fw®g 1 %fg gflw wi%g w%gg's wgtgr ggg fgestg tggtg g® gnwgt fge^g i %fg %regs gg?g <t»«c^m .... 
twffg i wm ggteg 2 f«m gg? cggfgw egew wt%egigggftg wsgj ^w*t gsgf^ i 

y». i. ^srtft '“fl^t (*<Hft-<*>9<Z-f^) 

f%r %?ft g^egg ^ifgg wf<i w wt^fc tgg ^Ntg tgg wtft wi^gt g?#t (gR) i wifteg ggft gg? 
gt^-®tfgftgegg g®'s gggg g?gweg ^|g ‘^-^prrgtw” ar^ i t%fg g ^e^g gegr t^tg wf<[ wl%Ffg g® 
g^egg 'srj ‘Iwigg gtfa ^ wtft wfftW (wt<[ wi%Ffg g® g<3egg wgng) gteg gg# wgng w 7 ! <Kge&>g i g 
wgrreg ig<t# #tp t%fg tgig wt<r wf%Fig ig<# fwfr g® wr%g fgegrft gw gag «« swf wtfg gt gt^tf- 
®tfgfg g® ^wg <wge!s>g i' 0<i 


ys. ^grrg nr*rt# (8<*-o-<to<? f^) 

ggsg-^ w^egg sjfwsg witgft g^te, ^ppifgg, pi#ta gpffgg tg|g wt<s; wtfgg ^Ntg tgg ^Ntg gig# 
(gfO, gig gf#g ggegtt wsrHf ^ i 's ^pr fw?r vstg ^ gt lt flfg 5 ft ■sn^fwg nfe's ^ 
“w^r-^H-fT” ' ? nw fglw tsrfa ^f%Ftg ^r?w ^ferr^t <^cgc^ 

^if^: 


JJj <! ^xj qa ^jlSs cillLo Lolj.. .A_i& ^jLiaC-l 4x_iaij ^jU l^_i3 Ai ; ).i2k ^jl Aill^oJ 

AAyuJall C5^^J fljxj V (j^J ••• ^-xU^ L_^^)xj V (jl£ <jV 1 4qjW Lolj .. 


L_SLujjJ jlS i—aj^JjajI ... iJl im <ia-12k ...^Ug ^9 V ^jjjjI£jj (jl^ (Jj (jSj ^Ja.x^nll Jjj 


c_lid ^59 AiiW _^jI Lclj .. .CjLja9lL<JI ^9 iajjiiSlj laJalaJI ojp£ ^j-o 4_i3 bb LJ <jA juc ^jL ^9 4£.lijl ^j-Q Jla^qj 

^Loj^J oj^jl jj 4_i3 C aIuj ^j-o ^ox-ollj ^jxJa-oil JjjjoI (j-^J • • Ig-aUaj ^JC«j ^jjjjjujj (^>^1 l^-^ 3 

^jjjj-ajLo ^jC- (JjJj^JiLaj ^jjL-alxi VI 4_i9 lluil9 Cljl^iAj .. 4qjW ^_jl ^ 5 ^ * * * C5 - * iLill <■ -n^»*n tlllaJ .. (JxJj ..^jJall 


J^' C> J^' LS^ 

“wt<r ^i%Fig fgcgtfwtcgs wtfsr c^^s *m$\ ^ 1 gstg't wtf^ eg, -smRKgg T^ste^ gg 

^r,... gtf^R 5 ^'sr'ciR,g %=i»i 1 "tf, gsfg ^r f^r 1... wfg g=i^ '^wot^r I^m gt 1 gggg %fg wfgft 

'Stgt wlgc^g gt 1... gg° 1%fg ^|g|g wlgc^g «rt; gwgj gft^p ^|g|g <M(>a gift ^g ^g° gijg ^Iglg sfwfgrfg 

g^egg 1 fwfi gigtw^ % gt; ‘gwgj 1 %fg ggg ^feg fggig g^ge^g eggteg fggfg g^gf ^g gt.... 1 gwgj 

^rgt% gjtg^ ^g 1 ggggeg «■spMg ^tfg gig^gg ^'Slgtsgf 5j^g ws ^rfNgg g^gg; gtgg ^tgf gg 

gr.gr ^stl%, cgiwtfgg's ^fgegflwfg gjrgwf egg^o gig 1... wig;gt%Fl giUgtgfK glii'sw g^<fgege^g, 
^ggw fges ^s Rcb'w ^geg gggt^g, gflgc^<i gigf ^gtw ^wc^g ^g?. ^g gg# gfgg^g ggge^g 1... ^^fg]^ ts^g 
gHw gicgglg fggeg g^f^g wfgt%'s fg^gt ggge^g 1 rtM \tteg it fftw g^ g^gtg 'gfecgfeg 'aifo^ gggg 1... 
gf^gs gmgi <mc<h eg, gwt it ntg 5 ftg gw gig^ftf e%stfg gg^s wig; fggg^ ^gg ggfl 1.... ggeglt gg 1 >g 
gg^ <j>gt c^eg wrggf ggg^: Iggig ggggg geg ggT'segl gegfl, ggjgit ggggg gegf^ gg?. g fggeg gegg 
ggt ggi egg w gtggl w ggt gw egg gsgfl r w,r 


^8. ^Wl»t «t<tc*ftl>-fl 

twfi oiRsegfg^wig tweg fgegg g^eg^fD fggg 

(i) tgfg *H. ^tgg ggw eggegf gt eggegt vstfgft gt gi^ift ege^ gsege^g 1 t*ng wf^gg tgg 

x^llj <9 j£1I JaI V 5 Vj9 La AjuIj 4qjW jjl ^jIS Uxjj 

“wig; ^f%Ft c^t gggst ^tggift flegg, %fg eggegt w ^§fgg ^egg tg gg? cgnegt ■sgowg's ^egg tg i 
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,99 


ffff FMft, Ft’ft, fiftf' s f^fif mfu ^#rff %fF ^tFFtft fw 

CF F^s tFFtflF FMft, WtWlFt, FNTF tFF Wfft FptltFtF ^ ^iMt WR Ft%FtF ^JtRt FFF FRFtfeH, ^tFFT 


f1%1f, ^vtafF FT'sft, tF*pr ^fiftf sfspt fR^Tf fff frfc&h cf Ft^st ^fj wt<r Ft%Ft Ft/FF, 1 w ^fft 

(F) tFTF WR FtffFFF fFt^FtfRF #tF FttF 4FF f%f; Fvs #tpH <pgfgff Ft f%fF F>FtFtt Ft?TF fF I #tF Fva ^pr 
F^Ft Ft t&Fl^ Ipt FINIT FRF #tF FRF >5 FF>F Fvs SfRF FFt FCFG^ I 

(v») tFtF Wf<t Ft%FtF CF FFF FF Ft%F fFCFt*tt FM £FF FFt FtFCF ‘it'SfFF ^rfWf55*F CFRF FlF FtFF ’fW 
Ft# Ft%F fFFJFtF I t%g FtFF ’fW F#tF Ft FtFRFS CFFtFt FtFfft Ft FtfFftF FF Ft FF fFFJFtF I SjfFFt RF tFiF 'Q 
FFJ FFF F%3F FlFFF Ft FtFF FtF# FtFFf 4FiF fFg FF CFFtF Fit, FF FtTF (FttFT Ft# Ft%F (Ft Ft FfF fFFRFi 
F%'R%FFCFt^ I 4 FFF (7Ft3 F##'^IFF FtRft Ft FtfF§MtFF FtFF #FF #FF FCFC&H I 

(8) tFlF FtfFF, tFlF FlfF#, tFlF W^FF, tFlF WfvSFlft « ^fFJ FFF FF^t^F (FRF ^RFF^ Fffc Ft%F 
FfvSFt FlF CF'SfF FtFt F^F FRFF # I RlFF W^ftF, T(f%RF Ft FFFCF FtFt Ft FStF FCFCfeH I Ft^F'SMt #CF*t 
FRF ^ tFlF Ft%#F RcFTIffT FCFCteH FCF fFFGF Ft FpsiFT Ft RWCFF FFFF FtF FFj 3£F I 
((t) SffFFt FlfF# F 5 ^# 'S FRfRrF tFF Wf^=T FtFF (8^F #) FtFF: 

^aACic. dilLl L- (. ^ tJjaillj ^Jl IjjjL^jj A qjW ^ ^9 c” U wll -laj9l 

(J^kj ^j^)]lj (Jlfl (j ,AA 4-^a Ajutjj A_iiJ A-q^lj ^9 c cj^"^^ (j-o Lai ... LaAjlilc.Ij 

j& (Jj|^i]l ci^)^ AjI V] ^gJt^j]| ^aJA^)jl£ o^L (JaV Ic-Lul <la ^jl£ La ^j-a <] La 

j\ aS\ ^9 cJ^J^ Ajj V] ^1*J! cJa! (_j-q 1^.1 ^alc-l Laj ..C_aluii] L_fl^L^ cilli ^_j-a AAa L_j|^J|j <jL^-j-alj 

ciilLa i> _ 5 ^ dtu^v\l !(Jl3 A. j| A*-uj c”n\ll ^jC- ...^tjaij jl ^jLuj (JjjtL A^iui c_lAJ-a]| dili i}^ (j-a <jjuj ^9 L_lAL-a 

0^)J ^aJ ^ ^jjll ^jC- c" 1 \'\\ A^a^\ g-Lalc- ^j-a ( - > u ^] **^1^ ^^La (Jli La-o ^ Aduil <i]L^-A ^]^ <!Loui ^jJXJjuj 

CltW^i.) C^.1 dlli (Jx9 j\j aALuj ^^9 (_jxla jl 4_i]j ^L^lVl a\x.si\ ^. t*sj (J-a*j jl ^-La^lj jl <l!la jjIj A : ilc- ^cjoi 3 (jj^ 

. ^ajj LaLal ■ W'n ^jl ^jC- ^Lja9 

^JRtFFF WR Ft%FtF tFFlF FfvStFlfe FRFC^F ^F° v5 fFFIF %TPW FCFC^F I ^F FtFF '^RtFFCFF ^vs %R 
fFFtF ^ t'Sffo^tFCF* Ff%FF FCFJ ^RCF%FF ^F?, 5RF F^CFRcFF I ... %R CF FF^F Ff%F FWtFJtF FRFI^F ^t 

£RF(FTFJ FTtFFlF fefe'Ost FRF(^F I ^tF ^ FF^F 'SRsF (CF®tF(F5 Ft%F tFCFt^t FCF FRF FFT FF) ^rfFFF?*tt #F ^RF 
oRFF^ WltFF FRFCteM ^F?.^tF FCFvQ FM tFFtF 'Q fF 5 ^F,1%FF 5 Ft FCFC^F vstCFF 'FCFWt, 4 FFF W FRFI^F I 
^TF FtFFRF Ft%F fFTFtlt FCF F^Rvs Ft ^ F(FR^ ^tF 2flF FF^t^Rst tFFtflF FMft, Wl^FR tFF FtF'SC.FF ^tFFF 
Ft vttF (TRFF (fFFF) 'F'JFiF WIRfCFF ^pfFF FCFC^F I W 1%R 'S ^tF FtftFt 4 FF*F W&H RR'Cvs t'SrR^tF FRF 
FMFT FSFt vs ^fTFmFt (FF FRF FRtFT FFFJtF FFtFtF FFtF F#CF £RF*t FRF(^F « CFf*t FfFFtCF FRFC5F I... WlFfF 
WfFt FRs 2R5JF5 WtfFWFt ^F^IWF CFFM W(FR Ft (FFtFf Ft%FF (^RF FtFFfF Ft W F(Ft^ FtF fcfe'te %R 
oRJ FF# Ft^F 4F C RFTFJ FF# FlNJ FRF Ft FiFF Ftft FRF fifWNJtF FRFF I ... (fWFF fiffFFt F#tF) FttF tFF FtF 
FCFF: WltF Ftft<F tFF WtFRFF So# FtFWlFt FfRt FRF#, (F'sRrf Ft^pl^R (il)-FF Ft%(FF fFFRFt #RSfF F^s 
ot^FRF FRFvSFt RCFC^F I .... SrRFF (FFtFt W#IFt Ft^pt^ (§£) CF(F^ FF# FtftF #(F #F# fitFt#^ F'SFtF FtF ^T 
CFttFt FFFF ^5\ FWNJtF FRFF Ft I ## WtJ FF# Ff%FF FtFCF F Ft%F F#F FtFt^ FtF FtfF FRFF, ^tFFf t^tFTF 
FtfFRs F#tF# FWNJtF FRFF, ^fFFt FFF FF# FRFF FtFtiF Ft%# FfFWtF FRFF, (F F#F FFt FfF ^fttfF 
^FttF vSRFft, ^rFFf %R Ff%#F FFF F>%'S> FtF FtfF FtFF I F# CF# CFFtFt FFFF ^tvSt (FFtFt Fft^ Ft%F fitWtFltF 
FRFF vRFtF (F FT^t FtF FFJ FtF I ^1F ^JFoF ^FFlftt fFFt FtF FttF, tFlF fFtFtF F'SFt C^T ^RFF ^jtFF 
FFT f MJ 

2ffFFt FKt# F 5 ## tFF ^lt#t¥f (SFF ft) FtFF: 


f 0 - 


Ua^.1 JiaS o^iC. jl (jjjUal c** n.wll AilliJa ^jxaiLxiL]! <aj! <j-a jl 4qjW L>^ L>^J 
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tRR (RR.) Rfi^® WRRR 

“RfR rrri rrr cr, wr; Rf%pt ^trrt ^#rirr rrj c^twt tRR Iwir rt wv crrrt 
tbfe>tf'o'»ftR CRRRt RflR 3t%RR fRTRtlwr «(SH W ^R RRRlf& «fRjR 'S ^t rtrt «t«u i ^ Rjf% ^R Wf^fTC^r, 
^RRT st^f%R ^rR 4RTR 4RT rtrr^ f i8;i 

srfm (RtfR ^TfRR RitR wt# tRR RitR wt it f- it rt^‘ rtrr: 

... (JJjl]! A-<xC.JLj Vj 4^-l^-k-o ^)JC. oL^j-o l**nWll ^^“ic.1 X>>1 (JaI (jt (j-Q ^ 


(jj ^)Su3 ^j! ^LqVI (jlS I cilli (Jl-La ••• .AjjLq A nwi&j tJJjuS lol^ul A_i3 al^j-a CluA^J! ^ic.LjaJ 5b L-jl^vx^al 

A-<x^j t A qj W ^j! l^-i3 L_£l! 1^. ^li]l (JjLouJ! ^j^saaJ Jlia ^aJ (_y±j (^LaiAill JIjAjoi (_JaV ^lall^all (j-Q A ijtM ^1 

aLji jiij ^s ... ^ y e uyi J i^a ^JXXj ...^)JC« V <lLal-Q ^jjJjalC'j IsUjjj AJLq — A^xC-j JiSh ^ic* “Clli-Ls aIuJI 

»* £ ._ 

^gic. oJj ^3 A nXAi ^1 ^1 lAj£j (_JjljaXAl! ojlA ^3 U^Jaj jJj .L_SlVVI Clj|^juiJLJ ^Aj A_Lllal! (JjLauJI oJlA IajS 


jj! ^yVI lg-j3 J^Lli A-j'^x^i'l Jl^c. JLlg l^_l3 L q'**^^ jj^g! Ig xih*xi — I : ^gJj Lq IjAsljJ au! A^x^j A^j! ^»LqVI 


l^j J-oaj ^ls l^-Lo jA Lo Jlslj j^-g! jl — l_j . AqjW 


“^r# rwr 2ff^ cr, ‘wt^i ¥Rr’ (ferm^rff ?t ^ht^m) ^ wfw i ^ i ^ ^ 

^r<^t ^ ^ i... ferpT^ ^\ 'siRjcvw wr, "mas ^ <r ^ ^ wf w wr?r, 

%thwt' s cfto sm*f i ^ft^»f ctffr i ^rm w wtft im ?t 

fW^T^tflW C^ fetfl 1%^R, f^?T WOM <R^1?r %?R | Wf^^f%Ff C*T 

totlwf 4MW CT t^?rsf% %f^ i£|^f^s 4&IC!sH I wfft lt flt^ Wl^prt^ Wf^ ^f%Ft 

ii,8f5 -sTmi^iw fetf^ot i... i£i<r t^rrsr wT|^ ^ttstmt ^ ^pim w 
- sTmtsTm, ^twi?r ^fwi^ ■srmHni <p^c^ \ wtft it f%t ^ ■srmHt'sft, 

wf^ ^f%Ft ■spa ^ <pmc^ ct^1 % wr^rat cwR (i) 

^ c«fw vi'ot'o^ii ■srmM, c^ttI^ ^srm ^f%pm ^ ^?r i (p) ■sr;^ 

ftmr mtus. t^rrsf wtft it nt^ wr era it ff^*n# ^rt ^#r crae^r, ct 

^Re^f ^ ^f%sr ^ ra^r r 

4<m it n^‘ ra^# ^ft^ c t tc^«f rae^r, CT'sf^s rae^r w, wff *nt^t ct 

■srmprR 'Srt wf^^f%Ffe^ o#f^ rae^r, 'gRtwN 5 ^rm ^ w ra<p Rt^lf-^ft eras 

rae^r ^ ^ R^r -sr^ ^ orj -^t rae^ i 580 


set. PHs*. spr&f wr^^r%*Ff 

Wf^R, %RR, Rf’Rtff sf^pf ^tf^pr ^f%Ff C^ R'P-C^ 'S 

ferfPR ^ lil'SR rae^T Rf C^lRt vslRft 'SRpfc c^t ^ C^tlRt 'SFfRpP ^R'S ^Tfe^T 

Rt I RRR RRra ifl'Q^sTt WH I RRR fwR wll R?T I RfR (RStCRf iRSraT’tT Fife'S RcfRf <P^«i (R, ^RR 

^t%Ft RRf <1C=1C^«i, ^ra ^sT fRSrat^U RfftR fRSraTR^st RS Rra ^R° ^R : |^r^o Rt RfR^f^a 
RrRrf rar R'R ra i wRRt (ReRfl cr, ^rir wf^^Rpt #wRe^l: 2ffRf% r^» ^r?r i vstfR-votf^ft 
wiRr ^r 1r^ cra^ Rrr srr rrrr ^r?. rr^r fRe^R rrr ^r rvs 2RR ra?f i #r 'Q R^pnlRr ^R rr*r 

Rvs RRR5cf ^ gf^R WfeRRtR %RR I ^RT v5R CRR5 (R RRR RsRJ R=fRf 4R^H CR'SIRR iRRftvs R-^Rf^M 
f%f%fR RCR R®tJ I ^RteR ’tR ^|R 'S R^Rt^lWR RM R^s fRRR,, ^f%R, RRRR, ^R#R ^WtfR fw 'SR 
R'S’RJ 'S l |l'0 4fl[^ I 

iG-. i. ^t#RT 'Q fwRRR CR53j 

^R tR%R RWRJ CRW RRRT <rR (R, Rfk ^I^RC4^, f%fR 'SR RR^KRR f%f% %RM fiR'f 4RIRR I 4RRf% 
^5R R^s Rt RIR3KRR fRRlk^ (RRRt RfR ^f%R Rt'SRt CRM ^T RRRR^f 4R^ fraR fraiRR I %fR 1%RR R’RR 
RRC^R | (RRRR CRRRt RRRs, %R Rt RRf% W (Rt CRRKRt f^RlR RRC«R | t^lTR >5 iRRtR #it 
RSRJ RRRt CRCRft I >5 SfRCR ^R RttRt RtRR 5 R^RT v5R 'S oRRtfRt 4RC^«i I R^RR# RsRJ CRtR ; 

^jA^Lq j^ 3 c**nwll ^-a |jj 
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i. “(Ftrat Ffte rat (7tfij^ ramt rara r 588 

(jjLiall (_p33tJ (j^o (jm"sl *1-^. mall ^9 

*. “w fraFr ra era rafra emra rat ^sf i”' 8<f 

lia .l^t La <iaill Vj] . ..(Jj^a tg jc. ( 3 ^ 4eLuJI £-LjIj ^»Fjlc. (_£^>tlj (^LtJ *&t (JJJ ^ (Jjillj j»^L] 

U '..A i.” I O-s LLj ~ W \l Ijglla I jlj ClgJsJI v. . lUn I i^ya ^-j3 La ^LL^a ^3 (jailjll (Jjj ^] ... 

o. “rara! wtftra %ra fFra Fj%-fram <rr frap? ra fra rat raw ft i crait ra*# ^tera ^fff 
w i cf f# ^g^tera Ffet ftcf cf fran ra i... ^sstvs ft rar rartera raj cf# fraFt <ptrat ft i.... rafra 
F# m-tw fwt fi^t fmra# fwFFt raw rafra «tf raw i rat vffl ^f%5T ra fra %rc wt w raFt 
rartFtFtFtFfw f ,i8 * 

^jJauj Ujl i^La ^gJI (_>ajll Ji*j ^tL*j Jaj t(j^ajJI Jc. (jajLall Ijj] iJjaj ( 3 ^ tijL- lS_J^\} *&tj i—j i£ 

.A .j (_ 0 |_jlaia A. jc. Lma. Ilui3 LLJj Jlaj (jli ( i^ill A nFiM jl <iuillj a_jL£JI i^ya <1Luia 1I (JJj 

8. “rat rara ct, wtrat fraFt-Ff%F?t raera ^ra fratFw ranfram fra «nf%- ^rtra?t wi rat «mw 
fiw f^r^irt fcff rat ^tFra raFt fwf i <tratFt ft^cff ram m wt rara f% fratcFF cram rats#rat raw?! 

rant ratrartF raN cfR raraF f%ra ft ^ttra ran raFtt FKtfHrat wrtra w i rat F<f*f§ frast cra^tt 
tt%t^ tt ’titratf^arFt-^tc^crattf^ra^^f*ftfrara^fraFt ^ r 588 
stfrat rai^t ■^rarFt ^ratt ra%^t (i^fl) raFt: 

^aJ^aj <jAju ^9 JjVtx>ll ^rj-vx^Till yli 4 ^^)jc. 4_JI <J-uiill o^A ... (j-ail! 4_j! U-oLoj J] L-Luoj 

.^Ull ^ic. 

“wmtra t^rtra ra^t rat rae^ (Ft, f^t fraFtra ra’ (^raitF-^t%ra rara ^t ratt)-ra ^ra ^Ft 
era i vit ratify ^tf^s ra i ra®t ^ 'snraw >tflrara ra rart ra’-e^ vaf<^ ^rarFt ?t ^t%ra rara^ 
IraFt’-ra era rat i”' 8v 
(Fttft wt# ^tft raFt; 

V 5 V l** n.W*illj (jj-alxj V 5 Jj c** n.wllj ^J^Loxj Lq ^jJa l_j!^ vx .^1 Ij-<ujjj 

lJujjII! ^ic- L i\x x>a'l c** n.w'l ^jjSj ^ ;A ju ^jl l“uw '1 ^ 

“frat%t rat^krara ra^rfr (fraFt’fft) rar wtrafw raera 1 ran %ra ram (Ft, rarft^ ■?t% s t 
mra rara Ft; rai rat ^tfFt wtera Ft; ^ite^'s ft wraF's Ft; rar^tmtFF FfraFt# rarra ^ftt fIFp 
^ t%ra fratera fFFite^ vafst^tm's sf^F rat ratF fratra fra# «fraFFtfFra FraFt fraraFt i ,08S 
wt^r ^it mtm# (ivso8f|) tra ra# (j5Hvsf^)-ra ^5 rara: 

^JjjUall ^JJ L_balj ^0 *^)J ^JjjLiall ^j -0 4-Li2k y 

^JajjaiJ ^Uall ^3 ^aL^U < ; l^aj^ 2 k tillj ^su ^aJ ^ dij^JI <kL 4 AJau^Sl Ajljjll Ldj l (JlSj (J-saill 

l iu-tal^a jliac-ij UjlidC-l l Idajl A_i3j ^Ix^j 4 IIuiaII ^3 ij.t'vj ^al Ijj ^3 xtn'aj ^. 1 ^ 1 *^! (_)j ^jj^AaII 

tiljjj l^J l^J jtjiiillj ^ 9 Ay ^3 (J^j Aa-^joJI djjjl ^.1 d_ljj3 <jl 4qjW ^jl ^3 

ojjua£- ^3 53^iiL<i AajjjoJI 4 J 3 I Clljld LJ 6JJC- l_iA j-o ^3 J3 Ld AjA3-o ^3 J3 ^jjjUall (j^J ^-*-ol3 ^jl£ 

JjLuJI cilL ^3 ojjjda ^j AjjaiilU <jA3-a ^3 ^jjjLiall jjS 1 ^ £PJ 

L>^ 

6< ^ 5 rT 5 T ^ "5j%¥f £iC*JlW ^fv5f <PWC^*i ^t fefPiW 'Q ^l^ld>1<l <l^C<1j<l <1^ (R 
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fRtR RtR^RtftRR (RtR) Rf&S RTRRtR 

srfraTR RRt RR ^RtR *H, WfRR stRtft fRStfRssTfCR st RSR RCRCfeR I %fR RCRR: RlR CRCR fRSRi RRCR Rffis 
rcrcr cr, RtftRCR RRsfRR ra. ^rrr RtRtf-sifRfttReRR wirr stsfRRi Ircrcr rIrr «s rcr i 4 rrr 1%fR fRRtR 
rrcsr i wtR raR fertR rrt ^rtr wt<r RtftRiR 4 rr (ff*^ rr; rr?, rrr wtfra^; raR ^r^ir fertR rcrr; rrr rirt 
'sri^Tt^mr "^rr i... wh; f^c?r wrsrro^ 'sn^c^ c^i, 

%1r Rff i #rcrr RtftRrart R?Rffs's sniffs r^rtrr% ra ^RtffRRR RRfrc fratR rrr crr crcr RuftR rs$r 
RR fR RCR^ CRC& RtRCsR 4R?, CR8M %t R$Rs RCst W %fR Rs fRRtR RCRfRCRH RRR ffRlR RfRsJtf <f>^Cvo^ 4R?, 
sfRJtRT ^RfCRR RtRRtCRR RR^t ^tR RtRRtCR fRRtR Wf CRs i fRl %r R[CR RftRCsR RftR8CRt fR#R CfrC*r 'S RRCR fRRIRtR 
stfRft 'S stfR-stfRftRcRR fRR& fR%<3 sTR^lR % raRJ RtR RtRRfCR WfRT RtRRfCRR ra fRRtR-^R RfRRlf C#f 

rcrcr i R<f*f§ RiRiteR ^RwiR-RtftcRR <naRi rt rt^r-ir R^tRcRl %r RtRi rcr 1%rir rrcsrcrc^ i” i4 ° 

WtRlRt RHtft (VOi-isoR ff) RCRR: 


oAac. Jjl C‘ n.W 




^j-uiiiJ! C‘n.K 11 ICA L-JLiXjJallj Cjj! Aj! ^Ic. fiCi-o (Jj§ ... (jjAjillj CP 

“srj RftR Rt rircr rrrtr RtftR sm Ircrm fits rcr (srfK rrrtr RtftR 4Rl> ^s fRRtR Rt 
Rl%R era ^SR) ... RfRt#t RftRfR RRRR^ RCRCRH, %RR ^tRtCRR Rs RCRt fRRtCR era RJRR RtftR ^SR I ... ^RR 
RtRRR RCRCteR: ‘rapes ft#R’ (fRR) RtftR RRCs XlRR’ (RtRRT ^RR ^raTtRT) R^%R <[RtM ^R |” isi 

i<?. ^kRR RRW RT51^ 


tRR RtRRtR ^RfeR ^R# 'SR^^ff 1w ^RS RCRC^R I R#R Rj^RCR fRRlCRR ^RR ^ffifR^tJ RRt CRCR CR^ 
^?Fs ^eRR CR, ^RlR R#RT Rl^kRR fRSWf RtbfeR frarfR RRtfaR | RrrFD f^R te%t I %fR ^f%RR RRR 

RtbfeR wsm r^ frarR i cr Rrra (RteRt Rtk r^r cr^ cr fRra ririrt ^rr “rhh” rt “'?rrir” r^%r 1%fR 

ISR?. CR R[CRR RRR fif^R RROaR I CR ^T%R “Rfk” ^T%RR ^ ^jRR R5CR, R'fRtRlftR ^1% 'S fR^T 

RcfRT R%R iR^ ^RR^t %T, raR Rt^tRCR “RKfR” RRt RR I f#R fRSff Rra^R RtRrtRtf% RR% “RtRlR” RfR»lR0 
RJRR^ RCRt RT I RftR Rf%RR *jRR RRR Rt ^RtR RRR RT%ReRt “RftR 5 ” RRT RCst I RWRJ “RtRtR”-'8 RftCRSR 
^T *t*tj t I 

2ftRRt RlRtft R#tR 'S R[RffRR R[RN|R '^RslRt Rtft^t RCRR: 

JaflAi (j -0 1 —Qj* k^i\\ 4_Lo ^jl^j c^JLsk^l c-t^j c" nwll <.—a^xjJa <jc- 


• ••‘Sub 


“tRlR Rt<r Rf%Pt CRCR Rf^fs, %fR RRCsR, RtRIRR t®#RT^t RCsR era RftR OjRR) Rt%R WtRtR tRR^ 
srfR^%T |’ ‘SRtCRRftRRRCs CRRtftR^RttCRt RCRCRRtR RRRst «%[RtftRRR^Rl%R RRRCR |" m 

RtftCRR fRSWt RRRR fRRCR #R RR^tRstR RtRCR %fR RtftR JfRCRR RRR CRCR R^RtR RRR RR% ^JCRf^ RR^ 
RtRtCR RtftR RfRtR ^RRstR RCR RRl RRCsR | f%ff RCRR: 


<j Cl),^j ^ajj ^Jl 4 jl-ojoj LaJ V] CliJCaJI Cl),Wj ^jl ^ * Tn V 

“CR RtftR JfRCRR ffR CRCR R^RtR ffiR RW RR^ RtCR CR RtftR RfWf s[RJ RtftR R®fRt RRt CRRCRT RtR^ ^fRJ 
Rf^R 5 RR l” i<M 

^ RftR RRCR Rffs RtftCRR ^RR tf»R RRtR 




lili ^LJ1\ ^jc- <jla-j-al ^jc. ^.La. lili <j lj.la.1 Cljlaiill ^jc- ^ (jc- cLLojV^ ^Ja^all CluCaJI ^.la. lij 


“RRR fRsRCRTRj RtftCRR RtRRR Rt^RtR (M) CRCR CRRCRt RtftR R%R RRCR srtRfCRR RRCR WfCR sRR WtRRt st 
RtRR R# I RRR >RRiR RRt RtRtftRR CRCR Rffs RR sRR WtRRt RtCRR RRtR RtlCR Rlt Rt I WfR RRR slfRftRcRR RRt Rffs 
RR sRR 'RtRRf RtCRR RfCR fteSR RCRT £fCR*f R^fR l” 548 

%fR ijRR ^RtfffR Rt RtftCRR 'Q^ R#t^ RRCsR Rt, ^RRf stCRR tfRlWR Rt RRRst 0RM RCR RtftCRR fRSWt 
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<1*^1^ ftftpGft ftftG'Sft I ftGftft®T«1 fttft ft'PGft fotft ftGsp: 

V! -la 3 “CLut La ^^jjjt-aJI ^)jLa. (j-a <—jiSi i”nql ^aj 3 Cjjfll Laj c-UaC. (j j* (JjJasi djjlj (.jAjS i—ujj P 

...lAj^Jaj ^aJ <iil (Jjxuj (jc. t“n,W i—ill liSj liS o-lic. (jl j»cjj *.“h 1 ~s; 4-i9 

“vaftfsr ^TlC^<IC<Ji PC# ftfpft ftPI ftTfftf ^ftft Ptft fttfttPft CSP ^Sft pf*t tft 4ft?. Wffftft p#tft C5P 
pf# tftftjp# pp fti^p c*rf$r ff i wtfsr p pnpt ferret «^rt ftftft ftppp pr ftp ftp? 4ft# prftp ppt tw i 
CP fttft «5 P, ftp ft^tp fttftpfP (H)-4ft 4ft ^PfP pfftft ftPp, ftt CP ^’ssTf^Tt £fftft*f ftP tft f 544 
Ppftlft (8ft#) ftp PPP tft?IP ft[ftlfttft CftGft ^[ft ftGftCteft: 

^aSj AijSlU l_jLoi] ^c.I \ksi <aill ^j! <JUs a1s\\ ^ja c-UUI qc. &^Uu 3 A_ilc. ^.a Wli ... (jUul^. 0^ Aa^-q ^as 

Aj ^jjjIj V (Jla ^aUU L-lia^ll tjC- (Jlui Aii] L-fl^xJ V A] L AjS (AIjUaII ^jj| (JU3 C* U W11 C_fl^xj Ajj A] A Ul 

|^_j ^l£j ^ja 3 ..((Jj)£ ><Q ^Aj ^jSLjc. Ajj ^^Ac- ojIaa^ ^jlUc. ^jI Ajj AjIj^j A^jjj V AlU C‘ nW <A1 Ia (JUa Axjuj c.“ nW 


CIijA^JI L_fljXJ ^jSj 

“(tftfpp stfm fttffft ^tftpr) ^np tftft '8¥ift (i^s ft) pfttptp Ptftftp ftftftp 1 ft^5 

w<vs ^j?r ftft^ ftw sf*j 1 ftft ft<)5c^ ftw ^n^f# wft ^ftftn ^ 
■ 5 ^ 1 vspt %ft c^t wfw ft 1 tft-fr ^plftft wrftftfftt ftftw <=ic^ ftft ft%r wftftr ft? 
■$PTt ftftft?T ftftf C=§m TSft ftft?T ^tCft Sftt ftft ^T ftft ftftT: ft^ftft (?ft I ^tCft 

ftTl ^I, ftft (ft)-i^ft ftftCT ^ ftft ftftT: i£| ftp (^ftT); Pftft Wlff ^ c ftt Sft«t 

ftft PP ft l’- ^ ftftPft ftft ft% tftT %ft I- tftpT -5ppp5 c?f i£|\»tW 

ftp pftft ftw ftftw ftri pp <p, ftftftftp wft^ft ?” i4!3 

P, ^ ftPW ftftpft ^TP Plftps, ftp ftfep, ftftft, PtftP 'Q ftlftft psp*FR <tipc^ | 
ftftft PPft nf ft^pfft, ^ vslftft Pftp tftT ftftft*! ftp ftftft*! ft#! ft’fftfts | tftP ftp ftftft! W'S 
SffPft ftftft ft^ft tftT ftftf fttCft ftftft ftftCftT ^PS, ftftft^ft Pftft ftft Pft ftPCft! 1 ftp *?p i£| ?tfP fttfti®ft 
pftft 'S f#p ftftftt ap®r ftpp Ip 1 ftpft ppft p, ftftpp ftft ftfttPP (P^ca tftP ftft; ftftftP *fft 
WCW pftft 'Q pftppp fto^ I 

fttPt ftftftp P, ^ftp ftp ftftftp SffttWP 1 1 ftp ftp t^ftft 'S ftftftp P ft ftpfDp £ftp ftPI^P PP° 
ftftft! ft^ftftt cft^pp PPpp fapt cft^p 'piyR^ Ppp ftpc^p i J4<l p wf%r ftftpp pp-Pftft;P 
ftPPrftl^ftftp pftp ■srftT^r ‘ 5 ,' 8 'ft ftftpft 1 

i< 2 \ vo. PfftftK ft ^ 5 Tft%P 

ftPP-PPPftPP ^fPJ PtPftP! tftPP ftP ftft tpfPftP SPP ftft ft IpfpftP ftft%f’ ftftP ftfftP PP 

ft!ftfe ftft^ft ftpp ftp ft%P! l tPP tft^Pf tftT ftftft pS-tr-i^ p) ftp “ftlfH’ ftp ftp ftftpft ftPft 
^ftft (iOo-^iV P)-Pft ffttSP ftftpj \3^vs ftPC^ft: 

...<ic. c > n^*i lj£a ■‘U^.Aj l_Lujjj jj! U*-qj AqjW ^jl L \Y\W US (JjSj CLulajosj ...Aij 


(_gjlj Ia6 a£jjIj ^jJI as ^li ^_1 a ( x-<ujjj Ua (JS c_iiSj V aj jiu U ^\^jj lJloj jj AqjW jj! Lqjj Jlia 

A^ Ax-J AJSjjIj Iac. 

‘pftp fftwJPlftJ I... ftftft T(ftPP 5 ftftCft 'Spfl, ftpft ftp ftftftp tftftS ftfftpfft ftftftp, ftpfpft ftftft ftp 
pft?, Uftftft ftPP'S ftlftCftft 1 ftftft ftpft! ftp ftp! PftftMt'SM Prftftp I Pftfftft tftp ftp ^S^ftCft 
ftPIPft: %tfft, Cftpp ftftH ^tfft! ftpp Cftps Tit C*f!P! Pft pRft! ftt 1 ftpft ftlfp ftp! Pfttt tftftft ptlft ftp ftp 
tfti ft!ft!ftftPr ft! ftfftftjtft ftp 1 ftpp fttfttftftPr p ftft apft ftftft ftft® ftt fttftftjTft ftftft i” i4fcr 
ftp ftft Spft ^tftfp tftftP ^ftp ftpfttftft! (ftp) ftMtftft: 

Ajjjj-alU A-Ia z U. (3*^ ^-^ c ’ ^jA3 Lq jAj Ajaiij ^ t»j CIijU qj ^j \ax *t'l ij?\) ^AA 
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tRlR WlR|Rt%Ft (RtR.) Rfi^® i#R-f%R^R wtRSRtR 

“4 ^Rrt RRtR tRR RtfRCGR (w*fK wtR fRCWR) rg i wmw wrtg RtcRtR rcrt wtRRt 4 RG#t rrcwr 
gir rcr rcr gcrI^ i cr# r# itR cscr wtR rg #cg rtcrr w CR#t GfcRcRtRi g r#r> rcr rri ^cr r i4S> 

tRtR Wt^ '5t%R ? t G GfR WfRRR <tCRG^«1 CR, RR#) Rf WlRlW^l WRJ CGtCRt RRGGRl Rt RlRGTtRlR WRJ ^fRGTfR, ^tftR 

Rt twfG$itcRR R*t)R# Rt os ?cr rrggrir Rt crc<f ^FiGGRt crgrj P(m i tRtR w# ^t%R rcrr: 

Lf*^t ij' l “ i J s S A L>^ LS*-^. ^ 

“CR Rjfw «R#R WtCR fR GfR WRJ WlRtR RWRJ Rt R1R3H GlRRtCR RRGGRt CRGRt R#R> RR 1”“° 

tRtR ^rrr rcrr, wt# tRtR rr^ gcr#: 

^ (jj' t> y«J C5^ yr^ J yrf^ C> LS^i Ly lK> V 
“vaftfsr CGfR R%<RR 1%f%CG GTiRtR RG m c \ RR/ft# Gf Rt WtRt ’IW WRR Rt CRCG RRGGRt CRGRt RRCRf 'SRI 
3lRtRRR l’°“ 

itWRJ %# \tR WtWCRRCR 5 RRCGR: 

<j IjSjS 3^3 ^ <LjJ j] 

“RfR CGtRRt CGtCRt R^lRCR> SfcRCRtRj RCR CRRCG RIG GCR CR R%RR fwf%CGt RG RRR GRCR l” ** 

RtRtRR RfRCRR WRJG ^t%R GCR Gf RfRCRR fRRCR tRtR WlRR GfR GRrRj WfCRR CKR G[fRR> Rfeltf f%RR I RtfM 
tRR RWltR (Mo ft) RCRR: 

i—s^>*j pj .. .^j-N-t^l'j ji»al .. jiaJI Ajtlj (jfilj iRq'nui (jlj .. (JSi ojla9j <ji (3^ •• ^'R' J^ 1 

(Ja*J! ^alall (J-ujI ''jV Si—S -uijj (Jia-ll i l-slj i"ivR 1I J)AUa (jV iUaA^lc. <jlc. ojll£ <Ljlj Vj ^tLull 

®0 0 o 0 0 ^ q 5 ^ o 0 

C-jAJIaj ,yj' ( i“i ^ic. (j-o c£l>^ L-IAJU ^jl !1 a (ja ~Ac- y§j .. .^j-qo1a]1j ^c-ujUIIj A a\c- c** n.w'lj 

“RfR i5RiR RlRlRR RRR CRlRt-WR^lR R^CTf^R ^R ... W CR RfR RRRT R^ RRsGRT felRf Rf R5CR, %f 
“RWIt^RR# G R^IRt^ c ffI^R CRRT RtCR”- ^ ^l%# CR GTR ^ ^IRR t%f%^ ^tR CRlRt C«W 
C^CR CR RRRIR RRR W ^RR ^f%Ff G tRR '5?NtRR 'WfRRKR vstiRs (RRRt RRWtRt fw ^JR Rf I RRRR 
^tCRR Rtf^JR 5 CRW Rf WRt RlR WfRRKR WRR RRt GRtfiR | ?RR Rt^ t^RR W RfR 5 RRWfRt fRCW ^CR; 
RRRR lifR^WR Rf*tf%vs RfRfRR RfRIRR WRJ Rf%R RRRtIR RRR RRtR fRRR RR; RlRR CR ^RRfRR ^CRR RCRJ CRRfl> 
RlRt CRRlt Rf^s vot WtCR Rt I... ^ CRW WRt RlR CR, RtRtRR RtRCRR RtRRfR ^CRt RtR R[R#R RRWGRt, 4WCR CRRCRt 
^R5^ RtR^tR fRRtRR GfCRtW%J RR l” ^ 

^RJ CR, lit# ^RtR£f^8WTfCW R?^RW R% ^f%R I itR fRRftCW R[R(ft R?R#fW ^t%CR ?RR WfRRR (Rt) RCRR: 
‘RlR3^(^)t%R^R^R^^RR^ |’’ iW ^<ftRtR^o^^^^^Rt%rRWRCRRt I 

R^%t CR, tRR Rt^^t%Pt it RjfeR GfRRfR C^ftR RCR RRj RRRC^R I W 'SRW lit# GfRRfR | ^f%R# R%#5 Rf i|R?. 
itR tRRftCW R^R R#R WtC^ tRRf Wf RCRRRt Rt RRR itR 5 # Rj^RCR 5 Rffe. GR^ '£R c f RRt ^fRRCR 5 fRWlG? RRC^o RtCR llRRsft 
RtRsrtRtR RTlR R#tCRR RlR tRRtRCR ^IRt WfR#RG f^pR^R | 


8. *FR<nit 'R[C^tR ^Rrt#) 

litWfCR '5|RRt (RR# CR, ^RtR W# Rf%RR WfR RtR G 'SIRRlftCRRCR 5 tRfR5lR Wt^tR CRCR 5 RCR R^IrRsIgR 5 
WtR#R, R%| ofRRWtR G R%t ^RRCRR WRJ WT#t fRCRC^R I Rf$CR WlRRt CR# CR, ^RtCRR RC^R tR^ffoo t%RRW 
CRtRR RRtR GfR^fWf ^fRt# RtR^fCRR RCRJ CRWfCR WfC^ WV CRfCRt RtR^tCR CRRiR CR^ I Rtftft, lt ftMt G ^(Rt# RtR^tCR 
tRtCRR RCWR tRRffw CRtCRf RW RlR^fCRR 'RG^ (7# I ?RtCRR RRRfRR 5 RCGR RCRJ RR# Gf^RR fRRCR RR° CR fRRCR 
tRttRR RW (Rt CR fRRCR it RR^T RtR^fCRR WtfRRRR twf^jR RCRCfeR I R^lGCR ^tRtft RtR^fCRR GfRR RRRR 5 GfWCRIR 
WtfRRRR tRtCRR RCGR fRRftCW RW GfRRR RSCRC^R i|R?. itRiR fGRRGC^ RtR^tCRR ^CRC^R I RRRR tRtR fRCWt 

GfCRRCR 5 itRiR ^RtftR twfG^fR G R%J fRoRGf f*W fRCRC^R I RMTRtf*t GtRt Rpl^folGR 5 WtR5%J RR<fR RRRC^R, R%J 
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Rt ^RtCRR R^fTfCR R^Rf SfRtR ^!?RR RCRCfeR 4RS, RftR R}%RR RtRCR ^RtCRR ^s RfRWtR RSRt'S ^tR%RR 

ws?t rcr ^cr*t ww i 

^RtR wt<r $>Srr>, ^srm t[rir 's ^RitRj r5%rr ztfm ^tn, RfRf'Pt rirricrr affRRt r 5 ^ ?rtr tRtR ?rr 

t^RR 5 ^RR Rl%R RtR*it (*J£ fR) I %fR RCRR: 

lj* x^ls A_iSlc.j L_SLujjJ ^j!j ^)Sj ACc. Aiil ^-Caj ^ QjW L-ll'S.x-ol <j-a Ajuj! A_iS ^^‘Wl C3j ^ajLa Cl±l£ 

^ A t> fA (jA AA 1 yr% lj' lKj V <j' (jlc. 

“wtfsf ^r# micros ^Rf^a %ttr, crrtcr ^rtr wt<t 3!%pt RtfRRt^ wtR^-^R rir Rtft ^Rf^a %rr: 

RRlR, t^P, WtfRRTt 'S 'RRJ dR^SrR, 'flRt RRR?R 4R5RW RRtR <PRCRR CR, WlRRt WtRtCRR R^RJ CRtR r#R 
CRCR af^ef R^CRft CR RfRR Rt WfRt RR3 WtRtCRR R^RJ ^[RRtCR Rsfa'SRt CR'SRf RRCRt 'SRT RtRtR RR l” iM 

?RtCRR RC*aR fRRftc^a R#R Rt'SRf CRCR ^t ^fRRRR RRfR fRRCR tRlR WtRCRR fRCRR RRGf Wtfffl tRR 
WIRrIr RCRR: 

yA full Cj& ^ g^lLJ! (> fcftlijl cj^l t dlM <jl£j 

‘%tCRR 4 R^ftR f^feC'a \R(R ^fRRR d^afCR^ WC«>i, dRRRCR ^RtR Wf<t t^R 5 'S ^RlR 'sjRRRtR RlRRfCRR RlR 
f%RStCRR dR^sfR RlRWtRtC^a ^RlR WtRCRR fRCRtfRaf <I>MW f iw> 

tRlR ^RIR tRR t^WR tRlR Wf<t t^RR 5 , RRRR 'S ^^RR R^ ^RCR ^fra RCR^ i tRtR ^RfR ^TCRR 
RtRWtRtC^a tRlR Wf<[ Rf%FtR RC^aR R<KR Rva RrRR RROaR I ^tCR d RRGJ WfR% RRf RGT %fR RGR: 

^_aj La aJjL (jl U*-ujj Vj La A qj ciJjjli <. Cljjj ^aJ La ^il! (j-a ^jjl A qjK L! 

‘^RlR WR; R(%F[R RtCR WlRtGfR WRt<RJ R'SRtR RtRR R|%Rt dRR WR 'S RtRw #( RIR%RR Rt 'RlRRt 
W5R RRC« RR 1 r I R>R ^ttR 'StR 'S RtRW Rcil Rt <pRoR WlRRt ^sf <[R6a RlfR Rt I WfR Rt RtRt ^StR 'Wf^RtCR RRS'SRt 
CR'SRf WmttRR RW R^R RR I (CR fRRGt tRtCRR R%T <[Rtfs RtR Rt CR RfRGJ vitR RT«R RfR 5 ^ R 5 t^'8Rf RRtR R# |)” iM 
WtlTRt tRR RWl^R RH'ft R;) RG1R: 

^jjL Sii dUl jl :CJa Vj 5 lk ^ ^ e U V' JRH $ 

^Ixj ^11^, UJjAj (jl AkV (J^J V AjI Hjlsk-Lal ^jc. Ijl^j jAj <j-a (jL/l AH^3 La V] Uj^. A_i3 jl pj 

t(JjS]l ^Ixj AjV ‘ 13 ^S aJjS L_siiL^j (jlSj t^LaJAJ ^L-^c. <allAJa c > i^Li ILa <jl Au^.^1jJI Jij Ills ^jj! 

Aj ^gjjjS AJ ^ hj (jl^j 

“RfR Rtff R5CRR, RlRRRRR ^tRR# rRsRRR ^tffR RgTR, %RR ^fRT ^RtR WlRGIR R^s RtR fRGt RrIR 
RR^'SRt CR'SRf R?«tCR ^RR RCRt? dR ^SCR WfRt RRR: ^RRR fRR RtRR RrrR WtRtR RCR R^ RRR CRCR%r I 
WtfR dR CRtCRt ^SR RtlWTtR Rt I dRR WfRt RSfCRR R^Rt CRCR Rt <[Rt=TtR vs|R RCRT dR ^SR RCRC^ I ^tRCRt, RtRt 
^R RRRC^R CR, WtRtCRR Rt%t (^T<ftR ?RtRRR) RCRCfeR: “WlRRt WtRtCRR R^s CRRR rRr CRCR afRR R^CRfl CR RRtR 
Rt WfRt RR3 'RtRtCRR R^RJ ^[RRtCR 'Rt^'SRt CR'SRf RRCRt ^fRJ RtRtR RR l” fRRfeRt afC^ R^Rt RCRC^ CR, d 
RSTRC^ ^RtR ^RtR (^RR t^R 5 ) ^RtR WtRCRR f^RtlWf RRC'sR | %fR 'oRRR fRRCR ^RtR WtRCRR RC^oR Rr>C^ 
RR^'SRf fRC^sR | RRrR %fR ^RtR 'RtRCRR R%T WfRC^s RfCRR tR dR?, ^tfR RRC^ 'RRT R%T OSftRtCRt RCR StRtR^ 
RCRC^, ^sRR %fR ^ R%T ’RRRtCR RR^'SRf fRCRC^R l” 5 ^ 

^RtR tRlR dR° ^tR ^RRtftR fR) RfRt#t RtRRfCRR ^#R Sf^tCRIR SffRWR ?RTR 'S R^tR I WfR 
fRRCR RfRt#t R^tRRR fRCRC^R: 

Vj n^l V j! Cl iq'^ *(Jj^ Cjlc ■'i.a^k.a - A oj W ^a c bLiLk l^ufl lJlujjj ^jIS 

lW u^J -lUrj Jj 3 j^V' ' Jj^i ^jla i _ 5 ic- i_i£l : Jtia dW f^lwj diitla .Jac-j Jja (jlajVI :JjSj (_> jc. 

jj& U^iUj ^ Ul£j .^ijj V ^i>jj 4 t®J' ‘gA^' ^ “SPd fR 41 ^ A' “-Asd 

tRRt%R ^RR ^^R 5 tRtR Wf^Rf%FtR ^IRRlft W5M R® 'S R^TtR^RR R5#|R 'S Rt^R %RR ... '5^NtR ^RR Rt^R 
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tFfF WF|Ft%Ft (FtF.) FfF® ^rlF-ft><p;$=i FiFSFtF 

FFFft fcff, wfft w FFFftFtF cf, cf ft% tFtF ffc^f ^c*If #ff%'s <r <jFriF ^fif cFCFt ^t%f 
f*w ffjf i wift fff tFFtftF tFF t&jwF If# wmff ffrif ^ff %fF <«ic=ih, wifif cfcf* ^r%T f*Nso fif; 

FFFF Wlft f#lF F# (FT, tFfF ^CFt ^(CFF 'S # I ^FFlfft tFF tS'^CVF ^5tt tFlF tFF tt^F 5 I tFtF <FfSs 

Ffcff fff ff?. F*f cfc<p ti& FtstcFtF wi tMcaF (fif^f tFMtF ffcff), f%i ^f \»it tFFtftF ffcff 

Ft i FltFt #?tfficff ^FFvFtf^a it fi%t (ttFT^t f*#)^) %ff i”^ 

smf m ^cff fcf, ftc*iw 's ^sif Tprf^ ^#r FFt^Ftc^ ftf^f fFFCF ^tcf<p c%sift ^tfi 

CFF I ^FtF’tF'S ^fCF<P ^Fl# fR#, tFtF WtFF 'S #1 ItFCFF F W ^Wf FtCF^F FF?. Fft ^tCFF FtCS \ 

f#W FF-slFCF> 'SF 5 ^ f#a FfC<H | FCFtF*f ffsRtt SffFWF 3M#t F 5 #; WtftFt tFF ##tF *fift (J*GA ft) 


^R: 


tA ‘tOu'l ^jjV aAI-^AI ^Jjoi (A)*-* ••• IAa -J^^J <_^aAA !il I(Jla AjI ^UaVI (jc. ^j-a 

Lila. AiJ^ (jc. o-AiiA ^3^ Xs ^AaAA ‘AllA (jjfLj c c “ cJ^' ^ic. (jl^j c**n.w\l IAI IA l«Vtj 


^^aAA j^-9 i“ n.wll ^j-a !AI :<Jlil AjI aAc. ^j«a Jiaa tAj (J^xJIj 


tFiF wm (MwTfff ^^ffcf et##, <c=ic^: c^ftt ^t%5t' 3 t^; sfsrfR^© ^?r c^fl^; wrsrm 'sn^K i 

^pt fFWt: ... (%ft W lt FsC^ ^F#t Wtgw ^ ^NtF ^NtF 

^ni%) f*t^ (b-o8-b-s>o 1^) c^mrt ^tmtrt (feRrf^r tF^Rrf^ ftw afc^) c^?rf ^i%t 

^r £F#f^o ^?r ^ ^T t^’fSt^ ^r w ^r%F «« ^ ^r ^ 

^ I 'STFI^? 1? < #Cvs ^ ^t^ c t v^lfijUTSl ^ ^ Ft ^ ^ ^iFtff ^'S¥f'8 Ft 

^CF Ft I FFFF tFlF CFCF 5 f%2WtCF £|Fff%s CF, f^fF <CFCfeiF: FFF (FFM ’?t%F F% FCF ^CF ^FF G#t 

WtFtF FtF^tFFM F^fJ^CF l”^ 

■5F%FF 'SfFJ ^t%FF feffF'o ^FFF SfFCF WtfW Ftft FCFF: 


^jC- AAia^J! ^ olAAjia UJ caAIc. ^jlj .^‘t-^A" c_jiaAA J^a ^jiajli-A ^-La Ua ^jS? U^lc. A_i3 JIxj 

^^aAf* j^a c** n.w'l ^j«a IAJ aA! aJujVI aA^jVI (j-Q 3^ 0^ 

“^FfF F^FT WTFflFF fF^'S | FFFF FfF CFFlFt ^rtF F^. FCF STFff^o ^t ^F° 'oTF fFFffco CFFFtFfk; 
^T%F Ft FtCF 5 W CF ^t#Nt^ vjStvsIRf ^FfWF FtF^tF Ft«T FFJ, FiF'G ^FtF ^ fFFCF CFFlFt Ft FCF FtCFH I 
FFFF WtFFT ^fwtost FFFf^ CF, FlF FtF^KFF FtF tFIFt FWW: “(FFtFt ^t%F FFF F% FCF 2fF#T$ ^F 
^oFF CFltt WtFtF FtF^fF l” ^FF ^FF Wt^F FtfF ^Fl Fl^F ^t FfF# 4 F^FJ ^TtF 0^ t^o 

<FCFC^F 




«f<fK (FFCFT v^tfilF FfF ^F# ^tFW ^fCSfF ^fFBRF F% FCF ^F° fFFifcs Fft^ ^f%F CF^ FtF IfIw ^F W 
1%fF f^TFF FfFSfHtF ^tF ^F»F 'SFsIt F^F^ FtCFF I ^FiF FFTt ^t<F^l'CFF F^FftF FF I 

CFFttF ^t%F (Ft, tF%S FtF^KFF tFTFFF tsffw^FF W FFFF <FCFC^F CFFKF'S FtFtFF FtF^FF ^tFJ 

CF (FFtFt W 5f^cFF ^fFFF*t F(F^ FCF CFF(Ft CFF^Ft ^fFt#t F 5 #^ ^«t <FCFC^F I FFFt FtFF® WtFtF FFW Wfftsft 
^FF F^fltF ^fFt#t (ciFo ft) FCFF: 


olAal ^jlj c-j^k^llj jl^axl! Ale. I ^ jw olAal ^jla aj Ij2^-a UaS a jig A A_iA^a (j^xA l_jiaA^ aJ (j^Al llAlc. ^jlS ^jlj 

C “ ' ' ' c 

aAIc. oAlcA V 5 ^l^.! ■^'’vvA l_iaA^ ls^" L_ijlLaj ljii .1 c“ifudj il (jlj AjS^j s^jc. Iaaaixj iLa /^xaUi 

C *' i ' i '' ' ' 


“FTFtFF FtFF, FtF CFFWf FtF^fF (Ft, CF F^FotCF 5 CF SffJ FFFC^ ^stF 'Fst ^tF FtF^tF I ^fF# F^FF >5 
RFFfD ^#»tCF F^CFC^F I FFC^rt FfF CFFCFt ^tFt# F 5 ^ ^sfC^ FFs'SFt CFF W ^tCF^ CFtF 'S WlFCFF 

FKPo ^jFFtF F^s ^CF I WfF FfF CFFCFt FlRpft F^ffc vstCFS FF^'SFt (FF W ^tCF^ vst FFFtF WfFtF F^FC^s ^CF Ft I 
^FtCF ^tF fFUFF FC^F CFFCFt (Ft I WtF FlF CF (FFCFt W$k^ FFCF fetFt Ft ^CF WtFF FFF ^F° ^tF WtFF 
CFFCFt FF# FIF3H ^FFtCF F^F5 FCF FFr^F ^tCF'S "5FCF, ^stCF5 (FFCFt FMTF ^jFFtF WfFtF F^FC^s ^CF Ft f w 

FlF^tF 'S ^J%FF FFFCFF RfFCF tFlF WR; ^t%Pt 'Q ^tF FtFCFF fFCFf»tF F FtFf fFS#F FTtFJt FFFC^F 2ftFFi 
FTfFftF FsFtFF 5 , F^fRtF 'S ^fFl^t F 5 #^ Ft^ ^SFtfF%t 'S^tRrF (F^ 5 # (iiF^ ft/iF^) I ^tF F^Ft WlFFt FFF# 
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HPhcr hcrm rrr, ^T*ft hih i hr hh Hpr h%r ptfHR <wi% (i^H) f*tRT's R%pf (^rtf^Iw) 
Hrcrr >r#f r?Hrr h%rr Hhrr cpift (iH8?ift) $ hrcr rhr: 

“HRHR CRCH ■sp#R ^HtHR RCRJ £f#fR HR RtRHfCRR HJRRR RtpfltH il-HR HR 

Hjf%R %fCRR 'SRi^T %ltp Rt WtRt ^1w | RR?R(R %R RR® WRCRR RCRT #5CR HRCH I RRCRR HpttCR HHCRR iR# 
%R dtCHCH I CR RRR fRRfRtfR HRt HCRCH R*lR 4 %fCRR R?RHR SfRM HCRCH I ^[RRT? CR »lt5 RTMtCR RflR, 
pHt 'S Rf^R RfRpt (H-Rf^R) Hl^R H'SRf RtCR CR RtRHHtR CRtCRt ^WRftHHR HpfRR Rf | HHH Hf%R 
(PtlWH)-CR fRCWR (Rot CWCR HSR HCR RfCRR RHRRR RRCR I RfHR RHtR RRfCR tRCSSfR WRJ WR# RCR RRCR I 
CRRRt ^RR Rjfw RRpR (W)-HR %R RHRRtft I 4WfCR H HR RtPR HR RRR RtR fRR& RRpf HCR f^fCRCH I HR 
ptfilRRR CH prH%RR RHtR 'S R#Tf HRRiHt WfCR I RfCRR RtRRtR RRRtR SfCRfWR HR Rf f i<w 

RfeRR HHRR CpfftR Hr Rt?HlR R?HRR « HRtft RR# Rt'QRtRt RlRlRR H# CWtR^ OH^fl/ 

iVR^) RHR: ‘hgffiCR RRHR HRRR RtCRTR HtHRR (f. R)-HR WtRtRtR ^ SfRfCRR HtR %T I ^R SfRtR RtHRf 4HCR 
H%RR f*M CR'SRt 'S f*IH RHCR HR«fR RCR R#o 4R? ^HfR (RtR pR <(fRlR Rt I HR f^ttR SfRtCRR HtR %f RtHtRt 
CRRPR ^RR HRR RRt HR?fRfRt 4R R#R HpfRR RRfCR H#RtR R#s 4R? p HR RlRHRCR (R¥H« RfSfvo | RStC®^ 
^®R RRIR 5 RRtl^RtR Sc^cRj ^RR 'StRRS WfM^Rt R^RT ^RtC^ RtH^s ^R RR RR Rt RCR ^R° Ir(.®t(.RR Rt^RJ R5Rt R^s 
tR#RT WflRRT WfHR R^tfR ^ftRtC^oR Wlf^Rt (tRHR) «IRRlft PtWCRR Wlf^RtW ^fRRt CRR I R^RtR RR*?fCR WlfR 
(RfeRR WtRRR (3Rft RfHo) ‘CRRt^R CRtStfRR’ RivotCRR f#tR 'RRTfCRR f#]R RfRCI^WR SfRR CHftCRC^R ^fttR ^fRRtR 
R'fRt lR%t iRC5f|, RR fRRT C*ttR I HSlRC^R WtRRRR WlRR R#RtR RCRJ HR RlRRKRR ^[RRR R^Rt RR® RRRRtRIHR 
RCRt £|^RR Wf(H I tW RRIcRR RCRJ HR^%1 (^RRIR 'R^RRR) WiCRR RR RR° ^H^^olCR 5 Ir(,®t ^fRlRt ^f%Rt fRHR R^Rt 
^RRHR | CR tRC^f CRtWHCHi RR 4RR Rjf^R WlRCRR RCRI CRtR ^ CRtSfHCHRR ^Rt WR^ HR RtRRtCRR ^ 
RlRHCRR ^Rtf HQRt WfCRR WfC^ I ^tHRt lR®t fRSr ^RtCRR RtRRKRR ^tR#R HrWC^ ^R?, WtJ ^RtCRR RtRRtCRR 
HR^ttW wfNRR RRR Rf ^R° ^ HR RtRHR RJ#» R«PR RIrHRCRJ ^ Rt W RfRRT WfCR Rt ^RS, RR3R RfRHCRR 
HR^fRCR 5 WfCRR RCR RRR Rt I CRT? R»Rt, CR CRl«r'olC^R RR HHR 'StRJ lif^RfR 'HR 5 %f HR I H<P^1 r WlRCR R^RR M~ 
m HCRRtft, RtHR ^WltoHR (HC5tf) RHtR RHH H(H CR RRRRR (it)-4R CRMHCHtRCRR RCRf ^R^StCRR 
^CRCRR ^RR tRSfW %ItRH RtfRCR Rt; CRRRt ?HfC^ ^fRJ RlRHR RtC^R ^Rt ^Rft RlR, CRCH? 4RCR RRft RR^ WfCRRCRR 
RCRtt tWfR Rt^ R^fRRtC^ I RRCRR H%tR ^RtC^s RCHCRR tRR^ ^CRR dt%It(£ I CR RRR HP (M) ‘RH^RfRl^R’ 
RsfRWR ^ RRCRR H%R ^RtR Rift (R^)-^R tRR^ C’ftftRTCH I RRR^f RRCR H%CRR t%HRlfR CRRt R^RtCH HR?. 

RR® HCRR ^R#^RR R»Rt -^RtCH I ^oRt? CR RfRHtRtR RTfRtCR Rff^ H%R Rt'SRt RtR ^R? RtHR H<f RtRHtR pR RlR 
HR? fpf^o RR ii]R? HCRJR fR^ CRtRtR £fCRMR RR Rt, RR? CR tRC®f^ RffR, RtCRR RtR^R (fpf^ps RR) ^oJtfR 
#fHo RtCR, HHR 'StRJ CR^ RIRHMR PRtCR RtRlCRt HpfRR R#RtR fifCRf^R Rlt I CRRRT CRt RfRHHtR RCRT CR fRC^ 
CRt'SrHfCHR I HlR CRtWfCHCRR ^fRJ HCRJR Hp^R RRt WfCRR RR I Ht WfRtRtR ^RR HCRR RJ% HtCH CR HtRCR Ht%RCR 
tRCSfR CRH Rt RfRHRR R^fRt RtCR ^R? RCR HCR HHR RHRRo RtCR ^R?HHR RHtR RRtCR wl RCR RCR I CRRRf 
HRR RJ% RRRRR ($S)-HR ^CRCRR HtRRR# ^R? CRtR £fRfCR RRRTRR (^)-HR Rf^ H» R#Rt HttCR RpfftHR (M) 
^tR5j HCHR R#CR Hr I HR CRlRRCpRR CRtHofCHCRR RHtR 'S R#ft HRRiCRt WfCR I HHCRR RlRRlR R#RfR fifCRfWR 


HRRt 


«^8 


2tfRR HRf#t RsffR Hpf Rft RtRRff (iOo8 f$) RffR Rf%RR RPCR ?RtCRR RR RfRRJtR RRfCR^ HfR 
Hr^Ir HRTtfRR RRR RCRR: 

^ic. L^jjj-a \jjj\ jl 1 >.s-i l ? n.W ijA^kj ^3 Iaj I^jAjuj 1 u^»"i A jqWll ^3 lj u^3?“i ^3 <SjUa 


^j\ (jiC- djlijll Ajjj Iaj \a I^Aj 1-kL^a 4_j tj.wll I^A jl£ j\ I jjzCjij AS^LL. 

■ jVq til ij^ AjAjoi iS\) lHIA. La *Laj^uo]l du^L^L/t ^\y^- 


“HRR5T RlRR RlRtff R'SRtR 1RRCR ^ C%5t^r RCRCHR I R% (RtCRt H%R Rf RtHf-HfR#R RR CRH'S HR 
fRRftCR RRR'SRf-RfRltH Rt CRCRCHR H HP HpfRR RCRCHR I HRt RtRRt RCRR CR, H%R RfR R^R PH RCR 
RlRHtCRR ^RtR H RRCRR ^R? HR fRRftCR RR fRCRR Rt I 4# RfCRR HWRfR RtRCR I ^RtCRR RRfR ^RCR H%RCR 
^[SftfRRtR CR'SRtR fRRCR ^RtCRR tRWR RWRJ RHCR H^RfR RRRCp HRt 4RH RCRCHR I tRHCRfRj RRRtRtftP ^RtR 
H%Pt CRCR ^R RCRCHR CR, RffH H%R 'S HRtRCR RtR RWCRJR ^RCR HStlfWlR fRCR HCR I ^WRT R%H H%RR 
iRRftR RRfRH RtRRJTR RRt R$R RR I HR H%CRR RlRCR ?RtCRR RR RfRRJtR RRH HR%i RfRRJtR RRt HR Rt; RR? 
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^RtR (RtR.) Rfi^® RtR-fr<Ps$=1 RtRSRfR 

4RiR RRTit ^RtCRR Sffs vo1^%f \”™ 

’RlRjjR ^ RtRRff WfCRt RCRR: 

^la.j^a Aaj Ijj ciljj pljuAVi ^ A-alVi £-} A y Cj^j (±? AjIa_L-alj A..4) i?^. ^jI ^*LaVi (j c ' Ail ^Ac-lj 

jl A_LoAIj l_iIj£II ^ya aAaLa i_Ajjlj ^ l-o Ijljkj AaLi q\ AaV cJ^H ^ I^xlaC-Vi IIaLq) (Jls l ...(_£jliii! ^Ac- (JlSj . ^AljiiV ‘_ilLa-a 

A£-1jjI ^Ac. O -0 (jl^I ^I^aII ^^Ac. ^aj ^Lq^U jSLi ^1 All ^Ic-li IAa CliS^C. IAjj .A.1 1 jaa\ 1 ^3 ^AaAl ^jjjLiill jl Aa^M ^ 1 a~\\ 

ojLAnll L_iaL-a (j C- l^lii! ^_»-aj ojUoVi ^LqV^ (jc. ^ua ^1 IA£j Aul (Jj^uaj ^jc. ^Lua Iaj I^Iaxj <jl “ ^IjxAl ^jc. ^L»Ja3 — 

^3 Sjj^AaII £jjAII l (J^ii3 (JjLuiaII ^al ^ lui&J Jjjj u' LA IAa ^Ac. £.Lii3 ... $|f Ail I (Jjjujj ^Ij AImiaII C‘.l.ilali ^_iajj ^3 <A A‘i ^Ls 

jl Aa^M ^lAaV AiisjjAll jl Aj^aIII ^ludll jl CllLiVl ^^3 A-i^ajx.<n Call A_ic^)jAAI (J^-a^lA Aik3lj-<A1 (_JjLuaII I^AjVI IdilAdla ^Ac. L . 3 *‘^A1 

. ^Aa jl ^^Aa ^C^ySi <j-aj l^S^la LS^ 0 ^)^"^ a J (jl G -0 aAaII AajI C1iLoAj3 
A-uAc. C5 Ac. aJIj GiIjI ^jAaxj ^JJJ J- 0 Cliplaljl GiIjI jaaj Ig.Ac. ClAJj A_ac^)Au ^ Cilia ^ ^lAI JjLuiaII :A_LjlAIIj 

^lAjjiall (jjCA ^£Laj ^Aalj C_ilauJal cJ^A^ cl) -0 6 ^JJJ ^^3 A_Aaaj A-i-alj CllJ^la.lj 

jq\ A_i3 j A-J_^3 A.*\.)*\.x*a ^)JaJ l^illa_3 Lo ^jjj A_iC^)jai ^3 Cilia.J lAlilliillj . (JjVlqIIj A_ilc. (Jj J^il! 

V) ^jalLoiJ C5^ lAjLjj^Iij .cillljA Lo ^3 _^3 t^Uj aI ^jjjjJlLI ^al (j-«J o^sll <3^j ^Aa.ill Ajci-oj AtJ ^ajVi ^jliial A.^.a.11j ^1x11 

. ..Y.jU'.ill cil jj ^3 Ailalll (jJC. j ^Ic-V I filialj 1 ciljj A-a^aj ^)jj|jAj^yU (JjIs ^iC. AJJ^3 A^Ilaj ^jjjLiill ^ya 

aAVaIIj Vj A-ai^,A^allj V C5^ ■^■" 1 7 k - <Q L "V J Cu jlc. Jai ^xl lA-ui^lalij 

( xilal (_]3 Alii IAa Jaiali ^jaAlj ^)JaII A.^aj ^ajLAuij tj^A 3 UJ"^2 Clilcjla-o ^j-a ^A 


(_]) u>j11 ^ Ijjjj ^jc. (_)jAa aJUaLj A_ilc. 


“OSfR ?M! ^TR '5j%Fr 'S C«fW, ^ ^sj|5j (RW ^ ^C5 (R, ^ C^tRt 

-sR^g Rf^SRt RKr W W RR f^s 1 csjtft <1# ^R: ‘WRR^R ^TR WRsf 

<C=1C^: ^RRf 'SRJ WRR^R 'SRs aft«t Wt R?T; Rf (R ^ RlRRM^ RRRRR RCSR R%r flWR, ^SRt 

Rt feTR CRW WR^ RtRCR l’ WtRRR ^ R^RlR t%f%^ CSRtW <pR^ ^CR CR, CRtRt fRRCR RfR ^RtRR (RRRT 
-sRs Rf^s Rf RRR5 \sCR ^RtRR Ri3Rlf -spRflR WffRR 'S RtRlRR RRR RRRRR ^fRfw R|% Rl^fK (&) C«RR5 #fxs 
Rffe RRRtCR RR RRt I RlR RfR tRR CRCR5 £Rtf^ ^R CR, %1R (^Ht^RR RRR) t*tM RR^ fRIRR <KRC&R, t%I 
^R fRRlt^s Rt^gt^ (M) CRCR5 £Rlf^ RR CR f%fR t*ltRT R^CRC^R, W tRSRCRC^ Rl^JP'R (M) (^CR 5 R^® 
^EftfRRnR R^» RiRCR l’... RNRft RCRR, ^RCRR ^ RTfRjlR oRRRt RlR^fCRR RlRRTtRt'STRtCR 5 fR^R fRRJlR Ws 

RtfR I RIR^ICRR t^R# £f^#Ra R?R#vs RTRRM'S'CRt R^CRR# RRtCRR: 

RRSFs: RfkC^R ^RRlCRR WlRf^ Rt ^tffCR RR% R^CRJR RtCR, ^fRRt ^RtC^R t^rRT Rt ^RIRRCRR 

fRRIiCRR RtCR ^(RR®R RfRRKt, RlR fRRftos Rt R|%R Rt Rr’ (R^ I 

R'oIr^s: RllRC^R RRfefsR 'R'S^'S 3 RtRt^T, CR'SIRlR RW R^RWfCRR ^TM^s Rt Rf^tCR RR%J RRTR RCRC^, t%¥ 
‘it'SMR tRRftos'3 WtRt^ Rt Rf%R RCRC^ I W ^ RR^R RtRfeRR RC^R «(tRt^ Rf ^t%RR tRCRRRf R%^ 'S 
RfeRt#, RRRSCR liTQMtR tRRft^ WlRt^ Rt R^tCRR tRCRRRf ofCR^tf^ ^RR 'S I ^RCRR ^ RRtCRR RtR^tft 
RtRt^CRR fRRtR ^CRt, ‘RSMtCR^ fit^R Wt7s ^CR I <[?RWfR-RsjK 'S ^ffRf-fRCRR 5 RR^ ^of tRCR*f ^RCR I 

'ffl'ol<J\s: RftesR RrRs^QR R'S^'Q 3 RtRt^R I t%I ‘it'Sfe tRRft^s R%R'S R%^ 'S Rf^Rf^t RRCR Rf% | ii]RiR 
RfRfeRR fRRtR ^CRt, RtR tRR 'S R®T WfC^ f%^ fWlfR^tCR 4RR RftR^tCR ‘if'SfR 'RRTRR R^RCRR 4RR ^ffRR^sR R%Rt# 
■Rolt fit^R R^RCRR I WfR CR RJ% ^RiR RCRRRtR WRR ^tR ^fRJ ^RtR fRRCR RtR^fCRR £f^cRR o^CRtRR mm. I 

■^5: CR RR^R RtRt%T f^RtCRR RtRRR R^Rt ^R° CR'SfRR ^Rffoo ferfCRR ^CRRR 1WSR CR^CRf 
R#R (WlRFo Rt R#R) fRRJRfR I ^ RR^R RtRi^RR fRRtR ^CRt, faiJRtCRR (f%RtR ^f%R5) Rvs RfRWfR ^CR ^SbbRtCRR 
(Rt%R f^feR5) W af^R R^Rt I fRRRlt Rf^To ^otR#R RflWfR R^Rt RCR RCR ^CR'S, vsf ^tR#R RfRWfR RR, RRR ^CRt 
R^s ^s|<P^1r 1 

RR3W: RRR f%g RlRftR RtR^tCRR RCRT RCRC^ CRSIRlR RCR 5 R^RRtR, Rt%R, ^SrRf, Rt CRtCRt fSfotftCRR ^RS Rt 
'Sp K R l t CRRCRt f%TrlR fRRJRtR CRt, ^R^tCR Rt RtRfwfCR CRtCRMCRt ^t RftRC^R ^ RR^R R%t RtRt RRtf^ RR | RR?, 
^'SCRt RRR# KCRR RtRRCRR WtfWtR RtR, RtRt ^tCRR f^tsf-fR^tR^ 'S Rlt -s t-Rt*tlt -s tCRR 'RR ^R^RRR R^CRR I ^ RR^R 
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4i4itu44 0414 wf 441 ^ pi4 44 ?, i£i'®% as# 4 # 441 ^ ^ i 

4W4?t 4t44, 4 0i*t4<# ^14414 wrf*| 44*4 i 4144 # 454 400; 4# <#4 44?, i£ifi> 4t #4 4t4i: c t 
fom 's 444§ wir 

#^41 C4, 44I14J 414PK44 4 5 4#t c r'3 4144 *N% 4W 2f*f®^oT ORW «i^( I xs|<#0t 4 41*114lf*t 404 

43444 41 vi'oC'o^n 414414 m 04 414414 43441:44 044i #4t i erf# *n0# 45#tp 's #04 #m 44 ft 04k 

0) “oTH-'Sft^” 4144 *n0ft 1^ 304 e# f^rc^r^T: 

l_jU]| lilli j! IflUaJa 4_i3 ^Ig’WVl dJ^~\ CljJJg^ <jl jJaj 4-^Cla a]LLj llLC^. (j-« C^lj £y*B : g^ laC. ^jI £cjCu]I (Jll 

<Ua Ualli Ulj^. <jc. AlialLLjk] -Ja ci±^j <jl ckj ciyc^JI AilLL>a 4 jIc. J^cij l!>^ ^ (jlj .4 _j (J-oaJIj aJ jl£ aJLCo]I jl 

aAIIj (_£aII ICAj . IjA A-aLal L_lAC-a c*1jj ^9 AJ ^CA (jjfpjj ^Jt3lljl]| ^t- (JflLiuJa £ljal Aj (JxC- ^jl£ (jl Aj (JlA*Jl 

pL\ 

“*r04 40 4144 #34 41 # 08 « 0) 4C44: 40 (41141 * 110 # #104 44 # 40T44 4444 414 41 414 
4144K44 t## 4tpi?4 C 44 i^a ^ 4 , 40 00 ^4®tw 4441 34 # 0t*i4 41 44 # t^»m 4i44prti^ 

^3030 441^a 444 ^4 Xs^ 00 1 £| 400# #f 'S 3144 44M«1 I 414 40 4t4 (44141413 ^3030-314441 4414 
Wst 41 4# 01 ^i^>lfS<l f?R3tf45t 44f ^SRJ ^ W CWM« '5TPl^f4 WT 4^ 4f% !; l# ’tm 
pjf& ^ ^ ^f): (i) W 41 R ’fW aJ^fOTPU C 4 tRT W\ |c®f 4 f *fH ^ (P) 

lt f(Mt 4f%si# fifp'f 4f oRJ C41RT '5Wf% ^ pf%># m c \ 4^ 4fC4iT I ^ 'simpfpf '5lRpfI41 

4t^ 4 'S'?ir 'srj 4^ ' 8 ^ %>fc<i sptj ^ r Irrm ^Rft 4?R; ^ 4«i# ppR's W%4 

\ ni " 


set. ct. izR^rs-^psm 4*<rgt 

(^C4 4R4 t4?TPr, 4f%T, 'SfPlPK 4f%Pt, 4R 'S £ff^ pKlfl 

4#^^;^ WI WI44 I 4)xa1% ^Iw <ra vgtc^ f?f^ ^ff4s 4f4I3Pt t%f%% I W fpSff ^stR-4^1 

■»fxoC4 ^45 Tp? 441 %fft lt f4T%4 xst4t?r WtSFSRi'f f'S i<,br -spr^TST (?T»fQMfC4 Wf 

PRJ 4RI I 4§kr ^4(W4r 'S 4Mfif4 ~m<fa 4W4t I 4 444 'sp#R f?R?5f ^P4#Rl ^fest 4tCT I 4 444 
ipt'S 4R4 £f|\53 4tf44 %44 I 4C4 4lf44?; ^R44 ^TRJ ^4%4 ^ I 4 444 «lw 4#tp 444 44 

4I4J 4<4CfeH 4t 4l4Tff 44PP4 4 C4pl4 R44fDC4 44i4^4P54 444 44S, f44t%44 44£fFf44 444 I 444 

44pP4t 44^ 44^t 44 414 I 

4 4pt4 4#p44 ^44444 441 'S 44*14 4P44 4144 4<HpC^4 441 44^ ‘%fI44 4l4Pf4” 4=T 4PT114 41C44 I 
44?, ^414144 444 C44 444# 4#PW4 441^ C4f*1 ^444141PJ4 4tC4 I 4W '54444 44144 44C44C4 4414f4t4- 
4414 4ft4C4 C44R I 41441 C4C# C4, ^4Pl 4t<r pf%4t 'S 44 ^144^ 44TCR C4, ^4#4 ^4J ^4P4 4144 4#4 41 
C®fC4 44x341 C4341P414 14444 *4 444 44 4441 44414#R 4=14M, 4#4 41W144TX3 454x341 4x341 W144 p4 
414 I Wf4f 4444 *4 4P44 44 4^ 4^ 444 ^f1’l4R: \(4lfil4 414l4Pf4 xappilfk XS4J 4%1 Wf4lt Pt4t4!! 4 £pR4 
ff4 P4f#t 45#1p -5PK4 % Wt# 4144# Ob-i fp)-^4 4^4J4 4TMJt4 '5PN4 5p4l45f ^41# -S H4# P4(fl 
(ii^ fp) 444: 


^uajll (jjS Jx>*Wj j! g. lg qqll cJj^J C^jJ Jj5j Ijj .. . dl! V (JjS clLall JJc 


.‘Ig'Wxill AjS^x-oJ Q^i'W) Ia-q Ia^jc-j ^ljojUj j (JjjIjj (j^ajlx-Q <Sj 


“f4W4--pr%4 5[ < t 5 'lIilC44 #4 44, '545t%44 4#4 P4T1 v^xslfp44 441! ... 4f4 ^4W4 'pf#414 4#^ 4^41 
45#p44 4414 f4#xo p4 W 4#44f4 441 4^4 4414 p4!!! 4444 P4 4tC4 C4, ^4W4-pf#414 440 
44 f4#14 (4141 *1%*11# 4%T 414Tf4Tl 44 41W sjS4tfp4 W4144!!!” 

#1 ij#4444 441! RcxStC 44 4414 4141 444 4^1441 f#T 4l%44 Rl#4l 4104 441^4, X5f4b 

4444 f4f 4^1441 f#1 ^41144 441 4104 4414 410 44! 4 (41 414144 4[< 4144144 441 I 4104 41 4[4#4 XSRJ 
(41 4544 4#^ 4^1444141 f4f%4 441 I 00 #4 ?4l144 4#4 Wt4144, #144 'Q 0414 44C44 I 004 4^1441 
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MW (mtm.) mfM Wl=r-f?P<PS ^=1 rawtm 

fmw Mfm mtfra mwtm ww fmfra ratmmt fra *i41«t<! mwt mtfra rat f% raram mm? ra® mmM Mtm# 
whera mt, ra® #m MifM# «pr $,c*i1Vi... i 

Mm ram <mc!sh, ranrn mera m#m mt wrmcm $fm rammm <ww mt, mm? d>fm w Mm# csrem^ ^t rapfmm 
raw i ranrn mera fmrnftw m#m mmtf*w rar ^t rammm raw i rat ra mmwm w, Mlwm mcra m#m rat's cratm 
ra fmfM! Mtm ■stHT's cram ra fmfM rr wraths cranw ra mcra Mm# tw? fra ^ irnm?rarmt Mtcmm 
m^’ mem w mwt# crater rafw ^t raram raprmm rat cranemm ra mwmrrr 
4 mrnw memrn ragt mraw ra 'smtfrnMm (iiMI) raw: 


Vj Jxj djL ^]j ... Ul y\^N\ i jc. (J.laJl (_JJaU]l JjaJI OJ-j^^ ^ L \j ‘ -~"*^ -lllilil ^tc. (j Ijjfl ^AJxj CjLjijS 

Ij-la^ Ijj Ijt^La tjl^J LS^ cljlij l^jL<iial ^gja. (_JLa^)]l J^' • ^ Ic-ljjjl . V.;l j lAiiki ^3 jlj 4_jo3 j&j 


. (j^ylAill Ajkj Ajlill Ajj (jlxiuiAll ^Aj ^AIaa]! lill (JJ-^SlIa ^.Ic. blj AaI ^.Ic. l^f-I jI 


“raw ’fra# mra$emt mra rat raMemm #mw mtfra mtrnm i rat ^'s mtfraw me*m ra? fMm 's 
M# memrnmtrn me*tj mt<mm <prat mt i ...mcra mmm# mra ra < 2 wm mra era ^rfmram fmratets ra? ra#w 
rams ra mtmm i ^ram ratera wr era rat wtsrra Wra fra ^rt^ i era ’fra rat ^tera f^ra ra^'ft 
era f^r ra° (^ratcra ram 4tfm ^ffraera ^ ^«rt rat ’ff^o^s ra w, ramt ratera frat- 
f^tram-^’traera era ^ £ft«t raf^ ramt raw ’fra ^mfl r >lro rat^ ra^ ^ 
cratr wmtwt mm, f%fmt ^mmtm ratratlt, ^ fmrat i” i,r ' 

^ mra ram m^tram ^ra% f%ram tra rawm fwwt ^fratemm f%f% Mm ra cm efra wf^m 
ra# mwm: 


A.fliW ^jI l_iAAa AjI l^_i3 ^jj^)lali]l ^jJa i°i lg."iAj jc.’ia d^jIjJa L^.ufs ^ja ^juilll ^3 SjLaiVI aJL-ua 

Sjljjtil AlilLujj ^3 L5 £a3I (^ 5 ^* J1S j Ujlja. A. )\x3j AjIj3 oJAxja CjjjL^.1 Jjj^j __y^\ jlc. (J^L^ )3 A_n^.L_<aj 

^3 aJLaaII o^A ^3 c i^Li. (. flLoill g-Lftic. ^jA Vj AjL^-i-all ^_ja ^Lt.i ^1 IojUiVI ojL-oVi (juuVtl 

d^A c^Ijj IaI ^IJjC-I ^3 ... ^jU-aC-Vij ^jIa^iaVI g.I a\c> ^jjLujj Aa^Jj ^xSLuilij c^UIa Ia^j oLi^L^aj ^)aC.S/1 IjaIaI Aj (Jl3 (Jj ojLk^Vi 
^jIaA ll l_j^c< 1 as j ...^Alij ..tjl’qill ^g.j\c. l .tic. (_jaa .i'tg.11 a^Lj (jl^xllj JaIj ^-^11 ^Ijj 1-° (jlAuj ^ja (jjj^Vl aa^aII 

Ua^. AAa IaAj ^ Aljl (J^ujj C‘.t t-’isw j ^.1x11 ^g.a.Apk t Ax-Ia^. ojLa! (Jja ^1 ClijAa-11 (_Ja^ IAjIxaIIj SjUiV 1 CAIaj^aII ^ja jAolxllj !(Jls Cl 


C.t.u Ia (jl ^ja^a! cJ^-J cJ^ °c1Ajj1j l.-ik.tTk.j^a (jlAl L^J.txjA.3 Aa^IA (_JjjIjj A_j (jlall V _^lj ... ^),^.> fO^J (*)^ iC ' 


^ja V ^ljLaaII Cljlik^aA ^ja ^A IajI ^jtiall ^3 jj^AaII ^.g.*tll (Jj3 ^jl AAa ^Ja3 .... ?Alij ^3 IjjljaA (jjAj ^jl aIA Ia ^ Alii ^jc. 

A.qjW J ^IaVI 4_5^ c> ^)aV 1 (JfrAj aVu^l 3 lAA CliSje. IaIj ...o^JlA aJIja! A_i1c. ^ja3j l_iAAa 11 L_i^.L-<a l_jAAa 

(Jj-al aL^ICa C‘ Ujd.il l^jl jl AaAa-k-all ClijAL^.!lU A_alLaA l^jl A_iilaJl ^ jti3 Aj^jAaII (JjLaaII ^ja ^3 1jj*Ja ^jli A.j.t.TkU^aj 

^cjLaaII Cljlxj^j ^ja ^A (Jj cA1a£ ^aAIAaj ^IjLaa l^Al ^kg.*tA Ilia Aj^ilill AajV 1 ^jxla ^lj AjljjA cAIa 1j\» ~nj cAIa ^ C^)d 

Ljajl ^cjLaaII ^Ic. Vj (_]j AiWl AajVI ^Ic- L) 3 *-^ 3 A^k r\.^all C1 ijAL^,^U A^11_1a dlst3j3 AajVI (jc. aJjAjaII 1 (j-® Ia j>Ja Tua^I 

^ja l_nl] (_]j-aj Ia (Jj-aj ^j^ALuiAll ^-l^A ^ja (^cll ^3 ^jxC.^IHa l^jjAj a! CIijaL^.^ 11 AillaA ^^.aIc. ^a IAjj^j 


* UJJJ^^J (JJJjCxa lillA ^ Ijjjit ^1 ^a»L jlj CAjaU.V 1 tdlj ( ^»ltj ^1 Jj (JjaII gjj3 


“^mtw ^m# Mt^mm mtram ra ratt^mm mmm t*ftmt mmt i raft fmram ra^ ra^mfm af^ t*ttmt 
mmw fmwm mmt raw mt ram^; mmt raw i mt^mm ra ramm w, Mm ra M#f's ra ^ itwm ra i vsra 
fra# ra mnw wut ra ra mrnmrn ra^^wrf M!m rat ram Mtmt mmt i cmtgt m# 

raf.fr Mmtf# fratMfmm Mfmtf#’ ^%msm ^ fra^ ^f%m^wrt #w«t mra mera raffemm w ra?. ^mrn# 
wffmram ra raft^wm mrnrn Mfmt mwtm ^mmra fram cram rara % mt i rartemm Mm mtM, #tm m; mft (ra; 
Mfp's ■spNtm), Mm mtfra, ra#, ramrn ra? raw cmwtm's raw ram MMmm ^ w ernmm mww«t i mmmff 
ra mmt i#mt« raera rarnm??^ rat# mtfmrn ^ ^mw# mra <rawm i ra#wm mtmtmr« memmrntm 

rnmmeml;rat ram mrae^m i raw mw's w 'sratfm's ra^merntmt i.... 

(mmm %# "mraw mfrat rat# mmM mtrat raw^ ^tmrt# mrnfmm) #mtf (tsoo H) rat^ ^ m^rnt 
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rcrc&h i tot rcrc&r: torrc^R rcrj ^irir #sM5 rrr to Rttot^ wl^r fto totRt RRit, cr»icr wi^cr totoit 

R>CR l’ ('Rt# RR# RCRR:) tolR (si)-i£|R tolR Rrr<P 'StR RlCRRtR 5 ii|<pGvs <PtRC^ 'stRt CR'StCR totRt RRRR 

cr^jcr totRt rrt tolR i 4 # tot 4R# «w ^r <3 r#r ^trrir i to tocR ^tito rt Rlwr ^ to Rto RtTRjt Rt 
rrtcr to 4 Rtoi> Rwstto <pR ifres, rwIR rcr to wf i R^to (M) cRcr^ RRtto cRRCRf Rrrc<i> totR 
RRt cricrt #toR f% to RtcR?totos cRtto^ to'^'SRttor?...” 

RtRR# RCRR, 4 <8& RRTR ^R CR, 'Rto'3RlR a(s(>i^ 4<tiR totRt R^RSa totR w cr Ra RRt Rt 
toto to*f tototoR rr -srt^; rt totR to totot RtRto rr i wtcRt ^rrr fto rcrc^, rt to<w ^rir i... totR 
to totot « to r#Ircrr to torttot cr totot rcrr vstr wt to 4 Rr r^ts? rsr tor i tot#t Rtoto Rt 
tow ^tcrr RtRttor rcrc^ cRtot Rfte totoR toiflR Rt crtcrt etfto rr! ftoto rr i ftotot 4 
rrr RmtRtcR totR rcrr toto tocRtto toRlR 9mm RjRto rcrr i tot rirrt rcrr cr, 4tot crtr ^r totR 

to ^l%Ff 'S to R#fRCRR RR i £R*s*fW 4tot totR RR RR I mtFtt RRR# toT#t RtotofR rr I tot 

towt crcr r^r ^totto ftocR to#toT rcr 4 rrr rr ton <^c<tc^ i tsrws^ wt rr 

•Tf I ‘^•iR 5 <p<5l^ c fl^'S ii]'ST , ii '3 |R><( i 'S» RRt RT?I Rt I ^Rt'S C'SrC«i®IR ^1^1 >1 ftotff R 5 t^'8Rt C^ l ^tRT ^Rt 
9m ^M*rr rT; RR5, %it '5 rRr^; c r c^ < #c?r wfto 4R° «nto ^)t?r ■sriwRrt'SMt 

WR^ C’RRfl l ’RRff ^ ^ Rwf ^Rt^M WRTC^R Rt l RfR ^Rt ^ R^f rIr^HIr ^Rr WRTI^R 

W ^f%RR R^C^ R^Rt fR^ Rt | ^Sfl; %rr RRR %RR ^R?,^§R ^Rf Rt'SRR RRRR l...” 5 ^ 

WRRt (RRf| (R, ^TRl WR;^f%m ^ffRr ftortf ftotCTR 2fR^ %RR Rt l R% ^f%7R ^*R fRWoR 
RRrtRlfR t%fR ■sps RtFlt RRR 5RJRR ^PIRt R<Rtte>«1 I 2fRf^ RRR#t R^RR ^RS, WRT RRRRRR 2ftto 

R^^tR's 4r^ ItoRto Rcrc^h i ^r#r's r%t Rpswr ^ w?nt RKtff'toR i ^r# rRri rr1% i 

R%RR fRg RRR ^RR WRRRT (Rt)-CRS 2f?} RRRR: RRR ^t'SRtWR RlR RfR CRtCRt R%rR ^RRR (RtvplR) ®W m 
W3 # ^CR? %R RCRR: ^ R%fT (fRRlf ^t'SRl^ ^gft) CRC*f 1w RRR I ^sRR R^IR: Rl^R ^RR Rtfto (Rt)-^R 
W ^ R%ft RKRR C*R ^RR RR fRRlft ^sf'SRlR 5 ^CR CR?f RRR I RtRR Rl^fR (M) RCRC^R: Wf WRRR WRR 
^f%R5 ftolf 'oT'SRTR 5 RRSs -$m I WRlRt Rl^R (Rt)-4R W RfR 9m WfRRR R^s RRR Rf I RRR ^RR WtRRlR (Rl) 
RMR: WTRRtRRRRR^fRlR C^PRRRRR WRR RCRR^t#R#RftoRfelRf RRCRH iRlRTR^fRlR C%^^R[RRltR (Rf) 
'S oRJtRJ R^f%R5 felRf RRI^T RlRt RCRR IR^# ^Tf, f^R RRR Rt'SRKRR RR RttWl^ (Rt)-^R ^KRR 

^ RR I RI^PR (M) tolf Rt'SRlR 5 Wf WtliRR ^rR) CRR I RRR RffRtRTfRR ?RR WtRRlR (Rt)-^R RR 
RRRR 4R?,RfCR5 WlRfR CR, R|%# R|R R®fRt R^ RlRf CRC?RRR l^ 

Rt^ff^RR^RR 4 Rto CRCR5 WlRRt RRRR# ftor WRf^: 

(i) Rpl=1RCRR RtfR^ £fP5s WlPlRWR CRCT 5 'ffR (JSrlR CR'SRt I ^C*RCR ^RRfR WlPlCRR o[fRR5 WTff RW ^^{R?; 
^tfto I R% (Rt)-^R 2ff% «(fRPT Wf^R RRRFt ^RR WfRRlR (Rt)-^R ^ 3}%# «CR RtRt CRCR (RR fR I 

(R) RffRtRl%RR R^RR SjfRRtCR ^RR WfRRlR (Rl) RtCRRW ’Rl%R R^ o#fss R5RR tR | RR R^Rt CRIR 
tos'S vstWRW FTRtFlfR R5RR 1 r I f%fR %RRCR ^f%#R iRSWf R'RtR IrIw tRRR fhCRC^R I 

(O) R^TlRlflRR R% (Rt)-^R ^RR Wl^lR RtoR ^RR WlRRlR (RfMR Rlfto RCR CRCR 

RtCRR ^ | vitRT R|%#R ftoR ^RRfR R^CR ^RR WfRRfCTR (Rt) R'fRlR tR^Psf W^R I 

^1R#R 'S R%l oRRftRR RlR^IR WtR*f I ^RWfR-^RR tof»f ^RRtCR RlRtRR ^RR R^fRRR CRCR f]R 
WfRRR I ^WCR CRRRT ^R^SfR R%3R ^RR ^rfto Wl^f%T R'SRlt RMfRR I RtRR, RRR R^ Rt '^ffeRR W 
RRmtR R^RtR Rt R^RCR RtRlRR ^fRRW fetl W ^R I W ^RiR Rl ^tRS%? to tRf%fR Rf ^ 

^RRR RR I >(fv|MR RtfR^ fRRffc CRtlRt Rt%R WfRt CRt^T ^StR tR^psfR ftoR ^R^ftR R^Rt I ^RRtMR RtRRR RfR 
RRtR ^R CR, ^9 CR R5%^R ^RRR ^CRR ^lR RtPoR fRRfpc ^tR^ fR^RI, tR#t 'S RTfRjt%s ^oRR %tR ^T £|^R 
I 

“RRR CRRCRf Rt%R R^k. RCR RRlR ^R” RRtPo ?RtR ^)Rt 'S 'SRJtRf ^RtR RKFo i£| WR^f-?| ^|f%RC^R I (RRCRl 
^R# Rt^RCRJ CRtCRf Wfe WlfRR R% RCRC^R RCR WfRt ^R° tRC^t ^RRRitCRR RtRRR Rff^, RTfRJt#^ 'S ferR 

RtR%R RIPsR R%RR CFCR RCR ftfw ^RlR RCRJ WsF$ Rt<fRJ I (RRCRf WlttolR ^RR tRSR R*CR (RRCRf ^I^RC<P 

R% RCR R5Rt to# ^TR%RR R^ ^tR#R I to#R RR I W ^RiR ^TR%RR ^RR fR»R RSCR 'RRJ ^|R#R 
R'QR Rt R#t R^Rt RtR Rt I RRtf, RRto, #H RtWlR, Rff), WtRR# Rt ^RJ CRtCRf -totot (Rttot^t^) ^R# R#RCR» 
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^rtr Rt^RfftRR (RtR) Rfi^® RtR-fr<ps$=i rirrIr 

Rffe <C«1CfeH RtR ^ ^l%RR 1 r*#s RRCR5 R|f^r ^r RCR RRTf fel%<FR I ^ftRlR Wf<i; ^f%Ff, RlfR#, WI3RR, 

■5#R5, WfeRlft, vot^tff Rf ^RJ CRRCRf R 5 #)^ (RIRrIrSK) 4R# RRW R$R RCRCfeH RCR ^ RSaR f^#0 ^f%RCR <jf^ 

Rlf^R, r^rr ^a#t rcr ^%cr CRsRt's ^r^rtr fell%w i 

fRCRR^ T[5pft vs WtfRCRR RftR^j #R RRs'SRiR R%# ^tR5tCR WfRf l ^^SR R 5 #!^ Rf 'sjRff'RCRR ^RR 'RT3TR RRRCR 
Rf '?f% 3 T Rrcr R51R RC'sR ^RR Ir\»r R>Rt RfRlRR ^rRircrr 'SRJ ^NRr 5 I 'st<l R«1j R^I'SCR 5 >5 Rrgr RR'S'SRT Rf 
Pl^t® iRC^s ^c«1 RrrIIj '5Rj?H <NCs ^CR | ii]RiR fRRR'al CR'SRtR *2CR >5 IrRCR R^R^tR, RJrIr, Rt^fft-^slRIilRCRR R's, 
^!m ri%r 4<pfik<p 2fcR ^ rrrr 'sM'stcR wrr^ ^cr i ^rir wf^ Rf%R r f 's rsir ^rrr ^ fRRRf^R sri% 
RCRf® iRCRCteR | R^tR ^RtR ^f%Ff 4R?. S^ttoR RR*R Rift^CRS R^Ra rrfr 4R$l RCRf® tfWfR RRtR 
R^RR I 


i'Js. ^f^TTO 'STS^J 


^rir wf<[Rt%FtR Rr°cr ^rff r^ ^if^RQCRtR wfcRmRt *nt*tR Irrir ^rr ^rrir r^rj fw crr rrr i 

RfRRt WfcRt RCRft, ^RtR Wf^Rl%FfCR5 RRf^a RRtfa WlfRRfoRR RCRR WtfRRlf% RCRC^ I 4RRf% ^tR RtCR 1wt<pr 
feftR’ RtCR 4R# WtR Ri$R RSRf RRR RFfR R^CRC^ I 4 R^SGR ^tRRJ ^R f^Rtff RsRt ^RtcRR RtGR CRRt RJRC^ I 8<- 
<2R %fft R^sRs RW C<F© ^R RRRR fR CR, ^RlR Wt\^t%Ff 1Wf<(R %(R RfCR C^RRt % , «R^T I 8<-CT 

■“RsWR C^RRt W!%rRs ^Tf ^RR I 4?m «M >5 R^C^ R%T 'S lt RsWR ^RR^ w(Rrr^ 

Ra^T WN ^RR^ I 4 ^ ^itRrat RCRR: 


5JsVl (_ji ^-IB ikllij AliaUil ( _ji lillj jjlj y&\ Ail ^Lal ^Jl c-jjl V l^.tu^'l ^-9 A_a_p^a aJj^JI oiA jl 

AiU^U^jV tj^l £ 


%rf Smj|Cvs<i ifl^SR tRfCSR W RRR Rt lt%fR^RR!^ fNI-Rt^lRR RRR*f Rc® RRRR 

Rf I C^t %R tRlR '^'SRIR WTfRj RM SfRfRRo ^RR | WfR CRWCfl ^RR^ WCTtRj ^Rt^ RM £p#Ro ^?R; 

RRRR WCTtRj 4WRR5 ^ftR %^R £f^R RRRC^ |” 5V8 

Ws tRR ^itfRRtR ^fRBR %T Ws]W RTfRR 5 I ^ RR^R RHt#t Rr^ %fR CR^RR <pR^R, WR RTR^RRR ^TRJ 
(RfRRT WtfRR CR»RR R^RR 1 r I %fR fRl%R ^RtR WlRIRR fRRRRi wf^CRTR R'SR RRRR I ^RRI ^RR^ 

twff 'S fRRIR %fR RK# RtRRH RlWfR ^R RRT#t W £RR , ^|R R»# W5R3 ^R^^< i£|R# 

fRRIRR 2f% WIRRRR WlR^RR RRC^ I RlRt ^RtR *H. R^^TlW ^R^s (R§T RRRR^R Rt 4RC^H %ft C®RR 

«fRRt Rf C^RR ^Rftfs R^TRlffW <p^\s 4RC^ I 

°i/V ^R Rt^jff CSRR5 fR% RRR Rf^fe £f|R 'S^t'SRlf^R ^f%R RtR^lR §1 ^tfR RCRR %R SpSRRJR fifWRM 'S 
RRRR^sR RNR ftttfCfeR l >,r<f CR RRWRR ffffR %fft tiRRs WfftRRR, RtRfRR Rt^R 'S Rt| 5j*f|RR f#RIRR 'RRR5R 
tRtR %RR ^fff% fRCRC^ RRRft RpR %R5 ^RRMj SjRtR R^RtR «f< '5?NT%R 5 ^RRTRj fijRK R^Rt I 

WfR f#]R R^IRiR S'Rf'o'W WftRj 2RH R5RtR ^T<f #f R^s RRR ^T WlRRt ^RR^ RtRfl I 

R^s RfRtRT R's'C'dR fRCR CR ijgR^RRi Rp?fRlfe ^fRRft RRR^ RC^ %RR RR;<f 'S ^RtC^R RR;<^ 

W1RRRRCR5 ^1R ^RR ^fcs ^CR | R^R WflR ?RlR Wf^ ^fRRCR 5 ^R?. R5lR fRRRRi SHJtCvsR CR RR^T 2ft® WlfRR 'S <[f< 
R^Rt RCRCfefR %RR RR^RCR^t RRT R^R, R^RR RRR ii]R?, %RR 'SRJ %RR WRRtR RSfR RRR ^fCRRCR RC^SR ^WlR 
SfRfRWR iWffk! 
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Iwt^fT ^rprm's '57T j rm‘ 

wt<r ^f%pt^ ^t<i «#r*m ^wrfi® £f#r® <m6ih ^t, ^ %rt ^rt <woh ®t ^tsrat 

i ?t ifi-o %?ft w ^^i« c f^ift ®rtfaviw« c*Mt ?t ^ ar^tf^ ^ttt 

^ i c=T^tlrr ^iR?f^ w^j ' 3 t°<pPi^o i c^rftt Us <w<ij < jfe^ r Rf ^Ts^ft i ^^rff 

®sfj >t°^r <f?)g®«i i ®tf^ c^Nt ?«tc® ^*rft[ Ihc®t<i ^t°^ft 4^° c^rff 

'Isfa <q'3*qj 'Sft : #f® '5t% 5 T ^“^FT <pTftFR ^C® 1> flC3 I ^®?T ®t ^rfsf ®rF| ^|%Ft’-? ^TRFl sf5t§i® ^C® 
’ffra I i£| fol'k's ^SJN Wt^^l%Ff #>® 'Q ?R<pP|® Sf*fFT ST^ 1®®!^ ^aM’ I 

*#®Fmi ‘®rPTfa’ w® ^lf, ®tftft's ®tf%-®tf^ft?R; c Fi w^j ?t <r ^jirtr ^ t 
‘^rmrn’ 4<j w it-4<i ^*ts <f?r ^ i §%r %f it t®c<i5 ^jfwK (it)-4<r ^Rpri ?rw 

^TRSlf ^R^ W^J'S WC®^ ifRS, ’l'stif®C® f?FFFt <MC®H I SffSM ^TRst’, ^pftgT^’ Iwf^ 

WFTFf ^1W *tf^® I 

^rf^ ^[%fi >r°<pPi® 1®®i<i=i ®rFrfa’ ®fa ^g^sh ^ ^fat <k*h i ®R?t3 "sr: 5 ^ <ig*ig^: ^pti ^n%r 

0 <?b- % (iv* % ^ntf ^ptft (iv?» % -$pm ^ fwFt (*08 H) i ®sjpj wt<r ^fp ^ 

^NtF #f® 1%®Rf5T «»’ Tjdt ^ ^ %*RFJ £Wf*Fs I i£| 'S tsrN '55Wi 

^t%Ft ^tCT ^ft ^ ^fft-^ft?R; c fg Tfs^R I ^*U (?f, £R^ ^[fwf^ ‘WFTRr’ ?t 

c£i^ i ■sprvs arrest ^f%pt twf?pr ww® ^ i ^rsi -s#r^ 'ST# cw 

H5 2H*t's wwm 'sp[Rst^ ^jt i tsr^f ■#Nn ?rs?#ns 

's ^rm wRg 


I 

1wr<pr W's ^rrsf ^f%Fr ^rs^ns ‘■^prFt wfft ^f%?pt’ ^ 's sf^ifw i 

<PC\l<\>^ ^R5 ^ ^FTFi <t>MCteM I '5R; s ff 

(i) t^rrsf ^ ^f%Ft (ib-o fk) 

(^) t^r -«n^ni 'STTRft (^oo f|) 

(«) ^TFT feim ^*gft (^08 f^) 

F§«f %fft ^fvs^s C«fW %fft lt f®^ ^TSO ^Cy^'SrH ^tf^PT ^f%Fl^ ^%'T'SM 

JWf <ra l '?pRtF‘ Wfft ^f%Ff’ ^ I val^j-vo^: 

(i) ^rm ^pth wmtf ?t^T# (^os> f^) 

(^) wr^'55Ht'i '$,*!!<£<1 ■?r§F 3 T Wt®T-^Tt5t WN-^WfF (080 1 %) 

(«) WTW WT^fR Wfff ^Sft^t ('D'Jsfi- f^) 

(8) wt<pr ®i^f t^r wf’^m ^iK=i it rf% (ovo f^) 
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^RlR RtRRl^Rt (RtR.) RfbO RtRRtR 

(ct) wf^r ^ri?r r^rtr Irrr rrirct^r tRR rrt tRR ^rRt tRR r^rtr Rmtft (orss f|) 

(^) ^rr^ wf^T ^rr wt^r (soo 1 r) 

(‘l) *tt\ W oRrrr ^RR RptRTR R^tRtft ( 80 * f*) 

(b-) Wf^RtRR R[*RrfR tlRRoiRijR RT^f ?RR R[*NtR ?RR R[*NtR ?RR WT^fK Wl^PTT^T RtRRt# ((tv(t f*) 

(<s) Wt^ R[*RrfR rrrr *Rt$R ?RR R[*NtR ?RR RRR* RtRff RMRtft (<t *0 f*) 

1 %fR ta fRFtRRfo %rr i %t otfRR wRt rir Rt i w 1 %!r ?rir RtRtftR (00's f*) hr ftCTR i iW5 
#r c’fto 1 to fR 5 tRRf% wfwr ^rr ^*rtr ^rr Irr wtfRR wteRlR %tft os;* RCTr wRfajRR ^ 8 jv rictt 

^trrr rctr i MrC ' i£i %rct afolRRR rr ct, %1r R§sf %fft Roctr arntw 000-080 %rft rictir Irctf ^jrrr 
<k*m 1 


^cthr rwj wt<r r[*rtr RtfMt rsr#o ^rrr ^ wi^^sntsr tR’tt^t r?r#o rrrtr an; ^ R(go 1 
R'Sr %fit Roctr atfRRt o#r ^rir orrr ^sntfw R[*RrR tRR Rt*^ Rt'SRtfRRft (^<t f*) ‘wtfsr^r 
RtRt%f Rt ‘RpRtWCTTtR RS.RRR’ RtRR^ 4R# aj?n ‘Rp[RtR Rtft Rt%Ft’ RftR aflRRf sr^Mto fRRTRR Rt%R$CTTt 
if)<pc^ ' 7 r° < P <s 1 r i <K*W I 





CTRCTt CTRCTt o#R VS RCTRR RtfR R'RCoR CT, ^RtR «W CTRCTt af^ RFRt RCTR fR I %fft R& RoCR SffRRi R#ft 
Rsft* O RRffRF tRlR RRRR^R Rift (5-88-^o'bH) \5lR Rf5o RRtfR^-RtfRsfRRIt 5^ 4 RtRRt W <FCTtfeR CT, ^RtR 
^f%Ft (<1R)-^<I <tm CT^ ar^; f^fj^ CT^ l 5lrbr ’Wra o^Kf OKiW o#R %I ^fbo <FCT<FfD af^ W ^r*t 
<FCTC^«i I 

^■«U CT, anffa ORTt^J 2ft%^ orffiR^=CT RTCT Wf^^f%Ft (1K)-^ wfR m, ^tf^t, 

Ro, RoCTJ 'S ar^ «1fi<5o| 2f5l%s 5,CTC^ I f^*CTo ^RlR Wf^’tW 'Q iRRW Rtv^CTtfe O WlRl?llIo<i aK^fot 
%f ^ CTf*T, RR R^Rf WiRRt (RC^ I RoJ O tR^fJt CTfFl%M ^SRT <FCT<t# fRTRTT f?TFR <FCTC^H: (i) 

##<FRRR?I R^J, (^) RRif RtFlt 'S (o) af^ fRRR 'S '»W 1 %R RRf I 

CRfCTt R%t CRtlRT af^ RFRf RCTC^H 1%Rt CR fRRCT WlRI^o RRRtRfRR Rt R<FI?<ol CRRRCTtR WRJ CTRCo 
RR I ^tlR RRRIrRr Rt RKlRffl RpR? RCTRR Rt #R%slR*M RfR ^lR Rfbo CRtCTt afT^R RRRR vsCR WRt RlR 
CT, ^ (RRICTR RtCTI ^ af^ #R ^JR Rt RCTt 2tfRf% Rto RRR%T I 

RRRlR ^Rt^R orrj M*f§J RRR R5R^R I Rt%RR CTF03^ RR, t^Rfo at^^CTTtR (^50 vStRt RRR RyWR 
RCTC^R I otfRfWR CRC^ RCT RRRof R^*t^ RSRR RtR^ Ro af^ Rf^s RCTR^ RRR af^R Rt#rfRR 
(RRCTR CT, af^R CTfRRi CRCR RCT Rf#rfRR RtfRR Rt R^fRtR# RW RRR ^ Rt#tfRR ^RR CTfRt RCTR^ I ^ RRR 
RRR OfRJRR RCT R^C^ at# RfOt ^ o#RRR CRRt t%Rf ot ^ifw RRt RtR I 

CT afc^R RfftRfRR CRtCTt R'sRCTfRj RRR (R^ Rt otR CTRCTt aftflR Rt#tfR (R^ ^R° ^JRR# (RRR5RR CT afl^R RlR 
^R RCTR tR of WtR RCTT <[Rtt RtR I 

vO. v^fi^ltRRi 'S 


RR55RT 


F^>sf Ro^RR ajfRRi RtRtft R 5 #^; WtfR Rt^R RtRtWt#t RfRR ^RR '^RRTfR (0^0 1 r) ‘OTfR-tRR^R WfRRfR’ aJi^R 
RTtRlf RCTC5R l^" 5 ^RR¥ at# Rffe RRCT Rf^fo RCTR^ RCTT ffWtR ^IRR RCTC^R | iS ° <*Ko RRtR RR CT, ^RtR WlRCTR 

orr^or rctr Rocr 5 ?, 'itR 4 aT§f[> ajfRf% Rto rctI^r i 

8<f-(2R %ftt RoCT^R ajlRR; ^fo4>tfRR> ?RR RtftR R[^NtR ?RR ?R^ (80V iR) ^RtR Rt%Ff R°Rc¥ 

RCTR: 

c. ^I c_jtj£ tJSUu <jc. oljj ^LtlLallj AiiJI c_jtj£ l. n^ll ^j-o <1 Ij 

#R Rlw af^'SCTTtR RliRT RCTR^: (i) WlR tRR^R WtRRtR, (^) ^RRR ortR-RtlkRS CTTRt M, (o) OTtR-ortfRR 
'SRH-folRtffR, af^ RRtfoR v#tR CRCR R=fRt RCRC^H, (8) WtR-RtW oft’RtR-R^tRtfRRR 1’°^ 
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i ‘Fsc<fr ^iRt^t rr^;' s wtIMrr tRR RiRRtft ri# ^rr ^irtr ^rr sri^r ( 800 - 

8 br^ f^) RCRR: 

Ai-J li]Ij ^j^JI Almljj c_jL&]tj i.Rj.n.a"i\l yi> cJjVl > Rv Ij p^V Ij ^Ic^j A’iUl ^i\L ^ic. ^jlc-^3 ^i*JI 

4_aIc> jl .Ia^-Aj C-LaijJ LI \j AqjW LI ^jC-l Ualul lilL (j^J ••• (jj*jLllj 4_ilc- (j^ (_£^l 4 ^-Ia^JIj <lui]l Pjj^j 

jj^JI jj-iaij djLulj CjLx«-i'I CjLuI 4j 3 ^£Vl <aall l_jL£ cilli 4ic. *&l es"'“^J ^QjW jjI l Vu^ ^3j j&I ^,a^j ^jI^x^I 

JjLuaII Clll.}j ••• LaIaI (Jjj-aVl ^Ic* ^3 (jlf^j ...aJLuj^)1I c_jL£j ^IxIaIIj ^llxll l_jL^ < _SU/tj ... AjalijIaJ c^IL (jlj AJj| j)A 


C-I^&VI ^JjLuj L5^|j (JljpC-Vl L—IAIAa (jA c.^joi ^ij lj)\jA 1 ^jl LS^ ^C-j JajjaUAl! ^3 LjL^_x-al (jC. ^3 j^"ia11 


“%R R 2fRRR: (i) WtRRR 4R*3 'S fRCRRCRR %R 4R?, (^) Rftw 'S Wli><tRCRR %R I £}«R SfRRCRR $=1CRR 

crr^r ■sFFttf^ ^c=Tf fPt^ 's r^s rrs\s[cr rir>c® rcr «riwo ^cr, Rfe-Rfsr fR^R w 'S fRRwt^ #( <mg^ ^cr 
4ri wf^pr ^o 'Q-m wtRtwtc^R r u sr ^rcr, cr w&h ^rcr rki%w' s ^tfifH«r atf^f&vs %rr cr rc^ ^rr 

Stf^s RfRR^ ^CR I .... RlRtCRR ^iRRiHR, W?fR Rt<[ ^t%Pt, Rt<[ t^RR 5 'S ^KR 'S %RR ^ 

W&H ^’R^t (Rl%I^T^) I wf<r ^t%?Ff (RtfertgT^ WR^) ^ ftw “oRH-l>p<P<=l ^rRRR” RR^ <RRf 

I (£| £R^ %fR f^RR'SMT 2RtR 'S iRfR RRlR ^RRR Rl^RR RR 5 CRW RSR 

2RtR 'S %^R RRR RRT I ^'©RRTt RR^ R3R tWR... I ^R° %fR “RtR-RtfRR 'SRtR '5^mi%R” 

RRTt <PCRC^ I iRR° %fR (Rtlk<R RT^RRt) M .... I %fR %RR RR%f%R (Rt#TfR) fRRIR WRRRR ?RR 

%RR I... ^TRTRRR RtftRR C«RR5 fwtlRFs 'S R?,%^S RR^R XsRj SRtR RRR CR, ^TRt R^tlR# R«RlM CRRRt 

fRRRTft RI^sR fRRR 5 CR^RRlRiR Wtft ^R fR l”^ 

RR3^f %fSt R^^R Rlt^pfi R 5 ^ WtflRt WflR RprfWtR ^1% ^RR 'S^RTR ?RfWt^t Rt^fR (8t|) 
fR^Rl^R: 


... ^Ixll l_j1j^ jAj ^^3 AJjl ^jI Aiix^a Iaj3 aAa^JI o^A ^3 V (jl (j^Vn (jl jl^l (jAj 

^j| A.x^y Iaj A qjW ^j! (jc. ^j)oa ^1 (jc. ^.J-S.J (jj jjx.Ri‘i (jc. ^rj^. ks-x ^liujl^ A<uxa (jj^iaj <lill <J lj)^.l (^111 ^>^VI Aiall l_j\j£j 

• • • LS^' O 1 -^ JJ^ LT 1 ' J] LS^' ‘^ 1 =- 

“(WT#n fRRCR) ^RT#t-RlMt RvsC'oR Rt RtRRR fRRRlt RfR CR^ tRlw m W CR CRR ^f%Ft (Rt^) 
RfRs %RR RRRlR fRRRR 5 WRIRR RRR I ^ ^CRt %R’ (R»vs|< p| ^#R 'SRtR '^sNTflR) I 4RI ^TH-fRR^f 

oRRRTr’ RlRRi at^3 ^fRIRR W^, CR at# WRRR 5 R^RCRPU R^fRlR# fR^RCRfRj PR3 'S R% RRCR R(% ^RR tRf^tRI 
(MC^ '5# CRC^ ^f%pt CRW R^fRt ^CR ^PtCRC^R I <$$FS\ ^f%Ft Wt<[ WlRR ^RRtR RlR-RfitC¥ (i8vsf|) 
RI&ICRt RCsR Rt tRCRC^R 'of'8 RR3RR 

volfovS^H ^ volant ('b'bi-^V f^) ^R: 

^ic- <JajaiJj ^aJ LaJ j\c. ^)]| ^^3 0-^.* > k.ll JajuiJ J3j ^)j£VI A^ill ^3 c_flj^)XA Ajj^II ^)ll ^^3 <a^I£ ... AqjW LI (jL 


C_jti£]| I jlA ^ ^Ajjc. 

“RRRtfRRt RC^sR fwCRf ‘RH-tRR^R RtRRtR’ Rt^ ^f%FlR R^RT P[RIrB^ I 4 aftT^ f%fR ^stCRR Irr°C^ R^s 
R«IIr^ RtCRt^Rt <PCRC^R RRT CRRCRt RsRRRR Rr»C^ W WtCRPRt ^CRR tR l”' 6 ’ 8 
affRR? lt TtR 5 ft R 5 ^ '55NTR tRR ^RRlflR tRR WRM^ (o^) RCRR: 

^)j£VI Aiall oIajoj Ajj^ill ^)ll ^.i l_jL£ <! ^q)W LI (jli 

“RR; ^f%Ft RRRtfRRt R^RtR ^CR ^|R# af^ R^Rt R^CRR, RlR RR RcrI^ORR: ‘RtR-R 5 R^R WlRSRtR’ l”^* 
ii]\»tCR RRRt CRRRTR CR, %fft 8< 1t f^R5 CRCR^ WIRtrRR ?RR WR; ^f%Fl Rlw %Rf& Rt 3tR^ ^iWtR R5Rt 
^ClR <PCRC^R I ’tRR# RR'SMC^ RRRR^StR W|Rr ?RR RtR ^RFtR CRRt WfCRt RRRR# R^Rt ^C^R 

<PCRC^R I WiR %jft lt T ; sCR5 WtltRt WHR RRfRR ^RR RURR 'SRPFf (RRiJ f^) tRR RlRCRR RORlRpI 2fRW RC=tR: 


4 t l ^ l J —i ‘I q 1 J i l s-i c 4 q ul l 




“#R atftfRR RCRT RCRC^ ‘'ttR RtftCRR 'SfRT #R 'StRRTt^’ | 5S& 
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(>5Ho f^/ib-Q-8^) #° #44 *1414 *‘4l4-4l4p!4 #4 #44” 4(171 417# *IW^ #554 44# =3#4t #4(4 4151715 
#f#4 4171 2##4 #41^ | 

8. ^Tf^ff%4 C## 5 !## 


i£)^»TC 4 41451 (44# C^r, #44 C514 4lf#54 c l ^415 4# 5#54 5#4 ‘4M-#45=1 4T4515’ 'Q 4(44115 
=2#4t5 4# ^#*1 4(5Cfe4 I ^451 4141 414414 <C=1C^ C4, 4141 4'©17Tl 4% 44144 4 c f4l5 #41171 2f54 'S 4*444 
4451#1 114¥ 4l444'S 4'817Tf #15 4151% 4f 414444 4l44 #1 ? 

%4#f# 4l44f C4i:4f| (5, 4*st4 #4# *t##5 #F C#4 *3##% *fl#55 C2f#4l£ 4144 5(41# 5#5 U##ft 
44 £^4 4444 41 7(#15%7 t 5 #17*1 fsR4T 1#*t b=H4 41144 I 4%! #4# *144 C#4 444# 4444 *1## 444 %5l4, 
t4T4 'S 4# 4#t5l5 41414 144% 14414 t#4 4# 5#445 44 44444 45171'3 4l#Tl4 14414 ^4#%-4#TT#5l 44 
43##44144 I 41## WlfFlK 5#4*# (<24b- H)-4 44141441 4WC4^ Wf% I %% ^llffl 4441144 44 *St 4 C%51 
4*34lft 'Q £14144 %44 I 141 144% 14414 t#4 ^t4l#t 41441144 434lft %44 ^4SL 4H# 1445; 14414 #4 4fb4 
^44144 4^ 4fff% 4t*» 4141^ I ^444 4|voll4#-4^nft ^KlfH 5 ! ^4l4 4f^ 5l%Ffl4'8 ^l1?|%-4im%ll 44144# 41=1 
414 4?l(. x s*1 41 fb®4 4>414 C5% 4flC^«1 I 4fl44 41^54 4W 4W4 W1) 'Q % 4141 ?4l4 4Tl| lf%4l4 4114 2f4l4 
441^54 I #4 (441 £fl^4l 44^ Wl#4 14444 44?. ^'otf4#-4t4ll44l Wt#ft4 14141% I ^^Sf4T 4 41^13114 4141 
I4f»s1\»fl4 C4TH44 WfWH 4Hl^0 C5# 44C^«1 I ‘il'SM 5.4IC44 4fb4 44 41?4 £fbl4 44(1^4 I 44141414TT4T14 4H4 ^^1414 
W l4l%4 4^4J %4141^4 I C4 444114 ^^1414 41144 2f4f4 4X154 5£41^ ^4? 4 14414 4l4l 1444 'S 41745; 2f4fl44 
5J41^ I 


WT 441 C 4 C 4 H, t 4!4 4144 # 1414 2141441 414 4 C 4 C 54 ( 4 , % 5 Tl 4 W 144 ^llffl 41 414 # %44 41 I ^ 2 J 4 W 

Wi 4 1 %S# lt l 4144 2 fl 4415141 # 4#5 ^141 ^ 4^=144144 %44 Wfl 44 ^ 4 X 41 f 4 # (^^- 445 - H) 41714 : 

Aiill (j! Iaa diia l diia ^jli (Jla 

a qjW t-jljSil cillcj <ljj*-<ii! ^yQ aS\ ^a|jc.Cj 4x.La^JIj aCjoJI (JaI cc.lja Aj& ^\y-^ ^ ^LcLftilj ^il*JI 


ja c-r^j (_^cLoxil ^Call^il ^^jC^il Jjdlj <Liil ^La!)\jtil j-rsJ Clulj -laic. ICAj ^jl^-iil 

... juUJI ^<i ^-C-La^. tiiic cJ^J 4_Lii^. ^jV Ia^.M 

4144#^°' 41714: M 9 # 4% 41714 (4, ^ -5#4l C4H41 2l^ 4441 4144 #, W W# 444 (4, 4 '5#l4%44 
441 I ... 4fl44 #74*11 51711, 41=1-144^=1 Wf44l4 ^14? Wl=l-W(l44 'S4H '54MH4 £Tp4 #4 4lb4 44 4171 #4 441 I 
4144 f4l4 4 ^51 £fl^ Wf^pT ^f*o nS 4M W(4Ml^4 #44l?*f ^#1# #^4 4141^4 I '5#4%1 #4 414 (4, %414 Wf<l 
5#4l #714 I 4141 4171, *41=1-144^=1 414414’ 4# 5#4l 4H-<[4# 4144 ^4<bfe<1 (7141 I 4 44# 

fel% I 4144 4X3=1141 *H4p[4 Iffl# '34l t #4 4144# 4l4fl44# ^4#4 #7 St 4 5jl^ 4#1# 441 ^ ij# St^ 4l4l4 ^44 
^141^ i34? 1#4 ifl^CBt 2fl^ (4X^TC^T (4,2f^4 %4H?I4 4#o 11#4 4C=1C^: 444?4X4 4l*f1%t (2fl4514f4l#l 4#5;) 
^ 14414 ^1444 f** 

(£1414 442141144 414114 ^414 4144 4lw al^QlTlt #4 444#144 41i*lX'3 C444 2fbl4 4X» 414 14 I *414-1444=1 
414414’ 41# 441141 2fl^4 9 fl'|l4#'3 5^ 44 4X341 CW I 4tft4l 4#4 4ll44 %44 4ll44 '34141 ^4# %4t4 
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wir^rr wtMbRt rirr: 

Rll Cjj*-? ^LlIaIIj alatJlj cfjila lil ^IxJj Ril flljL-aj 4 _i1ajJ aj <ai]l .~~'*1 

“wtR-^tft R^r wfR ‘wtR-R<Fsfi wtRRtR’ st^Rr ^rr^fiT wt rrrR i 4 r w RRftRR ^Rrtt^'RT's 
<m& i rR ‘wN-wrf^R 'stM fstwrffR’ st^Rr rrRr rR ^Rcr wt*tt riR cr, wtfsr wffRR RRftRJ's 
(£| sRf^ RlNTf Rrr f ^ 

>5 crw ortwr cr, rsr fas^ Rrtr wirctr cRfRt c^tM ^ fMtRj %t cr, ^RiR 4 <fstr 
'S Rjm ^TRTRR Rf»r ^HtR^t WlRfCRR ^Rj'S 4 rr*r sR rsssR r^r RR fR i 

(?. Iwrtr ^rw ^wimt 

^rm cct^ttst cr, ^rcrr r# tfR wi<r ri%fir Rfi^a rcr sfstfRa i 4 r>mr w rr^rr ttjwt ffctR 

(RRCRt W Rt'SRt RtR Rt I ftR# (<FtCRt RCRRR\ ^%^R5 RT ##^S I'l'SSRtR (RRCRlRiR tCfR RRRR fR I ‘R'SRRtR 
SflftR CRSfcRt Rt'gfRffS RteRt RtR Rt I 4WRT 4 tRfa R>CRR> faCRRI RtRJ (<& RbRt R>CR ?fR WlRCRR RtCR 

WtfRR# RRR sfblR <FCRCfe>R RCR CRi^t^T; tRfw fSRt RtR l 4Rt®t ^Iwf ffrfa Rrrr$, \»tRt 2 RtRv»lRTv3 WtfRRtfc Rfw 

rrr 1* 08 (t# ij&m rrr «im ^RtcR^cfR i 

(i) ^TR-Ir 3 ^*?^ ’ i 5|TR ? RTR (G£f& Rp<p^) 

r%r ff3?mrtR fsrfRRi srritR fstfR 2 srtfiR RtftRfRR R^wRmtR ‘fitfR ^rrir wttRR 5 %Rt^-4R Ri^gfR’icva 
tRRTfR 4 2f#R SflitR Rt'gfRf’tR (RS, ^08) W %RiR: tj^R# ^CRC^R 'S <tsc<c^ 2ff^ ^Tl% 

%rf^rr^m^ (^8b-t^) c^?iw, -s[^rf^PT 'Q ^rf#t 

(^i(? f^) C«R^, %R ^f%Ft^ ' f l 5 ^ ^iT Wftf ^l%Ft (iH'Ji f^) 

0 ^, Wi f*m i* o<f 

^ ‘wf=T-R s <p^=i 2f^ ffikr \»Kr 1 2T|1^ >r?^=w ^ wf^'^ft ?t=T^t 

^Ri^i fsiMf (is>s> H) 1 t%R ^f%Ffw wr#n to Rsg sf*f 1 i£i 2t*f 2 

S'SC?)<1 ^T°^R 4 2f^f& I $ ^fa<p|f5(.<p “WK-Rp<ps$=1 WlWf^” ’ i TlT^T <PC<1C^ I ,!> fwit WPllt 

##IW I 

^Jtsj fit f*$t 2ft^ %?R I %f^ R bH<P f ^1% TftRr^ ^t?R I RTfCM 

WRr*f 'S 'aHtfttK Rc^;*f 1%R WfC^tRfR %?R I IfR Rt^tft 'S ^fWR <FMC^ (R, $=1<R<I 2f*l^ot 

w§r%t 'fRRfR 2fRrai ^lR>i wlffR. sRfi rrR 2 ^1% <p<ic^«i i w %R 

fslMt 2 ^\m\ ■sfwR wn sf^tR^ %rr ^ ^ c Rr f^r %rr f*ttft, wr R^f, wr 

^tf^f Rift, RRrt^, twR, t<R wtft 2}f^ '5^fRrR <FWC^H I '^RR Wtft^ 'SH WfCRT 1^ 

tw^ srrfR R@rf sfftnm Rrrh ^ ^Rrf% (^ ^iQ'-'bs) Rwt i 

<FWC^ 3Hf#t RrW fsfRra? 2f^ RRft-^ 2^^ WR W WHT^ftR ^frRt ((?vhR), %R 

W f2fRrai ^KT#t WKt^R '55RTR WRfi RMWT# CefW, %R Wt^T '^fR ftfT '?[5RrR 
RW# ((2-ob- R) CfR5, %R 2fRr^ 'STTIRr 'S R^tRrR WR WlflK ^tRR t^R Wf# RfrR (8b-8 R) Cf^, %R WR 
RtRR RRRtR ^RR RlRR RRst# CRW, f%R WtfT ^iRtR Wl# ^RR WRRR ^Rr CRW, f%R Rt% ^RR (R^b- 

R) CfRR RR WR fit RlR^t CfR5, %R tRtR WR-^t%Ft CfR* \^ 

(vs) ^TM-'RlRlR vg^TH fsMlfilR CSslRt VQ R^lf) 

>il 2fi^R Rrrrw 2f*t vs &o<\ | 4 2f^ IftR WR ff>'lR>«1 ^TRR ^RR RHR RMRRfft (^Ob- R) ^tR ^fsfR 
^flR WR '5t%FnR5 ort#Tf R'RR<F R%R 2f*t <FC<1C^ ^RS, f%R >R RR5R 2fC?R ^SR RcRC^H I WR fRlf^R Rc^fR 

vstRlR if] RR5R 2f*J 'Q R5R5RR <KflC^«1 I 

^«fCR WlRRt CRRfl CR, f# ^ftR WR ^t%FtR RbRt RR, RR?. WR V]4lR>WR RbRt, RtC^ RR ^ftR WR ^t%FtR 
Rvs|V|vs R?R5RR RRRI^R, CRRR IffR 'SRNtR ^RfT ^(RtR ^iRRRt ^tR ^rH-fRfo ^fR R|%R<[ RvsRvs Sf»f 
^QIRR f RRR RSR5RR <PC<5(.^R I vRCR C<ICR^ R ^tR Rvs 'S RiRR R?R#vs RVSfRJ £R|^ vtfg <pC?]CRR 
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^RR (RfR) RfbO M-tRRMR M^rIr 

mrr o#r | ohm o#r $c^R r^rc^r cr, 4 £1#r rsIrm tRR wi^'^mImr i* obr 

4 'MR RSRM Mf^I R<p|Io=i MM RfR51 RlfsR 'S RRCRR %RR I W 'SlfR, Rp<m 'S fRCRR RflTR 

^#*trrr mic<f ^jrr rcr ^crR <krc&>r i ^fwf^ Miff? 's ri%?; rrrcR %rf ffiCR w rcricrtr o 

Wst RIM RtRCMT Rl I off t^pr WffRR, Mp MM ^RR RRf, <[M%t ^RR Rl^rR, ^Wtf, ^ifM Hl^rt^, 

mi<i rri^r MMf% r^r r^tir cm mm rcr <i*crc!s>r i mi<i tMt M-Rt#f fcR* 

rmrrrrrcr^R< t>c<w I* 0 *MRff*tRR^tR^pr^ rirmmr: 

Aj^Lc. (JjILq ^1 ^jc. Ijl^. 


“MM M. Rf^R CM ^r|R tRlW-Mrf*1 MR 4R?. M-t CMR1CRR MJ RCRt 
4 2fM ^RR MR: 


,99 ^io 


J}|«l*jj ^jj q jC- ^jC- (_£jjjj (Jx^3 ^dSj-alull (JjULg ^jI Jjc. t£ (JjSL aJII ^JC. ^jj ^tJlLa dlat^ajui (Jli (_jJ ^-ujj>a 

(Jaj V ^C- U (JjtiLa ^jl C5^^ (j^ ^ (J^ dlpl^^/1 a^A Ajdl Loj ^)J JjxIu (J^j (j^ 0 ^ A.*u**aj ^3 (_£j)jJ (jlSl (Jljlall dlpl^^l 

^j-o ^AjSxjJaj ^1x11 (JaI AJa. (_j-q ^aj3 ^3 dnwll (JaI ^juaxj ^IfiJ J3j ^ £5 -^ ^ . ^Uj-uV 1 o^A £-<UolJ p tiljll (jjC- 

Ijjj Ua ix, j ^3 I^aAj ^3 l^jl£ (jlj ^3Ax^aj A^j^ I ^j-o Qjjal ^g.Vijj (Jj3 


“WRR 1 R ^ %R (^fl-o f|) MRM, WllR Mr RRjlR (^i f|)-M Ws ®TRf|, M 
^tf^r RRtMt#^ %rm 1 wf'SR tM wftf rrtr m m ri%>t R'fR m 1 %rr, ct w Rt%*r 
^1R Rf%5R '8#M, RtM tM tM>s R'QITR R^^Rt 'S t^RllR %T I ^*R Wf^ ®fet 

MR: RR, RtM MR Rf CR, Rt'SR MtMW ^ R%R MRRR; MR RMfR M ^ MR ^f%R M C«M ®IRR 
tR I \s*R Wf^ Ml ^ 51 MR: C#T, RMfRMf ^R ! ’ MR, RM ^ 2 ffM MR RtfMR fRMJ RM 

MfRR RtRf% Mt*f «IR ^RS, %W ^RR RTftRR 'S ^T%R fR^T R[M ^jRRM RMiR I 

MR RCRC<t> MRWfRj <CRW %RR RRRI 'S RMtlWR RMR, RfR'S Ml %RR R^s f%| ^f%R 

ojrRRRR ®rP^) '^RRlfew fRRfM mrrr l” w 

f^RfR^l R?RfM 4 RSRR RRR R% I 4 CM MRt tP RtfR CR, ^RtR M^R (7M MM 
MTM %RR I MflRT M RRCRC*R RCR <N6s«1, R^Rf RfR MR ^ MR M (RRCRt MR RtRCRR RlCR RRCR CRR 
CR^!! RHtRlfR tRR t%RfR% R^RJ CM <[M RltR CR, ^RR '^Rlf^R MM 'S RRRRPRR MtfRR %RR, RRT MR 
fRRCR MPft% MRC^R MRf fR^T R C "RR ^R t^RRMR RRRCRt M RCMR I MR RRt MfCR fiRMTRj RCRC^R MRt'S 


\|R i£| t^RRMR fRRCR MMR I MR ^SR RRtRt 'S RR RMRRRRMR RRRCR ^tfCR fiRMfRl RCRC^R I 

tR% RtftRf^ ii]RRfRR RRR Rt'SRt RR I IrRCRR RRsR ffCR RrMR RTffRfRR (R° 08 i8 ^) RRR fR^RR: 
R®fRt RCMR RftR WflR MR Wltf ^RR R%T fRRM#t (Mtt f^), t%fR Mf<pr MR <[R^I^R Mf# ^R MR 
RtRf 08b- f^) CM, %fR OR^R -s(fR RT^R ^RR '5MR RlRlft (frob- f^) CM, %fR fRM RlRt#t CM, 

o^gR RRftR tRR ^PTf RRRtf RlRlff (OSio f^) CM, 1%lR (RtffR^t MR 4%MM) ?RR Mf^MRRR Rl^tft (OOO 
H) CM, 1%^ Wf^[ RRR MRR tRR ^RM ^RWf% CM, %fR tRR t^CRR MR SffMT '^ffRR O TF#0 
^pntRR ^Rt ^RR ^prl^RR ^RWf% CM iRR° Sff^M R^ ^ -srIRr -srHIR ?RR '^RtfMT Rif (R8b- 1 r) CM, MRt 
^»CR WR MR ^RR Rt^RR RPTf (ifeis f^) O M^?RR^ ^?TR ^RR RlRf Oifi- f^) CM MtRt ^»CR 
RRMt# CM, tRR Rl^f%Ff CM 


(8) MTR-1 


crri *iar 


^RR M%P1R RRRRtW RRRlR RSffM RRM RJRRlft, ^jf^rR, fRRlRRfl R 5 #^ 'Q %RR MIR 

^RRIR ^RR f#R M-Rlft (i80 f^) I ^fR ^FlR %RR, RCR RRRlR RRRlR R^CRR I Riff 'SCRR CR, ^RR 

M%F1 RRl^iRf RoRtR fiRR RRMSR I t%fR R fRRCR WfRCo CbCR ?RR Rl^ Rf%M RiR tRCRR I R MR ^SCR ^RR 
^M%Ff^lRMRTNJtMR O M(R fwCRI o#CRtR M MR R RR^MC^tRCR Rt^R I 

RfRt RRt'SRlRtR “MfRR 5 iRRRM Rl%5^”-^ R°RfM ^ ^1%RlR RtfWRR (R^ R08) RRR tRRRlR: Ri# r 4R 
RRMR M^TRfR M^ntR ^RR Rif iRRRlf (Rio H), ^fR RlffffR RMR ^RR RRJRR ^RR RlRR <(Rft (Mso f^) 
CM, %1 r RRRR WllRM RMR tRR Rl^R RMR RRRRlft (^8^ f^) CM, ^ (C^TlRlR RCRM) MRf RR^fR 
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^rtR tkk wff ktkk ktkRktR (g-sps R) cktk, RR RkRRk skRk tkik^R (<t8<t R) ckck, RR 

Wf^ 5 Tt 7 ^Ttsrmw^t (<?vss> 1 %) Cktk, RR WRk kfR kR^Tk tkk RSRTlk klktff (Rob- R) 
ckck, RR wR ktktRkt tkRtkt ^kk RaRk ktkR ckck, RR wR klRra; R^kTk tk>pr kkRk ktkfkkfR ckck, RR 
wR kRk kfktk ^kk R^Rrlk ^kk ktkk <prit cstw, RR wRk ^tkH wt^t tkk wRkk ktRk CkCk, RR kt% ^kk 
RktRkt (ybv R) ckck, RR r^ntf tkk ktkmR ^itlft (Roo R) ckck RR wr t^p Ovc? R) ckck, RR 

Rkm wR-#tkk ckck i” w 

(<?) 'sIRtoK 

4 RRkiRoa ^rktk-W[#Tt fk?l Rktk Wtklkk fkg, RRlW’ k?kfsR I kftkt ^kt' 3 ktktk “^n^^pT Rkklk 
wtRk Rkkp® kRcgR”-c^ k?kfw 4 <3%ktk kRRf*ik (k? ^8) w Rpik: 

'sRrajf^ ^<Rt kckcfek ^rr^k skRk Rkk wi^t Rkktft (Rio R), RR ^fR^Rk rshtf ^kk ?kk 
kikk^ktlt (vbj&'o 1^),i^lk^rrsrg^Twtl^rr^:'g^p'jrkf wt^t^ rr^r^ rsc? R) ckck,RR (3Rktk wtftkt 
fak^rk wtR tkk wift klkk kikfkRt (fi-fe's R) csfck, RR RkRRk R^Rrtk tkjk skRk (asa R) ckck, RR 
WtkRRk WR kkk ^RNTk ^kk Wf3kk ktktkktR ((hSfc> R), RR WRk -gfk kR£k ^kk ^RNTk ktktft (Cob- R) 
ckck, RR tkk wR^tRk ^rk t^pr kRft skRR ckck, RR ^tk tkk ktkRst wMkRtkif ckck, RR wt^kk 
tkk wtR kpntkRt ckck RR ^tRk kk ^nfkr wt's^ift ckck, RR wr R^Wk tkk ktkkrk ^tfft (^00 R) 
CkC^, %fk tklk WRt^k 5 tkk tWf%k (ib-^k) CkW, W\ tktk WRk%Ff ckw |”^ i8 

^’fc^ wfMkkt ckw wkkt (kkfl Ck, tktk wR k%pt kf^s ^kt wik-b^< ck^ erfkf% 

kk 1 kkkfktCk WKkt k^Ckk# ^%kkk k^kt ^kk kkt 1 kCkT “Wtk-Rp'k^k Wfkktk” ^kt 
fiflfk Wftkk ^kk ^CkC^H l £T#<I kkk fkkFkk WkPk fkT?sfk tkf^ afffktCk ^Rkk klfk ktffkfk 
Rkikk 1 

'b. orkr-fRp<b^ 'Q ^n^rr® 

^tkkt (kkf^ Ck, ^rH-fkk^k ^Ikktk’ £f#k ^ ^kT fkklkk; ^k# ifa <$a -kNtkk kf% ^ks, ^lk 

Us kkr^k kf% iik?. ^rk-Rpkkk wfkkk’ ktck 1 ^1%kk ^tk ktkk?wk %kk: 

(i) wk-Rpkkk wkkk ^j)%k# wlktck wk-Rpk^r wikklk-^k sfk %ksk 1 w®kt ■spKk kt% kk^sklftk 
k'Mkktk £fk#k ‘wk-Rpkkk wkkk’-iik ^lk?krf ib- iik? ‘wk-Rpk^r wlkktckk’ ^ k?krf ^ 1 

(^) orH-Rpkk=i onkktc^ ^ fkkk ^ 5 # tk*k's fk«|Rvs wfMbkt kkt (i) ^ktCTk kfkbk, k?wf, 
^kk 'S WlkKkk k°kk, klfk#-v[<|Rtkf 2 fl 1 %wf, ^stk#k kt ^fkkCk kkRpk kkl ilk? (C5.) ^tk#k £pk i ilk kCkT Wl#Ttk 
Wfckt Rs| fkkk, Ckkk: kt^fffkckk ^kklkt, Wlfkk kkktCkk WR[kW, fkWf%kk fkm ^kkok tko%, Rkkk, 
kkk wfgkk wlk^ ^ff#k's ^# 5 , k^k wffkk Rckkk ^wlfk fkkk sfwo ^k kkt 1 4 k fkkftso wk- 
Rp<P5?=i Wlkkttk ^klkk fkkk'STkt '^ST'S ^ot'Gflk, f*lkk>, Wlkk^k ^ktk, kftkckk Rrktk^, kT% Rkk^, Ckk Wlkk 
k<[Ckk ^ 'S RkC^k kkkklfk, '^Rrkt-ktklk^, tkkkf, kPppk (M)- Wf#k-WT, kkCkk ufk$t, RktkC'ok Wlklk^, 
WlRlktUo wtft^k k*R, "'fppkrf^, flklk, k^k ^Sllfk WftkT ^rckk fkkk k?Wk WfMTbkt kkt 'kCk^ I Rp'ks?k WtkktWk 
^FT Rkk^dJf ^kkl^1k» kW 9 ! WlMbkt kkt 4k? k^lk Wlfkk fkZkkk RkkfD fkKtlk's WfMbkt kkt kjk^ l 

(o) ^TH-Rp'k5?k Wfkktk’-4 Wf#ftk Rkk^M k?Wk kWktkJ ^Iktk WfMbkt kkt kjk^ I k^Ik *WH- 

Rpks?^ wfkkPs’-4 Hi-Rf^kk w kckTkkkkk ktkRk Rk 'S 'SiRk <|fei><p ckk kkT 5.ckc^ i 

4 ^RkWtkkt Ckkfl Ck, ^%kk R 5 tk Rkkkt 4 k l 4 kk 2 j?f "kCkt CktkR ‘Rp'kkk Wfkktk’ ? CktCkT CkM 
kckk<p W £fkH <p(,kc^k Ck, ^TH-Rp<p 5 ?k ^TtkkPs’ ^[H-Rp<p 5 ?k Wfkklk’ i Rftkk K% R^kik: 

(k^) b^<f %rft -k^kk £ffk^ klkfR k 5 #^ tklk WRk kltk klklkkt# klkk tkk ^Ntk ('SH'S R) ‘Wtk-Rpksfi 
Wlk^’kk^WR-5%^kf%t!)%k#Rklm^4k?^%kk^kTlkkkb^ l w 

(k) wikkt (TrtkR kk3k Rsfit -k^ck wlwlkt wRk kkiwik kt^fk (8Hi R) ^k kckc^k ck, wH-Rk<=i 

Wlkktk Sf# WR ' 5 #k RM kfRs l R§k "k^k ^kR-fr tkktk tkk ^RRkf (H^b- R) 'S ^RJtkJ o#R ‘^rFr-Rpkk.k 

Wfkklk’ kkCk wRfltk RCk kfRs RfektR Rklckc^k i w 

Wlkt^fk ktl^ srfRktk kk Ck, ‘Wlk-Rpk^k Wfkktk’ kick fiffkki '^RktR'S Rkkffckk Rk5 fiffkR =TP» kckRk i 
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^rtr (rtr) Rfi^® ^n=T-%^=r rtrrtr 

fRC^R fRRR'SM RR%R: 

( 4 ) tRiR H) <(m ‘4T#ttr fRRRRw, rsrj « ^i^mrir rtcr tRiR 

rktcrr r® Rf% ^T-tw^r wtrrtr’ rtcr ^9m RiUk w mm 1 ?rir 4tRftT rcrc^r cr, Irir wf<r 
rt%ft' s ^ir RtfteRR wt#tt rRrtr 1%1r <a%R# rsrt 4crc&h i Irir wir rt%ft 4T#tt fRRR4 RfeRRscRTR rrj 
CRC 4 RpRTR RRR-TrR^R wT4RtR’-4R RtCRt ^TRfflR ^f«4llB< 9m 'S ^RffRRTR RCRT® Trr «5 I ^w tRlR 
^Rfft wr#n 9m^ w 9m ^cr*tRt tRiR ^ntr <j1%4t w tRiR wi wm ^trj c4Tcrt <aj%4iR 
<Rt i erikRtR ^r cr, ^RtR 4 ^t^r ^rr 9m 4CRf£’C«iR i 

(R) 4tRRt CRCRft CR, ^RtR RlRRTfT (8oo-8b4> f^) RCRCteR, ?RtR 4t<r ^f%Ff 4tR WTR-f44s3*1 WlRRlR 5^ 
‘R3H Wtlt^ fRCWSCRT RRtR 4CRCfe>H’ I 4C4 ^R CR, %fR Wi tRR 4# 3T%FtR RM R^a RsrM- 

f44R=1 WlRSRtR’ RTCR RtRRT ^41115^ RRTtCB^R I 4 ^4lC^ tRlR WlRR fRCRRR RRR 'S 4tR#R 2fR^ RRtR 'SR 5 ^ 
fRCR fWl%s WlGRlbRf 4CRG^«1 I RRRSGR Wf=T-f^FR^=T WfRRt4 , 3l%4TR 4tR>%R 'S ^RtR RRR «l% fR*f¥sTCR WfCRtSRf 
R^RCR'S fRCW fRRCR ^-RSJRH f%g 4RT <WW I 

(R) 4§R %rfT RvsIRR RfRRi ^RlfT Rsft^ 'S WT#TtfRR ?RR WlfRR ^ ^Rlff t^) “ lt TTR^R wf#TK 4T4- 
^KffRRJt^” tRfSff ^tlR ^RlR ^f%Ff Rlw WIR-IrR^R 4T4RTR’ CRC4 ^jf% SfifR <PCR(.^«i I ^ 'S^Rj'SM 
■^HtlRR ^C5 Rf% ‘WtR-f44ssi«1 Wf4RlR’ ^fRRJRtR l^ s 

(R) RRR-4RRRR %ft etfm ^fRT#t R 5 ^ RltR RtW ?RR R[^NtR RN%Rtft (iooo f^) ^R° s CRtlt 

Wt^t tRR RR^IR 4tft RHt#t (ioi8 f|) ^NtR-^R rW® ‘^M-f44s«=1 WfR^RtR’ Rl^R RTfRlt RRTf 4CRC^R I 
I 

(®) 'RlRRT CRRfl CR, £T^R RT^fRfR'SMR RRR fRRJRlR I fRRRR^R fRW RRR 4RIRT 'RlRRT CR^t CR, ^RtR 
Rt%?Ff RlW ^rt#Tt 1RRR4 ^RJ ~59$ ^a^tR R4R fRRR 4 ^a%RRR R%R^ | ^WRJ RRR 'S RvsWR fR4 CR^4 
^RtR wf^ Rlw m\ WH( R1R I 

Rt 5 J^ SfflRRtR ^R CR, ^c5t ^41-t ‘WH-fRR^f Wf4RlR’ I ^41^ iRR^ 4CfR ^IRT (version) | WTRRt 
(RCRfl, CR RRCRR <$9m WfftRRR %RR R?4f^s fRRR'SCRt RRCR KRCRRC4 RC® 'SRfC^R Rt CRRtC^R I QVv 
RrR<$ iRR° fRRJtCRR RCRT Rjfe^ Rj^ot I ‘R'SRT tRlR RlftC4R ‘R^st’-R R^CR4 W1 ^IRJ 4R?. tRlR WfR Rf%FtR 
IWfRR WlRtR’-^R <PCR4f5 ^fCRJR RJlR ‘WIR-144RR ^|t4RtR , -4R'S R)t \»|RT RCRC^ I 

tRlR RHtCRR RCR Rf% 'S ‘WtR-iR54^R Wf4RlR’ RtCR RfRf^s R^Sr RRR ^iRtR Wl#T(R RR fRRR'SfR 

R^Pl'o | Rt^ps ^st ^RtCRR IrC®tR CRRt RT ^tlR RCRR R^CRJR R?4RR I W(R f^ftR £|rIDc^ ?RlR WfR Rft ^RiR WfR 
RT%4TR R^s 'S 4&RI IrC®tR RRTI^s R5R5RR RRRR I ^T<fK fR#R £|^R CRR4 'S R?R5R4 ^RtR WfR R#, ^sCR m fRRRRt 
^RlR WfR RT%4tR R^RJ I R^4s iRWRT ^R(R RTRltf, WTRR Rjt RTRRft £fRR WffRR ^RtR WfR R# RH%4|; 

WT4RTR’ 4C^R R^fWf RCR ^CRR 4CRC^«i I ^tfRT ^TtR-fRR^R WfR^RtCRR f^ttR \»1RJ RT ‘WfR-l44RR WfRRT^’ RlRTCRC^R l^ ilr 
^RCR WlRRT WTR-I44RR Wl4RtCRR 4CR4'SrR RTTRTTRTCRR RlR ^CRR 4CRf| I 'RTCRT 'RCRC4^ R%4#R RTTRTT 
4CRC^R I %RR RCRT RCRC^R: 

(i) WIRIRT R^NTR tRR R^NTR RTRR# (‘Wrb f|) w 
(C5.) HltR tR^RTR tRR ^RRTftR %ft ^ (b-Jii fR)^° 

Os) RRTRTR ^RR RTRfe^R RTRTR Rt^IlfT (SiC-^ fR) w 

(8) Rf^fTR R^NTR tRR R^flTR fTRlft (^ fl) w 

(G-) -RltR RRfK ^RR R^NTR 'RTR'SRT^T (io'bQ- f^) w 

fRRR> 4CR4 ^R^CR RRJ£ffC5T ^TCR4 WffRR £f^R RlTRjT R^Rf 4CRC^R I 
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5>. 9f^l«i, 



« ^HTRT 



WRMftW fRTI R-fRftM I fRflM <pRW ^arf^-^CT ^TH’ 

W I ^tfM§Hc c fa ^ (MW 4 fRW MfRM MJRf?I RfT I (MTSWR «HM: 

(i) <2ff^5^T tw^ I Wf^ Mf%Fl (<TR) WT#Tf Irg*I <#va vgfa 'ST^f&M MlM 

(WMGR ‘WH-t^R^f oWRf l ‘WT#Tt’ <pWW «flgl^\o>j MfRM | 

(0 %Tfs ^sf^r: 4Rp1W<R WK <tf ^Rsffr '*TTW I ‘^t'st^’ ^f Mt 'RtM 4<R^p fRflM I 

mt fRfiMw ‘^t'ettff’ mw wr^frtfw wat ^ r?. 4 fRR wrrw %r5^ ^3%?’ mi ^s%mm wim rti 
r i mi%fi ^rH-t^R^r wwmim srt^, ‘^«i^«i wr#Tt’-w *I=t^ vst'eflw’ mrm <pwc^«i i 4 

Mf^slMlfij'S ff#M, Wafa 'S M^aW fR*m faUBw MR» <ra I 

(o) vsrfa- 3 ^ i fafaa’ mi fasfa’ mitr wf1%s#R5 \g MtfRtfw ^fa m°mw fwifR wtM^ RMfa ‘4^?n^r 
^Ifa’ 5R^ I MRWtM Rft Mfa CM, fafaM’ MCR Wffasfafap *fa, ifa, 2ff%3^%, #R Ri%, RfalMt 

twifc i Mifaw fasfaa’ «f< Mfa^pfa (H)-^ <rmt, <K wgwm mt ^mim wim MtfasfM vffafafaf i^ 8 
wfa<rt cmr cm, t^wrfl mm fMfacM feife* #mtm mo> fafacR fMMw 3 jfavs #t mmm ^mm fa#?t mrim mrw i 
fafacR fMMCM MPpfafa (it) 's MtfaffMGR wtM^t mrw wffa fast# c«?iw «iw wlf^R ‘wfa- 

3 3faM’ MlCM Mfaffaf fMMCM ^R?R5 ^Tf <R«FT I W 1%?R t 5 ^ Wf^Pi ^NH (^8i f|) l ^ ^ 
«1W stfm Wlf^R ‘Wt^T-^t^’ ^ Wf#Tf \<m<P ^Tt I 

(8) ^rM-^nft^ i ‘ it rttt¥r^’ tt ‘*nft‘wR’ ^ w^rmr ^ 9 ftw ^^ twtfa i ^>i«itw<) 

‘*rtit‘wt^’ it f^1^ f?r% i -sr;^ “*r f^r” i^ s 

^%r -“Psrr c^tM c^tM l?rm “wM-^itf'^R” ^ wf#rr ^ ^rf i 

(<?) &5j^H ^r Wp^ I -“Ps^ c^n c^T Wff^R Wf#Tf ^ 

('3s) wr#rt i ^-f^T sf^fwr *#v »m t wt#n’ i wl#rt«tWRi *iwi wl^f (i») ^ 

?J%VS I ^ or<f Wf, %t credit, Wt, ^ ^VSTH ^sJtf^ I ^tfw ^Flf^T >5 lt R?R ^f<f ^ 

of<f ^1^1;: ^cf 5 ^r 5 Wf I W ^R;<f W® ^t ^ ^ C«R35 



1 ^ 5 tm’ ?t ^R;<f ^l#Tf’ vs ‘t’fwlPf lt f^ <^TRT 'G ^f%?T C^f^lt ^TRr «TT I (|i)-^ KC’t 

?t ^ ^wf#t1^5tm’ «rc<f?t wrc^rtr^R;< f ‘wffrm’-“R^ r^wkt^ rm^ i w^^vstr’ 
?t ^rf5 ^vstH’ W$ ‘tlWRT’ -*!*<$ Ws I ^ f^r ?t s^-f^T ^IR^ Wt#tm lt R^R W&H 
^fvs eftilfa vart^ff vo^t?f ^ (7f*R^a ^rt'GTrt ^rm ^t i ^rr^ft’ it ^f1^ ^ sftfto 

nfvSTTf ^TRr l %ff lt f^R WlFt ^ GR^T’t (JHt ^rm ^T I %rft lt fW (MW ^ ^ 

^rn l MR# T[CM vilRTRa MfRMRj MflMvs R i 

(n) ^rrsf: ^vn»ftw i t^rr# wt^Rwr-fR^T f rw wR^rtMf Mt mirmr^ otcr w M%rm’ rr 
R I Wt#ff vs %T 5 M ^HlM- R Mt<R fRW vaft( 3 tRt«, tRff WlfR 



WfMfRJ TftW vQ WTfRRpR 'stfm -Sfr f#% fRMf f^TM I MRaWM R « MR3MW f^WM « I i]vSfMJ 

vilRSFT MHMW MHM W vi|R MlRvstM ^<%R] ^M%s tRMf fRfRTRI ^MfRfWf WlRt ^[MtR 
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^rtr (rtr) Rfi>R rm-Irr^t rirrir 

rrcr RtfR i ^rotr-pi^r fRcAtRf crcr ^fg ^ fRWatR ^rcr?; rHcrr ^%r ^ 5 f%f% 1 wtR 

OWRJ?; ?RtR Wl<[ Rf%Ff t^T^pr RrT#flR RTRRRR RCRCteR: ‘wPr-t^i 5 wr WtRRtR’ RT C#RR fRR^ I fRSffR-WfRCR 

“cjf&RR fRR^” rtrrrcRr rTricr IrTr rtIrr <(f%CRC 5 R cr, fRR^ rt RflR wfcRR rr *tNT rcrc^ wfi *fWT's #t^t 
%icrr c#rr fRRR gRtR Rrrr wfR i fRfR Irc^ 0 RrKrf efRtR rcrc&h 1 “wPr-fRRsjpi RTfRRtR” *[feRtfDR w® 

Wt^ R[# RPf*it (iisfe R) RCRR: 


tjLaifYI (j^i l-lkl (JO Yj (i—iO Aiall JaI (j^> l^kl Jfij Y (jl ;3ts^ t jjSYI AaaJI (jc. CluL (jj (jLakill Aiiia. LI ditto 

j_j-a -1=J j)x fjilj Y} t ‘ Rj ■ .aj] (jfL) OlUaLl La jjlj t OILlLO (j£j OljlOal La (jl )I*Jj t jfLjJall (jc. L_i)j*-a]L _^aL jjlj 

.^ 1 x 3 *&)1 ic-j ^jUuC- J)-gI Jjp (jlj t«lk,l (jj-^ ^Ak .1 ^Jljj Slj c$|f *&l (Jjjujj 0 -jl*\ x^al 


“WffR WR ^f%Ff RRtR ^RR RtfRRCR “WPr-fRR^R RTfRRtR” (Cff#RR fRRR) R**TCR 2Hff RRRfR I fRfR <=1 C=1H: 

Rf ot cr, ^fsr crtcrt wf^r fRRRtCR rkrr rtrcr RtfRR rrcr rt, crtcrt ^rtcrr wlR rtcrr ^rtcrr RtfR rt%rir rrcr 

Rf, RlfCRR WfCR*t RRCR OR? RfRTtCRR fRCRR RRCR, WfRCR CR, CRfRtR ^RR Rf fRRlw ^CRCR RfR RjfRO^T 
WlR CRtCRf RR Rr Rt OR? fR Rt Rt'8 1 r RT RT'SRtR %f Rt I Rl^lR $S)-4R CRRlRt RtRlftR RR oR®T-of«1% 
RRRR RRCR Rt, %RR RR^R5 'RtR fRCR RR^RS votRRtRW Rf, cifR?, ^RRtR (Rf) 'S Wf^f (Rf)-RR fRRR Wfft^R Rf% RR^R 


1 w^’ RRlt ^R^rtR 'S ^(%R R^r RJRj^vs i£|R# RR | ^RoftR ^f%RR WfCRfW5 ^RRfft tRfRtRRtCRR R#R WfR 'S 
R®tCR5 1^5^’ RRf ^R I ^RtR ^ ^f%Ff ^R R^CRC^R CR, RftR^sR Wf^RRR Rt tRfRfRRtR tRRRR fRRR f»W RRfR (KR 
%RR fRtfR RRRR fRR^R #f RRt ojfRRRR '©R^f'f |%fRRCRR: 


^ QQ' I 


^lU ,jt4V' o' jil 3^ .Aaiil JOafll :33a ... ? l£lVt Aiitl ^ 3^1 g)3l 

...^iugIj 20^1 aboiij ijiitij (jioij ^ijoiij Juo 


“%t fRRCR WfRf^R WfRR^tR fRRCR 'SfRf^RR CKR ^SR I .... Wlft RRRtR: RtRCR 'RtRfR WlRfcR f^RCRR ^SR fRRR 
R^RI^ R=JR I Rf%Ff RIRR: (2# fRRR Ot CR, RtRR WtftRR £ffR ^RtR f*W RRCR, RllRCRR fRfRfRRtR, p^fR, 
%ftCRRt 4RK ^RfCRR W's'C'dR 'S ORW f»W RRCR l”** 5 

^RfCR tRtR WtRR % 'S WfRRtCRR Rt<RJ fRCR»f RCRCteR I %t RCRt fRRfR 'Q Rt'sffCRR RtR, RRR^CR WfRR^tR 'S 
RftRtR RR fRRRR fRRtRtRfRR RtR I fR%R R% 'S RfRRCR WfftR fR%R R%ftR fRCRCRR, W RRCRR %f OR 'S I 0 
2pm ‘WPr-WlfRR '8RPr-'5RtWt^|R , £fCf tRlR Wf^Rf%Ff RCRR: 


^ \a (Jjjojj 3£ JZj i jUjI ^C. j'c- aJc^Lax jj Alii CljljjLa ^ili! (Jjujj ^jl ^Ixj CllUl 

lP crSAlS 4kjjO Jl Jj3j 3^ u^j ‘'-^'j 0^ OV (jl£ ^3' Ow- 2 

aAII pUi lll^j aOJ ^ila uko. 3^) : JU3 ai 3^ t 2i3lk Sjs 3^ JjLJI A23J 

(_ja gj) :3laa l^.lj ^Ha 3k?^ <jV ^ u!) jkj jjjOl 2olllj I»°u>-n ^LOsjlj 2jal ^l»I 

(^ IjaJjajj V) jy3l J cJ-A) A Ap] AA' tO^'j *i ur^J ^ lW^' 

4 ll jk] 3 ^ 3 ^ Sf) :YlOj 3 k. 3 ^J .(uA£li ut Yj 4 j] Y Ail a 3 ] Y] JJ-j J oUIa J liLjl La)) :Ail* 0 L 

..3±S3j OjjjO ia ^IJJIj i pj J>j pj 33y p 0y3ll tAijO 333j Y :^l ‘(^3al' Ow 2 ^' 3Ui 


“^fsf fR WfR Rf CR, WfftRR RPfTRP (Wf) 1%R 1%R %RR ^Rtft %RR Rt, fifCRJR RPfT RtR WffRCR ? jRRif 
Rf^CRR %t R#t RRCR fRCR*f fRCRR Rf; RtRR RfCRR ^fR fRR OR I 2fCRJR RP)R RfR fRSf lc fftRR RtRCRR RT'SRtR fRCRR 
0R51 ■'jRRRf Rt^CRR ’*fftRR RtRR RRCR fRCRR RRCRR; RtRP RfCRR ^#RR %T fRR % I ^WRI WtltR RCRCRR: 
“CRfRtCRR SfCRJRCR ^fftRR S ^fg RR SfRtR RCRf|, RRCR WfRt^ CRfRlCRRCR OR WffR RRCR RtRCRR”^° I WfR 
fRfR RfCRR RR1%R %t ArAr fRCR»f ftCRCteR, WtR %t 0® “Rf'S%f” I WfR f%fR fRCR*f fRCRC^R %T, Rf^ffR Rt'sffCRR 
fRRCR RR^tR RRIrRi Rt R^RCR; RRRR fRfR CRT RfCRR OR 5 ^ ^fR RRtR RRRC^R I O'SfRT %fR RCRWt: “fRfR CRlRtCRR WRJ 
fRfRRRf RCRC^R %T, RtR fRCRR 1 rCR%RR fR^ ^CR- WfR Rt WffR 'sff R^CR^ RrfRRtCR- OR?. RtR fRCRR fRCR%ftR 
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$<riDr, ^Rt ^trigr, 4 rgr cr, crirri %t sff^M rrj 4R$, RtGR RRtRfR-Rftfe>RRt r^grt Rt f wtim rttgrt 
< w^: “wtfsr crMr *jgr crTgrT Rbfi$ grrR RfR R 4 'sft rtKr cr, wfR rfUr m cRtGRt $RK cr$, ^[rrT?. 
RlRtR$ $RtRR RR l” W R^tR Wtfts WtGRt RGRR: “Rt^t^R ^jftR CRtGRt €#f CR$; 4115$ £tf^f§R %?”*”; RtR 
%RR CRtGRt RfRRaR CR$ I WR4R Rr CRtGRtRtGR RfRRf^R, 4# Rt ^[RtsfRR RR fR; RGR *#RR Rt RR-RrRR^ 
RfRRf^RRGRGR l”^ 8 

vo. %rg^r ^T#faTR « ^rt*it 

■RRtRR$ Vi*!"! Wt#TtR RtGRlMt fR^tRGR CR^ R>GR RltRfRR | WlCRlHtR fRRRRWR fRGR ^ft fRGR RlRRt 
(RtfRR 31RR fRRR (R^t: 

2(RRR: ‘^rH-^%UK’ (ra/R: godhead, godhood, divinity) RRR RTtiJtRR Rst, RrrIrR, RRtRt 
$RJtfRfRRR I 

R#R5: ‘WR-Rf-SRT^’ (ojjjll: prophecy, prophethood) I R$fc RftRGRR RfRFR, R#Tt, RtfRRj, RTGRR srfR 
fRSftGRR Wt $RItfR I 

'o'olil'o: ‘RFf-^RTRIR’ (^-d-aVI: leadership of Muslim society and state) I RfsflR rrRir RtG§R Rti§£fRtGRR 
CRtRJRt, RRtRt, RtfR^ $RTtfR I 

Tj^lR: ‘RTM-RftfRRtR’ (ya^fl: the hereafter, the life after death) | RfsfK RRRR>t ^tRR, RRR, ^jRRRtR, 
fR5lR, WlRtR, WtRtRtR $RJtfR I 

Rt#Tf fRRRR TRwf RtGR[RRt$ RRR ‘R'SGRtGR (RR5 RRR RTtRfRR I RtR RR*R RlCRlHtR ^Rt*fJ ^iG'o RRflR 
RRRRR I 

^[RNtR it-4R R^fROs 'S R 3 RRGR Rtft^R $RtRR$ $RRtR I $RRtft $=1CRR RRR RtRlR ^GR*iT 4R 'S RfRR: 
^fRGRR #RRGR ^ RbjgftR if-4R RRRRCR RfRlbtfRR RRt I $R5pT ^GR*tJ ^RGRR $RtRR, iJRtRtRtR 'S RRR 

RRRtS CRR rRr'R RbjgWtR M 'Q RtRtftRGRR RtRGR$ RtfRR RR | $Riv(R RtRfRRT Rt RM^GRR ^t*lj ^RGRR RRGRR 
RRft (RR RfRRR %RR Rf%R W®MR RR RGR RtR I ^FJRiR^tGR $RRR Wt#Tt Rt oRRRtGRR ^F*iJ RRRRR 

fR^(R CRR y<ls? RittRR fR^tGRR RtGR fRtRT RtR I 

8. VlR°1 RRtR $,°iVt°i ^TfR 

Wt^ft-RtG^R WfGRR# 2ftRRt RtR %IRR R^TlR’ I $RRR RKtR RRtFo ^®T« RRf^tGRR fRRGR R*?R 'S RfefRRTt 
1%f%R WlGRtbRf <pttGRt ^R i ‘RH-RHtR’ (j>^0 lt ftRR ^ R 5 ^, RRR, R^RT, Ir^sR (word, speech, conversation, 
debate) $WlfR I CR^ CR^ RGR R5GRR CR RRRtR^ Rt Wt^R RRRtR (*»' ^) CRGR $RRR ^pT(R RfR^tRtl^R ^5R I 
RtRR $=1RR RRRtGR Wtft^R RtRtR fRRGR 'RtGRtRRt ^R I W OSftRtM R^o RR, Dr ‘RRR’ (logos) RR CRGR ‘RtRtR’ 
RRl^ ^fftR ^GiiGR I RRR (logos) RRl^R ^Rsf RtRJ, R%^f%, Rbl<q<(Ri, RfRR^Rt (word, reason, plan) $WtfR l 
RRR RR GRGR R%R (logic) RRl^R RtR WRtW Rt R%fRRTt I 

R^RR RR W .*fR fRGR RRT CRGR %tf fR%r lt tRGRR WtRR Rf^RRR ‘RfifR’ RGRR WlRft 2ffR*tR f$GRGR 
‘$=1R=1 RtRtR’ (RSft-'*ttW) RfRstRt RJRRtR RGRR I RRRsfRtGR 4 ^fG< ‘$RRR RtRf%R’ lt tR^ RIRRjR ^GRG^, RtR 
Wlf^RtfRR ‘RRf-RtW’ I RRtR^TR $RRR RtRtR RRtFo R^t Rt R%fRRJt t%f%R RWlf^R 'RtGRtRRt Rt RGRRRt 
(speculative theology, scholastic theology) RRftGRt RR l 

SftftR RR GRGR rHIrrRR RlR% <[f%, WfR Rt R^fetR RtRtGR RtR%t $%GR<I WfR fRRR RR$ tRGR RGRRRT 
RGRG^R I Rtf, Rlt, rUr R§tR RR, fRG*tRR $RJtfR fRRGR R% RR fRGR RlRt RRRR RRt RGRG^R I 4 RRR 
Rf%Rf%R R%RR RtRRGR WsM 'RtRfRR RRGR'S Rt CRtGRt RGRJ C^fGR RtGR Rt I RtRR RtRR Rt WfR fRGR ggtR 
^ RfRRR RRGR Rt tRf%R ^GR RtGR, fRf ggtR RffR, RR, fRG*tRR, gt(R RtGR ^Hr R°RR $RJtfR fRRGR fSt® RGRJ 
G^tGR RtGR Rt I 4WRJ RRGR($ rHrrRR >h RRR fRRGR 4RRR ^GR RtGRR fR I RfGRR RGRRRt 'Q fRsR RfG^R ^tfR CRRtR 
RR$ RGRG^ I 
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txfsf WR^RRt (RR) nfR® W1 F-R<ps$= 1 WTWWn 

RfR R$rft WWW C«fw ^#rsj ^Rn nWJ |R, Wtn%I 8 WRRw F*R WWI WlW WFJ I R^^RR 
wiRfRrc8 wtFrn W'prtft’M Rwm nt wRft Rwn wHRw R^w wRnwftn w’Rw <ti<jCM>«s i wt<R wtnt Rwm <mcwh 
(R, WRft Rw 8% R»?t WRf 8% RfRRKW OTR W?fR ^[RfR ^f%R *W I 

WR Wt%Ft (<R) 8 WR WWW 0 ! RR 3 R WtRFR RW «« (RR WNf% WfRCteR I %rsp WlRtFR 8 (RR r£ 

Rnw RiR Rsift wwrfi srrisjw, fwwnw Rsrf (hq-o f) rim wtwnfl Riwmwn 4 w&r *r i tRft wr wf%Ft 

Rm #FR Rt WR ^ROR 2|RR 80 R«FRR (b-o-iio R) r 4 #Rw %T5R WtRR RRtGSr (WRR RRw R|W WFt R | W 
r 4 #Rw felW RWRtR'QMl WRR <pt, RRRt ^WJlR 4 RtWR £|FR ^Ga 8W | JJR-RRRw R*R Rwr WRtRRT, 

wRIRrT, wrRrT ?wjlR rwrr RfR %fft wwgrr 8 w crgR wtw wr i 4 rwr rwrR Ran rrgw rrrRR cwtcnt 
cwirt wiRr r*R 8 hRRrtt R»r t(%-wrR wiwr Rgb rirr i 

CW 1 M CWtRt ##WR WGICfeR CR, t^rrsf WR rRRpI (RR) 8 |RR #<RR 4 RR R*R 8 ^fwr Rwr 
R^ w Rf WHKRR Wt <p&M l *R<i'sk'a fwR Wf RsR <PC< 1 *S 4 R° Wf RsR <M(W RgR| gjrffR <PC*M I sRirr 

R>l=Tl£RR sflWRfW W< 53 j(W$ fwR 4 R wsfw 8 'oilR^of WRRtRR <lRCw R’WR RR I 4 SfRGF %R RGFF 

Jj ^jJcL^a ljuAVn Jj ^lc.1 ljjl£ laLjJI ciila j cijj£aj ^ <Ca>a L^la ... ^ duLc.1 ciu£ 


^a^l£llj ^ilillCuill dljijj Aiillj ClllillCilj ^a^l£ll dl^jla 4_llc. IjjJalljj Ij^lc-j I^aLuj A_ia 1 9 J &J 9 ^jl^jidll ^aic. IjjJalikj 4_ic. Ij^jolaI 
L_aludll (JxjjCV ^jl£ ^lj <Laillj l_j 11^1I <ill^k^j q^ILjj V a^j^jal a )^j\c. ^jjla Ajjojla ^jj^JL-all ^.Lgjjoi ^aLg^ ^ul 


J^JL^all 


“^Frm ^T ■ s? rr^Tf*f ; st 1%r... «(f%3Fi^ ^8^ ^ wifsr Iwf 

wrrsi ct, ? iwif’t c f ojtri%w 8 8f?m ^ft^) %r-^nw^ ^fs w tw?i i ^ 

Rr^ 1R i ^ ^rFr-wr#ft R^y<^ RW Rm 9 fR^R i Rm it flk8 ?t wf^rsf fk?i 

€#lt 8 8TS^RRR Rt^S ^ZrttUs t'SFlK R^, RW RW fWsF ^ ^ RfW Rf8^- 

1 wfR ’fRwf^t win ^iwiRc<*f 1 wtR cf-'HN ct, ?t wr#^ 

win Rr^s 'srRn^THln 8fffR 8 sm*\ cnwm nnnwn nn 1 ^twn w®M ^Rn, nn 8 sf^R <$4*\ ^ 
^nwfn 8 ^vsn Rcntlwf n^tn fki cn^iMnt 1 n^m wf nR wfRR ^st or^ ^nnfNn (nt^lft- 
^iRfMn) i£in wi? 4<itvs*i r w 

nRtfl cn, Intn wr ^i%fr Rw #<rr R^rsp n^Mn’-^n %r nt 1 ^ $ 

to Rf%^ wf#n wf extent %m’ nt 9 fR c f8 ^n R 1 nw wR ^l%Fl ioo RsfiR 

Rr^ Rron viwlRc<«l 1 nRlfl n^FT: 


Aialj tCLoa*. C-jl^u-sal ^is|j AjLau^al A^alj cA^q'c. AJaalj tCjx jaJ-G ijjlj ^ JaI a !ala 


t A qjW jj! jLaa. L-jl^x^al 


“fnnn nnc# wl^t (nt) tnn (nt) 1 ^5Ftn nw g# n 5 #^ wiwlnt 1 %r 
n^su g# n 5 #^ t^itfN ^TRlft (^8 R) 1 ^ln 'sre^ g# "^R ^Ntn wlft (i^o R) 1 Rtn 

-sr;^ g# n 5 #^ wR ^i%ft i" w 

cn, i^o RsffRs ^kigr 8n5tC8n ^ wr ^i%fi Rfn ^tiRRf <r?t «t®lT ^ 1 sM'f ^n 
cn, ^ Rrm wr ^f%pt ^pin fim c# n^R 5 t c lj 1 4G® cn, ioo RsrSln r^ 

RR tw5; Rw 8 wm wi^Rcym 1 ioo RsfiR rR 'gnRm f%R wifRt wr gfIftT 

%r’ nt ^ Renen £W*i 8 sjntn ^rt8 w R 1 Rfn 9 iR c f8 nnw Rio-i£o R) nntGsr wf smtn w 

^RR t^npr n^itFin nR c«l^ Rfn ^gntfRin^ Renn 1 ^ Rm Rn w ^ft= 


^)£-g Icj 1 j !(Jlia t^jj^ll ^ ^jjcjlljj ^aj^J •••• ‘C^joiaII ^.il^k^li <jc- All I ^jJaj A qjW ^jI J^.1 

U^jla ciu£j lAlua. ^1 ^jj cLa^. Jla. Aj ^.qVn V (J^*^ jj^ja ck. ^ja 2 ^.lj 1 c3^^j *ci^ ^ 

^k> ^rjCi'l Jja Cjlj <cjliAll Cli^Jia tA^ jUaIIj 

^ 8Tg^tm wr wRRt (ntRntfR wFR) wmm wiw ^ vrRtc^ 8lcn*i wenn i.... %R Rn (wifRi) Rw 
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(rmr w(r) rirrgtr fRRfc rrr rrrr 4r$, rrtcr rtrr: c#t, cr rj% 4 *nw riri#N 

#( W CR IrR^'R (RWf’Tt 'S RR ^RRfRRfRlfT) RM WMlffW 3JR 4RR ^iRRlGIR «#5f9*r CRGF '<f$j$® RM «t«lT 

^r i 4^tiR gt <w c^kr cr, ^ir rtri (rrgtt rrtk rtIw ^r rt i.... ^rr wff rgtr: wtfR 

4RiR Ir'scrr fRRiR wtsjfr %rm i *n%f (Rf)-4R 4 rrtr r?r wtfsr 4 wt%i W&4 RfRwfR r# r* 8 * 

^RTR Wf^^l^iLtR ^ffR $RR WffT RfRRR RORR: 

Jj Lilt Ai^bUll CjVIS- JUa f lu^Vlj l ^ya\jC’ y $\ ^9 ^j-a ^jjjIaII dvwl Lgj3 (Jj5j La aJj! 4_a^j A qjW Ji l"\\q\ 


. 4 x.L j l^jli Aj.W<q J£j dlLIj C_aLaill A^j^laj 

£ 

“wffR wf<r ^f%pt riRri^pt^r wrm: Rt^RRt rmgi (gttR oRif^ 's J f^rc*m®r smtGf) ^mriR’ 

('aRRH-RRfR'aR: nonessential), HfRR’ (GR: body) l t^TtfR IrRRR 5 WlGTfijRf S^lRR <KR(& I ‘if'SGTtR fRRGF WfRRfR W 
#1? f%fR R1RTR: 4*©GTf RMPlRWR RsRfRt^t I (^TRlR RlfR^ ^fffGtR ^RR fR^R RRt 4RR ^jRRffGTR (RRlft-^lRiCbd) 
^ftRR RRT lRR^!RRTR^-^§tf^fWWWR;^^^fW3t(vs |’ ,Ws 


^RR RRGR 4^ftR %RR RMtR Wf fRGtR RRGa RfGH l ?RR Wf<[ t^fR 5 RR. (ib-ts f|) ^R ^Zf 

%RR RMGR fRGfW 'S ^otMf RfQvs fR*R RH-Rlft^t (*ib- f^)- (R RGTR: 


.&jij ^1 <\i Lb (Ljl' JU- lilj t fLl ji pLL LsL'j &P > <^LL fLl 


“RRRRR ^Rt wf £bfs RS^sf RR RKR ^GTf 2ff^s ®R | ^RRR RMR ^RjH%R R< 

fR#^ <n Rf^#-SRWr% RSTl ^CR l”^° 

IRR Rt^l^R 5 (RR) RtCRt RGR: 


“Gf RJ% t^Rl RtRR f*W RRtR (R Rd^'CR RfRR^ ^CR l”^ 8i 

^rr RlMl rr. (^o8 R;) rgr. 


L_JJa ^j-Q 


aIIoIIj l_j 1^1I dljj i)> :J1 Lj (JjUaIIj c_sliajj (JUulIj 


.£&\ Jh, 'l$j 

“RRt RrRR RHR WtW^sR f?RGr RRR iRRR Rt CR, RlCbdCR CR^RR WtR 'S ^sf fRGT CR'StGs 
ifl^tCR R^gtR R^R 'S R5%TRRRR RGtl RfRGT 1RR CRStGs RR 4R?, RRGs RR: RlRt RslR 'S C^G5 ^RRR 
RSMKR RG#RR*f RtR RfGiR >i] ^ff1% l’’^^ 

2ftRR ¥R RSfcfRR ^RR ^R?. fRfR-wfR %fft lt f^RR RRR 2$m RtfRR, ^RR, R^R 'S R^lfWR 
Woyg RtitR ^RtR ^RRR RiRtIRR fRRt RtRIRR l^ 8 ^ 

RRR# RCR ?RR Rf%Fi 'S RRJtRJ ?RKRR RRRlft RGR RtfRR Rl^(R R^tGsR Rl#Tt RJNTlR ^RJ %RR 
RHR Wf RtRt^R I feR RrRRRR^ fel%R ^QR SRtGlR ^IGIRtGR vStRf ?RRR RMRR RfRsRT 'S fiRR 

<K«teH RGT ^TRT RIRt^R I W ^tRt %RR RtRtRR RHfRR ^iRt CRCR (RR RftRR tR I RtG?R RtGlRRR RRRt 
<^RRfR, ^1%R Rt R'&’RjR CRR R%, W 'S R*fR SffRtRJ CRGRR | 488 

^RRR RHtiRR fRRRR ?RR RRR 'Q RRJtRI RRttRR R^RRR ^iRf RRjRvsKR RTtRlf CR'SRlR (Rtt RCRRR I ^IRT 
RtfR RRR(RR CR, ^RRRR R=W ?RRR RKR 1«1^<P R^stR# 'Q RRJtRJ R^RtGiR fRRt RGRRR, ?RRR RRRR %f%R 
Wl#ff WlR fRRT vtlRt RRRR fR I R(^R RRRf CrR( (R, 3tR ^RR 'S ffDR-'o#?! RvsGM RRTlRT ^RR ^fbs 
%[RR RRR f%f%^ Rt#Tf WlR tRRt RCRC^R I ^TRt RRGR Rt#ff fRRR RtGTRRt RCRRR ^R° RCRC^ 5R R^Rt 
RCRRR I W ^t[Rf ^RRR, ^f%R 'S RRfflRCRR R3RRJR ^RR fR»R RRR WT#ff RIM!! RCRC^R I ^R fRRffGo R*?R 'S 
RfeRbll fR»R RT#?T Wf RR^tR»t(R fRtRR RRRt^R I Rf^RS Rt#Tf SRttiRR 'StRT'S R^l fR^R tRvs^ ^tRt fRIRR 
RCRC^R I RRRR RtRR RlRlIjCRR Rt#Tf Wf 'S ^RRR RRRttRR RtiRT CRlRlR RHrJ 'sff 'S RfRR-^R RR^tR | 

tRRRR RT RHR RtftfllRR RT#fT Wf 'sff tR»R, '5f%R 'Q LRlR’ RT Rt^lff’tC'fR RsRT tR»R I R^(R 
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fesflR Rt^RlftRt (RtR) Rfi^® RtR-fr<Ps$=l RtRRtR 

rrmr Rrrr’ w?fK wicRftgR, cRtRRffe ri tf^f^ 5 ^ « r4t fR»R i ^rirrot rsrj wt Iri^R: 

(MtRlR fRSflR i£|RiR ^CR; RlRR fRWtCR, RtftCR Rt Rt^tfHOT R^CRJ 4RiR RRt RCRM I ’WOT ^RSpt R3RJ 

fR^RiR: MtRtCR 4<JjR fR$tlR RCR; RtRR MR, fRCRR 'S ii]1^ mi 1 ! RCR I MRRt 'Sft 'S WtRCRR OT^tR R°RCR 
Irirrot rr wr#rtR ^sr ffetRR ^p^cR Raft's wimm <frr tR*tt wtitR i ^ricr rkrcr fRc^R ffetRsM rr%: 
(r) wm CRMfe cr, fe^rm wt<r m^fir ^ ^rr wtft RfRRR rrr mcr tR^pr rrrtot «»i (rcrIr), 

ffeRR (OT) tWffe R°RCR R?f RRRR ^RR %fR RMR: ‘M'SCRt rKP[ROT RRtRFct | CMRtR RlfR^j M%RR ^RR fR»R 
RRt 4R?. 5 J#tw (Rfe^-MlRffatR) R#Rt ^tRRRR R>Rt I RtRRtR! RRR RR-^SlfRc ffetR #f W; OTR 'Ot 
Rtfarps r 

l t 5 rsp RRRtR Wf R>RM CRM t£| RRR RIRsIRTR ^§RR fRjsR R>Rt CRtCRt ^Rlt; CR§; I R3JR Rlft^R 'Rfe'^j, 4R^j, 

Ircrrr twtfe smcrr mr wirir, few, wf's^R twffe RfesiRtaMt rmirImrcrr ^rrm fef% i 4 crcr wOTt tRfw 
Rt cr, fRwm ^rs RtRift MfRffcRR R^focvs 'sft-ft^st rt#tt wk ^rtr Ircrot ^ rfww RtRMRt ^r?. 

Rt*ffRR ffesR r^rr R^HtR fcl'GR 1 Wf%Tf Wf fRCRR <kRg$r I 

(R) tRwm fwt 's RRRtR ^»r e^Mt; rriwir, 's mrir Rt Rtttf-Mf^RcRR rmrjr ^rr RRtRMCR 
fR»R I RrW RflR M#RR COCA'S vSlRf ‘■sstt^l^T 'SRt%’ Rt 4RR R4ttR RfftRSIRR I 

«(R ^^3?; ^Tfsf «TPR ^ItRT^S ‘Rr^’RSRTSR ^R?, WRRR Rt tfefK RCR WfRJtfRo RMSR I 

5 fflw RMRRRR'f R 5 ^ 'S WT#fR W RNRJ RMSR I ^RT RtfR RRC^H (R, R 5 ^ RT ROT CRM ^f%R, RRtRR 
'SRl% Rt RRfft-Rtf^ftRCR <^C<R ^RR fR»R RRf RlR, ffef fR^tR Rt RT#fR CRM WfROT fRRIR3 RtCRf R^RT fiR'f 
RRt RtR RT Rt RtCRf ‘RtR%r’ RRT RlR Rt I 

(«t) tRlW’tC'R ^fecvs 'sfl Rf ^RWtR-Rt%OT ROTJ RRRCR RMIR fROTtRf 2fRtOT WW I fetfW-^lfefRvs, 
RtRRR-RRtRRR RRR RRR OT ffe^TR 'S RROT CRM orffe^st-Rffefs 'S t^R-Rffe^s iRRR'SMM RR®t fRR fROTtRf 
R|\» 'S RRJ otrjOTR RfCR CR'SrRj^ RRfR Wlgt3 Rff-Rl^RtCM RtRRR 'sft 'S ffevstR 2fRlR RCRR I %t 'S 

1 #RCR Rt fR^tR 'S RCR RRR CRM 'S% ROTTCR RRRf RRR 'S 2|RT*fT ^fC< OT^s ^CR <^1RR RRRt< 'S 
^RR# RJtRTt R#t RRM ^CR I 'sffeR RRRtC< RTRRtR RRf Rt 'S% ijRR's] RTtRrf RRlR «t< '8%R RRtRRR RRt I 
(Xl^FtJ OTt CR^tCR RKM, felRtR, RtRtR, R^r tWffe RR iRRRR iROTtRfR RRR «f< 'S RJNTt RC^RstCR 1%RR 
RCRMR, CRRfR RRtR Wtft^R fRC*tR®t, «Ttf^tRtR, fRRtRCRR RtRlRR, RRR, ^MR 'S OTJtRJ fRRCR'S 'sflR 

R^CRJR RtRR 'S RTtRJt RC^lR'otCR fROT RCRMR I ^R tRRitCR RMOT ^1%CR 'sftR fROTtRt 'S 

>5CR RiRCOT R^tRRt RIMR I ^WRJ fR^tCRR iRRCR TjJStS tRWt® fRCR RtRRTTR ^RR ffe»R R^RCR ^CR I 'S'tfR CRRCRt 
ROTJ WtRMR RjffelRR RCR Rt RiRR RTfRlt R^RCR ^CR I 

(R) tRtRRCRR ^ItCR fRSftR 'S R5CR RRR CRM RtR^tR M 'S RtR RKfftRRt ^<R%R WfR^ | vttCRR RR R'SRt 
Rt RR^ RtCRR R^ptRR RRlt R^RCRR RRJ I OTJtRJ fRROT RTtR Rrt#Tt WtR'Q ^M*tJ RTt#Tt iRRCR ^tCRR SffR^t 'Q 
RtRR^ftRR I RH^R M 'S RKfftRCRR RTf#T(R RtCR ^IRCRR Wt#f(R RRR tRR 2ffR^ ^RtCR ^RRJ I RRtSCR 
RRRtOT ^M*tT RTfR^T, <[fe 'S fRCRR Rtl^CR fRRflR iRRRR RCRJ ^R%s R'SRt I ^RRtR, ^tR Rt RKtftRCRR 
RtCR tRR 'S R(fRR ^RtCR dTK I ffer RCR RH RRt, R%R CRtCRlRtR RTTRTt RRMt RCRT I 

(«) ^RtRRCRR Wt#R WfR CRM RRCRCRR ^[CRfR #fRR I RlRR RRM^ '8% ^RR tR»R RCRMR ^ 'sftR 
RTMJt R#T RCRMR I WtR 'sffR RCRt fRRRtR OTRM ^ R5R I RRl^CR %5R RtRtR WtR RRM^ ^tR, 1!% 'S <(fe- 
tRCRCRR ^RR tR»R RCRMR ^R° 'S^R tRSt tRSt <[fe-fRCRR 'RJRtCR RTfRJt RCRMR I WfRffe 'S K^R CRtCR fRRtfRs 
RtRR'Q CR^ I CR^ CRROT 'StRJ RRRfeCR'S OT^R-^fC 1 #^ Rt 'MR 'S TffeRRs RM RRtCRR CBtt R5RMR I MRtR CR^ #RR 
RfRCRR 'SfRJ Rt°R «RRCR 'RCRtfeR Rt ^CRR fRRRt RCR RtfR RRMR I 4WRT RtRtR fefeR Wt#ft WIR Rvs'C'oR ^ CRf*t I 
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^TT^t^sT ^<P$)<\ ^®Ttf^ 

WT^r Wt^‘St%Ft >rff^s (^) ?C*R: 

AjjI^I Ajliuaj AjIaLjL JI}j Vj Jjj pi .ASiai £y» f-^-ui Vj cAil^ ^ ^ '-4*'* 1 4j<“y Sf 

Jjjjtflj Jali&tl A^xiil Ujj cs^vij 2^lj <£H% fkJIJ ijM\ 3 til .^Ixiilj 

Vj ^uul 4J cjdaj p 4jliuaJ AjULiL Jljj Vj Jjj p .Jiitl LjlL-a ^ ^ISj jjCj ^,°u/atlj f-LiuVlj 

^SliJtj Aa^lfL IaISjaj 4 JjVt AjLua SjjSJtj AjjALs jjjlij t JjVt Ai^a ^IxJlj Aaiu IaIIp Jjj . Ai^ua 

&t ji ^liilj 4 JjVt ^ <>iltj AJxit S^liJ 4 JjVt ^ Ai^a AffiVn frlij 4 JjVt £4 Ai^a 


^ o 


* *■ 


>. . ®. 


Vj ttiki j£ JjVt & ^tiuaj . jjiL* j£ Jt«3 ^t <>aj jjiL, JjiiJIi cJjSrt £,i 4L* Jtfilj ^ 


i'. j> 


<bb jjais j$i jt LiSj jt AJAki jt Aiji^A t^Jt JtS <>j 

H £ 5^1 l$3 4fJjAA (jLJVt 4JajiiA uajlilt <jij 4 C^J^La 4 fl^UVa^ti <^JUj A &1 ^SlS (jt)£itj 
^lij i&t d)£j Uj . jjC- (jjSilj Aijl^-A AJ Ujf I 3 SJ A4jlLA AJ IVnll^j JjjiiA <j])]aib UlaiJj 4 3jAA 

Attt ^SlS *U£ 4<jjjLtj CPj ifi£A\ *b^Vl 0 * *J-£j C 5 ^j^ ol^' is* 

A^t (jjSitj 4 JjlLa &a Djjpj ^ji fSlSj 4 JjiLa Jjp ^Ixj Aii) ^Sj j;Uij ^Uj 

Igj *iji a^I ^l£j" :^Uu AjjS U£ ^JUu Aiit ^SlS AjI^ .^Ja^lS V 4 ^jjS ^JUu 

JjVt yi ^Jlau S ASj AjIC' ^i£ ( 2 )£j ^Sj Ul^lA ^Jliu ASj ."UjKl 

yi Alua Aj jA A^Sl^J AJalS ^Aj 4>A ^i£ UJd .jluaAll j-laUI jAj AJIaS ^al c-(j^A 

.JjVt 

V ^-a!j4Jj clajjji V 4 Ujjii£ V j^Sjj 4 11aIx£ V . ^jSj^Ali ljILuS l^iS AjILuaj 

ubjj^Ij 4uaJ jL Vj AJ] Mj ^Ifuj ^JUu a^Ij uijj^Jtj ljVVIj ^V\\\ ^pJj ;Ua^11£ V UxaAaS 

. JjiLa ^Uj ISJ iAijiLa 

AJ Aj Vj A^ A^a Vj AJ ^ Vj c>aj^ Vj jAji Vj Sb Ajlaj C 5 jjUj f UliVlS V ^£ 5 -*^ J^J 

(j-uiillj Jjijj Aaj^I jib ^a 2&! ^JaAjj AajJ ^ AJj .AJ jLa Vj "blAjl A^ Si^" 

4jj3^yij j^l\ Jit JjS jAJ .A,4l^a\t JUajj A^S ^jV ^Aiftij Jt AjjJfl dJj ^jt :Jl^ Sfj Sb AJ 

.ufljS Sb ^Isu Ajliua jULufl dlaajj A.u^agj cuiAS Sb Aaiua &Aj ^)l3j 

jij 4I4J5S J^ fbli^b JjVt °J± Ullfe ^Ixj iiit (JlSJ ‘f<>A 6^ V fbliVl 

AjluaSj A-Jcj AjjIulaj VI C5^ Vj ta!ilt Vj (^a ^Jxj Vt 4UluaSj flAliVl j& 

Sb JjVt {jh Ajliua AYuaaNj jMj f luailtj .^ibJb V uiLajib Ajj£ C$3 4Jaj4%Alt ^jilt ^ Ajj£j djjSj 
Jji>^t Attt ^ixjj cdiajt tJt uiu£ Aj) ^Jxjj tlAjJ*-A A-aA^ JIa ^j^XAlt ^JUu A^t $u .uiu£ 
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^ff (ff.) ^n=T-%^=r ffff 

IjIj ;Uj 11 <uba JU. ^1 ^bb iiil ^*JJ ijL <Ja£ aJ cbji> aJjij JU 
°J ^ J&kVl ^!5bil jj&l j\ #L g j£ fa aJjii JU ‘J Wl l 

• 6&9^' 

Sjlsi'j AJaia ji£ j^» ji£3 tjbuVIj jiiiJI j*» UaIuj JiiiJ' ^Jbu a^I (jik 

.<U AjjI^jj ab) ^1 *j <Ui) Jj 3& c Aill^jj ajl^lj AJaia £y*\ ija tab) ^bb Aill jViij JpJI aJja^j 
jUjVb fAjilj |)ii£ c±uA\' j^'foy i 0^' ji-a a-A*^ <> Ab;j 

"ijk lift feua liv- Sjkii ab ^ ^ uujj ^ uSli J&1 cjfe- 

jiiil yic- A£& <> '■**> pj -fj'Jj A^ Jia (j^-aj <j*\ Cy*j ‘jpj Ji jSa tUb bib jiS £ij 

&l fkjj .JU]| Jxi <> jiiilj Cj\^\ 3 .Laliuil OSJJ /j^is Vj il$* vj o^V' J* V3 

.^iiuaj j£b & j£ C# AbUb) JU ijk Ubb 4 j^ls aj»£ JU. ^ jiL <> 
Alb^ t*JS tl^li ^bu iiilj cAi^dl ^ ^ jjibJIj A£>j> 6- ^ Jb^i 
AjUba3j AjjluuaJ A_a1cj albajjj AnVajj ^bu amI jib A_l^Ij lajI£ Lj_S£ Ljb-Ua^lj . ajJ^j AJlba^j AaIcJ 

.ejib Vj albajj Vj A’j^Aj V (AJuIuLaj djjJIjj AJbu^j A^iu l^i£ ( ° r ^dbLA^)j . djjJIjj 


<^K<rw 

^sfer w c¥i7?rr 1^ ^i% i ^ ^ft?r c^?n 1%p to i ^r c«iw 

R^tjvih, ^5feMi»w^ (s^ha) 'Q%^t (<i#?r) 9ms (%*m)^g^ i ^ w® 

(#^r), (wst), <W), (^rr), (JK'f), ^rm (*H*t) « t<rtm (^f) i ^rm ^ 

l^ppt^^ w ^it w, l^ 5 m, ^r, m, ^ ^ ^hjpu 4^4 ^r 

1%?^cr 1 Tgi?f '®cfr#r ^ 1 ^ ^r 'e %*t^; c i^ w c^?rr ^ 

^ ii%f%^Rtf^4H csic43;^wt^^Rtf^r c«t^i%? t ^ <: f 1 ^hiI 44H c«t^ wmpr ^ 
^of^Rif^H c«t^: %*t^ e f 1 

1%^ 'aHfo4l®T i£|4^ 4^f ^FTltwM C«IC^ ^ 1%?*l^ <: f I fsft ^|I>i4l«T C«t^ ^4ft, ^ 

c«tw tSrt 1 Iwr®^r%*m c iT#r 
1 <7FK?rr ^ ^ ^ 1 c*r, ^igi^r c^?rr 9ms ^r 1%^ e f 

CT f4f W® ^srft^ra 4ra, ^«R! ^ iw?I CT C^^t 4^, ^4 CT 4#<! I 

^‘^TlFF ^IFF, '?pFF 5 «7FF W W*m, W©WF W FS^fW, ^FT “#o ^ 

IM?r i ^srF ^ ^itw ^srt^F w ^rFtw^ ^ 

^,i%¥^5rF^t^i i w^iwu w^rr (^rt)« ^jhj 7 # CF) ^ PNI^ ft 

4W^«H ^Sf ^ ^TF (^«ff), 1w?l F^F UpFF I Fl^ ^ft ^ ^?T, FFT (FT) « FF W 

■srF^^ ^seff 1 ^5|F ^ vsf ^RtF, (71^^ *RT I ^Tf (Ft) ^Tf «wfi.WH, 

CW FllF <IMUH: “^FF FF FlSlF 4W%®1«i” ; ' 8J ^Tf (Ff)-^F FW ^«TT FFF 

FFlIWlF C«tC4^- FFF Fl^F ^HtF FT ^TF 1%*Fl <: f tolw %5F, CW ^ 4^F FFlIWlF 

Cefc^- l^fF ^ItwF 1%?^ <: f 1 %?*#b %*F i “C4I^F 1%^ FF FF FF, F^Zfl^T FFgtT | ,,;t8fe F»F 

IfF FFf (FT)-^F FF ^ff 4C«F IfF FF C 3 ^ FFlF 1 fc*TFF 1%? t F c f FFt ^tt FG«F I 

FF W 1%? t F <: lt Ff*l«140F FT %? , If; c F ^FF 11%F WUFF, W FF WtF FlFf^F WFF 

FF FF 11%F FFFf FF«F, W FF FFFf FlFlWF F=F®F FF *F 1CFFF, W FF (FFf FlFlWF (FFF FF 
•f i F«rr fwf, w ff F«rr fft fifiwf F«rr fff f® ff i %fF «tff, w ff c*rtFf fifhff cfiff f® 

FF I FlFFf FT’m « FF^FF FfWT FFf FlF, 'FF FFF ^TflF FTFF^ ^ 'FFt FCFF I WF«lF | 
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414414144441 (44414)7^44 i 

%7? ‘*M^’ : w 41 I 44347 ? 4%^’, 4^4 441 C4ti??r tts w 41 I 44347 ? R^um’ 44 %f?? 44 i %? 

w 4347 ? 4< %tT 44 4%$, <4ti??r ct^, <4774 473414 (<47? ^47?7t) 44 ?, C4ti??r *41414’ (4?47? ^iitt?) 

<|jfoMt4$ I 4|4 C41WT %fl (4^, %it4 (Tit, 4444 (7^, ^441 (Tit I ‘%444 <751441 4%77 ^144 444^7 4774 
41 r M ^ %7 t ( 4 $) 'QTrt^; ( 771494 ) ^4, 444 (431) ^rf^, 4*l4 e l ^rmi4 ^<rsnr7T 49141 ^144 4w^«h i 

trmt?? 41 %g 4 >m«h, cw 771494 , 4 % 444 44 ^ %r %7*m, c^iwr “wf 4 ? £7f% %f4 

<ijf^«c.4 1 4 4«rr 4*7 474 41 < 4 , ^4 47 s ^rt 45451 93441 ^ 144145 1 44171 «4rb*t 417111 4414 4<f ^14144 
I^tw 4i%4 441 1 i«rm 417111 441 4nR*ii« ^^stf^rr ^sttiisti t% 1 44 ?, 414 414 414 Rpw, <4474 4414 1%% 

<1j%,<1(.4 | 4|4 C47f ^ vein >|,gi$ 4|4l^*!^, 9||?|l4« 9M3H3 l^-THTfa "575^, C4t?7?1 *41^4’ 4f ‘ft'olW’ 4?f44l 
4^ I 

447? 4®4 44%g 7# 4«tt*rl, <7114 Sfcft^T 4W^«i IW%|4 71%? 9Hlfa47? <7t?4%4 
4917414 %I?3? Wpa %44 I W %g^ 4M«*rl 44?, %?7? fe( I T5%?t4 « ^?lf*l4ll75 C4H74 %g^ 4|4 

^1, W7?, 1447?, 144144 9 41913; 4l4*P£4 % 5 i44?-44 e l 3%417> 4? I 4|4 %*l7r 4%7r44,%4*I77I4 44 11447? 9147?, 
144144 9 $B5f 4)4 44ll4 1%*l44, C477?f Wt, %4i4 4? l4«IW ^p^Tf ^ 1 1$p ^ 5 ^4771 nq ^1 ^4 9R|fif-9TO 
%*I44, C4l?7?r Wt %m? W I W? «4 1444W ^#^4 ^(4^14 %4?4 Wt?7H, ^411^14 

W777T C4,1^14 ^5|W 14?7T 1%4i4 4J4 I ^14"5|^%T l44?JC4 ^14 ^%f%? ^14^14 W777T ^1^14 WlTTT? C4, 

^sf 1%m 1%7??4 475 4^ I ’STlUK 4^14414^4 4S14414 ’^14^14 4^1447? 4iC4 W777T I 44^ 444 C4 ^4l4§ 44 ^441%l4 
%4 %4l4^ ^14^14 ^4l4t *4 h«RH W7?t4 ^ W|?7?4 44*4T C^l?7?l4i4 4l44^? 44 4t 4? ^t4 W77»im (74444T 4^5 
4?,C4 list's 44 4t I ’lf4<754 'S 4^75 44^ ^#4?7f4 ^44^14 | 

4414 ^14 ^Sf’Ts ^ 4MC4H ^47? « <p4 C4W 144^ WT4 I ^7sg44 1^14 ^s|?7f4?45 4?^!^ 4WC4*i 
^ 4t?7t4 'Q 14C44 2|4l4 4WC4H I C4 4l1^ 4^ft ^C4?^ C4 14C®?4 44 4t4f, 4#4t4 4C4, 4W4 447?T 4C4 ^ 
4H144 41414T, 4444 « 47s#t4 C44 4^34 4C4 ^ft 4E4?^ I 414 C4 41% ^4t4 C4 4|4 44 4t4f, ^1^% 
4t4t, 44j «1W C4l44t444 ^ 41^144 4?'S#4 « 4l4l4T 4t?754 4tW? ^4l4 ^17?C4 I 

%4 47444 l 5 ^ C44 414 4^44?7t4?4 ^TlfFsC's (44 4?7? 477f4?4 (414*1% 2(47? 4C44 ^ 

4|?7f4?4 4?4t s 7? 4?44 ‘%ll4 % C4Tsrl?7T4 2|%4l44 4^? 4f4t 417?: %l”^ 8br I %4 477f4?4 ^4l?7?4 l4#*f C44 ^ 
^4 C44 %44 4?44 I 4|4l 4|4 4 5 4%7n7s4 14TO I 4 %T 4|?7 t 4 44 C44 ^4t4 I 4144 4^444 <fl$ 
144411754 ^4l^t «rtMl« 444 I ^444 C4 4^ft 4?^ C4 P?CStt4 4%7^? « %fs 4*^4 I 414 C4 ^414 4l?7? ^ 
4WI4 (77441 C44 C4 4|4 44?5f75 ^4fl7?4 ^41^ 4%%5 474 I 

%4 4t4 ^%4 4^%4 ^4ft 44175 41^ 4E44 14 ^4^ ^47? 41417^8 477 4E44 14 1 %4 4#C4 y,Iv|H4it4 4t 
4lf444iC'4 ^1t 4C44 14 I %4 4|17t414 4i%4iC4 ^ 4C4^«H I ^47? 'Q ^4 4T4ll7f4 44 I 4^4414 4B14 4f4 
4^4ft 44^14 47(44 %414t WflTT? I 444 <74 ^444 ^47? ^41444 414 444 4flt4 41C4 4|4 ^411714 44^14 4%? 
%7R4 Wt?7?4 ^4° 4t44t?744 14t4 ^175 41^144 ^7? 'Q %7t4i: e t C47T7 4^4^ 444? I 

47tf|W4 444 44 « l4Wf- 44^7? « 4444 44^ ^1^4 417^ 4|17f4 ^41#?, 4f47Tf (74 4144 #1 I <4 
44^ 4t4 ^^|4, S51P?, 4 5 447Tl4 « l^^ 6 ! I 4®44 47(717534 444 44 4tlt44 %7t*f 444H4 wl ^ 4? 4l4t44 
4544, 4l1t, W7?, ^1, 4414141 'Q 7?4I44 4441?^ I 444 41444 414144 ^7?, 4414141, %5m « 4WT 454%s, 
414^4f^4141^44W,4#>W4l4t^4%7*f^434t?44?4%544 I 
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^siT5[ wf^^f%pT (^K) ^1w 

^thu 'Q nt<Ft 

i. «t>*fM C<W*i^ 

^3%t's f*tRt<p ^=#f% ^pr rsrtr rr wt<r ^t%Ft ^r#ft Irrrr 5 fe#spt rqr 8R* <mc*h i r^s 
fet% rr rrr fR©Rf wr#n sfstRt Rrr-Irr^r wt4RtR’ rsrir rr ^prj i wwt crc# cr, mtCRR C4ca RfRCRa 
RtfR^j fRRtR8 R[Rtp 1%^f*Ht r^st-rrr ^R:<f fpftR rrt 8 RKlftRPR ^irrrr rsrt i mtR-wt#ftR Rrrrs crpi> 

8rRfRRc% crp§ 4 fRRP Rt ^-fwfPR ^ptR c^ i w iSHftos* w wifw fRRR4 ri>r (rrirt w Rt 

fpftPR rSp <pRtR, ^ RtRtft--vaifRftRFtR fpfiR's wwh wfptp cRsfip 5i#rM R>Rf8 Rf§R> 

fpftPR fw 1#Ht ffram TTtfrr^ tm, R 5 #^; 8 wffmRPR ^rr wRr i 

4 RtfRRj RHtRR 'SfRJt W RCRR ^RtR wm Wt^^I%Ft I %fR %RR $H(tOsR «FPI C# R 5 #^; I f^fR 4fR 
fR4ft RlR^fR Irpt Ttw rrrr %f wrffRtR fRRtR ^tR RtR^tR Irpir ^fp rsrsrr «s rp§ RtRCfeR i ^eflR8 
f*tR4-4R cRtfR4 fRRp w crm fet% tm Rt%rtR ^ rrrr rir 1r i 4 wrj 4 fRR?# f%fR rwr ^$pr 

RCRCteR i ^rrr %t ^ R4lf*P fetl^splR c^ca Rf^4 wl#rf R*fRt 8R 5 4RPH i 

tm wf<r Rt%m rp, wtftR %rf rrr it f^^ c*m «m crp ftffa r^rsr rrrtr rr% mp f#R 
mtusr thrift wt#rf fRRP fRf^R fet%R ^rir rt£ i 4 rrp wt#rt fM%4 rr-Srrpr rpj ^rj^r 
%: (i) Rtf*#, (*) %rt, (o) wr#¥T, ( 8) ww%n, (<t) ^rt%rf, (*>) ^stfmt, (%>) Tn^f « (h) ^fw?rt 
t^wf i f^r f^jw 2 f«m fetfe wi# (it)-ia? w?i (vs(?-8o t|) i ifi w -«nf^# 's %rf ^ 

wra ^«it% i 4 ijfi> tw^t %f i 2f«m %ff it P^ c»iwm's %ihr %ff it P^ 

2fmt?j*f «Rf*fs fer® tw^T'spp 'SHf p i ifip^ irHfp 5 ip?, whip 

(attribute) c<pft|<p I ?1®r£«ilvs<p 'S irHfpi W f*RRP R^lfea ^5 “WT#iP fetfe l 4 

i?|R^R fet% ^F’RRtW Wf^ ^f%FR wm ^1? %>fW WbRt WT#fR t%f% 'S 

Ws I 

^r<?WN 

Ws Wf#Tf fpw ^RP f^of% 'g fe#^ ^T <Ft<H “WT#ff” ?t ftsfontf fetf%, ^pp^of 

■spst^t I ^^SRI C¥Ht ^\ ^Tft “wRr-^RS^T WRRR” £fc^ ^Tf-«UR Wf#it ^T ^t'S%t-WRR^ t'P 2|^ ^ftm 
4WC^*i, ^Ft WTsRt ^4^ ’RR 43R, ?R*it I 

^KlfK^, 4 R^r o^prflt ^f)«t«t, ¥R tm 'Q wt^r 'grh wrtm^ to wr#TR >a4^tia t'p 
'8% I 4t<H WT#Tt RT fR^RT R^*fra PP R^ 35 ^ I WR ^*IJ iRRtR ^5t^ 'S Rf^4 >fxsj <8%[ ortgRR CRP 2fRQ 
'8% RtRRRt WtRt R1R I RRJ^R ^PR Rf% \ 2RRPR 'sff C2flR4 4R° ^ ^ttR RPfW ^?R^: f%4R Rf 

^RWIR 8 fppR Rf Rf%R l^ 858 

i. i. ^RSIlRRlfRT 

llRPtR Rl^^R (^)-^R ^RR CWftR 8R#< Wf^wftR CRottRt %fR 8 RRfftRR 4tRt^R, 

Rf%fRR RtRRR RT^ RCRC^H, RtffoR RKfc^o ^R^ fRRfsps f%Rf8Rt^ R4R 4CRC^H I RRlftRtiRR ^R CRW 

^fRfSfxs 8R^RJ ^rRir <pwfR 8 f%Rt8Rtt^R RtRR^F R°RR=R 4CRW I ^RRtR^ ^RlR, tRRRT Rt Wf#TtR ^T 
f%f% I 

8TRRI RRRffcs CRRR CR, fRWfPR fRRP RKfft-4tfRff 'S 4fpR ^prtft 'SRM WRTlWR^R 

VR^Fo (i) fRWfRR R8RJ RRR 8 Rl%4 8R;<f £f^R RSRf | C4fpRfR CRR%R Rf 4fR5%-RTfRlfR RtP RRfP 
8 RRR 8f< Rf%Wf^t Rt R5Rt I (*) ^RWfPR R4R R^RJ RRf4»ftR 8f^R 'S fRRRT RSRf | i£|Rsfi> <8='C<JR 8RJ 

R8RR4 RTtRjR RRR «T#R Rt 4Rt R?t# R8Rj'$ RRRl^R RRR 8 Wf^#^ W.4 2f^R 4Rf | %ft, RtfR#, R[4flR# 
8 8fiRRg R^RRfR iac*4Cia 4RF%RR RRR RRR 8[sf vsJtR <pcac^ ^Rs ^R# RWCRJR 8f^J R^RJ Rf%R <pcac^ I 

Wf^RR 8RH WRtPTt^R 8RJ ^=#1% ^Roffwa 8f< 'g RJTRTf CWf Wilt Rt^tftRlRR 

8TRRRR RSRf | vifRt Rt RPR fR 4t 8Tf#p -sr;^ RSJRpR Rt 4RT I 
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fltor tofRR 'sft “tor-ftoto” Rt sm i ^toMR rtTRjT' s toRtfto ffo rTrtcr wtto to rIrr 
($S)-R<F CR ftot, RRJ 'S tot toR RRRR fto Rf t^rusm RlRlR totf toR ftot CRR I to 4 f*W “toto toR 

rMrr rjrt^ i toto tortf totoR fltor fto's tor i 

totf it CRCR5 CR RRf Rt tofa «RCRR Rf C*THTCRR I CR*© Rf ftol RNCRR to, Cto RCR 

rircrr i£i^ toMCR rrcrh i flto tot?p ■spriton totffR crcr toPr tocRR to ffto rrcrr 1 fito %tf 
i ‘Trcrr ©rf crcr tofR W*m rrt rr 1 

totoR fRRCR toff RP 'Q tot# tottoR ^prffR Rto to MfRR rrrj RtoR wfc*t Rto; rrt 1 
CRRtoR ‘tote” tote tot rrt 1 totocRtRi tote wr rrt to toteR to wlteRtfRR toto 5 fRCRtfRRT rrt 1 
Tj^T Rt WH tote fftoR RCRR to Rf #f RRR R|R WlffRlfR Rt ^(vst R<tet rrt to tote tote 
ftctoR rcrr Rto rcr^ r|r ffswt fto rcr to toto ItetoR rr 's rrrr rrt 1 Rftotef 

RtflfteR to to toPr 4 to toR ftotor ftetoR 1 ^srm toto ffg Rtoj tort ttRtete (toft 1 RHWiff 

rtcrr RtotfR tot, tote tote Rifto 's w to to rrt, to ffp Rt rrt to rr*r ?[fte tote 

rrtr^ totRto to rrt I 

to#, %rf, rriRht' s rtrtTrj ctot tote Irrcr rrrr fet%'s tofcsR rcrj fttoR Rjto i ctq^r 

WW&^: 

(i) ^Rr aj^t 'R ^r 1 %rf^<R -sr^ R 1 ^ R RiR); tosf^ ^Rr 

5f^ c fwf 9 tj ^ 1 ^iR^l’t'f *\ten ^nsj^fcs, fto ftor ^RRr 

^rfFfeM toi ^RRt efwKFM ^ 1 

(^) ‘tolt ^ 1 ^»RT R®wf ^RRr ^ <r<h 1 ^ ct 

^RRr ^stuR -5R^ fiR'f 's am Rctm c^h i ct ^RRr ■sr^ R’fw ^t 

*rlR i 

(o) ^f%3R fsr^ur ^rr ^r tor ^RRr ^ ^ wr 14 to %rm ^awift i “wf^r 
^Ro”^ ’fftoiwH^lft “to^torr” 'Q^Rto^RtoTnvs Rc^c^^i w&n *tu^ ^rfRr wkw(« wh^RR r 21 m 
<p<rm ItoR 1 wi^pr ^-«rt wt-1%r <ra cr'sm^ witoiR ^n^r 4 <jcvsh vs*r 

^Rf-2Tsm: c m Rw c*o R% (^) ^*tsr’, “^f-^°^ lt f^”, toRr” twfR ^ wKrtfw 

4<JCvsH I lil^RR vsM «=! ^TfsfR'f flto? '5R; s ff wH%ltto ^rtRtora 2f% 

fto^f ■srftorwf Ml <mcvih i wrrrj Rwf Rr^ri wltotto cwm w5t ^tsrr r ^r's Rusr?r ^r^r wrt 
■^ rto sf^t vs 2fFR 4 <«;vsh 1 

(8) to^r W fcfS w | ^f%7R Cleg'S RTf-«tlR RCT RRR7R R^T to RFfs Wf >i] ^RR ttol 5 ® 

ctoRrM*ttj 1 

i. vs. -^sRainlto e toRr 

(R Rto RtotR: c ^ to c^fcto ^ Wi tos vsRR l toT'S'?nM” (recurrent; frequent) Rf ^ tos Rtto to 

rr 1 to® ^to?R tottof toto to#flR 1%f% 1 toto^ ^ ^ torf^tR Rwsr wr#n vs wm Rjftor 
RlCilC^ I WfR^R c^cg to WR^ I RR R 5 ! R 5 ^ RJ#s Rto <P<il <s 1 v ©^f1<I s CRR 5 to ^R# Rt RRt^T 

VaR# RRt RR I tto totRR CTRjg CR5RH llto M I Wf#ff RRtR toJ ^to RRiR RR2fRR RRR I CR fRRRlt ftolR RRt 
V^WR toJ 2RRRSR CR fto# Rltopt^ (^) to Rto RttotC^ to^ « RJ<to toltfs WlftoRSR ^R5. 

Ritottoa ^«tcR toftRRw totoR^R 1 wirrt <to® to cr, toto ftor ^toRR ^rri 'to'etoR 
totoRf% 1 

T2-4R5V5R toff CRCR 5 Rfto RlftoF Mto’ Rt “tofto vSRt%” toK RtoT to RR I tofR to 
tototo 2fRR ij totto toR totR, Rto « totoR to'stoR’« toto’toR sjrrr Rto toto toto 

fto vs toR toCR sjfRo I lif fRRCR totR to toto ^RRfto Rtol toRt CRtot liJRS; to^t CRRR I 4CTRR Rtto 
RCRt, to'S'toR tok RlRt tofto iRRR totoR RRfR vst fR 5 ^ RCR to WtR tofR’ RRRRR toR RfRt toffs fRRR 
wtotR RRt fto% vs totost RCR to RRT RR I 

vsfr totoRR Rltot-toRft’lR'TR totoi 

to^pr Pto toftosR w <^RtoR « toto rt fltor wrs to rrrr^ rt rrrrttr flto rrt totot 

RTftofR RR I toarfR vs RTrICrr Rif ^Rg 1 vs to RTRTto (M) ftolR RtiRT CRRM 'S#RRf, 
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444 (44.) 4f^a ^SfH-f<P<P^ei 445414 

c^rr^f%5r^t 4t 4f4C4if48i (44 i 814148 454411 84144 #4814 451414 ^rfiT-^f%*T 8^*1144 4t 4jwt4 c^ca 
wtpfoj 41 %r # (#t)-44 iKl^W ssk 444ff ^ M\M\’ 8 ‘^ifi-^fHitfr 4iKrr 8 w484 

^518 t4C*lW 81144 4^41 4t ^Wsj 4l#f4 844 %>1C4 «t«U I 8 ^f#4 #1144 4ni 

I 4441 444at 411115414 4 f44445 444> 8 #4r (144, 44*11 41113; I 

4#4 1*4814 844 fel8 %Wf “Hflftl'f 5f4l4 8 4l4# *1%14 8 4l#il4 t«l 4H %14 

#s 1 41114 fet%4 8 <f “84114 43*?i4” cm 1 8ft 8141 viv©ivjvo ^ 41 MTI 4 8<f^ mt 

4%4<t #5 I 4^5T ‘4pl4”-44 84^8 wft^m 4544 I 4# 5pifC44 4l4l4 41 3lftl f4C4 C4 44f& 434 

45411 n 44 414^113 (iQ- 4 <r 4544141 it WM 4 t 4 j 4 sftortf^s i #84 mt 4 in i#r 4 t Rc<t>^r» 41 1 

1111# 'Stlt 8 3f%14 f8%C4 f40S1C44 la 8f34 Ws | 44 tllffas ^WH-^f%7ra 44Tt4J 

4854J 4TNJT 45C4 4l1%l 45C4 fw | ^^\CS ci# C4, I|f4#m4 fe|%4 ^31 (i) 1#84 8 <F^ 4%lt4, ( 3 ) 
it3#m4 vivoivivo opDn ^ (8) “^^ 1 ^ 7 ” ^wort^T-^r^k 3 ^ 1%^: >£r^ c f 8 iig 44444 4t?4 4i%i 4541 1 

3 . 8>. 'Q'^i' <qR,^ ^f*r^-^i(.oiiR»<p wti 

## 1411814 flDl t^wr “%It” I lt3l%M 4f% 3l%4 «M 4#5l4 45C4 I 8lH4 ^41141:44 4tH l#a 811 
8 tl44 <J*lt 3l%4 4lH votOr^ 4C4J 8f#pa 1 8tH4 W ^<J'3(HC<t»8 wffofa 45C4 44?.f4f8 4n lf4 45C4 I #51 
41 wffaft 44111 ^1J% I 81(14 ReilfSM ^ C«R^5 WfiT” ^ ^r 

f^r wr 1 vstctf^ f^fCT 8 rr#n 8 8 ‘^r^Fr’ ‘ 8 #’-^^ l ’nttr 

1 «M 4 851?^ l 8 fr, %r sTf^’, t®Rpr’, ^tf^*r’, ‘^ s t*i¥’, c $m’ ^riw wf^tjif^s 8 1 

8tl^ W ^t 8#^ C^ i£|8lw CT “^f*t^” ?t “8R^H^” =T^» <ft^FT 8t-t 

Wf#TT-f^?ra I ^18TK-^f%!T >f^<|i 8 fw ^WT 8 %TPv^ I ^Sf ^F<ff^ %T <[^ 

C^C5 'otC^ \§=T ~$ps «1tC^ ^ I <^^-^1^1 ^<1 <58«5i ^#T ?t ^Jt^W <P<(t8 votCT^ <58=C<1ifl fel8C8 | 

<^ 8 V|i| %iT lt f 8 t% ^ -sp#R f?R?^ Ms %ft 8#9f\5J Sil^a 8 “^” ^ 1 ®R«H 8 

%rr 8 rr#n m\ sf^a ^ 1 ^mrar c^ ct, %r«t«t 8 s^if?pa or#r 8 “gft” 8 c’ttft 

w H’fw 8 ^ ^r Ms w “f*f^ tw-^Trm” ‘^fsirfcs f*tic^” 'srisu 
1 %rr PtC'Stc^'i ^ ^ 8 ^r, ^sflf^r... ^sJtf^ 

8 lW^«l» WlWt^ ?T ^ (;yj) ^raF# “i^t” ?t Wfl ^ Wtf^ 1 ^*IJ CT, ^8^, 

tW# C^RTTf flWFT-'5f%PT <K^'8 ^TJ ft | %m’ lt N^ 8fW M « ^^M'alc^ WR^Tf I^Jt^W 
fSflf^T^ | W (<F ^'SflRti 8t wiw ^t I ■gWtf^FT ^T fs%a wt ^[1^ 8 

8fF[5fH ■Srta I ^ ■fSfff^T f^f -SR^ ^t, -fSTl^TW <Ft*t^-^^ ^ ^ W «t ?t 

-fSflt^T ^ ^ ^ vsm W8|V|8C4 'SfH (?f8¥f fel% l^° 

Ws 8 ^f%sra ^ ^rj ?t fslw ^i=t «t«u wf, (My'Qs ^ 8 rt 

IpTsI «te|J ^T ^T*T¥, t*W\, ^8j|fttC4 ‘4141^8’ 4T ^rmi^ Mfo C«fC4 CSS 4^ ^It4, 

8 Tf#TT 4t ^fcSS ^4-4ff4^ f^'fera 8 f^J 4FI3H 44t 8 Tt#T(^ WH f45l%^ 4IM 4^^ I *54^ 8K c f4fg 

c^rrn wf 5 # 4wt^ i t^rrsf MM (iK) 434 : 

lii c > i^LLa Vj ^j%3 Cy* «^l cJ^ 


“i3 444 I4f4 lt nfw 4R^-4^^ 


4<1C8 ^4 





^tWf 441 444 4^44 C4=C5^ 414 f%g 44 8 44 4St4 


mss 4f^4 ^tC44 vM^I'fo '^-i34 44 (4M 4%4 t444^, 4^4 4 f444 844 f4Stt4 4 44 I 

#4 4M4, ?444, tWff44 f45f(4 444 4^?. ^8t44 4% '#144 44J ‘44144’ 8 t4444 44 44 444 I f4I 
48444 4T#f4 Wi 4 ^44f4-^t^ 4T44 ^4T RC4M £4^ 444 4 I C4t(4t 8#R-4Si^: 444’ 4 441844 
444M 444 4 144 4144 #4 444 444f*f t4g ^4 4a 444 ^t8ft44 8 #f%4 | 4^[54 (^)-^4 44 

44 4141 44^ f4f45t4 44 ^4 4t, <^444-^4 f44 f454 44 £44 444 ^4 | 4t4t 44 f44 <1444 4 ^4 

f#4 44 44 4 44^ ^444 8 ^4 f44 84aJ144 44 f454 444 44 I 

41114 ^44 444 44N4 44-4l4T#t (£8H f^) “4H-41444 44-4l4lf44T4” 8 41K4 44 ^4 41 3 #! 
444 ^44 81WI4# “414^144444 Wf4 4l4TtW4”-C8 %4144= 
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JaI SiC, L-jUjoiI {ja LXV^ c3i>^ SaIaII 

“rrirITrcrr %r^m Rt crrcrt f%^R t#r^ wtrr crrcrt rtrtr rr r w 

8. '»||<F><^1 R<^«1 Rt rRtrI'SR 1 Rf^ 'Q R*fR 


WRfRRt, ^m\ 'S ’otRJfRT I*pr<|>R fet%R RRRR %f RrR# R#R’, ^F<fR rRi^Iw Rt Rt*ffRR> Tjf^-£fRTRCR5 \3%R 

^rcr ^ 1 r cpf'Q?it i ^stcrr wr#ff^ w wtrr 'strj RrtRR’t RfRlw rr i rrr# r#r’- 4 R fRCRRRt ‘ 4 #^’ w<fR 
hgfRf’W i , wte *rr# r#r’ rt fRRtR-RtftcRR fRCRRRt Rift’, w*fc Rr” 5 # rt ‘rrrt etRtRRRf’ i «% fRCRRRt 
RRrrws’ ^cr ^T fit^f rrc's rcr i ^tr ^r wrrr^ Rt ^cr rinjt rrr etwRrtR rrc's rcr i 

tRRlR RftRSR’, RrR# r#r’ 's OTtf^ww 'sr 5 ^ eRtR i R*lcRft; rcr<t rIcr RtRftR 'srr, tj% rt RrR# 

R%RR’ RtCR RRRlRR 5 f%|> fR^Rr RRC^ fWW RU 1 r | Rtf^R ^o’ RTtRR’-^R ^R 5 ^ %SR <RRR I %I Wt#Tt 
sTrTcRr c^ca r^Ircr 5 'sfl? "©trr ^tR crr Rt i rTr%r sf^1%'s Rett's ’or^sr fRRRj ^rrcrMt' s ^ffRisTRj >e% 
fRCRf*t^ tRstiRCR rir# r%rr’ rtcr sjwwftcrr %ft rrrr vsiRt i rtr% ^r-tf% 'rirrr wsr fRRtR's i ourr 

RT'JRCR 4 fRRtR'S twcut RTRf® 'sp^tcft SfflR <KRte>R I CRT31> 'RtRR *e 'gft WtRRR RR 5 CRCR £pr5 tRRlRva CRft^ 4 
RCRR RCRJ CRSftRt (R<#SJ RtRC'S R|CR Rt I W 4 ipR fRSRR C%R ^RR I Rl^ft fRRSI RttR# R#R’ f'STS’ fWs 
I ii|CTM 'S’ft^ ^[f%vs WK SWT I 

'SfSft^ Wlf^'SM^ fetfei W «% 1 ^’fftos ‘wft# W^Nt’ ?t - 5 %’ m Wt I £f#ns f5^SR^ 

^ 'S ^ ^prtf ‘n't %2<I ^5t^, WT ' S IH% (?f^n<H, twlf^ 'sff 

's ^rr ^ri%^ w^j ’fw ‘wr# tt%t’ ^ ct <k«gsh ct'sm ^r=tm 

(R C^ <pRR5T CT, W ^ ‘WR# tt%t’ ^TtCST ^f#T^ «(t^ I 

:3 TC^t‘ 5 t1%, 'STH%I <^-Rcr<p 'S ^(R[f%vs 1 ^<P'StH<i Tit (.<jlfa«p ?t ‘Rfw ' I ^% ^ ^ , 'SRRR 

'St ^sT 05 ^ 'S I WRR <Ijfefl "|f%, Rc<l<P 'S T[% Rfefj RRsfj (i^f | (^5R 

^Rr sfPTtC^ '3IWW ‘safft# !t%T’ 2RTR I WRR Tttg^ 'SFIJ ^ TjRwf tot^t Rt«T 

‘WR^f ii%T’m <Pfl(.^»i I 

srm Ttfcsi Trf^- ^rt ^r gtf ^i, ^4 ?t ^R Rnwt ^ ^t csr ^rrr, ^ <R*t m 

^jRtftes WtiTFt, RttR WtTSRW »ft% Ct=FT... W ^T ‘'8^’ RTIRCR ^MR's ^R | RR=t R RRR Rrtj 

Rc<W 'S WRlfe RRR RKRfe I R^SIR rRj ^=Tt (R, ^Rt^T-WRRR ^ 1%R RJRR bR4- lt fffeRt^t W 

^5R RrtR: RR% Iwws 'S (Rtf%R5 | Wt#ft RRIR <^rR-^St^ R<M f^f»Rt^ -srRflR Iwws 'S 

RfetRl | RRR RRIR r|r C^'S Rt®T<l Res 'S'»*l Rli*tRIi c R 'STCRJ RR'SR <R(.R«i i5R° RR?r| <tfe Rt r*R Ri^ 

R^RJR 5 ‘WR 5 ^t R%T’ RlR f^R 'sfR f*W Rl%R Rt RlNTt R^tRR 'SCR vst fet% I 

(t. '3% R^fsr 'S'ttR RTtRTt 


(RtCRt R^CRR RjMJt ^ RRtCRR RttR: (i) RTRr^ 3 RRR RR?, (^) RfRjR otC^R R'tR)^R Rt ''a|R>R'3> (RttRf 
^<f RT RTRrs ^<f CRCR5 R[Rtt RR Rt I £fRR RRfCRR RlNJt TRT'S 'S^R^ '5f<f I R%T RRftRR RTfRTt 3^t W^RtRtRR Rt^ Rjf%R 
| WtRRt RTfRJT RRCS R%t RRttRR RTfRJT Rpttf^ I RtSl^ RR^ CRtftR M*f§J 3% RRR RJtRlfCR 5 3% RW'sRj RCR 
RRT I ^ttRR Wt#TR “^Rp%” I ^R# RT[Rt CR|R I «Ttft^ <C«1C^R: 


j olS^l! r«oli (jj^J q J ^^ fSj'j 


“C'StRtCRR 'alRj'StRR-Rf C^T Wt^R, 'SR RtRR >itRl RtRt ^RtR £RR RRRTR, RRt RtRTS RtCRR RRR 4R?. RRRS 
2fRtR RRR ^Rl 'SRt R^f-W l” W 

tRR WRRIR (RT), Wf# (Rt), WNlR (Rt), '3 W[Rr ^RR WfRR 3f5R RRtft 3 'otRft CRCR^ Rf% CR, ^ ^ftRt^R 
(Rt)-RR R'RtR oRft'f I R fRRRRS r4tT$MR ^RrR?^ RRR WSM ^RR I 4 r4tT 8CRR RR R?C^R CR, ^R^StR 
t%^R5 RR^tCRR RCRJ f%RR RfR I (R^ 'StCRS (RRCRt t%RR SfRtR RRRR Rt I Wt^t (Rt) ^SRR RR^fCRR W RTR RfRtS 'RtRtCR 
R's %RR I 1%^ R RRR R^'JR'o 'SR^tR %RR I R '5R^RS^ ^RtRtR t%^RCR ^tCRR ^R° IrCstR ^SR Wt?f& 
t%^CR SfRtR RCRR I t%^R RtR^SR. ili-SlR tRR& 'sRRRR RRR fRRRlt WtRtR I ^SRR R^tR Wtft^ ^ 'RtRt^ RtfRR RCRR I 
Rt^ft^ ^ WRt^ <# RRR RCRR, “WttR RR Rf Wilt'S 'SR Rf | oRfR, Wt%R CR Rf %RCR fit^R RCR 'SRR WRrfR 

Rf? f%RCR fit^R RRR ^R° '5Tt#R RtCR CR lt t^Sf RRR WtRfR 'SR RtCR lt t^Sf R^RR |” W 

^ lt tfCR ^pt 3 'StR#RCR %rtRR ^tCRR Wt#TR Wi RtfRCRC^R I ^Rt RCRR, ^ WlRt^ RtRt SfRtf 5 ^ CR, Wf%R 
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^RtR ^sft^RtftRt (RtR) Rfi^® RtR-fRR^R RtRRtR 

Rf Rcrcr ^ RRt rt rir kr^ r^rt ^tricrr ^Rc^j i Rtcstt RKI%W's rtcrr erf% 2j^t%r rrr 
spifRRt WlRt^R ii[*tRR I Wf%R RttRWt sjRtR Rt rcr, r(r fRRlfRRt rcr Rt %! fRRc^ ^ rcr wr rrr, ^rir, 
^RRlR, R^tfRRt (4,) 'S WfRT RtRtf WlRt^R ^*RF i>CRCfeR l WlR RfCRR RR<fRR c f'S RtRt^R ^*RF I #Rt M<FC^ 
fRsrtCRR IrcrR wftRRR ^ r^IrcR RRfRR-'sjRatR <10=1 ^t c ti (Rl^ RgRO i 

fRRlR 'S RlR%RR RCRT RNRT cfjjsj rrfr I <t>R^tCR<l fR^fR; v^rrcrr oTRRj?; oRRtR 'S #tR RtRR (il)-CR 4R$, 

rirtr rrcrrr# 's rtrtr ^Frwift ^fwtRCR ^ %rcr ste«t «« rcr i ^t# (RT) 's rrr RtRtft's wrtIrt ^rr 4R 
iwa ssn# (rt)-i£|r Rm^ ^rrir rirt ^r 5 #!^ rr rr?, tjrr ri *wtw rricrr rt%r Rf% ^r? cricrt crm 

^tRfRCRR RR l 4 RRR ^ rM Wt^t (Rt)-4R R#Tt WtRt RlR, RCR WfRT RtRlftR RR^JRTtRR WtRt RtR Rf l RCRMfR 

rrcri^ Rrr^cr Rt#ttR ^rr RtRtcRt rir Rt i cr cRtcRiwtcR rt wtR ri^icrr ($ 8 ) RriRfst rt Rwcrcrw ^rtr 

fRR§Rtft I fRI WtRfWR <rf RtRCR (RfMR fRCRtfRRt RRt RR I f^f %t*M RlR#?lCR fRSflCRR fef% 

RlfRCRCfeR I RlRRt CRRR CR, RtR^RtR (it) 'S ^#-R?C*tR fRIRRCRR ^JR (WlCRf) CRCR ^ft, RtCRR Rf|% ?RR ^RtR 
Rl#TR (RRfl'S %nRR 4RiR RtR%RR ^’fiRt fR»R RCRR I 

R. R^f-IR\»<1M)| 'Q ^TRRTfRTf 


fet? fRRRtSCRtR M*f§T <^WR-Rf%?R R R^J RRR RR Rf R^CR’S RW RRR Rt fiRR RRt ^R° RRJ RRR 
RRRR RRR R<f R^RlNlf RR RffRR Rlt I ^Rot ^RtR'SMR RRlfeR'S RRJR5J RRR %T ^ RRF RRRRf, RCR 


<^RRfR Rf'8'R’ (lSj^O (love; liking, bias) RRl ^RRR 





RrR, RT#iT 'S %RR RRR Rw ^RRR 'S r|R Rf%!R ^RR Rrrrr Rw RRRF1R t%| wrt 
RtsRt tCRt < $R I WfsRt ORRRfR, ^TtR ^RRlRl ^RT RfR (i(tV-^'0'0 R) RR RRR ^TtR R#RR RlWR 

‘RrfR RlfRR fRRtRR RRR RRR rR I RtfRR tRRfR Rt R RlR (R Rw Rt^[SR ^tR 'S RrRRTRJ 

Rf%RR ^ RRRRtRj Rf%R CRR #fR R% RlfR'SMR ^RR RRR rR I IrRR 'S ^tCR Rt R Rlt (R RRR 
RRlftRiRR RRCRR ^RR Rrr rR I RRR RR CRR RR RR $.t^f fiRR rR ^R° RR RR $.t^f RR CR^, RR RRR RR 
C^R RRJ RtRt RRR fRCR Rlt RT I RR RRR RrrR iRRtttR RRft, HfRt, t<R ^IRR R#... RRHR RtCR RRR 
RRT (RRR R®tR)RR RG<lGS>*i RlfR'8 (RRR ^StRj^R rR |” W 

sftRRRT tRTR WR ^f%Ff RCRRR RRR Rd^t: 

«RRR: %R t%f% <^RRR 'S ^t%?R ^RR I ^RRtR CR RrrR RRR^ Rt £RR RRt RtRfRt^RR I ^RRtR 
CRtCRT RRR Rt RtRM ^fRlR Rt R^RRlR RRR ^R I fRRR 'S ^f%?R RrIRR CRtCRT tRWiRR Rw RRJ (RKRt 
RjfRR R^RJ, RTNJT Rt ^'StRrR fiRR RRR ^(RtR CRt I 

RftRR: RtftPR CRRR Rt%RR fRSRRMJRt 'S RRCbR RRRRR RtRRFl Rf%RR R^Wf RRlt RR SRR RRt 


RRft 


RflRR: 'Sft Rt ^RRtR-Rf%RsJ RtR^ ‘RwRpt 'sft’ Rt ‘Rwt^R’ Rt ‘'sfR RtRR’: RRtftRR I ^RRttR RRRR 
rRr R^pRRtR R5tR RHRR R^R 'S WRttRR RR RtR RRt ^Rt^ 1^ RtlRt^ RftRR RtRR RfeR Rf'SRt 
^IRCR<1 RRT ^RR RR I ^RWR-^f%R CR RRR fRRR CR^ CR RRR fRRCR >i]RS, ^RRtR-^CRR RTTRltR iRRCR RfCRR 
tWRt Rt ^RRRT ^tRRtt RRCR ^CR I RfCRR RRCRR RtRRR RtCRR RCRR RCRtt «tfRCR ^CR; R^R CRtCRt RR 
RRtRtCRRt I 

^ 2tRC*f ?RtR WtRCRR ^tR ^RtR ^tRtR l ?RR tRRtR (^08 t^) RCRR, ^RtR ^t%Ff RRC^sR: 


L q\* 1^1 lilj <-oS/l (jc. jl Cfi 0 AjLui j! Ajjl L_jtiS (JjSj ^jl (J^ 

cillj <» t 111>tJ j\ L-jIj£JI L-Jjsl jA Lo I^Jlq jtliJ (JljSI ^gic. 


“WfRt^R fRRtCR '5fRRt RtR^Rt^ ^-^R R^tCR CRtCRt R^RT RtRCR «fRRt ^RtCRR t®fRt fRRTRtR RtRCR CR 
fRRCR fRRtR Rt ^Sff^tW RtRt RRt RRtR ^tfRRtR RtCRt CR^ I WtR RfR RtRtffRR RRCRR RRRR RCR WlRRt RtCRR 
RR'SCRtR RRT CRCR ^RRtR ^fRRt RftlC'OR ^ffRR fRR^Rff R'S’RjlD 5f^R R# iRRR 4R RT%RR RR fRf RfRRTtR 
RfR |” w 
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RKtftRCRR RR WtR RRCRt 4RiR R#Tt CR^ I S RRR# RR*R WtfRCRR Rvs fR5tR 'S RtFlt 

S&c\ Rt #f RRJC^s RCR I 4 RRCR f%fR RROsH: 


li£jjj liJlk! fAjjf' (j£* £ l^- Laj oljjl^.! Ajl^x^a'I 4_i3 L Q 1*1^1 Lqj 4_ac. JjjL^jj V aJjjjjjj ajj! (jc. $.1^.3 


“wtgt^ 4R?, #ir rirr (si) crc<f -?ft ^fxs ^ir riIcr wirri Rit Rt i cr fRRCR Rtej%M r^»r <krc&h cr 
1rrcr «im ^r# $ft«t r# i wir ^rrjcrr crc<f zjt vst wrsrat ^ i ,,Wr 

Rf%RR CRRH W Rffc WtR fRRCR f%fR RCRR: 



^lll 3 ^ ^ULjVI will c** ij.wll £ Lk lj| 


“RlRR^R (si) CRC<F R% RRCR R}%R RTSRt CRCR #R ^RCR^ «(M fR«R RRTR, ^stR RltCR RtR RT 
wirrt CRRR CR, 4 £fC^ ^RtR Wf<T ^t%Ft <WC^: 


<jjl£ 3^ A_33~La]l jULVI <J OJjj 3 ^ic- AJaUill ^jJ Cj3blc. jJ^3j 




WtRJ RR*R *jRR»tR, Rt Rtfo ^tCR R^a RCRC^, 'st RRt RW 4RS, R$CR^ l”^° 

^RtR WlRR fR ^ R^ RCRC&H CR, WtffRtR f%f% fRWtR, R$t^ 'S RtRtftRCRR Rvs I RRR'ft RCRR R^R 
fftRSCRt fR¥=Rs I f%fR RCRR: 


laU .(jojlill (3>^ 4_ilc. (J^J t_ 4-llc. ^ Lr^ - ^ ~3jj 4 uL)^ Aj $3. 3 V] 


. i** i.h<a .Vn^ tilli (_5 j-uj 3 

iRRR C^T SR[ ^ Rt fRWtR fRCR 4CRC^, Rlfjf^ is RtR Rt'SRt^ iRCRC^R RlRRlRR RR-fRRRlR tRW 




^RtR WRR RKftlRR RTR ^RTR %RR I ^®F(t W Rt RRt RR-^§TfRo fRRoRs |” 

4 \ fRRBf tRTR Wf^ Rf%Ft (RTO, tRlR t^R 5 (RtR) 'S tRtR '5RNTTRR (RtR) R^s 'S 'RTR^R 'SRtR 
WIRT^TTT^R ^rf#ft RTTRTf 2fRCT tRtR Wf^ WlRRR ^TRffT (ORi fR) RCRR: 

Jjjjjj i^jC- ^c**tj.w'l (^a ckl]j 3^ ^ L>J ••• • 3^ (jliJ(j ^)jolSI (j-o ^ A)j! ^ 

... Jll UaS j^i -^g iil 


“RRft fRfRfRRlR ^R° ^RtR-Wlftm tRRRR5 r 4RR Rl^lR M CRW Rt % RttR®fCR Rf^fe RR^ W I ... ^ RR^ 
fRRCR Rt^^StR M CRW R%R Rt^tCR Rt fRg Rf^s RJRCR RR^ %fR CRRiR RCRC.RR (RRiR^ iRRttR «« RCR |” W 

WtRRt CRRft CR, %RR RR^R IrRCRR RTtR Wt#flR C^CR'S RR 1%f% RCRt ^RRtR RRftR, RftR Rt%R ^R° 
^RRR RtRtft’tC c tR W I Wt#ft 'S IRR^CRR CRtfRR RT<RR RCRt, fWCRR C^CR t^#RfR, f%RtR, R% Rt WtR# 
R%RR efCRtWR RC« RtCR, 1w Wt#flR C^CR ^R CRtCRf RCRft CR^ I CR ^RWfR, R^tR 'S RtRtft’tC'tR ^RR<^ 
ii]RiRtR RR%R I R^ tRRRRR fRRRRW RfRR^R%T I RtRR^tR (M) Rt RtRtft’tC'tR R0 %t Rt ^RR CRRCRf RfR fRRCR 
tRSRift R^s WfRlR SfCRTWR Rps RfCR I Wt#TtR fRRRRW RRfR WtRtRR R^St, 'SRtRfR, Rft-RtRR’t'R... tWtfR I ^^CRt 
WRtRR®% I m RtRCRR 4RR1R RtfR^ Rt^R^tR (M) « RtRfft’tCRR Wt#ft WfRt 'S RtRt I 4 fRRCR ?RtR 
t^TRRCRR: 


jiaa ...aJ (Jlq V} <1x0 S? ^ ^3^ L5^ cJ3^ uV ....(JjAjSIIj 3^ 


oljAj AjojUBj Aj 3 i-UujIj J^Uull A^aVI ^-^3 3j 1 *-qUjj IxjIj (jl 3?*j 3^ ^ ^3^ 

,i3]i <j jLa 3 ( 3 ^ 3^°J 3®jV|3 3^^ 3 j) iajjI J3 t 


“vst'sffR Rt Wt#ft fRRtR RtRt C*tRt RtR Rt I .... RtRR fRRlR C^T KR ^RR fRRCR RtR ^RRt 'S RRRt WfCR I WtR 
RRtR RRfRfe 'RtRtRR C^T CRRCRt ^RRt'S CR^ ^R° R^Rt'S CR^ I RRfR WtRtR C^tRtCRJ fRCRR fRCRCRR CR ^fR ^TRRRR 
R^RCR, '©RCR 'Q WfR^R^oJ <MCR I RtR SrI^scR 5 ^sf' 8 'ttR RRtR 'S ^RtR WSfCRR 'SfRJ fRSfR R^s, fRRtR 'S R^CRR RCRtR 
CR'S’Rt RR ^sCR RRt^ fet^ RCR RtCR I ^fR f% 'SR fR? R^fR 'RtRK RCRC^R: ‘R^sT RfR >itCRR R^tR^-RlCRR 'RR 5 '^ 
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tRR wtt%Ff (Rt) Rfik wti-lwti wtrrir 

Wf WCR fR^ll RCR R^a WTRttRa#, i4RS. 4'o^'»«ia RRTRit RR*R | ,W> Rt^t 4 WlRtCW 

wir#^ wt rw wrrir w i” 


Ws fern, tsrftRtR, wlfiRlcRa rw, r% taJtfRR c^a tiRi tRRt i RtR Rt wt#Tfa c^ca fRtlR's R^tR 
ftkiRlcw wtikwwfcR k’sfR R*rt fRRTRkR 4WRta rr i Ircw RtR, <[)% Rt wcrjr rcw tia kw wca 'sfta 
R'S’CRjR Rt^r WsfCW rj|RR RRR RRfCRt fet%R RRWf t^f CRR I RRWafca WlRRt CRRR CR, till Wt<t Rt%Fl 4RiR 
RTKtta RR&ta sjftRti <pcac^«i i rri CRRt ■j^'Rlcaa awHa wttfw «itffk w<f stR R^RCa 's ^rT^fit^ rTcr «it^ 
W«f Rtftl «« fRCRR 4MW I tRT#t RlRRtCRR tRiR-RR 'S WtlR RRfCaR Rlftft tciR RRR tRtR Wttft RC1R: 



(Jij ^c« <11 ^JLuj Vj <ip ^3 ^Iuj La <jlil ( IjjI^aIj (jj-oAjii-Q cIjjIjIj tilli ^3 (J^Aj V 


“WlRRt WtRlCRR HR, Ra RT t#®HR fRCR RTtRTt RRR Rf WlRtCRR R^R-Wlft/RR tlR fk»R RRR 4 fRRCR 
2fCR*t R# RT I RRRR %CRR fRRR RRtR Wilt 'Q W|R RtRTIR (H) tlR RJ3 Rt R^Rt RRW CR^t fRCW 

^RCW fRRtRR «« RtRCR Rt l” w 

4 2fRCR CRtlt Wt# RSlft HRt#t ‘Wfl-tWtl WtRSRtR’ RTtRjlR RC1R: “WtRtCRR RRR RRtR Wilt 

WlRlCRRCR 5 at'3%f Rt %RR ftf%R fRRCR WRIW Ra, a^WR WR^fa, RRCRt R^R Rt RRCRt WtCRl-fWlR RRTCHft 
RRRR fR I (4 fRRCR RHRlR-RSt^ RltCR CHtCRt f^fslt efCRTWR WtRtCRR (Rt l) ^WRJ HtRRt CRtt CR, RtRT fRHtR 'S 
^K-^R RjfeR WRCfeR 'otRt R^sC^R <3 fRRlR RCRT fRRft^ ^CRC^R I Wtlt RCRtfeR: 


lip ^illoVI ^1 ClujJajj ^ia .xj ^j'c- CllA>ajlj CllLt^l 


“HtW CHRtIRR 'SfRJ CHRttRR ^R ^ H^RtR, CHRt(RR Rft WlRtR HRSfR. R^'f RRFRtR ^R^ ^RRi^lCR* 
CHRttRR %t RCRI^ R5RRTR l”^ 

RH^t k®f HRtR ^fRJ WlRttRR ^RHtR 'S ^tW RtjR HtR CRHRt f%pt RtRtWR (Rt I WlR Wilt 

RCRtfeR: 


J& 4j\ 2S1I Uljil ll fSjl 


“WfarR 'SfRT f% ia-t RtiR§ RR CR, WtfR CHRtR ^RR fWtR RtfRl RRRit Rt WtCRR ^RR Rf^s W?”^ 
Wtlt WtCRt RtRRtR^: 


f „ - 


RtR 


I^U aAL ^ Uj ijAii JjLjtl ^tll Uj 

“RtRl CWIR1CRRC4 Rt ktRCteR CHRRt Wf $tR ^r|R 1%fR Rf 1%RR RRRI^R Wt CR(H CWlRRt fRRW 


WtRRt CRCRfl, tRtR Wttf RWtR: “lltw 'S RJtRjtR Rl^t M CRCH lttWt(R Rt Rf% RRt 
Rxsj \”^° tRtR Wtl%R 4 R5R1R RTtRTtR WtltRt tRR WlfRl tRR HRtft RUR: “fitsJR 5 fRRWtft fWRtR ^fktft ^t CR, 
^fRWtR 'S RtalCRR RWTCR 5 WtRt WtfR fRRWtCW RtRRtQ WRRt RtCR 5 WtRt ttR#’ Rt k^l^R 5 iftl’ 'Q RC1 R^lRt 
WR vstR RtRRCQ fR5tR RRR I Rfl ^RWtR-H%RR RMJ WKRR fRRWfW Rt RtCR RtR W WtRt CR RWJ^CW 
k^ttR’ Rt RJ^^R 'S R^Rt RC1 RtfR RW, Wf £tR RW ^Rv WfCR 5 R%T tdCR CRR RW I WtR <^RWtR-RtRlCRR CR R'&’Rj 
WfCRR fRRWt^ Rt k%’-R RtCR Rt tld CR R^RjC4 WlRf ‘R^tRlfRR’ Rt RJ<f(RtRR 'S W**$ RC1 ^ClR HCR 4RI Wf RWtRTtR 
HCR I ... WRRt WTRt *a R'&’CRtR W«f fRfW WCR ^R?. >aiRiR ftffoCH W|Rf ‘RTNJt’ RC1 WtRTltW RW I ^^fRt WtRR Rk^ 
'SRtl 'SflRt'WtW R^UrwICR WfCRR ^ RRH HCRR RftRtR RWC5R I WtRR Rj|Ic^R ftft iait CR, CRRCRT WfCRt tlRf R^WtR Rt 
Rtt (RRCRt RWT RfWJtR HCRR Rt RT WtR RltCR RtR Rt I ^RWtR Rt Rft RRtfRltR CRtCRt ttR# R%T’ 

Rf CHfCRt RJ%R RWJ WIRT CRR HCRR RT I tRtR Wtff >a fRRR^R tRCRt tf^» HCRC5R |” W 


1 r. 



: 'R'S.f^^ CRRIBr 


4RTCR Wt#flR tRR iRRCR RttftRR 'S ttCRR WRRtff WtRR R^o 'SRtl WlRtWtCW ^RS. lt*ftltf*t 
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vs cntffc <Rit ~^Tf: 



Rf^fftRR vs vijl^R 

fill's R n 2|RtR 


f^rR-^l^lR Rt «% <rfe?t ^rrftRtR 
WR Rf C^RRt 

(R? 1 

wrftRtR 'alHJHJ Ptf%Vs vart^j 

tR^lR, ?RRR, RRRR, ?RR 
^f*f^, twrf^ i 


^3% W 'Qft 1 ^iNirn 

RR'ftR vstR^l?1-<IJIRTtt4 ^ftR R#ft 

WlPl^JM WRs ^Kftn 
^ft, voT l 

RK^l 'Q^N - 

RlRsTfR 1 

v!) 

Rl^lR vsrrflRtR %SR « 1 

R)^kR<J 'alflRW Rt «[R^RJlRR 1 

8 

Rmft i 

RWt W R^RRvs '^R ^tRR 1 

<t 

^'alH-^l^ltR^ ««=<) RfRpSVs; rRR- 

R^R-^fetl RRtR RfRfW; fRRTR- 

Rf%RR! fRsrtR-Rt^tRR Wl 

RWt WVsRtR 1 

fRWR-Rt^ttRR RW R4t « Rf%5 
fRXR RWl RSRJVs RJR 1 

<b 

wfRwTCRblT vs igfH Rt^tR <#t 1 

WtRRt%RtvsR| <l| £|RR | 

H 

‘Wt^fll b^lR’ Rt Rl4lH4 4tfet4 «tt RIRf 
RtRt RRR RRR Rt R#T I 

'S^IC4 ‘'3114^1 r 3K fRtR fRRR RRR 
^ <fT <i^?H 1 

V 




wi i ^pr 

<rt ^Mvsf 1 wf^s 

^0 ^TR^ *Tf 1 ^R^ "SR^ WR^TR^ 

WJl W l 

vSt^cf ^t ^JWf 1 

c^> 

«ft 'StRRHW RtRtft’tttR -a!RR<H | 

RKtftRWR 'QR*'^ wft^rR 1 

io 

Rl^Slfe (M) Rt RlRttfRR Rt RWH fi Rt 
R?RRlR^tt4%RR , 5t?RRtRtRR7Tf 1 

<5 W# <ufe<1C^ ^ ^3 <pvfc<^ 

%RR WfRtCfetRl '5T?*f RtRttRf 1 


5h|^<)- TftRtftRtRR- ^Rl Rt 

c^f^sTn i 

^RRt’SM ’StlPlRRCRR ^4V®Jt4 'S4'? 
CR'SRT Rt t®fRt RtR RtfR 4Rt 1 


o. Narf»rK<si c<pfh^ twtf% 


sW %ff it t^<FR c*ir vpiRvi Trsrf^ 9 mf*t?rH's rw^ 's ^pfotR ro> i 

4 RR*R RR CRW *prfifa*M 4RR RWlRJ WsFP 'sprfsTST WP^R '8 c ttRfR Rt ^TTRlT RRItfa ®R* 

RRRR ^R° « RRtR ^f§R RftR vpf% RM RtfR RRJtfs RtCRR I 4 TO »f>lfa>l RSTfUSr 4 fRRCR fRC^R %R# 

RvR 

(i) RRH WffRR fRP'tRFtR -srRttW^RR Wttf 

(0 RRtR Wlfft^R tRC*R®f ^rftRRR RRtR 'St'oRtR 

(vs) RtRtf-vstfRfN 1 } vQ ^fTRlRlR RTMTT^ %ff%R RrRTR 

^*tlfRR^t ^RRRft v£)R^ ^iRfRVIf V5f< (T^ fRRft# I 4 WRRRR RRR WtfRR fRC*tR®f 'S R>R 

RRpRt ^R° f%fR RRCRR W CR^Rtff RSR fRRflR RRvs | RtRt^Rt, RtRtfRRJt, ^RRItR, l^tfRRTt tWlfR %Tt 
RftR# iRRRRR RRpRt 4RiR fRRffR R^RFsR I firfRRt ^FTrIrR WfRpT RHH \<P\fc><?\ ^RR R[=11^RfR RM^t (ifro f^) 4 
RCvs<i SfFtRR 5 1%3R l w 

vs. RTfRTf vQ wftRRRR R^oRlR 

Wf’R tRR fRR^lR (iibr 1%) RlRR 5 ^RRfR R§R SfWCRR RlRiRR ^rRiR RRfR WfftRR 'S'ttR^T ^IrRR R*CR 
IR'SR’ RM RtfR RtRR I votR Wt^R ^RR RRpvQRtR RIRTRRR# (iCtfr f|) I %fR 4 RvsflSw CWtRtCRt^ftR £R1R 
RRCR RtRR ^R° iRR RRR R»RR<F R*f4»R34 RRRfR %fR SfblR RRRR I Wf^CRR RRRtR fRPiR: 

(R5) 1%? t lR^ e lR | votR Rl® CR RR*R fRFW ^Hr CRR^R 2fWNJ vst R5RM gt|R CR^g gf^SrJ RftR 

RT I W CR fRelRR'SIRt W(lt^ ^St ^[RJ RSlCRt CRR^R 2fCRtW RR, CR'SfR C^CS RJR5)R R^Rt RtCR, CRRR gtt, 
#RRRM, ^TRtvst... tWlfR I ^ R»Rt RRT RtCR Rt CR, R^fR WtRt^ CRC'^tR, ®tRR, RRt RCRR, RRt R^RR, 

CSRRlfw ^R, %fR WtR^ ^RIR ^rfRl%xs, ifa -^s, ^ Rt R[Rsm iRRTRtR, ^tCRi Wtf$|Rt^ crR| RftR.... | ^TrR ^ 
RR^R fRCRRR Wtft^R CR^CR 'Rt^RTR R^RCR v§tR r§ ^r^ ^rs ^1%r ^RRt R^Rt ^R I 

(R) fR^rtR I tgRlRR RfeR RjI^Cvsr Wlft^R R^RtR «TRtl¥g wfNRR <PRCvs«i | vsfR RC®, Wfft^R RRRTR 
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^rir RXRtftRT (rtr) Rfi^® RtR-fXR^R wirrir 

^rtRt^R^ | R^IC^R*ICRtt RRt RlCR RT CR WlRKR^IT RMCteR, RRstRRC's ^CR CR, WlRKR^tt ^tt 4Mi^H I 

(«t) rr^iw i f%Rt%n ^tc<f rcrr, crrcrt rrr wtRt^R cr 5 ® « rrt rir rt ^cr wirrt 

f%®tCR RStCR> RR^R R>RR? f%fR RCRR: ^TtRte; Wfwf Rt Rt^tCRR "Sfvs, %fR RRR R^t'ST^t^T I RRR 1%fR RCRG^I I 

(X) viiRipivs^ rr i ^ w Rtfwt^ rt ^tr^ ^rtr 4ri wt^tRs rt i wscr RifwFa Rt ^tR ^cr 

crcr ^ ^IricriI^ Rf rcrr cRtcRt sjcRfstR ricr 7ft 14# xsfer -sr^ f^% i 

(«) 'srix^ wi^f i %fR sfm rrc*h cr, rt^crr c<RCRtRiR wst (M i rtr, ^5 twlfR cw tB5lffR»TCR 
^rtRaR r>cr, rirr^ c^tfR $t*>tD-t wstflR ^tcR rrrr ^ wRtR 1 
0) wt^®-wlRftlCRR fX^ i ^tR Rff® ^crIr R^cr 1 w 

4 W(M R'oRtCRR ^§R RR I 'SRitRR ^RR «(M RNttR (b-o-ivsi fR), WtRR ^RR ^Rl?R ^RR RtR (Vo- 

i88 fR) 4RI ^fCRR RlR^ 4 RRaR Sf%&t 'S 3$m RCRR I WtR^CRR RR ^M'S RRlR RftRtRR fe*W®M Rpft<RR Rt RTMJt 


RRCrR I RtCRR fX^T CR, RRfR RTtRtRR R8tR «lfRfR3> CRtCRt fX?W Rt RR (attribute) CRt l'®5%I^N)'S 

R'Sft ’RRtfR-^fRl I %t RR>R R5R 'S fXT'iRR ^f|R ^ 1 ^tlTR RRc, ’RRtfR-^fRl ^'QTJt^ RRfR WfRtRR '^IR fRC^R I 

wirirr cR^tcRt wtffc fXstm« w*f ^^1^5 T5F#f -3T^r?r Ir’sitr rrit ^ wirirr 4 ^r few *ifto rrtt 1 

^tcRR rc^ fRwtcR oK<f ^ <jxR^ omtw ^ ^ 

I WR ^ 1 % 1 ^ TRwf fx?^;<^ ^TNlt WT wft I 'SRH Wt#5R5 WR, ^Wf, jR'f, ^ ^sTf^ 

(Rnwr fXT'ffXo wf RR Rf M ^TKrf «« I Rfof^KR vsRt ^TKrr w I (^ <C«1C^: 

^4 t^ft’spf RR I <w^: Wl^R«r< 'SR R^R •TlR Rt WS?*t ^R... I 

WfsRf RCX^, 'SR^s Wf#RTR >R5J WRR 'SRJ “WR 5 ^” (WR-XX)-^ ^ | WRR^R 

tXR*HT I 'sfR fX^Rt R#, «XR W^' I 'sfR fXR*Rt RfR onRR-RW ^R 

aRR RRC^ ^R I WR Rfc ^t Rt ^R ^sRFT ^t RTMJt RCR SfWfRTR 3RR I ^RRR W WRR £RR RCR CR, R^R Wt^R 
‘fim’ RT (R^Rlft RR I RRSf^ fRWR RT R|%;R CR RR*R fX^R #RR^ CR^fRt RCR RtR RRlR CRSfR RTTRlf RRt 
RtR^t^R 5 I CRRR R^JR Wfft^R ^S, S^, ^RRm, R5R| RRt, CS?fR, 'oRRlRt, WtR^ RRt%t ^Rt, WlfRRRSs #R R4t, 
tWlfR fXT'tRR I ^RRR W lil'SMt Rt%RS ^f fX^tR RRt <^IR; RSRH 4RRt IXsttCRR Wtft^ ^%R RttR ^RRf RRt 
^CR^ lRf*fg R^r %tlR RRt l^ 8 
vs. s. ^RRt-X^ ^fM%= Rt^tft-^tfRftRRRR R® 


^ Tj £ffi%R 5 RRR RRRf %RR Rt^ftiRttRR ^fRRflt ^RRRR 'otfRft 'S ^stfR-^lfRft WftRRRR, RRt “WR^R ^t^D 'SRM 
WRt^rt^” RRR RfRfw I i£| fRRCR %RR % CR, fRWR 'S ^f%CR ottfRR CR RR^T fXT'tRR Rt R^R RRt 

?mS. ^T RRfXf RRR «tCSf fXstlR RRT I ^sRs f^R ^'SMR 2fff% RRRTOR cX§t 'S ^'SCRtCR^ RtR% fX? t tRC c R RtCR 
^RRt RRt CRRR tXw CoRfR RtCR ^R% ^RR ^ ^fRrR Rt RTtRTt RRf'S tRfRRt I 

%RR W Rt^ft fRRCR '5RR o(XCRR ‘itR^IlR tXw ^«R 'sft I ‘itC^CR ‘WR^’ Rt RRffa ^tR-^% R^RR 5 'S 
R^CRtf | '8% tX%s R^RI iR RRR fXT'tRCRR RRT RCRC^ ^RR RtR% ^tR-<[X> « WRfSR, 'RCXfe'R Rt 

^fR^R RR I RRCX^ ‘it'SM RRR ^fC«f fX^tR RRt WRRJR^ I RTtRlR RtCR ‘it'SCRR Rt%^ W%RR RRt 'sft ^fl'RtCRR 
RtRt^R i^RtRWlRR^ XrCKrCR tX^®f fRRCR Wf^R ^fC^R 4 WtftWt RTNJt RCRC^R I 


8. Irrp^x ta ^rm ^rNcvt<t ^ 

8. i. ^RiR vBt-JIIIH 


tRtR WtRR fR^S R^CRJ ^'lfR^’tC c R %R RRRt TM WlR^ot, Wf^CRR RTtRlf-^ ^R° '^Rtf^CRR ^RRf-^ fRRCR 
Rvs<p rcrC^R I^XrRTT^R: 

<Jjolo (JjILoj (Jhar a X 1 (jtlUAi ^jLjjj Utl 

“XR tRRi (XRtR-tRtRtR) CRW 'R^rfRR CRtSRt RWtR WtRtCRR fRR^ WfRRR R^CRC^: (i) R^tR WtRt^R 
fXT'tR^CRt WlRRRRRft Wf^CRR WRfR ^R° (^) R^tR WtRt^CR^ RtCR ^RRtRRft R^tf^CRR RWfR l” w 
%fR ^TtCRf RRC^sR: 


Ja^l 11 a jLuLo) (j J JjILoj jijQ^ ^jj alii ^Ic. ^Jj UU ^UU ^j 3 Ajlfl luC' o*^ 

Aufujjll JajSl I jlAj 
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^f%*t$ rsrsr (^tMt R^aRlCRR 2f1%#oT-2f5lW) tRR ^RltRCRR RRRR CR RR[CRR GfRJ ?RR 
RRRtCRR RRWt Wl^R RRSR RRR WRR ^RR RlRGRtRCR ^ Vj4lfc>=1 ^RR RRt^RRCR; RtRR 4RGfR wftRRCR 

%rtR!RR rrrc^ ^° s «hj'^ ^Rm ^rM'&m rrrc^ r w 

tRiR wt#n R*fRt sjrcr srfRRf RRtft R#te; RtfRR ^rr ^ntr ^rr w^rr RitRt’jft (gsg-so;’ f^) 

RCRR, WfRfR ?RR tRl%r RCRR: 


t_ IXAjoJ 


aJ JUa :Jla tJjjjj]! ^Jc. c_bJacj V I(JIS * (Jj^j —<ic. <&l ~a qj W LI 

$j|| *J&I (Jjjjjj ^jC* iSj^)J L5^ ^LtJ (J^ 1 (Jj§l L! I(JIS ?AJjl LLo^j Clljl (Jjiui Lo l -ijjLaJI 

“vaftfsr Wf<[ Rf%Ff (Rt)-C<F RRC^ GRRtR: WtRR (R^H Wfft^R fRCW) 4RR»tCR wfrp\<\ RRR CR, CR RRR: 
(R^fR Wtft^) RR I WtR CR >$<MtCH<l ^RCRG fRR^-CRRRtfw I WtRiR RCRR, WtfR RRRtR: Wtft^ WfRRtC^ r^r 
RR^R, WtRRtR R'a #? %fR RCRR: WlfR val^ Rf% Rt RRfR Wl^R <|>RWfCR <R=U^«1 4RI RtR=pt^ (M) CRCR> R^a 


~sm%. 




8. ^rt^R '® c itr1rr « ^ng»r%r^ 

4 RfRWlR GRR^a ^ra ‘WtR-foRs^l WfRRtR’-^R RgRRJ WtRRt CRCRft CR, ?RlR Wf<[Rf%Ff (Rft) RCRCteR: 

“^IR ^HR RCRT W»IWl *>H RtCR’^RRR 1^5 |R^Hr (TFttRt 1%gR R^a RR I I^R ^IRtfR RRR CRW ^IRS 
RRRlRR]RlR RtRtSR^lRRlRR^ ^^ttRRtft (R#R) G iR 5 ^ (R#R) tWIRTRSJR-^ I 

R°£tRfCRR ^JR fel% % RRR om^R f^fRR^TRt lt mR , a^fIR RR% Rf rH^tR^sR fR^RR Ra 
£fi|RRR R'SRIR %R ^Hr Ra 4R?, #R 'SRtRftCR ^Hr Ra RSR RlfR RSRf | cR^tCR ^tRt R5R W®^R fRT'iRR'SM fR^R 
RRtR RfCR #R ^5%^’ ^fR5ftR RtRC^ I 'RRRRW Wf^RRt-^tfRRt R°£RtCRR 'spT fe# %T ^ItR RfCR ^R%R ^RlR 
WS^a Wfft^R RTMTtR RRR ^f%RtR RRt I ^aRrR R^a R^R Wt^R CRtRT f^RRR %RR RRtR ^T<1^ %R ^Hr 

RR;R ^=R| RSRf I ^R, RRaf, RRf, JfRR, r4t, ^S, ^RR^R, ^WffRR ^rfRR# ^Rt, WfRRRt RRT^tR ^SRt RR^ 

RRftR Rt ^SrR^aR fRC*lRR | Rt^R 'S WRTRj >5 RRR fRC»|R;R f^Ra RSRf RlR | R^R Wffl^R ^RR fRTRRR 
RM fR^TR RRR %R #R ^ItR RfCR ^RRT RRt RR I CRI^ RMteR, “WfRt #R RtCR RR” CRC^ 

Wtft^R C^CR RRiR IrcRrR WtCRtR RRt RtCR RT I fRWR-Rt%RR CRStCRt RsRt RtRt RRiR <[Rlt CRM ^T RlfRJT RR^s 

RR I RvafcR ^a(Rt “«I^#R^” SfRt^RR RfCR f^T'WSIRT ^%RtR RRRC^ I 

RRR^CR RRffRR RR?, ^RRlRtR ^itRft 'G vatfR-vatfRf^RR ^=1^1fa %r fRWR G ^f%R R^R GRfRR w fRC^lRR 
G RRRR R5Rf RRT RRt RRR ^Ri<f tRRflR RRt I ^Hr RKR ^RRfR WfRl^a GRft^ CRRM fRCRRR RJtRTt Rf 

^RlR RRT RtCR Rt I RR?. f%? t fR c t^ RRR ^Ri<f fRRtR R?CR ^RRfCR wftRlR RRSa ^CR I WffR RCRCfefR CR, CRRCRt 
#R ^R%R RR I WfRtR f%fR^ ^Hr CRRR GfCRtWt ^ RRR f^TRRR #(R tRUSfR C^CR ^R RRRC^R I ^RTRR RffR^ Wfft^R 
WfR%R^ G #(R f%?RRR ^RCR RRtRafCR f^tfR RRt I 

■SfRlfRR^f G Wt^t-^otfR^WR fR^lR ftCRR RCRf %ffRa iRRofta’ G <^RRtR-'^tCRR ^fg fRCRRRfR tRRfva I 
R^jft-^lfRftRR RRCRf CRRCR fRCRRRCR 5 ^Hr RtCR ^RRt RRRR fR RR° ^§RR(R Gp^fC^a CRRCRt fRCRRRCR 5 RJtRJt RRRR ^ I 
RRCRT BrSa'tfRva ^CR RRfR RTfRjlR RR&lR f^CRtfRaf RCRC^R I 

RRRRiRRsRo’ CRW ^RfvaCRi R^t RRtR ?RlR Rf%Ft Wtft^R twf^ (lRC*fRR) fRRRR^ RTtRlt 

RRRC^R I vStR ^RCRR RG^J CRCR WlRRt WfRfl CR, Wllt^R fRCRRCRR ‘^R%T^’ G l G[%^’ RRtRatCR fR^tR RRtfa 
^CR I ^R RRRCR CRCR CRGRt ^5ftR5R’ Rt ^tR-^% G K^R RtCR RfsRtRR 5 RR I ?RtR WR Rt%RR iRRR# RRRafcs WfCRt 
RTtRltRRCRR I 

8. G>. ^D^R RRat 'Q Rp‘<^1 Rg'RRR 

tRTR WR^f%Ft (RR) RCRC^R: “1%|R RRtfR R^T CRCR5 RRS' RRR iRRiRlR ^fR RtRR^R ^ ^5fR Rt# (R§tR) G 
%^t (R#R) tWRR^R (tRCRRRR^R)-RR I ^ttR R#R iRCRRRR^R: ^a (#RR), fRRR (Wat), RRR (GRR), RRRfR 
(RRt), RtR’ (J|RR), RtRtR (R^t) G ^RlRt (tWt) I ^TlR #R %^t iRR’I'BR^R RCRI RCRC5: RRt, iRRR GfRtR RRt, 

RR^t^^itRR^^ofRRSRt^^RtHJ RR^RR 5 l>IRl^ Rt IrCRRR l” 

fRRtR-RtftCR Rf% R^R WffRR fRC^RR^ RjRRRR RRtR GfRJ RRRa) g#RRR Rff^^fCR ‘it'SMtCR ^TR 
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Mr (rr) Rfi^® rtr-Mr^r rirrir 

i wf^pr p[RtCRR rtMrRR R'smcr ij RfcR RtR 4C<tcfeR: ‘Rt#’ 's ‘ft’#’ i RtgMp rcrrrRR Mw 
RMtfeR CR, MlR Rt|Rl#Rf| RR2(RR 4 C# MtJlR RCRR M 

W (cjM)-* p#?r r< self: rst,^STrrjM^,^^© xtfw i M#twM r<r#rMcrrr irrirwi^r cr 
rrr fwtR rt McRrR #r RstR RtcR ^Rc^j'ofw's fbRaWiCR MrjrTr crsMcr Rt# fwtR rt rsTRr McRrR 

(Attributes of essence) RRt RR I Ir# (J*R') lt l <v rfD<l R«f Mr( Rt R>R (action, work, performance, doing) | M# 
twfo r#r Mc*tRR Rt rrrr Mcrrr i rm rtitrr cr rrr MrRs 4 M?w #r tra rrr rMtr rr cr#r 
M# MrRo RT RRRR MfIRR l w 

MR WtRR 4RtCR <# Rt# MlM #^R 4CRCfeR: (i) RlRfs (#RR), (R) fWfo (4Wf), (vs) MR (MR), ( 8 ) 

rmr ( 44f), (G-) rir’ (jpft), (%>) ririr (Mr) 'q (h) Mtrt (Mr) i wirrt crrr cr, Mr #r mm- Mr^r wirrtr’ « 

MM-Mr^R MTRRM £fC^ MRTtRJ CR RRM Rf# fwfs #MR 4C<lC^R CR®Mr RCRJ RCRt^: (b-) #3)3 (jkll) ##3 Rf 
#MMR^tR, (S>) MtR (r«) : (io) MM-'SRt'Sf^ (-Wjll): 'S (ii) RPR (o-^') : Rst I 

MtR MtRR 4RTCR (ft M# twpo #M*t 4CRCfeR: (i) ’jft 4Rt, (R) Ml4 £fRtR 4Rt, (o) RR^jft 4Rt, ( 8 ) #StRR 
4Rt 'S (£) Ml 4Rt I RRR# MtCRtbRlR MtRRt CRRR CR, Mr #R M%R R#R MtCRt CR RRM M# twfo 

CRR#R RCRJ RCRC^: (^) IrMorT (*bi-Vl) Rt ^RR Rt3Rt, (^) R^R (JxRl) Rt 'RRoRR RRf, (b-) 

RfRlR (v^O Rt C4TR, (ti) Mft (tijlt) RlH, (io) R^RRs (^-ll) ^tRRtRt, MtfR I RRRtfco WtRRt ^ RRR twfo 1 r® 
TfRs WfRTbRt 4RR, tR*tt WtRtR I 

WlRRf RAC^ Rt# (R#R) 'S M# (R#R) fRtP'tRCRR Rt<RR <[RtRs RtfR I R#R fR? t tR c t'®Rt RRtR WfftRR 
$,b^ff[R I f#R RRR $.b^f RRRR, 1RR4 CRR, WtRii*f #Rl%4 RR, ofR4RR <KR« 1 , CRJfRffw "R, R>S^ Rt 
\»HRtRR I ‘5'S'Rt M*tRR Ircrcr WRtfR 'S fbR^R, Ml #R ?MR RCT RfRP^ RR RlpMtR I #R #RR R^st 

CR^R MfM^ ■RCR RkR I Mr 4RtRT (MRffw w RPRR ^R5, RsRtRt @1^ RtR^o RtCRR I 

RRMR Rt# RT R#R M*tRR 45 R RR I 4#) RRtRlt #R Rfe R^st CRC4 M^R RR Rt | WlRRf RRt^o RtfR CR, 
RRfR WtftR RRR tBH GRfRlfw RR 4RS, RRR (MR fRftR RftRR | Ml WtRRf RR(^s R# Rt CR, Mr RRR 
WstRtR RR ^R° RRR ^fstftR RR IR4R M?RRR^ ^RR I 

M^ MCRRR ‘Rt#” (R#R) ^R° ‘M#’ (R#R) RC4 RtCR, CRRR RRfR WtltRR 4H1R Rt 4RtR McRRR I 


8. 8. MstlRR M?RRR ^>IRlM, fb<t^!R R3 

^RRR ^RtR WM Rt%Pt (RtR) RCRR: “Mr #R 'SRTrM ^R? RfRR^R-RR ^RtM-RCR tWRR I #R RtR 'S 
MP'tRTlRR RCRT C4fCRt R^R^ Rt RMrsR R7^ M I Mr ^RlfbRlR (P|R4^ #R WtPT ^RR WfR ^jRlIwpr C«|R4^ 


#R M*tRR I Mr ^RtfRRtR MRt WslRlR ^RR Wof ^IRlIwtR C«lMt Mr M*tRR I Mr ^MlfbRlR C«lR4t #R 

4R1R 4Rf RCRR i£|RR RRt ^IRtlWlR CRCR 5 ^ #R M*tRR I Mr ^hM 4|R CRR^ ^4# ^RR RRt ^Mlft4M 

CRR4^ #r Mrrr I Mr ^irtIwir crir^ #r rcr r#, rr rrtIwir crir #r Mrrr I ^tR #R R< tw Rf 

RCRR Rf RCR ^rmRR RR RR I #R Mpfs Rf M»tR«IT#r RRtM I CRtCRt MRR^ RJR Rf ^ RR I CR 
RtM RC«T CR, RMRR CRftRt IWtR Rt MRRR ^ R«lRt R^R, R«lRf 4 iRRCR CR M% RRCR R#RlR RCR, RS|Rt ^ 
iRRCR CR RtTRR CRtRR RCR, RTR CR RBRR 2|M ^RtRfR% RtlRR |” 

^RRtR-R#CR RRR McRRR RRR RC^f M i ^lR RRtR RtCR4lt Mr 4RCRTR RRtM^ M^tR 

RRt I RtRtfMstfRfMR 'S RRRtRlR RRMrRR M^tR RtRR CR, RtltR RRtfRRtR CRCR^ #R RRR McRRCR McRRttRR I 

Mr rrr Mcrrrrr^ rrM 'Q 1rr®r i MfR rriMrir crcr^ #r rrr rir ts Mcrrr Mcr Mririr, rcr #r rir's 

^RTrM P[Hr Rtc^ 2fRlf*tR RCRC^ RRR# RRCR I 

RRtSCR RRtlR# 'S WR#RR (RCR§ RRfR RtfRR RstR M#M CRtCRf RRtfR-RRS Rt fbR®R RR RtC^ RCR #RlR 
RRCRR Rt CRC^ RtRf RtfR RRCRR CR, RRfR Rtlt^R CR RRR M?RRR ^fRRlR-R#CR RRt ^CRC^ CR®M ^ffR #R 
*RN«3R’ RtR, #R Msp? CR1CRI fgR^ M?RRR RR I RRtfRRtCR #R CRtCRf M»tRR’ % Rt | RRR RRCRR RRR 

#R 'SfRJ ^Hr#’ RtRR M? t tR < # 'SfR Mt I ^Hr#’ RtRl^ RRR CRCR #R 'SfRJ fifCRfStJ I RtRl^ #R^ ^Rl^ ^1% RtR I 
RRf RR’ RRtfRRtR CRCR #R MRRR’ RR; RRtfRRtCR Mr iR'SR’ MRR I Mr RRR JfRCRR RR fit# RRCRR RRR 
t#R RRf RRCRR RR° #R RRt RtRt '©RCRt I RRT #R M?RRR RR, #R ^1% RtR I #R RRR M^Rt #Rt RRtCR RJtRjt 
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<OTF I <OTF CF, FFtF FtfTTFF CFtCFt 'FFtR IbFSF Rc*tFF CF^; ®tF FTF 'Q RrFFFSCF FFF'oWlC'l ^ I 

®tcff ^ftf Rfkff 4fR f® fiff % #f F*fFf®f%F sp$s#F Rfif i ^ftf wtFte ^Ft (ft)-cf ftf RtFj’ 
FCF WtFTtR® FCFC&H; FFFF fF®WFft FtFICF £ftff®F Ft FtFlRfF \»[CF %F Ft FCF f®Rt %F RjF’ Ft Fts’ 
FtFJ FtFt FCFCfe>F I fs^T«H FtR FOTF CF, Ftlt^F RFRrFt’ F<R FFT Ft FtFJ CFC5^> ®tF FFtfF Rc^F, 
CFCF1> ^rFt (Ft) FtltFF F®t FF# 'S Rf®F I f®Rt FFtlWtF CFCF urtgtFF FtCF RFt'SrVtF f|CFF 4F?. FtFF FiF 

fiff fot ft ftff ftcff ftcf RRf® fcf ‘'jfRftc® ftfff ffff i ^fRifff fff IttF i^# ojftff «f fotf ®if 

FtCFt f#F FRfFF ®TCFF 4 ^ ®Tf#Tt theory of Logos Ft ‘FtFF®^’ FtCF #F Tf*fcF?t FtCF fs^fvs i 

^®lf¥ft Ff&aFF FFtF FtftFF FtCF RfFCFF 4 FF FF FFtF ^FJ Ft 1 #® *[fe®F Rc?ft ersrTF FFC® FC# FCFF CF, 
FFtF FtflTFF CFtCFt Rc*tFF^ FF# Ft f^FSF FF, FF° FF| ®TF ^[ft I 

#CFF ^FFlJ F®t FF^ CFfF, FfSCF ®tFt fRf FF CFCF RjF® FF I ®tFt ^FFtft f^tCTF FCFf 4F# iFFFt®’ 
Ft FF-^^StR® RpsffCFF FSfF Ft ^FWF, Ff%F 'S FtFjffFCFF RpsftCFF FCFf fi# Ft I FC## 4FiF RPFlF 

^FFF 'S F#CFF F^Ft RCFFFfF FtCF FtSFfFF I FFtF FtftFF Rc*tFFCF FCF F# FFtF F< ®tF FF#-^^ 'S 
fi>F®F ^cfFtCF F%FfF FFf I FFF WtftF ^tF FFF fFFtFF 'S FFFF ^FtfF 'S fBFWF I WtF %fF ^1F fFFtFF Ft FtFF 
FtFf Ft ' 3 |ft FFFF ^ | FFt^ FFtF WtltFF ‘FFfFFt’ Ft FlFJ ^RllF FCF'S FlFJ FtFt ^Ft (Wt) «RtfF FF I 

iFFFlt ifl'otCF ^[FfFF <MCF$ FFtF 'FMtFF 1FF3F ^'fet FTFTFtfF ^FFRf 'FFtfF F^tF fFtfttFF f*tFF 

'FFtFtFF FF I 

FF=%F CF, ^fF F*fetF 'FFFtF*!^ ^&FFtF FCF I Ft^ Ft3F ^§tfF® F*RI®I%F ^ Wt^tFt FfF Rdil FfF 
•^tFFF F#T® FtF tfeFF W fFFJFtF FFtF ®Ttft3F F^Ft 'S ^Ft Ft%^F F5RFJF Ft^ WNFF’fF FFC®F W FtFt'S 
li! TRwf RtFF CFCF F’Ft CFt®F I F®FRF FfRt® 'S F^oRF R^® FtF-^feFF Ft; 5 ^ RFIFfF ^ FFF F^tFJ ^Ft®RF FFt 
CF, ^Ft Ft% Wlft^F GFR® FtFF, ^ Wlft^F FM I ®Ttgt^F ®fF®tF Ft WfftFF CFtCFt RcFFCFF CF^FiF F'SFf 
C®T ®RFF ^|CFF FFf, CFtCFt Flt% Ft Ft^FCF ^ CF'SFtF ^Wt'S ®fF (F^ I ^Ft Ft%^F FtCF ®(f®®%C® ^ 
RtFCFFT, FF?,®t'sttF 'S RFtFtC®F RtlF 'S »tfR® FtFFt '5%F ^FFlF FF l^° 

<t. 'artatetf ^rm ^t ^t 

WfFtf-^®lR^lFF ®ftftFF FFtCF ^ FCF FtR FFC®F I ®lFt FFC®F, WfltF FFf FCFF Ft, 1®R FFt FFFF I 
fFWfF'S ®ftltFF 4F# ^1t I FFt FFt ^Hf FF I ®TtftF FFt FCFF FFCF ®fCF ^Hf FtCF tpfFt FFt FF I WtftF FCFC&H 
“CFtCFt fF^ ®tF FtCF ^F% FF”^ 5 , FtC®f^ %fF FFt FCFF FCF R^lFF# ^FWfCFF ^ WlFt® ^fR’flF FFlF FlFCF 

ffRpf fcf FFj i 

^F®rfCF FtFFlF FJsfflF ®tFlF ®Tfft^F FFt FFtF R'FFfD ^F FFt FCFC^ I ®TfftF RfC^tF RfFCF Ft ®IF FtFF (M) 
®tF RfFCF CF Rc*tFF ^CFF FCFC^F ®T ®mt^F FRi?®tF Wf^tc® FTfFTT FCF Ftf®F FFfF ®t<f WlFt^Ff ®tF FtFCFF (M) 
FFt ®KfFFCFTFT FCF FtR FFt 4F?. RtCSfCF ®tCFF COT'S F%FfF 'S FffFF FCF FtR FFt I ®TtFt^F ®T§F%C^F Rc*tF<# 
CFFF <^FFtF CFCF WfFt FtF, C®FR ®1F FFt FFtF RcFF 1 #^ <^FFtF CFCF WtFf FtF I CFtCFt ^F^CF 4FF FFC® 
'FFtfDCF FlfFtt FCF Ftf®F FFtF R[C®tF <[%F 'sft £f^F Ft F^rCFF FtFF'3 FtFtCFt I ®T(F R®t%F FtFF I 

^WFJ '5fRr ^FfFF ^FtFFF ^FF® CF, RFFtF’ Ft “FFt FFt’ ®TtFt^ ®TFtfF Rc»tFFF^CFF ^F# I fFWtF 
WtFtFF FFFtF i£|FF ®T FF, FF° ®t #TF ^F# Rc*tFF I WlFFt CFCFR, ^ iFFCF F^t® 'SFtF W(FMC®F 

Wt^fFt FTfFjt FOT ^FtF ®Tf^ Ft%Ft FCFCFF: 

^FSTtF ®n^lF ®t‘^rtFlF FlFlF, 'WFQCFlF FCFT 9&m, FFFSCFIF FCFI FsfRf®, fWPTFF FtFf fR® ^ 
Fixate ^-^F^FCF®IF®t< I F^rlF FltR ®TtFlCFF^IFF^t, ^!CFF^FT®tlFlCFFfFFfF^, ®l!F!CFF FR 
^t,Rsf^F5llF^tFF I FFfF ^^^ICFF FCFT ^Ft CSt) « ^TFTtFTF% (Fft) CFCF ^FlfFFt^F ^F°v^F#F CFCFFt 
^® FCFC5F ®t FF^ "sn^tFF FlFtF (FFt), ®1CtF RFCF F?FtF flCFCF I ®TlFlFF FFt FF, ^Pft (Fft) « ®IFT FFF 
FtF^CFF FFt l ^FFftF Fft?ftFF F^Ft FFC®^ ®t ®IFllF, FtF^FCFF ^Ft CFFtFFF I ^PTt (^tf) ®TtFlFF ^Ft ^CFRCFF, 
CFFF ^TlFt^ ®t‘^rtFt FCFC5F: “^FtF FtCF ^TlFtF ^ff® FlFFlFtF FFF%FF” W ^PTt (®ft)-t<IF FtCF FFt FFtF FTCFt- 
FFtfFFlF CFCF^- FFtF FtFlF ®tF FtFtF Ft FFtF Rc*tFCF 1%?#® HtFF, CFFF ^SfF® FFtF FFllFFlF 
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tftR vsrt^RffRrf (RtR.) ft# WlRfRlR 

cftftt- ft# ^Wir ftmtf ft?*ifta %r i “cftift fti5 r#^ 5 * 1 %rr, ftftRftzttftft## r w 
r# ftft ^rt («it)-«*Rr r# R# rrr ^ ftft ^£ir 0 * 1 $ ftFW ft*# 1%*^^ RtRt R# rrr 1 %t rrr 
ftftR#Rt#RftiRft^gftftwR ftftRm Rift^vi 11 ^ 1 ^wn^pr,'®ft^rt^rrsrrctr^wprm's^s^ iftftftRft 
rtc#, w %t RRft '5f^w warn rr rr 1 ftft otc#, w <Rft ftiftwR r® rr 1 ftft ftft rcr, 
w %r ftft rrt ftiRiwR ftft rrir Ra rr 1 ftft «ph, w crir ftiRiwR chirr Ra rr 1 ftiRft ft*m « 
rjrrrrircr ftft Rftr, rur wrfttfts.ftftra' <rri ^rr Rv#t ftft rrr i^nwePr^ 1 ftiRfttfiRRftft (ftiRR) 

^srr r 

4ftCR ftft CR ^pftlftstft ^C# ftCRC&H CRSCftR RlRRSCRR f#Rift 

(i) <]>RfttR rrrr, nt ftft ri^tr (#s)-4R ^hr ftftaK rrrr 1 r^r^ir “■^n 5 ” ri srpiR ^r^icrr 
RCRJ ftlftlHft, aF3CR Rft? 4R^ RfftTCRR Iwt RtRt Rfta I 

(^) RjRfttR ftWtfft <# Hi kRRR a|R ftc®rR ftR 4RS. vat RtR% ftR %>f« ^ I aCR fRotfR ftRlft 

'S apjg I 

(vs) <jRfttCR ftCRft RtRR vs ftRj|Rj ?jf£R R 3 RJ #ja ftRf SjZm I 4 RftR ^ft CR ftft ^^ftftCa RC«lftc«'H at 
^f§R ftsRJ ^ I aCR RftR ftlRK ft|R ftftfft ftcHRCR ftfCRR ftRCR HI <1C=1CfeR vot R# ft|R ftftlft ftcRRCRR 

'a|'3'§jQ s I 

(8 ) r^r *ms. ftiR Rft rrt (rtmr rich ftft rchr 4r^ cr ftft ^prt (wt) *h c i i 

(<?) wfstR rrt f%? t mi; , R <tfva^ « 0 ^= 1 % 1 

4 2RW ^TR vot^rft (<fR) « 


iil pis ^1 ( 5 ^!} lk dUl Jz. ^Ikj kj <lk) Ji k'j ^ % 'i ^ ill pS ty 

^Jll c**3^^ fiic-jlj AjIcj iwl ^3j . 3 ^ AjI < ^ l - <UjJ 3^ *^4^ 33^^ 3^ AallsJL JUu 

33 a Aui; Vj j2bll gbk 3^ Ail l^j) Uit "j33l 333 Vj 11 a 3j" :3lS ^ 3 ^ 2)1 ^ 3 ! Ilia ." 3 ^ a^L" : JU3 


.jliull 

“WR fsp^l <^RrR WfftR ^«rt I C^tRR^ t^i’f ft# <ifis'MW ^tt %>f« C«fC^ 2|#t« vs ^Vfa, 

vst V51^ (^)-^ vs%^ vaRvfft <t»WC^ I '5ftr?t c f vot ^ftw Jtvot^C’f ft^R vs ^ ^?. 

vaM ^RK*f ft^TR <^MCR R, ^af Sf^vs vs vaR;<j^ W(gtR ^RR I vat ^ 1 # ^tC®^ CT 

^ c t 1 W CT vat 'STft^ ^«lt, R ^Iftg | ^ ftR <^MCR ^ SfWR WIR I 

<WCR: W# ^afW RT^R-Wf^tR ajf^t ^R’ I CT ^RTtR^ ftra CT ‘4# ^ RtS’ ^ 8 

vr^ ^ ^ ^«rr <c=icr i ^ c^R 5 ^rat ft^tR m, ffR ^ 1 ^ 5 ^ ^rr r, 

Rf^R ggfg ^«rt i” w 

^TR ^aKfft WfM #R: 


^Jjuj A-dLta ^_5_3I Aj 3ji L_3j ^a!>l£ Ail ^jaij t(j3^ 3*^^i V 5 (jjp ^a ^jLaj V 5 tkll ^ 


c_a]lkj V 5 cAiikj 3 j^i V 5 »Jja j'A.31 AjjLoij V .^Lujj All ^ic-j AjIc- awI cs - ^ 3 


.Altaic. 1 nlc. AjlLjjI Ltua ^1 jill 3j^ij . . . (jjlAluiAll 4 x-La^. 

‘#mt va(C^<t» IWt-^R'mi fiffs ^ R I WlRf ’tftg fRItR C^R fta^-RTt^tR 

®#a ^ R I Wt^raT v£|^«lH Rf^J £RR ?# CT, Vot ft# ft?^ Rift, Ri^r vaitftR ftRRt# (Wf) ft?T 

^Rvftft ^CRCR I ftfR -ftWR CR^at 'SftHR M~(& ft t*W fRCRCR I <^ftR 'sftR ftftR ftftR I ^ftsr’tl^aR CRR 
RtftR v5R Rpa RtR ft I “^RftT ftftt ft®ft ftftft R# r| v5RSl ftftft v5 RIlftR ftlft’ftll^aR 

fRftSft^lftflft I ... CRftftRftftIJR vftR vapftg CRft^ifttRRtRft: 4 ftftRftft# WfRR l”^ 
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<b. am, wft 

4 ’tora ^rtr wircrr r^-crtr rcrt “Wk Nit^R’: k $’ Rt Irrtrir ^1%^’, w ^iri crrcrt 
w rt Irrjrir Rn«j*f -sno 1%^ rr i ‘Rft^R’- *rs’ r^rir ^t«f 1%1 r Irrjrir crkrt crr, crkrt 
wt^rir (cr!r ^rwr) ^ crkr t RflRtR’ ostcrIr ^ririr) <tjfo(RC4$ i crkrt %rt iRRffa <Rt, ^iw <Rt, 
^jrrt <Rt i ‘r^r c^pirt wtRiRR tw ririer Rr r %t %tR (rfs) ^r, 'sth^ (srwt) ^rttR, rrr 

0R3t) *m, RW "R^lR $«NlM 4Wlt tBwf 4MCR«t I fRRKR ^1R Rt fRf W»t 4M«?rl, CRRR ^WT, Rpo, RRR 
^5JlfR RR^ ^1R f^NRR, CRftRt w Rf S|ff% <UfoMC4 I 4 RNt RRt RttR Rf CR, %T RFa ^ 1 ®tR^NRt 

%t Irrir® i r^irr ^rr rintt rrir ^<f ^riitRR Irnrr Rtf®R rrt i ^rn rintt rrt RRrtfRRt« R^siRtNR 

fj% i rr?, -^o ^ir I^nrr, crkrt rrn Rf sff1% Wk RtfocRCR i %t om ^rs. mk ^k # Irnrr, 
^ihirr Irnrnr R®t, <&m **&& Rf Ir^kr’ «rt ^st f 

4 R^CRJ f%fR RRtR Wtft^R fRNRR fRRCR Wf^pr PJRT® v3RtR WIRMCRR fRC^ RCRCteR: 

R. RRftfKR fw^: RTW*T R3 ^*Ht 

wiitrr f^w^(*<! fRRCR ^rtfRRRt's wp# rmrtcrr £ttf%<F®tR km «im osrwfo i n*ttfR<iRt rmrtcrr 
fRipR: 0) fRap-RtfcRR rsrj ^rrtcr -s^p jfn, rRr, wmk, Ff, twff^ f^rp i (^) 
'srpjcw ■sRi^'s «Os) ^ m&i t^rp;^ 's s^ «rtfr^ (T^'s ■srt^^ i (8) ^stc®^: w 

^ i vsftt ‘c^M w m' ■sr^ wRrf^'sftw ^k-sijt ^ 

cpt i 

wf^raT^-^’^i^ s iicii<i km^- (i) ' s n^^ pfa, ^nf^ ^tr^ i (^) ^ ^rp f%? t mc ,r R 

COCA'S wut ^1*p<T '5R5?; ^S -^ | (vs) ^ ^RP f^R^f WR^ RM fP5f(R WR ^r<f ^RR5 

RR[(RR RRR ^1%f RM f^TR RRT I (8) WtfRR ^=#?r^ R^vs RM(Ts ^ RRP %»RR wf)R5R, RINJT 'S RiR^ oRl<f 
f^TRRRTWr I 

vsRTR W Wt#?R ^o vat<f WffRR ^Wf Rt RrRvs | WffRR of<f WffRR Rt Rst I CflRR 'Q RlH 

rrRr^ rR<\sh, wRrr Rt twRR <prm i wt wignsR (^ca va'sRr ^rrrstj rr i ^rr csRr «t< PtfeR test, wtfRR 
Rift ^T<f ttR^RRR ^L„ ^SJtfR I va^RR votRt ^IM^R ‘^R%R^’ fR^lR RPtR RRTt Wtft^R vS%R5 wftRRR <PCflC^ I 
^rtft^ vs vgtR Rt^r 0) Rt RINJT RRRR k, ^t RTNJt RPtCRS vstRf %RR ^RI wft RTRrRI^ I fR5rfR 'Q ^f%RR 
R^RJ RRR W$ fPSttR RRRR5 ^R# R(Rr RtfR RRTR^! 

Rt^TftRR vsftR vit RRP fpTPHt RRR ^Ri<f k$P\ R^CRC^R I RStRt RCRI CRStCRt ^RRftW RfRt RRRR ^ I RRRR 
Wtft^R f^NRRlR ^fl'CRR f^NRCRR RtCR ^RRt R^RCR^, ^RRfttToJR R5fRt WR?T I ^ftR ^»R f*W(R5 WN#t*»KR k$F\ 
RPtP (RRRT^RRftW RtW Rt I vR Rt^R fR^RiR: 

(i) Wl^t^R tRCRRR vs WfR%Rvg ^R^ vS%R RtRRR ^1® fRRR I (^) fRlRRCRR R^f% 'Q PRiR WSjo | (vs) o[®fvs 
RRCRR Wf^RTo vsftR v^Rs fRRR RTNJt Rt ^pftRRR RPtR ^t<f vsftCRS o#RRR R5Rt I (8) vRWRI WRs fRRRW WRs CRN 
fRCRRR ^ vaf^R^Rvg ^»R WRo fRRR f^ftR W(Rs RJR | 

R^fR gt(R vSfRI vitR RRtRlR RtCR RRR®R vs ^Hr 0 ^% ^RsfSR, Pst, CSRR, Rgft IjoJtjR fRC*tRR RtRt 
RH% Rfe RTCR CRtCRMCRt RtsRfRR 5 RR I CRC^ vgtR ^Hr RlCR «T§R% WfN R^tC^ %t NfeC^'R RlCR RRR^R 
^#R fRCRRRtfR RtRjft P^tfRR 5 I Wt^pT p(RRs vRWCR ^ ^#f^ ^RRR <t>CRte>R (R 5 ) vsftR R^RJ Rtf^tR 5 ^ 

R5Rt vitR?, (R) RRtffRCRR W^RRR RSRt I ^ £(RCR ^RlR Rt%F(R ^RCRR R^CRJR RlNJtR SffRRt ^lRt#f R 5 #!^ Rt^R 
vRt^RR ^RR '5RRRTR 'RtR% 3 Ttff (iooo f^) RCRR: 

JtS .. .L_SLx-a^]l (jc* ^jy x "j C > \Ua) fJ kJI (Jj-aV! (JJn n il3 tlj] (Jj^ l^ix-ajj ^kjlaue l^-L-al 


6<ix<ajj AjLolLq a 'x«o\j fJ kx Ujiic. 4-2k^llj jJI Cj iLuj tiUi£ij ^3 

^ 1^ (Jjj-aVI liA ^j-Q c** i'x>» ^ cdl^j (jc. ^^j*JIj (Ja-oVI <jlj 


CjIL-oIIj 

“iR RRP fRCRRCRR RR «rRf vSRs f%¥ ‘R'S'CRtR fRRRR Rt RlNTt vRlRfCRR vst^Rs | ^fvs RR fRRRfD fRRRCRR val^R&of Rf 
^t WtRTs ^RIR RRRCR Rtf^R RPt RlR Rt I tRlR ^TRRP tRRtR Wt^f (^RR ^HtR) RlRRfft (8tr^. f^) *^R 
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txm Rt^RffPFt (RtR) RfiP® RtR-fRR^R rirrir 

ri?rr: r)r' s ^iwr f^stpr rrt rptprr RtR rr rp< pr fw RtR fRRspp psfepR <rt 
1 fRRRP wfRtR wpsfi rR?pR rr ^r RtfRR RRT (P rr m fRR crcr?; fel^ ^pr i fRRRP Rt 

RitRif Rt» rPpR RlRt rr fRRRl; RRjtRxfR r M 

^ptf^-wf<#RfRR rtrirpr Rftppt pottR-cR T[*rfer (pirir#) Rf fsfp#Rt (cRtsjRti^t) rtr r[Rrtr crr 1 
rprr RtfR, rpt RrtRp RtR, ~ 5 *f, Rrf<p*tR ^wr «rm ^RJtfRR RRt p^tR-'?f%PT crrpr ^crr RRt 
crrpr f^pstPr rrir rpr vst^ pfftR rpr pfRt RRt ‘(T^fnr rcr Rtf R>Rt 1 ffjRft Ripijt rpr tRPr Rp 

^f%Ff (rp) rcrr cr, Rftppr ^RtR ^mpr ff*mp %rcr ffgrn rprr ^ f^TPr rprr cr, 4 tpRt crprirpr ftR 
cRpRt f^T'tRcPR RPR pt% rr 1 4 tPRiR efffR ^Prat wffR Rt 4 R?, wfRtR csf r# Rt 1 RtRt pfRt RpfRtR rprr, rrrp 
« pfRt rpDrrr rprcp, t%¥ RtRt pfRt 'R-^Irprr rpr *pr fRc*tRp RrftRp Rt rimit rprr Rf, rpp wr wtit^ 4 
rrr ff?w ^crt rprcp 1 rpr f% ffp'ppp ffptfRR rrpr %r RRfRt rp ^r rt fRfRt rrupr rpt wprr 1 


v. -st^pt ^m?m ^ 1%t*m 

bf. i. RlTRTPPR Rs’P ^rf^QTTt 


^rcr rtirr wift^ r*it, rjr, *piwr, ^rjiIr fRE*iR«r rtprprt rprcp i r^r wifp rtprr# f^^p 

RTfRCPR tpR RffR&fR 1 <pjoTpR RTR ^PR RRt R, ■SRR Wlfl^ WRRR ^ ‘^#'8¥f’ ^RC^H 1^ WR%s C^fRt 
^■'R ^Rj'STTf’ '5pf ^sR 'SR^R (rise over, mount, settle) l RHRR trif^ rsr rc|r r[^^r (|g) 
^^SR SRRtflR 5 ^RR: 


obi 1^11 cilxulj rill 4 ^-ri- ,_5jliaLl 

“(RHt^o fcR «TP5R) Wl Rf C^RR RfRR ^RR Ipf^Rt (%C*^ RR^R) RRR I R*R C^RR 

RfRR %?R W Ipif^'SRt (^RR RR^R) RRR R^R RPft^ RfRWf^t RRR l”^ s RRRt 4 R^R %f^'8TTfR R^RtR 
RR^R Rl Rf#R RR RmR RRR, tri*lt RtSR l 

^Rtf-'^RlMPR 4 fRT?W RfRR RRRR I RRt RffR RRR, RRRR ^RR RfR^R Rf f|% fiRR CRRRlRfRt 
R5R RffRR fRT?RP R^s R[R R; RR^ -RR RfRR 'SRJ ^RfR RRfR ’ffRRsR R RRRt ftp ^’fR f|% fiRcR Rs 
RR% RRrt^%f #R Rp%R^p RPR RfRtRRS I 4p5t RR RtfR RRRR CR, 1%fri RRR RPR 'S R[R^ |* So 


RStCSft Wfo RlRRR ^RR sRWo RRR R | RR?. v5Rt RlfR RRR CR, RpT RtfR R# RrRtRR; RtCR CRtP ^R RT fRR 5 
%TRRl RRt #R Rpf%RCp RtRRft I RRt RlfR R5CRR, RtRC*f RfR&R fiRjRR R^ R|RC*R tRW®f, RRR Rt RRRt fiRR I 

ffftR %fft RsR (RCR^ vstfRf) 'S vstfR-RffRft ^R° RRR# '5#RT 'S WRftRl-R i£| Ro 

R^lRspR fifWPtJR «R i5R° ifTCRS pRR R%RR RM RRj RtRt^R I ^ fRRtR #Rt ^RRR R^RRP RCRC^R I 

■SRR RtfRR RRlRR ^RR RR^R Rt RtRlRR ^RR RRP tRC*R'# pRR 'Q Rt%R RtRt RJ#RRRR SpItR^ | W ^R 
'S RRfR R®R | R^RIR 5 RWps CRCR pRRRR RRJRT R^CRR RTlR ^\ R«5RJ'8 #RR 'S fRP^PT RRt ^IrRR 'SRJ 
wft I RRT RtRR: R^R R0R RtRtRR ^RR Rf#R £RP RtRR I %r i£| Rf^R Rt RR^tRR RRR RtRRt ^ttfri Rf RR° 
WPRo C5tft3 Rf I RR?, fR^PT (R, #R i£| Rf#R (RRRRftRt CRtlRt ^Hr Rt^P Rt RRRR Rs R1 I % 
Rpf%R^R RPR RtRWT^ RR^R f^fR £RP RRRR I 

RP Rtp RSfRt RPR CR, 'SRR RtfR RR ^R ^fR 4R^ RPR RtRC*lR ^RCR ^RS, RRfR fRRsUR'sl p^s 
RPRR Rt- ^sRRt fRRPRR ^ RpRRRR W ^RRfpsJ Rp^ RiJT RSfRt ^R I fRRRlt R^< % | RRR RfRR ^Hr 
W RR I RSpSfl; 'SRRSj 'S "©#5 S'ORC-sp RRtRRPR fR’PPt RPR RR RRiR 'S £f^f% RtfTRR ^RR RM <PRd®1 pRPRR RRR 
f^PRRRt fR^PT 'S RIRJ R*RT RR I RtR ^RRp5]R R^fas RpR RRR RrI'StRIR RCR RtfR R5RCR, ^fR CRTRlR RP^R Rf WtfR RT 
RCR RtfR RRPR, RtR*f (RRRlR Rf WffR Rf RP=T RtfR RSRi^T Rt RtR RlRC*iR ^RR RfR^PRR RtRfR'SM RTfRJlR RPR RftRRR 
R^RCR pRtR 'Q RffpRR RpPfR RR^RJ RftRP R^Rt P, Rt p#R RPflRR I 
^RlR Rpf Rl%Ff RflRt^fK RtR ‘'8#RtR’ Sp^RpRl^R: 
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yf-J (jSjill JaStiaJI jAj tAjic. JjfjSLLulj Ajjj A RtR aJ <jjfL y\ yf. ya iyyu>\ (jjjxll ^^Ic. ill! (jlj jij 
jjl£ (jjl (jljkJI (jlk (JSs jl^aSlj (jjjlaJI Jl t-stiR-a JjLja jjj t ^jj3jlaJa3l£ ayySij ^JUitl jlRj] ^^Ic. jj9 Lot Ajtj t-stiR-a (jl£ 

Ijic. lilli (jc. 0 ^ Allt 

“wirrt %rr 's ffsttR r# cr, wr wtRc*tR ^rr ^rfR&fR afcR rcrr, wircrr stfR RtR crrcrtrr atcRtwR 
RtfRCRCR wIrcrr f&RCR %Rt-^RCR*tR RjfoiRiR 5 1 fop ’RtR*! 'Q 'RRj rrIr^r r^r*^ 1 fop rP wIrcrr '^RtcR’ft 
$,W>«1 RpCR fo^ <MOa 'S Rpbl='Mf <HPs RtRCRR Rt, RR° foP Rf*l<c[C<M RR RRSpflCR’ft 'SpRR I WlR Rp RtR 
WfRC*tR f&RCR ^RCR*tR RRlR afCRt'SrpRRt RtCR 5 RCR WtR*t ^Hr < 3CR foP CRRRtR pCRR? RRl^ WtlTP ^ RRR fRRR 
CRCR 5 Rfe 'S 0 RRR 5 0 JCRR 5 ’©CRR |” w 

^RlR WlRCRR 4 RR^RJ ^C^R R*CR CRllt Wlf Rtf ^fRT#t RCRR: ‘fo fRRCR ^RtR RlfRR 5 (RP) ^ «M R5Rt 
RCRC^R I RtCR 5 Wl^pR RftRC*tR ^RCR tPfo'SRt Rt 'Rp&tR fRRCR af*f RRt foP RCRR: 

1^1) au U.jj aIL ^!>J!j tliSilj fjlLa Pjrf 

“^Rfo'SRt Rt ^PtR RfRWfR, 4R RRffo Rt ^RiR ufWfo c£) pRCR £f*f RRt pRRsftR 4R?^ 4 fRRR PtlR RRt 

wl r w 

tRtR RtfRR RltRt^ft ^tRt^t RCRR: 

(jjjaJI ( ^1& ^LtJ aJj 3 Lalj I l^ia (_foa9 ^^3 tAjljS <_jl_ja (jLajlui (jj (JjlLa ^1 AalLuij ^ 4$6 j A qii*s ^jl (jc. 

Vj t Jla La^ Ajl ^j} aJjS Ijjj i.jtjS i_La^aj La tdli ^ gTn Lajli tlia 

(jSc. «.ljlauVI f^S tjljS f.!jluitj ojl^lluil AjJoj Vj t^jluil ^3 Ajl jacjjj t Laic. (jjjaJI ^^Ic. Ajljluil ^ 


.(j5j*JI 

“?RlR ^f%?Fr CRtR rWs, t%fR (RtR WTtfRR CRI^ ff^tf RRlfRR) '^Rtf^R ^RR ^Rl^RtR (ifi-o H)-i£|R 
R05R ^StR CRRt RtR RC5R ^R# tf^RR: “R^lR WlRR RtRR^R: %fR RtRPRR ^RR IjRR'SRf (^rfRfR Rt 'SfR^tR) 

aJ^R RC.RC.feR I RR3t %fR Rt RCRC^R I RftRtPtR RCRR ftxsfR 4 fRRCR Rt R=fRt RCRC.^R CRRlPtt WlRRt CRCPt Rl^ I WtRR 
RCRC^R: ‘WogRR t%fR WlRtRtR ^RR ^fR^R af^R RRCRR f WfRfR tf%R Wt^R CR, 1%^ Rt RCRCfeR 1RR?0 Rf-^ I WlRRt 
RtR ^rfRfR fRRPt CRM ^tCRR RtfR R# Rt I RtRRt RCR R§ t%fR ^rfRfR af^R RCRC^R iRR° RlR «rf#tR ^R ^rfRfCRR 
^[RRRTfRfRRR I WfRCRR^RR 'SifRfcRRfRRCR WlRtCRRR^RJ l”^° 

^TlRRf RCRf^, R^tR Wlft^R WfRCRR ^CRR RtRt W^RtR RRfR ^fRJ Wt^f-^[RtfRf RR RtR ^tR% fRRRR WlRlR'SMCR 
RRtR fRCRCR CRR RCR RtfR RRCRR CR, WNtR RR Rt RtRfCRR RR I WfRtf CRRR CRCSR RRR fftlRtR ‘RIRR RtRtR (RRR 

^jfRfR R# ffORtR CRRfR R5tR Rtft^ RtRCRR RR5 fRRt^tRtR I ^RfCR RtRt WlfKCR R^R^R RM RRtR RRfR RtffR 
RtCR WNft 'S RtRtCRR RtCR ^RRt RRCRR I ^RRI RtRt %R ^Hr Rt?*t RtfRCR CRCRR I fR5f®tRR ^Hr ^[CR R^fR Rtft^ 
RtR 'RRtfR R^SlR fftIRtR %RR I %fR RtR R^stR Rl?CR 'S fRCR ff^SrRR R^CRR I RtR R^t ff^RCRR RRR fRRt®tRtR 
RRtR RRRt RtfR RRf CR, R5JR Wtft^ RtRRCR RtR R^stR RfRMCR RCRC^R!! RTRRt tR5t RtRR ^Hr RCR %fR ^R 
o(RMCRRRRafCR*fRCRC5R!!! ^'SCRtRRt R^lR WlWl^RRtCR ^sft-RR^s RtCRlRt^ RfC*ttR% RtRRt I 

Rtft^R >Fst CRRR ^HR RR RR, CRRfR RtR ffRRRtRffs ^Hr RR RR | RRR RtR% RfRtR ^C«tR RtR R^St 'S 
ffRRR I RMt R^fR Wtft^R WtRCRR ^RCR ^f#fR ^RSl RtRtR tRR5j ^RRt RRJ ^RS^ RfRR ^RR^ ff^tR RCRR I ^RCRR 
RCRJ ^RRftRJ WRt R^Rf R|R% fRtRWlR RRR I RjfR Wl^flCRR ^ fet% ^R RR^r tRtRRR RRRf5 RTNJt RCRCfeR I ^ 
afRCR tRtR RtfRR RCRR: 

A a\c- V cJ^ A^slc-j ^.UajoJI ^3 Jjj! 

“RfMR WtRRtCR ^CRR) RR?,RtR WfRRRR^tCR I CRtCRt ^tR^ R^tR Wtft^R ^tCRR R)%R RR l”^ 8 
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txm wRMRRt (mtm) mR® ww-Rwmm mwmtm 

^mim «im wr Mt%wt (MW's oRMfa mwmj wcmcmm tfaM MRMRt fa ff m simw MfaM %ff fa®wM 

£}fMW faffaft MRtM 'S ^MlRrM ^MM faRW MtMM ^JM 5 ^MM faRfaM (8WS R) MWM: 

(J£ 4_a1Cj £jlfa*-II cs^ 4jV 1 ^ yifl uL 51 ' C5^ Afl.lC. 


jIa: 


^jj^ll ^jjxjtillj 4jl*\ x^nll g.1 a\c. 

4JjAJ ^r,"l^J A^.1 ciil^ ^3 ^all^ Loj 

“MlMlfwlRIt WlftMfaf, MtCMM (MW ^MilCMM MTNJt MfMM WMt W5, WlMt M WtMtWM MTNltM MWCMM, RR falMWM 
^MCM^MsiWtM^lMMMM IMffaMfMCMCM4MMWMlMMWifWStMWife'S WtCfatMMWMRCMlRfaWCMMR l” w 

tfaMMCMM MWMJ (MW CM, RmR'SMI’ faRRw WlMt MtMWt fatMft faC<R MfMM WCMCfat I W fatfaMM (TfaSM M 
faRRt fa< wpfag, MfaCMtMW, ^WHtlMM, MfaW Mt fafaw MW fafM MMMM R I MM° WfMt MWCteM (M, M faRfa fa«f ‘Wfw 
Rfaf, MM MCMJ WtCMt W^S\, MfaWfa Mt W<Rt fat I fa«k fatM% WtMtM W1J MWM (MFCS RmR'SMI WlMf MMW Mt 
<pftwt MM MfaCM'S (fat fasR W! MCM, fasflM I MfaCM W# MiMW Mt fafaw MW fafM MfatM MfCMtM CMt I w 
tMR'3MlM 'WM Mt MIlfaT WfW (fsfalfMM) I M fafaw 'faM fatfaMM ^MM CMCW RCM ^fas RfMMCW Rsffa WMit 

vtfMCMM fafw^ I 

MfafaM M^C?wR fMMM fatfaCMMW WtMtM: (i) MMlM fatfaM WMfR faM^, WtCMt Rp ^faCfaft MM ^M° MMt WfM 
^MtCfaft, (M) MMtM fatfaM WtCMt ^[f§M MtW ^M% MM, (w) MMtM WtfR ^ MMlW WMM ^(WT ^M° 

^ ^iRtlM Sf^t ^WT ^ (8) «Tt?fR ^5R MWR | 

MRI%H RmM'QM M3M ^R;<f RmJIM 4C<JC^ ^ ^ Rw WtWt ^Mfw M^WT R I MSR®f 

W5MR;M#t M'SMt, ^= 1 % ^Mf, Rw6m# ^eut ^M?, ^rlMWM ^[Rffe ^enr wtwfl^: MM% ife ’Ttw 

Mt MM I 'sfR MtMRM Mt WtfeRMM ^T Rw f%W Wf fe# fa MM I WITfM ^M 5 ^M MMM MtMM 

^'SWlM MttM ^MiM MWfa MM ^M I Wfffa MR ^M ^faW MtMWM ^cfa ^fRRfWM MMfaM R? WfMWM 

^(RRtM MM'f Mf M^MW ^ M^MT MtMMfM MMlM MMMfa #? ^5f< MR M^Wf ^M W MMW ^Rm RR M^Wf MMM 

M^MMP^WlMWMM^fif^fa^ft? i£|MiM Rf^Rt MRMW feM M^W I 

mtM M^Sr MMtMtM 'sftM MM'SM RMM MMM^tW R?flM M*Mt I M^fM MWWM RR W^lCM#t S ^^=1^lM ^MS, 
RRt MWC^M RR WIMWM ^C«1M ^R&tM M^WMM I ^ CMW WlMMt ^R CM, WlCMlMM ^MtCMfwf Ml MCMMM 

<KMCteM ^M° RfM ^ RfaMM WtCMMfat WtCMt ^Rm MtCM ^1% MMIWWM <KMCfeH, RotW M^CMWM Mt ^M ^?MM 
# RR WlMtWM MWM R I m9\ RCM Sf*f M^Mt Mt R^SCMM MMitM M^Mt %MM MCMT MM-%fMM Mf RiRM I MfaM MRlftMM 
MfaCMt ^MiM MfJ Mt MftM M^CMM R I 

tMlM MR Mt%Pt RWM MMMWM CM, MtM% MfRt M^fM MHfaM MMH MMM I MtMM SRRMM^tCM 

Mtifaw www ^«iM?Rt mm 1 4Mtwt mRRt ^ ^fac^M RmmR Rtw MWT MCMW I RR MWM: 

jt tlalJI ^al ijiijxl\ isj^\ Yj (jiji-il ( _ s Jc. Ajj 3^ u-o 'R} -ias (_>a fy\ jl «.UilJI *—ajc-l V cJta t>« 

Ra^Vij RjRjll lJlL=j fa. J1LI <fa V fa, fa3 JUS Sill) faiUI fafail Ji falfa :faai 5iil jV fafal 

^Jil J 3^as ?oSa Lgfajal tAia) fac. Jc- *. "^ ~ • JUs «.ISfa. aJsL ^ ^Jil Jl fal bfa) J l " »UII (faj t- 0 RRj 


.Alofa fall fail fall! . ? UUI Jl ijfau Sill fal fall .fa :faill ?fal Aifal 
“mR wR mw cm, Rmw mmm mwiw mt ^R%w wt miR wlR Mf w w mmRm mcm micm imR wRmw cm, RR 

MtMWM RMCM, R¥ MtMM WTMtM- MlMMlCM Mt MRCM- wt MIR WlR Mf ww CM'S ORMM I MfaM MtftM MWWM: RMIMM 
MtftM MtMWM RMCM MMt^M’ I MMtM MtptMW WWW MM ^CM, R(^ MM I Rc$ MWt M^MMItW Mt fajRMJtWM WtCMt 
RC*IM^ MM I MtM ^ MC<1^ MtRCM mRR MCMCM 4M : ^ MjfR MR^ftM IS-MM Rw5 ^M# Wtft Mt%W R(M MtMMM WCM 
MW CM, WfW ^M# MtM ^ MWW MCM I ^ Mt%W MWW R WfM MlRg MtMM MCM? WMM Mfa^tM (M) Mt%W 
MWM, ^R R RMtMMtM? CM MW: MJt I RR MWM: MtftM WIMIM? CM MtMMtCMM Rw t*ttMT MMM I WMM RR MWM: ^W 
^ WCM fa's, M Mtft RfaMfaM |"^ 
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wr#ft rxmitr ^rr ^rt%r ^KT#t rurr: “^spr tR^RtR wt<r tRRt^r ^rtRRift (svi f^) %t 

^ wt<r RMf rw rrw rcrcp, wt<t rsrr, wt<t ^[%FK4 (rir) £r*tRRRiR: crrj%rsr, 

^rtRtR^Rjf^Rtfet i rpr wfit^ rcrcp: 
‘rrirr w®r wtRc*tR ^rcr RRt%t ,;j5 \ ^ttr %t « rs ^rmtcRR ^rcr i wttR (wtf "5#) <mtR; RfP cr rcr, f%fR 

WtRI?^ ^RtR, f%I CRRSR: WtR*tf4 (Wt<t3t%Pt) RCRR: ^t^T'S 

CR R^lfoR I RPR CR R^lR 'RIrRIgr RT ^R ^3RtR fRRRlt wftRRR 4GRG^, 'RtR CR Rife R^tR ^RRij wftRRR W CR <p|[<P'Sl I 

mOoo 

• • • I 

tRfc'SRT 'S o#IJ fRCW fRRCR ?RTR Wt^RR ^RR ^Kf^ra 'S Wf#Tt ^Tt^tTt RCR Wf<[ RtRR «tt^H 

Wf^RR ^RR ^i^MR (oii 1%) RCRR: 


Jjj <4i ^l*Jl c-ljdjaiVl ^ t*,.d (Jjiaj U^J ••• ^J^ JaL<Q d^J u' Jjfj o^j 

^)jLui] L_alL^-d 4_i3 ^ \x a\ ^jI^)x]I Jjjl ^ jsi ‘^ IajIj £^jai l£ LS - ^ l 3L^ ^ J ^ > ) c ’ cj'^ j (ji (Ji3 lat_i3j 

f ** ** ** 

4jujL<iaj ^jojojI (Jlib (jl Vj ^-C- Aulc- ^1 ^jU ^jjjj*JI ( - 5^ c ' ajj! l^_x3jlj c-Li^iVl (JjJaal 3^>*-^j 


(jl£j ,^ji^)x]l (3^- «^*-J Vj ^ (_}^3 -ij-l^JI Vj ^)jju ^ ^ b ^ ^JLatJ JiSilj j^ij£ |_jlc- cill^ 3^" 


^Isu auI 3 ^ (jc. (_ 5 -^-d 3 J 3 -^^^ *^ c ' O^” jjy'^^J A 1 AjIIj (j^-« JS ^9 (j] cJj^ (j- 0 cs^” 


.4at, ajaJlLuj|j IaA ^3 Aulc. ^JoC-j 4 _a1c. ^j-o |j)^J V? U^ -0 Ai^-a]I <jj^)C. (> _ 5 Ac, jJjuia 


^5IR Wfj^Ff <1=1^1, "sr^R WtfK Wt^*R ^5ff^5 I ... ^TTR ^5f<f i£|? I '5^R Wfft5, WR*f 3 jHR 

^35 C«fR^ R^5p ^5^ | f^f 7(^r t^p ^5^ ^ R^R t%p I 4RTR WR*fR5 ^RR WRt*R WW ^RR 

M*f§J <m% Rt WTJ (RTRt 1%p W (Rt I ^?Rt WR*f RRCWR R#tf5R RR f%p I R5R ^T0R fel 

R*f?Rt RR RRRR CT, f^R ^TRRR ^T<ft^ f^R ^TRRR I WRRR %RR ^rf#fRR ^T< WR*f R^R 

oR^R RRt RR I 'SRR WtfR RRRR WRRs iRR I WR*f ^1%R ’JR ^ WR*f ^1%R ^R R^r wffR >^R^ WR^R 
RRRR; RRRRi-R RfRR^R %Rs R5R1R, RRRT Rfa Rt %Tf %R5 '^RffR^ RR^5 ’tlR Rt I RRf RRR R,’SRR WtfR RRR 
fRRRrRtR ^TRR R^Rf fisfo wfRRR <3 £ff^RR 4RC^>R I 4RR R4R ^|Rt ^ Rt %TR I %fR Wtp RRRR ^RR Rt^t 
CRR, f^t tRtR RtfR4 CRR 4RC4R: R^tR WtftR R^f-RfRR ottRRlR ^CRR RRt#R 4RI ^STR ^tR-^RR RRR fRRTRtR I 
RRRt ^TRt ^51R MtRR oR'G^tR RttR RR I Wlftp RR3 fRRt®fRtR R5R# ^RtR WtRRR ^RJ RRf RRJ 4RC4H l' D ° i 
^RtR 4^tft (RK) RRfR: 



. Clllc. JjjJllI Jjlla£ ClUl dlt^aJI ^ iCllljJlVIj »l ■ >ir-Vlj cAV ] J itjlxtlj JjAiJI (jc. 

Uaj ^jjjj*JI 3 ^ (3*^^ 3^J 4 (3^ 


“Wfft^; ^tt-RfRfR, 'S ^RtRtR-^RRRtiP R^ ^RR I RfR#R %tfRc RgR RJtR 'RfR R^ fR4 

RRMBR RRt^s RtR Rt I Wfft^R WtR*t 'S fR^t ('RtRR) W I WtR*t 'S ^tR %5 Rt t%g fRRIRtR RR t%g CRC4 1%tR 
^ltCR#t 11%tR R4R tR|R5 RfRRgRR# iRR° R4R ftp ^;rr |”°°^ 

%1R ^5tR ^g fR4, ^tR 'S %TtR ^CRR I W ^Hr %tt RRtR C*tR 4tR ^RR ^5lR R^tR WtR*t I WtR*t R4R 
^1tCR5 RfRCR'gR 4CR fRR]RtR | ^ ^sfR'S ^RR I RSfC®^ %1R R4R ftp ^RR ^RIRRR t%p4 RtRRRgRR# I 
'SRtfRgft^ '5^tR RCRR: 


... V] ^IjOjoiVIj lAA **u£> ^\at \ V c_]j 3 )-s. til ^_iacAJ V cA-uiij <. iL-aj Ld£ ( 3 L^ 

“%fR WtR^*tR ^RR, CRsttR %fR tRCSfR fRW RWC^R I 4R ^r< CRRJRt fR4 Rt ^TCR %RtR^t ^Rt RR I RRS. >i] 
^RRIp ^ odR^ttRR 2ff% l^fR P5t CR 5 ^ WftRRt... l” 


I OoO 


tr. Cj,. ^STR^sRcf 


R^tR WlftgR 'RRJ 4R# f^*tRR ‘^ft’ Rt ^JR$RR I >5 ^fR ^R# P%R Rt^Rt^ M Rt?TR: 
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titi 4154^41 (4i) ^n=T-%^=r 41441 


h 


L>° 




i nV'iuii 


f ** 


,U ^ ^ l LP ^ ^ ^ ^ Jl ^ JS lij jji 

jii.ll ^jiiily ,ji Aikitl 

“s|f% 1K4 i4t 441 c*R fftitsR 4#ti 4*4 44 t ^%lfw ^RRjm?t £Tf%4i4 PiIRxsl 

4PT4C1 4<4<4 4H1 I %fl 441: 41414 4f4tl (4^ 4f^ 1%? 4tfl 4tl 4f?4 4^ I 4141 4tl^ 431(1 C4§ 4t^ 
f4?4tfl4tC4Stltl431 I 41414t1^44431(1 (4$ Wf^t%? 4ltl 4fI4 44 411 |”' S ° 8 

4 144143 Wt^-’5’4t1¥N c t 4%4tl 441 I 4tlt 441, ^tl ifllvsl 4lfl5! 4^pr%R^jl 4Cl 4?lfl4 I f%fl 
4tl*t C44 41411 444 4tl*t 1% ^J ltC4? 4tlt 441: 41411 4< (R43j 4 f44l 444 I %f 4UJ 44t: 4143; 'S 
4tl 1PJ4 Oot 4C14 £l4Sj 'S 444 44 413(1 4C!te>l I 4lttl ItpPJ^ (M) £ll% 4 444 It 44 41411 
<4(41 (41? 4t4t3 tl 4fl IRU ^StR fl444 4f^l 'S stUR 41(4 111? If 43 s ? 41 Cs 1R? 

41351 ppn^i turn 4irtij w 4lti4'3 ^^iit^witi cur cn i TO 444 4fi> 13 R 415131 

41# fTOll I 4Nlt 414 4C< f4$(4 4fl Cl, 43R 4l5t3 4^4%, (TO 4tl£*tl 4fl&R Sf3l 4CH 44 fTO 
lH 44 C14fCl 44Hl 4C11 I TO va(<]\-3<qcf CllClT^tTO C4KRt ^ftl 44a4;ll 14 H I TO ^RWC^ 111 

'Q 2fff% f% '5t 4tnt wtfi it >54$, wtm csTO TO it i tin 4t^ 3f%4t (it) ci 1311 415131 41411 fTOi 4ft 
41t31 I fTO“ S'SCl <50=1*1: 

L_Li£> ^Lj (Jjjj 

“13R 4t5t3 41411 4C11, C4PK11It ^11 <) r ^C.<lC.<5 | ,,00<f 

j?>. to to tro 'Q TOt^p ' 3 rtf*r% 

WPHf ^ flP'tll l^tC4 tltl ^f%Pt (IK) 'S £pWo tltl Itfll (111) 'S tstpf Wfw (It^)-^! 
w WPPtm 11^0 111 tlPPR ‘IHPp Itfttfl’ IT tUtCTl £ppt It! £f^?p 14^ Wt#ft Wgm 4<JC4H | 

4flt 14C=l3, fl^rfl 'S ^f%?T #[4 fe'N'tSMW oK<f f^r 4<tt4 ^4?, UPlJt 'S ^Rt WT 41C4 t4R»f 
tiosi 14 2pm tiPf <pnft %tt it t4C4i ^sr ajt^rar TOfti w i t%fi n=R: 

“(£ftl^ TOft 'S 4#l4 W4tt twfl) 4tfl 4tf%tt (5s»o H) 4R1: ‘WPlRtRl 2 ft% tlt^'Slt 4MC&H 

4«t: WPRtRl C«R4^1 |’ («RJ 4tf^ft -spFtRfe 'S 4#k tlPt) '5®ft% (io8 t^) 4=R: ‘4t4? t tl 

tlfe'SUt’ 4tateH ^r< TO?*tl ^i 5 ! C1C4S1 l”° 0& 

^alt jo jlALjWi]l 4 _ajI j£j ^aJj <C.Jj : JtSa tCjla^allj ^LajojVI ^l£ll jc- jj jl^-ujl jj lA^k ^ (Jlajj 

Aa^-QJ iuljJ t^AU^i jjIj 4 (_5^|3j^ b (jllLaJJ (jj t^ilLo (_|lA 4L_1 AIAa1I L_j1jj|j 4-aj1j 

tiilli ^ (j£j ^1 c^i (jj Aa^aj tliJjW' ‘esr^ Of cs^J jU^lj t Of -^[9 ‘cr^^b 

.^jlaj Iaj I^ja _j^Ja Ia ClJL>ljJaA ^_ja IjAjx.J ^jl (J^- 1 ^ ^0)|j ^jC- 

‘tprpr '55KR ^Rj4 Ipfltlt (^'0-'0ii t^)-C4 'SRtl Wtft^ Rfsf 'S fliTR't f^l4 4lflf4f It %1^T 

4t=TR fessPTf 41f ^ I t%fl 4R1: ^4lt 4 vsffi ^§tH 4C^ I \(>|Rv|Cii<l 4<fp RKtfHl, 

TOfRl, fitRr^ imtl'SMl turn, CW KRrj tn WRPT, ^Fm It'sft, Wf'Sltft, Wfi[ 4f%Ft, t^pp, ^nr 
tl^r 4PfH, Rlt^f, wf^sfl 4RH, ir^'Slltfl 4tRtRT, titbit tn titbit, Wf^lt^ tl^T '5444, 

U^RTl t4T tlR?4 ^t- 4f44tgt^ 4R?5- C4^ ^ f44R 44 «R 4 I 414 14C=1^ >5 f?f4R WtCltMt 444 
f4R^ 4441 44,44 4 444 fl4R 44 441 4fIRl 1^44 444 fltll 4441 I 4tfl 141 4tft^ 4tC^ 4tf}l 4^, 
%tl CH 414C144 2f4t*tJ 'S C4H fetl%41 twit C44 Wf 4H1 
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ztfm RtfR-RtfRff tRiR r^rr ^rr ^witRt (jo^-i&vf^RffRR: 

(JLa Vj i_ai£ V taj_n«q'i Alia^aS (jl^aSI A mil Aj all I i—Laaaj La (JS, 

‘RrtpR ^rfw fern fRRCR cr rr*r $c^t ^R ^1 r RTWrt crrcrt R^’ (wt) crI; ^ 
CR^CRt Iwf’ (tpfRt) (Rt r' sob ' 

tRTR Wf<[ Rt%FtR RRRtRtRR stfm 'stfR-^otfR§t R[#RR 'S ^st% RR^ ^RtR Wf'QRlft WPjR Rt^RtR tRR 
WlRR (ifl-Hfl) RCRR: 

AjU.^ (j-o 4_Laill 4 _j djJjj L&j (j-aj-jj ^ic< ajj! Jjkj lj£ 

“CR RRCR WtfRftRR RR R°vR3R iRRIRtR %RR CR RRCR « RWtR: RRtR WtlR #st WRL*R ^RCR 4RS. 
R^s (Rt%R) R3tR WtlRR Rt t%§ fRRRR R^s RRR WfRR fR’SftR R# f" 5015 
stfm ^TfR-^tfRft R[#*tR '8¥f%r ^RR RprfRR (JS>£ f|) RCRR: 
l ki£ Cite L^. Lo£ 1a jj-ol Ijllia <ij^aJI lg_i3 cLjjjL^V I (jc. J1 *_uj <jj C -> n'llj (jjjjoJIj l£lLoj I CIiILoj 

“^RtR Wt'SRlft (iSR % ?RtR RtfRR ^RR WfRtR % ^RtR RtRRtR Rt'sft 4R!t ^RtR Rt^R ^RR Rt’R 
(iRt f| )-CR WlfR RRtR 'RtfRR 1%*RR iRRRR Rt%R$LRt R*RCR firSRRT R# I 'aRR 'SRt RCRR: ^9Rt CRafCR 
CR^TCRt RfRLR Rt'G; CRtCRRiR ^RtR-5}f% Rlf%CRC<P |”' M ° 

RRtR WplRR fRC*RR fRRRR 5 RTNJt RRR ‘WtR-fRR>RR ^TRRR’ SR^R fffR '»1RJ RfM-fRR^R WfRRRs’ 

WlRR RCRR: 

A.llxlll (_Ja! (JjS _jAj tL. QJ^ blj jljka oLjajJ <_bJoC-J . C Q AaOjJ V 

°* o * 0 \^ 0 *- o'* ^ ^ 18 - \ > ' °*t " . - ' \'£ * *• • - * * \ ". „ O^-* >>-.-; ^ *1 ^•- fl y»„ ", O' ^ * °. ' „ -» ^ ** " 1 - " tl- 

Aljj aJj -lb aJ Jl^.1 AjoiSj l Qx-oj Lol, .AjIjj 6Uajj Abjj^C. A jjJaC» I(Jlflj jj l > u>ax j jAj .<C.LosJIj 

(jJli jAj CliLulj <iik c** iltfjl (jjS i ^Jlc. jjwij ^jj 3 Jli.1 IjiS <1 ^jSj ^alj 

aJl<S J^Slak jAj Ailik c** iIjjjI A-uaijj ^J£, ^lah jAj ^ 

^J-L-saJI ^-Lojaill jAj 

“R^R WllR ^Hr fRLRRLR f%? t RttRo ^R Rf I ^R (RR 'S Rllt ^5R ^ fRC*RR, (RRLRt ^RiR tR<% 

W I Wf^(R 'SRtR WlRfRTf^-^R Rvs I RRR WtfR (RRRffw ^R ^R?, R®t ^R I i£| R^Rt RRt RtR Rt CR, ^R 
OSRR Opf #R nffe liR?. #R Rift opf ^R R(R^R I WtfR tRUSf PtC'SrW CRRSR fRCRfW <P<RCteR WlRRt'S CR'otM^. 
fRLRlW R^fR I %lR ^RR 5 , %Ir RRRt 'SfRI CRR 1R, %Ir WRffifT'S RR, C<pS ^R ^R%?T RR I I^sR f§R§lR, 

RRRRRR, ^RR^RR, jRRRtft, r4r#, R0RR isRR RR»R ^RR, ^R ^Jvs ^R ^Hr RK^R W RR; vot 
RR; f%fR WIRL^R gtf I ^5R ^RWT ^R ^Hr ^RR^LRR 'sps RR; %fR RRR ^RR^RR gtf I RR RRR RR ^R RW<I 
RR RR, t%fR RRR RR5IRR gtf I (WffRRLRR^') “CRRM1%^ RR RW ^«1^lR RR, ^ 1%lR RRCfftRt R%t| |” w 
iRRRR fRfR fRRl^ fRRR fRf%R RCRC^R: 

0) R3R WI1RR 1%*R c t'®LRR fR^lR RRLR ^R I 

(^,) R3R RT0R tRC^R fRRCR CR RRR RRR, RR Rt f%?RR RRRR RCRC^R ^fRCRR RtfR^ CTSM RRtSRRLR 5RR, 
fR^tR 'S RRRR RRt | 

(vs) RR fRtP'RR RiRR RR^f RJR^R RtR RtfR RRt Rt RTtRjt RRt RtCR Rt I 

RRR RftfRR RTtRTR R^TR Rt«f R^fR WtlR R^RLR RtR% Rt ^StfR5tR fRLR R=Tt I 

WR RRR RTMt^R fRRLR t^ffR^R RRR R=Tf RttR Rt I ^WRT tRlR Rtt<r Rt%Ff (Rt^) RLRR: 

llluo Ajl^)j 4_i3 JjLi Vj tA_uiai Aj Ajl -> n a i_L-aj Lai A L ^> i (j^Sj tAjlj ^jju ^Lai ail (jjiaii (jl V 

.(jaalLtll i_jj j^Lti aill 

“RRtR RTffRR fRRLR tRL®R CStCRS iRg RRt RtLRt ^fRJ ^RR RR; RR° tRt^R ^fRJ CR f^TRRR RJR5R RCRC^R 
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^RlR (RtR) Rfip® ^RR-Rxpsri WtRRtR i 

%t fRRRT CR %»wt RTR^lR Ws RR I 4 fRRR fRRTR R^s, Rt fRR RRT Rt£R Rf I 

RRMfe, R^R^ifa^-R^Rit'iRR Irwiesr ^rrr r^ 0 

^RtR Wt<rRt%FtR 'aRj'oR efRR srfRRi vsT^-voTf^ft RR^; 'S R[#*tR ^RtR R[RRrR ^RR RtRR Rt^R# (ib-is 
f^)RCRR: 

AJbua ^3 3jj| aw! (JSjjoij ^jC« Cjl£ll IgJ £.1^ ^li3! djJ^L^VIj ^jl^llj ^jLojV I ^lc« ^3] K ^.l^jaail (Jjii j! 

it is^ * 7 ^ ^ C*13i <>* Ij^S L>^ 4^2 V 5 V 5 jnx j JJC. ^ J^j JC. c_jj31 

Ji3 <jV $4£.LoaJI Jjjli > (JjL (JIS <j-a3 IjJ^joj 4_Loi3Ij c_jIjSL3! ^3 Loj I^jsI (j^Jj IjJjoiSj ^3j I^L^aj ^3 ^jli <c.Lo^J! 

,^.^gjji V Ajlx^zu 4jL*aj 

CRtR Rf%R RR3 RRR CRt*fR R#tRR c f RRTR^ W5 CR, RRR fRC*tR®t R^KR <j>RWR 4R?. 

RtR^ptR M crcr Rite rrw rWr Rt%R^=TtiR fRsriR rrtr rr, cRttRiRtR RfR<RH, f^*mnF ^r?. ^rt 
^MW I RfR CR© RRRtTR (m &TtR CRtTRt f%p RltRTt RRR W CR RtR^ptR |§-4R ’W 'S RRifR ’#Wt 5 R J tft 4R?. 
$*RtOs« sjRRfftRR t^rRtR (^RROajR) fRRtlwlR fR3 l RRRR RlRt ^MtR f^RltRa RRRR fa 4RI RTTCrt'S RRRR 
fa I RR° RtRt ^RWR 'Q Rftlos Rt Rrj*|R RlR fafate RtR'3Rt RcilC^«i ^R° ^IRR C^C<P^*i I R1 c®tR CR Rjf% 

Wf^R-^R 'spo aRcf RRW (R RtRfft-^tRftRli'R ^<t»RC'oR RR RfRWfR RRR; RTRR CR R^R (?#RRR 'S 

'RRRjRR'oR fRF'RtR IrHrs RRR l”^ 8 

tRlR RRNRR ^IR tRtR *H. RttRR tRR RtflR (RR8fR)RIRR: 

lj! (j5L]j t l^_i3 ciLij V 3j^ic. t ) ^c- ^ ) filfriflitj c** n.wll L-jl^x^l 1 ^ \<Q , *v o^A 

!jla.! LIxaxjj Vj IjlA ^)J^j V llilil ?cilauJa L_SLiSj ?<-Q-i3 ^jJaj L Qj^ !(Jjj3 

“4R>M RtfR RfftR I RRff^RRR 'S RsfRRR RR^RR *R^M ^RR 'S r 4R RRRISR I WlRRR Rfls iR^M RW 'S 
Rf^, 4'StRtR RC*1J (RRRt RRR (R^ I t%I RtR RRt ^R: t%fR t%«fR Wt^RtCR RR ^RR RRIRR? t%tR tWfR ^IRIRR? 
^RCR WlRRt RRR: WlRRf ^IRR RTRR R# Rt I ^RR# RR^F WlRRt ^MlR RJtRjT RRR ^ f’^ 

tRlR RltRR ^RR R^RTR RltRt’jft ^Rl#t RIRR: 

(J!i.a ^3 JIS ^S\ AJjl ^- a ^J (jC- (_£jlJ)J • fciljjj djUt^ill ^^9 (j-« La AjIjj ^3 (Jj-a3 

< ^ % ♦ 0 * ^ • 

lAjjoi^j Vj tl^j il^33j-ajj CP^J “^^3^ l^Jjj ^3 CllJ^L^Vi 

“WtfRR fRC^RR fRRCR ^R5l ‘R'SM fRR W&4 Rf RRR fRRIR RKff-RlfRftRR CRR 5 R%^ RRR Rf% R^RJ fRRRR 
I... R^RTfR ?<Rfr ^(RR (RR) (RR 5 Rf%, %lR ^ R^R tRC*R®f fRRW ^t%R®M R^'RR RRR: i£| R^R ^T%R 
fR^S RtftRR R4R RRRC^R I WlRRt'S ^^RTf R^Tf R# 4R?, ^'SRTfW Rvgj ^Rf R# 'G f^TR R# I WtRRt ^'SRTR 
RTfRlf R# RT l”^ 

tRlR lt nfR 5 ftR Rtff tRR RRl^RR RRR: 

^Ic-j ^jl ^alAjVl ( _ s Jc.j (jl (Jjia-SI (> _ ? R Jlia cjla-^a 1 '' ^ qL ^ O^" cjlo! 

4-1 t Lq V) u' JjiaJl JaJAJ ^jl ^)Jal^JI ^j^JU ^jl ^)jLojJa3l o' (j* jii3l J U->^' 

(jLoi3 ^gic. jl <jti£ 

“^#r 3t |#fk^ -S^R WIfRR fRRRRffR R°RR^ Sf*f R# I %fR RRR: 'SRR W0RR ^RRf Rt RsjRf RfRR RR% 
^tRR 'SRJ RfRR, ^fCR %TtfW RRt RR% R^fRlR ^SRJ RtRtR, fRRRJ tR*5Rvst CR'SRt RR%I RtRRtR 'SRT RtRR, ^ 1%R 
IWt R5Rt RRR £fff%R ^SRJ RtRtR, ^R RflTR Rt'SR RtRR WtRR ^SRJ RtRtR ^RS, RR ^Rf CRRtR Cb§t RRt RR% ^RiR ^SRJ 
RtRtR I RRR WfftR n^IR RT ^tR RtRR WRf%s ^tR tRUSfR fRRRT Rt RCR PtC'SfCR fR? t tfW RCRCteH ^t 

fRRTR R5Rt W '3ff^o'fR'3= iRft RRt ^RR RR l”’ 


iOiH 
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^ wr^Tt ^r: 

1^_j £.d. dllflj^j ^.LojujI a 1) I (Jlsfi — Aj Loj ^Jlxi djlsj^a ^jC- (JIxjj C3j — (Jjkj ^adjuall dll CiC- IjI 

L_allk ,jli tlgj JjSlI S§j| AJjl (Jjjujj (jc* tlg-J (J^ ul^l u^ ^ ~>dl AjIc. CIloIS led £-ujj V tAj-ol ^ 4_nj lg_j 

;j£allj AjjjIL tJisJU dj.lj V dli ^Ic. 6(J^JU jg^yuzk lA di^JU lS^ Lafe 6^l£ j^-9 t4_ilc- ClJjJU .lau d33 

<Eld (J^) *cJ^ ^jC. old Ld tAjjjuuIl lgic. tClAa^dl aCA Clmjj ;lgJ Ad] ^)dJI c-lgdl -IxJ V] lid lg_J (J^-dL j £&.j 

•(j^C' tr“ 

“Wf<j; Wtf^lR *tlt^#C^ RRlR WfftRR IrEW Sf*f RSRt ^CRt I ^sRR %fR RRCRR: Wfft^R RtRRSR; OR? 

fRi^RR^RCRc^ 1 fRRtcR cr#tr^ crt rcrc^or?( il)^i«wwifttRtfeH 1 RtR r^ ^ 3r#s 
^ otR ^trj ^r wDrrr rrhr ^crtr cr^ 1 r#h fRwpR wr# 14 4R? RtfiPK M ^Rfte wi ^crc^ cr, 

1%fR i£)vs1% RtsiC^I | RfR CR# ’OtR RRC^ fRRR8T=Tf StRlf®# ^SRlR RCR'S f^Rtf*#! R>CR W CR rj% r^fr 1 w r# cr# 
vsf ^5tR fRR# £fs#f^s ^3RfR , JCR fRCRtfROt RRR ^sCR CR RJ% W^^tR RRRtR '8'SrR-ofRJt^R CRtRj (excusable, 
forgivable) I RRRR >5 fRRRR 5 ^tR RtR% <jf%-tRCRRS T(%, RCRRRf 'S f&St^fRRtR RtRJCR WStR RSRt RtR Rt I RRUS# RRtRt 
tR^g i£| fRRRRi ^5[tR-^kRR ^RSRtR C^llKRtR WfCR 4 fRRRR 5 oi^otR RRRIiR WTSfRt R^W RRf^PR RM RRl R# Rt I 
WtRRt ^ RR^R fRC*lRR m\ c \ 'S fRttR ^R ^R?, ^9[ CRCR^ ^RRt Rtf%R 'S ^[%RRR R# I RRRR R^tR tRC®^ tRUSTR 

^aUlR fRRI# Rtf^T RRR RWC^R oib ': “CRRCRt #(R RtCR ^#R RR; f^fR RRCffM RRgtf” 1°^ 

?R1R lt ltfR#R ’RRJ Wf^Rt'SR RCRR, ^RtR lt ltfR 5 ft RCRR: 

cillLoj ^^1! ^jl-iiuj l JLg . \c- Cliiklj t"nwll JaI Igj'c. Cl u]jj t l^j\c. lilj Cli^jj AjUI ^ 

0b‘ ^Uo L <l f\ Ailk t_JjaJ tAjUuo) ^^Ic. . . aIiI Ob 4Jj)l (J^iJ ICa^-A Ob auI V) a!| V ^jl 

,^,Ul l^jcll c-lCLill (Jpj ^ 

“^fRRItR Rt'Sft, RlfRR 5 'S WRJtRJ CR RR^R ^(K'RC4 WtRRt CRC^ ^RS, %RR CRCR f*W RRRf^, WlRKRR CR 
RRRtft i£|R^ WltR CR ^fs Wf#ftR ^RR RC?lf^ ^1 ^CRf ^RiR RtRR CR^SRt CR,^lRR^5t (RRCRt Rt^R CR^, 0R?,'5^KlR 
(M) Wfft^R RRyr, i5R° RR)R Wlgt3 ^tR WtRC»tR ^RCR #R WlRRtCRR ^CRR, 1%tR CR»tCR ^ERt RRRR CR»tCR RtRtR 
fRRi|?R^ ^R i£|R^ %fR CR^tCR RRRR CR^tlR £fRR WlRRKR ^sRR RRRR l”^° 

RRH Wlgt^R f^lRR fRW tRlR ^TtWr ^RR ^IRURR ^#1% 'S WT#R RTfRlt RRR #R RfR Wf<l RtR^R RMH 

O^J* • • • j|j)x^oll£ V lIt^J ^ (j^ #, c)^^ (j^ Aa^.1 .. t__l AAaj 

tijauSj tlujjl ^^3 <1 <L-a UaAj (jl-io ^ (j] bJj^ U^J L}AJ V 5 *^)jj-a V 5 aCjc- Ax*i^. i> _ 5 C*-a 

Lqj3 ( 3 ^o V dij X? ^Jj.W< q 11 jj u ‘ ] y (I )- 0 jj^y Xs ^ xa 1 T^ ^5 ^jCldj^aJ 

C-a ^.1 0 _lA^j ... <ld! ^Iujj A_ilc. a 1 )I Alii (jC- d 1 ~s.x^a jl <j ( 3 ^ ^ *^3 ^Ijfl 3 -^ a ! L>^ ^jJaijflJ 

aI )1 (Jjj ^1 <joiij ClllaA-a ^_j>a Al ^^jJa^lIj L—LCaiJIj ... ^jJajj L. U>iC. <1 ^jlj ^jCajJj L. iCaju (Jr^j 3 ^ L 5 ^l LS J “^J 

(j -0 05^“ j^'j »^.. u -^Jj l-a-a UJ^ A-aIc. ^3 3 ^ ^ dCajj (Jj^ UJ^ AajC> 3 ^ ^ LS^ 

Sjjx^j L_1djlj CIajujj (JSjla iCA |^*_Caj AjlIII 3^|j AjlIIIj AjtJjjoillj c-LajoiVI (j] 3^J 3j^-J 

3Iaj9 dli AjujjoiII ^ ^lj A_iAjoidl ^-gjujj ^jl 3^ ^ L'f* c. julljj 

“Wf^RR ^RR ^IRKRR RlRRlR Ot CR, R^fR Wtfl^R ^R# , '8Rt^’ Rt ^RR^R WtC^ I v5lR ^RR^R £f%5^R Rt 
RR i£|R?, RgR R^s'S RR I RR?, ^R^R \5lR OR# RRlR fRCRRR I ... RffR RC^s ^RR^R ^T<f (R^, Rt RR I 

RfR CR# ^st RCR ^StRCR CR iRR'Rtft I t%fR RRitOR: RRtR WtRt^R ^ fRRJRlR I O 1 ^ #tR R^flR fRC*lRR I R«^R 'RR- 
£fSJR RR, CRC5R «T?*f RR, CR^.RR, CR^, Wf%T RR, %It, R?JRNR, Wf%r RR I 0 fRRCR feKR-^ 

WPt I R 5 ^, RtR ^SJtfR CRRCRt t%|R RsfRfR ^pR^ CR^ I <^RRtR 'S R|%R R^<^ RRt RCRC^ ^StR 0 #Ir^ 
Rt^CRR RJRRtR CRCR^ R?JRfWR R^Rt RtCR Rt I .... Wf^RR (RK) RRC^sR, WlRR CO^Rtfw ^R OR? R¥§ RR I #lR CO^tR 
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txm wt^Ri^ftRt (rtr) Rfi^® ^rm-Irr^r wirrir 

4R° R^ft wtc^ i ... ifa crRr 's ^Fgfi rrr R^3tR I^rrRsIrr rcrt tilt fRcRRR i %fR ^RtlwH cRcr Rfa 

^RtfR-^rRS WfCR RlCRRCR ^fRtRT RCR WtCRR ®tCRR Sff% C^tRlfw RCRCfeR 4R?. R5tR oRtfR ^TR3 WfCR RlCRRCR ^R® 
RCR WfCRR ®tCRR 2ff% %fR R¥t RCRCfeR | R3)R Wtgt^CR RlRt CRRfRf*tt RCR RtfR RCRR f%fR ®tCRR RRt ®rftRtR 'S 

2 f%RR rrrr i rrrr rtr c®t rDthr 4R°s ®tRtR rtrr)r crcr s^r rrc® ^cr i rjr^cr cr^; rrc® Rfa, %rt, 

(RR, Sf^, R%T®t, 'STvR, Wff% 'S R^CRt^rR tWffRR RRt^tR <[RttCRt ^R I R3H WtltR 4R R<fR£R "©CRR I RfRtC®^ 
R3tR WlltW >5 iRtRRCR fRC*tfR® RRt RR fR I RRC^ RRtR WtltRR CR^ WtflR Rt f®fR CR#f*ft 4RiR RRt 
Rtf%R 

tRlR «rtWfR <$4 ^tR 

t"^)J ^ u'" J 6 "LjjJI C-LujJI 4-L] (JS (J^jj ^LtJj tiljLj <&! u]" 'iSjj^ (jc. *U)ljUC- LI CllLaj 

^gix-Q V5 L \f\ V5 tl^-J (jAx-sajj l^_j (j-<sjj lAJjljlJC. jj! (JULl ?4 ^ u^l Loj £-xiaJ *Uil (j]" j 

‘1r#R RtffCR Rf^f® RCRC^ CR, Wf WtRR S}C®IR RtC® fRRRjR®) ®rtRRtCR ®fR®RR RRRR, R^lR WfftRJR CRRt RtCR, 
W WlRK %T RR ^fRR RCRR, ?®IlfR I 4 RRCRR ^t%RWft R°RCR ®rtft WlRlR fR®ICR R*( RRRlR I f%fR RCRR: WlRRt 
ifl'SCRt fRSflR R#, R®J RCR >SJ^R RfR, CRtCRf 1%®tCR’ CRt 4R?. CRtCRf ^T<f (R^ (RRiR RftR Rt RWtR Rjfi'CRCR) |”° 5A 
^ RRW ^RtR f%RtR% R«RJ Rf^RfRWtRj I ^R# Rfk ^tCR RtR^tR M f^RtR® fRRCTR r 4RR f<f«>s}'ofCR 
R^tR WMRR R 1 ^, Wf^fRtW RlR RR ^tRlRR WT WKfRtWR R'SRt ^®JtfR fRRR ^R RCRC^R I ^RtR 

I®rIr^I RIrIrFD RCR R£RR: 

IjiA ^3 L_iAJlLIj ^.LiAiVl &J 1 A A^joiI Lqj ^a^ll ^jLljJ ^ C 5 R^ UF 0 L^iJ -^J 

^aJ ^LlxiVI 6 ^lA Ijjj ^jl ^aAjJC-j £j£jj A njC ^jjlj C^IjIiaII (3^lj L)^ ^Llj (jLLuj (_JLq <-<LVI (3-° ^1*JI (_JaI ^ic. 

l^j djc-l^h La£ ^LLVI oJIA JaI 6 jLa».l (_ 5 ^l I^Aj cJL-J V 5 0^-343 <«^lipLifcV! ojlA l^lfl 

A_ill I^ja jj 6 j^)L^,I II ^JaI ^)-qI I*^Aj ^—LSI cJ^L V 3 V 9 1 V 5 

“RIR 5 PR M CRCR 5 ^RiR ^RRR ^f%R Rf*fe, CR^MC® RRt CR, Rt^CRRl vstCRR RRTR 5 CRRIR, RR|R WtftRR 
RlCRR R5Rt iRR° >R Wf#R fRRRlfR ^R RRt RJR^ I 4 fRRCR ^RRTfR Rt'sft, RlftRJ ^RR WtRtR, ?R^R '^[RlRlR 5 , ?RR 
^‘WtlRt, ^ 'S WRtRJ tRlR 'S WlfRCTR RlRRK >R-t CR, ^tRt r 4R RCRC^R >i]RRR RCRC^R CR, ^ RRR 

iR«tCR R4R R5Rt ^CR iRR5. WlRRt ^'SMt fRtlR R# I 4 fRRCR RR^RR’: t%Rf^R Rt ft^fCR RRt RtCR Rt I ^^»tCR RRjfRRR^RR 
W CR, 4 RRR fRRR CR»tCR 4CRC^ CR^TCRt R'fRt RRC® ^CR ‘RRs ^'SCRtCR fR^lR RRC® ^CR I ‘R'SCRtR CRtCRt RJtRJt 
RRtRTCRRT, CRRCRt R^Rt R^Rt RtCR Rt ^R° ‘RRRt'S RRt RtCR Rt CR, tRRiCR Rt t%^tCR? WfftRRR 4 R®f5^ RCRCfeiH iRR° 
4f§t %RR RtR^fR |”^° 

iR^fCR WlRRt CRCRfl CR, R^lR Wlft^R fRCRRR^M RTNJt, ^(Rt 'S ^RiRRRftR Rtf^CRCR Rtf%R W$ fR^lR RRt 4R? 
4 ^tC<R ^t%RQMf wMRR^tCR R^Rt RRtR fRRCR RtRtR RtfR%R ‘RRSRW CRtRR RCRC^R I RHtRlfR R«tCRt RRCRt ^tfCRR 
CR^ CR^ ^-4R# WlRtC^R RWRtRt RTNJt RCRC^R I CRRRR^tR WifftRRCRR: 

l jj )’ , - i K' i °“ i 3 Jj If- ^ 

^jjrR <jj ^ 5 CR fRCRR RRf CRIrR RtCRR CRt^f ®CR|lB® RCR, CRIrR ®tCRRCR WtRt ^CR RMRt R^RtR 'SfRJ, Ir\S ®TRt 
R^R^CRRt l ”^ 8 

^RtCR ‘RtCRR CRM’R RTtRJtR ?RR WtRRlR (Rt) RCRCfeR CR, ^ RtRt Rtf^RI ^RtfCRf W^, CRfRR Rtfel ^CRtlW 
■?CR if^fRRCRR: 

A£.LuJIj -LGLa]! jjjj 

“tRRlW tRRR 'S ttRR^RltR ^RttCRf W^, ^®tR R#CRJR RtRCR I”' 5 ’** 

IrRIr® fRRCRR R'fRtR RRtR Wtft^ RCRR: 

^ jj % ^ o ^ £ 

l&La LLa cilLLIj dLj $lkj 
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wtrrr <m<rm wirrir rr' s fi#wi rrvstcr rrrtcr f ow 
iRlR ^RRRl#RRCRR: 


jldC. V jUJ l^Aj (J^ ^ .AjIjj e-l^. 4j| (‘^J au! Jjfi l)^* C (jl (jc- ••• ^.Qg.n'l L$iJ 



“Rlt^T# ^ RRCR RfRtR CRCR R«fRt «w, ^srm RtWr ‘RtRRt <MC*M RtRRfR Rf^RtRR’ RRffi^ RlNJtR 

<ww: ‘wmR w vitR *(rrrr’ 14 <m Rfet# rcrr: R®fRifi>R rrcr crrrt wir% i” 0 ^ 

RRtR RtltRRCRR: 


“RR*R *r°r ^ ^ R^tR RtftRR RJ#a |”®^ 

4 RlRtC^R RTMTRt ?RlR RRlft RCRR: 


A£_a,j Vj tLlllA 



dll A^kj Aj AjjI La LM (Jlilj Adia V] 


“w[ rrir RtftRR Rtw^ ri#s irrirr; R^tR wl^KR rrrscrr (rsHUi) wrt RtfRa rr rj#r r ow 

RRlR RtRl^R iRCWSCRt RTMJt 'S ^RTlRs^atCR R^RsI fRRCR RtRtR Rtf^ftR CRCR R^a RR^IJ fRCRRRlR 
RWtRtfR t£|RiR W5^ R-i|R# RJMJt R^a RCRC^ i \5lRt'S « tRC*tR®f RlNJtR RR&tR £|fRRtR RCRCteR I 4WRF RRRaf 
£ft5rCRR WlfRR’H ill RW'SCRtCR fRR^^R RlNJtR R*R% RCR RlT RRRR fR; RR° Wr^ 4R# RlRfCRR CRCR RtCRR 
RlNTt RCR RRJ RRRCRR I RHN#t fRNRR fRRRR RtRfR 'S Rt%R$M RTNTIR&, ^Rt^ 'S RRN R^pfRR^WfR RRR 
RC<f f^ftR 'S R^fRf RRtR fRRCR RtCRR t®fRt RT 4R>Rsl fifths W5 RCR RtRt ^CR*| I RtRRt CR*NR CR, ?RtR 

Rt<t Rt%FfR RR^R ltd ?RlR RStRtR ^R^ RtRtR NftR#, ^RlR f^Rftft, ?RtR ?RR fRl^Rt 'S RRRl RtfRR d t^fRlR 
RRt ^RR <k<k^«i I 

ti] t^RR RnRCR^ 2|tR* WRIWtft RtRRfRi ^RT^R ^RtRl^R RRR RNt# (8SV f|) RHRlft 

■RoRIRR 2$m Ro Wf^t R?R RtRtR RlfR%R Ro 2R C I Rt?R | %fR WR-%RRR RR-fRTlfwR RRR: 

^)Al^Ja]l cLa (JjjL A *LaVl ^'La^.l ^jl ^-ic. ^Jal^ll LaLfl L ~°l ■ jj ^LjI oijac. Aj j5il Llj A^Jaj^j 


(JjjlUll ^jC. L_jljjJaV^ ( m s^ c ’ LH*-^^!j <jl^^a3l Jxr»D l^lj <xjjjol 1I ^-oLtuAl c33^ ^ <jl ciLlojV Lod^. 


“RRR (R Rsfl> S^«t ^R?, (R RT#R Sj^«t Rra R^R RlRRR fRI^ Wt^PTR^R 'st ^Rt SRt<R><! 
RtRR Rtft%RR R^R^f I RR^f R ^RRR 4Rf& ^ffw ii#R | Rf^ 4 RRR R%R iRT'R^TRR 

RNJt RRI Wl Wf W IRoRCRC.^ RSRlRR twtf RtRRRt^M RlRT-fR^R^f RRR CRR ^RR-Rr#ff fRRRR <R 
RRR R1RI^-R%RR RTRR f%RR ^Rl RW (Rf*T 2fRR WR I R«R (RRRRiR RKlt Rt^tft 'S 
RfRftR; c R ^ RfelW ^R (RR I 2|RfR^ -^Rt (R, RTT^TTg^ fRfRsR ^ R^pR^IRtRl RT#fT r" 500 

tRt^R ^RlRfe^R ^RIRR <'&■'<! jfU W «RR %fft stfm ^tf^R 'Q RlMt R 5 #^ WlRlRt ^RR 

?RR ^IWR RlRRtRt^f RRR: 


o^lg juaJ Qjjill jdk ^aAj QjjSlI JaI ^ ^lC' (3^^ ^ (jdjJ V L 


‘R1R3RR RTRJ Rspr^R 2fRR %R 2RfRR Rt^RRlt ^S'RC'oR RMl'SR Rp^R | viRt (R fRRIR 4RRS 

(R RRCRR ^RR fR»R Rt RRR CRRCRlt R5RR CR^ 1”°°' 

RHR 5 Rlft%R ^ RRR R^RJ (RW RM CR, ^iRt tRRRl^ Rt fRRtR 'S Rf%(RR R^RKR^ Rl#TfR 
'S %RR tSf^R <PCR(.^R I Rl#lRf Rrcr 'SflR RlljR RRC^ vStRt Rtfe %=1«i Rt I 

f€]R %ftt R^CRR RtRRl# R%Rt RI^R (Rt^*j f^) ^stfR^t RRfR^lR RRR RRRR tRRS, ^ R§RR 

%RR (RlRRt RRRR I RtRRt ORRfl CR, R^lfR# RtflRtR RRF5R fRRR “fRRtR Rt RR^” RRT fR^lR RRt i|R?, 
RtfRRtC^ RtRt^R R*fR wftRfR RRt I ^ fRRR^ RRfR RRt^R R#ft 'S W§R%R^ Sjf^tR 'SfRJ volRt RtfR RRRR I 'sttRR 
RR R5Rt RRt, W1RCR ^RCR RW tWffR RRRR WRJ o|R-^sICRR fifCRt^rR RR, RRfR ottft^R CRCR i|RjR RR% 'QR WlCRtR 
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^rir wtRRtfRt (RtR) Rfi^® ^rtR-ffRRR wirrir 

R*Rt i ^jRtR^ftR vt&vn W& rrtr whtr fRRtRtR i %<p o R*tt RttR Rt?r ffsttR rjrir (RRtRt Rt (RRtRt 
^®TtR RttR wpj# iTtf% rrr i wir RRtR wi=tirr Wfff wtt^ rm ffstiR r>rt rr# i ^^ttRR wire's ^ rr# cRtR> rrRirgrr 

RtRttRtR RtRJ RfRt 'STTg^T 4R?, RRR# ^JStR RfRt ^sffRR (Ri V-RRR fR) 'S ^RtfRR (RR b --RtfR fR) 4 Rt#Tf iSfRtRR ^tRJ 
RRR V(RR|V|C<t> 1%tf»f CRR I ii| Rvs SfRtR 'alftffo ®RRRR# WfRiRCRRC<P RRR «tR<#R iRRM RRTt RR I 

WW R^Tf RSRt RR l £ftR 'So RRRtRR 4 R*pf WtRtPlR 'S otWtRftRR W WtR^R p(RtR 'SRlR WlRMtPsR 
WtffRRtRR 'RRj^R (T^f fftRtR ^RtR WfRRtR ^RRRtRtR (Jfc8-R8J fR) I 

t*rm WfRRRtPR RRRPtttRR RtRT -«t%Ft ^otfRCRR RR^ ffstfattR fRRpsR RSRt RR I fRRfR*# WtRRR ^RR Wtf 
tjRR 'S otRJtRJ ^stfff 4avs RfRRR RtRtR ?RtR WfRRtRR RttiR RRRR I fffR ^tCRRCR RtRRtR^ RtRR WtRRtRt CR 
Rlfl'it RtfR <M(.R«1 ^sfR Rt?¥ <^RK Rt RtfR CRtR> R^s if|<pfiS < i'S s< ij sfRtR <PRR I RjRSflR, RtfR RT RtRtf RtRR R'SRJ 
(Rtt/R 4R# p(~Rg R^RJ £fRtR RRFR Rtt^R RRt RRt^: RSRWtR ^g, WtfRRttPs WtftR(?R CRRT RttR RT R«Rt RRfR WtftRR 
ffRtRR fftR<P £fRt*tJ RCSf iSjRR RRIt RttR RT I 

^stfff RR ff%R Rt^f SJRTR m RRRR I ^RtR WfRRR CRStRtT RSR RRRR RR^ttR Rt RtftRR pp^fg R5RJ 
CR*f RRR R%s R^R RtCRR I RRR fRtRf% RtRRR ^RR Rtf iJRtR RSRR: RtfRR ^Rf«i, ^ RJ% ^RRR 'f'lfRR I 
Rolf RRR I i£|R RC^R RlR RlfR RRT RRR I 4 W RtCR fRRRRpR CRRtRPs RRt RR | W-fRW RR^o ^RlR 
RtRRRR R%Rt RIRR, RtRRtIR RtfR RRt R#, RtfR S'RtC^R RRJRR (2# RtffR 'S "RflR I RtfR RfetlRRtR ff^ 
R5Rt RSRR ^R° RtRtR Rt^RPRR RRT WfRR tRW'lRf CRR I RtfR RtRtR ^fR RfRiR-^R ^RJ CRRiR RWf R^R R# 
RtRRtR RRJ'S RiJRiR RRRt R^R R# | XsCR R^RRfR RtftRR RRlfR Rtf, RtfRRfco RtltRCR CRRT RKR ^SJtfR ^fR# RRRtR 
ffsJTR Rt RRCR RtRRtCR Rllf Wf RR^Ps RtRJ ^R | RfR^ *RRR tfg R^[R CR, RtfR RtRRtCR tWs RlfR | RtfR tRC®T 
Rt^a RtRRlR f RR ^ CRR I RRfs ^RtR RtRRR RtRRtR RRSs RtCRR: 


4jijj ikll (j a llliJ ^jjiaC.1 


“RlRtCR RtftRR tfstR 'S #fR RpjpRR CRCR Iff SfRtR RRFR l” OT ^ 

^RtlR RtRRt CRRfl CR, "5tR ^RtRRR RtfRf 'S ^TfR-^lfRf KCRR RRR ^RtR 4RRR RRKRR CR, Rt#TtR 
pp[, 'Q R#R 'Sft I 'sfR R'&’Rj RRR 'Q £fRR*|J oR;<f £fRR R5Rt, 'sf Rt RCR£^ Rf-?; RRl ^R° '8%Ps Rt RRt RR If Rt 
RtffRtR Rt R^Rtl; fRRtf RtftRtR RRRR I 

RtR 4RftRt RtR^pT p^tR 'S RtR^pT fRRRtOaR Rt<fRJ I RtR^R p^tR ^RRtR 'S RtflRR R^RJCRS fRf tfstlR RtRJ 
RCRR I RtRt p^’-iitR RtCR CRttRt tff RSJRtWR Rt RCRt'SiR RRtPs Rtfe RR Rt I RRRSCR WtR^R ffrRPo ^RRtR Rt 
RtflRR R^CRJR RttR RSJRPStR, RCRt'SiR Rt RTtRlf R^tR ^ R55Rt®tR Rt RJlRTtCft %RR RpfCR CRR I ^RRf RtRt ^S% 
R'S’RJCR 5 RRR fitRR RRRR %RRC<P RtffR, fet® tWtfR RtR CRtRttRM RRRR ^RS, R^R RtR R% SfCRtf RRR %RR R^ ^ 
RSRtR Rt^g RR I StfRRt '^Rf fa^s RlRfRf RlRWtftR fmpp’ RtRR £tt^ RtR^R ^Po 'SRR WtRtRlt^R 

fRRRR Rt^RRtRIR R^RJ'StRf RRJRR RRtR^ R&R fRR?# ^RttR RfRtRR I 


io. ^rH^rtft, vt^R^l 'Q ^trimj *p©<tN 

5>o. i. <^g|RR| ^rH^snfr r\sr|r 

^RtR Rt^ RlfRRR £flR ^ RRtf RtR ^RRtRtR RtfRRRtiRR RtiRt ^<f RttRR# RtRt WRRP» RtR I ^RtRt RttR^R 
PtRtR’ Rt RtRtf■-vstfRft'RR 'S ^RtRRttRR RtPsR RtRR %RR I RHtRtfR '^sftR%RR RffffW WRfR RM RRtPs (RtR 
’tlRt'S RfR-2f®fIfs RtR Rt?5R I ^RtRt RtRtRR fff ffRRR fRRR RRRR ^R° Iff ffRRR RJtRJt RRRR I RtRPR RfcRR 
2p»fR ^R5( RtRRR RtRtRR RR CRtR fRRtR RtRRT RRRtRP <PRC^ ^tRt ^RiR RJtRjT RRRR I ^tR*fJ RR^ RtR'S RRtRtR 
RfR tRofat 'S RTtRTf SfRR^t RPStPs RttR I 

^ RtRtR SfR^RRRR RRpoR RRRtR ^RRt %R RtRPt’ ffRR^ tRtR ?RR fRtR: Rt^ ^RHfR Rt^RtR ^RR Rt^R 
^tH-RRstR (R8i tR) I 'fstlfftRR fif^tttRR RttR RpftRR RRRttR fffR WfR^R p^tt^R RW tfscf ^otfffWRC<t> RRt® 
RRRR I W\ RRfR ^0tRR ‘Rtf’ Rt fftR’ ffRtRR'SM ^RRR RRtPsR I W %1 r RRfR WtftRR Iff’ Rt R*R fRRRR 5 
ffRtRR'StRTt RTtRlf <PRCvsR I ?RR ffttRR ffR ?RtR Wf<pt RtRtR Wtf ?RR ^RR(5f=1 WtR-Wmtf (OR8 f|) #R R\s RR<fR 
^tRR iitR° “Wmtf ” R'oRtWR ^RI RR I 
5>o. R,. rr|r NstRpf 'G RRlR RTflMt 

^ttRRf CRttRff (R, ^stfRf'RR IfR# fRRtR RtRtft If<PCRR ^Rtf %RR ^RR WsFP RtRtft R^ftR (T^JR Rt RtftR 
RllfPp Wftft RW ^sltRftRCRR RtttR R^ 5 ^ RCRCfR I 4RRR'S RpfRtRtR RtRtft ^RtR G R^ftRRR Wf#ftR fRRtR ^RlR 
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r[%f[ RTPtttf^ ottR^pr 'qttpt wirprg^r wt#?t ^pptRR rrgvsr i Rt*ttRtf*t ^rtw ^iRRt 8 ^rmtf w^<rcK<i 
fife's vot grr rgrt sprtfRa rr i %rft it FaGRR spmgr ^RPt wppr rpitr wpmifk wip#r tjsft RtRNPT ^RtR 

wt^tRtR fRRGR Sff^f =Tp5 RRRR: 

0) WpT WtRR WtRRR tRR R(RNtR ^RR RtRtRtR vslRtft (vSRitR) 

(*) ^rt^ 'srpFT^ 'g^p^mf 'srr^pf 'srr^f^r t^) 

4Rt t^WR RRRP#R RSR8 TfSfR ^#R fRIPSfR ^ 2ffM RPT RGRGfeR I ^RtR ^slRtft f#R fRI?SfR Rf%R eftM 

fwR 4 rst ^srm ijpifavi fRtpsfR ^35 efts rtrirrrttr rrrpt rgrg&h 1 %rr ^mr rgrj crtgrt strRgrr rtor 
rgrg^ rgr wtRt rir Rt 1 ^^r^tgr wtirIrr ^rtR wppr rpttr wmtft (vsrs fR)-4R r tu r ^tgrr ^grr 
rrgrt rprp rgrg^ rgr wirt rir rt 1 w wr#rt rtpitir cr^gr ^srm ^§f^t tRtR tRR fitR8 tRPt wmiftR %tr 
rrrtr 1r»r rtrt ^trrrr <krg&>r 1 ( Wi3 ^rtr ^tRtft Rpra ^rir wpr Rt%Ft8 #ir ^ r% wr#n RitRit 

RGRG^R 1 

RRRfr rgr RtRi#t r^Trrgrr rgri, 1rg*irvd ^rtr, *[RpriR, rrrr^r, «tR®8 ^{m fR?$(R ^mIrgrr cr*t®grir 
ririrsHgrr rgri r|v*>1r^t rvdrir 2pm ri»rgr 1 mMt rr^rrgrr rgrj wmift rir^ir 8pnRRt®RGR 1 

J>o. VS. <3RRR>kRR ^TtGR *RR^tOT?r ^’if^ST 

^ppRtft w[#t[r RRjji fRGR wmtf8 ri^RrI rvsrtr RTRtfT-^aTfRfT 'Q ^pppr 8 rpt wtrmgvsr wT#Tf 
^trrrr' s rgs^ grgrr^ 1 w ipR01%| fRRGRR Rt*ttRtf*t ^ fRRGR rir ^ttst8 rhir 5 riRiIIgrr rg^r 
rtgr rgrr £rrIT^ c^-^rt rir; (i) 'eft-R^r ^rm ‘wf^r’-Rwot ^ (p) -srh 

f^? t r^: c m ^rr^rrr 1 


>0. v». i. vsfr-R^vsf ^r ^m-R^vsf 

wpm (M«lf| ct, ^rMPp ^nRftR’ wi#rf R’o 'sff ?t f^arR-^tc^ RlRwfw R^ 1 

wmift-R^Rft C^IRT C^RRt W(Rr 4C<tC^ m, Wt#ft ^PrP'R (RR3 ‘RP# tt%t’ Rt RH% WR 
's <^R>>5 R<p ^5 1 wR# r^Rt la^R Rt Rfw wr srr i R^t’ r ^str's w^t ia#R 

£RR Rf I RtRW Wf#Rt Rra Rf Rf RfRs ^R £RR RRR Rt M 2PRR WPR# RvoRtCW ppffR^ RRvd 'S 
RlR# RsflR WffM RRRR ^RR WfRRR Wl^fR ^tf (R<Ns) ^R?, ppffR^ RRlff R 5: ltR RltfRR RfR 5 ^RR 
RRRIR ^RSfRt (b-i'Js fR) ^^P^-Rt'SR^^RTp , vS RfR^R Rt'SRlfRR 5 ’ RCRR: 

'a^c-LuiVl j&j t^jaj V *cJ^ v-illLJI <jic. (Jj! 1 ujj Rj -Rj (_]a 4_iiij]l (Jj^/^]1 

A_illa 1 jJajl ^jj^j3 *LuIa 'csjjlc- jj^qI 1 l(jl ^3 ....4i3j!i] 

CjI^jJuII (j^yi Juij Jl5 A-Jajll l^jl J^JIj Jj3 Lg |j\A s^jLq ^j£j ^3 l^iSV^ dijl£ lilj 

^laj CjLilixJI ^ I l^jjlij c.... 

‘RR# R%r RT RRWR-Rt^TRR R^RT CR ^R;«f ^PftR %RC<1 CRR RRT RR CR ^<f vst Rfw fR'SfPr Rf ii]#R 2pfR 
RCR t% RT? RRt RR CR, vsT Rf%vs fR^Pr Rt Rfw WR 2pfR Rt I ^®ltR^t«tC«lR R^s v£)RR WMWtft RWPRR 
^dwf? 1 ^ WlRlCRR Rvs | RRcf ^5^- R^pf Rt "fRWfR-RlRlCRR R^tRTR ^ 'RR[RtRR 'RCR^'SM Rrcrr ^RR tR^R%T I .... 
if|v»PR £p#fvs RR CR, <^RWfR-RlRlCRR R'&’Rj vsfR vgfpjf RJR^Vs f% Rf vsf WtRtR WPR R*t1^ RtRRt-lR^R iRRR WfRI^s 
RR I iaWRT 'S'ftR R'S’Rj «lRRtR Rt RlRRt RRtRRRft RtR I .... WfR CRGR|> '8'tfR R^RJ RlRRt RRtRRRft R^IgstR ' 8'% RtRT ^sfR 
W&\ fRRGR ^#R RT tRfW fRSfPT ^f#T RRt RtR Rt I 4^tGR^ ^ RrrFD RRt RR I W rUr fRRR (WMWtfT RWfGRR 
WR^RIR WffRGRR W) RGRt, ^RarfR-Rf^PTR R^RT WfRRf^R SpTtRtfRR RTRTGR tRR% fRRGR RRGRT RRGRt f¥w Wpt 
SfRtR RRGR'G RfGR I... W ^TT#TfR WTR# fRRGR fRWfR-R^kRR R^GRJR ^#R Rt fRfw WfR SfRtGRR 1RRGR WPt% 

r-t / - k_ ,99 000 

i 

^rt^r ^n%[ wmj?\ (i^ f^) ^ ^r: 

t^.Vqx.ll c_flj3U l aj) 4-^_k-a !^)AU=i]l ^jC- C—^giaxll (jl ^il o^C-LujVI Clu&i ^5 

(jl ^^Jl ^aAjjg (Jj .^)illj (Jj-a^l £S«ll jla (Jii3l (Jj-al (JlxJli .^Jlau AJjl Aic- jpa jc^j Vo^xaII c > r\L>^a ^ajl£ aS\ 


JUi^la I^A ^-qj tAj^JLLiuaj (JjI^JIj ^jcaj, -aj/l^ ^L^.j/1 lg IVi Lajl L_fljj-allj j)^‘tllj AilSI (jV ^bL-al l^_ijl*_AJ ^Jaall AiSJ V (^-ajj-ajll 
jta (jjJ ^^ix-all lAA ^]^a 3I (jl ^gic* (jj]ji]l ^a^aj t^jjljdllj (JflJ Lg AlJjxll (j-a ij AijL^. ^J-kx^ll (j^lj .^ajla cllljlujVlj _jl>^all 
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^sjT5[ (^K) ^ 1 w 

,^-laall diUlajil aau AiSj ^jl ^'n^j 

RtR3)R CR, WR# (W(R^%R>) R%<RR fRRftvo Wr’ ^RWR-'5t%PR Rv3RJGR> RtR £W*fJ 
oK<f £R,R RRt RtGR Rt; RR^ M £^R RRCo ^GR | RRrR R^GRtR f%2Wf Cot G<tRMRtR WfR# R#R 

RlRlt SjRlf^bo ^R I WlRRt; fRGRR RSGR CR, Wtft^R ^ CRC<F WR# RCR 2(^0 ^fRlR orf^tf R% RRt £fcR RRCo 

^cr i 4 ^rj ^Tf rr*r Rt ^r^-r)%?tr r%rr ^r f%f% i rRcs)?; crrcrt ■RtRt Rt tfofa rr[crr r%rr rrrcr 
^ft rt shr rrtcrr r*Nc<i> rtr cpf'QTrt rtcr rt i ^rri wmitRcRR ^fwr?c*m rr ^ cr, ^r^-^t%rr rw'$g<rt 
rtcrr ^tc<r fRRGR ftfw sfvfH r^cr Rt i rrrr ^m, it tw§ ^ojtfR fRRR cot wirr#, r#N, fRRt'SRi^R; srspt 

4RR5 Rjfi«j RcfRf I ifj^st votRTR RCRT RiRRJ vspjf \s 4RRfRR> of<f s^cRr RgtRRT fRRRtR I RCR RtCR RPft <$CRt Rf?R | 
RRRR WlR% ^TRlR RCRJ f%§, fRRR RCRC5 Rt ^ot'QTItf^otW Rf% 4RS, RtfRRlHRJ SJRK RtRt fRl%vo ^SRt STRICT, >5 *tC*trR 
I ^tcsf^ ^RWtR-'ST^CRR CRtCRt CRtCRt R^RT RfRt tRfw WfR =R\» W^R RR l ” 0 ' 58 

io. vs. *. R^|R 1%?^1^pR RTNlt 

wlRRt crcRft cr, wf<r ^f%pt, ■s#R5, it ftMt, wf^RR (r 1 % 1 ^K) 's efRR %R/frtR s^stcrr ^#*pt, R^fte 's 

fgpfcn fRWfR 'S RtftCR $C^fo R3TR Wtft^R RR*R fRCW RlNJt 'S ^FfRt Rtfc>CRC<t> W Sf^cf I ^5tRt 

3t%Ft f^wr WRRR, f^R^f WRPt^, 'Sl^RUt^ 'Q WRj '^Tt# (pfRr) 'S ft 5 # (?#?f) twpo SRtK Wt^( I 

wmtft 'S ■srf^ft^t W^tCi Wfft^ R ?t b- f #^R Wf I (RTQMt f^*i: (i) ^RRo (sUaJI) ^T 

#RT, (^) fR^o (s>i5M) ^T Wot, (vs) %R (jJJI) ?t ^Rt, ( 8 ) ^iRff (s^bV 1 ) ^t t^t, (C) RRl^ (^') ?t 2R®f, (vb) ^RR 
(J^JI) <rf ^t4t, (R) ^KRI (f^l) ^T (b-) ^oR5%T (t^ySSJI) <Tf bo^ Wt | W 

‘g^f^vo’, Rf WR# ii%=R RRR Rt5RlW ^vSTTR - 5 %Co ^ fRCRRR^M W ^RR f^TRRR RTfRJT RRtR^ 
^5rfwt<*t wmift-^Mt Wlf^sr ftRCR 5RR I 'SRR WtpRR ^«lwr, ^o, WRC*R ^RR ^rfR&K ^ORR, 

CSRR, RgH, voRRRt, ^0#t PRR fRCRR^ ^Rt Ri’Rs f^R RltRjt <t»CRC^ I ^TRRR f%RR WRC*R ^RR ^ff#R 

fRCRRR Rrgr ‘^^ 1 = ^ ^-'Rt' 8 'RiR 5 R ^, 's ‘*tR^r Rt'eRiR 5 ^’ 4 c?r Irgjjr r^rj vS^vs rri rri: 

^.Wtll LS^ ( a *^ ^ 2 kj ij ^.Wtll AjIc- Lq ^pajaj 11 ^ajlxAll f^*-} 

«13j ^jkl! ^gic- Ajli ^^IujI oll*-a ^jC- ^ Wtll cJjJ^ (j^ 

Lajlj cilLftll (jC- LS^* j\ g.^\,JUj.)Vlj ^.jjdJojVI (Jjj^ LS - ^ - *^ A^. ^3 ^jjjjI^JI aJL^! 1 ujI 

^ - - 

uj^ ls^' cy*^' ^ jJa. jkj Lq dtjJJJ jL ^Jix]l ( > _ s ^ c ' JaiSI (J-^^ V i] LS^” (3 11 q^j\jlx1\ 

^gic« AjWtll a\S^\ aJ^J ^1 (jl (^^Vt ^.(JaxlL V] Ajlijj V (Jaill jla (JUajj ^]ax]l AjjJaijkj La 

(Jj 3 La ILa I^jV^Aaj dJjLa ^j£j ^1 A-jjJa Clljl£ lilj .... A_ula Ljajl l^VJ UJ^ *^>LaC. 

' « 

^jJaj diUlaxll IgJ^lil ^5 ^ju t.... CltUc^Lall ^ ^1 (Ih^^ AiSJ ^3 Ajlajjl l^jl 

“RR^t (^fR^TR Rf Rt^RR R^RJ) fiRR RRR ^CR WlRCo ^GR CR, 'sfR t£| R^Rjf&R fRRtfvs vapjf £RR*R (RRGRt 
WR# R#R ^tR^f%R £fRtR fRRJRtR CR^ I RRR RfR ^RWtR-^tGRR R^GRiR ^RftCo CRtGRt ^tR^R SfsrtR fRRIRtR 
RtGR voGR tRl%vov»fGR ®fR^I%R R%#GR 'S^R R^GRJR ^RGR 'SEjtfwR SfRtR RRCo RJR | iR^RJ RR# Rt 'S'tR 
R^RJGR vsjg o«f gRGR «IRJ «TGSf RlNJt RRCo ^GR I ^R ^RIRRR 'SRtR WffRR R^RJ: RRTRR WffR WRG*R ^RGR ^rfRf^o 
4>GRGfeR f ^ R^RJ GRGR ^RGRRR 2TRR ^R I «|R W|R^Si<t> R%T £(RTR RRR CR, WT WlfRR WRT ^RGRRR WW! IRRC®^ 
^RtCR ^R^^Rt Carf^TtR) ^RP^R RJtRJt RCR ^rfRRRR RRt Rt RRR I ^fRRt WlRGRR ^RR ^RGRRR RRCo Rt^fC^R £ff% 
: D^vo RRt ^.GRG^ I GRG^ ^ R%T ^RRR RRt R^R RR GRG^ 'S'tfR R^GRJR ^RGR W|»i^Fs<p R^1=1G<P 'ofSftfRRRR fRCo 
^GR I RfR ^tR vs Rf%R Rtf^R 5 ^GRRR RRR vS%R R^RJ RRt RR RGR Rt lt fHtGR 5 RRR 'SfRJ R'RGR 5 RtfRR RRt RGR 
RRJ^GR I RRR 'sftRR^GRR£^RGRtRJRt ^tR^%RR%r^tv5t SjRtRRRtRlRRt 1 ....”°^ 

RtRt RTfR-RtvSRtfRR 5 'S ntR^T RtvSRtfW 5fC^ WfGRt RGRR: 

A-aAj-all ... A £,y \ ojj^aj^xkj tAg Hawaii Aj 3 c_a!Li.j ....^jl^-a ^3 V 5 A^_^. ^3 ^j-^Lu AjI 

aJj3j i." tj,Wj ... llx-a la^-a tilLallj <^Lj ^j-a^)]l dlJ|j CljljVl (_J-° 

(J-axJI c_L 2 lj ^j^Lilj ^^jiajLtj La^aj dtlj \)\)W ^_yaj)\ju V A-illa l^Ia l^jl c_jij^Jij ... i _J_J^3 ^La-mll ^il CljjLujli Alii ^jj! ^Lo^)^-1] 
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Ia^ <._flLuAI A Ac-j awI V) ^^Ac- ^(_ja Ia^ AJjl 1 g \ 1 (_pa^iLj VI a'n ! Ia) (Jjjjpa (_j^aI Ia 1 Ag \ 

^3 c-^l. nj>A)V 1 C-ijllialVi AljUa (_^jj IaS ^Lu-aSJ IaIj Ac-^J lg,‘tC. C_l^_Ajj Alj)g ~^A A \k f^\\j ^1*A C-ijOjolVi ^a*\ 1 ^jC- 


... Aa^jJIj >v qJ-All ^^Ac. (Jja^ a (JjJplIj ... cs - ^* 

“RRjR RltRK CRRCRf fRC¥ Rf ^ICR RR I ... '5*fftRR5j Rt tpfRtR^tff t<pR<Pt 4 Rrcr RRCRR RKRC^R I t&sR tRR 5 Rt 
^fRCR RtRf RfR 'SfRJ tRtRt RCRCteR I... RfCRR RCR 5 RtRR fs&RCR ^RWfR 'S Rf^fCRR t%i> R'SRJ- WlRtR 'S Rf%R- CR*f RRf 

^ ^ ct, ■s^T 1 cw R^fR wtfK rcrc&h: “rrirr wiRte; wtrcrr ^rcr RrfR&fR 

ste*t <KRCfe>R”, “wmrr rrcrr rtirrir rr ^ ftfaww rrrtcr rrrtcr”' m \.... R^tR wirier sm ^rmtcR rtrrrr 

tRRRRJ Rf%R, RTRJ RtffCR Rl^fRR (it) Rl<Ptf%#T *lf$®1lw> RCRR: RTtRt^ CRRRKt? RRR *rft®Tt tRCRJ tf^s RCR 1 

(ii) RfR ^fR CRCR CRR I... 4 RRR WlRtR 'S RfftCRR ^3R ^ CR, ^CRt RR^ ‘R#’ Rt RtR'ft efRtRRlt 
(RT~R§) Rt%<F R'SRJ (mJM\ 4#R Rt tRt%R WfR £RR R>CR Rf) RStt®^ ^CRtCR 4#f^t S^f'SCRtR tRRftCR CR*t RRf 
RtCR Rf I WfR RRR tjCST R#R RR~RR tRCR# RR RRR RR'PWR &»CRR RCRJ RRRR RRR vst RtRR RRRR RR I 4WRJ fRRflR 'S 
■^IRR 4 RR5R Rl%Ri R^RJ ^iSTRlRf^fW Rt %#S^R RJlRlf RRCR RCR I RfRf R'RRfDCR W0RR ^RR CRR RfCRR 
RR RCRf ^RlRlvsftR ‘if'STRtW RJlRjt R5Rf t£)RR R^tR^s Wtft^R ^RR (RtRRRRt I ^fRRRSRt Rt=W Rtf^fR (^RR# 

4 Rvo fif^R ^CRC^R I CRRR ?RlR Wt^RR CRW Rf% RGTC^, t%fR RIRR: ^rf#R Wpo, RR# WPo ^RR i£| fRW RlRRRf 
fRRsRs | R^lfRM) RJfRlf ^ RRR W | ^WRJ WRRT RRR: ^f#R of<f rRr RSRt, CRRR RRf RtR: %R|R ^RtCRR ^RR 
^rfRffe RCR^’- %tR5 RRR R^RC5 Rt ^RtCRR Wsf RRRI^ I ... ^[RvsRR RR^ Wt 'S RRW <[RltM RCRC^ I 

99vSOtr 



*iva«tt^ 'srf^r ^rt’^r ^iwt^i# f^) ^ ^R: 

L-kLoJ! l_j!j Ia ^-Ic- ^aAc. ^j! c > ^Ac- a-ajI§ a \x Jaall aA^VI 


.... (Jj^)^. 11 a]! ojlA^k.! Ia ^C> A^k (Jjj^ jl i^luiVI ( 3 i>^ 

“Rfw «R RRRRlft R#Rt3lRt RRtR RS£R CR, RRR RR% fR^RRRlfR CRW RfRR I Rt mK ^RWR- 
Rt%RR RW'SMfR ®R Wtft^R RR^ Rr4t RR^ ^R I RRR ^SRtR RtRtR Rtf^ffR-^R ftf% ^R?, 
iRRtRR RR I ^fRRT R^R RTtRltR RTfRltfW RR^R RCR | RRRff R^RR WlfRRRR ^ RR SfRR RCRW.... \”^ 

^IRJ CR, WMWtft RRRfCRR RfR^fRt tRtR WfRR RtRtR Rfmtft fRCSf RdWt^R 1RCRRR #RtR 'S RRtR 
RRCRR I 4 RRCT %fR RCRR: 


ajUu^JI ejLuAI q C. ^JJ Iaj ^ .tA^A llnj ALaj ij (J^. j jc> Ujj A)j| ^Ajolaj]) I^j liijlj^j Aj (Jj^j L^All IAjS 

AjajIaaII ^jc. UjiA ^.IjOjojI ^1 txAlljj Alla c^All A^l^II LS^ 1 ^Sl*j A)jl (jlj ... c.*’n.wll AajIj (jjxjtAlj 

(3J^ ^Aj AllxJajS ^3 Qjjj)^.^aj AjjJi 3 (._&AaL ^j^jj)A*\ a AjLa^j ^ aAa^-j V Ij ^j^aIAIj Ij 

^jc. L)^ ^F_2kj^ll _jA (Jj c-IajuAIj Ijj3 V Aj3j 3 (J^ cjli^J 

(._Li^ ^\j F^-2lJ AjL^-IuJ a! (jlj . Aj^juJ C-^-iA l!^ LS^" -3^-3 ci^ cl) -0 ‘\t3t.ll _jAj ,^2k^A (_)^ (3^ S^L)^ ^A 

oIaj (_)j" !(Jls Ia^j dt'q\A" :aj1^la (Jla IaS l <aj^ "^Lj (JjAj AjL^jja a! ^jlj (J^A-^AI jA ‘^J ^-r^J c^^j" *cJ^ Fa£ 


." 1 Vnc.I j IAjL^Jja Jla La£ c. <i ^\j ^jjnc AjI*s. u*i a! ^jlj 4"^jtlla^jaaA 

“RTRtCRR RR, %t 'S RR ^ CR, WlRRt R^fR Rftft^R tRRfR «X|RR RftRtCRR R% RRHtR (^)-^R ^tR ^R° S^ICrR 
tfCRfRIRR: RKfftRR, RlfRftRR ^RS. Rf%RR tRlRRR CRCR Rt Rf^fR RCRC^ Rf ^?RfCR WfRCR RtR... I RRCRf RtR CR, RRH 
RftRK RffRCRR ^RCR Rft#lR RCRC^R, CRRfCR RCRC^R CRRfCR^ ^R° CR Rf<t %1 r ^t*fj RCRC^R CR RfC<I^ I 4 RftR&tR 
'Q t^tR, ^RCR*fR, RstR^fR 'Q ^tRt®R CRW RfRR I RltR*f RfCR 5 RRR RCR Rf; RR° WfRR 'Q RtfRC*tR RfRR^RR RfR R*^l 
RSRRfR tRR%R t^RR RfR R^RWfR RT^fR I tRtR RltRC*fR '©CRR <R)RR RRlRclfR RR^f? ^®R CRCR 5 RR^R t%|R "©CRR I RfR ^\ 

RfCR WfRCRR 'Q WlRRfCRR RftRR tRR^R# RRR Rt I RR° %tR RftR*f CRCR^ CRRR R($5& R#ftR CRRtR RtRR CRCR^'S 
RRfTtR I ^R^ RtCR %fR RR^R ^Hr tRR^RRf I IrIr RR^R t*fRfR CbCR'S RRTfR tRR^RRf I ^R° IrIr RR5R t%|R SfRJR^RRft I 
RftRRt RftCRt RtR CR, RRtR WfRt^R ^R# ^RRQR WfC^, CRtCRtRiR ^RiR Rt fifftR ^fRlt; RRRR t%tR RCRC^R 080 : “4RS. 
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t^rrsr frft#ft (ftf) FfR® fr-R<ps$=i fifftf 

FRF’StF FTFFTF FRFHCFF ^sjm ^RR»F ^IWT” I 4F? ^RtF Ft^RF RF FftR, (FFCTlFiF Wt- 
SjfR FjfFCFCF; FlFF RR FMCsH* 85 : “Wffsr ^jt F(FR FNtF RFt” I RR FtCFT FMCsH' 88 *: “FF?FR $F?T RF^ 

rftRf” i 4 f? frf ftrrf ^ C5H fur (FtcttFiF ff;f Ft rjR ftRcfcf i wi firr fmirf' 880 : ‘Rt ■s#^ firf 

fRf frci. r 088 

tRR fr r#ftf “wt=t-Rp<ps^°i FtFFtF” ftcf #fRf ‘fm-Rffrf frftf’-ff RfR FhjjlR ^f# 
fjmm^; ?rr fr rrjf frR#f rcf ^1§f i fcf rrff’H Rf%F fcfc&h cf, £RR -^To fr>R#f rf rftcff 
erf#* f#r Rfr frf rRf frf Rff ^rfr (off R)-ff fRf i £RRf ftfftf Rfr frRRf fsr- 

^fF FFt R3RR 4F? RfR# FRRCTF RRCo$ 4# fRo IF RC^ R^FtF FF^fRt ^F: 

^LojoJI ^9 Ail (^yaj$\ ^9j ^i] c-IajoiII ^£^11 J&J *^1*^ l‘t>“t*^lj (J£ ^ ^Jl*j jlll (jl 4JjJ*-allj Ajj^II CllllSj 

^9 Ajj^IIj aJjjx-oII (Jj9j • Jj^j 4 jj t(_RajV^ C5^J ^l^uill ^A 4_igJ^M 4-J J^)-all ...aJ)£\ ^1 *W*\ V U V] 6(_RajV^ ^^9j 

Llj Ijlc. qC- AJj| ^l*j tC1 j^)j.xi*s.11j ^I^JIj ^-UjoiII ^9 ^Jbu *&l <jl ^] (_^^jJ ^Jj9 (jV $ Ag± uia] 1 <Jj9 (_j-<a ^-^1 I^A 

AiLoiAj jt£* ^liftjl jlc. V iA-iJjjjj 4,-aJ^C. jlc. ^j^)*Jl ^Ic. Alii (jl AC-Ll^JIj Aiujll (JaI l_iAAa 

‘RfiR#' s ^rniRrrf’t't ^f, f<r i <wc^: “wmttF ^Tff ^ f%R frf” i 
^ WRTf^ fFF ^tlt ^TF: t%R Cot <M(*H (F, t%R Wt>fWtW< '5tC s tI ^ W I « ^ WRtt^ CoWC^ FlR 

m c \ ^ Ft 1 ... ^ wRrti^F «t<f ^rmtF-Ffk f# ^Ft¥o^ 1 ... t^iR# « ^FtRytc^<i f*tt 

^"ftR^t FT ^RWftoiF F5«ltF CKF'S WM I FtFF ’otCFF FtR ^prfCF FFtF WlfK FFJ2ft%, FSF# 'S fl^F^WF 
CFC^ W FCilt^ I CFW WlfR ^R?W I Wt^fT (Ft^R^t) Fo i£|t CF, ^tlt^ WlFC*tF ^FCF I 

^5tF 4 ^F 'S ijFC^F FF, FFlF#ft 'S £ff%FtFFF l”° 8J 

t*HF Wmtf 'S ^FtF FtFlFFl^lF F^tFI FtFFt (FC# (F, ^tFt FFF Wtft^F Ff^o FlF%f RcFFF'SCFT R^ 
FTtFtt FtCFC^ FF't F^CFC^F I Frtft^ FFF RfFtFF’ F'ofDw F^FFF’ FCF FFJ <KF(.feH I F«t5 WFfCF FCW FF^F ^ 
R^tl F^oRRI; ^FTlft Ft#ft FtF FFJ FFFF I «% F4tt F^FtCF F^F FHF FFftF FKF 'S R^ ^ %t ^F FFF 
RfI'StFF, #F F^F FsT FF I ^ 2FRF ^FF FR t^FF W CF|F I Ft*t*ttF ?FF ^PTf FtWtF 5 FCFF: 

/j^o]£jj (J^.Vl 1 ^—j. 1 j ^jc. ^I^Jli <J (JlaS 1 . Q.-ijj J ^ ^Jl ^-R. 


£c±ui ji^hj Jja.Sn ^txj jjIj j»li J3j ja^jtj ^Jc. jjI (Jtss 0^“ iJ^ (jjtjSj Jla Jjljaj Fj Jli 

Aj < ^^taj ^. 'J' ^5 ^ ^_ll Aj ^oli clia_^.^V L_J^I ^jJa^o clj3 ^J.'.-TI ^Jl i. ^jl (Jla3 


“R»tF ^FF '8#F R# F# FR ^WF Rp# FflFF FCF FFF: FFtR Cot FtFtCF %FF ^HF (FCF RtCFF 
FCFF, Rw R*tF FH-Flft#, F# FH-FF'S'FH ^F° F^F FJ% FMF RfCF FlcFlHf FFC^ I FR FFF: FtFt #t 
F=TC§>? RfFFFF: Fit FFC^ CF, Ftft^FFF^tCFR fI^FF IFFFFRFFF: FKFFCF «}CF FtFfF Ft^Rc?f 4F I 
FFF FtFt FtCF tFF5 FFF FCF I 5,'OJFFCF R*tF FtF-Flft# ^ ^F ■FfFojTF FtF%FF I ^'SFI Ft# FF'SFtF FF?. FFJ 
if|F^F "fF FjfeCF FF FFt ^F I FR FjfeRF fFCF ^HFtF F^F FFF: FtFFlF CFS, FtlF CF'SFlF Fo ^F 

FtFM FltF FtFFfCF (FfltFtCoF RcRt fRoF I RfF ^ ^FCF FtFlFF FFtF R[CF*f (FF ^F? Ft# Ft^'SFFRF CFflFtF 
FFt FF FF? FlFtF ^FtCFt ^F l”^ 
io. 8.1#C»fFF 1#FCF <2)ti%F^of 


FMFt#-Ft^R# FtRRFCFF FCFT FWCF^ FTNT5^Ft(F RC'F'F'SCFT RtlF FFt ^SF FWC^F I CF^ FTRttF FW 
F^lF'of FFFFF FCF(.^F I F3F Ft^t^F FfF, FtFC*tF ^FF F##F, FFFFF ^oJtfF Rc*FF ^FFl^otCF 
R^lFF#CFF(tF #Ff UHT'SFfW RFtfFF^t’ (fFFTFt#), RWl#FFf (CF^R^t#) Ft FlfFF FF FTRr RcFC^F I 4FFtF ^ 
RFFF FRttF vs Ff#CFF FltFFR^, ^FFt^ 'Q #1^’ Ft FFiF FftF^ F^FF FFtW'S FtFt ^FlF^ R=5t% FCF FF 
FCFCteH I m RF#Co FtFF FtP(#WF FF F^FfFF 'Q FTtFtFvS FtFtRF F^FFt RilFtF I FMCFF F^tFtFt FtRCo 
oKF^s FHFt#-Ff^R#FFF UKfvSFtW ‘Wt#’ FFF I RC'tFFF FTfFR&Ff(F ^\ FFtF FF F^F#F^ FTNJtF Rg 
F'FC'F'S FtFt Ft RfI% FCF FFJ FCFF I 
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^wft Rsfte's tR*fr wf'sft ((2-SiH fR) tc^t <t>cRCfeR cr, ^rir RtRtR fRR (so^s fR), r# 
wt<r fRtRt r[rmr sri^r (8£tr % ^rrr RtRsRt% wft fRR ^RifiptR; (<m fR) sfspt ztfm RtRft RftR 

RRtR 'Sflsfl^R r[RRrrr, %®, r^», f^R 5 ... fwfjt) wfc^ rcr ff^tR <mw>«i 1 fR^pr wtsfR fRRR*t cRcr> wfRt rTr cr, 
<!>RwfR, rDr ^r%R, RftR 5 RtftR, ^ifRft r[crr crrcrt crrcrt wtfRCRR <fsrj RRffgc<t> ^Rf^tcR ‘< 3 %’ rm etRtcRR wr 
ftRt ^rir 2ff1%wr?r fRR%s rr 1 RiMjtfRftR ■st^tR ricr ftRt , sf!iR ricr RsCriwcrr 'sr: s 4t IrrIw rc'or i 08 ' 1 

ii. 's^s^rH^x 

^rcrr wtM^n crc<f orrsrat cRRft cr, wt^ft, R>stfRfl <3 wit twin ^fist's RtRtft-^lfRft's wf^r 
' 8 ¥N wirktc^r o^prfik^ rcr^ RtRtfRR rr>cv»r 's sft%wt ^j fattier 1 ffc^R <t>cR4fD Irrr rr« wiricrrcr* 4 
fRRRR 5 2fft%wf CRC<F CRlRCR WtRC^s RtRfRJ RRIC^a often: 

ii. i. 1 fc*fR c f' 8 R«TtR ^r<^'93i^s 

(<FtCRt CRRCRt WlfRR <KRCteR CR, RlfitflR WtptRR fRCRRt fRRR<F ^fR^-RtftCRR RW'SCRt 

“'al&itvs'atf” Rt fftlR fRCRM ‘SfRR <t>CRCteR I ftRt ^CRtR -SIR#?! WfCRR Wt'S^t <f$4® RCR RRJ <KRCfeR ^ 
^RcfR fRRRfi; RRtR ^Rtgt^R $RR rr^r <KRC!sH 1 RMR 5 RtfR%RR r;- 4R# R'sRfCR* ftRt ffCRR 4 RC^sR RCR 5 3Rt*t CR*t 
1 wtRRt cRcRft ^RfRtR tRR ^rt^Rt <c=icfeR: “wtifR; f?tRtCR fRCstR fRRCR cr rr*r turn'd $c^t <KRCfeH ^®1R 
R&t ^1R RJMJT CRtCRt CTt ^^RT (Rt 1 ” Wfmtt, ^#RS, ^RTR Rt'sft, RfR ^ Wlt^R <C«1teH: 

“ifl'SM CWRR Rf'S; C^RRRi^ </R>'WW l” ^ <C«1t^: VlR<tf 

w c^RRt ‘R>'oiw’ (Rt ^ c^m ^r<f (Rt 1 ” ^ <^mi<i rtnikt ^r w, rmi^p 

RlfaHW<l R^R f^R'fQI'TR “WRs” I 

t%f wRsrt Tp 8 R RH¥ Rlft%7R R^T'SM ^4oRR *ffe ^«R WWI ^ (R, #Rt >5 R<FR 
Wpo W RTMJt WRo RM ^C-sfCfeH I ^f<f f^TR RRRI^R ^R° Rj#tW Rt RTNJtR «RW Wfft^R ^’fR 
Rr 4? RRRC^R I ^ttRT RRRf RMIR, ^ RR^f f%?^R Rf^ Rt SjR'd RRRR Rt <[Rlt RlR ^ 4R ^<f ^R° ^RRt^ 'S 
W#d^RR >5 ^f<f fR^lR RRC^s RJR | i£|R o(f^fR^ (RRCRt 'aptf, ^slfN Rt RTKFt ^[^RfR RRt RRR Rt I 

WRRt CR/Rf^ 'olfRft ^'SflRR RCR^R: ‘WlRITlR^RR tRf^SRt’ RCRC^R WlRRfR^SR (RCR^r 
CR, >i] RtR5j1^R ^f<f Wds | ‘iRf^'SRt’ R°RCR fo'&lPl's RJR ?RR RlftR 5 'Q ^RlRl ^RR RIRR ^ CR, Wf^t^R CRRR 
iRf^'SRT RRlI^R ^f<f WlRRt WlfR Rt I RR° ^iRt ^Rg^flRt RCRC^R %f^'8Rf iflR# ^s fRRR, W vslR RR#, 'WR Rt 
£f^j% oil^po I 

tRtR ^t%Pt RWC^R: “^tlR i$g Wft^, ^RRm WtC^, RRR Wft^, RtRR WtftR fR^R iR^M ^CRC^R l” 
iXjRftR RR 5 ^ CR, ^ RJRt’QM ^RRlCRR ^R^R^RIRR I ^RRlHR R^RJ: 1%fR RtRt <PCRCRR, ^5tR RS»RR SjRtfR's... 
tWlfR I tRtR WlR^RR R^RI fRWttRR R^'CRjR ‘oR# W^RtR’ I 4 CRtR^ WlRRt fRfw CR, ^tRt 4®CRtR ^f<f RfRSRo 'Q 
Rt%RS ^Ri<f RJR^s RSR RRj R^CRC^R I ^tCR^ ojRWt fRR^ R*( R»Rt 'RCR t%fR RCRR tR CR, %fR otR^RR RRRR Rt «fRRt 
^tRsRR RCRR otRfR^do | RR?,f%fR RCRCfeR: “R^fR ^oRR ^CRR, CRRCRtRiR RR# Rt ^?RiR RJ%CRW f 

WtRRt CRRR CR, ^RIR *(\% ^f%Pt WlflRR fRCRRRR^R «f*JRtR R^RlR RW R^s RRRR R^CRC^R I RtRR ^RRtR RR^T 
«TR|R Rt^CRR 'SfRJ I ^[RtR Rt R^RCR ^fRJ 'StRtR Rt^CRRt 4 f^RlRR'SM ft«fCR iR^lR WCRR? ^f<tfR RR’- Ir^IR RSRCRR ? 
Rt RTMJtR %ttR R^RCRR ? *R3RtR WfRCRR ^RR ^rfR#fR RRCR-t’ R^Rtf^R W^JRfCR #t f^Rt^ RCR? ^Rf^'SRf IrRCR 'RRJ \»TRlR 
■^fRRRR ft ffsflR R5RCRR? WfR l R 5 R^T fit^R’ ffRCR Csot tfW RTfRJt ~5tfRCR CR'SRt ^CRt I ‘Wt^t^ C*tR RtCR RRR WtRRtCR 
'RR^sRR R^CRR’ ^t%#R ^RtR tf®tCR ^CR? ^R R^CRR’ frRCR 'RRfRR Rt^ ft <[RfCRR 'S ffjftR R5RCRR? WfR RTtRTt 
frRCR C^st TfaltRRt 'S RRRtlRRlCRR RCR ^Tt ^CRt I ^tev ^°R§ CR, ^RtRRR RRR ffPdRCRR ^f<f (R^RRR) 'S RjftW 
Wdo (fsHtlR^) RCR RRj RRC'oR I 
ii. >^. tRC*rR <r dS'Co f lTR '2TRR Jc tT ^r<Rt Rf#a 

^RCRR ^C<1^ CRRCRt CRtCRt WfRWtft--RfftR^t WtfRR RCRC^R, RtRlR 5 RtftftR ^R^ CR, ^ RRR ffRtRCRR Rtf^JRS 
RffsJ^ | R(%R> ot<f RRC^o RfR RpfRtfs; Rf%R5 otf ^RltCRt RR W R^Rtlt ^R» I otRtR Rj^, ^rf#fR, R^R, OStR, 
Rftt, otRvsRR tWtfR RR CRCR5 RfR (R^ ^Hr RCRJ fftlRtR 4 RRR ff?tRR Rt R^R RSfRt R?CR W ^T Rft^R I WfR RfR 
Rtf%Rj ot<f RRFs ‘^RRI^ Wft%RtfRR5 ^RttCRt ^R W R5R0 rUr^ RR I RMt¥ RlPtltCRR R^RI CRCR^ CR, ^tRt 
‘iJ'SCRttR 5 Wtf^RtfRR 5 «icf ^pTRl^jW 'S ^RiR^StCR ff^tR R^CRC^R I ftRt RtRRtR RCRC^R: ^'SCRt iR^tR R^RC^s ^CR I RfR 
lil'SCRtR «T<t ^S§to RtC¥ Rt RRt*tJ ^ Rl#s RR ^oCR ft ff$tlR <PRC^ ^CR ? 
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tRR wt^RtfPFt (rr.) Rfi^® ^rtR-fo<ps$=i rrrr 

r&r, ^rcr RR ^RfR 'S rrjIrj rmpf riPiUcrr rsrj wtCRRRtR R& rrfr i RtRfR tRfw rcrr CR, 

^siRt rRr wtfRR to'tsrts Rt%R ^<f \prRtR WRt rr crcr ^ifer wtR^kotw fRsfPr RCRCfeR i 

RRlR Wl^lRRCRR: 

jiVI ^gJ-<aSj <^J^IaSIj ^UJJI (j^a (Jiia ^ 4331 ^JjU lj' V] (j_Sj3aii L& 

“^stRf f% ^ X|R fifit^Rr RCRC^ CR, WffR; 'S t^RRRRt CRCRR RRlR ^atCRR RtC^ ^tf^s RCRR? X|R?, RRt%!p 
ffatsptt ^CR RtCR I” 08 " 

wr?m^^ ^ir^iiTr "i^irsT ^t^rrft ^rr^R 'sn^f^f (<tio 1^) rcrr: 

^jc- a^ia 4 -<ll«1 ^c. Xu I ^jl xiiixj j t^Jlju Xu I JJ Ig^lc- Ia^aUoj ^jLoij'yi Cy*_jj o^ 3#3£Ljj Laj 4-^1 &xa ^3 ^3jV1j 

. AJu*JI g. \a\c .j L <a \ x ai \ \ A-dl d tilli ^Ic. x l" iwll djL<Uai 

“4 WtRRs XtR?, xt W WlRta^CRlR fRRCR ^3R xt^ CR, xt-SMtR £fRt*tJ ^Pf fRSfPr W 4RS, x]R WfR wpprr 
^rr rr4t w i ^ fRsfpr w cr, rrtr rtir ptf§R M*t§j crcr Rfe i rmpf RlftflR tRpm ^ wf^pr 

^RtC^R WlRrc^R 4 fRSftCRR ^RCR^ CRCRC^R |” 48S> 

RRtR RtfR WRtRtCRR RCRT RR ^fRR RRCRH, %R RPfCRR, %R WtRfpRa RR ^WfR ^TC<R Rt%R8M tc^R RRR 
?RtRRtRtft RCRR: 

^jC- I n'W a ^jC- Ig_i3 Ida^jx-g IAjAIIs ^Ic. 4 lg_J (jLaJ^M *>. l>J ^-ajoiII Igj ^Jlxj djl9j-a lA^jUajj o.l^_9 

I^A ^^Ac-j ••• (3^^ djijjA AjIA A_idj V La£ dllflj^ AjUa^i 3 -0 V ^iladj Ajl^iui ^£jLa 1I ^jl )^3 jx a t A j ul'nll 

J)C. Alii JJ l^_i3 aUI y^jj t (Jjjtlllj (Jjldll q C. I^_i3 ljnV'ij ( Ixja-n lAjiij i A_luill g. 1 a\c-j i A-oVl (. kLuj ^gjJa^a 


Jr>-J 

^ 4 *t<TCR<i WRI Rmr -srh Rtp'RP i 25pfR ?t 'sfR R®Rt ^ Rrir i ^wca 

'SRtfiR ^Tl: ‘il'SMC'P R*5fPr Wf RtRR5 oftsR (R'STTt I WT ifR^^Rt 

’fRwPt i R’sfPr (R, ■srr ^Hwl5 c^tRt Rrp'R^R Rrrr^r w r?t; cw Rr Rst 

RsR W RR l„. R?Jt^ RPfRp RtRrtR ^ RR5R WtRR’R ^ R^flRR I Rw ^T 

Rltw RRR fiRP <PWC^ ^RT 'S ^ItRjT #( <P«C^ l m WR R^R R’R RCKC^ I... l”* 40 

>5 2pm ?RR RRff R?RR ‘R^sRfW Rff%^ R<f ^ ^ Rf^: ^ 'S RRR I (XI 

<!Rt ^Tf (R, 'SRR RtfR 25 R c R#, r4r#, t^Rlft, #R, Rf affCR ^Rr# fiR§R, ^Rt, RlR ^plWT W 
RR Rs^ SR5R RJR, t%R WRsRxP RRt ^Rs R^IRR, t%R '^RlR RRR £ff^ R^Rt Rt*R, %R ^RRt%RR5 R%f (Rf) 
RCRM £RR R5CRR... ^ ’opJRR RwlR; Xl'SRTflRs WRRt CRst^R CR»tM$ RRiBI R^ I XJ'SRTf CRW WRRt 

RWTRRR ^T<f <[R Rt RRR WffRR RRRR RRR I x]R RjR^R (RRRT RINJT RCR WRRt rRt RT I WR ^RJ 

RfRj^s ofsf ^TfR^f X|R° RRl% I vsT -RCRI o^»lKRi ^*IMRR ^RR RrPT Rt ^=Rt RRt ^Rl 3^R5 ^rPR ^RRt RRR 
fRRtPT RRt I 'SRR WtfR 4RiR ^Rt (RtR 5 Rf%R 'S tgRR I RR?, ^R fRT? t R c f'8 RfR ^PsR | vsR RRvpU (R^, ^Rf^s 
(R^, R^tT (R^, ^“Rt (R^, Rl%RiR (R^, CRRtRt iR 5 ^ ^5R RRR 'fR%R RR, ^R R^sR C* S PCX|'8 RR X|R° ^5R fRCRRtiRR C'sptxi'S 
RR I WR xt fRRRfSR C^CR WtfRR-Rfa^ X]Rl RtRRR RRR R<PM^ RRR I R^R WtfRt «tR WttRR l’" 545 

(ipsttR WlRRt (RRf^ CR, RMPP RtftfR it'SM Rtf^ «t<f’ ^ RCR fR*5tPT <PCRC^R (i|R?, i (il'®MtR Rtf^R 5 ^f 
RfttR tRt^s 'S fR^Pr RRt^s tR^f»f tRRt^R I RHtRlfR 4R Rt%R ^RRt’ R#t RRt^s tRCRR fRCR^R | X|R RTfRJt 'S 
Rj^l<PC®R 'SR W®RR ^RR Rcr(,^r I 
ii. O. 'Q%R SlRR^tT (Sf^R ^=TRt 1% Rt 

it RR*R tRCRRCRR 'apf 'SpSsto XtR?, XtR 5R5t*tJ «pf RlRxjj^- X] ^ RtfRR fofex) (RRCRt CRRTRt WtftR '§ e 1*tl^'S’'»tCR 
£RR*tJ ^Rt<f WtgRR fRtRRP fR^PR#^ v^pjfavif (CR^ f^tf) Rt 'spttf^Rt (^RRtRtf) RM RCRR I ^r<ft<R RfR 

CR^ RtRR: “RRR WtflRR Wft^, '^RR'SR WfC^, %fR WRt?^ ^RR ^rfR^R RCR(.^R, C*tR RtCR RR^srR R^tRR; RRiR ^t®t, 
^HR "sps RR” ^sCR ^ttRt ^5RR fet® RtR RRJ RRRR I RrrIS '^RjiStRR I CR 5 ^ fRSt 'yR ^TRR RtfR Rf RRCR ’^ttR 5 
^RRtRtft RRt R^R RR; fR? t tW ^fRWR-RlRlCRR R^RT ^R^ tRSttCRR RMtRtf*t CR RJ% R3tR ^IHRR W§=#RC^fR 
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fifRtR RRCtejR I ^W fRWfR Rt Rf%R Rt RCRCr RRR. Rt fRCSrR \»TRtR RRCR Rf fRSffR RRCR CRtCRt RffRR WRR# ^R RCR 
fi^t RRtS RffRCRR ^fRJ R$R I 4RTCR £(Ws tRtR f#lfR#R 4R# R5RJ #?RR RRt ^rm I f#R RCRR: 

-l^.lj ^jc. 4) ••• .^J^-i^ga ^jxji^. C' n.W ^-ujjc. ^j! (Jll .... An^n Ia.1^.1jj AiLlLall (Jji Alii (jl Alii (J^juj ••• 

Cluj i Ijlll lijlll c-iill Ail 3^ JUuj CljtS ci)ll cJjJPj ClULall ^ CjUIjjII 11a Aijj ij Cnw" 11 a ^1*11 (JaS (j* 

ClipliVI o 1a Ijlli ^gjl ijllil (jj Alii ic-j Ajjjc. (jj jjliij cillA (jc. isjj <* (Jli V} ^Ajy V} ^ (jAjjj ^ ^ i — 

> llll J& .^LnlS & j^fij CiUjj]I »& ijdl C^jl 111} ,2iU=j|} AiUl J*l J* .jjl Jit ^ liSij .i_i£ bL UjjJ 

-1 -Ull (jl l^lliij ^Ixll (JaI _jlu9 Lg ^jjC- lAjjj-uaS CjUVI 6 1a Ajig.^ll diljUS ^jiaillj ^iillj lull AjU^ (j* XjJaj-* ^)JC- cJi} 
3&* jl |ilC jxJLuj jl i jLa jl i£ i 3\1 llj A_iuijll QjSj lij V^j\ (jj Jjliluj (J^j .oj£ll Ua Ia ill jjl l^lllj .oij j^lLj 
S /3 (jLa (Jji V 9 <1 Q ft (Jjkj V} *^3 Alii 3ll L<ft 3lfl llj lilj A-iiil 1 j^3 ^QjuJ (_^Lo jl ^-<Ual 3li llll 

ju/i ill ^lAx*ill ^Aj C-^Cj AliS (J-'ij AjII^ ^gJL*l Adi! 3l5 3^-J Ig 1 j UAl 1 {jjij V 1«%3 


“... (^) ^R: Wfft^ RR RRpr W( afcR RR^R I .... ^Rt (f^f^ft) 

RIRR: i£|# -^RR Rfr^ ^f%R I .... 4 ^T%R ^RS. >5 WRR (R R^R ^f%R fRRRR Rf^fe RRH RRlRfe 

£(%RHRR £RR WlRRfR RR^RCRR R^Rt Rf% 'RCRCR CR RRR R|%R fRRIR WtfRRRR <CRC^ CR, R|%R RlRt 
fiRtf 5 ^ 4R?, i£|'SM fRtR RRitfs ^R, W CRtM RSfRf RRf RtCR Rt ^RS. IWfCR’ RRf RtCR Rf I RlftR 5 , ^fRRR ^RR 
^STltRf, RT^RtR tR^T '^RtRfR 5 CRC^ ^ RRR ^f%RR fRRCR Rf% CR, C^tRRt ^'SMfCR ‘R>«IW’ (^RiR RRfR) RT%RCR 
RlfRCR CR'S I RtR^R ^SRlR WRMC^R WlPlRCRR W | Wf#lRR ^ RRR ^f%R ’opfNRR ^CRC^ I ^TRt RCR, 
^RRt I R^R WfRR fRWfCRR RCRR5 ^fCR Rj^o, 2jRR, r4t tWlfR fRCRRR ^C=JR R^CRCRR I WfR^lRR 4 RRR RlRtC^R 
RTfRTl R^CR I RtfRRRR ^'SMR CR RTNTt R^CRCRR (Wt f^tfR fRRflR RRt) WT#CRR RTtRlt ^lR iRRfvs | RCR: R®|R 
RtRRCRi #R Rf^ fRCR ^CRR tR I ^TRt RM: ^RtCR Rl^o ^T<f ^RRt I ^RRfR ^RR ^RRtttR (^RR RtR'SRltfR) RCRR: ^RRf 
CR| ^oRR^ RR RRR CR$ RCR: RfC^R W RpR, RRRt RfC^R RtCR ^R%R Rf^o, SfRCRR RR SfRR ’RRRr 4RCRR 2jRR I 

RtC®^ RfR CR$ RCR 35JRCRR RR RjRR Rt RfRCRR RfCR ^R%R RfRR W ^Rt’ I RtR RRR CR^ RtftR CR»tCR RCRCRR 
CRsfCR RCR: RfR, 2jRR, R4t, t%¥ IWICR’ RCR Rt ^R° ‘2JRCRR Rs’ Rf ‘SfRCRR RfCR '^ST'S RCR Rt RRR Rf fRRf RR I 
RTlffR fRRfCR ^RflRt RCRCRR: “CRtCRf RfR RfCR RR ^RS. W\ RRC^flRf RRgtf l”' 5 ^ 

^RtCR ^RRfR ^RR RtR'SRltfR RCRCRR CR, WtR^fRCRR RCR WfftRR RfR, WfftRR 2fRR ^RJtfR RRt Rt fRtfR RRtR 
Rf«ft RRR RftftRCR ^l%R RtCR ^fRRt RRt I RRl^CR RftR^R ^g^tR RCRR, ^fRRt RflCRR CRf ^RRt RR I CR^ RfR RCR RRfR 
RftRtRR RfR ^f%R RfCRR RR, RfR 2fRR ^Hr SjRCRR RR, RfR R^t ^Hr R*fCRR RtCR ^#R... RCR^ Rt ^RRt RCR RRj 
RCR I RrtR RfR CR^ RftRtR CRRfCR RCRCRR CRRfCRt RCR RtRCR RT R5RCR(t ^RRt RCR RfCR Rf I 
ii. 8. Rjm RRRtlR ^fRtRTR ^CR "Rf 


RTNTtRff RftfRRRR RCRR CR, I^RRR'SCRTR RTfRTtR RtRRR RRfR RftRfRR Rp§R%fC^R fR^fR RRf RRt RfR I 
iRCRCR <$> fRRR RR%R: 

SfRRR: Rrmtft-Rf^fR^fRR V# fRC'tRR ^RtR ^R5. RfRTfRJ fRCRRR RpflRRR RRRC5R I CR K%CR RtRt RfRTfRJ 
fRCRRR Rf%RR RRRCRR CR K%CR^ i£| V fi> f%? t fRR'S RpftRRR RRRC5R WfRft-^RlfR#RR I WfRtfRR RCRR: R^< URT 2fRR, 
U®t CRRT, RTRW ^fRT R5RT RRt, RfRfRR RfRRRjR U®t t^f ^RJlfR RJfRt RRT RfR Rf I R^, Rf, RfRRI, RfRfRR 
R^RRR ^RJlfR WfRtRR RT$R%C^R RfCR RfSRfRR I #RR, RRRf, tRR, ^RJlfR fRCRRCRR'S ^IR^ RIR^T I ^TQCRt ^1%R 
fRCRRR I RRfR RftRtRR CRCR ^f'SCRt f^lR RRfR RT<1^ RRfR WfRtRCR ^f%R RtCR ^R% 'S CRRRtft RCR fR^fR RRt I ^f®f 
Wmtf-Rt^fR^ ’RtfRRtfRRRR WffRRtCR 'RtRtRR R*fCR fR^I# I ^|R^lRR RfCRRCR ^l^fRJ 'fSttRfR^t-^ffRfRRr RCRR I 
RtRR W 'S CRRCRt ^fCR RRftR W R^feCR CRRt R^R RR I RfCRR RCR RRfR WfRtRCR WffRRtCR CRRT RtCR RCR fRRflR 
RRfR RtCR ^HR RfCR ^R% 'S CRRRfft RCR fRRftR RRt I 

WMRff-RtffR^t WffRRRR fR% 1f% fRCR RCRR CR, RRfR WfRtRR 4RR, R4t, #RR ^WffR CRtCRt fRC*tR c f^ ^ftR 
RR RR | WffRRtCR WfRtRCR CRRT WfR ^fRRtCR CRtCRt ^ftCR CRRt 4R RR I RtSCR ^ K%'©CRt^ ^TRf*ft Rt# 'S fR# RRR 
fRCW #RRR 'Q fRRffR RRfR CRCR ^R#»tCR SfCRt^tJ | 

H#R®: RTfRlfR RtRRR RRfR ’RfRtRR ^R%R^ RRT RRfR RtfR'S R^R RR I CRRR, W(RC*fR ^RR ^rfR#R RRCR 
‘RRR’ RT *RRRf ‘£tR c f RRCR'S RRt RRRTf RtCR I RlRR RRR Rt RRRf fifRR'S ##fCRR Rst RfR% RR I 4 £fRCT fiffRRf 
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txm rt^ Rt%Ft (rr.) Rf&R rtr-Irr^r rtrrr 

^if^r, ^RiRfe's RtRtft rr^R wtRmt rrsr ^rr Rrt^gRR sRit^t wr^t (^RotR/ib-csf) r(rr= “cstcr 
rT*|r, rrrr rRr rr# r#r Rt fR^-^r%?TR rsrj crcr £fRtf4a lRt?w®cRT ^sHtfRR Rt ^<fcRTRR rr rrj 
rcrr i cw rtrrr ^rr #R&tR, ^$, rr, 4«m ^trrrr, ^irj, rrir ^eRt ^ajtfR fRRRR i RtRR RtfRffR Rt 
^rr ^s(4crr R^hptftR ^ £tRtf4a %?w, w ^trir sff% rir% wtrr orrt i ^trir 

fRRtlR RRt w WMRRCR orr crkr| (RRRjt-fRIsfRR <ft g|^f% §M[|l>CRR) RlfR^ (R^Rt ^R fR I ^TRlR fRSfKRR 
RltR RltR fRRftR <NOs ^CR CR ifl'QTRt CRR, RR >4R° RttR tp#R RR I 4^1 GR$ ^R'RlR-^l^lCRR R'SRj 'S 
^jfeR 'SRIMT foRft'oJ ^R | 

rrr# ^rr «#rsm ifi'atRt rtmjt rrtr 4R? RRt rrr wtRte; t% ^rtcrirr Irrirr rrtir w s^i 
rsgrosh i cw vffl <rrr= wm ^rr #r&ir w<f rrr rrr « 1w rf» i %rr w rrr *m\5<\ #sf& f^RRR ^S\ 
^tir crtm Irtrrr c# i wir rrr rrt rt fRstR rri #sf& fRRRcRR c^n^rr ^r# fRRRtRR rrtr rtr 1.... RfR# 
(jiHo fR) wtr-^rirr rtr^rtr r^rc^r cr, rmr ^tiPiUcrr rirrir^ ^fRR 5 fRRTRR 's #rr 1 RtRR 

RTWtRlfftRR WfRGRR ^RR #R&t£RR ^f<f R(RG^«1 RTStJ RR=T R>Rt I ^^tGR CRR 'Q ^tR CRGR RfRR <Hos C<)C<J «M 'RRj ^rHS 

r|r%' s ^tR I W ^otCff^ ’ifesf ^4 tri 1 #?I^ ^%RJ 

c^ft^o *m\ ^ 1 -srh ’ifest ^4®! ^ w: “c^tM %r ^i% 

^r” 1 ^rNTRi ^ ^ pf^Ffm ^'stti^ <i*it w^'s ^ ^rw ^ ^ 

(?f, 'S^T Wlft^sf Wf^*f Ti^ CtT*f ^T(?ra ^f% T^f 1 <Rt° -5^ ^ 'ST#T(^ ?tW C^lwT 

wl^m wsKK 1 ^ ^r ^TNjt <F?rl?r ’tc^a ^ 55 , 

(?R^ ^TNjm <p^st <3^ ^stc^ Wf\ (?T, WlWR; ^(f#R <|5«C^, W vst RRfR 

^#?i ^ 1 %r R#rm ^ ^#^4 c^tiRt 9 Rffes vst 1 rh% ^r ^r ^wr stff% 
WR^^m I I 440 

ifR WRRl (RR (R, RtRfR RlRl|(W<l C#lt R?fRt ^RRtf Wt*RTtfftUM'S^ WRf 

Rt ^slR#, wt^t, ^imtf, W*\(.<&. ^ Rfe Rt^s I lilRRR R^RR# fRRR RR%[ : 

(R5) o[|^pr ^s ^RH WRRR^R RKR Wl#fR Rf<fe ^ f^»RR RR I 'SRTR 5 fRRRR RCRT 

f^RR i5^#Rrr IRRR fRRIR fel% ^RS. <*R# fRRR fcffew RM ^tRjRRt | 

(R) 1%*RR fRRBf'8 WRtf-'5^flR#^ c R RWR 'S ^rnitf-RT^fR^t RWfIRR RTtRTR fRRR, RflfR, 
^=#f% 'S Sf^cvs W^ Rt<R5j RrIRR I i£l 'SRJ fRIRtRR fRRIR'S R^R ^R RRRf^ RRt R^R RR I 

(R) ^RRR 'RlfRR RlTRlftR fRtlR 'S RTTRlT R^o fRsR RRR RHtR(f*f RRRf (RRR tRC*tR®f RlTRlf 

RRRT^R I ^WW RTtRTtfR 'S ^RRffR f^RRR %RR £RR RRRI^R t%¥ (RtCRt (RRR tR£*iRR RTfRTf 

RRC^H I » RRRRIR'S RTTRlRRft-WfRRRRfRRR RRsRf^ R5RR I RrhH5 ^ ^SRWRR I WlRRT CRRft CR, 
RKtR RlftfR >i]RS. %RR ^RRtft CRRRf (RRRf ^RlR C’RR'S RTfRTf Rf4^s | 

(R) RlRRt CRCRfl, ^RtR R%Ft RRTC^R: “^R R^o ... oJR RR.„”, “WtRRt RtRRW 'S RR® RtRRR RRt 
RfR, WR RRR WtftR RtRRW ^R° ^WR RWlt R^Rt RtRR”, “RRR WtftR WRl*R ^RR ^ffR^R SfRR RRR, ... WRt*R 
^R(R f^RR-^RR*R Rtf^CRW”... I 

^RtR RRRR RIRISR: “RRR WtStR WR^ ^RR | ... ofRfiivs 'R'SRR of4 4R '©CSR ... ^rfR^tRR «f4 

RR*t RCR ^RRRR RRt RR,...”, “RRR WtftRR ... ^RR'QR £(f%E^fR Rt W(^f% RR ^R° WftRRt R^R Re'S RR I RR?. 
^iwr rr ^r# rRr fix*m 1 ... ^rwt «t4 <?r, 4r Rt wfff% rr i ... ■srr wurr ^ fRRjRR 1 ... ^srr 

RR, CR^R ^f?*t RR, CR3. RR, CR^. WtiR RR, #Rt, R?JRRR, WtfR iR 5 ^ RR I ... ‘iK'o RS^, RR 

^5Jtf4 (RRCRt tR5§R ^(1%R R^RR ^(CRH CR^ I... l” 

^RRR5 WfRf '#R ^'SM^R 1RR%R RTfRJt RR RRj RRR R*f RRRR: ^R ^ RR, RR RRt RRR RR, RR 
^RfR'SRt ^^4 RR, RR ^TQR £ffR5^R RR... RTtRRt fR«t(R WtRRtR? CR(^ '8%R ^ RRT'STRt CR^, CRC?§ ^RTt RRt 
RtCR Rt, RR?. «5RRCR RR RTtptRR ^3, ^|R9R.. ^RJtfR ^R?Rt ^Hr RR RR I SffRRW tRRRCRR 4 RRt f^lRCRR 

RTMJt RT 'sfR RtCR (RRCRt R?WRtR RR, RR? RRR RTtftRR R[^I%^R RJtRjt I RRR Rft^R RR tRC^R fRRCR RI3R 1 r CR, 
RR '^RR'SR SffR^fR, RR ~R@ Rf^, RR ^RfR'SRt ... I RR& ^ RRR iRCRRR R4tt Rt 2RR RRCR RtR% RRRR >i]RiR 
Iwt KR R[RR I ^^fRI W§R%R^ tRf%R <MW>$ ^RTRRR ^RiR RIRI^R I 

(®) RltRTRR ^R RRt 'S RjNJtRtfkR fR5t® RRt ^R RR I RtfRRtHRRt Rt R[CRR 2}RtCR RfRRt RtRRR Rt^JRWRCR 
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tpfRtR fRR%a ^SRt CRCR r-j^Ir oJCRR SffRRt WtfRR R^tR Wlft^R CRRCRt CRtCRt fRCRRR RlNlt RCRCfeR I %RR 

t®#tfRCR fR rcr rrj R*Rt wir 'fteRR wr^jrtirr rrt 4r rr | spm wl^rat crRr cr, ^rr ftfRRt's ^rUrt 
wtfRR rcrc^r: Rp<pD Irrgrr wm wtffRlR Irrcr fR r»r|^ 8 i ^'Stri wIrIcrr wh^fw >ivjic=i)c?Hf r>rT i 

^rmt rrcr RtfR, w^crr wsps rsrj ^Rt rt 'atfNRcRR rricr rcr rir rt RjRtlt rr i RHtRtfR r<fr ^Jrr, fRCRR^ 

WffRRRCRR £ff% WRR ^HRtRt 'Q 2TRTTR SfRRR R5Rt, ^ftCRR fRRCR ^RtRRt CRlRR 4RS. V[fv|CRR R^CRJR RlNlt RSRlt; 
^TlRTCRR RtfRf I 

tRCRR %R ^TtCRTSRT CRC<F WlRRt ^[RfRR RRTfl CR, R3fR Wtft^R £ff%ft RtRRt fR W^® 2fff% 'S R3f^ 

fRCR fj^R «iw% RfR 's f^T'tRcRR sf^f% RfR^4®tCR ww rrtT rTr% rTcrir RtteR i « «% 

fR<p5 WNPTRRR^ fRRH'StR ^RfiR f&RlR I 'S'ffR RtRICR R3IR WffTR RitR CR RIrsr SfRtR RRRCSiR 'StC^s WfRTR RT RitR 
RtfRf^s 'R'SrCRR CR^ WlRtCRR 4RffR tRlR I RHTRtfR 4 Sff1%Rf RfRSfR RRTt SfCRT^rR I 

^ fr#K« 1fo»w wft^m rt runtt 

^rRwf^^f%Ft (Rf) RCRCfeR: “OT^J% RCR CR, fRl^R CRICRt iws Rt fRCRRR ^ ^iRt fp, ^siRRf 4 fRRCR 

ctI^ws^w,^ mr 4 Irrcrctrc^crirrr^cr, wt cr^irr sif®^ rr-Mrr#r r 

fRC^RCRR RTNJt RJRT Rt RlffR^ «rc<R Rl^CR CfCRt RpiRS «f< fif^ef RSRtCfQ ^RtR Wf<[ Rf%FT 
Wf Tf Rlf^T «t5 RR^NteR RCR «t«U <|5RC^ I %fR <1C=1C^: R5«ft R®Tf RHR Rf CR, ^tlR Wsf ^f«Rf 

vtR Ri||V|^) l RJRR tSRH RTfRTf R5RR Tatf IrpW Rtf^T RR CRSRf I RTfRlT RRf RR'iTfRRf « ^^srfRRf 

R^sjRl^lR f1% l” 

^RlR WPRRR i£| ^5RR RTKjm CRlfT Rtf RCRR: RRR (^Rf^'SRlR) 

RftRTm R^Wf 4RR (3 rR>= 10 RRT RtR Rt I RtRR ^RR RTtRTR RlRf fRCRRRl^CR 1 jRt < 3fR| Rl%R RRT RR T 8 

tRlR Rt%PT WfRT <MC^: “%? C3Ft*f « Rllt ^tR 1%?‘lR c P : l^R ^ ftPW*f, CRlCRf RRR Wk W I «fl-^ 
'STl^^^^RlRWlRf^-^RR^ iRRjR^tRCg^RtfW^^RltRR I^R^RRfR|^Rr<R,^lRCIFrR^f^lR 
Rl%^^tlRRl1t^sf^lRtW^ I ^1R%Sf %®fCR (M 9 ! I^tfw 4R^«H ^TlRR^ %R CRsfCR^ %*tfRs R# f 
Ws <^orR Rt Rf%RR (RnM i%g CRKRt f#R RRlRtR '^pfNRR R^rr Rf I t%I ^RRR RRR RTfRJlR RtRRR Rlt^R 
RCR CRR, Rt ^RtR RRRt R» I CRtCRf f^RRCR RTNJT R£r RRR ^R;<R R^R tRCR Rt'SRtR ^T<f f^lRRltCR 
Rlf^RRRt | W(R ‘il'SRJ^ ^RtR «lt^Rf%Ff RTfRlf Rf RiRR ^f<f RRt'S fel% RtR <PC<lC^ I 

io. ^ttr^rr RirRrr-iRCRtfwm rrrr 

RtRR RtfRttR ^F<t^ RRfRR ^RtRR RRR T[RS^TlR R^RRliRR R^RJ CRCR R#RRR RR CR, fR%R RStR^R ^tlRT 
RRR WtRtRR fRCRRR RTfRlT RRlR fRCRtfRot RCRCRR I ^RT fRCRIR RtRR'SMt RRj^R: 


i«. i. 



'Q RRRiR-R'aR R^RT R'StR 


RRR Wl^tRl; ^R(R tRUSfR RsT 'S fRC*fRRlfR JlRw rUr WRRR 11%tR RR CR RTRT ^1R R<ps RlfWl^R W^R RCR ^tlR 
RRh's <PR°<P | lil'ST'ijR <^RWfR ^fRvs^R <PCR(;RR, ^RfRRR 'SfRJ RRSr R^CRC^R, RRR rIrRR 'SfRJ RMRs 'Q RHRsR 
RfeR iRRfRs fRRtR Rtck fRRtR RCRCRR ^R° fRRtCRR W ^tfR RfR^R RRSt v»|R|R Wife iRCRCRR I ^^rRJ ^RRR 
fRR(R R»Rt ^1W CR, ^RRtCR RRtR WtftR tRC®!R fRRCR Rt RCRCRR ^t RRRstCR fRRlR RRT ^R5, ^^CRt CRCR RRfR WfRfRR 
RlfRRt^, ^RtR, RRRRo 'S ^RtRc #f RRft '^tRCRR RlfR^ I 4 RRR f^cRRCRR CRtCRT RiRR WffRCR CR'SRT C^t ^CRR RRT, 
lil'SCRtR RRR ^}<f RR fRCR CRfCRf RiRR «f<f ^(RRRlCRR 2fCRfRR WfC^ RCR'S WlftR WfRtR fR I ^RRJ 4 RRR fRCRRCRR 
CRtCRt RiRR of<f orfC^ RCR RtfR RRt CRRR %IR W WfRtCR 'RRRR fRRCR RRf RRt, C^R CRtCRt ^R# fRT'lRCRR 
^ Rt 4RtfRR RiRR of<f fRRfRcf <q% ^fR W ^IRRlCRR ^RR WtfRR RtCR R»Rt RRt I RRtR WtfR #fR fRRCR 
WtRtCR RsRt RRC^o RtRRtR fRCRR RCRCteR l^ 4 4 ^fC^ ^RlR ^ Rt%pt RCRC^R: “RRtR WtfRR RstR fRRCR fRCSfR R^ 
CRCR5 fog, RRt RRCRt 'StRJ ^RR RR; RR° I'sPl fRCSfCR 5 CR fRCRRCR fRC*lfR^s R^CRC^R ^StR fRRCR CR fRCRRR^ WtCRtR R^RCR 
^CR I >il fRRCR fRCSrR Rvs, Rt t^ff^jR fRCR RRt RtCR Rt l” 

i«. >WIC^ RRff 'Q ^[ftRClRR ^TRPTRR 

R^tR Wtft^R Rf^s RRfRt 'S fRC*tRR RRCbCR v»tR WlRCRR #R %t RtRR (^) I R^fR Wfft^R RRfRt Rf%#(R RRCbCR 
CRf*t Rift'S f^CRR %fR I %fR R5RCRT ^ RRR fRRtRCRR RTtRJt RCRR ^ I #|R RCR #R RKff RR'S RRCRt CR^tCRf fRRtRCRR 
RTtRTt RCRR fR I RKtffRCRR #R^t*ttCRt ?RRtR RV[rR|V| CRR 'S RRt^r'SCRtCR RStR 'S Sjf^&f Rt^ RCR I 
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tRtR Rt^RtflRR (RtR) Rfi^® WtRRfR 

RlRfRRtR 8 8[RjtRj RCRR RR 5 ^ Rtff ^RRtR <r<j | Tfl^ffMR fCRR <FTC£ fRWfR 8 ^f^R ^RfSfva fRRR 
RTlRTt <KRC*>R I fel RsRCRlt #Rt 4 RR5R fRCRRCRR RTtRXf R5CRR 1 r | #Rf 4 RR5R fRC*tRR RRRRT ^(Csf R& RCRCtefR 4RS, 
R<ftt RCRCtefR I RftCRRt iS'SCRt CRCR 5 ^r flfCR Rt R3tR Wfft^R W§R%f fR# ^8RtR Rvs CRnCRf ^<8fR W C^CR #Rt 
‘if'SCRtR C^fiRt RTfRTt fCRR R1RCR R>CRR ft I RRRRJ ^R:<f flfCR CRRCRf R# fCR RCR8 #Rt WfRtR ft I 

ffRftRCRR ft8 ifpoftst ^CR RtR I ffi)R %# f^CR^ RRRtCR, ffRftRCRR fRR C*fR ftCR 5 , >5 ftRRR 

f^sR 5 8<F RR I WI3R tRR RtR^RfR 8 vsR «IfR#RR ^ Wtpt^R Rfe#R RtfRC^s fRCRRCRR RJTRlt 8 RfRR 5 wtf 

RStR RRIC^ RfCR 5 | ^Rr ^alft# 'S ffR-ffRftRR RRJCRt 4RiR RTNltR RfeRfR R5CRR ^ iRRSRfCRR RTfRTtfs 5 8 fRRt^s 5 
fR’SffCRR W RRC^a RICRH | ^RfC^s RRff 8 ^RtC^s RttRlR Rjf#R^ CRStCRt ft 5 ^ #Rt #CRR RSRtfa Rife %RR Rf | 

RRR #R Cvsf f-t RT fRRlR 8 ^Rft-iif fRRTRlR ^ RRlftRR R^ WRfes | ii]R RltCR (R^tRt RRt, RTNlf, Rs Rt RftCR 5 
#CRR 'a|'3^'3= R^Rft fRRWR I WfR 4 tRtR Wft Rt^Ff RCRC^R: “fRRR Cf 8^ ft RT fRWfR ftCR 4CRC^, RtfffRft 
M RlR RT'SRt^ ftCRCft iRR° RlRRCRR RR-ftffR #58= f8R|R WfCR #R R'fftfRR RlR tRCR %RR I 48CRt ff Rf ftf 
WfC^ RRt RR-S«|Rvs fRR^s l” 

RRR 'S RWR %RR ^IRRRRt ^RRlR I %Tt Rf RCRC^H ^f RRf (RRR %T I (^srTr \5fRf Rf RC^TR fR ^ot Rf RRft 
%T I Rf ^RWTCR (Rt, RfR^tR ^ Rt RCRR fR ^R° RfRfftRR'S Rf RIRR fR vst RR^'S ^fRT Rtfe %RR Rf | i£|^RJ 2fF3 
fRRtWfR RCSTT'S tRlR WtRR <R%=1R: ‘felRT^ WfRT^ fesfR 4RS, ^TR Rl^RRfR ^o CR(R5 f%|> gfRR rs^r |” 

4 Rc#fe RrfRTf RRR tRfRpr RTRTRftR RTRR^R: “Rfe ^ RR^R Rlltj^ fRefRR'SIRlR RTfRTf WR# Wt W 
fR8RC*TM> RURCvsR fwtf RfWfRT'STRTf RTfRTt-f^^fRR R^RfR CRR tRtR-Wf#RT RrRR» ^RR^R WfRf^-RT%RR RTfRTlR 
fRRTSf RKftf-^lfRtfRR ^RR^ CRfe ®R^ 2fRlR RRC^sR I ^TRS (RR(RlRiR RTfRrf ^fWlt Rt^fft 'S ^TfRffRcRR ^R 
'Rfe^TS ^CR CRR I ^Us RRffes RJRt CR, RTfRTfR^ fR^fWR >R R^t ^RRR(RTRT ^Tf#Tf l” 


VS. 



'Q'ife RlR SfRlR CRtR 


RTfRTf fR»R Rl^lllR \»R^R ^R 5 ^ I^<P RfR?lR RTTRFfW 5 'stf^ RlR SfRtR I 'SflR R«5RJ R^fRfRTRR 'StRJ R(R^5 rsjr 
R fRlRR RTfRTf fefSt R^IRR RR I W ^RiR RlNJt RfR% <[fe£f^s RsRt ^5t RR I R^RfRR, f*WStR tWffR £RRM(R 
‘if'SIRfR RRRvsf (R'SRf ^RsffR^ | fef cifRfR RJKFf(R5 *q% Rxst %T, tRfR Rt RfflRtR fRRRR^o RfRRvs R^Rf %RR 
feffeR RRR5R R^TrR I f^SfTRR fRffeR fR5R# RRfRR R^RIRt f^RRlt ^ft ^R RlR I '^RfRR t’Rf^R fet® RR'STRlR 
R^lfaiR RRJR)R RiTRR ‘^1R 5 %’ Rf RTfRJt^ 'ef fR RR 2fRlR I 


iO. 8. RlKrm RfTR 'QflR RlfejRS 9 |QrvoR CRfR 

RfRRT CRCRfl CR, '8% WfRt %CRR RR I 'S'lfcR RRR 'S Rtf%^ RC< R^R RSRlt Rf^W RR | RRR^CR 
'G%R5 RfRR RC^RTfRTf R^RtR RRWf tCRfT^R RSRlt WRR Rf^W RR | ^WCR fRC^R ^CR^fD fRRR RR5%: 

(i) RRfR RfRT^ RR^R RfRCRR C2fRRR R§T | RfR% ^tR-^fe fRCR RfRR CR fRRCR W&5 RC^sJ C^ff^o RR^R 'RR Rf 
Rf R'SC'OR ^ft RRR CR fRRCR RSC^R R^CR R^R fRR 5 fRCRRRt RRtCRR 'SrRlt RRfR 'RtRR 'StfRR Rft-Rl^RRRCR 5 CRRR 
^CRR ii|R?. 'sflR R^RT R4CRR ^fRJ RR'SiCRfRJ RRRR | 0<fis RfRfRR tRCRCRR C^CR ofR^fR-iifR WfcfR CR'SRT R^R 'RCR'S 
tRtR-WfffRTR fRRR ^RRlCRR RtCR ^fg RiRfR ^ RfRCRR ^tRJ 'SffeR RRCR> ^CRfRT R^Rt ^R° R'oC^R ^jSf^s Rf ^CR vst 
WfCRf R%^s R?RT I 'sffCR^ RTfRFfR RfCR RftjR 5 ^<f feR WTJ ^TC«f RTR^fR RRffR «f< '8%CR5 WlRRR R5Rf I 

(t) R^fR ^TfRT^ CRCR5 ^ 'S fwfR RfC^R RCR'S fet1%R WRR R^CR ^Rfes ^SRfR RRM RR 'S'tfR 
RTfRTf I RT^ RR R^sR5 f^RCRR fRffe >i5R Rft tRIRRR | R#ps tfeCRR RCRT fRRJRtR tRf R1%RR R^CRJR RCRJ 
oRRT^R iRR^RfR, tRt R1%^R RtRR^, #R WfCRR %RRWf, ^ffe RfCR #R ^[RtRRRT, R%R ^tRJ RtfW RfRCRR 
RfRfRfRR^t, RfRCRR ^RfR^o fR^RTR^ tWffe fRRCR R^R§ R^RJ fRRJRtR I RRlWCR fe^RtR, tRt Rt%^R RflW 

RfRCRR ^rRCRM%m, WffRRtR, RlRf%^RtR, tRf R1%3R RTR R^R tWffe fRRCR ^R#^ ^Rt Rf RJ#R RWRJ CRt I 
Rf%[ RR RRCR lfR5 R^t 'S CRfRfR C##fR5 RCRR WfRCR RR^R fetfeR^R fR# RWfR Mr RRRR I 4RRR RltCRCRR 
feg R^CRJR ^RR# ojRRTfRTfCR^ ^ofR i£| fR# RWfCRR “R#R” feCRCR CR*f RRRR I 4RRR >if^CRtR fRRftC^ f'sffR, 
fRRtRRs, RffRf tRt Rt%fR RtRRf tWlfe fRRCR tfeCRR RCRJ fRRJRtR ojRfes R[~Rg R^RJC^ RtRtfRR ^jRR# 
RJTRJTR RtRJCR RtfeR «s RfCRR I WtRtR CRRt “fe^lfT >ffKI*|, tfeR X #R J 'S tR# RR” Rtfi> Rt^ R^RCR Rt^RS ^ 
fRRCR 'RCRR 5 ^Rj WfRC^s RfRCRR I f#R t^rf^R fe'I'aiCRR'S ii]R# «fR^t I %ft, RRfRR#, Rffe^t, RffRR^-R^fR 
R^RRlR 'S WRURJ RR5R fet^ RRfTfCRR RR^R fet1%R fe% RTfRTf 8 RfRR 8f<f sf^R | RRc^ft RJtRjf 8 RfRR 5 8R;<fR RRSft 
RRf Rt RiRCR 8%R RRRRRfWf RRR R^ R^R RR I 
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(«) raim ra '8%^ <rifra ar<f era ^ rat raw wm 'st^kitR i Rera ra-fra R<#a rat ra tra$ 
raft ira or<f rait <ra i raR?i ra&R ^f<f Wat rar, ^s «Rf Wat twfR raR ra rat®, ratra, 
wtftra twlR ffra wraras ra®r ra ra i wt#rt ffra rant raferatj rarR *r wr-rafiR « rarfraRR 
ffra ^rr^utss raraRj ra ra i ^^»tra RRs ram« Rra wf ra rata, Bra, ^w®, ra twtfn #f rat 
ra? ra, ^jftra t^itR rantR tras ratR ’f«f's tfs? ra ra i cnra ra, fraRera wnm frara ^Rrran 
wn# 4 ar<f era era ra <tra rara rara rat twfra feB rae^ « ra^ i 4rat3t stra fnrarR tram rant Rt 

wra raR rrr 'sfR ranraf mt Rt RRra Rtfra raR Rtfairai raf rrr fratRat 4eResn i 

is. ^rr<aK« ^tt, %rsr, ra?F#t?r « ^rm-tt'tr 

afBRR Remra Rra faRitaj rbrR 4 R# fw ra#R i fRarR's ratR e«ra wrrat rajRR ratfraw, 
mRjt’ft wRra ra, %r raat «tB?R ra wtra riR ^r? ^rr*ft^Tff*r rara raRRimat, raftra's wra ra 
wtra RtR i «iww 4 f fraraera rar (RRftaj 4iRt <^rae^ i 

r«r RemeRR rrrr rant wtR ra, wr RBR raffra cra%rftR w ra\ ran, frateR % <r Rra vst 
rat wRra i wirat fRRH's ratem ^nw wfR ra, ran raR Rr 4 wr nfra; rafeR W^fra ra rara i RRRt 
wteRt wff^ ra, ■sRH wfgtra ^frajtera ^w^>i ^ ra, ^ira ^Rra ^’ftra's tsra ^itra t%^ nfira 
14 rara ra^ ^ <t>raosH ra, ^rar ^rr t%g ^ra wtgtra f^rarat^ ^ra, ^R^ ^n^ra rara ^j ^Rra 
«rrar^t ^rar ^wj rat ^rm ^t i rat ■srt^ra tM, wtgtra ra^ratra^t « wm frara ^mrr«'s -^tsm 
ra - ^ w ?tf^r rara i ^raf^ra ra^ ra^ ■sr?t rara ra, wi^tra 's ^ ra^r fra?r ^ra ra?iram c f^ra 

f^m:ra raRra rarratra 5 1 ^fir?rraT?i c f^ra fraw ^ wmj f^*m c t ra*ijr w ?if^r rae^ ^ra i 

wrarar ^ rat wtgtra fra t f^ c Rra raf^ra fraraera ra«f ^raf rara rar i wtftra tra ra^rf^t wrt, fratf^ 's 

tesfr raR;^ raaera te^t, 's ran%Rra ranrarai’f ^’ffw rat i ^tra ra^r's ra®f ^raf tra ranera f^Rra^ 

raera i rarara ^ fraw w^ra’f raera i ratraMrat ^W'f rara owlt rart^Ut ?tf^r 

<NC<M *Tf I 

^t^!ra te^t^ wiran^r trara raKrt^ rara wfMrat raift i t^rN wf^ ^l%ra rara RrafD f%r 
fet3 rar^rart rafra fetf% wff^T i ^ratfrarra's ^artrarfra raff ^r%ra wa i afralw wraifratra 

raffra twt raff arff^ra » i trai ^ frara R«lRia artrarfrat rara^r i 4 ’tRra^cra ®ra?a t^Ra 
rarajf^Rfrara^r: 

‘‘^'5nfKra1%f^^ra^f,^F#^ wiw ^5 «w*r ^bic^t 1 ra^ 1 %g ^ 1 t ^Rtfra 5 )^ c^ ^ 
^'srarm Irara wfa ttcra 1 ra^ 1%^ f%1^ f^tm^ 4rae^ ra?. IraH Rrae^«i 1 « ^rftea ranraf 1%^ ^tra 

tt*?i, '®t*r, irat*r, frara'R 'Q rasra^ ^ii^ra W’irafrara c f ^ 1^51 ^ci> *rt 1 Ri^fR ■^<f , iifi4, Rra*i^®i4 ra 1 Iran rara, 
Iratra «t65f ^Rf ^RifB itram, ra^irar wt, Rraf’f ^r 1%aira ^rara w 1 Ira^, Iratra ^ t^ptra ^rarf^-^ira 
Itera'f C4frar w w 1 ^ Rrara> Itera^ wRra, ra? 1^ 

wfera ra, ^sm 1^®t ^r Iwt ^ra i^rlil^'5i%^%rR^^e4^^^^ra^wfra^ra?f^wRrara, 
at f^afra ^r® 4^ra i Tsflgft raRnHw rairaPT ra^iu rairaPf hf\ wfera 1 ra? raK rar ra ^ 

%4 ^’if4§ wRra 1 ram^firar^wfora w w|pfl?8*f t4lwi •^• 1 ^ 

raraffea ra rat 1 ’ifrara's rat f^^Rcra ran 1 

raR ^ wera « fra c^iras 1 Viagra 1 ^ aRrara^ rararra ra^era 

ra? ^nw*r's %ra snra ra^era 1 ra raf^ ffft rar frara ra rat, wftra w, raK 4 ratra w ^4? 

^rmtra raKlra, rara « aRs^ <rw 4l^a ^ra fftf 1 ra ra 47% tra rar ra ra rat, 
m, raaj rar cranr ra ra? ratra ra#t4 « raRi rara rarwr tra 1 rara f 5 ^ c«tw 
4?rarat4 ’iraffr ^rlffra era ra rararap <rarrat% rara rara ra? rarara rarra rara “w^t 1% 
craira ^’ftra ^tt? rar ra: trf 1 1 ^ rarae 4 t^rrera 1 ra*f era ra? fra era ira^f rara 1 atf 
^frarR^ra i1ff% Ira^ 1 ^ fra ^tera ^ era t^ra 1 ^nra ^t foratera trat ^*11^ ra irara 

rafft ra ra Ira^ frara'e Rfa ra 1 ra ra ra? cranr era ra ra ra^rta t^rtera 

tra sjfaRiva eftw I 

^ f5j# ^ra ra rara 1^ ^4? tra rae^s ra rara 1^ 1 ^ ffra f 

^ptfra ft rara f^ 1 1^ atrara 47f^ ft 4era*t 1 « fra ratera ^ 1 ^liraw ^ibr ra 

f^ft ra^m ^tfra Itrae<it wtra 1 R^ra ra tra rara ra rar ^nra ra4 ra t^ira rara fra 
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^RR Wf^RfftGt (RtR) Rfi^® ^TR-k<ps$=i WtRRtR 

I^GIG SflPH W«l«Hlt*M I RtR tfll® ^151^5 W|ST « iRGRGt OTM *lk<W ^5T «Tt I 

rRtHRR RR*R RR x3 PfSfR'af- RR^R «RR3*RRR^ 3^5 RGl^^slGR^TkR, Rl^RrRRr GTRGRgtf | 4 

rr^ ^ir wiw, wtmr« Irrirg i ^rmteR ^nyic®j?r w rr RmteR iwf r^ig wl ^ ^r RmteR 
rw$, Rifi, wr, wtM « I^rr ^rrim i rrr r^rrrhirrwr, wrRf, ^#f 

’SG^of Rlsll^ »iw», Rilt 4RtRl<Sll^ k<R*r 'aidPIlW r 

^rig ^r fRRR ririr RtfR^j ^»r rri i ^ wifR rgigh, rrtt i>fR rr rr, RtfR RRRk rm #f?i 

r§ rrr Rt Rt RtGt ^rr rrr Rt i wfRtR %fR rgigsr, rrr wtfsr wfk t% w, wtfsr « gsMr rr 
rIrrrh rrgr RtfR ^ wirr t^lR fRRGt ^ gig rir Rt i 4 Rr rmr rirg ^ kw: 4 r*sr rrtt wig gt wtiR 

RRt WfGR 4R?,G|R tE^lR RltR ^R Rt, GT WfG R WtfR GfG* RR RRG fRR*t 1RGJTER I 4RR ^stR RG 4TH 
sf*f l Rlft^R ?RG #f WfG WTO Rr«I ? RliJl^ RRR RR?; WfGR v\W\ RtR RRt RGT RG? RtRG RR§t RROa RGK&R 
R?£, W vsfiG #f RG ^G? R^fG RGTt RtRGR 'SRR 'S RRR f?RtR £^C c t W w ’ft® 4R^ iRRTR RlfRG?) «RR^1t RRR I 
r RlRt ^jrr rirGr fRRGf's fRsftR rg fR rr?, wfRGR 'SRtRtGw fRsfiR rg 1r i gt Irostg rIrGr RtGrR f?RtR 
^•G# RGT RG RGR I fRSRCRG. GT RT?R5t$ | 

RRJ (£|^SH WfGT CT, WtlK ^ WfGH ^ ^?f *Tf, GT ^ WfGT Gf Wtlt^ 

<R ^xs t^Gf*t f^GR^T I GT WfGT '^RH 'Q 2f^f% *M<\ ^ ^ 

*ftf^'3 ^ i ^rtfsr wfit^ xg tB?r?r wtft^ ^s¥W « wl?r f^fGr i wtf^f wrsrm wlf^ 

C5tf x£)^ Wtft^r 'S wf 3%VS «nf% I ^ ^ft W'l'sft ^ C’fGR^ I 

^ f^Gi ^srm vot^rft (iK) ^gr= 



•oajji&i 


“^T ^St^Gc Wdt^ 'ot’WHt? ^^5 wu I ^ R 09 ^ Wfft^ Rlf^i(J£ft^ C^tGTt oR^s ^R, 

C^tGTt ^ft RIRR'S oR^Rs ^R | i£| f^GT ^ftWRR v#TGI C5tt Wf Rf Iwf ^RRt RRlR < #«t% RT«fet, R«(3Rf 'S 

#5THW RJ#s WR «R I RRSf^, ^ iRGT Iwf 'SRRt 'Q RGs W&4 RlRGs RR | Rt?R, Wtft^ R?R 

^R vsk CRG5 cRf^R cr;R^ ’^tGRCR ^R ^RRfSGR 2fGtf 3HtGTf C^fG 5 RlR'f RGR^R I 

ort^ ^tRRrr ^k rIrr fwfG rgr: “%k Rf rgr gt rrg ^rr srj rrt rrr rt rr?, ^tri^ wtrr f^Rok 
XSRJ kr'fielfR'M) RCR |”" J<fH R[RRt° Gf Rj1% 4ff RRGft, *%fR CRR ^ RtW RRGR?’ GT WlRGT WlltRR ft'stCRR fRGRf 
SfRJNTR RRGTt I WlR GT RT% tRRtGR IrGtR 2fWfRlR R^G GT R^RGGrR RGT RlR l” 0 ®* 

tRR ^Rfft WlGt RGR; 


.lluS IJxu ^3 A-aAjj J^l 6 Uu^ Ui5 A^3 jJ^llJ J.Jallj j3ll ^ JUi <U jll^a ^ J^3 

.IajjI iSlil A_i3 (3^ Iaj ilc-j 


“WRiilR, ‘iT'SR GTfGR «RGT ^TRRffRo G ^ofR%RR RJTRtG WTftRR RRR fRGTCR RR ^R° fWfR^ W1 
iRGT i^IGs Iwf ^»tRRR 2ffQ RR I fR*5R^ GT fRSr RtRRfR RRRof RG Wf'fl ^T’fGoR ifTRsj^ ^ RRGTTR ^RRRTtG RGt 
RGTf liTR?. 4 fRRGT ^WR RRl'SR RRf RGT GT RC'SfCR t^RjR 'S Rfj%& RfR 1 ^ RRGTf l”' 5fis 

>R Sfc^R RRR# CRtGTf GRGTt R^Cfa^G ^RR Wf^Rf%Ft (RfR) ^ofR#R 1RRRR WtGt fR^ 2RR ^rtGTfRTf RGG 
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^rsrt^r ^rtfwr, >rKNtc*j c<p<n, 

%<& ’Tlfw (itO 

diVj jiiilj 6^ 


% tV.T- • 


iil^uu fJj -h£j fJj tA^fiuj aIL^J tAjjluJj b±j&j cA^Lj ^IujJ AjIp iiit ^iua <Ui! Jj^jj .\AaAj 

.JaS Sjj^£ Vj S^jJLua c_j£jjj ^Jj tial AijL ^Uu <uiL 

fS Jjjliil ylkj! P S£*» J*¥ J# £Mi &-M ^ 0&21I iSu o-U]| ia^b 

Ltt^ ‘6^4' ^Uj 4' ilpaj 4^Ua £Jfr fj Uiji^' jj L« 

. jlkj V] Xjlalail jSjj Vj 1*44 ‘ 'i^ JaJ' £-«J <jpJI ^ 

Ajauuj c^jUjVI A_ic- JjJj VJ p |j| ojjj£ ClulS (jlj ljjjjJI <_uij IaILxa Jiij VJ 

.jfiis ul.i 1 ii$i li^i 

&- 6U**j J^^IA <&- u^' yk £u^!j 

• S)j1a <> ja.'lj jj <j* ‘-“Ji S!iLailj 
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txfsf (?K) ^rFT-fo<ps$=i 

^#n*f>i4w^^r%r c * m ^, ^%rc*tFrt^,< pf<t«^ki#t c«iw %*ft iwww 

WU ’FfSFFT « f!3Pl %FRT I 

^fstft (IS) ^t*n^ -i#, TgRj ^rt, ^srt tti^t, ^srj ^rt%s Miw, tSrt i 

t^flw ^<ft 1% ^ <«w *i»iCT?r W's ^1^ ^ f^ <r<ft ft 1ftft c^Tc=Tt ^r%r ^r ^%r 

C^tC=Tt afflERT *ltc*r ft<3^ft I 

(ftt) *kst ^fft wiftrt toj »it<te»i « ^c*ft ^rft ^5 rt ^ ^trj ^rmt^ 

^RT *R3T ^TF? ^FT ^TF^pFT, ^RT *IET ^FT ^Ttft ^-^sFaFTf, <nft¥t^ ^TF^ 

^rmi^ft, wr 3ft *ra& ^ i %rt ^rr#^? ^rh^st w, ^w 

^stftfta C«li4C^ I ^rFFF %F<T >141W$ ^Rlft « 'S# ftt»IM at^t ^ I ^RTf $|)-3<T OTtPtf ^^SFT 

^rMk ftw^ ^ft ^«rr w ft? ^ i 

^RRlt C^HFTT ^>lP|V|C4 (FFlrFTf 3R3<r ^RR*t ^Flft<T 3ft ^t, '^Tf^Q ^sf C¥H?Tt ^%f C^FTl^ ^T, 3W=t ’Tf (FT 3Tft 
^FTFT 3TFT ftsfFT W I'« *HC*RT 3*13?} (3*M s^PllSM ‘^TFT’-^ 3ft ^33133 3*ft 3t l^'W 
vsl^ «|^5$ ftft^ 3?3 ftNTlfta 3#, (ft 3*#3 ft ftft 3'W 3t^t "#FT 3?a 3R3 I 

mwhum ^33ft>ft3ft (ctm) ^ft i 33 ?, 3ftftft ftft3 3tftsftFa i3k^$ft i 
ft^ft (?WR 'Q *fftt "Slftftft ftftjft ftftFo fttft3 ^33 I 
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^JHJt 'Q 


J>. ^TTSTtlpT Wtfwt 

I?#® (w»ji) rrrirt’ {f^) fetter crcr *jftvs, rtr Ircrr rrt, rsr^r rrt Rt csrrr^ rrt 

(prevent, guard, protect) | ^RRtft ‘^RRt's’ <mw> <(RflCRT RR WtlJt^R RR> CRCR CRtCRt RjfeCR RTR Rt ^T-^tl% 

CRCR Rsjsm RRt I RfRfR c r^ taf^, RtRm^>t RT tR'RTR^j (infallibility, impeccability; 

sinlessness) RRt RR i ^RRfpT Wtfwt RftRcRR RT tR'RTR^j l 4 fRRCR ?RTR WtRR (RtR) <i«iC«i*i: “R%RR 

RWl^ R^tRt CRtRfc, <P^]rI C^tl^Tt^, 'Q ^SKI^T R>R CRCR Rl%R 'Q IrR'S 5 %®l»l I \£>CR RsRCRf RsRCRf RlRlRJ R<f3|®1R 'Q 
^J3J# %RR |” 

RRfR WllJtRRCRR: 


O-lSll Of 00^0 j aSiIj (jlj c# Jjlt U £J) djjLjll y U 


“cr rpjr, wirrir r^rptcrr rr 5 crcr wirrir ^rr rt mm ^t wiRfR 21m rrfr 1 RfR wtRfR ^t 

RT RRRR ^RfRCR WtRfR WtltRR RfcT RFlR <Mt«1R Rt I WtgR WtRRtCR RlRRCiR CRCR RSR^R RRCRH l^° 

r^rwir-rt^r crcr «(M wirfr ’ttfl cr, rrr Rft-RiRRt wtitRR vi will's R$rr fR^RtR %r rtrt %rr 1 

WtftR RlRSRlR RCRC&H CR, RftRR fRCRRstCR WlftRR RRRa, CRRtRfs 'S R CRtRR R RT3 I Wtft^ RCRR: 

Uj 3 a (jA«j tjjjtjld) f^lR] <& Of) £LR O ' 0 0 *f) ^ “Su^ Of 0 £^' Of pg 3 ^ & ^ OfT^ ^fls' 


4 " 0 '■C. 0 4 

limad 
** • 


LS 


“4Rt RftRcRR W$5% RtCRRCR WRSfc RRtR RCRCteR, ^RtRt WtRCRR 'S RlCRRCR WfR RC3R RtCR CRtRRR 

wicrtrr <t»Rcy%rsf twffR's ^<ti®rc=i<i ^sp'fit^B's riorw wfRr ^-Rrrr 's -srr#^ 

r ws 

^ m&n c«iw wRt rr (r, *(m 's Rfnt wi ^¥1^ £RR 

I RtRSRlR RfRRW ^ ^aJlfR Rt^R ^f¥s |^ Rt## RlRR 

WI%W Rf-RlRRCbd ‘tR^f R1 WRRRR RRtR RpJR*! R'CRteR I Q tRWR'8 SjRtR RR¥ CR, IrMIR’ %RR I RRRR RlR 
CRCR5 RtR RSSfi^s ^RlR R^tRRl vsfC^ Rg^ D%Rt’ R^RfR tRWR WlfR RtRR Rt I RFR^TtR 'S '^f%PTR ^ RR5R 
RwHRtR WRRtW -sp#TR ^?T^R R^pt ^ CR, RfbH RRRRt Wl^RR Rt»tR WRTfiff^ 'S %T RfRt f%RR I RRl^ 
RWRR bRCRR ^[Rr# 'S Rmir f%RR I R|R% ^RR=R IfSl CRRCRT RR;R Rts ^R fR I 


t 3 Tsrf^r ^nfwr ta ifD-nfD ■s^^f 

4 rrRiRxi ^rr ^^rc'ojr rr iRRtl^ Rw wiRircrr r^c«r mm 1 wdtRi ^rr ^rr r^mr wir- 

RlRt# (Q-vSHR;.) 4 Rw Rt3R: 


6 ^ OfR-f 3 ^ LR?i ! '-^ a U=- Of* 3 oi lpl£ 

“RlRT RRR3t R¥tR Wtlt^R R^ CRtR 5 RSRlR RRtR <KRtteH ^IR° 2WR RRRt^R, RsRtft 1%RR, ^Hr 
^RWRRM 'S RiRJTRRRtl %RR |”° W 

^ R^RtR RTtRJl RRCR vaftflRt RtR ^R ^IWIrRI (RfciR) RIRR: 

t*itRt R^RT CR, RflRR RRRl¥»tt¥ RHRP5R RRCR, RtRR W[^RRR R5ttRR RRCR 'S \S^fv©c<P RpfRRt 
RRtCRR Rra RfRR Rt R^t 'S R?Rfw | 4mm ^tRT ^l^tfvs CRStCRt ^R^ Rt CR fRRCR R<KR$ I ^rfRRt?5*lR 

RPs iIITOR ^ttRT valfRI^tf's RT CRlRRtCR'S (RRCRt R5R(^s RtCRR Rt I WRJtRJ RRR RtR CRCR %RR RtRR Rt f^PRTR 
R'SRlR fRRCR R^tfRvs WfCRt^Rt mm I R'SlfR's WfCRtM tR^RiR: 'spttRR ^Rt^R t^tRt CR, RftRR 'sft Rt ^Rfo 
RtC^R ^CR 'S RCR <^r! 1 CRCR R?Rfw I 'RRRfRatCR 'RfRRt5J*tR RC^o vStRt ^.D^I^'O'ofCR R^flRt CRtRfCR tR 1 ® R'GRt CRCR'S 
RfRR I RMtf^ft R°RRtR ^ fRRCR t%RW CRtRR RCRC^ I .... WtR ^TfS R%1 CRtRtC^ 9\® R'SRtR fRRCR 'RfRRt?C*tR R^o 
CR, vst R^R | W -5^# CR^T ^[H-'fRl^^ 8 'S ^5lR otRRtftRt 4\ fRRCR t%RW CRTRR RRRC^ I WfR RftRCRR ^tRJ 
Rt '§Ri£HCR R%f CRIRTC^ R'SRt RRCRR RC^t R^R, W CR RRR R%f CRtRtR fWf RRTR RRR 'ot RitCRR 
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txm Rt^Rt^Ft (rtr) Rfit=a rir-Irr^r rirrir 

RtRt r^r rr, crrr ^r cRtRRt rpr jff r=rt, >4R=1t> i Tf*Tr 'qrcr r=r cr^tr, ^sjtfR i (RflRt crtricrr wcr) 

^11#4 wtfRsm rr cr, ,xi fao up «rtwf %rt rt #? rcrr i 4 RacaR ^f) Rt 

'g'SRta £ftf%R RCRR RlCR r#s I •J^'SITFs RtfstR ‘‘JCR RftRR CRCR RftRt CRtRte; RRtR RT'SRt w rcr crtcrt 
R^ h CR^ I pjRalfRRtRR Ra RR=M RCRC^I CR, •JI'GRT'o Rtf^R ^JCR'S RftRR <pa<p R=ftRt CRtRt^ R^lfDa ^.ca RtCR Rt; RRRR 
4R Wf iSfRRCRR RCRf RffR £ff% «To% pffi RR, Rt vtlR ^"plRGRR C^Cfl RtRt RCR RffStR, RRR Rft 62JRCRR ^FT t$C t R*tJ RJtRa 
RR | Raf R5Rf ^ CR, CR R=R ^5tCRR £ffa a|afe pffi R>CR at RRRt <NCa RtCRR Rt, CRRR, RtaRcRR RtCR ^fRf^lR, ^fft^TsT 'Q 
%at WfRR> R%t cRtRtR I %TtRR RCR RRRR CR, RftRR CRCR R^RlCaR RtCR 'S RCR R«tCRlt CRRCRt R%Jt Rt RsftRt 
CRtRt^ 2fR#f^ RT R?Rl^s RtCR RT I aCR atRt affRRITtR RT Wt^R'^t^'otCR <^FR R<R*f R§R RCRCR l”^ 

CRtlt Wt^t R# RCRR, ?RRR ^RtR <0=1 CRR: vRtRRR p$fa 'SUM WtRfWtCaR «tf<RR??R WffRCRR RRCR RRRCRtRf 
Ra CR, RftRR R=ftRt CRtRtR CRCR= R?Rl%a, '^sixm.R Rt 'RfR^t'faafCR 4R=R= RftRt CRtRtR R=CR CR=Rt CRCR 5 
R?RfW RR | apR^ p^tCaR CR^ CR^ RftCRR (TROR ^R RRt'Q WR^R RCR ^CRR RCRC^R I R^RRR Rt RftR RRt 
CR, RRRR RCRf ^R R^Rt R^R I RlR RR1 i£|^ CR, aTfRRR pptCaR RRCR^ 4RRa CR, RftRR t^ffR^tCR CRtCRt fRfRRi 
R=R RRC^s RtCRR Rt I ^sCR o[RRRRT Rt ^0=1 R RRRCt Rt RC& '5t RR?tRR RCR «lfold's l^ 
vs. ^WR (M)-^ ^TSTf^o VQ 'SRM 

^KtR (M) ^R ^RtR 'S tRRTRtCR tRtfCRR ^4 WtRRt WfCRt^Rt RCRf| I RftRCtR fR^ltRC^ fR^tR RRtR 

RRC*tR 'S RR2# Rft '^RHtR (^)-^R fR^RtRC^ %1R RRt I Rt RC^'S ^RlR Wt<[ Rt%Rt (RR) fR?<R^tCR RtR f<RR 
^CRR RCR RCRC^R: “^R? '5RPRIR (M) ^TtfRRR%, ^tR RRft, V5|RRtpjR, \StR RCRt%s MR®, vsR RRRr® li^fRR»tCRt 
^fRR ^RlW R 5 CRR iR ^ RRCRR =£|R RRCRR ^fRT'S '3rtRR< RtcR 1*tRR RCRR 1 r 11%iR RSRCRI^ CRtCRt R%t Rt R%t 
CRlCRt^iRlCRRRlCRlR^RRiR l” 

^RtR Wf^Rt%RtR ^ R^CRTR RTtRjt SfRCR RI^R WfRRR ^RR ^RKtR RH%Tfft RfRt#t HlR^R tRR% WtRRtR’ 


jj\ (Jla (Jj3 qC. ‘LoVl Jai^j .1C.1 aJjAJ ^JaC-Sf 1 -J^ 1 ^ 

Ij : JIS ?cil3 < )jail Ij !<jiij ajj! L_ul^ol|j ^ a 1-aJ 1 jLuLo! 

^gjujJC. V ^" t 'blJ (JD^ Hjj" A_i3 (^yj) V MJ 


^g-udJC> ^g^-Aa ^5 JaJI ^jc. Ijjjl VV1 V .^jLu!a]I ^9 Alii AC- \ Ijljflj 

V (_gj^ A)j| Ac. <jj ^ 3-3 4 A)jl (jj! Ajl Ijllia ^_glia. 

“tRlR vRtRR ‘RtR RM’ RR0 ^RtCR ^CRR RCR ^ RRCRR 2ff% ^5fR RCRC5R: (i) R^fRtR ($|)-4R RRtRt S}Rt»t 
^R?, (^) f^tRCRR RR RRf RRt CRCR ^RtRCR R^t RRt I Wt<(R RtfRR ^RltRlR WtRRtft ((? ii f^) RCRR' 5 ^: RRR RRNtR 
(M) fRRtC'SrR RRR RRfRtR ^CRR ^RR WtRt^ #R RtC^ 'sft C2fRt RCRR: (3 ^KtR, CRtRtCR tR«tCR RRtRtRfa^ 
RRR? t%fR RCRR: C^ WtRtR £tf%RlRR, WtRtCR WfRRtR RtCR RtROfR R^RCR R^tfw RCR RRtRtRR RR^R I vaRR WtRt^ 
WlRtR RtfRR RCRR: “RfRR f%fR fRfR vf(R RtRCR (RTRtCR) RW%RtCR ^RR R#CRC^R... l”^ ^I'StRT RtRR^ (^) RCRR: 
“sjRJtRRR c?^jR ^[j ^ RtfRRlRCR RtfeCR £f*t5?Tt RCRC^ C^tRRt ORsfCR RtRR RffeCR £f*t5?Tf RRCR Rt I W[fR C^T RtR 
RtRt RlR I Wa4R C^tRRt RRCR: vRtRt^R RtRt 'S RtR RtRR l”^ 55 RtRtfRR fifC^ fRRRft ^CRR RRt ^CRC^ I ^ RtflCRR ^T<f: 
CR^fCR f^tRRR ^Rt (WTMR £f*t??TtR %R|R^R RCR RtfRR ^CR %RC^ C^tRRt ^RlRtR RtR-£f*t??TtR ^^fCR %tlR^R RCRf 
Rt I f^tRRR %tlR^R RCR RCR%: f%fR WfRt^R ^t I CRtRRt WtRfR R°RCR RR: ^ RM =8 RlR Rt^R; CRR 

CRtRRt RtCRR RR Rt ^ l”' st ’° 

^ fRRCR ^RtR vaKfft (RK) RCRR: 

aIujj aLqIj t^-LnjVi 4 jIj .tn^k^ll Ajjjj oAjC- IAa^-a 

' c ' ' ' ' c * * * 5 

. g. I jjilLj AJdlc- ^gJI .(_^Aj ^*-3 oAlj (J-^J 

“fRW, ^KtR ($§) WtRKR RCR#® RtRt (RtR), v#R pRffb\s Rft 'S v#R RMlWtWR RtRR I %fR RRC*tR Rft, 
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rr'^icrr ^rir, rrrWr (Rot w?, rrir wri%rr ^rr® fetRSR 1 ’RR'effetcR r^srrw rr 

Rtft ^ 'S 2RffefR)a | f^fe TjSff^vo 3J?R^R RR4 fin 'S RlRRfCRR 2f% RsJ, (3RlW, RR 'S WR=Tt R^RRIR f' MS 

8. ^tetfWc*ta 'srm 

RfHc®R fwRtR^ R^fRR ^rr*rr^rtf*r '=rr^t^ c T^ rrrr fRRRf^ wc-sr ^rtr wf<r ^t%m (rr) 1 «im 

CRRft CR, f%fe RtRCteR: “R^fccR (Rf) *R3T RtRR WtfW TOT RtRlW « RRC# W ^ RtRjR 1 r#R, %f TO 

^rr t^g*f , *rfsR rrr-^rrs, ^£r to wi^ ^ ^i^h, ^r to ^n# ^rr Rift 

RtlfeRmiR rtr^r RfetRfStR, ri^r %rr rww stf% R¥§ rr 1 ^t^t ^rr^t^T 'sr:*^, ^■ s> rc^ « 

tojr wm ctoc^r 1 rirrt %rr wi^ ^rriIr« «# 1w «w r# 1 RtR^tR (H)-4R 

CRfeRf 4 R*SRrki% tRRtsra rir RRt r 

4 R'sRtfD ^rrrirr wv fro<j fRRRrort RRttRRRt torr: 

8. i. ^R-ifMR Rrrr- i %rr R^iBs 

^rir RtR Rt%Ft (rr) ^RR-Riffert f<m<p ^ rcr fwiRR fetfe^TORR -g rqr 1 rirrt cRRft 
cr, RfeffTTOR RtRt f#R ^rrr feftR sttor rwj cr fetf%-s ffe»% cwt cw ^©R rriw %r “%rf” -s 
“rHr#T” rwr 1 


%rt g * 1 ##: f#R ^rrr em ^ eRR 4Rfi> Irrrrr Rts%r rrMw wto, %n (;urii) r^r 
r< rr, RRRtft rt RRiRRRfT 1 RTlRRitwro %rr rto ‘%rtf r#’ (<> ^) rt wr% (rt) rr, ri#r RRRTfT Rt 
rt% RfetRRnft <rttcrt rr 1 ■ j %?rt«t e r Rowto wt# (rt)-4r ^RRtft Rt rsr rr rcr Rife rcrr i %rt Rrrr rr 
% f% wl# (it) 's ^ ^Fti (?TfFp ^rlR 1 ^ ^rlRw c^g ^ ^r#fvs wf#rf 'siwj 

fef^ 1 (£| wr#Tm wwst 1w ^TKtff^; c m wi#rt wt « ^riRr cw'sm 1 ‘wt^t (^tft-^R?^) 
\»mmt's vtm ^ Rft»c^ ^«?rt ^n's vstc^ 2tf% few stm w 1 t*rfa wr; 

8. ^,. ^5|T^=T ^1^5 R^I(.*J 'Q ^fll^. 

-ii-^fl ^PKH 'S »H« ws*t ifa ^5TW ^Rtfeg W«1C<t» JPIH Wf 'S 'sWd 1 ^tft’t'tc^, 

< #?t^ 's ^wj», ^ 'ai^t^cww ^ ^ ^rfe 

wt's wm 'Q ^tsfe 1 feF'tw ^ ^rfetf's wt^ f^srfe « Rm»tw 

1 

ffe^RR *R I ifl'sttw C^RtT ‘TSfe R ^RRtR^’ R C^IRR ^t fe I 'SWRR ^t% 
^sR'S¥f; t*t^t« ; RI I ^5fe, R Ot*T feffe?^ ^R^r ^rtR% £f*fS?Tf Wf 'S WRi’R ^RC c t, 

Rt W?fc ^RC'f ^ I WR AM<vs$ ^RgWR (M)-4<[ R5J*R RM ^5R £ff% ^TR ^wRc=1H >5 £f*RRt 'S ^r#TR 

WRfeRW^t I ^R^oRR “J#-RS!5*R” '5t#fR (§dR ^Rt ^T R I 

^WRR ‘oR^r ^o’ I^RR <j<^vs I ‘R^RR iRRltfe (Wf)-iRR ft?R5 fe#R^Rt “WRR R(^s” ^Rsr 
^IRR 1°^ «RM WRR RiJR: 


tljjxi Slj2 iJ&J (_>^R “ >L ^ CS^ (Jj^^ (J» ■^*'1 itj ijj «-Rull {ya (jjLal ^jlll f.lluj U 

f^ic. 1 -jAJj] ^lll Sjjj Uul 4 JjLjj Alii dRialj SlSjJI (Jjj|) o^lLall ^Ij ll^J^ ^ U&J 

t^Jai ^J^iaJj ujjII l)a 1 


“C^ Rft-R#^! C^RRt ^RJ RtfRFR W R'S; Rfe C^RRf WRRj<F WWW »R-^W RRR C#M W& 
^■SRWR wit WTt Rf, RtFs RR * RJtfe WR^, CR £f^t W C^tRRt RtlRRsW R^Rt RW I WR (WRt fesr RtR 
W^R RRCR i£R*. 2fltR KCRR Rvs fe'SfCRRW 2f#f RRR (RSRR Rf I (WRt RHRs RR^RR RRCR 'S RRW £RR RRtR ^RS, 
'S #R RI^RR RRW I (3 Rl^s (Rft-RfeRR)! (Rot ^R C^NRRR ^Rfe^st ^R RR(Ro 
W?, CoRRRRCRS Tp^tcfe^f ^fffeg r ,0H '° 

^RRR WlRRt CRRf^ CR, 'SRR Wllt^ RtR^fe (^)-^R ftRW “WRR-Rl^s” Rt “Rft-RlRRR” RIR RWtRR 
« ^tRRR Rfe^< RfWoR CRRRf ffeRI^R | fw “WfeR-Rlt^” few ^RCRR fefetR ^RWRRR ^ CRtRRR RtCR 
RtvRfRR 5 I Wt Rft-R#RW “WRR Rtl>o” RCR %^R RWR Rt I ^RRI %RR fRRIR Wt wfRf 'S CRt?RT 
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tfafa RRfaftfat (faR) faf®® RR-tfafaRR Rtfafatfa 

fatfafat CfaRfa fafafafa I 

%rm ^t® rrr faR® faRt® “Ri#-fa?*f <[faR i rr 4 ffafafa <jRRfa fail)# cfafafat ffafa*Rt (fat i 4faRt# 
RlRRfatRfa: 


^1 ^ fcjjiil V] 1311 4&. ^Ll v ji 


OS 8 


“faR, ^srtfsr 4fa RProi c®tfa#<i fa# cfa# wl#?r®m crR# faj#® rr cfaftfat faf®Rfa fat fa 
r<R (®Rt#fa RKfa effaRfa Rfait*i Rift c®Rt#fa fa# cfa# cr^r faftpR? faf# r 1 ®# c®tRt#fa Rttfa 
RRlfa # Rt#fa®l fa## <r Rt#fa®lfa (Rftftj's ®iRfatRtfa fafa #, c®Rfat Rifat# ^r®TT®fa fafat cfa# fa« falfa# 
Rfa?RTfa1fa fat# (Rftftff RRfafa fafa# I Rift (®1fat#fa fat# 4 (RftftjR^ fafa fafaft 1 

fattfat faRfat 'fa® 4 RtfaR®fa R<: ‘Rift (®1fat#fa fat# Cfaftfat 5jf®Rfa fat fa, ^ Rlfatfa Rl#?ftfafa 2ff® 
c®lfat#fa cfaRtfa^ Rtfafafa fat r R«fft 4R# ®lfa Rt#?t#fa ®tRfatfac® ft#ft (fa'sfa fa## 1 

>5 R<f f^faftfafa Rl®tffafa fas#fa fat# fatfaSRI^ fafa I 4faftfa ftffa ‘Rt#fa®lfa CfaftfR’ falffa fa##R fat#Wfa 
£ff® fa RlRtfaCfafa RR CfafttR’ falffa faftfafa fa I 4fast ®1fa RlRtfaCfafa Rftfafa?*R (fa fafa# falftfa ftlRfa 4fa? ®ftfafa fat# 
fafatfa falfftfa (Rftt#ff RRfafa fafac®t 1 tfafat f®ft wfa # falfftfafaRfa 4 fafa fa#ft#fa ®l<rR c®t ®lfa Rt#fa ftRfa 1 
fatffSFt ®t#fa fal^fafa 1fa®t#®tfa R|v§|{ft.i# 3f® (RlRlfa^RtSfafa falffa fafa#fa I 

^fafa ®tfa Rt#fa#fa R<nfriT?H fa Rfafafaftt tufaj far 1 faft^RR $B)-4fa fat# fa#^ fafafafa fafafafal 
tfaftfafa #®tftfa Tftfa I ®1fa faffafalfa 'S fa?Rfa#fa £ff® ®tRfatfat ®lfat ®tRfa1fatfa fa# I ®1fa fa?#ffa fafa tfatfa 'S faR&fa 

sRfa <F##fa ®t#fa farfat'3 ^gfaR's fafa*Rt 1 4 fa#TR fafafafa fat#?r®R fafan fat#fafa fatfafw facw 1 
fafaffaR fafafa fatlfa^ fa#fR (fafafa (fa^fa 1 

fatfa tfar fafafaR (fa) fafaT: faR^fa M fa#fa Wf-' 5 fafaR fafafait ‘t 5 ?’ faRfa ^t(R faRRfa^ RfCfa ^fa 
falfaT I fafa fatffa^ 'S^’fR fafafaT, 'SfaR fafafaT 'S tfafal 2ffaR fafafaT I fafagfa^ fafa faTCfa?: 

4aa 4l! Uyjl ffaa ^ $3 fa^ta Ju ^1 JJb Ul liSla J,ll3l ^ VI ^ lit 

.UiX ...^ JaI yi aJII fij£al ^ iJaIj Jla p ... Ij fa fa n Jj #1 ylfaj Ijlil jjlllj ^j^I 

“(fa fa^Rfa, (^®Rfa faRtWf’t fafa CfaRt I falR ^|fa®R faRfa fafa | faSFo %t fafafa 2fa^ ^faT faKfa? fafa?. 
fatfa ^tfa faCfa fa^St ffafa Kfa fafa I fatffa CfafaKfafa fafa ijfi> fafa'Sfa^R< Rfafa Cfafa fafB5 I sffafa® Rtfa^ ffafafa, fafa 
fafa fafaTO^ fafafa ffafa 'S RfCfa I C®Rfaf Rlglfafa ffa®tfafa fafafa fafa? R^otcfa fafafa fafafa I .... fafafafa %1fa fafafafa : 
‘fafa? faRtfa fatfM faRfa (WRR fat}®) I Rtffa RRIfa t RR«T falt^®’ ffafalR C®RRrfa(fa RTlJRfa fa^fa fafa fafa® £RR 
fafaf^ |’ fa fasfa %ffa %fafatfa fa#fa l” 11 ^ 

tfafa fatfafalfa (fat) faRfa, faRR^R M fa#fa, 

(ijrF’i) (#? c]a1 (fall -Aj) (^f*j L>f #) L?t^' 


“C®Rfat RfRtfafa 'oRfalfafa fa^tfa^ f^ffa (t®RICfafaC4 fa#T^® ffafafa® 2RR fa5(fafa, fafa? RtRRfa ^Hfafafa WRRfa 
‘faRfatfafa fafa? RRtfa 'otRfatfatfa RRTfa #RR faft®’ fat fal1%fa RRfafafa (fa?Rfafa 'S wNttfafafa) ^®tRfatfafa \”™ 

8 . 0 . RtRlftfafa tfafaR RpfaRRT « R^tR 

fatRRRR (^)-fafa fatfaSR vs fa?RfaRfa £(% fa vstRfatfat vs fafafaR Rr >R 5 fa xs faRffffafafa sf# ^RfaRtfa 
RtCfa Rt?faiW fafa I ffal %Tffafa faffafatfa 'G fa?Rfafafa votRfatRtfa fattR RRtftfafafa 2# tfaiRfa, ^fat 'S f?Rt fatfaR iR^S ^fa 
fafa? RRftffafafa 2|% R«fa<t> tfaRfa R?*f fatffafa Cfafa I ®tfat tt^Chfa Ml feR fafa RtfaftfaR^ tfaRttRfa Rfa^ 
faR fafaj fafa I ®1fat faft-faffafatlfafa ^tRfalRtlfas RRfftfaCfafa ^tRfatRtfa faffaRft fa# fafaj fafa I fa ffafafa Rfatf fafat 

2Rtfa fafa I R® fafafafa^ R®1# fatfa® fam®T-2rtRffafa#'S RtfaftfaCfafa ffafaR ffafatfatfa fafafafa I fa Rfa# 2Rfafafa faR^t 
t#Rj: tfaRttRfa fafa^IR Rtfat® fasfat 'S tfaRttRfa (Rtfafa c®# CfaRt I Rtfaftfalfafa R®®t 2#ffafa faR tfaRttRfa R®T®t 
2f#R fafa faR; fafafafa CfafaRtfa %fafa RffaRRt tfaRR 2Rlffa® fafa# I 

Rtfaftfafafa R®®R RffafR faRtfa R^ faR^RR (^)-fafa 'R'Gfa® Rffa^lR faRt I fatfat fafa fafafa (fa, Rffafa?*t 
Rtfaft Rtsffafa, Rffaf# fat fafa®Ttf ffaRfa, ®tfat ffagfaCRR fafa fa^fafa (fa, RfafaRfa fatRRRR (M) fafaRfa faT^ faft ffaRfa 
(fafe^ %R!) I Rfa RRtfafa Rfa#r R#® ®[Rjtxo TJ-faR W! faRfffa# fatfat (fafafat RR^fa ffafafa fafa I tfal R[faffaf5® 
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wtf raa wra w cw wr ri^jrr (li)-w Rjsfra Rft wt w i 4 wr *r ^jrw Rft tram wiw 

WI«fe *ftfw WW R W<R, W f^f f%WR ratffra 5 Rtw RRRR! ^R ^ ®R, <ml9wftR ?twfe 
era 's wra ester's rRr ‘wot’ #( <jrgo r Rr, w ct wM" ra raff Wjra<t ‘wof RraR 
RfRR^=1vsf Rs I 

RRt f*rf% RR WRT CR fWR W5 Wof f*t^fC^T, R5RTR ^-*iR rJr <jR|orR Re®, #w 

^wie^R wra esjew wf^ «, tra, twR, wf^ ^<ntR, wirj tRjn wir, rrRr, ort<r rr ormift (40 R 
^RJ CRfeR Wtft Wot f*MCo W<R Rf, %R RW RRRR ££-i£R oT#RR | 

%M«t RtteR (Wot 'S RlteR Rrt RfRRGR I ^ fRRt W% Rffw Resf Wsrfw I T[R% sjRWR WSJ 
wsfi cRteR £r#oj c*tt i RRI%H W5 ftcra Wt% ^jtwR ’©esff %R r i rawR f*traR 
Wp?r w rat® wot's (wnw Rt<rr wsr raflew i cwr ^few wt cw Re*R w<r Rw 
RR, CorR WfRRW wwt fWsi RR OR RR5R<2tt$RR RfRRoR t<R I RtCSft ^Itlts fRsftew RfRfit Rft 
WtttWR^ot?ffR$JR I RRR W 9 !RRRfi>fRR^sfRsjfi|: 

0) <jrrir r<rr raftraR sj*ts?ft rr Rera, RteRt sjjRwm w cwr rac5 4 <r, %raR wfRew 
^3T?Wf CR3R I Wf fera *$R?I 'S raR WR RR%R WtsffeW ?(RRR SJW1=T rr WlRR RRR 

(jjluaJil <111 2c.j -ikj IjJaiji (jjjiSi i^ya <kj3 ^laC-i dlilji (_5lSj ^Js51 (Jj 3 jjsjl i^y± ^La ^gjlu.aj V 

jjjLi. liu aIIIj 

“(W1M 'SRiSfl SJM (Wf) fWOR ^ Wf R?sjm liJW ^tWoRt WR W; ^oRt 

■sr#mi g# «te era wrr WRfjWR ra rae^ ^?. wsjm wra i ra wfe'R (wRtira) 

2f1wH% tracer i”' 51 ' 11 

(^)-^ w wt% TJRft's 2 H?Rf ra « ^tfew *rtfwot, wot's R^wr cstR'tt fra wR 

wfiRraR; 

J^jlstjll fi jtlLfljlj jisil ^il k£) ^jta ^3 j jUjyi ^1 Luk aIiI jfjj 

“f%¥ wjir cwtM fw© ^rtra %r racfeR >ij^i c^tjm w^lft rae^t i fp, Rf^f's 
^Rtwte^ cwttra fw5 o[%r rat^ i rait ww ^wwllt i”' 5 ' lb ’ 

(^) frafw 2 fsm ^tf m 's WRfRsje'R ^srj wtft^ wt^o sfw (Resfe^r rar csrR'ft wt rae^ i 

f^rR wsj %ttR ^rw'J wit wjgr 'SRj wfWw w wRtRt rae^: 

Ig^Vl ^C-lj <JC- IjjJajj a^jc. Alii ^ j Jaj jLu^L aAjxjliI |j (jjAjUjillj 

^llaxJI j ijil tilli lij| l^_i3 

“■^tf^R's wRrrIwsr -srew ttrj 2fsR utej'Rfjt w° RRt Rj#R Wsf «te ^RpRcj raew, ^tew 

2jf% ^rs, rat's wiitw 2jf% wt i ^R?, f%fR raR ^srt 2fw raew wf^to, rr %eraf sRtfw, crsjr 
rafiR^tftra i i£i-t wtRiw \”^ 

(«) RttRPp fw'SRR 'Q rrr ^ ^st'jfiRrafkw ra wtitw wUr fwwt « wjww ^trr 
£RR RRt raRR l WdR WR: 


c** iVi ciljjjuUj jl (jc. aIiI ^ 


,Ob-o 


“^r«h rsr ^wir wfWR fw5 Ritw’ srr rrr, rsr ^rtgR «te 2f% raR 
rrr R?*teR e R 5 lft wr ra% sH°ra wjrr raR: 

jl } ^ ^ s' 

tkllljlj cillljlj ^joi^jlj ^JIj^Ij Ajua ijj-ol 


“$m ri^rt i£r?, ra ra wi;st twt ^era, ra fw wr ■« #w ra wjrr^ ra fira ww rat 

raw w?,rat w^i r' 8lri 

(8) WR WtRR ^WtR 2 fsfw ^Jfef liJR^ raRRsfe'R teRR 'tRw 8j*ts?rt WJ I WW WRoJ 
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tlR Iftgftftt (RR) ift® ^TK-fo<P!$=i WHR 

vjftgegg ftiei leW: 


Ijiat && y*. ILjfl ^ Vj 



asi i£j 

“itegg leg gRt WfRgg RRR lRt leg, ‘R Wlgtegg sfftRIggg Wtgfeggei 4RS, ^rgteg R£t% W^ltM «j^St 
^wei rr ^ ^fggegg Rg-e^ wgtegg wseg ft?gT-fgegg crr gt i <r stftgtggg ijfg cit wig, 

ggggggj 

4^teg wtggt cggft eg, <^ggtegg ftegft ^tggfeg gggft gig eRregg uft 7 ^ Rffg^ gig wtggR « ^wt% 
gRt%t ^?gj gftrt igt ^ ftteggei ^ fteg wwi i wseg cggegt gRtfR stft ftsgt it ftegHR ^itw gfeg 
ggft^gg i 


(£) RtgsjgR M gtgc^g : 


j& p <f&fc && p c$ p .(^jUi £&) <^i^J ijijsl 


“citggt wtgR gRfttwei igeg; n<tg ^Rit citgtegg gw w(i i ’ttegg geg ^ttegg ggg'ft ^egg 
gfteggt rr?. ^ggg itegg gggfr t[cw gfteggf i fggjt eRgftfi ^eg i”' sv ' s 
wft witRT's wftgtfti (it) gegg, Rtgg^R (it) gegg: 


Ai-j-x^aj Yj ^Ajk.1 3a ^L La Uii A^.1 (jLo 3aj| ^.wl q\ jj)>*»‘t Y 

“enggt wfgR gRtfRHei gift cgeg it i iRR citgtegg ci§ gfg ^g RRR gfggR gfg leg ^s eg 
itegg itegt 4i g^t («nrr h cift) it ir ^te# gtegg ggggfeg e^fftteg it i”^ 8 

fgwfg 'Q ^rftegg 4 w ftegggR wegtei gRtftgegg ftgeg gptftggg ftptg wftfgt cim iag: 

(i) gm wtftg-sw gfftegg geRtgRftftlegg ctftR '3rr^t%«f?? s r^' g7:*cr ’^tpngFtT^ra i 

(0 ggtiteg gfe*ftkgg gegt ggtgti iRw ^ffegg ftgtiteig gtftevp rr TOggfeg i 

(vs) tor gig gift's g^fg ggtgti ^Iwtft i citw eggw ^fgg gtgtgrsg wggfgt it ^twt iw 


gf i %gi rim fwegt eggw wggtgm gsgt eggegt gfgg gsgegt gegg gt i 

(8) gRtftgegg gegj g^g i^gw smv*. i ^r <pfRRf, gtgtfiRs cew#, gsw 

^wtfg R1%g Rtiel ^stg g^ «fg^titg uf%R gw Rwi, gtggt it ^ w RftR i ^ it Rtwegg Rtiel gg^w 
^rgittt ggt m gt i 


^f^jfggs >fxsj i xsci cgsfges ggg ft ^ggt % eg fta citegf ftwts cg^it g^g gg i 4 fttw 
Ift^lg eg - ^ g^m stu ^oo gsgi w %rt gwtg ^t^ffts ottw# gtggtgeg %rgtegg g'fgti 9m to i 
<^rfg 'Q ^f%g gRtfleW ggtgt ^ g^st ftw i ^ gig i^ftjew %w itw gteg ^gf i5gt it 
ftw cim nil ^t<f <^gfg « ^f%gg fgwtgf wgsffti iRel nftg ir cgv3if i 

dtw cirS’ gfg eitegf gwt cgf^t% it^w wHt^t leg rr cg^it w w eg gew TOagtfRt imei fggjt 
ggeig Rw cgiR gwft ft^tg ^Rteig gt i itsgtege*R gf^tgit oft-gRsjfti ftgg i irw^ gieg^, tft^lg 
ftffti lit gegg i ^ft^tfgut gfg citegt cgiR ^g?rfe*R ^tegi ilj ei*t iegg ^ ^Rgtffit eg m ftsflg 
negg gt i ^Reg '^fgg ftstci Rt^gR (M)-m g^iegg fggeg fiwR stgffts gwR gtew ftgftos Ift^fegg 
gcfgR 9m iRegg ? 

wigit ^ g^R eg, ^ ftsR ge^tR, ftg gw ^fwt ^t wtggf ^ifgg lei tft^fegg g'fgR ^*R 
fgw gw fggRg rrw rri gt i w ^iRtg's ^tftegg g'ftR fgw rrr ^rtgit %gg gfg^< gw « 
cggtgtw ftftg ifg i wlggt geg ifg eg, ^tegg gg^-ftsR ^sjtfg ^r ^ftRfgt « giRt<feiR ggie'R 

ge5e^ i ifiei itegg Hi^gt ^ cgglgti (WiRg v3# ^gR ggfgt) w ft i 

^legg ftgg^egR ?gtg wft gftftt (gR) g?weg ^eil lege^g i ftft #g “Wg-vegiftigTR” ^aft^R 4 
ftgeg wegt gegg; 


^ jl ^ ^ 

o 0 "t'- i, i -* R 0 . 22 »- si •* 1 -:*^ s :• >--* s:. > .- oS !» ! *i ^"- o-^i ajw- ^ ^ 11 s ’ •; "° - Wvm \". it ^ t 

jlc. jJJl ^ ^aJ <• ^ jjl ^ LmJ JlatJ A*a x I o^A (JjJa9l 

(J£ ^.^Jj tJjJafil j^9 3f^jl 3^ <V3« til Clilli. 3^ aJjII • UJ X ^>' 
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•C5f^ f£ ‘ >l » .l.' J ‘c^f 1 L>°J^ 

“4R?. wtRRT %RR 'S fR^SflR R# CR, WlRTCRR Rft R5TmTR (il)-4R RCR 4 SmlteR Cff&vsR WlR RtRRT fR#T\ 

wrsrr ^rtr, wrsrr ^rrtr, wsrr wt# RifRRtRiR wir^r; rrrr wirr rcrcssh: “4r$, ^sj^fr^ c^t 

^sfR#, vomit cv»t fcm^SM'S, wirt^r^” 01 ’' 4 1 wir (RtefftReRR rcrj tRRtRsT^eR) cr r^r CRf*t ^tr# 

rrtrt w cr f*r 1 wir 2Tc^i<f ^ift ^)rr %rrc<f ^trrtcr ^r?. ere^ ^Rtfw ^tcrrcr fraR 


rrr wiw’t-votf^o ^fsR rrrD s^tcrir extern ^r^tr stfm ndR cR<tmcR<i wflw emm vsnm extern 
RKffTR era r#tmt# rcr rcr w® Rte<H 1 4 ^tcr %rm 's ^trj «iww ^tfRft ^rtr tRR wirjr wlfm 
(rTO-cr 5 RKlff r^iRri tRR wlft ^fwm (Rt) eras ^sr rcr rcr rscrcsh 1 RfR^jpm (H)-4R sff% ^rtr 's 
soirrtrtr rrr«[ era ^rtr rtrrir ^ ^r 1 rIrcrr SfRiwR RtfR cr, %fR cRReRt^teRt RRjspm $6-4 r RmraR 
RteR extern crrsrrrr ^Rt rtcrr rt 1 RtRR^m ($S)-4R r^sr, ^rtcrr rtcr ^ era ra ^tfcRs crrt, 
rstr r[crr rsrt crtrir rt rtcr fimtcR ^ cr^rtr era rrtrtr rsr f% wm f%i> ra ’Tim? %r RmraR 

RtRTCR ^fRtR, ra'SRt 'S CRRKraR CR RftWf WSrR ^R vof f% WtR CRReRRsteR R^R? W|R ^fRCRR WlReRR RRTRt 
RtftjR 5 RfRRtR RtRt ^R Rt, RR° ^RtR 'Q ^R'S'Rm RfmotvS QZWm ’QR 5 ^ < ff I WlR ^WR]t RtR^R M ReRe^R: 
RRRfkRR ^R ’ft^l® RfRRTR Rt R^ R^ ^R R°RR RtR RtRlflReRR ^R R^r Rt Roo/vSoo 5jtR R^RR RteRR RW 
W RteR RT I WlR ‘iJ'STRlt RRR# CRReRt <[^< CRf“t WtRR RmeR^ RRlRlR CRReRf ^1% RTRtRR Rt^tflR RW 
W RteRR RT I RRR# CRReRT RraiR CRReRf CRReRT RmT% RW RT ^SR RM ReR RRieR RT^^m ^ 

->RR ^R° ^TR RKraR vRR^RTlRR RmT ^R I 

^vSfRJ tRlR ^f%Ff (RK) CRReRT ^TfRfTw Rt WU CRReRT ^|RrT (RT) RT CRReRT RKT% RTeR fRRT 
RiRlR RRR^TR RRR fReRTfRvRT <PCflC^R I %fR RCRR: 


“RlR^R RTeR iRR^StR RKf% ^ '5^RR ^TR^fR 'RtRfeRR Wf#ReRR WlReRR era's ^QR, 'RtRfeRR 
#RR Rvot %R C5TR5 RT CR5R |” obrH 
vi] 'Resf 'RRT ^ <[^< ReRR: 


“RtRRpm RKra ^IRrIR RteRm ReRI CR %1RT 2feR*f RRra ^T'S ^RtR tRR WT^R Wl%RR WlReRR 

cra^sR i”' 5brV 

tRlR ^RPtR WT#ft R^ 2|RW Rf sf-RR 3 R ftsfST R^raR 2|tRRT ^TRT#T R 5 #^ fR¥|RRf% RTRr RltRTt^t 
(vS8'S-8'S^ ft) ReRR: 


Ij ijlaa j-q ^jj — <ic. ajj! — 4qjW Aic. Clu£ ijla lSjj 

(jli Vj ^^3 (J-lC. J£ (jc. !(Jl33 t jIjVI (j-° c . U» Aub 6 -^ ijn^ ^3 l A QjW LI 

V Vt Vj t (jl LtC-j L1 c« L_L^.Ij C ^ysC'J LI (jLaS 1^5-f^ c_jl^-x-al JJjJaj ^AJ13C« (Jj^al 


tRRR RplRlR 5 (Rm) eRW RRfe, %fR RTRR: Wlft ’Rl%R r f (RTfR)-*RR fRR^ %T|R | 'RtRTR RTeR ^ 
tRR WlfT RfRRR %RR I %fR Rtfra RReRR: CR Wf^ 'RT%FT, WlfR C^T ^ RR^R (fwfT) IWfR CRRTRv 5 f R^RRlR I ^ 
WlfR RT%R f*W ^RT^s Rlt I RRR fR ^5 CRCR^ Rf%R f*W R^R? Wf<[RT%R RCRR: RR^R R^-fR 1 ^ R[Rlf^R CRW RfflR 
f*TRCR, RfR^ voTR RCRI f%f fR¥Rm RTC^ | XoCR ^-Rlf^pfkRR CRCR^ f%|t CRRT RtCR RT I R^lRR ^TCRR RWfCRR RR 
%% RIRR^TR if- 4 R RTRfffRReR^ fel^ RCR RtfR RmT I ^ft WfRRRm (RT) S tRlR (Rt)-C^ RlRfftReRR RCRT RCRf^SR 
RCR fR’RlR RRTCR ^RS, Wl# (RT) S tRRTR (RT)-C^ ^(RRlRCR I RTRT %RRC<F ^TRRTCR voTRT ^S\ WlR RRCRT fRR^ eRW 
Rf%RfRReRRT l” 0 ^ 

RmtfRvo Rt^RS, tRTR WfR ^f%FTR >R R5R0 o^RTRRRR vgfRJ RR# fRRR Iwf R^R I RfR t^tCRRCR 5 8f?f RRTT ^R: 
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%1 W^l^lt (H) Wl-flim WHtl 

c% mi mn? «M 4i<lcu iidi; ^s(Mw ift Kill (W) iwur i iln K%ici<ici sftf nt m= o# 
itli itn? wn Elicit <ic<i: ift %m (W) msitft-immn i Wi % %rtcmci Ufi m m lift- 

KUH 1% lit? WC1 Wit 4K1C1J lldl: W^ltM ift (li)-wi IWUf!! 

%ItCl< 1 Cl £T*f Wl: HKl Wl Itll Itlt? Wit lldl: W# ( 10-41 ItftUI I WC 11 C 1 2 ffJ Wl: me&ei 
Ultl 1 % lilt? Wit 4 llteiT <=itll: ^mt! (St)- 4 l ItftUt!! 

>fHJ|R\a 1%1, 1%1 «Wg 0(1% 1%% £flW Wl ltd %% 111C1 «t#lt 'Q mtl Wl | 1£RJ# 
Well CltClt Wlltl W>#% lei^ W^W® i^Sr W Il1%l Wei C% lit I Ifll %1W11 ItflCllCl Hill imt 
new m uei it i Wi iteit if)it%i ieil® ^®ft mti wf ^ ijfmt 2 ff% it mi i ite^ 

kiiwi (ii)-4i itfknei mnt mi m xs %iemei ^it wi item iem ii %f% item cm (ii)-4i 
W%1 It % f*W Wf 1% 1^1? 

itit%H Imei %n wiem w#it mm lei tin wnft lem 


^jj*j ij jJaxJJ 3 ° ^jiaxjjj t«/g u ^k .1 3 * S/j • ^ u ^.1 L_l^. Ja^Aj S !j (j^J|§ *&l JjLjj L-l^-jj 

V 9 I j$j| ^AJI (Jjloj *^4 C* \f\)j . ^jUxJaj (Jjlijj ^jJaxJij t^jlluklj ^jLgjIj ^ ±^.j , JA 2 k-j Vj V 5 

^Aj L_llUa ^1 ^jj j»J ^jLoaxl L_jUa^JI ^jj ^yakl LS^ ^ bUjJaflO ^)£j 

(Jjjujj l>a ^gJc. aI^JIj J^-ulj ^Ajjolij ^ <111 cJ^^J (j!j * UJ^‘\£^.laliJI 

^jj o.’inC. tC_jfljC- ^JC-j t Jjxjoij (^kjoij t^Ac-j t (jUoic-j t^>aCj I^Aj 

o S -- 0 # JI S 0 e S ^ o J o^o - 0 

^j-o dj|^)AUa]l ^ aAII (J^xjjj l_jI*\ t.s~i\ Cy*3 •$& oAa 3 ^-J 

V t — jJaillj (JaIj tjAVIj (JaI- (jjiauljl! ^A^*J (j^»j t^jJfljlliJI (j-a L aILAI »1 'a\c*j . 3 ^^^ 3 d *^3 •L> u t^J 

.(JjjLAI ^ ^jjuaj ^aj£A 3 °j t (Jja^AIj V] (jj^^Aj 


“wl^rat %^RT^r 1 %lw^ ®Wdn %rN^R ^t %lw^ sff% 

op»% % >M<6D^'sf c^rwt ^ ^r 1 ^rm 1 %m w^t w^t ^twf %tc^ 

wrsrar ^®ft 1 wfait %ici'JC 4 %^r ^«rf w ^ 1 %tw^ %t, i wt^ 

%iur^ 1%^ wt ?t i 5 c ft wf Iwf^ xg oRtwf 1 wrsut ($S)- 4 «j wf<[ I^rs (^T)-^i 

f^rtw ^?, vot ^( 5 t \S^C“s<i %k 's ^¥% 1 ^1% (it), 

xstin % 3 T 5 TH (it) ifll?, vstlH ort# (It)-ifll f^TRp® %^ 5 tl 1 # I W t^TRFRl ltt*t%T, (^Wt^ 

«t%FTf*f) « wff?pit^ (it^) it %Rr%%t^ tsrt^r) 1 (M) w im 

1^1 %tGrs( ■^QTtl Wtl WRftl %k ^ ItWJl t%f%Gs %tCRl Wt^tWl# ^lll It^J s}WH 

isfl I C^RTf, %k %% W I ^lt ^Rt: wf<[ lt^ 5 i, ^m, %WRt, Wt^t, ®t^Rt, TpRll, ^rfR (tn Wfft 'SltfTl), 
(tn 11 % Win), Wt^l l^TRt % Wf'Sl 5 * 115 , Wt<[ % 1 %T^ % WtllK (%) I Wtl 4 C*tClt^fl 4 
Wt% ( 1 %(lx»tSTl 1 J%) %>f« WtlJ#® I Wtft^ WNHt %tofl 11 % %n 1 ¥§ (%t I Cl 1 J% iRfptl 
M-^ itufw, %k 1%gi n%^t's 11% i5%mi i^ici %^si iwu ii^rf ci liim cici ^ 

■^cit i sin Tpn *11111 ulitfi’ (cum < i%it’H) 's %kn wgitft mffwtcn urtm wtfiiii, ■5111% ■« 
ir%i wRpnftn n?. i%i-' 5 wfl%'s i%i^-o(ipriftii, %twi mc% menu mu « 2 M?m irci wii's 
%cii w^vs ici 1 wm ci 1% %%i mtci 1^% it Imi iwn ici ci ^tw icn wipnft i” os, ° 

8. 8. ^mft wlRlvm 

wtnt ciiH ci, itifftun 1 m1 %n wt^ h%fi' s %n u%n wt#rf wtcitm uicr %u wtnft 
*11111 itfiDi’ it ? jiii 1 ciwiiii's %tcn oRprift mfl wtfii-<[^% c f fiw wt#n min icic^i 1 

^ Imw %£%t %% kci crni mu %, i%iu Ken's cmli 1 win cne% d, %rm w%i nei w^t-men 
%im, %tem %tim ^isl %it inen w#% wlm, %i's %ei li^r, Imni, 1% it “wnw” lei nu 
mem 1 %fem lit, 11 it i®e% %m mu ^siw lei nu idem ^1° ci'seiti % 1 %e® fiwi's w%n 
im wftim, wnu n mm's n%i ienm 1 wnei %temei %n kk'sh^ ntiti m%t ienm 1 u*iHtf*t 
iwftnn, wliftnn, n %i's kiihh in w 1 m-Ki% mn ■« lien %id 1 %m mnem wi 1 mt%'s citsnln 

WTO 1 %m 1 
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^RRfRSR RtfRfW ^^icrr RMTRtfR ^RtfRRt's fel^ fRRRt <jrr# wffRRRtRR #rr, #s#RfR, 'SR's 
W&H ^R^j wffastR <K«CfeH I ^ RR, tRRff ^RtRt #fRR fRRCR R^% RCRCRH I tF^ot WffRRRR CRt Rf ^ttRR 
RRfRtR ^(R-^(R> #RRtR CSTtC^'Q <ptR fR, ^FS %RR, R=TfR Rt TjfRRl*[fsf %RR ^5J# ^rRt#R 'S (Rt?Rt RSRJ ^Rt 
Rta(.R I 

^ Rf& fetl RtRtR RMtRtfR ‘RRR5R RsfFs”-4R Rf%RRft 'S fRRRRff RTRRffkR^ RWJ Rt<PRfRR *Wv\ 'S ^RRff 

^RffRR's rr^rcRr fRRtR ^rRt#R rsr j R^Rt w ^r i ^fftRRftRt R^ftw?? fRRtR RtRt'S^tCR 4R$f R*KRt ^-s^r Rc»r 

CRttRf R#R, Rt ^RtCRR ta “Rt#R-f%Rt#”, “^s” #aT(fR W <M6iH I 4R fRRStoa fR<KRft Rt %RR 

^RtffRR ^RltWRWR fRR^f RtRlRRsffR Rf CRtRt CRSftRf ^#RRR fRRCR “sJ'SefflR ^fSR#”, “fRRfR”, “C^MRtR” 
#5JlfR WJ RRC'sH I 4 G2WRC& fRWR-^tR fRpff*tvs R^R RR fRRRRfR ^SRJ #RtR ^tRftf tRlR Wf<t Rf%FR Wt#Tt 
tc^R RRR RRR CR, §HftOoR ^R# WtfRR, ^#RR, R#lR, ^st%, ^RtR R<MCR$ RRR 'S Sf*RRtR RRR ^5 JrR R>R^ 
RR I 

RWR RtRtRR RRR, 4RRfR RlftR 'S fifths RRRRt'S RRfRtR 1RRtR fRC*tR 2ff1%WR WfiflRl I #Rt RR RRRR R, 
Rt^R RRtR Rf RRRR RlRR RRtRR R<f RR RRfR£CR Rf^R RRT fifR'f RRf I RRRf RR RRf R?f R, RtRt RR, RR Rf 
RRR fRRtfRot RRR R<f RtR ^FITtRR RRf I RRRt RR RRf RR, RtRt RR Rf RR iR| RfT RtRtR RR 
RKfR'fRtRtRf I 

^RRtR-^tRR fRRRRt 'S RRffMtRR RRRlRt RtRtRR f*W RR R, RRfR RRt ^R RR^ RttR I Rft*M ^t?f 
CR^ RtRR, oPRt® Rf fR^R RR I '§RR RRRtiR RRRt RR[RR 5RRRTRM Rf R^Rt RR Rf I CRRlR RRRt RRTRtR Rf 
R^PfR RRtiR RR ^R'SfR RfkR RlRRR RR Rf I RtRlftRR, 2flRRt ^RtRRR 'S RRRof 2ftRRf WfftRRR ^RRR RtRlft- 
RtfRfR '5RRR RR £RR RRR tR Rf fRRtlWf RRRR I RRRt RRRt RtRfft-RtfRft CRtWR ^RR RtRR RRf RRfR^R 
fRRR RRtteR, R^ CRtWffRfR Rf RtRR R5RRR, R^ %RRfR RtRt RlRR RRtteR, R^ RKtR-RR oR^lR RRtRtRf 
R5RRR, R^ R^R RtiRT ^ Rf^R RtfRT RfR RIfRRR... |° Si 4 RRR CRRR ^tt^o RR% fRR%R ^-^RS^fR RfRftf Rf 
^tfR#R RR, RR Rt RRf RtRt SfRR RRRR tR I fw RRRtt RRRtRfR RtRt fRRiR RSRT RRR fR I RR° RfRR 2ffR 
RfR^f R^rfR vs RtRRtRt £fRtR RRRR I ^RlRR RfR R§R ^SffRRfRR ^tRJ ^ Rt'SRtR ^R° ^SffRRfRR RtRtR 
lifR# Rt'SRtR RfR R5RR 1°^ RfR ^RffRRfRR RRRtfR f%fR RfRRttf RR Rf I ^RWfR-R^tRR Wf^TtRs ^jRRff 
RftfRRRtfRR RR RTfRrmRt, RRfRTt^Rt, SfRR Rf RWRR RffRRtR RRR# RftfRRRtfRR RRR I fR¥ #RR RRRt RRRt 
RRRT, RR Rf #StfRRfRR ^fRJ RfRR 2ffR fRRiR RfRRt Rf RfJfWf ^fRtR fRgRRtR fRR%T I #RfR RfRftf CR RRR^ 

RRRR I 

>ifRfR fRO[R iRRR'SfR RR%f: 

fifRRR: R#RRR SfRRRtRjRfR ^fRJ fR#t R'SRt "RR RR; RtRR RftRR ^fRt CR^ Rt^R RR I lifR^tR 2ffRRi 
RftRlRCR 2f»f RRf RR, W^R RJ% R#tR RCR fRRftR ^tCRR fRCRtfRRt RRWR ? fRRftR ^RiR RRCRR ? fRRftR ^ 
iRRRfD WfRt^TR Rf Rt <[RftR RtRCRR Rt? ^StR f#R Rt3R: “CRR RftfRRRR RffRtRR RR Rf RR CRSfR3t WfltR ^ RJR^t 
RCRCRH |” 

R#Rr: RftfRRRtiRR R#Tt ^RRtR ^tR fRWf*fR I WffRRRR RftRCRR ^SRtfRRtft I RfftR, fRRR 'S ^RRftR- 
^tR f%f%R RRR 2fRtR ^RR^ ^R RtiRT 'RR^ | RfUS^ RRR RTffRRtR JfWf RRf 'S RtRRtRt RfRtRR ^Rt# RtfR^ I 
RTt#ffR RtRffRRTtR RftRTRtRRR, ^RR WffRR %R RtRt#, RtfRR RftR-Rt'SRtR, RtfRR ^RR Wf^R Wl#R WfR-Rtt - ^ 'S 
'RRJtRJ WtfRR RCRCRR CR, >ifRTtR #RfR RtRf# 2ffRRi ~5H ?RtRRR RRR R[R|f#R 'Q R#CRR Sff% JfRtttRtR 'S 
'atRRlRtR 'SR 5 ^ ^RlCRCRR I RftRR RRtRT #Sff%Rf# ^0=1 R 'SfRI fRRiR RWRJ R^Rt, #tRR R#TtR(fR Rt 'RR^RTtRfRR 
#?FC*tJ #tRR ^R'SfR RSRRR Rt 2fF(R RRf #sJffR RR^ WfR^R R^fR 'SRtR WfRt'WfR 'S RtRR RtfR%RR RR 'S RiiRR 
RtCR Rt°RfRR I 

'®#R'0: RtR%, Rf#R, fRRR 'S #RRtft 'SflRR ofRTfRf RNfR fiffRRi WtfRRRliRR RtRRR^ #RfCRR RtRfRR Rt^R #R 
Rf^ RCRCRR I RftRR £ff% fRRiR RlRRt, R¥RJ 'S RJfWf RtRtRR Rt^CRR RiRMRCR ## ?RR WfR-RR WffRRRtiRR Rf% Wtff 
Rt RR, %RR fRRR %RRR Sf*f RRCR'S RfRt tsRfR RfR Rf i£|R?, i^RNCR RtRfRR RtRR fR^R fet% 'S RfB^fvsfR W 
fRRfw RR I RltR RtfRR Irr Wf^R Wf#R WtR-RI^ RCRR: “WffRRRtiRR fRRCR RtRtR RW ^R^ RfRftftRR fRRCR RtRfR 
R'SfMJR RR^ I WfR 'RWRJ^ ^RtR ^RfRltf RtRf%RR RfR WffRRRtiRR RRf ^RR RCRCteM I RtRl%RR fRRCR f-RfRRt Rt RtRtR 
RIRJ #CRR fRSWfR fRfFCRi ^fRfifFfR Rf®t f%^ RR I C^RfR 2ftS, SffRRi (RRRRR WffRR, tRtR, R 5 ^, ^sf% Rf 
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txm Rtf RtftRt (rtr.) Rf&o RTR-ffR^R rirrir 

tf#iRTRCRR ^f^fft ^Ro'tfaiR RtRCR RtCRR fRRCRi fRRiR R¥RI Rt ^-RtRRtO ftR $RR|CR<1 fRRCRi ojRRSfR l°“ 

^fRRtRf 'S £[RitR RRtRRR; RRtCRtSRt fRRtR W I fR¥ RRRtCR oRRRf RT%RR Rt CRtStRo^fCR WlfRRCRR t>fRRi>RCR 
fif<3S | 4Co RCRJR W «T*frtftRt if*\ ^R I RRtCSrR R?RttRfR& RtRlRR Rt^R 'Q f(R RRM CRtCRt RftR RCRR ^p# 
RT | RfRT RRfCRR CR, o#RRt WdR 'S ^fCRtRj | RftR, RiRtfiTR Rf fctfRR CRTCRT fRRCR RtCRR RfCR R>Rt RCR Rl^ 

(R^ I f^lR fRRRlfR, RlfRRlft, Rl^tft, Rt%R « 'RRTtRjRf c£l fRR5# |R \5lRtEilCR RJfC5r RTRtC^R I 

Gift's <#R, WlRRt CRCRfR, *jRRokhR Sf% RRRftCRR RtfR^ R^Rt RRR Wtlfc <1CRCfe>R: “RlRt RtCRR RCR 

^crc^, rtrt rcr, ‘(s; omncRR stfRRtRRi wiricrrcr o omncRR cr rrr ^ wpticrr *3cr ^rtr ^crcrr ricrrcr 

’RRt RRFR t£)RR R[’fRRChR RbK’sh WlRfCRR WCR fRCRR RtRCRR Rt I C3; OflRtCRR Sff^RtRR! WtRfR Cot RRtR, RRR 
RRtR[ I 

R^fR Wtlt^ WtRtCRRCR 4^tCR 5 jRR# Wlf*R-^*fCRR 'SfRJ RWt RRTR 4R?. *jRRff 'S RRRtftR RRR o#TR 'S 
rJrrgr \»t=TRtRlR 4R° RtCRR Sf% 'olf^b'ofe 'S Rwr CRCR RRRGR RfRR R>RtR ^st'8#tR 5 RtR R^RR I WlftR! 

ct. ^r 4*-f^ 

4RRR ^RlR oRr ^f%Ff MlR-ftR’ RRR RRR RCRR: “^iRRf CRtCRt ^IrRCR C^TCRt RfCRR RRRCR RllRR Rl% 
Rf, RlRS Rf CRtCRt R%tf CRHft RR, RW=t Rt CR Rtl^ && Rt’to ^NR RCR l^ftR W I ^tRRf RRlRR ^]R^f CRtCRf 
v(>lPlWR ^RtR’-^R RtR ^RRtRR R# Rt | ^TtSTat ^otRR5 ^RSR ^TNTtlW ^f%, CR R^tfRR Rt R5R ^R^fR 9 tt^t 

tiRRW’ftCR l” 

<t. i. SrRlWR RlfRRNCR RlfipR R®Tt 

Rj^pr’ (J^Sll) ^f<f 'Rf^o R5Rt, 'RfR’ftR, 'RftRRR Rt 'R^o^of (to disbelieve, to be ungrateful, to cover) | ^RRt?t 
RfRslRtR fR^RR RfRRJRtR^lt <^PR Rt 'RfR 1 f(tR I WtfK, ^tR RtRR Rt ^RtCRR RRSR'SfRt^ fR^tR Rt RW-^ ^RRtCRR 
RtRaiRlR ‘fW’ RCR RRj I ^Rft<m, RC=R^, f^Rt, %Rt, 'RR^tR, ^WtfR CR CRRCRf RRRCR RtR RRCRt W ^RtR’ Rt 
2F5JCRR iRttR ^JRRf^s RfC¥ W ^T ^R^ftft RfR^tRtR ‘ftp’ RCR RRJ I WfRiR^tCR RRtR Wtft^ W «RJ R#C¥ CRRCRf 
fRRCR ^1R RR^RT Rt RRR^ Rf %f RtCR ^R% R1R1 fRfttR R^RtR RtRRR WtRtRR >itR^ 'S W^R%R^ 'RffRRR R^Rt'S ^pR | 
ifpgfRf <^pR RRI^o f*tRRs, RCRR. 'S RR^R 5fRtR 'RfR’^tR RRtfCRt RR I 

^atR5#tR (j^ill) 4RS, IRRFIR (j^') “RRfW RtRfCRf” I R5t^CR5 RRftpR RRt Rt ^rfR 1 ^ RCR Rfe^ R5Rt 
(to accuse of unbelief, charge with infidelity) | CR Rj1% I*tC®TC<P '^fRR Rt fR^T^t RCR RtfR RRC^R ^ofCR 'RfRft^t Rt 
RRtRR RCR WfRTt CR'SRtCR RtRlRR^tCR “^tRftR” RRt RR I 

RRfRR ^RtRR RCRJ £fR5tf»fs 2fRR fR^t%®CRtR 'RRJ'^R %T “vstRS^tR” Rf V[R|RV|CR RRfRR RRt I fR#R %ift 
lt foCR fRRIRlR fef3 ftpRRRSCRTR RCRI fRRCR fRR flR, Rt RCRt, RC'StCRR ^fRt RRTtRT RplfRRCR R^tfRR RCR R^fJ 
RRt I 4CRR RCRT “RtfR#” fRRRtR RTf#TtR ^R f%f%^ iRR “RtR^tR” I WRIlRT fRRRt'S RfCRR RtRCR Rt RRCR%1 
fRRCR RjRRC^R RRRCR RptfRRCRRCR UtRt'SRtCR RtfRR RRCR RtCR I ?RtR Wff; ^t%Ft (Rt^)-^R R[CR RtR^tR iRR 
^RtCRR WRJRR fRRRt 'S fet% I 4 'SfRT %fR ^ RC?; 'S WRTtRT Rl%RRR ^ fRRRl^ RlCRlHf 'S RTtRjt RCRC^R I 
G. ^. RifR’R "RPT^TR 

felw fRRRt'SCRtR “RfR^tR” R^'lRCR fRRRtCR RtR RRt RtR: (i) fppR-RR RfRfR ^%R RtRICR RfR^tR, (^) 
^RtR-^R RfRfR ^RiR RtRICR RfR^PtR ^R^ (o) RRT Rt RCRR RfRR%R W^RfCR RlR^tR I 

(t. ^,. i. ^fRR-^R RfRfR RfStCRt 

“^R5R”- l i]R RfRfR RfSTCRt RT ^RR RR Rt'S ^RR RCR RRT RRt MR ^RJRR fRR RftRt CRtRt^CR ^RR RCR 
RRJ RRf | 4 RR#CR v(fv|RCR RRfRR RRtR RtRT 3t^ ^R “RtfMt”-RCRR RtRTCR I RtRt CR CRtCRt R#Rf CRtRtC^ fR3 
R'SRTCR ^RR RCR RRJ RCR I RtRtWt ( E ji) Rt% ^Rt, Wt^RRT WfR Rt fRCgK RRt I RtfRW Rt RtfMt 
(^jU1I/ E jUJI) RRRJt^t, fRCgtft, RRtW RfRWtRRRft Rt Rfb^vs'lR RR R^RRlft I 

OH fR®# RtCR Wt# (Rf)MR RtCR RpnfRRt (Rt)MR RRRH fwftCRR ^iR RRCR ^RRRfCR ^R RR 5 “RtfRR”- 
4R RtRICR ffRtSRt RRtR fRWt® CRT I 4CR Wt^f (Rt)MR RCRR RCRR RfWiR fRR MRR R^WfR R^CR “fRCgtft” Rtf^t 
tofR R^CRR I ^CRR ^#fR %T (i) otR#tR, (^) flr^fR 'Q (o) Rt| MRt Rtft RCRR CR, WfRt^R CRtCRt fRRtR WRtRT RRf 
RT RftRt CRfRTC^ 9\® Wtf ^pft I Rtftp'RCRR fRRCRi fe^fR RRT R5RR Wl^R I <^RiR RRfRR Rf Rtft RtlRRfR 'Q RtR 
RCRR RtRRCRR fRR^CRi flf^tR RRT RRR WlfR I RtRt Rtff RCRR, fRoRCR ffcgtftCHR WIoPTRRR Rt RRT RR% RRi 
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wtfs RrcRR (it) g ^sri%f (it) (?r Rrcwt grrj <r<j riRr Ron <r<j <pft <t>c<tc.feH i Rm 

G RftW ^pTtflt WI 3 t ^tfW I ftwm R? 3 R <IO GffG fllWi? (TT^f ill GffRRt wt wt I 

4<rt twfo<t R€Rr fitwpp rR*j, wrt <tt^pt3; (£I)-4 <j 's^Ff^ ^wn sft«t <r*n | gfirt wt=i$ 
flew i i£|<jt wm *ttfw, w g RRnn wof ^#r i wrtw vst^ff wttftn g wtlw Rtrrm, Rrw 
g <]>wn w « W Rwf ?t Rjwmt&Ftft w’ ^r ^fRIw i nRff *rtRwt g 
wot %r i *ft»rt*ttPt 4w*r Rsg^t g whr %r i R<mt*f ^rfwtw ^twl?r ^twl<t vpiRitv^ sfH Rt 

^t gTEW %g®t G WTCT<t ^rtcn i 

WH wtlt^ ^WtCT ‘It.'iw: 


* S> 0 . o 

^ VI fslli aj 


“^r, ?t wRt^” ?t “R*tr wtit^t” i*"’ 

4 c«tw gM <ptw^t c?t, wRt^ ^twf <FOt ^<pt writ <p?t i wi<t ’ft’t w?t wfft^r ^Rtwiu it twftw 

Grf^Wj Wt g Wt RHt i Psst; N’t rsR; <pft i WN WRt^ wtc^t WW: 


^jalill fA ^jtl Jilll J3II Uj ^ p ,jij 


“^rmt^; "m ^rtR^r <f>c<jc^h ^rr^Tf^ ^rtwr fR’ 5 ^ cwi ^rr ^twr?: ^rfw r OM 

4 CW<F Wtt NR WWt (R, NR«1*fs CT (<PN ^<p N RWt grRj Wt <p?f 

«(W W?t NN<F ^fg^tw <pft Wt I W ^f% 7 T N^gt^ (ft) WW: 


4W5t N%R 


jii 4jSj xiii 4 ^ 


^o>b- 


NRt (^f'QTTt N’t ^°s vst^ W«f ^ Wt ^pft 
^wt^-^f%w 4 wn c^tt ^%t cWttt^ Rr^ f^pft ^r «t«u », 

^j 1 %, w^ 's ^tt|^ ftwm ^ra^t, 'G wit ^'s wit ^r wfR wo 1 
ws ^ttt^ wiRki^w <fiRri Rti W ^#r wtosnt w^ ^rs,W, ^rraRr g ^r 1 
wtit’t't g ’twit T[Wt^rm w^ g gttRr ^ fwt% ^ftw^ wj wrw c 5 ^f 1 wtRt 

^rtw Ts#gRt” £t^ g “^GiH-^t^ "stn^tiw tw# ^r#n B ^ Rroi^ Rwtfw wf^rr^Tt 1 
wt wt ct, ^ttR#tw fetf%^ ^ c t g w*t Rrpt’t: 

(i) ^wt^-^fitw w Rt#*Ht wit wt^ irtR^ grt Rrof»Ht ^n-^rt ^t *tfw-' s rr^'*t rR 

wt 1 ^wtt?t cw wtft^ RsfR Rrcatit wtm wt ^t R^ ^vt-ttw wt «i«tjRc<t» R*tH 

Rt^tif wwtt ?t Rt$(MC<t> Rw wf«titfw wt 1 cwt c^n?rt c^tM nt^ ^rt 
0 &-tR Gr^tRvs ^f%?t ^Rwsr *nw Rr^s “ 9 ftit Rw” ^r wt 1 

(^) ^wH-'^tikw ^iMTt g oqww l R[^” ?t it^ft^ (^)-^^ <miR<t> f% g ^tt 

ctfGTit 1 Rl^ <x^iw ^o c«R^ omut Rtf 5 witt; 9 f ww ’ttR ct, %R ^%t cwttt^ Rr^s ^jwtw ^tfw 

^r *t c fj ^t^t Rr 1 

(g) fwt^-^RRr cw Rrosttw “<pf”-w -^st^ ^TRfif ? tt; c B w g ^imttw ^Kt 1 

wtit^ fPFf WW <FWC^ 4 <t ^TMTt?f (M)- 4 <[ <J<^tR^ G GftOrtRRs ftfR wi^ 1 

Rm wwwtw R^wt c^tN't <K<tcfeH ct, ’ttc’m ^c't c^tt?tt ^iRr^ wt ^r 1 ?twt^ <c«ic^*t ct, 

^afH G ^fRlPT ^=W ^^ttTTf G[R^r i£|^?. ^s^tiPTt «lf»st <pfTM 5 ,C?IC^ I ifl'^St Wtlt^ RstftW GffR R^T G 

wt^tw gt Gf^rRt wt w Grtit^ R*nt?t?t stfR w^t g wftff^w ^t wstkt w ’fNRj 1 

<t. Gf ftw ^tRT” ^m 

Gt^ft^ ?t RRftw ^tfw g 5 «tt?t^ Rftrr fw ’fRR ?tfer ^Rwc<t> ^ffw Wft?tt 1 %rt, ^otlwf g 
GR iKt R 5 t® w 4 RfR GfFpgcf ^ | Rf% g% 'SH 1 ^wtt?t ?t ^GfR^t ^tfR ^f%?t ct Rmt'sM ^R§ g 
w<I%F»tw wt ^tw Rw^ (ii Rsl^ wsftfKf ws?'!” ^Htrt 

Rto wfR% ?t gwhj wm ^t; c f Rc^til w^c<t» ^tfw ^r wKrtfw ^ \ 

m %rt«t«t wlR w^t ct, (i) Grfit (it)-w it^ft^ ( 0 )- 4 i 3 ^ ^iRr ^rf^?r ^#?r g sRk (?tf^ Rt?t 
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Mr RtRtRtftRR (rtr) RfM rtr-Irr^r rirrir 

4RRtR ^8Rtfwlft ^ 8fRRRsjt$ rcr fRtftR RRt, (;>) RtRtftRR crc^ RtR^ptR (i8)-4R 8 rrcrr rcr wt# 

(rt)-cr f^riw etRtR rrrr fR crcr^ rtcrrcr rt fets rcr fRsrtR rrt, («) RtRtfMRcR ftm rrt8 
rtcrr RtcR r^rr % rrtr crtrrt cr'srt, (8) ri# 8 RtR R?c*tR MrRcrr Mtrcr, fR^RtRc^, riM Mcr 8 
RtcRtfRR wsn f^T rrt... MrtfR fMa Mtcrr Rt?*f i wftRRR rrt r^rr i 

4 rrr wr#fR crtcrt fRgt ^*#»rr ^pwtCR $c^*t rrt rr fR i wt^rat wfcRt RCRft, %tRcRR fRR^ RjRRtR 
“wf#n” Rt fRsrtcRR t«?r rr i rtcrr fMR cr, rtcrr vf&fs Mir, ^sf's crr^r %tr RtRfjt’ RtgtR, v^m 
rtrr it rt wt*tt-R?c*tR Mrrcrr ft*& crcr sjh fRc*tR mcrr ^fwtf i ric^ rtcrr ‘rtsMr’ rt rr^; fMcRR 
1%f% i ^rrr fRfRR r*N^> fMtR rtr-tr, rt%r, ^fR^ifRR rSrt, wtR Rt%R, RffeRR tRJtfRR RtRRR rirt ^crt 

efRTCRR cM RRRR I RRC*tR ‘il'SM wftRTR <P<Jlc<P R^PR RCR RRJ RRR I WRItRJ RRR fet® twit's 4 RRtfR WRR^R 
RRR | 

< t . «. ‘mtir RtfR”-R ^n^tcR rrIrr riricrt 


fet® fw^scRtR waR M*f§j fRjjRC'oR uIMcr RtfRR rstir fRRCR ^r#rrt i RtRt fe^RCRR ^rcrr rr Rf 
RCRRRlMJtRRR CRRTMJtR Wf?tCRRtCR RtfRR RCRR I WtR%R 4CRRRt RR ‘RlfRJpTRt8R’ (Jjall ? jV), Rf ‘RNM’ (J-) 
W*fK RRtR RtfR Rt RfRRfR I ^<lfc V RRtfl^R ^fR*B¥ff «t< Rf Rfl c tf% ‘R’ I WR ‘R’ RRt RRM CR ft^o RtfRR I R^R^ft 
V RR# CR RIR^ W tRf%vs RtfRSR | CRRR ^sl^RR RtfR W, CR RJ% Wff^Rt^ WffRR R^T Rt'SRt RtCR R<^T fRSflR 
RR cr RffRR | RRR (i) WffRCR RIR^RR Rt^R IpRt RRt ^RR, (^) WffRCR RtftRfcs CIRRI RtCR RRR %R 
RtRgRR RtCR ^RRf RRt, (vs) Wo^R ^RR fRflRRlft RtfRR I 

^RRtR iflR?. Wff^RRR Wt^tRR t^RR RRt RRt I 4R fRRf^R ^R# WtRtR Rt ^1%R3 RRt "RR fR 
CR, Wt%tC^s WfRtRR R4t ^fR^R Rt 4RR f^tR ^RR I CR Rj1% Wt%tC^s WfRtRR R 1 ^ RfasR fR^tR CRtRR RRR 
I'sPl ’JR'RfR 'Q RtRlCRR Rj ro R^ IrwRRR ^RR Ir'sR R5RR I ^RR¥ foR ^R^oftR CRtRRT CRR CR, 'RtRtR RtRRCRR 
RtCR ^R% RR 4RI RtCR ^R% RCR RRt <pft 11%¥ 4 ^RIIr^IRR 4 CRlRRtR Rf% R<RtR RRCRR Rt I RtCRR ^R^ 
RRt “WtftRtCR WfRtRR R*fR RtC^ f^tR RRtR RtCR RtR^CRR RtCR ^RRt RRt I RtC®f^ ^RR RT% RfR 
RRCRRl^RR'S RCR RtltR 'RR^R RtCR ^R%T RR, WtfR ^RRtft|)R\»tCR #R R*fet f^tR R#- RKCR'S RtCR 5 RRfRR 
RCR RRJ RRCR ^CR l” ^RiR RtfRR f%f%CR^ R%Ff Rt^R, RRtfRR 'S 'SRtfRR 5 tRtR Wt^RR-RR ^Rf^fR WllRRCR 5 
fRRWfCR iRRlRR R5CRR >i]R?, RRRR^StRCR 5 RRJt R^CRR I 

%tfRR fRRtR RRRR CR, Wt^t (Rt) 'S RR R?C*R ^RlRRR RtRRR RRR RR I RR?, ^Rt RTRR Mr ^R? Rl^ft- 
'RCRllRR tRR 'Q R^R^tR ^rfRRtft I CRC^f RtR^R (,r ? ;)-RR RtCR ^Rt^t RtfR Rt RRR ^ ?RtRCRR RtCR RtfR RRCR vot 
fit^RCRTRT ^5CR Rt, 4WRT ^Rt RtfR RCRR CR, RlR=JRR (^)-'S RTRR Mr ^R? Rltft ^=TR 'S R^R^R ^rfRRtft I RtRt ^ 
RRT RtCRR Rt RRT RRfRR I RRRR: (i) RlR^R (M) 'S ?RtRRCRR RfR^f RRtRR fRflR RRt ^RtCRR ^fRCE^RJ WS?*f, 
(R) RtCRR RR^ iRR° 'RCRlfRR %TR 'S RRRR fR^tR Rt RRCR RtCRR RRRRtRt RRt ^R, («) Woi£|R RtCRR RR^, Rlttt 
%TR 'S RRRR RfR^tRRRft RRfRR ^R? R% (M) 'S Rft-R°C*R RRRR I 

RtRRt WtfR CR, fRRR 'S ^|%R RtRRR RJ#R 'StRR RRt RCRCR CR, RtR^ltR (M) RtTJR %RR ^R? Rt^R 
R# CRCR I fRRR-Rf%R RtCRt RRt CR, RRR RtRR Rf?5t CR^ RI^R WfCR Rt I RtRRR RT#R ^aRR RRt 
CR, RtR^StR (M) RtfR^R RlM %RR Rt I RtRRR RR CRCR £ft^ 'sfR ^R R®t 'RRJ CRtCRt RlM MR WtRCRR Rt I ftft 
RR fRCSR RT RRRR CRtCRt RRJtR-RRRTfCRR RCRTIrr RWR R(fRRtft %RR Rt I RfRj Rf^CR RtfR CRtCRt Wt £RR 
RCRRfR | i£| RRR 'S RJ<% R'S’CRR fRRftCR ^Rft RRtCR Rt RfR Rt^CR'S RRt RR ^ CR, RtR^R p) Rf ^RRRR 
CR^ RR RRt RRt CR^ RlPlRR Rt^R %=1«i Rt 'RCRifRR RWR 'srfRRftf fs'CRR I RtRt RtR^ptR (fe) 'S ^RTRRCRR ^R^, 
Rlttf 'S RWR fRRR wftRR RCRR RRT RRRR 'S Rf%RR *R RRR fRCRRRR ^RR fR»R RCRR I RHtRtf*t RRt 
RCRR: RtRRt fRRtR R#, RtfR RR RRff (^)-CR '8% RtRRR ^#tR RI^CRR RRt WtfRCRCfeiR, RR 'G RR R?»fRCRR fRRCR 
^RRR 'S Rt%R RtRt StRtfM RRR RRtRR RtRRt fRttR RfR 4R? RtCRR R#Tt RRR ^tRt RtRRt WfRCR #RR fRCR | 
fRI %tfRR >i] RRR RRR R^RfR RCRR iR; RR? fR^R ^|fe, RR 'S WfRfCR fRRRCRR RtRRCRR RtfRR RCRC^R, RRRr 
8 Rt'SCRTCR M#” 8 RtfRR Rt| RCR RRj RCRC5R f** 

RRR RtfR RT RfRRfR fRCR 4CR RRJCR RRfRR RRt ^RfCRR RR¥R RTtfR I fRRt® RR^fRtR'SCRtR Rt*ttRtf*t RfCRR 
RRR RH Rt^CRRt ^ICR Wf^R3 RR I RRRlR RCR >i] Wt#R RtR#tCRR R^ RR[Rt CR^R: 

(i) CR RJ% #TtR-fRRtR RRR Rt.... RlR^tR M~ CR RtfRR-RtfRR RCR fR^tR RRR Rt, CR RfR RRtRtR fR^tR RRR 
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rt i wr R^to itoR wtort ^rr i RRto cr fto-ftoR rrr rt.... crrrIrr! 

(O cr ri% totR tom rrr, rotRRf’f to! rr, crtrt tor toRr rcr cr rj% Rtoto (H)-4R 
r^sr-to' s toro^ ^tora toiR rcr rt i wr cr rj 1% to r^st rro's R[RtroR «jtoiR toiR rcr rt cr RtoroatcR 
rrIrr i R>tto cr rt 1% ftot ’fro, ftoR rstr... cr RRto! 

G-. vs. rrIcrr rIIrrIrcr* <Hlto r«iIr toRRl^t 

tocRR toRRro RRto rrto torn rrr rrh wtto rcrr= 


cto! pUJ! $J] (jiSI ^ ljj£ Vj IjSSSis aLi pj^ ft] ijict <J^1 y U 


“ro toto R^ roiRRt toRR ’W rm rrcr Rto; rrtcr ^rst cr rj% ctottoro Tj^rm crcr votro 
rrcr Rt cr, tot R'Q i” ,8o ° 

fRff^ (^jw 'g^TvsTTff^ ’f^fror^ ^ 


^4j1c. i"i»-nj Vlj cJls La5i j_jl£ (jl^ UaAAki l^J <i\j JaS ola.1 (JakjJI J)3^ Ijl 

‘to CRRCRt RT% to toTO RRlRR RCR, tot 4 to ^ toTR 4RtoR efCRRrJ to i to to to Rfto 
RRtRR RT ^R to CR to<F RRlto rr<r to fR# stCRRrT to l” 80 * 

RRlCRR R1 RrRC<P R>tfRR RRt tofR to§; ’ff’f | Rl^to M RCRR: 

A ^)s£j U-ojJa CS* 

“rotcRt Rfvto <t^<iTro to^ 3 = to top ^sjt Rto to vaf^ r 8 °" 

G\ 8. va|<t>^ 1wRWft’RRR^Tttof 

4 TRwf tto*lRR Wtc«1lc<p RttoKR RRlCRR R1 RrRc<P Rfe RRR CtoR RCRf® ^IWsf V5R=W WTO^T I 

fijf^’ft^ fwro ^ ^WFl'Q vo1W<W ^ff^ va(^5# ctm ^ I ^ -pTf^tM Wt^t (lf)-^ ’fm ^ ^]f%5 

'5‘Wf%T (1TM<I ’fra fwro ^5Wfe5fl<^ ¥«ff W^f vsrt# (IT) ^?FT, ^’f <nsrf ^t, Wf wro wPraT RRgttf 
wrsrat w? <F?tfi| ct, f%gt% i wfa ^ wrsrat ^ ^f| i wNim t?rw^ RfRrrf-^iR^w ^rf 

% ^ wrsnro^^f ^, to ^, ^s w vsrmtro^ fwro ^ ^rat i” 8o ' s 

wPrat ^rot^fro ^rfl ct, tot, ^iRjjf ^ ^ jgwl%r ^rtot (4) 's wm 

?tc0 ifi^?. tor^ R<pro ^?, ^sjfw's ¥Hivs i ^tto’f’f vslw^w fet® *Tf I 

■^'8 ^fffro -«ttRfto Rfo ^ft w, to c«R^ ^rof^R c^to ^fro, ^|%h vstro^ ^tto 
<«iro*f ^t i tot mvn TfW '5 3 #r toto Itoto, ^«tttot <wc^, ^ - sRt% ^^fW^ 




8o8 


wftrRi <»wc^ i Tpvfi wffro ?t Rbfc^w totou ^s\ ^-sfrol^ wf ^ 

tof (<n)-w sf*f wr ^?r: f% toR? tto ^r, ^Rf rot ^pft c«rw ^sri^ ’fifto cwto i to 
^r, w f% vsRt frrfto? ^ to^tot rot *R tot^ Rrr <rr, wr to rot toto tot^ Itoro 
to i to to vsro to #f ? fto RfR^t, to fto% ^ tot-'sro R^toR 'sr: s ct : R’ffto ^r ^Rf's toi 
ftoro i 8oS 


^Rt-totfTR RftoRt's RRttt’^'R totoR wftoro Rrtor ^ro’ tof?R rRrrto to^ c^ro 

RWSt 'SRrf^T <PC<5(.^ I vtoR ^=1?|R) toft, "5to ttoR tofTR RrR Rto *toRR I Rto <^IR, f*tto 'S ’ft’f C^fTO 


RtosR RtCSf toR^f toRR I to vaRRR ^Rtf?R to fiR'f RR RRR Rlfto toR ^’R <IRC<H I (TOtTOt tofRR 

tototo toR Rt rrr to tot® Rotor tow toRR i ^r rotrot ^toro rrRr rm rir rrr crr v§r 

R^fR CtoRt to)R-'5*ftoro ■sp#R RIR RRf W to ^Rto v»t®T 'S tofR I SfRR C^TO tot ’ff’f 'S tRTOR ^RR R^ toRR 
^RRtRTO I ftoR CRRR rottRR’f ’ft’f Rt R# toRRRtoRf CR^ I 

lit toR ftoro tot totR RRRR, CR RJ% iRTOfTO RRto RtR to RRtteR, RtTO CRRtRT ’ffC’R RRRCR 
‘^rRir’, RRlRR Rt tof RIR RRJ RRt RtCR Rt, %fR RR ’ft’f CRTO Rt'SRt RRR, ^fRRt Rt RRR, RWR Rt %fR 
to^R toflfr ftoRR ’rfR’fft cRto ftotR ctoR rrr crirr ftoR i torrtf toR Rtoto Rt wttoR toN 
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^RtR Rt^Rt^Pt (RfR.) Rf&R RfR-R^PR 5 ! RtRRtR 

^IRtRJRlff RRRlR Rt^t ^#R RCR < 5t c U ^CRR I RCR RfR RfR RfR Rt RRtRJRtCR f%fR fcfR RCR RRRR, 
tRRfsft fRRtRCR RRR Rt ‘RRtRRCRtRj’ RCR RCR RRRR WRRt $RRtCRR f%f fRRtR RfRRJtR RCR^ RfR vpifavi ^3Rt RfR 

rcr rcrrrrr rcrR t <^frrt rrrjtr#1^^ rrcrtrrcr^r “rcr rrt”-r RtfR rrt rtcrrt i w*lfcRtcRt 
tRRtR fRCRtff rr crcr r rjrt RtfR rrt rtcr rt cr, cr 9ms RtRCR ^rir rcr rrr rt wfit^R fRRtRCR or£tcRtw% 

RCR RRR^ ^RiR RRCR I RR?, RfR R[C*tR ^ff^R ^RR fR»R RRCR ^CR | 

^rtcrr RtfRRtR cs?cr ®cr ^pft rrcrr rt rcr?; rcr fRCR ^cr i rrcrt rsit rt rr r^ <pft rcr^ r1r rir 
cRtcRfRtR ?rrtr rw ^Tt^frr cw'sut ^rm rcr rrrH rcr^ ?RRtff rimr sjrr rcr rtcr r}rr rcr crcr fRCR rcr i 
RCRtRfR ?rtcrr RtfRRtR CRtCRf rj% r1r CRtCRf <pRft rt f*tR#t rRcst fR<ss rr, rcr rtr rrcr <plt RRt rcr^ 
Rj%RRRtcR rtcr RRfRR rrtr wfcR 4 R*jg*i RfR CRtCRf rrr rtcr IrrT Rf wfRCR ^ i cr Rife rr Rf ^rj 
crtcrt 's^stcrr rrt ?crr rrcr Rt £?R RRt ^cr i 

*fRl®R RlRRtft Rffe'CR “RtfeR” RRt RRR fesR R^CR RfR #f%R ?RR l RfR CR Rt'S'ffR, feRfRfR Rt WtRRl*JR 
?rtcrr CRffRR CRtCRf R^w w«f% rirtr ^rft^R w vstc^ ^ftw «t«u i 

(R^ I <p?fa 2ff^ Rllt | c¥s ?i9\ Rf1%^ Rt tR^TR wrRR^i% 

W Rt sf% «ft^ Rt ^'Rrt'3 -S[% W RCR f^lR WWPI ^tfw, Rfas (R 

^R5R 'S Wf^TR nNR W I C^stM f#R Rm 5 # RJ% RfR ^RiR RtRWfR RtCR Rf^ W, RlRtf^ 
RNM%^ ^r\ votCRR WRlf^sT W ^tR ^RiR ^RlR ^WR MrR RRrR RtWo RftR: WfRf%^ ^t<f, (=T^», W Rt 
Rt-<[(Rr cflRiR RRt ^fRRt <pR, f*fR^ RT Rt1%R 5 'otR £ft% R§Hr RRRCR ^RiR RRT I RrRr RlRRtf RJ% SfRR RRRIiR^ ^RiR 
RiRC^H RM RCR f^s RJR | ^oRR 5 ^tR R^RR WfR^t <[Rft^ ^CR, f%I ^RR RRfRR RSR RRj R5Rt 

RKRRt I ?RTR RIRR: 


Vj ... (jjSJlLsua 3^^3 ^ cJ^ ^ Aj i-lk. UoJ La (j-lxal*-xua LjLa 3^^ is^^J 

.<^3 La j Vj L>° ^J*-ll V} tAl^JjaLj La CL_ljij <llkll JaI ^j-<a lj^.1 

“WlRtWR f%RRtRffeRR ^ RW WlRRt ^iRR RRRr RIR WMTtfW ^RR RWR ^tRt Rft (M) Rt fe 
^PTC^R ^t ^RRR R5RW if|R° %fR Rt RTRR^R RR W RTR RfRR fR^R I ... WlRftRR 1%RRTRft CRR^Rf ^fv|RC<t» 
(RRM RttRR RRR^R WlRRt RRlRR Rf% Rt, RWR Rt CR ^ RfR RtRtR RIR RRRR I .... CRRR fRRR RtRRR 5 ^RKRR W3 
^RCR, ^RR CRRWt fRRR ^tRRR Rt R^RIR, CR ^RtlRR Rfa TRR ^R Rt l” 8 ^ 

^ RRCT CRtRt Wl# RRft (RtR) ^RR <KRCfeR CR, ‘Wf^[ f%RRt’ RRC^s ^RRtCRR CRtfRR 5 fRRtR'SfR RtRt CRCR 
fRCRCRR vslWRC<t» <[RttCRt RR I ^T'sftR, fRRtRt^, WlRRRRR ^RtR 'Q WfRRf^ RR^T fRRR Rt fRRtR RRftCR R[^Rt RRt 
'5^t'SRl1%R ^f%R RtRt 2fRtf^ RJRC^, RRfRR ^RtRR RRR o#lR CR fRRCR 4R*R^ CRtRR R^CRC^R Rt CR iRRR'fD 
RRfRR ^RtR RCRT R;2ffRRf ^RiR CRRCRf fRRR RfR CR^ ^r%RR R^CRR Rt ^ff^RlR R^CRR W ^stCR ‘WtR^ fRRRt’ RRt RR 
Rt I CRRR ^f'8%R R^fRRTTR ’opflRRR RRt, vst'8%R ^R%UtR R%RR RRt, R^NtR ^-RR fRRtRtCRR RR5#RRt Rt 
RtRRfT R^'SRt^ R#RlR RRt, RR^CR CRtCRf RRfCR #R RftRCRR ^CRR RCR f^tR RRt, Rtf^tRtR ^RtR RRt ^®JtfR I 
RRiR RfRftCR fR^S Rjf% RfR Rt#RR fRRRtR^t RJR RtRtR RC®R Rt ^RRtCRR RRTlRT fRRtR RtRR RCRR R^'S RtCR 
‘Rt^[ fRRRt’ RRt ^CR Rt I RtRR f%fR ^RtR^ R#T R^CRR fR, RtC^ RlR ?RRtR Rt fRRRtR^t Wf R«f|tR I 


f%fR ^CRR RRRC^R CR, CRtCRf ^fRR f#R RfR RRR CRtCRf R^CR fR^S ^R Rt RRt RCR Rt 'fRRtR-R^tR fRCRR 
'RRRtCR ^RR Rt f%R RCR RRj RCR RfR RRCR RRRlt fRRR Rt ^RR RRt ^CR, RCR ^ RtfeCR RfRfR^RfCR RRfRR Rt 
R[*ffRR RRtR RtCR CRRCR ^RCR CR, Wf, RTfRlf, ^R ^Rff Rt RWt#R CRtCRf 'SRR RfR RtC^ fRRf | 8o<l 

^ft^R tRRtR ^RlR Rt^ RtfRR RfRf# (G-oelR) “fRRf^R RfR#RR Rt^RfR ^RtR 'SRtR RlRRtRt” (^RtR 'S 
CR^Rf% RCRT Rt<RJ) RC^ RCRR: 


dlL J\ ^ U JiSJI > j^l J\ tM % ‘ Jl^' ’&* > J^' 5] 

.tki i"A\ ’SjLj Siki 2ii vj <i] Sr :j^ ^Laiii «ALai Ji ^Lii! ^ jijAij ? ulii U.uaLi <jii 

Jjiai. Sf Cjj^lullj Aj 3 (jll ... . ^lLta lilllu UacsJI (jjA^ <_ail liljj ^3 UaaJlj 
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“^tRftft ri RRfer RRt R[*fcRR Rft i ^st c<ift rr$c<p <Rft<[ rrc^ rp® ^r Rt i RftiRR ^1w rtrir^ 
RR$C<P R=Tf cRC<P ft<jxs RtRR | ftRRtRftRR RtRt “Rt ?Rftt %tRt^ R[ 5 Mrr RftFRRtft’ RCR RtRR CRR ^afCRR 
Rto^ to R°RR R^ R>Rf R>ftR 'StRRtR (RRiftR RRt CRCRft 4R RRRfR>) I ^RiiKR 4R> ^tWtR <pftRC<P RfRWfR R>Rt topT R>CR 

4<fsft rrRicrr m Rt r°rcrr RtRfRRsR r# rrtt crcrs r^^r i .... R^iftR rrir rcrj mm «w |f%, wir 
%r rirrr crrcri?; <$f% cr^ r ,8obr 

<2\ "^pft <pr rrir Rftw 

cRftt wftt r#r RtoRj crc<p wrsut wtrrtr cr, ^fttcRR RtfRRtR Rtft <pit R^ft ft® ^cr ^tR Rftc<p rrc^ 
^cr, ^tc<p rr# RRtcRR Rtc® ft® rrs® ^cr, w xstc<p RnftR rrir wicr ^ir crrcrt *m ftRt ^t ftfw -^s ^cr i 

WfRSs Rt RtRCR to^rR Wf^ RCR ftps ^CR | 4 RtRt xstR fR# Rftc<P toROtRR R>Rt ^T Rt, RR?, ^I^CR ftfttC<P 

R^tftR rrir R^tRt® crc<p wNwf rrtt ^r i ftftt rrr sirrr r^4rr<pc<p ^ xs ft*ft « RMtRfft ftfttc<p R^fftR 

RRtR fRR£R Rxaftaf xaf<M*H I i£| fRRRRS ftfti^ RtoRJ 0#r “^RSTtR-^R ^5THR5 $»W|vj) toftfftf i£|Ri> “^rtCSR 

RtCR TStftRlR” R%R WlCRlRRf R^CRft I 4R1CR W1 ftC^R fRRR'SCRt RR#R: 

0) WlRRt CRCRft CR, ^RWlR RRftCR RR)R WllRR ftRtR totRRfcjf RRIRtRt Rt R>RtCR> ^PR RRt mm I Rt*Mtf*t 
WlRt^R ftRtR ftlRlIWlR ft® Rj'feCRRW ^fsR R=Tt mm I 1 #W ftft^ RftW ^rr rr| rjrxs <j^ f^® 
^TICTR WlfWlRIRR f#R RI3t ’tft RRT I 

0) RftgfR M R^fR: ‘ftRRjft #RR®R %Tl^R 'Q RKR ft® *tm I RRR ^5tR f§]R RRR ^®f|xs RR xsRr CR 
xstR ^CRRCR xsftw R5^R RCR: WlRlR C^lRRl WmtR5 ^r , ^rRr o^ttRS fR^cf rrr | ^rRr Rf^R 

W W(R1^ (WlRTR CRISR tR^ft ^lt) R^5R W ^fftoCR CRCR I RRRR, Wlft^R R^RR, Rft WlRlR £fft®lRR5 WlRt^ RR^s 


RR^R ^R w WlRtCRS liJRR x»nj% fRJRR CR xRtfe f%fR x^fRj rR^rj (RR tR | xs(R RWtRRR xstR xsftw 'R'jRtCR R>R RRR I ^sRR 
Wlft^ RfRRC<P fttfft (RR CR RT -RRR ^CRIR ^T CRRFo fws | xoR^RfR CRlR# ^(R#fts ^CR ^tR RtRCR R®TRRtR ^CR RlR I 
xsRr CRtR#CR> RCRR: ^ft iRRi® <PRCR CR*R? CRtR# RCR: C^ WlRfR SjftRMRR WfRRlR toCR I xsRR ftft xstCR 5 xRWRJ 
R^RTRRR CRR \” 8 °* 

WlRRT (Rft CR, x9 Rjft xi]R# <pf ft^lR CRlRRRRRC^ I CR RlRRf RRRC5> CR, xstR CR^ xRtotCR ^jftCR^RRRR^R 
^ftCR ftCR ^sfCR 5 WtR ^R“'sr1Ir'o <pRCxs iRR?, lt flft ftc^s RtRCRR Rt I xsCR xs|R ^ RtRRt ftR ^Ss^t £f^Fo | 1 RWRJ xsfR 
RCRJ fRRJRtR ftC^SffR Wl^-ftf^R RRRCR ^tCR^ ^Rt ^CR CRR I xRtotCR WtRRt (Rft CR, 4R# fR®lR ^ftfw ^Rpft 


■^Rfxg fR^pRf fif'g <5jftc<P R^lftR RRlR C^CR RxsRxsf xRRRRR <MOs ^CR I 

(O) RWf IR'StCRR ^JCR ^f%R tRR Wfft RPR®tftt (Rt) ^WR CRTRR fRRR #|R RRR RWtR R^iftRCRR ftft5 xRR# 
®R ftcRR I RRl^ ^WtR R^RtR RR Rft^ft^ (M) ^t%R (Rt)-’CR 5 ^R RRRR %®tRt RRICR ftft RCRR CR, R[Rtftft Rt 
<pftR RRRCR ftfR xRRtR RRRR ft, RR° ftc^fR RfRRtRC<P RRR R^s >i]RiR RRRC^R I ^fftCRR Rft Rt^Jvs Wtlt^ to R5tR 
RftCRR (M) RtCR ftRtRxs to ^PR ftR I xit^fRJ ^RtR (Rt) RCRR, C^ WHftR RftR, WfRft R^Rft ftR, Wtft 4 
R(Rlft<PC<P Wf R# I tftl Rft^ft (M) 4 ftRCR RtftCRR Rto^RJCR^ ^51^ RCR fif^R <PCRCteR | 8i ° 

^F«ft^ Rl%<PtotCR xitR^ft ^R ^ftfw <pR m* ®tCR I W xitRiR RRR ft® ftRR Rft xRR CRRCRf toRR Rt RTtRTt 
(RR xsCR ^ot 5f^R ^RCxs ^CR I 

(8) 4RfttR Rt^^K (W) Rftw Rt R[Ri=TRt R^RR R^ft <PRftCRR I ^RtotR^tR t'sft^ftRt RtRR 5 ^R 5 Rjft 
RtftCRRCR: 


^"iV'lC^ Ua^ ftll (Jjl 



‘m R[5HrfR, oRft^CRJ toR RRFR, WfRft C^t CR-^RRlft <PRCRR!” 

Rft^fft (^)-^R ^ofRitoRt Rt iftRtC^PR fRRCR RIRf^ CRtRR R^Rt ^ftfw ^PR I xit^rRI Rt'SrPlCR ^Rf^s RtftR 
^RR toRftft (Rt) C=Tl<pfik<P ^IR® RRtCRR ^ftft Rt'ftt <PCRR I tftl Rft^Wft M RCRR: “Rt I ^PoRf CRtR# RHRs 
WtRtR RRR l” RtftR (Rt) RCRR: “^s Tpt#^ C^T WfCR CR R^R Rt RCR xsfR W¥CR vot (?ft l” ^sRR Rft^R (S) RCRR, 
“WlRtCRS ftCRR CRtoRt ^R ft CR, Wfft RftCRR W3R |c®t CRRR Rt ^tCRR CR$ CRSCto CRRR l” 8 “ 

x3 CRCR> WtRRt CRRft CR, CRRCRt Rjfft Rft ftCSfC^ RplftR Rtft R^CR xRR° ^RRlCRR RTtftj^ Rft R>CR W 
xsfCRi v^RftR m\ RRj RSRC^s ^CR x£)RR CRtR# ^pft R^Rt RRCR xstR CRRCRt toRR WfCR RCR RCR ftc^s 'RCR I 
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^rTr RtRtRt^ftRt (Rti.) if^® RtR-fr<p;$=i rirrir 

(a-) r^rir *m r^^rcr ^ittn (it) rW® stf'titRcitRj 1 f%fR #r, rirrir M rcrr: 

jz. (jiiu^i % &£ Vj Vj u v Jk <_#]! j-ji us pi^yi j-jjj 

Ui-Ul Ufajjl jJjij jjj£JI ^cJjoJI (JaiUII (j-a L_fljljia ^Ljj AjI Ala (jiajVI ^ ^3 Ail! (J^j 

^Lu^a V 5 a^LLa Ua (jjJ-lJ V ^Aj Aill Vj aJJ V JC» C 5 ^*^ AL-a AJ (JlflS . tjgJ \j$j ^j^jS Alii V] AJJ V 4 ^Kll o^A ^ic< 
^g-iaJJ Al*-a U ^JlSI AjIc- (JiSI A.qjJw Ajc- lilli ^j£ t£Aj AjIc- IaJj Aijia. Ajc- A3-lLa Y 5 cilluj 


jtill 

“iRRCM RRf*t CW ifRR W ^ in Wifi ifRR 'S fl#R W ltd ?RRTR I 4RRfR RtRl WfRd It Cl, 
RtRT® #f? fRRTR #t? W #f, ItRR® #f? RR RtC® R>RRtR RlRtflR W (R^fvs ^rHcr Rt^R RRfd) W1 
^[%s <£RRtCRR CRtCRt RtltR RRf*f§ RtRRR Rf I RCRR RW Rift-*(1*1 RCR ltd ItRt RRd, RtRtR RlRtdR f*t®T- 
ff^TRCRRCR “Rt ?RRt %fRtC R*tfRRlfl> IRC® «R®TR iRC^ RtRRt ®t ifR l” RlR RrR RtRR 4R C?W RCRR, 
“'sflt RtRf®, fllTR, W, ItlR® WtCR Rf, RRC^ RtCRR 'SRJ Rt ?R1R %JlRts>’ CRtCRt Rldr RNd Rt f RlR 
Wtll R(R flfld CRR I tRRR f%RRlR RlllT> ^sr ^15, %R Rflt ^RttlR tl#Cl CRR I f#! RtCl %fR RCRR: “C5; 
tRRR, 4 RfRR0 ^TCRRCR WRfRtR CRCR Wf ^RCR l” %fR 1%RRll RRCRR l” 8 ^ 

(;b) iH ^5R RRfft CRCR 2ftl (?o1^ ^RR ^CRl ^t%R RtfMtRCRl fllCl 'ofalft# I ^ RRR 

■Rf%R ^ RtRRlR RCRC^R Cl, ^Rt ?RRR CRCR R^fl CRR "RC1 ItCl I RRftfRR ^ Rl^ ^cfR ^CIC^R 

^°S RlttCR W RCIC^R I tw RRCRlt Rtfl^CllC^ iRflR ICR RRl ^CRR tR I %It RRftfRRCR RtflR RCRC^, 
^tCRl RffC^i ^ IRRC^ i£|R?, ’tfCRR fRRW RflRRCRRCR Wf RJRC^, RRftfRR ^CR1C<P RtflR RCRR fR I RCliR 


R1RR ^f®t ^TCRR WtR CRRtR I 'o'fCRR fRW RtRl^s WtRtl 4C1C^ ^^RRtf^ R°R¥ 1W CRCRC^R | 8W 

(H) RR tltl « 2fRl IfR'SCRR WtRT tlR RtfR#, %ft, VfStlRpRl, ^RtfRlR, RRRtfRlt « WtRT 

fet^ RR^RtCRR 'RCRR RRCR “^PR” RCR WtRlltW RRRC^R I W R RRR tlRRtl ^fRRtftCRR iRllR RCR RRj RRRR 
fR | ^Rtl WfW tRR RRtR RtRRtR RCRCfeR Cl, ^RRtRCR RtRRR Rt RCR fl^tR RRt ^FR I Rt*ttRtf*t %fR >R 
^Rff RCRR SfRtR RfRRtlt, WRR 'S ^CRtlR R%Rt Rt^R, RRtfRR 'S 'SltflRCR Rf^R R^ RRRC^R, <pft 
RTf#Tf 'S RfR ^(Wf RfRJtRJ fllCl RtCRR RTf^RWR W WfRCR fRCRR iRCRC^R, RtCRR 'S %R1 'RRRtft ^RlRCRR 
fl^CR ^fRt 'S ^CRR RtRfR Wtl R^RCR fRCRR fRCRC^R I 'RRTtRT tRtR'S 41^ RR Rf^ptRR R^CRC^R I fRRt3 
fRRRR'SCRlR 'RCRR fWR 'S RR ^RR RCR RRj W'S R RRR fRRRtR ^fRRflt RT% RlfalCR RtRt RRtRR RCR RRj 
RCRRfR I 

Rt^-^T ^RRtR RlfRtS^R ^RR ^ftfRRt RCRR: 


^ (^4ft 2^13^1} • • • ^jtS ( _ s j]I (JjlliLailS <j 3 UaLl UaaJ Vj “U»5 ^'lu.a'1 JjjSj V) 

^kluj ^5-^ pj (j-aj AjL^-Lall A>ajl ^^^3 15^ (3^!3 ^.1 ^± a \ ^Sjl^ 

AUl '^a ^ c —^ lilj ••• (ja^aljoJa ^Aj'x-n Jj Ajl^Lall (ja UaAjJC-j 

^)>al Alll (jl ^Ja I^A .. ? u ^lc.1 jA ^_jia t^_a3 Jalc. (Jjll*i>a ^3 (3^JI ^gj\c AjlIjojI L a]^-ojj 

... Ac.1j 1| (jc. Ac-Ua^Jlj 


“CRlCRt RICRR URCR Rt WtffmRR Rvs'C'o^l CRRCRt fllCl fet%CR fRlfRR R'GRtR URCR CRRCRt ^RfRRCR RlfRR 
RRt^RRRR I .... fRCSlttf Rtfi'iclR flRRRt RtR^RtR M ^ RRtR flCRR tlCRC^l I R%RtCR RtC*fR Rt^t (Rt) RtCRR fRRRRt 
RR RCRR I RfCRR fRRCR RR RRtR fllCR RtRjft, RtMt 'S RRrD RCRR tltRRR RRCR^ >^RW CRtRR RCRR I ^RRRC^'S 
Rt^t (Rt), RtR tRR Wtft 'SltRTR (Rt) 'Q RRTtRT Wft CR^ RtCRRCR RfRR RCRR iR, RR^ RtCRRCR RlfRR ftCRCR RRt 
RCRC^R I.... Rt%CRR R^ 5 # RW 'Q tWR RtUCR ItCRR f%Rtf% EfRtf^ RtCRR RlCl^ ^RfR fRRTR I RRTtRT fRaM RR- 
^RRCRR fRat% WtCRt RCRR R^ft I Cl RRR fllCl RtRt RRJ ClCR fl$R RCRC^ CR RRR fllCl RCRR RR1 RtCRR C5C1 
RflR RfRSI RtfRCRR'S ‘RfltRR RCIC^ I .... %RR® R^fR RtRtR WtRtRtR Rt i^CRJR 'S RRgtfRR iRCRR flClCfcH ^Rl 
fRRRtR « RRCRR fRCll RCRC^R l” 8i8 

RtRRt CRClfl Cl, RtRf^R %»W RftRTR RRt tltR Rt<[ Rf%R 'Q RR31RJ tltl fRR RCRC^R I ^'SCRt '^RR RCRR 
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fRRtR i tocr 4 fRRSt TO%rtor IrrRad rctor i RTO#-RtRt#t's TORTOft-Rtjf^RR 4 » to 'rrrcr r^fr 

rcroh i « TOrrtir cto rtor wtfR’ RtRt r*#r RRt i cr^ rcrcsr: “rrh tortot to, rtotsr, rr , torcrr %rcr 

TOt, ^ ^5J# CR Rjfe tRTO TO CR R#R I RtRR CR RRtR TORtTO CRRRlft RCR fRTO TO l” 4Rt RRRlfs;’ 'S 
RRRT^’ fRSttCRR TOT RNRJ RRC^R Rt I CR^ RRCTO “CR Rjfe RR|R TORtRR TO TOf RTOt, TORCR TOR&tR TOf RTO 
TOR... RCR Rt TOR %#?j wftRlR TO CR TOft-R#R; TOR CR fRTOR Rt Rl#R TOftRtR TO f TOt t$rfTO# RJtRJt 'Q 
CTO^lRR TOftRtCRR TOT Rt<fRT RRCTO Rf I 

CR RJ% 'pTOR-TO#CRR CRtCRt RTORJ Rt fRCTOR RtRCR RTWJt TO TOR# TOt TOR TO TOW ^RR TO#TO 

RCRR: TO ^StfrotR tj?R TOT'S f%fR R5#R RR I 'SfTOTO. CRtTOCRtR 'StRRTOtSt TOtRtSR ‘‘PrR's’ fTOtRR 'TOTOr RRR%T I 
TORR'S TOtRKTOCR TOt RRRR M fRRR ^§CRR R>CR fsfR RCRR: 

. IjlA (_jLa JjXt Sjajcallj Jjl ^]jxjij\\ Ajuljti !^J\c. ^V'lOyI Ja! ^j-o Jjljtiltj 

“CR RJ% RtR^RTO ($I)MR R-^RRCR RCfrt, TOR ^Sff%TORR RtRCR TOR TO%R-RlMTt TOR 1%lR 4 RjfTO 
CTO TOt RtCTOT TOfRR CRtRj l” 8i4 
tRR TOtfRRt TORI RCRR: 

A_JLuj^)1I A y^W Aji\c. duali ^3 AjI -Ac- I A] VJ iAus-vx >aj ^jjaiajj JJ ( >. Ujj n q\ q c* U^j ^ullll ^hc-1 3 ^ 

Ua^Al ^xj 3llAj I Ul^ 4JaVI 3^ ^ ^All u' J>' C5^Jj (j3^ <j3^ 13?^ (jju 

.£b£\ JjLJlj aIJ^A\ JjUJi 

“CRtCRt tRfR^ Rtfe'CR RRlTO RRt, RRtRR RRt Rt Rt^t RRt WftR RC^tRTOR fRCRR R# I CRRRRtR RfR RRCRt fRRCR 
fRTO-^tTO TORtCR ^Rf%TOCR fRR, tTOR Rt RtRTO TOffTO RR TO^ TO RRt TO I TOtR tRlw CR, RRtR TORtR 4 
^TOR fR-TOl% TOt TOCfeR I TOR f^Rft RtRTORtR ^R ^R^ TO#Tt fRRTO ^R ^»R RTOCRR ^ TOtR 
l” 85 * 

TORtRt TORt^ftR RtRRR#f (iolrtr iR) RCRR: 

(JjjTj ^jc. <jj£l <jjjj tj?.L<iJ ^_i^. TO v i 

L>° (J^axJ 3^^ u|3 * * • V] 

‘TORRfR RftR#RR, RtRt TOTOR WRt« 'S RRRTO ^RR RCR RRj TO, RtR^RtR ^TOR RtfR RRtR TO, RRfR 
TORtRR fTOlRRR^R ^tRRR TO TORR TO%tC^ R^t TOftTOR TO TOCRR'S liT'QfRR RtRCR Rtfe RTO RR Rt I RRRR 
TOCRR TO RRR TOR RRrR RJtRJt 'S ^RTOR-^t^R RTOR <[TO RTOSTO Rt ^§R <[TO MR TOtR CR, ^RtRTOR TOTO®ftR 
TORt-R[RtTORtR TOCRR RtRR RRpT RTO TOT I TO CRRR TOlfRRTK tTORtW RRf^FR RRt RJTO | 8iH TOR CRtCRf ItoTO RfR 
%RR CRRCRt TOsJtRRJ^R RRStRTO fRTOR TOftTOR TO TO ^RtR iRRTOTO RRRCR CR RStfW RCR RRj TO l” 8 ^ 
TORlRt TO^R Rt^ RtTOtft RCRR: 

1 ^31^11 <ajI 3 -0 V — A qjW ^j! — ^ aIuJI C- (Jij 

^-Lq o^liiic.1 ^Aj iSj^ >-^11 3^)3 3h° 3jA*-A^3 

“RtRt¥ RtfRftR- TOTOR tTOf TO^ TITO'S %RR TOaT^- CTO Rf% TOC^ CR, TORRt CRtCRt TORR; fRRRttR 5 
RRfRFR RfR Rt M RTOJR t%l%C^ TO#flfRRRR RR^tR) Mr RRTOR CR, %tt-R#ft, RtfMf, RTOlR#, RTORfRTO (CTO 
tRTO^t) 'S TOJtRJ fetl fWRtCR Rtfe RRt RtCR Rt I TO RRCRt TO#Tf fR^tR RfR ^pft R# C%^ RtR TO t%R 
R5Rt l” 8515 

CRtRt TO# RRft TORtTO ^RR RtWtR TO#R R^RT ^0 TO RCRR: 

(jSt V j&Ai Ijpl ^jj ^.iybVtj ^-RTT (JaI V Iji 1 aiktlj L_aluill z. Lolc- ^jjjj£VT -ijc- 

^aIj^-q (^3^ *sl£j ^jj>iA)aLA]l <Lolx-<i ^-LaIxAI (Jjj 3 3 C>j L>^ ‘- r -lA-l«<^^ (jl 

jUlkl o 3 la Loj 3 V] J^3b A~a 1 £ j\c. *>"tq*\ 3 ^^^^ 3 ^^ u 3 is^ 
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^siT5[ (^K) 

^jC. ^ftVn ^aAjU^qM ^als J^JI 4_jL-al ^^9 l^]^J Laj|^ 


(Jjl^l ^jULq ^A^C- ^>^.1 ^LiLj jA ^aAUa^. (jli ^j^)i]l 1^-0 Ijiijli l-l£Jj tJdJ^ 3 -0 ^AuJ! 

^aA^lg'Wl ^ic- ^ tl^J ^Is Aar W 3^ ^AjJC. 

“rmir 5 RifR% ^ RRRff r(crr ^fRRt?*t wtftcRR fR# RfjR w cr, fRR^aRft ^ fets 1wtR®cRtR 
^pnftcRRCR wirri RRfRR rrr Rt i crrcrt <pft RRRt w^rr^cr w ^crrcr RRfe rr rcr1 

RlCRt ^1#TlR TTtf% Rt RfRtfei ^tCRJ RtfRR RRt RtCR Rt I RRRR R$R rvs ^ cr, <ftCRt RC^R RtfR Rt RfRRf% ^stR 

w rcr rrj rr i wtR rrr rcr?; o#irrr fei^ fRRRRR ^RRiitcRR ^p#R Rcrcr? wtsrr rcrgsh, cw 


^SfCRR RtCR fctR(f?R R^RR, RfCRR ^[RCRR WtRlRtR RtRtR «», RRIrRCRR CRtR^tCR RlRR RRt ?WtfR I 4 RRR RR^TlR 
^CRR RCRJ fRR%R i£|R\ RtCRR >5 ^GRR RCR 5 RtCRR CRtCRt 'SRR Rt fif^RCRtRl RRRR CR? I ^'StRJ RtCRRCR Rtft 'Q RRr^ 
RRCR RCR I RCR RfCRR ^fRT <pft RRt RR I RtRt RRJ RftCR ?S#RfR Rt (M t R^CRC^ RCR RCRJ C%?fCR RtCR fR I WtRR 
Rt ^Ri^R Rf%R ^RR 'S fRCSrCRR R^R-'RR^cRR ^RR fR»R RRt RR° '£? c tCRtRT RTtRJt UtRt R^°R^ R^s i£|R$, <[>rR|g« 1R 
WlRtRSCRt CRCR RR fRfRCR CRRRlR RtRCR? RtRt RtRJ Rt C%^ fR5l^ RJR^ I WR ^RRRt tRR# f^j t®#RfRR#R 
RtCR ^stCRR Rt<fRR | tRRS% f^R |}s#RjRR# fefROaR ^R# R%RR iRRlfoo ii]R^ RRfCRR oRJ R#R RRRR RRRIiR 
CR1RR R^tRR | ^RJ %|R ^'St^^ICRR 'SfRJ Rt'SRR Rl^ R^CRR l”^° 

tRlR *H. 1X1 9 foW WfR^pT ^s 'SRIR WIRM^R >i3 v[R^R> WR ^CRR 4CRC^R I ^RtR 

-?f%Ff 'RRTfRJ t%fR ^| fRRRlt RRRR WRRM 'S RJlRjt RtRC^R I WlRRt CRCRfl CR, ^RtR WlRR ^R “WfR- 
f^R^R WRRt^” “WfR-t^RR WRRR” Rt C5|#sR tWSSR R?MR RCRC^R: “RtCRR R^lRtiR CRRStT fRRRtRft Tp#R^ 
R^tfRR RRtR Rt ^R° RRtRT ^RtR 'SpftR^R RRCR Rt l” ^ ^CRS WftRR# R^RT CR^ : 


^Ai ■>] (jjl]l |jj" : JUS iil Jll :aJ (JS ijlla Sa^. J^ll U t JjlS L& ^1 :J\5 Slij <j1 ^ ^ :ija 

J^I^J (j- 0 ^ 3*5 Cliji ^Jj V 3^ ^ jJlij 3] 3^ 3^ Ifi^alii 

3 ^*J" ^ Jlij * 33 ?^ V 3 ,},ti‘^ |>^^j 4 " 3 A^ a ^ ^ U 3 jqjt'uxil UUI U" L ‘(Jj 3 ^ 

tjil£ V Ijj^Ui ^JjS ,^3 jl£ (Jr^^ cJ^ tlW^ 1 ij-« -(Jai lij t _j-a ^Oaj Ui “Ull ikl] 

“Wl^ ■?# RCRR: RfR CR^ RCR, CR RtCR fRSS ^R CR-t R^tlRR, W ^oR R^RJ f%R[CR R'SR RRt W ^T R=JR I 
%fR (^RtR Rt%Ff) RCRR: RtCR RRt ^CR: WtRtR RtWtRt RCRC^R 8 ^: “^R° ^RR RR R®R-t^R-^R R^Rt RRR CR 
RtRtfw oR^tR KR f^tCR%T ^R?. RCR RCRl^=1 CR, WtfR RR ^RR RRRt RCRtR RRR Rt; WogRR CR ^rRr CRCR 
C^CR <CR%I, WtRfR ^tWt CRtCRt tRtR CR^, WtRfR RfRR RRtR, fRW WttR %TlR RtfRR l” RtRCR %fR RtfRR ^RR, 
RRtRR'S RR, ^RtfRRS'S RR I t^RJRR ^RR RCRflCRR 8 ^: “CR WlRtWR f^tRt, ^rtRtCRR RtCRR ^tRJ ^Rt 8ft<Rt RRR; 
fRRR WtRRt %T|R ^fRRttf”; RtRt %RR Rl^t, 1%I RtRt Rife %RR Rt I WlR RRfR Wtft^ ^NtR (^)-tR 
RC=1C^R 8 ^: “CRR W®tR Rt#tt RRRR ‘C^tRtR wffc 'S 'ofRRJ'C'sR”, %fR RI3R fR: “C^MR ^RR” I WtR RRt (Wf) 
RRR CR RtRRl^R W RRCRR %fR WfR R^tRC^f ^RRt^t ^R, RRlRR ^R fR l” 8 ^ 8 

WtR-fRR^R WtRRR ^Tt^R^t 'S ^RtR WtRCRR WfCRR# R^CRtR^RR: 

U Jb. ^ :Jl3 ?^ijiSl :JJ iia .gjljlj' iuit fA ijtl Va^III ^ ^ U ila 

Uij jls ^xlll jaS .... (j| 3 ^tt (jjtjjj u ojS^ jll s jjjjtll bb. (jj _>«c.j ^tc.j lJa! ib 6 A ^*^i I 


“Wtfsf (WfR; R#) vitCRS RRRtR: ^R-Rft RtfMfRR (RtRt RCRR CR, ^tWf RR^R ^R-fRRtR-^R RR^t 
SjRtR Rt RtCRt R^R-fRRtR RtRR RRt ^RR)-^R fRRCR WtRfR #t RCRR? %fR (?RtR Wt^ Rf%Ft) RCRR: ^Rt RCRt 
RtfR^lCRR RCRT RRCbCR fRft RR | WtfR RRRtR: WtRfR f% vstCRRCR R^tfRR RCRR? %fR RCRR: Rt, W WtRRt ^tCRR 
fRRRRf R[Rt R# CR^tCR CRRRtR ^RlR-Rtl^RtRRR, (Rt) ^R° ^RtR ^RR Wt^R Wl%R (RtR) vsttRR fRRCR? R(R? 
RCRC^H I .... RRRR RtfR#RR vstR5% RCR, RHRs WtRTR R*CR, ^RWfR f%Rt'8RT« RRR.... W^R RffR#CRR ^RR RC5R 
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>8*<t 


f#TRCRR #FR Rt Wf=iTtRR CRSRt ftRlROaR ^pfN 5 !^ 'S W^sMvst |” 

Irir wf<r Rf%m ^rj “wfR-wtf# 'srm ^stwifl^”-^ 4 r #r ^rtr wircrr ricr wf<r 

##CRR WfCRT^Rf 'S Staffs fRHRfR: 

aOLluI ij^j 4ljal£ OllO aOOO S/} 41 —lilS Ail AjIe. :...3Taa ?Aj1c. iSjil^Oj U> 4ja£]Lj lillic. S $.Q (jic. ^jjj^.1 

iiHia 4 -nilI 'jif- #V'~' J^jll Ai^LlIj 4AlLaOu: ill iOc. #V'~' A-a^J 4 ^JIj<j ill .R#i"i Aja^a. A-0)iJI jV SOilfa 

ill ^ ^il jV ^ lOOb £jSl£ £ aJ^Lj ill Ji. iOj& ^ill o' <0^ Vj .^Lkjl o? 0jSi u 

AjSc- ^jl Sij tc_jil£ Lf'^ c " is^ ^ •(Jjillll LS^ S- 3 ^ u' O'? ^JaC-l aJjxrj C5^ C, J 

."^j&U lOjl > IjhLl Ijioo vl Ji otiS f&jw Y>" :3fi ill oV ^ AjjSI 


“Wl<r #R%R RCRR: CR RT% WfRRtCR RRfRR RCR RfRJ fRC5^, 'atR f#CR WfRlR t% RfRJ tRCRR? ^SCR ?RlR 
Wl<[ Rt%Ff RCRR: “^1R f#CR WtRfR RfRJ CR, CR IrRITR# I 4^tRJ Wtfsr ’RtCR R#5R RCR WMTtfRS RlR Rf, <^° 
^ctCR fsrRTtRT^ Rl% I RlRR RRW Rf RR 1^ SfRRR | OR RSRf WlltRR RR Rf RRfRt R^ RRf, ^TR# RCRf Wl^R RRRtCRR 
rr RT r#R r^ rrT 1 wtft^r rHTRcRr r#tT RT rr r^ rrT rcrT -srwR 's Rft 1 wtiR's 

^ R fsrRTt WR WRR CT t^UT oR^f 0^ W ^ R I R 

Wllt^ 'S M ^ fRRTt R 9 ! ^RR RR fsfVtrt ^TR CRR'S I 

Ws4<T (R ^jl% WlRtR^ Rtfe RR Rt^J (RR CR RJ% WlRtR t^RJlR# I W CR WlRtR fRRR f^RTT RT?R^ ^ 
^ofR fRRR fsRjT RRt WlRtR 'SRI ^RR RR I R^R W(lK RWC^R 8 ^: “CRRRt C’tlftR RRlR ^tllrst CRR 
C^TRlCRRW CR-?RRt#t RRlR 2fRtRRf Rt CRR; C^tRRt ^RRlR 5 RRR; ^RRlR 5 vsR'SRlR RW RRR^R”... l” 8 ^ 

^RRR ^RtR WlRR Wl^R '8R|R WlRNH^R RRRtRt RItRTt RRR^R, Wf ^J=Tf RT f^RWfRRft 

^IRWR RtW <pff RsRf RTtRTt RRR 'st£R R[fsR RTR RRj RRtR C#f I WlRRt CR^Rfl CR, 1R3T3 RR'QIRt RsRRC^R 
^RCRRCR RRfRR RRtfs ^rlk RTCR I CRtRt RP# Rt CRIR ^|R CRRRt ^R# R^RT RTfRlt R^R ^tR 1%%vs 

^sTCR RlfRSR RIR 1 WlR RtRfffRR 'S WtR^T ^Rfc^R IrIrRR fefjRC^R ^RCR ^fRR RR^ ^rUr | vs|R RR|R RW 
<ppft RfRRR'S vst RTNTt R^CR vsttRS ^RR RRT« cstf RRRR ^IRT I RRRfD ?RtR WR; Rf%R ^RRR RTTRjt 
RCRtteR I 

WtRRt CR?# CR, RltR# 'S oRJRJ fel^ RR R(Rt^ ^[RRtftCRR R#R RR« I ?RtR WR; Rt%RlCR'S ^iRf R#pR 
RCRCR I SftR fst'SRlf^R Rf%R RRf RCRCR CR, #RCR RlfRR RRt <pft I 4 RRR Rf%?RR R#R fRCR ?RlR WlRR RRC^ 
RtRC^R CR WlRtCR 5 R#R RCR CR R#R I RiRR (i) 'RCRR'SCRt R%R Rf%R RfRt tRfWotCR SjRlf# CR, #RCR R#R RRt 
<pft, (R) WlfR tRf%vs^fCRt ^JRR, ('S) RStCSft CR WlRtCR RlfRR RCRCR CR MwotCRt I Wf^(R R^-^R 
iRtRRR £ff%R^CR R#R RtRtC'o ^t#R %RR Rf, RR^ £ff%R^CR #R RIRT RlfR RRC^s ^i#R %RR I 4WRT W5M 
RJlRRRlR c f^TR RtCR ^RlR WlRR ^sfCR tRRJlR# R[fRR RCR RTNJt RCRC^R I 
“WfR-tRR^R WfRRt^” Sfc^R WfCRR# R»R CR# 


■ill j£ ^11 a] : 3 H Aits 4 n e ^i ^ ^ 11 " Jui Al^l ji£ Ail! : 3 H ?I 0 > ^ ^| S? :<jll a^. (> >il 01 

i_G£" : JUi a#j "SlSjll 1^13 sblLJI lyOal" Jlii a]$ 4 3 Aila 4 SIS 3 II 3 f ULJI) ^LUl ^Jc. ^Ja ill <jl fLl V ji «ill^j 

ijla (jla ."j;J#i O^tO u^jV| 3 Cil^iUl ^0 iRC.ll aJj ' o^rO 0#“^ 0^ "4^^ Ajjalj ‘"~lO'l aRVIc-, 

- J..‘,"°‘ l " is 4 0*0* V AiO 4lAjAijai ^Uc-I V 3 f^' Vj AjV' URi' 


“WlfR (wl^'fit RlR^t) RRRtR: RfR CR^ WfftRR CRRCRf ^tRTR RRR RCR, ^ RW CR RCRC^R vst WlfR 
W# Rf, ^tRCR ^TR tRRfR #? %fR (Wf^Rf%Ft) RCRR: ^ CRt #pft RRR; RlRR WfftR RCRC^R 8 ^: “t%fR RRR fR|R 
#f%Rlft”; WtR ^RCRR RRT RtRf CR CRR RRR, ijRJ'fDR WfftR W 'RRI CRtCRt ^R'of WfC^ I '#RfR»tCR RfR CR 
RCR, WfftR WtRtR ^RR RtRtR, t#tR 'S RTRRs RRR RCRC^R RCR WffR WllR RT («T<t^ WfR*fTRRT CR ^pfTRtR 

RRR) W CR RlfRR RCR I RRRR WtfK RCRCteR: “RlRtR RRCRR RR ^R5| RlRtR RRtR R^R” 8 ^, ^IRR RCRC^R: “CRlRtCRR 
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(4 4*1(44 44(41 *jRl<44 W34^ 4f 41 44C44 f45RS!4 4J4 41(4 41 I ^p#R44 4lC4 V[4R|C44 4l4lfiT4 41 C4lR>4 
44°44 3 414R4 W41RM 4145(4, 4(4 44C44 C44 4f4*(4 41 I 
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\512, <llb lilj^s! <j! j^a AjJI C-J t$ja < Rikr . JU iajl (jlj <111 ^ (_9 *jj J\j <111 


fRRR rtr rcrj rtr^cr cr rriM rtrt ^rtcrr 's rtr rir rrcr: (j,) ■srh ^rt^; rr? ^ ?|3jfr 

(18) ^RJ wra C5CR RfR fRR^ fRRRR ^CR, (^) CR W^lRR RRlt RMRlRM RR? WtlTRR RRlt ^TT RT ^rR^R w 

rr? («) fR*TH «(f?t^Q sj^Rivs rrti rcr cr «(f?t^cQ RfrfacR rrtcr cr wt=jTRR rTcr f*fR4 rrtt ’rcw wfRR r^=r 


WU 3fffCR wf<f ^rirt (IT) RCRR, Rt^pfR (M) <WC^: 


(jLajjTl (J^^snul Rla <11 £jij <Il Jo£-)j <11 (J^ijmIj <11 (_1^1 jji 


“CR WflfRR 'SRI RHrIgr, WTfTRR 'SRJ ^Rf R>CR, WtlTRR 'SRT efRfR R>CR RR? ’RTUTRR '5TRT efRTR CRCR fRRR 
RTCR cr ^rRTR RfR<ff R^CRG^ I” 81 * 

R RRR wl¥Rs 'S 3TfTCRR lRW*Rt R^ I '# 7 T ^fRM 'Q ^tRRRTRIRRCR ^RRlRTRR RR? <PFR 'S <pPCR 
fR<3 R1RRCRR4 <MCRH Rf ^TR^R <MC<H I ^TR 'S ^RMRIRCR RfRRlRl RR? <pR 'S R?lfR<JC4 ^RT 4Rf RRR 
‘%TtR”-RR rRcKsRJ oJ?*t | RWRJ R fRRR ‘%TR” 'S “WT#fT” RRW WfCRtRRT 4Rf ^R I RCR “RT4RStR”-RR RR# 

2f^ 's rrtrr RfR ri1>iror Irrcr rrIW wirtr Rf ^Trcr ^Irrirr cwcr RorfR rrt i ^ %r RtfMT fet%R 

^SR I ^sRR Irw ^IT^ITR ?RR ^RR (Rf) RC=R: 


> lijM j^' ^ ^ 9 ^' Jl ^ m A 


“RTlRRIRR fRRR oRft'f WRT^^TRR Rtl^ CRR (R$MtR ^RT rTwR ^RR RCRtR RRR 


Rf^ 'S RR^of fRRRR fRR*R1WTtCR ^RRR f#R ^RJ f#RRR CRRR RCRTR RRR I ^RT RttRR RRRHR, 
RRRo Rf WT#fTRs R'oOsfM RRR1R “tfRRRRCR” ^Rt RCRR, fRWR RRRR Rt RR^T RRRR 4R?. ^RTR ^R-Rc^RCR 
“■^Tr” 'S tRTRs RIR RRj RR3R I 

^RRR RRR RR% ijRWR WRRt ^RRlRf Rt ^RR WRRR-^1 %s RCR R% I RRR (RWCR ^RfRR RrrRT 
'SRRtCR RRRR RR^s RtfR RT I RTR 'S oRjftRR sff% ^RTRR RlfR I W ^RCRR RTiRT RRRR RRTTRlfR “^RR” 'S 
'RRTRJ “^Rj” fRRIRR I ‘R'SfRR »SRJ ^fv|RC4 ^HRRT ^RTRR RlfR I CR^ ^RR RlRRR RR2# RR CRI^§ RRR 9[<$ 
RfRRR ^RRRR RSlR^R iR RfRRTR ^TRRtRC'® RCR iRR° RRTfRT CRR RlRIRR ^TTtRR RR^ ^CR I RRITRTf*T RR RTCRR 
Sff% WTRf% 'S RR^'S RRR^O RCR | RTcRR 'SRJ ^RR RRsRR ^RfRR 'RRRRTtRR RRT ^RRRR RttR RT°RfRR I 

R^RRR ^RKRR RtfR CR, “^RR”-'CR RWfR ^RRRRRR 'S ^RTlRR RRCRR | R 'SHRtRf 'Q ^RTtRRR RffR 
CR, CR WR ^RTCRR ^JRRR Wf^T RT ctlRT fRRIRR CR W1 'S WRR «rfRR#R Sf% ^R W3CRR C2R, RfR 
^HRIRT 'S RCRfR RRTTRR RRRR I 4 ^RlRlRR ^r<f ^CRR WRTlRCR RR<R RRT RR I “^RTRRR” RT f#R RlRRlft 
Rjf% RfR ^RJTCR fR^ RR W ^ofCR ^RTlR CRCR fRCRR RRf 'S '»H RRC^f WRRf RRT ^R Rf^ 'S C2fCRR^ RlfR I W 
RfRCRR 'RRTfCRR RRRCR ^R “^RR” ^RjfTR RCR RlR Rt I ^RWfCRR fRCRRRT I 

RRR3CR ^RTCRR RTRWR RffR CR, <pFRCR R[^R RRC^CR CRf*T ^TR^R RRCR I CR W “^RR” fRRJRTR CR WI 'S 
WRR ^fWllT RT%CR t^R ^^TCRlt WRR R%R ^T«1<tRC's RfCR RT I RfCR WRR R%R ^HRlRR RR 
“^R5^”.^ CR'G'RT RT “^RR”-W W^Dr RCR RRj RRT ^R?. ^RR-^R Sff% WM WTRf% ^rRRllRR R'SRT I 

RTR RT RRCWR RRCR RfRRCR tjTRT'S^STCR ^RT RRf Rf RR 2ff% lt TS s RT CRRR RRT WR CRTCRT ^TRRTC'StR RRcR 
RRfRRCR ^RRlRT 'S RTCR WI C2fR RRT 4R^ 2RRCRR ^rRRTR I C^CR^ “^RtR”-i£|R WR^RTtRR RRT RR I 


4RTR ^RT 'S fRCRRCR RR^ WlRRT “WT^RR ^StRI ^RT” RCR RlfR R#, ^RR Rf WlRTRR WRT RR, RR?. fRCSTCRR RRRfW, 
RR, RR, CRRT, ?RTR, WI^Tr, %R Rf ^fRI f%|R 'STRT I RRRR ^HRlRT 'Q RR^Rf RfR ^IHRR WRJ RR RTRCR RT ^RTR, 
CRRWlRR 'S RfCRR RfRRTCR RRfw ^CR I 

R(fsRRR RRM RfRRR “^RTR”-^R RTRRTRT 'S ^RfCRR RIRT® RRIfRR RRT I ^WRT ^Rf%R RfR Rf RRCR^R 
“RTR”-iRR RRRCR R^RRR RfR WfR% Rf ^RT RfR^r'S RTCR RfCR RfR RCRT fRRTRfR ^RfR 'S WRTfRJ CRR WTRCRR RlRRTR 
RHRTRT RTRRR ^CR I RRfCR “fRRTRTR” 'S “RTRNTR” Rf^ 'S RR^Rf RT R^RR 'S R^RrDrvs'T RR#R ^CR I R 
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Aj Yjft liul AmSlj (Jll ?^.lj (jllajt ^ (jta-coau (3 a ai-V^Wj ^luR'i (jc. ... :iill Am^j 3^i 

Jgj ,4j3 U a\-\ I ^aJ Uajjj ‘-^1} (jUjul (^9 lxiaa.1 LoJJj (Jaaxll ^^Jc. 4jkl)Sa]l is& S^]jj31j t(j'm%\l (Jaaxllj llaa^ll ^^A 

(j^i (Jiaj la AjsIUjj t4jic. 4aajj ^JlLall ^JiC- ^asljjj 4jt»alij dlilj tllluj l*\\U^i (Jaakj (_£.3l (_jaa^i]l 

CjlaJlLall «.^ui (jail 4j3 (_£.3lj .Aa.1} (jlluj] (jla-coao aejjjSlj AjYjII (jC- Ullu Ua 1^3 .llli Al yfajj e^jUt 

t^l^all i_ma.tj CjUaJlLsJI £jaaau (JaC. (3-^ (j-ajltt J&9 lli 4-1° ^J^Ca ^^3 <3jlaij 4_Uaiij lljtj 

.tii ij& vj al 3^ 4^ mti 


“Wt<r *|RtfRR RCRR: '3RtRtRtR 'S RtRMR: Rf^ 'S R^tRsfR^RtR RTtRJt RR(R I 4R?; Rlf%Rt (7RCR f% 

^RR fRRR 4R#R 3CR RtCR? ^RtR RTf<t 3t%R RCRR: l '3RtRtRtR’ RT< RtR RRCStR 2ffR Rift 4R?, flRMR’ Rtf 
RtRtR RRCSfR £(% RPRgft Rf I oJCRR RRR 4R^ Rt^CRR (7RCR ^ 1RRR 4R#R ^R i£|R?, RfCRR RRR 4R#R 

^R Rt I CR RlRR RJ% 'S ’tt’t RR^ RRC^ RtR tpn RCRR fkCR ^fR RtR RtCR 4RfRR ^CR, CRW 

W 4RS, ^^RJ ^fsr vsRRRRR | WRCR (R WR CR 'SRI ^ vsR f^RtlWf W, RR C«R^ 

^R i£]R° Not ^T’RR W I R[f%R Rf^ 'S Rt R§H 'S i£|R#vs RJR, (R Rrir ^1r R*f 

R^ I WR RR RliRT RRR fRRJRR CR (RRRt (RRR^RR RTRT (R^; ^iR ^tlR RR ^R5, RR to RR C«RR Wb^ 
RRRR I WR RRRS ^R ^HRRRR RR RR^R RRW Rf CR ^ RlRR CR RRR CRR 5 R^R R^CR RR° RTR-^RTR 
RWR R5CR I 4RiR tf^RR RR^ ^fR RRRlRCR ^R° ^oR RR^R RRCR Rt | 88 ° 

^ ^CRt RtRRTRt 'S R°RrF|R^R fRRCR Rt^R ^ts 'SRtR RlRMC^R I ^RR]R Wttf (Rt), RRtft, 

^otfRft 'S vstfR-^otfRf) ?RtRRR RtfMtlRR Rr°CR RR RRC^s RtRT RCRC^R, 1w R^RCRlt ^ICRRtR RRfRRRR 'SRs ^Rf RaCRR 
fR I RfR'S RTfR#RR ’t(CRRC4 RRtRR RCR ^Rf RRRC^, ^Rt vot RRRR fR I RR?, vRCRR RtCR Wf#R^t RRRC^R, ^tCRR 
RCRT RRt R^ 'S R^JRRRR %RR vsfCRR R^s R)%R SRR RRRC^R 4R?, ^f%R, fRRR;, ^tR% tWtfk R c fRtR ^sfCRR 
^RR tR»R RaCRC^R I 

R^RR RprfRR WtRRt RCRCR^ fRCSrCRRCR* Wt^R ^ts 'SRtR WtRtRRs Rt ^ts 'S i^CRRR ojRRtft RCR 
RtfR RRCR'S fkRRs 'S R'ofeR Rf^ aarfsjtCRR WtRRR CRf*t I ^RR, RtRto, RRR^, tRRiR, ?RR, ^RWR, ^oR'SRt, 
WtRR tWtfRR %f%C^s Wtwt RRfRRCRRCR 5 ^HRtfR Rt I RR?, R%t R'o'tRvs 'S RfRBCRR %%Cnd ^sfCRRCR 5 ^HRtfR I R#R 
'fJa'fJa CRtlk^ WlRRt fRw? I WIRR RR, CRtfR CRsf Rt ‘QRR “^fRRtft” RJ% RfR ^RR, WtRR 'S vstR'SRtR otCRRJ 
fRWR'Q RtCR ^sRCR'S CR 'RtRlR fRRStR I WtR RR, R^o, CR^Rf Rt 'QR’R ^fRRtft RfR ^RtR 'S 1 «tR 5 '8RtR 1%tCR 
oRRR 'RfR'S ^R ns^'S %fR aRlRtR Rt WRRfkR I 

WfRtR ^RtR R'ofe'CRi %RR RiR CR'SRtR ^tRJ WtRRt 'RCRR 5 ^RRfRf$m “Wt#R” Rt “^RtW-RRtf%” %fRR 
RRRfl, CR RRR Wt#Tf Rt RRtf%R RRf ^RWfR-^f%R RRtRfR CR^, tRtR WtRRR^ RtR tRlR Rt ^RtfRft 'S 'RtfR-vRtfRft’tR 
1%;RR fR «fRRt NRf RRfCRR CRRCRf RR RtR I i£| RRR iRRCRR W^fCR WtRRt R(stlt RlfwCR ^Rt R# ^R?, RtfRR 

RJ'feCR ^TRRtfR I RRtR^tR RfRCRR ^RfR, RRR-'SRlfitR RtfR^ RfRR, RHtR-RtRR^; R#t, %TR, ^RRtR ^RJtfk C5 CR 
“WlRtR RCRR RtCR R^RfR iRR RtRt” Rt “WtRtR RRi%CR ^RlW RtRR RRt”-CR^ WtRtR ^iRRtRtR vjR^lfo RtfRCRfI I 
^kCR 'RtRRt RRR “RTtRtR R^CRR f%f%CR RtRRtRft” fRI ^CR RtRlR “RTtRt^R 'SfRJ RtRRtRt” RCR RFtRTTfRR R^Rl% I 

RRfRR ^Rt^R RRR fRR%, fRRRt 'S RfRRRRR RfRJRR t'SR ‘RfR#!?’ I tRlR WtRCRR RRCR CRRR fk?# RRJRR 
fRRRt %, RRRtCR'S Rf ^R^lRiR fRRRf I Rt^tfRR RRRtR, RRCRR, RftR RRRf<RJ ^RJtfR RkCt RRCRf Rt '^pffRRCRRCR 
RRtRfR “RRfRR” RCR RTfRlffRR RRt ^C55 I ‘tRRfCRR Rff”, “fRRItCRR R3F’, “R% (M) lt W ; ”, “^tCRR R2p”, “'3#- 
RTt^fRRtR RR”, “RRfRCRR CBCR^ RtRtR”, “RtfRRCRR RlRlR” ?RJtfR RCR SjRsjt 'Q C#R# RtRftR RRt ^ I ^RfCR RtRRt 
v(fRRCR RtfRR RRTR RtCR, fRCRCRR RtCR, RRtRfR 'Q fRR%R RtCR fR^S I RCRtR^ OSfCR Rt Rt OSfCR f^tR 'Q 
RtfRRRR, RtRt ^RRtCRR 2ffR 'Q SffR RRfRR RfCRR Tt#Rt 'Q ^RRtCRR fWCRt RfCRR R5RI RRRRR RRtR RfRCRR 
tRfR RRfR I WtRtCRR ^fBR, SfCRJCR fRCSfR RCR-RCR RtRtR RMtRtfR fiffRR^ Rt fefRRtRR?) RRfRRCR RtfRR RRt 
CRCR fkR RtfR, RR Rt RCRR RRtCRtRRt RRCR'S RJ%, RR Rt CRtftR sfm RtRftR Rt fRM SfBtR CRCR ^RR RtfR 4R?, 
RR^R RRpICRR CRRtRfR 'Q RtWfCRR 'SfRJ RRTf R# I R^tR RftRR WlRtCRR CRRtRRR^RR I 
°l. R3 fkR‘Rjt^ 
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^fff tFiF wtR ^t%Ft (fr> <ww: “cfiwrcff ^ff ftjjf fft (cfm) i ^ fififif ficff 
tFtF wifcff 4 F^FifD opjFtFCFF ^tfj fR»ifiR ffcf rficf ^cf i ^fff $ RffH 5 wrftm ffw 

tCfJCFF FFFF 'Q FTtFlt WfFCF "5CF I 

fcff RstR^ wtcFtsFt fcfR “4^?tt$F p[FtF” 1 ^ftcf «#-wi fft ftf cf, 

WfRFfRF^tCF ^sffF ^ ^R, F^FFlFt, #FFFF# Ft ftft I tFFlft FfitFCF RsffF’ Ft^ftF (|t)-4F FFf, FF, 
^[CFtFF Ft 4F FFlF FtF FlFRtF #FFtF*f I ’^tCFF ijR W*f F#fF I i*IF ^JC<f ^tF FFF-'SFtRrCFF FFFif FFtCFF 
tFtFs | p^lCFF RffR ^T<f FtR=Jft3, H-4F f1% 'S FF# I FtRtCF R$Fs’ 4 ^JCFt FJF^d FCF£F I ’fW’t WtFFt 
FFCF FtR CF, F>CF 'S #f Fl^lfK if-4F ^ ^FF^ ?$tF I FRRtFK M CF FF CFFfCF F^f FCFCfeH CF FF 
CF^fCF FFT^ FFf 4F° RRt CF FFW FFFF Rt- W*ffF F#T FCFC^F- Ft Ft F>Flt p(^tF | CF fF fR^ ‘QF 5 ^ RtCF FtFF 
FFFC5F Ft ‘QF 5 ^ fFCF FtFF FFf, CF fF fR^ ^F 5 ^ fFCF F'sR F^CFC^F Ft 's'sj^ 'SF 5 ^ fFCF FsRt F^Ft I 4F 

FFlF FCF 'S FStCF, 'SFF^ 'S FF#CF ^ Ft^ft^ SI-4F ^*JFFFt ^o | Ft^tffFF 4F?. FFFof ^-FWCFfF FF 'S 

FFlF, F^CF, FStCF, 'QWU^ Ft FFi%CF Ft^ptF H-4F Flf^FF FFf “RlFtCF ^o” Ft ‘R^lCFF Flf^FF” I 
RR) Ft FFFC^F Ft Ft F^Ff ^TFFt %fF Ft FFFF fF ^T FFf ^tC^F FiR)^F (tFFfCF ^o) I ^tC^F FJ^F Ft 
fFCFttf FF ^FF W FtCF, fF¥ %t FtCF Ft I %fF Ft FFFC^F vst F#t FFf 4FS, Ft FFFF tF vst FFf lt tftlC^F 
'SfFTtFT fFCF»tFtF WfMCF WtCFF Ft ^FF FtCF, W FFCFlt vst %FF ^r?*f FtCF Ft I 

^tC^F FJ%fl5F CFtCFt Wt#Tt Ft FFCF %FF ^f5?F FCF FFfCF fFF 4 ^ FCF I WlftFF FlUF R'F'FtC'sF 

^gtFFFF iWfftFFCFF: 


l^lij ^ U>J Ui 4ll iliil V] ^ U UjiS! a^Uajj 


“t%¥ FFTtFFfF- 'otFt Wf^tFF FlU FtC^F 'SfFT ^t %fFF FCFRf, WtRf ^tCFFCF ^F fFFtF CF^ Rt, ^TF5 ^Q 
^tFt FFtFFatCF FtFF FFF tF l” 884 

Ff%F tFFTCFF FCFT CF CFtCFt 2fFFF ^5tFF Ft F^F RfF 2fCF*t FFtCFtCF “Rf 1 ^” (FF-^gtFF), “t^ftF” 
(F^F FtFtCFt), ^TF^F” 'S “RrSf F^TFF FCF WtFTtfFo F^Ft FCFC^ ^FS, RF'Wf^CF FFF R^t%F 'SfT 

FCF FFt FCFC^ I FlFvFtF Rf 4 ^ 'S RFWfCF Rt^S FfFFCFFCF Wt^tft FCF WtFJlRrF FFf FCFC^ I 

^FWlF, ^tCF FFft 'S ^tCF FtFtFlF Fjf^FF Ft 'FR>R'3= CFtCFt RFFCF RtF Ft Wt#TtF FFtCF^ ^FtF 

WR; Ft%Ff RFWfF FCF FFJ FCFCfeH I WtFFf CFCFfl, t%fF <C«1C^F: “RFF CFf 'SR Ft^ Ft ^FWfF fFCF ^CFCF, 
FtR^tF M FtF Ft'SFfF fFCFC^F 4F° FfFFCFF FF-RpFFFF F'SFfF WfCF FtF FtFfftFF FtF ^FCF f|CFF I ^'SCFt 
FtWt Ft fFf WfC^ FFt FF-vS'StR's RFWfF f ^ RfFCF “WtF-RpF^F WfFFtF” %R FCFF: 


<c-^j Jiljl c£L1a J1S3 ^^LLjVI ^3 dj-lk! i^ysj J)_^xjud-Q i^j j! ^jc- ^aA^)jj ^jc« ^ n.W 

I _jjoi ^jj i (Jj^ 0^ d)^ 0° UuJikj ... jllil (S^ (j-°j cJ*^ 3 


jiSii ^ a^I, 


“WtFfCF FNtF tFFfftF CFCF tFF FlF%F (Ft) CFCF, 1%R FCFC^F, FtR^tF (H) FCFF: CF FJ% tFFtCFF 
FCFT CFFCFt F^F RFF t^TFF FFRF CF FF°F F^F I WtF CF CFtCFt RF‘WfF t^gtFF FFCF CF RFFf$ FCF I WtF CF R^t3 
FCF CF WfFtWttf FCF I... WtF WtFfCF FNtF tFFtftF CFCF, tFF FtF©F (Ft) CFCF, f%Rt FFCFF: Rmr FtCSrF FCFT 
FFC5CF FtFtF F^F S'&lR's FFW, SfCFJF F^F 'S'SlR'o FFSft Rf 4 ^^, 2fCF]F Rf 4 ^^ R^l% 4F° SfCFJF R^lRit 
WT^t I” 88 " 

iFFjfCF WlFFt CFFft, CF F^F Ft R 1 ^ FlR^lt^ S 'S FtF FtRtFF RtF Ft tFtW %FCF FHF FFFF R FfCF 
RR, tFfFF Ft Ft'SFtCFF FF FCF FCF FFt RFRtF I ^FtCF RF=ttCFF FCFFR M*f§J FW 9 ! ^Cpt FFft I RfStRfF 
WtFCF FRFCF ‘^ttFl'SF ^FtF’ FR FFCF ^[CFtF FFf| I 

(F) RFWfF ii]FF3t FttFFCFF FtF I FtfFF ^t®t CFt RFWfCF Rr^ ^F Ft I RF'Ft^t ^FFtF FtF Ft FtFF ^Fj 
FCF FFF FtFF FFF I 
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<K<M I 

(5) 333 3TG33 0333 #33 #133 (3 1#3 #3 33 £#; WT ®1'83l3 43# 3#33T #3 I 333313 fef#® 
3H331H ®13 fef#®13 (33 #33 313 313^ 3133 3133 I 3l£^ 43 #3 ®1'S3l3 331 1#3 35f3T'S 3133 31 I 
4#3 *13®13 fef#®13^ 331313 (3l*f 3#r 313 I 

(# l33#re®3 #3 ®13313 ®1 ^#® Wf 313 I ^#® <^® C3H3T 33 31 3#® ^31#® #33® ^3l3 ®f< 
3?1*ft 313^3 #H3® 3 3#®3 I #3 3lfe3 3 #313 1333 3 3M13 #f #S3 313 33 33C^H 3#^#3 M 'S 
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g'HtRR rrt rrr i3R° RtR> rUr ftR 8 ftrafe® ■sjwtftR RtftR R8Rt rrr ri^ ftR'wtR’ f 

4^tRI RtRRt Rft R, RRR ftat3 RR| ^RRlR-RtftR RR Ti%r 8fRlR RR, RR «M ^O £|RTR RRtfs RTR 

Rt i 4 rrr r#r f^j ^ri ^-sr 4Rft rrt rt rr ftRR wsft rrt Rtft rrr, Rt RRRt Rft^rft (St) rrtr ft Rt 
rrrr ft i ftRTs (fttftRR wf#rr?r rtrrt rt Rtftft i ^Rft ftRR RRfeTfeRt rrt rtr i 

^rrtr rrt rrr “RRRt ftgt; Rtg-feR rtr ^pt% rr” i Tri RRRte rrt rr ft r, ^rtfft rrt rcrr ftsftR 

RRRf RfR fttR RfeR TpfRt RRt ^R 14 w CART'S RRt RR ft CR, I ^stftftRR fRNTCRR l ft#R” ftCR 4RR 

4R>ft> RR &3l<M RGR Rt RRCRft RtRRtR-RfftCR RRt RR ft I 4RRR ®tK 4 ftsllRR RrHjCR ftCRR RfeR RftcR CRR I CR8 
Rft <£RRlCR<l RRtsft sRs? ft^tR R(4«1 4R° RRGRlfiftfR ftRtR Rtew R<[8 «M RtCR '5ftR RCR ft<pR RRCr Rfft RR ft; 
Rr'sH Rt CRRlCRR RRtft ft<r>tR <M(Rf l 


RRJ 8 TfR Jl^lw RtltR RCRC^R: 


(jjlakj )»ft »1 lI/)C. 1 j ))3 el ili-N IjI 


“Rift 4SR RtftCRft Wl?ft fRRlR; Rfes CRtRRt Rt RftCR Rft i” 884 

^stftftRR Rift »5 CR, “RfRtCRt” RRt; RfeSrl; ^RRtR I Rftft 4 R#R ftfe'lH I (J~) Rt RtRtCRt 

RRCRt ‘ftft” RRT RCR RtCR, RCR 4R ^T oft 4Rft ftc*tR Rift CR8RT I oftft RfflR Rfe RRfR fRRR^ WRfftSR 
£f^H <KRt!sH I CW WtfR R#RlflftR ftRR <C= 1 C^: 

JjiLa >_5 ■ .-1 * N 


“ftft R1RRR5 ^ofW ^RJRRR RR RRt^R l” 8841 

^r< ^ RU CR, ftft RlRRW ^f%xs -»RTRRR RJR ^ <K<lftc=R, RR5, ftft RlRRW ^fw lt fRRRR RR 
fRRftCsR I 

CR, ^IIr^IRR RtRR vB'Stft'o ftR RtftR RR I “WllR W(R%^ <^RC^R”- ^ 

RRf ^s ft^R RRtR 5 ^sRt %T RR R^R^; Rft *|'oC<MfD<lR RRR R, “WlfR ^RWfRR WlRft 

RtftRR^R” ^tRR RiRtft Rt RRT W ^stR5 R[fsR Rt 2ff^ ^RR RRT RR^ Rtft ^R ft I 

Rftgfft (M), Wt^t (Rt) 'S Wl^t-RSPR ^RTRRRR Rf|% %TR 'S RR5| «R Wtfftt'S o^RfR I 

‘%|RRR” fRRR %ItRi;RR G2fRRT I ^sR Rft^lft (^)-'CR s RtR ftR C«T WfR ^tRRRi ^[tftspr RflR’ RRfRt 

RtR RT I vslt 'stRT %RR RR^RfR ^SRJ RlRlSjRs %r Ri?R ^RS, tRtRRRR «IRRtft “'8#” Rt R%Ff^RR ^TRJ oR?ftRi ?=R 
RI^R Rtft R5RR I %t 5 tt?tR £f^tR ^RRtRtR R3Rtft 'RRR 5 f#R WlftR 'S RfRtRR Rt^R'S RRR# R^R i£| RRRR Wtfftt 
R^R RRRR^R I ^tRR ^ Wt#R “%lfta”; RRR 4 fRRCR ^tRt Rt RRR 'ot R^RRlt ^'»tCR ^RWR RRDiR Rt Rtft ^f%R 
Rfts ft | ftg R^RJR fRRlR RlNJt ^R° ^fRfts RtRlR# RRT, % 8 RRft% ^RR ftf% RRR ^tRt ^RiR 

Wt^tRT g'StRR <PCRR I ‘^R«Tftt 'oil^lll’ 8 ftfttRR RtR WlPlRlft’ >5j^CR fRRR fwlfts RcRlHt RRRft I 

RtR RWR RR RtR CR, ^RWfR-R%R RtRRtR RRt ^RR CR, WflR ^f®t CR^ Rt^R WfRR Rt, >RR5RtR Wtft^ 
WtftRR Rt^R, Rftg^ (M) 'S 8[RJtRJ Rft-RlR^r RttR WtRI^sR Rt, IftRlRRR ftR ^tRf RR^RT i£|R#^fR i£) Rm SfRtR 
R^RRR I i£|R ftRfTR (RRRT8 RRt ^R ft CR, RfR^Rft (M) Rt ^fRJ (Rpg “RfeRR ^ftt” Rt “8#(RR RftR” | \sR WtfR 
8% RtRTR %R ‘RI%RR RsRtR’ WtftRRR, wKs-^ftRTtsR 8 8^Rj ^?feoR ftRRtft fttR> WfftRRR I %ltRR 8 
^tRR 8^RtftRR ‘RfeRR 8R?W R°RtR WtRtRT’-tR “RfeRR RRR ^tR RRtR” RJtRJt RRRR I ^RRR 4 RJMJlR 
1%f%CR ^5rfR-^fftlRR RJ^tft 8[Rfts R^RJ RfftR RRRR I RRtRft RtRt RfefR “%ffts” RTtRjtRS ‘ftft” RtftRRR I 
Rsg Rft fR8flR-Rf%RR £] ftRRR RRR ftftft f^tR RR iRI RfeTR “%ffts” RJtRjt RRR Rt RR RR RtRt 

RtR5 ftftR’ Rt ‘-itft RftR’ RtRCR Rtftr RR I 

RRtR Rtffe R^RRtR Rt^Wfe (^)-RS nt%/*ttfft (^ /jaU) RRT RRRR I 88 " ^R 8f<f SfRtR, Rt#t Rt 
gRftvs | £] W^tR RMR ftR RtRt Rift RRR R, ftft RRtRRRt ^RfesR SfeofeRR ftR& “RfftR” Rt gRf^R, “SfRJRR^f 
Rt#t”, RRft^ RRRR, 8RRR 4RS.RRR Rt^RR RRT WfRR I 

4RtR8 ^tft<ilRR RRift =TR%R I lt tT% Rt ^tffft *IWI RRRt 8R;< RjR'^R RRT'S TfRR 

8fRTR Rt Rt^t ftCRR RIR^R RR | fRRtR RtRRtR RRR r1rRR> RtRR WtftR ^fRJ “Htfft” R®Tf RRR 88 ”’; SfRlfts 
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tRR (rk) Rf&B MR-f^R^r mrmr 

mi Rt cr, rrm r^rr m^irr RttR’ rt “rr-wtt rrr ^Rf^a” g “Rwwft RT#t” i Rfg cr$ fRRR g 
%RR RRRR CR, RR=ptR (it) R1% G RtftR, t%¥ 1%fR BfCRR fRCRR ^r<# %RR Rt RRRR MRCR BtRT BfCR *RfRR’ 
Rf rJrr’ RCR MTCb Rift RR | 

RtRR=TfR (it), RRf^RT (Rf), Wl^t (Rf) G BfR RS£*tR ^RlRRR “RR” RtRt ^ %R RCR %TtRcRR Wl#TtG o^RiR I 
RRRatoa RtRtRR “of-%n” R3#R RRTCM3 4 Wl#Tt bRRCRR RM I %TtRR 4 fRRCR MRR MH Rt%R Mr G RRR 
RCR I 88 * ‘R'SCRlt MCRR “M#Tt”-R RR Ws I RMtRtfR BlRt fRMRR f%§, Rt% R^B “BlR^f-CR %rr grR RffRR 
(RR I CW, WfRt^ RCRR: 


pilUl Jfuj £-ijl (j-Q 4 _J JL^ (j-o ^ 

“MRtM fRR^J RCB i£|R5 RR 'S fRBfR CBtRtCRR fRR^J iR'CRC5>, Rt fRCR C$r!RB R>CRR Wfft^ (R BtR R-sUr 
M^R RM BtCR Rtl^R RCR... l” 8So 

ffitR MRtCB “Rt fRR” RIRTRCR 4RRRRR RTR^tR CRCR R~Rt CR RR G fRB[R RRCB ^R#^ fRRR RRttCRf RCRC^, 
Mfa, MRRpMR I 4 MBt R^rMCR MTJtRJ ^tCR RRt MRC^ CR, fRMRt RR Rt fRCR MfR RtRRCRRCB CMtRfB RCRR | 84i 
BRRRG CR$ CR$ RORCM (R, ^RtCR RR M*f RMMt M *** 

^ftRW BTCRR RRtfBCB RtR% BtR^RCR G% RtR MfR RMR I 4RRR 4 B|R%RR MRlR MR^R’ RRR 
RTRfR: RMRtR M-<& RR RRtR Mf %fR ^JCRR Mr I ^RRR *RRtR ^t^^l'CRR ^t^RCR’ ^tRt Wt#TtR ^T %f% %RCR 
<KR»1 I ‘R^'iR 5 RfR CR 5 ^ RCRR CR, WtfR ^NfR (^)-W *JR RCR RtlR, ^(tR ^CRR fcsfR RCR RtfR Rt, RRRR ■JR'RlCR 
RT ^tR5%R vst RRT -^R fR, ^fQ vstRT ^tW ^RR Rt Stf^s R[fRR RIR RfR^ Rtfe RR I 

RCRtRfR vstRt Wtft^R RGt Rt fRC*tR c t(IR s ^ft^fcoR ^R Rt WtCRtR Ro RSfRf RRR Rl^gt^ (^) 'S #R R?*tRR^R 
oTHt^R RGr Rt fRCRRlRR 'SrsR R(tR fR^ftR R^eRR; f^R 5 (R^fCR ^StRRR ^olCRR ^R Wt^tRf RIr^Ir (Nicene creed)-i5 ^Rt 
(Wt) (R 5 ^f0t^R R'Sf CRTR 5 ((of the same substance/ substance of the Father) ^ «)GRR t'sfR *JR (light of light) RG®1 fRP^tR RRt 
RtRfal^RR R/RRSR I 

Rt^pt^ M 'Q tRtR^RR Rt 'S#RG c fR Rlttt 'S oTCRllRR ^Fot fRRRR ^tlRR Wt#ft'S ifFotCR \5vgtR^> fR¥=Ro | 
Wtft^R tR^s, vstRJ^R, 'BtR^tR, RRtf RR, Wf^[ Rtl/s ^sJtfR fRRCR WT^ft, ^srfR^t, %ft, RtfR# tWffR R^GfRfGRR 
WtftRT RRt ^RtR ‘S^tfR'R)’ RT fRRaRs Wf#Tt I 


v. c^nwm 'srt^ wr 

csrtwf ^Rttuo WtRfte Tjjt *t^t RC?R^: «|W (^') «r«fc RtWtR CRtWt ^ Wf'SRtR (mjj?J') RtRlS, R*lR 
^BjtfRR CRM I M'SRtR’-^R ^RR Rt^ft^ (M) RtR^ RRRC5R fRRt CR fRRCR R'bC^R RCRC^ I CRRCRf (RRCRf Rt^tft ^T 
RRRC5R I fRRRlt tRCR R^RR Rvs'C'oR RRRC^R I ^RtR '^KfR RRRISR CR, ^RtR "^Mr R^b M'SRtR’-^R 
^RR RtR^ R5Rt tRR RR I ^RtR ^ RRMCRR RCb M'SRtR’ RfR ^ RR, RtCRR 'StRWt RRt*t Rt R^CR W BtR ^RR 

RIR^ RiRt ^RR I tRtR R%lft ^R R^CRC^R CR, ^RtR WtRR f^JR ^tCR tRSf Rb RfRBjfR RRR %J IfRRCRR Rs £f^R 


RRt^CR R^R?RIR5 ^tftCR Rf^fe RJRC^ CR, GR[ of^Rl ¥|R5tR CRtWf RfRRtR RM RJR RH^R ^ '8^R 5 RtR RRR 
CRM Rt CRMR ^RR M5 R)b R%R R^ fRC^sR Rt RtR^ R^RC^sR | %fR MR^tRRRfR MR ^8 RR>t ^R5, 
RpTtfRCRR MR RR R^t RW d]R[R RtR^ R^RtR bI^s# iRCRC^R I 

RHMMR CRMR ^RR RtR^ RRtR ^RRbT MftRRR RCRR 1 %ttRR CRMfRftR RR^RR RR^ RRt (iRR RCRR I fRRRlt 
RMR, MtftRtR fRRR RR I W RRStR CRMR ^RR RR^ ^st'SRt^R R%R RtRt M#fB | iRRfR RRCRR ^RRbT wffR5tR 
RRtR R<f RtR^R M CRCR R7RR#bMCR M#tB 4R# R5RR 5 BttRR RCR RR RSRf, fRCMRRCR tffR CSCR'G CRf*t '^stft G 
fRMR RRftR CRCR fRCMRRCR 5 ^ttR C5CR RtRRR RCR RR RRf I m9[ RR^ <^RCRR RtR^R I MMRT^ tRR M%ft G 
MtJtRf ^RR RRRfD M#TtR RRI ^R <hCRC^R I 

dlRtCR ^RtR M<T M%Ft RCRC^R CR, ^RR Rt RtRStR CRMR ^RR RR^ RRt ^Tb | GfRRft^ RC^ %fR i£|CR 
GRtfifR RCRC^R I fBfR RCRR: 


“ulc. ij(a 0 j£jl c1j£a -jj /iRU jV j»0 jsLjiaIIj ‘Rjtj l-ojj s-^t} ^jjLkJI ^c. ^luRl ^jL jijj 
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. tj-a • jaSJI 


“f^Sr “pi, op^RlRf R ^DPP ^RJ 44 fpR 44 <fRs ns ^RJ %*T fhR PTRsfft ^*ft RRft 4<It 

'STtfe rr wrrt %Rft 1 Rftef ^pt 4<Ht ^prr i ■#*- p^ wffaft rp w ^ft Rfw wft 
wi*m <ipir i Rftef 'at ^st'sitfej ^r%h wft tw^ft I” 848 

PTRSfR ^*ft RRft 4?ft <TtR^Rft (il)-4<t #Pt-‘ !> ftff% 'S IpRRs RSR I PfsRP '$<F^ 

fhpr 4PPR, prsTp w5f '8 <f^ Rfpr vot after 4<rt ^Ro i 4PR ^ft f^pff*Rs (ft*r rr ftprp f^sfRr 4<rt 'sutfiR i 
prtwft ^*ft ■srRft Rt rrr pfRft ^ Rt i w RRft Rt rp prtwr «(pt ’ft crrr 4 pf*r vot^'QTit rpt rrt rt RRft 
rrtpr rt-wtpir rpt rrt 4R# IrrwRs rt rr-S#^ t^TTR i 4 rtr wr#ff c^rm c R^ift ^ft fRpff*Ra 'SRffeR wr#rt 
RfRWfpft ww Rtf i 

^rrm^ <m^> 

h>. i. fasftprtejT e ^slftt^f 


^fttfft (jjji^Ji) rs^h, 4rrrt ^Rfftft (i^jj^i) i 4 r 5H%, wrtr, ffRTRR, fffrRR, f*tffR rpi 
RR t (refreshment, soothing, easing, relief, relaxation, recreation) ^sJtfh I f’Rtf RfRSTRft RtRRTH RTPTR Rffc 
fwt^ft%t Rt RtPsR RKRsPR ‘hofttfft” RRT RR | 

twRjpi%r's vsftf®fpR •©r 5 ^ wtft ‘fttft pprftRo” afR wipm Rsprfl 14 RTpt rspfpt rrt ^rm pt, t%?n^i%r 
(jjii f ha) ot<f rtpsr twft rt RtiftstfR rrstptt i RMRpr t*tft ’ft crpf w® '3RTP3R ^pjr *\m rrpt pt pirptt 

RRR RHRs WtRft RRR RT ‘RRt\R!%t’ ft! RMffftf IR^S tfstpn ^R^ ^TRTfs ?PT ’t c tj | hsftl^f’ ^ 
C«fP5 l IliRo ^ PTW M “f4t]l^l^” WRTft ‘hoftl^r” ?=Tf ^ I PR§ ^ ^TRo WRfft ^ ^Rs s>Bt 
^r ioi5ft ’R?^ ^ ^ ^pr ^Rtft w ‘ferr^ft^’ 's ^sftt^’ ^pt 5 t c ir i 'W 

PI PF$ ^rfh t*fft ’Rft RT ^^fsRPT ^Ro V'S ^ft twps *FP«T ^THRs o[RTft W ^t ‘Rftl^l^el’ ^PT ^PT'S 

Roftt^ff’ ?PT ^fefj T^f | 

l^prrpra 'aHi'o'vi ^pr t^Rro twfs^ft^r i ^tps R pft ^R to, i ^5itp^ wfpt R ^ c«rw ^ds t%g ^pr 
^rtt^ wRTft wr ^w<i ww &r M*f§j i ^pr ^ wRmr ^pr ^t's^ft «'sr^tm 

c#i i ^R^ c*rwR;n ^ot ^rRfft wr ^rpRs^r i fiwRr ■sitfrpt crpr ^pr ^trtr^ wr ^?r ^r, 4 -sf# % \s¥R& 
^TRTRRs^'S twites Wl ^ | S3 ^ftl^Pf^ ^TRTR^ <Rf ^ft?,^ft W5M ^TR;^ 'Q 

#<Wh 'aHl'o'vi M*f§J %ffift WT I 

ferr^ft^ R ^rHRpltPft f^pr it ^ c#r f?R^f»Hr fhPR^t pi, 4 f^jpr ^rfft ^Rrsfi) 

i3<pli|^ <P<1R e#®Rs ^P I iRj^ft it R^I^Ir 'S ^sftR^fP 5 P f^PRft^T, 'SRJ 

PRPTf *PR R ^Rs PlRps^ PT PR Rt l %f^ RpTf^ftR wRfft ^ps vsTRr IRps^ i p>^ wRfft R 

wf 9 # <mph i ^ f^i'sRr RpRf Rftt wftt ‘RftTsRl^r’ ^tps ?r ^ i w 

Rfhftef^tP ‘R»yl^ft«l’-P5 RR ^fttPP ^Ro R ^fps ^SrftjRrf ^R ’fefj <)ipc^ I 

{?>. ftftrtmpft 1%nTwi%T 

ftfsrRftPi ‘Rprr^i%r’ ^rRffp (M) wtpt ^rfh<R ^¥r aRrft <rpc^ i ^RiRffpft fen^ftRps 

SRlC'oh WlRrsi’tef ojf*pp RpC^H hj^o 'gWftTRTt’ ^R R C (T <fPC^«t I 

<n^Rft (M) t^PSr Rfhftef^ ftftRfft 'S W ^PR R5IPT ajsft RPs RRR^I t*tt WRfft RP ’RSPs^ i 
‘h^’ft Rf^ftR^ ^ V5/8 -^rft^ i£|^t#r voftt^f-Rsyt^ftel WRfft <RhC^H I ihR^ft f%f^ ^, imRffPP 

ftlfliPS Rftftr^ef^ ^ Rf^<tC<t<t WlRef 'S ft^ef^s Wf^RPS R>y|V$ft«1 WRfft RP^I I vstf^Pl RpO ^ 

wftlt? 1 '! V ^T C«fp^ io/ii tr ’TW V'S ft^f), ^ ^Pl w ftf^ ’TW (Wl^|p4 ?Ro V-i^= 

8 ^Bt) ^ vstf^Pift Rftfft RSBI ’f# ?Ro V- 8= V ’P&t) WRfft 4PPT | 8M 

^ f^ Rf^Po %f3f W t4¥ft 4Pf^PR ^T ># 5 ; ^efaft ^ RI I W RftfteRs ftftRTft 'S oRJRIJ 

R5JPI fts»i 4l4^Rs ^R&T b- lt4WRs fwft WRTft WPs^ l 8<?i ^IRST ftbR Rferj RSIP ^ RRSTRs 858 , 8 4ftRRs 8 * v , 
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^RtR WTfRlftRR (RtR.) Rfik ^rfR-k<PS$=1 

<b io <ftm\v 8 * 0 , ^ ^rt« 8 “ wtrir RktfsR rcr Rfk kfkr RtRt RRtf^ i ktR 

Rktt rrcrR rcrs, rrcrr RfRRtR ffcRR RRCRf*t wf Rt i rtrtrRvs f%fR ^nrr «/8 r^ rcr fwk wtrir 
r>rcv»r i r?rjt RktcR Mj RktcvsR i 

RktftRR Witw ktR 9\wm #rWs RktR^RR rirr Rkc^ wDr wtetft %rr i rrtr wtR 
kff 4 rr#T kt wtrir <mosr 4r^ RtRt%RRt<F 4 ^tcr wtrir Rktfa crr i 8 ^ ^rcrr kftiR «im crrrtr cr, 

RRRR5 Rtvs kff vot WtRtCk WfRtR RCRf^CRH I RHtRtfR %fR WtRNTCvs RMRtCRR fRRtk ktRtCRR R^kfCvs RCRR: 


<111 £Ij3 <1 (. * n^ i_fljl^aij ^UaVI ^la 


“cr rj% ^rtcrr ferk^l%r c*ir rrtt rr% ^rtcrr RtcR ferk^l%r kWR rricr ^ir ^ri r(crt Rk fwk 

RtRCRR RtxSRtR CRRt rsr i” 8 “ 

RKlftRR 'S RRRR>t RWCRfR RrRirRR RtkMCRR kRT^kR ktRtCRR RRRfDc<t> WsM 'SR^ fRCkR | C*C*tR 
RtCk vsf WRTR Rkt kCRCRk 'SRT Rp^ RJR RtR, 4^?RJ kCRC<t>$ RMI^R t*ttR RRfetCR RT Rtfetfa 
fWkf1%T ktRtR RCR Rptl^R I RTRt RjRWfCRR ^1R RStft Rt RtfRR f|CRR Rt RtRt kCRR RRR CRtCRt Rift Rt 
RttRCRR 9tWm RR%CR Rt Rl%R 050 WlRtR RCR RT RtRtR RRCRR I Rt^fk (|S)-4R RRCR 'S k|R 'SRlCRR RCR 
2TIR RCRR RRRR 4RtCR^ RCR I 

R%Pt 0RlR (Rt) RRT RCRR CR, 4R1CR RftRtR RRfsrCR RRftCR C^f5 C^fi> WtRtCR Rt *}RRRlCR 4RRft kCRCR$ 
RtRtfR t*ttR RCR fWkft%T ktRtR RRIRR I ^sRR %fR Rktft ^Rlt ^RR RRkW RIRR, RkpRt fRROT tRRtR RtRR 
RRRR, fim kCRCR^ 'SH RtfRR Rt RRft RR; RRC®k WfRlR ^CRRCR 9m WlRtt^o f%Rk^l%t ktRlR RRRR I Rt*tHtf*t 
%fR ^[RkRfR tRR ktft kRRR (Rt) RtRR 5 ^TRJ RktffcRS R^RtCRR 9m RRfeCRR C*fR ^RR 5 Wlktt^s kRl^l^R 
ktRtR RklR fRWR CRR I rRrTCRR WRRRR ^Rkf% ^tfk Rtft (Rt) RtRR 5 kRJ Rktft'8 R»RCvsR I R%RR ^RRtR ^RR 
WtWkR (Rt) RRtR %fR ^TftktR ^RR Wtft kRRk (Rt)-^R IklRkC'o ^R 'S v|fRRl(R<l iflRS Wktt^s kRl^l^R 
WfRKRR RJR^f RRRR l 8i8 ^fRRR°'*t RtRR WlRlffo f^Rt^ftR ktRtR Rk^ RtCRk I W oRRRi Rktft, klfftt 'S RtRt 
kkk 'S ktfRR %RR 'stRf RtRkR t*ttR RtR ^fRRt RRT Rko 'S C*tR Rkk iRRRlt RtRtRRRR t%RT^ttR ktRtR 


WW I 

t5. vs. RTRtRURR IR^RICRR ‘^>lRlf)< RTRR^RR 


^RtR (Rt)-^R RRR CRCR^ RtRtRtCRR fRkHRfeRR WtRtkt^ RRR RCR ktRtR Rkt Wt I RtRtRRk C*(R 
Rfcs RkftR R5TCR CRR Wt I R^RtR RRkR %RCR Rtk tr/ls k CRW s/8 RRS 2ftR R^St RtRk kRt^Rl^R ktRlR 
Rkt wt I tRkRR %R-RtR 9m RT ^R5 R'SRk fRktR R^R RkT^sR I (<9$ CR^ RMRKRR kRk®Jll.CR ^-%R R^R 
RkRlR Rk RkCkR | R 5 ^ RkrRt'3 'ftR Rkt ^st I ‘4'SfRJ 2f% RtR RtRiktk RR 1%|RH fRfftR RktR iRRR Rt>R|vs ^ 
RtR I ^ RStRCR RtRtRtCRR fRRl^l^RW “RtRkk ktRtfk”, fR^tf^RR Rt f*tfRRt?RRR RtRk RRt RRk I 

Rtk Rt%R RtRt RRtkk CR, ^RtR (Rt)-^R RRCR b- RtRktk i£|R?. ^o RtR^Wfvs tRktT^T ktRtR Rkt Wf I ?RtR 
■5#fR5 R^tRk ^RR CRW, %k RltR ^RR ^RtfRR (Rt) CRW ^CRC^R CR, ^RtR (RT) ii RtR^ktk (tRsR-RR) 
tRRTkfkCRR RJR^t RCRR I R5tRt RkRk WfRtk IkRt'SRtk R^RCvsR i£|R?. ip^CRR RtRfRT ^ C*fR RktfsR | 8M RRRSCR 
tRlR kkR RtRRlR RtRRtft Rt^R ^RR R#R 'S kRJtRTCRR CRCRJ, ktRt '^^NtR ^RR t^RR 5 CRk5, R% ^RR ?RtfRR 
(RT) CRCR5, W9 RCRR: ^RtR RtRoRk (ff^oR-R^) iRRl^^CRR RJR^t RCRR | 8 “ ^RlR RltRtft tRtfRR ^RR RtftRtR 
RM Rl?R ^RR %tfRR CRC^ R>CRR: ^RtCRR RRR ktRt ^ RtR^oRk fRktR RRC^sR I 8 " 38 ^'SfR RR^ kfk k%R I 
^tftRQtktR RtftRR RRC=1^ R% <[Rlft R%^ RRtRCRR Rtft I *RRfv5t'8 ^CRR*$M Rfk Rt ^RtR RRCR ^RtR (Rt)-‘i]R 
RRCR RtR^ktvs ktRtfk WfRtCRR R^RT RWs ^RCRCR I 

■sptfRRRR RCRR, R^R« SfRCR ftf RRR RCR V RtR^Tfk WtRlRT Rkt Wt I Rk RRCRR ^!R CRCR RtR^flk 'S 
feffkR R°Rjt RtStCRt ^R I 'b/ c \ R®5f RCR \r Rt<MCvs<| C5CR RtR^Wf^ WfRtR RR'Sf'sR I RRR^NRCR kfRRRSt't ^fCR i>o 
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RfRaffR 4R? CRWs Rb- RTRaffR Rw RfRfff^ RTRlR RRTf ^CRf i 

&. 8. R|rI?K: ^IrH, ^Ir 'Q Rr'riIr 

%rm 's %ft RRtfRR rtrtrrrtcr RKfffRcRR fRRR^ f rtt' s f?cRR» rrrr i Ircrrr ^Srtr 

?R*pr RMr (rTmr Rrcr votc*r^ RfRefRtR 's Rc^r %rftR i 4 rrr rtrs^crr ^r# f?RR RfRf?k i rtrt 
R fRTffccR RPritr rcrr ^r? ^rir (rt)-cr Rr‘^i|rI rcrr i rtrt rcrr, ^rtr (rt) ?rrtcrr rc*jj r^>r fRg fRRR 

£fSRR RRRR RfR 4R# RfRf% I RfRf% fRpRTfR I ^RfR fRCSr? %T5lR RCRCteR CR, Rf RrRRs | <[sftft 'S RRIfRJ 
^fpTRRR R?R#fR 3#TCR Rf?R ^J?R^ CR, RfRftTc^R WlRT'RffR 3MC*R RCR ^RfR RCRR: (*^ ^4 Cj: “ ki ) : Rt*T 

fRRRffR’ I WR RfRsJRf^ (si) CRT RCRC^R, RR*R fRtfWfR? fet% 4R? WTSTRltf! RtCSf^ f§RlR 1RCSR ’DrRCRIPkr? 
fel^ 'S WRRlft! Rfe^ %R’!! 

RftRRf fRRRp RRfCRTbRf RRCR? RfCRR fet% <(RtCR RfRR I WlRRT RRCR CRRR RfRffc^R RC*JJ (RRCRf R^R^ WfC^ 
f% RT? PrTrR CRRR RfRC^ -fTRRR RTCR^Tr 'S Rf^ftfRcRR RRT CRfCRt fRC*tR RRfRT WfC^ pJRf I 

R(Rf%3R RCRJ #T R^R^ <RRC5 Rt RfR^RR (if)-4R % RT? RfRf%? RT RfR WlRMR? ^RR RR? ^(RfCR 

RRf RfRT sjRlf?R I RpFcfRfR (M) fRC$r RtRTRRRR R>*ll*fRl?R IrrIRR RtRR RCRCteR, RlRR RRCR R#R fRCRC^R, RCRRpR 
WtRNTCR RfRR RCRC5R, WIRRTTCr R1RCRR R#RR R?Rf RCRCsR, %f RRCR 'S RRRff RRCR C^l? 0# WfRMCR RffRCR 'S 
RRpfCR RfRftWR 'S RtfRfHR ’RT WTRlR RCRCteR I RfRCR RTfRRf (RRf^ CR, ^RR (RT) R|R# ^Tr #RW RRRC5R I RR^m 
(it) RRR ^RR #MR PtRfRR WIRMCr rT WfRR RCRR Pf I RR 'SW\U&H RCR RRR ^RR RglRRT IrCRIRr ^R, RCR 
RR WfRNTCR RRT% WRR RT RRR fRRRp RCR RR I RlRR (RT)-^R ^ R^RCR fRp 4 PCR5 RRR fRCR RTCRR fR I 
^5\ CR RRCR RrfRRR?^ V)Rp|R^ RH ^ffRR 'S R# %RR, RRCST^ WlRTCR RTfRTCRR £fCRR#RRT RR^R Wt R^R I ^RlR 
(RT) RR WlRTCR RRT% WTRCRR R^TRp ^jR#fRR RCRR I t%fR CRTCRT fRR‘RTfR £RRR RCRR % RR?,R^TR #RR RRRC^R I 
4RR £f*J ^CRT, RRCR 1%fR CRR ^CR iRR'RrfR” RRCRR? 4R ^SR ^ RT^ I fRfR fRR'WfR 

■“RrP RlfRRltRR RfC< RR, RR° WflRRllRR RfC< RFRR RRRC^R I RrllRRfpR5 RfC< pR'^TfR RT< P^R’ RT RR-^§TRR I 
WR fRWR R ^TPlCRR RfRRlRR fRR'WfR RT< ^TCRR RTIr'^R CRRCRf R^R RRRCR PlCRR RT ^RRTCRR RT?*f RTRTCRT I 
^RTR (RT) 4RTCR fRR'WTR RRCR PrTr R«f <(RTTR fR I fRfR Rf^CRC^R CR, RfTRTCRR ^ftCR Rp RR# R^R fRRR; RRRR 
PrP|R WMCR RTRTf# RTTRTR R[2f#fR W PtCR#R I RCR CRC^ fRRRp RRR R^fR, fRCRR RRRCR RlRRRR (M) RT 
PrP|R RRRR fR; CRC5R, Rf RTRTR RftCR R§R ^CR'S RRR R^R I 

CRRR RTfRRT RpT, ‘RfTRT^ C2fCR RfRRRT RT 'SR'SrT RR^ RT RlR RTRRRT’ I RR R<f R RR CR, f%^ f%^ RfRR RRJ 'SRR 
RRRT RTRlR C2(R RTRRRf ^QRIR RTRCR Rf RSRR I RR «[<f RfPjRRfCR RCR RTRRRf RT SrI'SR'T RCR RCR ^CR'S Rf 
£f*RR% I tRlR lt flfRf RCRR: Pf-R^CRR RHRTRT R# RlfR#-RR ^R Rt^CR PfR-^RRTR RRC=1?, RT#T RTfR CR, RflfR 
RlfRfT-%TT l’ 8&v Rf<fK Rff-R°C*TR C2(R %1^# RR RR?, RfT-R?C*fR RHRTRtR CR^%Rf5RRT I 

RRB RTRt%R RCRT CRTCRT fRR'WlR RT RfR^ CR?, RR? RR? STRTPr ^TR I RRlR RTlRRT PrTR fRRRp RRTCRT5RT 
RRR I ’fTTRTCR RlCR^R 'Q RKfffRR f% ^RfCRR RfRJCRR RR?? RT ^TCRR RTTRllR RfCRR fRC*lR CRRCRT R#R RTTC^? 
RIR^R ^-RR PfRR fRCRRRTR RT*TTRTf*f ^ 'S fRCRR Pf%R RCR CR, RfCRR fRC*lR RRM RCRC^ I RfRT RT^pT^ ^-RR 


RRR fRCRR 'S ^TCRR C2fRT# WlRCRR I CRTRlR R?CRTSrR, fRCRMR RT RjfRiRCRR ^CRTR RtR^WK M CRCR PfCRC^R Rf'G 
RfRT RTR WfRCRR I RlRT R# ^fjlCRR CRRCRf RTWTT CRR Rf R§R RCR RCR '^CR'S ^TR RCR RRj ^CR I Rt^RT^ M RCRR: 

IjjJaC-j xi"i <1 Ljj ^jIx °i |3-i^ iS^-i Ajpi 

.a£l± & ja jjivi ^ijSiu 


“RTRTR RCR CRTRRT RtRT CRC5 RfRCR RfCRR RRfRCRfR CRRCR I RfCSr? CRlRRT RTlRfR RRfR RR? RlRfR RlRR 
C^RlRTRRT^ -«pTWCR RTCR^TRCRR ^TR ^RRfCR WlRCR RsTCR I RRRRTR! RR %TfRR RR# CRCR RTRRR RlRCR; RTRR RRR 
RR ^§TfRR fRRR? fRR‘RTfR RR?RRR fRR‘RTfR? RRR§RT l” 8to 

R RT%R CRCR RTlRRT R^TCR RlfR CR, ’fTlRRCR RfCRpICRR RR'S ^RfR I fRR'WfR Rf<f RP^# (M) 'S IpTWCR 
RfCRpICRR RRT, RR, ffR Rf R^fCRR RjfRiRR vS'STRr fRRR I RRCSr? RfRT R# ^TCRR RjfRRJR fRf RCRR Rf^CR RfCR 
fRR'WTR RRlR RffRRTR RRRsfCRR CR?, RRRR ^?R? Rf^^K (M) Rf ^fR RCR RrMlffRR RCRC^R T° 

“RfRT%” £fRC5f ^RTR (Rf)-RR R^CR “fRR‘WfR” RRCR RfpRfpR RfC«f RTR^R Rif? RCR %rfRR CRRR fel® 
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^RR vsrRRtftRt (RR) Rfi^® RtRRR 

RRRRR ^#R'S CRRfR fet%GVa RGSG^R I 4 RRT fRGR fR?JR sRR «« RR: (i) 

RtfRvstfRR fRRRrR Rt R^tGvsR Rj'fvsRR CRtGRf iRgCR %r^ ^ RRfGRt «M ^c?r *t®U w RtGR vfRS, (R) ^RtR (If) CW 
vRRt%RR fRfRR £fPR ^C-sfCfeH Rvjpf R|R fRRRR 2MG-R varf^pR RRRft RGRR RRfRRGRRve | 

Wffsr “i£|$&l|vS»| ^Tf^” R fRRRR «p^#st fRStlfRvs varfGRRRt RRRfil I (XlRfGR RSGRRR iRG^ iRRR'SGRt 

rrt rr: 


(i) w rt%r ^gir rrt ^grir cr, fRRRrRt 9 f«f^st” i <rr fRRitcvs ^r# ^^8 rrt rr fa cr, 

‘fag; farRR RsRtvsf 'S fag farR-R «H’ I RtCsR 4R# fac*fR RRCR CRtCRt arRtft WffaRfa^ ^Rf< faiRR RGR 

rt<rr cr RtfacRR RfRt vaRiRj rrr RtfacRR PR 5 # « RRfffa ^r< RtfaR rrt rtr Rt i Rt%R rDcr wt “faiRR” 
rrcrs ^r;< rrt rcrc 5 i faRtR 'SFfj R^tc^ rtcr cricrt fac*tRR crh rrt fa i ^rtcrr 4 rsrt rirt 
R^ tcvsR 'SH wir r^trrt %rr rrt wir tRiR RtfaftR rsri rtrt Rtfa#-%rt rrrtr ^ om , cricrt crcrt 

Rtfa%r ^tr wir Rt tRlR Rlfaffa Rtfaft wtR Rtft 4Rt sirrcrr ^r i 


(p) « cwcRfa cr, ^rm (rtmr 4 RRfa cRRcRRfcRt fafawR rr, r^rs rr i RpjR^tR (H)-4R facfa, 
r#' s rr RtRt 2p#tR p^tr i Rsfc^ ^rtcrr rrtcr Rfa “vstR faRfatva” Rr farartcva rtrrq rrt rr rtrcr 
rrcr rcr, cr rr Rpt^ptR (M) ^mc^h, <p<rt<i ^si'o 1w Rratw ^vs ^tf^ Rr ^t 

^ ^ '3|<uKvs «TT^5 Rf, (?T ^ ^fp's^lRvs <m!g<i> ^FfHt ?T 'SH : Rtt‘‘wT« ^=rt ^?T I 

(vs) M t%, fTWG?r ?t ^KffM c f ^ (i) 

Rfcsf 1%*m ^RrcM ^ vst ^t ^ <tam. i cw >rs<#na wf, 

^^trR#^ RfpG 1 ^ ^ wf ^wfR i vsMfte^ wt s rt‘wfvs's ^ ■'RkM i (^) Rm wN%^ 2fG¥fwf?r ^t ^fvs «i^R)gvs 

^t¥o ^ RpfW ^v§m I CW ^WfW R'»feR^ Tf SJWH, WRft ^Jt^'f f*f^R 

^R^f, itfR Rf^ R*ivi<M^f 2fRR twlR i ^'aRrw Rut ?t ^rt “Ritr w^" rRR R i c^ R 

CT, C^ ^fR Wllff ^Tt^'f f*W ffwl^ ?t RvsfeB^ ^tv5l^ RswfR M-^ W ^fvs ’I^Rgvs ^iwr *fR 

vst^R ?t R'sfefbS 3 ^ftf (R'S¥R ^RG'f vsR RtvSTlR ^T I 

(vs) WRRt CRf^ (R, ^R% RTfRTR 'Q ^tG^ 'STtG'TfGR G^tfRt R^ 2 fWR ^ (R ^rfwR Rt^tft’tG'tR 

%f, vsf ^RJGfR (Rt v3R?, Rf^o RflR Rf I <TR^R M ^1R|%^ RrRvs W(Rt‘Wf^ RSR RfRR RG*fR RlRG'f I 

■fTtRtfR RtG*RR vs Rt^ffNR <[fRR (R, RR 1 # RGRrf^s ^RR RGR 4 RRRR rRRgR ^R<J»'S?|Rvs RRf RfGR I 

rR^R (M) sf^RtGR ^rwR ji^mr Rgr*T Rg?rrr, crR RtGk RtRn® <g=ig^h, w vsff rRrrir 

RRRtRwf ~5*K& RR»R 1WR SRRR ^RG^S RtGRR R I viR vSRfG^R RGR RRlfW R^GRfRR I R^SGR Rl^pR 
(M) RltflRR ^ofvsRtGRR RRR CRtG® (RfG® ^tvSRtR ^GR%RR '5[*fjRR5G t R lt t1% ^MgRR RfG*R ^RG*fJ I t^RR^R 
RtG*RR vs RRftfRR R^RR <R, ^R'fR RgRIRvs ^RR RGRVS varfsRfR RNlt I 

vR^tGR ^tGVRR RfGR RTfRTt^fR R?GRRR-RgRRR iRRSRftR RRRtR^ RRGvs RfGRR I RRtft’tG'R RGR WR (R^ 
CRRGRt^tGR CRRGRt RRRR Rt W^fG« ^tG^R RRRT^R RJ%RR CRRGRt R^fGR RgR^ RtGRR Rt I RRftfRR 

^fGVsR Rlfeg^f Rs| 2MR RRRG^R ^fe'Gvs R|R CRfGRt RRt, RR Rt ftf% ^vgfRR RRR vsfGR RgRR ^ RRfGRR 
wfwR RSfGRt CR^ I ^RiR RRGR ^RWR 'Q Rf%R RtRfffGRR (R RRtRt vs fRG*R^ RgRG^ vst R^ RRt RR ^R° RfR^R 


(^)-^R RRRRR vaMRRiRR RRt RR I 

^RGRR WfGRRRt CRGR WfRRt CRRf| CR, vsRf% ^rR RSR, RRfGRR RfRR RR, W ^[RR vSRtR 

WtRRftG^R RRRvs M*ftj | i£|^|Wf Rf%R R^IW CRtft vsRtffRGR RrRRs 'Q ^RR (Rf)-CR RR‘Wfit RRR RRRGR ?RTR 
vRlRR (RR) RrrI^GR Wf#R 2fRCT ^GlR RGRG^R I 

io. ^Irv® 'Q 

4RRR ^RlR WR; Rf%Ff (RR) RGRGSR: “RR5R CRRRJR vQ Rf^ -^RgRR RRGR RlRP® ^fRR ^RR l” vifRfGR t%fR 
tRRttf WfffRR vRRRR vRR# fRRR ^^R I £fRR RGR WlRRf CRGRf^ (R, ^RRTfft W(#T(R WlGRtR 

tRRR RRl^: (i) -SRR RtgR, (R) ^RR, (vs) tRRf^ Rt Rt|2fRtGRR RR « (8) Wtf^RR | ?RR Wf^^t%Ff ^RtGR ^tRo 
fitRRlt RRRG^R I 

?RRtGR RHtGvsR ^Rts vs Rt|k tRtRo Rt Rt| 2fRtGRR RtfRR RR^RGRR RtGR valfRCHsRfvotGR vsf%s | RtR^R 
^->itR RRGR vitRS, RRR# RRRR 5 RGR RRRt Rtl^fRR Rt ^R fRR^ sfiffR, fRO'tRR Rt RRWR RHtGvsR ^RtR^ 

RRGvsR | v^arf 'Q %RR RtRtG^R vSfRT RtG§R ?RtGRR ^RtR^ Rt vaRGRtRR lt fvS RGR RRT RRRIRR varfwf?^ R^R I 4 
fRRGR vaR^pr p^tG^R fRRR R'fat RGRG^R ?RR RlRR ^R# R?)R^ RfGRJ I vst RGRt, Rt^t 'Q ^RRR RRRRR f^RGRt 
RKR ^RR I RMGvsR ?RR R#R ^RR Rt ^R iRGRlIW RJ% | RMtG^R Rt RtG|R IrR^R ^RJ RG#SR Rt 
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wra 'prft 4j% wf wap# 44 i 4 R 4 H 44 4j% 4pffi44 4t 4KI4 ?4Pif4 srp 444 w 4t4 ^4iR44 
sff% ^jpt's 44prt4j 444Pt wfci*! 3 ^ 4#4 wpp4i's 4tfk ^4j 4tP(4 ^4 i 4 R?o ^4 wr ^f%m 

(4t<M4 wr#rt Rwif44 ^xr^fTT <t>wtteM 41 ^ (4R) 1 %f4 4 ^ 44 : 


^g.j'c. .^-xjlj Y) tljU Y} a!^. 1^.1 Yj *CjLa ^j-o cs^J t^ijkSI JaI ^X 3j ^ 3^ l <j°'-^ oY .^11 

^ <3 qa a ^.1 i> _ 5 Ac' LsXy Y 3 * *3^ C 5 ^- j^j (j^ f 4 ^ Y&°^**j ^ ^-a Y} c^Ijjoij Yj 

(^jj t^gjc.Ua ^j-o li ^3^ Y) t^gj'c. jc.^j Y$ tIjjl^. ^jlj Ij^3 *^Y$j 1 ‘nYil £j>ll Y) .c. Vu31 a3c. s-^j 0 -° Y] 

i^Aii^jj fc<C.LAk]lj aIL]| £JJUj .olll*Jft]|j ^YJLallj 44^ tA-U^axAj Ij^aIj ^S l>a tAjJaJ^ 3^3 3^ 4-C-Ua i^y* ^“ic.Ua 

^j-o Jjl £-* (jLu^al^a ^l"g yWj 0^Jlj ... .AjUpJlj 3^3 Cy**-Pj tAjlAY^j 3^*JI 3^3 ^-l^Aj .Aa^illj ( —ij33l 

. 1 Ag jJafljj Y} L^llaJJ Y tAx-llJl ^Ua ^J! 


“wp4t (444t4ft SK4J4 (444t4 's pRit \p 1 R 1 t 44 f^?T 4M4 44t 445 , 4p4 4jf%4 wpj wt4t4t4 

4M4 WPT14 44t (R4 4G4 <1# I WW( votctf^ wf^t^t ?t WKfStfff ^T ^t I 

f*f^ ^r P^ic4?j 4§ ^t w't ^ f%| ^ott^ -sr;^ 2f4t*fj^tw ^ i vstcw^ 

wfwsft't oRsut Wfim ^T’WHt^ ^ C5TO fwt I s#5f ^s Wf ^T ■spm 5S-a?I $H||0 o<1 C4ICTI 

(=ri^ fcwm ww ^ wrsiiT ^*rsn?r ^ ^t i wrsit^ ^mr 4t 's it ri^44< ^fwr^ ^im's f?ra^ 


t^gR fa*r*n?T <i# « vsiw<c<t» ^rf%*it 9 f £fgH 4# ^tt wf^^j's #t 4t% i wrsrat 

Wfg’t^oJC4 ^rs*f f$£>fM Wf WT 4fl W 1 ! ^T4f C4R7TT ’tt’t f^f»f (MT I ^otcg^ 

' 3 T°I*ft s W 'Q 7 T°?l'4C c f^ ®rHi ’g'Wf 4f^ I 'SlTWf ^?, WT s n‘^TRs (^4J) : 4^ ^4° Rft^^f, ^*141 -S 

vivsRwtfwt « | ^jr%r^ 'Q wtR^4H-wPrH^ wfgiwtft npiw^ ^N4tRr wf^R, 

4f gtfk^ R¥h44l<il'0T<l 4R I lt fPTC4^ or%rT- C=T (?!44t^ C^f4 WR (^4- ^ ^4?, 

RrPt fenw ’tw «RIt?5 4t4C4 I C4RRT 4 gRC4 4tf%4 4t 4Jt^o 44^ 4P4 4t l” 8 " 

^■sftCT ^rm 4t^fft C44414 'S <44lc« ^TPrf%4 R44fD 4TNJt 44R 4® 'S 4Ptf^44 ^^4 ^4?, 

RcgR 'S Rfb^fJ4l4 R44R ppRt4^4 4Tt4rf 4MC^H I %R flf^R 'S ^ gR t4Pf®C4 4fpf 4I4^f44l4 4PRR4 44t 
^4 4C<1C^«i I 


io. i. ^*01%# 'Q ^TTt 4^414 


WPRt C4C4R C4, ^441144 2f44 gR Rp44t- %ft 'Q 4lR# Rp44t- ^C44 ^§4 ^4]4 4$R«1 4l^#4 

f^tlTR t%%4 I 4Nt4%4 f^PR^ C4^ 4R4 4#4 R^tW4 RM% 41® I %Tf44 4tR 4R44 C4, ®4PTt4 *i]44l4 

“Rr4t4” 4J%4 £ff4j I ^^f4J 4T% ^4Pf4 o^44 I 4t^t 4lf%R74 ^44144 ^4 4WP5 ^t%4- ^44 RllCT ^R44 
^414 4t ^14 viwt^l'o <J'feC4- 4#4 ^4PR^ ^[Rf^o 44P4 ^t4t ^RT54 "444 4lR^ 4^4 4PJ ^C44 I 

4lf4#44s 4 f44C4 g® Wt#Tf4 ®^t44 414: (i) 4tft 43f%^4 t4l4C44 o^445t 44S, (4) 4tft ^4R44 ^4414144 
Wf4*lJ44t I 4R44 4lR, 4f^t 4]fe 4lf44, Wf4 4tf44 4J% 4l4R^4 4t 4R®4 ^414% 44C4 4R4 4t I 445, ^ftOR ^!4T 
444 (4, 44i4 ^4R44 f44I4i 4«4te WR4*f 'S Wi^Mm RC4C44 ^ RC4M Rr®R 444 ^45, flf5R 4C4 4f£4 
^f44t4P444 I 

4 414:4 %rm 'S 4tf4#44 44Tt 14®R 'S 4® 4f44s4 £R4®14 Rr^S C44R^4 I 414 RC'SrC44 2fRfi)4 4® W 
444 4$C4 4pjft 'S 4t444lf44 4® 414 4PJ 4144 I 4 444 (M*f «M 4t4tf4 ^pp4 WPfl4 4R44 4t I p(sft ®4PR44 
f4^4 WPTt 1 ^ Wf4l4 4444 4t I ^ CgC*R 4® 4J4^f4 f4444f 2f44*fJ 4t C4Pf4 ^ 444 4R44C4 

4^4 t4W WT#ft4 4® fifRipJ 4(4t 4C5® 4444 I %TPW 4t4t4P4 C4Pf4 2f5T4, 454W ^4Tff44 WlJ|4 SR4 4444 I 
441^4 4tf4#PP 4T4T4P4 44PfR f4®R 'S Tp? Rr^S ^44 I ^4Pf WR^f%Ft 'S ^414 4R|% 4^44J4 WtMR4 Wt44t 
f44I4 ^4=44-4^4 RR4»f4t PPPfPTf 444, t4*tt WflR I 


io. ^P44 




Wff^t TpP Wf4I4 C4R4t 4®-4J4^t % 4t I 4l4t 4tRft 4t CPtM4 WRP4J4 W 4PT 4444 I 4pp^R {M) 
£f44 C44R4 WRt44 4®414®t 2fRR4 4444 I 4J% ^f4^44T4, ^4^444414, pRRtR WRP4J, 4®2f4R44 44T14, 414 
4t ^=JC44 444P (44 4tfR ^4J, 4°^,R 'Q "^Pn Rr 4t ^4 C4 ®r4i R>R RRfj Rw44t R(4G^ I 44=1 Rw44t 
^p[4f4G44 '®r4J 4 14444 4444® 4f44l4T 44PlR4t 44t 4(4Rf4 I 4 4R4|4t'©Rf4 ^444: ®4Pl, 4l^4Tf4 'S 
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^RtR Rt^RlftRt (RtR.) Rf&o R|R-fo<ps$=i RRRtR 

I 4 RtR^lR#tRTlR ^t<f 'S RJRRfR WfCRlRRt RCR# ‘#RRtCRR RtW WtfsfRtR” 'S “^H-^t^ ^RltR 
^RRl# ^T#ff I 4RtCR RWR RRt RtR CR, ^RtR ( ? LVI) *tCRR Wlf^RlfRR «T< “tRot” (Leader) | ^RR# 
#R»lRtR RtRtiRR WtRMiRR tR# 'S RifsfRtR t'sJtfR «R*f ^RtR R 3 # <f«s''s RR | W R#R 1 #R 'S £fRR 

it tRt#8fRR rt#r' s #RtRR #R»tRtR ^srm rrr SR^tcR w rr Rt “tRtspr f#rtK” ^r^rcrr ^rir 
rrt rr rrr *rr ^<f RtgetRtR i r#cr, fRRCR 's wf#rm ‘tRiR’ #R»iRtf5 ^rr® 4 ^r:< 1^ w rcrcr i RtfetRtcRR 

R>tCR Rtf# W##RJR CR £f1%®f R>RT RR RftR “RtlRTto” ( 4 ^') RRt RR l 

WlRt‘RTo (<tL=dl) 'a# iRRR Rt lijRjRRi R^Rt I iRR)^ WRCR#, 'StRRR Rt RRt'Sr (community, society) ’oR# Rt 
#RR ?J^S RR | iRR fR^f# *t^T R^RR (liipiVl), R<f# R'ofe Rt RRhRl I fRRRt (%ajl) R<f RR Rt CRt§t I R#CR 
‘‘WtRfRtR” Rt “WtR##pT -sp#lfk” RRR ^®TT W##RJR W RRR#Rt?t 4RJRRi ^f=T«t«f RT RRtCSTR WTC 

^RtfiRtRCRtR I 

fR’RTR RT R##^ R#RRtCRR RTRtRtRRRf fi#3R RSRtTRR RR RCR CRR 4R?. 'RRtRf RtRCRR RCR RtfR® 

RRR I R#R^tR M RHtCRR 'S RKiR tR#f^R 'SRI Rt#RR ^ 'Q CRT# Rtfe'CR #CRtCRR tRRtR #CRtRR l 

RTRtRtfR Rtf# #RJ 'S *fsRRT RW# RtRCR RT# ^RtCRR RtCRR R%R#?R RHTRtfR W#RoJ RW# RtRCR #CR*t 
Ircrcrh I 4 RrRR ^TCRR Rf#R ^RfW sfRRCR ottMRRt RRR# I 4RtCR RttIRfD Rt#R tr^R RR# | 

*pn%f (it) n 3 ^^; M ^R: 


<llAlk ^1-Q CliUa ^Uaj (J^J q -«a 




“C^ttRt ^^SR t^rfC^R (<nS0*TRR?O Rt^^-f?fR R^R CT ^J<<tR ^RR CR Wlf^f ^§J RdR 


RR; ^dRdf (Rf:) RTRR, RHR^R (M) RC^IC^R: 


AulAlk CjUs CjU<a3 AiUxiJI filial! ^j-<a ^3^ CS* 


“R RJ% RfR Rt^Rsj’ CRCR CRR ^R° ‘WRt‘WfR’ Rt f#R RRtW (RtR f^fs^ ^CR RRR 

RRR CR Wif^f ^T RRR RRR l” 8 ^ 

^[RrtfRRt (Rt) #Pr*ftR ^ ^RlfRRCR Rt| 2fRR RR RtRRTR RR R^RR ^R?, ^tR RW Rti$R 
RfRtRWfR CRt<F Rt^RRs Rt Wf^RUoJR RRR sjRR R^tRR I ^o %fiw R5tR t^RRiRR RCR tRtfRR RtRRStR ^ ^tRR 
i5R° RR W RfRR ^CR %rft^ flTRRR R^tRR I vslR RlRRtRCR %rlfaa R%RfR ^RRT^fRR voR ^[Sf, ?RlR 
^RfeRR RtRtRs tWffR RR<RR fRI^tR R5RR I ^ttRR fRTSffR, %T Rf^R^s, ^RR3t Wt^tRR '8RR® 'S 'alRtlCRR fRRRRi I 
tR5$ \st Rt^'S tR RRtR #fw RtRtftRR fRCfff^ Rt# %RR Rt I Rffc RR%R R?R#^s R)%R Rf^s ^?RR, RRfft 
Wt^ltR |RR ^RtR (Rt) R#RlR iRCgtftWR (Rot Wt^tR ^RR R%’R fR^ RRR R^ I t#R #(R RRtIRR RtCR RRTo 
«[RCRtR R(RR I ?RR ^RtR (Rt) RtRR: Wl# RRUo WltR# I WffR C^tRttR ^R# Rt%d ®Rt(^o i£irRf^ I Wlft RtR^tR 
(^)-(R R=TCo 'StRfl: 


^gLo] J^*-j ellli 4-j(sj) ^J«JJ <alc- ellLa (j-aj At <a»A. V “CaUall ^jj “dll <C.Ua ^ya 12b ^lk (ji 

AjlAlk. 4oxa diLa 


“LR RJ% ‘^Mxs’ Rt Rtf# W#RoJ CR(R fdCSr'CR CRR RRR fRR CR iRRtRtRR fRR W##R RtCR RWj RJR 
fR^fR 'SfRT CRtR CRR RRTo RtRCR Rt I WfR CR RJ% ‘Rt^‘W#’ (Rtf# W#RRIR ^#RRR)-fRtlR WR^tR ^JRRR 
RRR («TRJ R^RtR: CR Rtf% ^RtR-fRflRatiR ^TRRR RRR) CR Wf## RRR RRR l” 8Cl8 
tRR WtRRlR (Rt) RCRR, RtR^tR (#) <WW: 

Ajl^Lk ^li-Q CjLq Vj CljUia 1)^ <C.UxkJI c3 J^ l>° < ^ c ’ (j -0 (-51) 


“CR^ ^otR RlRR-SfRtRR CRR CRfR ^TR^R% fRRR CRRtR ^t(R tRRT RtRR RRtR RCR I RRRR R# (R^ 
WtRt*Wt(RR (^RRlR RRfW Rt RtC§R ‘R’tRJR) Ri%R <£& fWo^ (RR RCR RtR ^IR° *3 RR^tR f|TRRR RRR, R#(R CR 
#R# f|J RRR RRCR l” 8 ™ 
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4WR RRRTtRR WITG1R eff^RTR RRlR RTGl HTGT R@R WflW RNT 4R!T HRRlv|RtR[*iT RR 4RTR fRRGT 


RRRRGTR Wit $RRfGIR Rjf*t I ^H[ RTRTRt (IT) RGIR, (M) RGTR: 

3j3jj ^3 L>° (j^lj 3^ (3°J tiL^ «^i <j-a3 ^jjj^JJj ijj$jxj& i-^y^ ^jlo J-AXJ-uaJ Ajj 


ijL* u v vi <ui 


“WR<t gsIrtgtr ^rr ^tgtr wr^-emR wirgt rtrt rtir ^ wtir tw wrgtr rrst w i gt rt% wrr 

WJlRGF Ytt «T GT WJTGJR ^TRRtR GlGF ^ ^GT I WlR GT RJ% WTRf% W GT (WlRtR WTlft GlGF) fRRtR^T RfGT I 
fW GT 4 RRR WTlR RR$r GTGT GTGT Rt WRR ^TRRRR W (GT %Ga 1« Rt |)” Ht^ffftR RGTR, G WlRtR ^G3=T, 

wjrt f% ww fRRGT w^it?1^#R, “rt, wttrtrfrwtriri” 8 '" 8 

RfR GRGTT RTRlRR WT RRRRGTR WTlR RR<R RRRR RT WlfGJR GFCR RRRRGTR ^JRHRR RRRR w RR 
WWW RlGfR «t*ft RGTR l iflWSt ^TRJTRJ GR0 WGrlRRT, RtRsft, RR RT <rffk WlR[HGaTR RRRGt GFTGTT RTRfRR RT^t 
R1GT RT I Wl^R 5 tw (RT) RGTR, M RGIGR: 


“ic-Ua <ja I3 j (j c U% U) ^lll 4-Uaaka (ja ^U T-® aj*\fo “Ull 4_caaka (_ja U1U ^jU ot)3 Jlj “Ulc. (ja VI 


“#irirt c^riw rrgtt ^ RfR gtrgtt ww-^Kiw R^ w ws, gt g?rgs rir gt, ^ rt striw 

WffTW WTHFaTR GIRGTT RRGt swi, W GT GTR wlltw WlRRsfR ^ W '^ C TT rrr, w GT WlH’t'sJ CRG> 
W®'SfifoT GTGT RT r 8 ^ 

wtgtt w ^t%r <fwtif^, ^ ^ *\tz*\ Rs ^ ?t wiw sfR <nftrr wr^tw wm » RgR gt' sit 
I ^ Rf Wl^ (WRt t s TWr RgtRT RgR £RR WGT ^T ’TtW Wt WR Rf I «lWT WTtR RiMW 
RWTTR Rwt RT WTWf'S WT WR RT I RR° RlftTf W^R 'Q WfRRsJ RWlR RTRGs ^CR I W WW RT 2RTIW5 wwRR 
wfH 2|RtRs ^pftGs Rt^S ^GT Rrgt Rt WRRW RfWJRW ^TRRR G'SRT ^GR^ I ‘‘wt^PR” Rirw 

twncw RR^IR) ^IRWR WGs ^r i 8<,v 

^RT GT, RTfR# 'S %rlRR “tRlR”, “wlwrl^” tWR R%»lRlR Rff% RTRR WR i Rirtrr “?rtr” "WRr 
or< Rr^s « I RtlfTRR 'S WRSJR ^T^ 'SRM WtRNTTW RGs tWIlft Rl|<J<^f WRRRWi^ t ^R^W WIRgR 
RTRIGT tRlR, RtNR Rt RG RiGTIR W» R^RGR I RRGGT GTTRT Rt ^T#T R;'8RT'8 WHIR* RR I %Tt RPSflR 
^fRRTG tRRtfT RtlRTR^T RtWlfWRJ-RtWotfwR 5 I R@R tRlR'®, RHRFf^ RT WTTW RR R5RRWW R^t-RvGlR 
RT'SRT I 


WRT RTfR RRRR GT, RlR^t M ^TR «RfsT RG RRRiR RTl$R RT|RRTGTR RTRt^ Wt^t (RT) 'S Wr R°GlR 
RtRIRFs RRW R'lfe'CRi RRfR RRRR I 1 Wf<[ RRR, ^RtR, tRRTR 'S WTlRT W RTRTtT (%) ^RWr W (Rl^ 
fR^TR!) RWRW RRR vStCRRC<l» RfR3^ RRRR I RRGt W^T RS5*lR ^ RTRR'SRlt Rf^s t^TtR’ I ^TRT “^RtR” RR%R^ 
RT|RRTGTR Rl%R ^RtR RT H ^RTGTR RTRR)R RRRR I WRR tRlRRR R^TRiR) RIRR^oR | fRGlR RRR WRR 
Rwr ^TRRRR RfRR ^RlR '^WRTR WT-RRRt fRRRflR RRGT %fST RTGTR fRG5 RlGTR RJR RtGRW ^R5, ^RR RW 
RltCR CRGrt tR^ RtRR WTW I RRGt “^RTR”-^R WjRW RT RtRT^ HR fRRR RR, “RfRRR WfRT” RR fRRR I ^WRT 
^TRT WflGsIR RRGT “RfRW WTRT” RG WlR ^f%R Mr RRRR | 1 RR 1 R ^R# WtR Hf%R: 


<jj-o CIjUq AjUoj ^l>aj L _\yji CIjUg 


“G RJ% WR RTiW tRTRGS (^-sj^r GTWlt^H^Wf i” 

RRR3G Rft Hf%GT tRTGTR RfRW RT^ RR, WIR^RGsTR RsRt RRT HGR^, W RR, RR° RTT$R ^RlR I 

RlfMTRR WRR RGoR f^RT^T WR HRtRHGS WTR | ^^sfRT WRf WRR *RR’-Gt “WlRT'Wl^R HRlR^R” 
RGT RTfR R^RGsR | WRR RRT GRG RR^¥ GT^sf fRRfSR RRR WRt “^RlR” RGT RRj R^RGsR I « WRT WlRNT^ 
RR^ ‘fWRR’ ^Ri<f i5R° tRtR’ RRltCRJ ^1%’ ^RT<f RTR^jR RWR I tRRTGT ‘®TM‘Wo’ RT ^GRR fRGR G'SRT HGTG 
^R° IwrR’ 'S ‘WFlRW^’, otOr RR, fR»% 'S RRTRfR fRGR RSRf WTG I fW RTfRiTRTiRR RJRHjG fRRRR RT RRt^ 
‘WlHT'Wo’ RRT RTW I ^RRf ^CRG 1 r#R RGT fR^ ^QRT’ RT ‘CRRGTT RT CRRGTl RGT RlRT’-CR RRR RGT RRGTR ^Rl 
fWRTR WlffRGt tRTR’ RRGo RlRGIR I 4WR tRRtR fRfRRT ‘RRlRpl’-W ^TRT RRR RlfRGT GpRGR I tfRT fTRtR fRfRRT 
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^FtF Ft^RlftFT (RtR) Rf&F FtF-fo<Ps$=l FlFRtR 

4R# fRRRIF %t’ RtFtIFF! 


io. vs. rt1%ft nt’f-t c ti rftf ffiw' s riiIr 

4FtiF wfcRt ff%t ffri rt RtigR fifr rfrif ^crr f^nst ^rff fifif fri^rt i w to wiiR’Tt f#R 
FIF FIRF, ‘M»I FFR FtR fal^? FRlt CFf fRfFF FTF Rt FrFRtIR ^tIff”, FfFRt FIF FIRF: “4F RTF, ^sf Ft «$FIRR 
firj cfcf ^5(t, wm 1 ^ tFjtfF rfr If ftf? ftfrt ^rtcF 4 fff rh, ^ff ^FjtfF f? FfR, ^rrr ^wf-ww 1 ^ 
RtFFRRR I 

4 Wfc^’t *jf>HCF RjF RlR RfRb'tfRF FIR | v^MR FlfR^ fern #RIF RF^JFte; $B)-4R F^tF F[cprtIR 

firt® rrtirr ^fftr RfF&r's rIfriff frt i ^TT*rr^Ttf*r fFfF frtifrif ftrtff ^Tf riffs RfF&tR FtsRtF Ifirf i 

FRFIR RtlRR FtRFtR FtRTRF FtSRtF, FTflFR, fFIRR, WfRf% Ft RIRS FFTI$tR F<FF frr, 

^FFW Ft^R RR° FtFtIFR RT RtigR j^FTF RtlR fFF RlRRF CF RFI fFfF F(ft ^CFF Ft Rt FtR 'ftFFlft F^fFR® FIR 
FT I RtlRR RfF ^RT S WtRf%-F^ Rt*iT FFtlSr RTF FRt, Rf^t tFtlRR fR^CF FtFtF WFlR FRT Ft Rt*iT FtFIFR Fft^RFJ 
FRlR ft< FtR RtlRR %ffF CFSRt FR Ft F[R RtlRR ^*tt Wf FR; FR° 4FJ Rt ‘WlFT'FrtF’ RFtR fFIRR ^tft FtfR^ 
RtFFFRt I F^fF Wfft3 RCFF: 


111 JjJa (j^ 1 ^ ^j'c. I^jI U 


“<3 ^FFRR, CFtFtIFR ^RR CFtFtIFR iFIROTR Ft% I CFtFRt RfF FFUR RTF FIR CR RFF® CF 

(mRFR CRFCFt F# RRCR Ft 1”^° 

FT^t FtFR 5 -£t*ftFR 5 CFR f^F FtFtUoR fRRIR RtF^ft^ (M) R^IF: 


^£Ja ljila^.1 (jlj ^£ia IjjlLal yjiLaj 


‘^stRt C^tFtlFR 'SfFT FtFt^ WtFtR RRW I RfF ^tRt Ff^ ^CR W C^tFRt Ft'SRtR FRF I WlR ^tRf RfF ^fFRtR 
RFR W C^tFRt Ft'SRtR FtCR ^RS, ^TRt FT^t ^CR l” 8Vi 

'S(? %ff FtR F%Ft ^FFfF (Rf)-^F F%TtR W RFR >RR5FF fRCgtft FtFTRtft ^R° C*tIR 'otRf %R5 
fFRR'otCR FflF RFR I FtfFt RcijI^Rt FFfifCF FR% ^FlFf% FFF R5CR I ^RiF ^FtWR RfFCF FtFFo WfFtR fRRIR 
'FRR’F ^FFfF (Rf)-TF 5 F^fRFT^F 1%fF RIFF: 


Uajj tYWll Ij^UjjI Ijlj ^ x a ^jjai^.11 (JJUI^I I ill (_kk 6^1-LaJ! 


“FtFR W FF FIR ^RtR Fi;RJ FtFtF FRIRIR FF I RFF FlFR 'oH FF FIR FFF FRFR FtlSf ^FS v»tF FF 
FR I WtR RFF FtRT «[FTtR FIR FFF ^F 'stCFR WlR R#t FR l” 8 ^ 

RtftR FtF S ^FFIF fRIRtfRFtR FFtR FC5 ^Fl^Rt ^CF I FKlftFF FtCFR fRIRtfRFtR Ft*ttFtf*t Ft^t ^FtlFR RfFIF 
FtFtF WfFtR FRC'SR S vstCFR CF®^ fe^tF 'S 'FFTtFf ?RtF® FHF FfK.'SR I FtfRF ?RF f*t^jR RIFF: 

J dlJUA u '&$ °& 2ukili 3^ iiiiaii Jill 3lj a3i ^ 33> siiui 3^ ^ 12 & 3J 

p (jll AjlluLa ^ ]n\iin (jll sAu 0^1*3® ^‘‘i<« (_$\j l>° lJ^ Ail! 3jRj [1 **T' r ~ ^^jJaS Aa3 ItiA Uai 

(jUajVt c V» i>il i3]jj AjlajS XiaJ 


llX-xjJ 


“FFF CR Rjfe FtFt^F %FR F^Rt FtFtIFR WflF iFIR WflF CF FtRSRtF ^RFF ^tFtF I FFF ^F Rjf% FtR 
fFIF FtfelR RIF, FFRtR WflF FtFtF | FtRSRtF RIFF: F«RF#F fFRF FfR'sJ'^ I FFF m\ Ft^F ^Fft (Rt) 

RIFF, 4 RJ% FtR FtfR^ FtFF FIRI^F I WttF RtF^t^ ^-IF RFIF ®I?#: ‘CFlFtlFR CF^ RfF CFtF WtR (FlF 
FIR CF CRF Ff FfR Rt^RF fFIR FRr'sR FIR I RfF FflF FFF Ft ^R FIR CF CRF FfR R^RJ fFIR Ff FlRR®F FIR I 
ii]IFS RfF FFF Ft ^R Ff^F IF CRF FfR fFIF Ff FfRRFR (RFRFf) RFR, WR iR ^CFt ^FflFR ^RF'SR 

_ , y, ^ 9 9 8br\J> 

FRlR I 


‘itFtIF FtFIflRIR SffFRtIFR FRsfF-F^ m\ Ft^F ^Fft (Rt) FlRSRtlRR f^fFCF FtFtF FtFlR RFRIFF I 

StfFRi FRtf Wt^ Ffl^R FTfFFtf (Rt) tRtfRF ?RF vt'FtfRRiR CFFI^ tlf^tlF WS*) FIRF T 8 FfFTtFT SffFRt 
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Gift'S titbit TfCl 'S mtlJ Utm 'S tlltl fl£lt*tt Wttl-mjl 'S flflflltCl 9\® (Itfl# 'Q %ft f#tCl 

mfm) Urn's wfvilicm mfci f®rmi n?*T at^ef 4MW it itfk inf 's itfi^ itm i titfm's mft 
tntit itimm mcsci ^ *u# £f*rtm %n m©ftw ttppp i tii tni (it) 's wutu miff mmm 
tUlfo'Cvs miMl lt<& 1M# «l <##1 I 8 ™ 

tlftlf efltm ml## til tm Wttl 11 #! I %fl 41#1 ^ftvoH m^tl v\SfCl*l INI# tltlf® mil I mt 

fn^T mgin til 1P#1 (It) WllM# if# I v31f#ftl 1#M m^ll ltmi UlCl v\SrCl« Itl# 1(1 Ifm# 

mm mm mmmr fi#! #H: mt ^cir t%? mts mtci? tm m#i (it) 's ^fH«t icm mst imei <#r 
m# df*f Clf*lt (tcmtClft ^Itm# Clf*t ! Wtl KlCl If!) l” 8 ^ 

4lt£l tm 1P#1 (It) tltm Ifl, Will twffll mtlCl flCff^ It mt f^tW Itl# iflWt^t mi ^mft 
itm#i 'srvo mm mm fi i mtm ^art, itm#i wntm® tw# tmtff imm <#j, it ‘wtitm#i’ 15 
f%f% 1 wnt## wt mr mt#i ftft 1#^ 1 mm item mfiei p#i tiem itfi^ #( mt# mm it 1 
tin <#lft ^tti wtvs-^otSt^r mffti £t^ ^Tfift wt^r mtfi itft ciei micm, “w# Hm mtfti 
n cicift mt mft-wtfii *tw-2t*rtwii fmi iti# mm iiem i” 8m 


io. 8. *tt^hr1 5 t^pT'*lHH'0U flltl 


mft titem ffmi iin ntiteii cmi mtgi pp# '3iti wtmrtcm tip#: 

(i) intern I# Itl^iti, ^Mm 5 if it| ftailfo's c^tcit ij 1% n w u<tti Ini^-^i 5 ! 
2p#r^ it wf ’tw ^oti fi^i imps wnm «« ^ci 1 ^oti «tttfn 2tf% ^cft, wtif%'s itin^ ^t#^ 2t%m->n 
vsti fi^Tt ikm wnm i#i wtirnt^ it iwn ititi nn ti^rtm fiw*tit's mtf) ? tt; c fi p[^s 1 

(^) ifi cmnt nfitm Ptifi^s tm it^t n wifi ficitc’ti nn i?,f*ft ufeii it^t wt 1 
ititii 11 # ifi nu citntt titcii f^i iKM wtmn ^wti m «nr, itm ^iti it^t turn 
ikm wtiti«« ui 1 cunsti tntm f^ci iMt^ ntittm c^st mt^s ^qi 1 fim if w^fffi <pi- 
t*fn5 it it'sit *\m tint wtit'npo 'Q ^wf ifiwfi mt im it 1 dmt^mt: ‘wllT‘w^o , if it 

mt itti it 1 iwfi cit;i t^si titm m cstt m^s ^ci 1 ^ fiw mt#f mtfli 


l qW Jli Lq Jlq Jli V Ai-UokJI L-jljj J^a j! ^ .Vn^ l q'^v ls^* j!} 


“ifi ci^ emitfii‘wps- 1 #it^tfm-itiTFtfif^ci ikm mrnr towct wtnmmit'Qiti ip» 

Ml; W tltm f^l 1KM Wfltcil W It'Qltl Itn It l” 8b ' ,r 

(vs) in tin fern civsiti it nfwi mit mi ^citi vst^s vsrmjt i^ftm litnmr ngitti ^stft, 

nft vs wtfii tm fmtttii it m fi^i itm iti® cstt mevs ^ci 1 


io. (t. 



mti n|ti turn 


tun ifi ^4 #nunt 1 fiwti vq itn #itn w firm fiWiifi fimti 1 emit fiiti 
ufeimti iti%, emir fiiti itirfitmni it itfkmi ih% 1 sfmi fiiti ititu ww fiitfis mstf% 

mm 1 fpitti tits’ 2 f%M m^s fiufi cim 1 ntiti intti ‘mu i#fi’, ‘uf^idfi cmtitem’ 
vq ‘fern’ it ‘fa's 1 wi’ fiufi civsit mm 1 ew ^itmt u%ivs, ititfei «itftwfei in% 1 m cit nn 
it mi's v^liiei i#«i imi iievst w 1 tm tiDi, f%r's fimrlt ‘ifftirni’ iti% 1 melt: 
^mi ^tii vst u%ivs it ci#ivs-mi mi m^s mu it 1 cm# ^ cm# i#i vst ipj^n M * 

mtfticn mitit cici wfmi m 1 

io. <2-. i. m^TM VQ IMIOS! wntmT® 

wmt ciifl ci, ititcm icu ^ m#Ti it nfti fm icic^ 1 mm tutcn m^i mi 1 
ci emit ififsifvs'cvs's ci emit ^fei ifitu vaHivovi c# mi mti titivs “itmo” mm m 1 mi nmm 
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^RtR WtRRtffRR (RTR.) Rf&a Wl=r-f?P<PS^=1 WTRRtR 

4R# 1ririr fw “wiRfwta” i rJrtrr 'Strj % '3¥Fs= rrr RtRta #rws wm rrtt wr# i rM^tcrr 

W, c^ ‘'SR'lf^rR’ 4 R?. cr^ ‘'SRlfirR rrTirr R^ta’ rirt wMitfRa ^crc&h i aw r<wr$ 4 WRa cr, 
ffwiR 's^str rtwi “wm^s’ RfRwffi ww 4 rr#t RMa wwn rrit wf^R wfw i wtr ^rwir RtRta « %rr 

RKta wtrmw wtrir rrtt ^ i 

RsfftaR fRWRRl WRRTW WlRtWK^R ^tRJ R^Rs RJR^IRRl, (RlRl ^RlR fRWtR ^TlfR RfRWR R3feRa Wf ?RTRa 
rr, Rtt Rt rriwtr rirIIrs -jrr Rt “wi fwtRf tRTRa i riwr Rlff^ 's wsl aiRt wrtrrT <ww Rift 
W I Rife RfRR RTRIRa C5tt, WRTtWR Wl 5 # 'S R(^aJR Rt'SRta fRWR 1fet WWJR RttRR WtRtR Rt WWJR ^RR RTR RRR 
fe^rR ‘WlRT'Wta’ RRffR R|fe*j R§ WW fRiJS? RRR fe3 W Rt I RRtWTR RftRR RfeRftR fe^r ‘WtRta WM’ RRR fe3 
W3RT ^RWtWR fRWRRt« RtWfRW I 

io. (t. ^f, 'WTRWf' 'Q ^J®T f^SR 

RMta UWf WIRT Rfi> Rllf-RSifeg ^RtRCaR WRt at^fff fe?nR WRRR: 'S festR I WRTlRT WtftRlfRR 'S 

RHt^r ^farf 'S R %tR REIT'S ^R <KRCteR I ■SjfRWi RR^TTrIRR ^RtR WTRrT WRTRr (v3*8f^) RCRR: 

i^j j ajj! Aic. <jl (£%j ^ (J^ i dalc-Lo^Jlj CjIj\ 1.^11 ^jjLujj jLic-V lj ^ \>>s-x'\ ^j! liip Cy*j 


^Lsh-^JI L qI'V ^gL-aJ <jl£ ^>-OC. 

“WR WlRtWR ffcRR WRjaR fejs CR, WtRRt ^jRWlR RMa, ^fSTM ^R° WRRT RWR RRftW WlRWtW 
RWR CRRR 'S RWfR^ f^fWR WRR wfl I (RRr»R R^a RJ?R (R, WT^lR ?RR ^RR (Rl) WlWfW ^RR 
t^RR RKN WRR RRT^aR r 8v6> 

^5§r ^RWtTRR % RRRR C*R RRR I ^ ^Ta Rj1%Ra RRR ^RfRa | RfRR (R (RRRT oR^TR W1 ^RT at 
WRR WRRR I RHIRTf*! ^5J^R RR^IRRT R#R fRRR I ^R atfRR CRRRt, RRRRR RfRRlRRt, WtRRFfa, ^RlR^f, 
RrTR ^RR fRR^ RRT ^aJlfR RR WR*U^ Rt| fRR%a ^Ca ^R | R$<UR^T Rt Rt|2fRRR RTR, WRTR, ^RRR fRRttl 
RaRa Rt ^TRR RRRTIR 4TRRR RW RRT Rt Rtg CRtfRa tR (RRRR Rl%R RR fRC'SfChR ^.b^Ra ^ WRR RRT 
tfRRR 'SfRJ ^RR RR | 

WtRRT ^R° tWCRR'S ^R^ fRRR I R%R lt flkR ‘tfR CRiR IrRR 'S twiRR’ fRCRR CR'SRT 
RTRT^ I fR¥ ^R W^ ^ RR CR, (R CR^ (RRlTR t^T tR (RRt=T^ RRT RtTR I RlfRaTlR alR RRR ’ffha RCR RT #R 
CRRf 2RtRa R(Rlt ^R RRT RtTR I R#R 2f*ftRR 'S RRRSR tRRTfMR fa%Ca ^R RRTR RRTTa fRIRR fRR Rt^^TR 
(M) RIRR: 



“(R fRR RRR RTRR ^£=T tRaR RtRR RRTR CR fRR^ ^«T fRaR-^R fRR ^R° (RfRR RRR Rt^R WlRRf RtRR 
RRTR CR fRR^ ^«T WlRRfR fRR l” 8i5 ° 

£)fRRT atfRft RlRRTR RCRR, WftR ^RRfR WTRlRRR fRTR, W<ff^ tRRRNi RTCRR Si> alfRCR WTTR*TT (Rf)-^R tRR^ RRR 
R# I ^ RRIR, R1RRRCR RT'SRT'S ii]R?, atCa t^lt CRf*T RRR RT'S | RtRRiR RCRR, WlfR RRRtR, WtRlRlR fRR IrRICR 
WTSt Cat CRTRT RNT RRRR %T, W WtfR ^R#RlR RtRCR CRlRf RTR % at RM, tfR CRRIR fRRTR RaCaR RTRfR RtRTlR 
WTRlR aR ^fg^r (R, WT$r RRa RKRR R*f atfRR Rt fRRf% fRR RR I aRR WTtR*TT (RT) RTRfR: 


^UV' JAaai ^ jlailTj ^UV' ■>£ jlll' 


(RfRR Rtt^fRtR ^RRT%R fRR IrRIcr RHR <M(R«1 CR IrRR ^RRT%R fRR I WtR (RfRR R02fRfR R^R f^FaR RRTR 
WRTR CR fRRt %RR fRR l” 8 ^ 

RfsRRR iSfRI fRSt CRTTRR RRRRR 'S WRRCRR RTtR i^RRRRiaTTR ^R RiRT RlR^gR ^-i3R fRW*T I WRJ CRTRfR RRR 
Cat RTRR WRT RfR CR^ fRT^r t|R CRIiRR 1%f Rt| alR RtRR 5j^R Rt WTR at^RT f^fR'S ii]RRlT R^RTTRM Rt^IRR 
fRRlka ^R WRUa RfRTRR Rt I Rt^-atfRftRR RTRR^R (R, 4TRR3 ^R '^RT'S ^R, W^t, ^RRt^f RR^ WTRtR W 
RTTR I ^RR 'SfRJ RfRR RWfcRlt Riff ^CRR Rl | m 
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51<I<MC<1<I MfMRlM H ?MHR RCMtRslM R^R® i£| MMR (RR5 MMHtft RtHtR' M^R hh RfRvs | chicr 
^mRr CM*tCH RtHH RtMM’ Ht ^aR#’ Ht| HR MR HHt MtR# 'S ^MRCMM M#% l RtHJM ^o 'SMtR 
RlMH H 51<1<MC<J< MM Ht <plR HtHM vjmRrMM CM*fCH HIRpCMM CM*f HRR R I ?H%H<t ^MM-MtCMst H§, MRtRM 
<pft v|vs<tCK< Ht|, Rl<MtC« #M #TtfR Hit 'S RMTtMI MMR vpRlM it|c^ vMH HtMR ^HTtM’ RCMC<1 MMJ MCMCfeH 
i^^Rt, wtMt'RtR, Rr, RtHm, rs©; twtR mmr Rmcm ^mm mmr crr mi<tr Immicmm rrhim mmm mcmchh i 
msHcm MtH Rcm ^hRich W Rmcm rcmh ^mt hm i hcm Hmr chm 4hRcm W mrcmm rcm 
CMC* f 4HlRH RtCM W MMH RsMCMMi. ^HTl# RCMMHtM MtC«t MTSMfMH I RmmR RCM RlRjH HHMMt 'S MrRRmM 
RHMll; RC^a MtCM I H| HR ^MMOaJM 1%f%Cva RMJ CHtCMt W(5 tfH CMMtM MTHJ sf^cf ^ CHlMMt CMM RCM ^RMM Rt 
R<JM<tM W I RCM RtMtCMM <pMR RCM CM, MRR RtltR HhTIMCH MRSr-MR% RCMCteH I MRMtCM 2|^I 
MMhM fHMM CHWs tfH ^CM MMR CWC*ft Rt WKf M^M | fni R#Cr Rt 1%f Ht I RtM ^«'s] 4RtHtM tfCMM MMM 
RcR CH© CBtf MMMM R I mRHM tfH CMMtM MCM -%R RsRM Mt %R RtMRlM MfRtMlfR Mt is RCHM MCMI- tg^R g<M# 
rhcm msmTm MTTcmm cbR h mh< 4H?; Rcm rcs^ RmT rt Rf%R ^ cbR ^ H Hc*RR 

HCH1R I c«fc^ ^HtRH R^Ff I 85 *' 8 i£ihiRh Rw f?RW HRtHR 

R)<RH 


^jjjj jij (JaI (J£J ^jl ^IxJI (JaI Sic* C' n.wll I^A ^Ic- (JjaxJlj 


RfWlW 4 (RC*R RusfCHS tR (RMR R«< l” 8S ’ 8 

IP, RTHfRstRfM 'S HR# HIRrM^ RRs (RC*f ^HtfR5 R^ ^ HRRCH ^RRt# RcR»RR RcHH HR 

MH HCR R I H^IWR i£)Ht HlCiR HiH H ?RlCR (HlHHCR) H%R ^HtRH Rr #i HPRCH MHC=ll, RRh, 

RtR 'S tHMlff Rctf»RR Hcsf RTrRH HR MR HCHRM I 

io. Q-. vs. fSt^jR 


‘Rf^R’ rH hcb#, rshr, mRjr h h§ i Rnfw mR^ 'Q% wrrs rirr, hirr< 

WNl^Ri-'^R 5 HM, Rt'SMR #5JtR tHRsCH ^RRf “RtHM” H “CjR$^ RrR” HTt HHR I W #1Rl# 
RtHm rH ‘RmRr rc|<t hIR ^ r hr Iwm i hiR^Rh RtRh « R?hr Rht i 8S,<f 

I®rMw< RfMRR #H1 'S R^Hi <^HR (R'QRt WsM H5 WfM I ^ $<JRw>< tt^RR'S W»R%?I l <^RR 'S 

HRCH RtMCM< RfH® t(HHC« HMT HTt HRC^ ^ ^Rt¥o HRCM< ^SRJ Rc*R ^HlR CRSH HHR I ^ RH=T HRR 'S 

hRpr R<f RrR hr £r h waRt hr cm h% hr% hrhhm ^ch Rimrm r[R^ hrr hhr hmm cm ^ 

H^Rhrhhr I 

RtMR< RtsR hRcMH WM M1HCM I RtMCMM RtMRR #RH 'S HRCMH f<H% R%f ^Rt# ^HI^s'R 
2RIM I HR^R if HR1RM: 


(jUj <j»..ui dili <1 nil <j i." i.Rj pj . CjUo (ji 


“mR CH^ 4RvstH^tM R^RMM HCM CM, CM M5^ W R lilM?. RMitRMtCM RRIW-MM CHtCMt HMt'S Rc^fM 

MHCH HHRt HR R, W CM Mjf% MRTRpHR 4M# RtHR ^MM R^TMMM HHH l” 8 ^ 

RRH CMMM CM, MtMtMHstCM RtHM WM Rhm ^ HHRt HHHt MRM Rltn I MRM Rrmmi RM^M mR MMR 
^mR|M vot MRwfM M5CM vilM?. MRM Rl^H RM^tM MR M[mRrMM Rt MRwfM MMH RCM vst ^tRM WTMRh Rt^Mt MCM 


RtMCM I MRR=TR, M MHR: 


“R^ij ^ 'lli Aill 3-ilm t -i'g -sit ^jSjjj t^j_jllj -»'nn>ijj i-jUil ^aj3li.tj lA 'ii» 11 


°£ 0 "1"I» 

J a-lXJUJ 


lil 



“MMM CRRH RtMM MTHMfMtRRSrJ Rr^S RCM, MHRH^M (RSt MIMM HHH, RMlMlCMt ^ HRCM ^ RtfRM MMM 
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txm (w.) ^rf=r-ftw=T wtwH 

’ffwiPt WW WtlR PsPTfPW tW ^tt 'Ftf’taT tWPPT, %*T StWRtW ^ Wt *(W ^t %f*t 
WPH ^T l’ ,8M 

4 Veto's 'S R*RI<t> 'S ^fapqs RC'StPkI WtPt*t ^ppTP ^TMlt W3 ■*llR#M c r f®f$RP)> 

WT Wlt^ Wt WfR WW I ^t ^ItPM WfPi^-WTtPRI R(P*t W?. Rri>I(W W *tt<M' W?FT ^ I ‘WR* Bri>tW 
t^FftPRI # WM ?t W Wf Wt *1*0 WPT | WTtPM erfwRt, %T 4^T ?t fetPri ^TtCSf Pttift^sP 

wit^r ^o ^pt <rr sj%prt*i, w^wr, wf twiR wt Rrs ^piph i 8 *” 5 ' 

^iptsi f t<#po %m ‘RRp (f^HT’O Ptf^ w ^pt wr *nft wft i ^iptsi ft’sftpr ?r^*f 

t^rm «rt*r-^# 0 <m^rp ft) %fit pipf wf^ ^?tpa <ms^ i ftRt t^rfa Rctm 

^PPt i wlfwlc^ *fC3 'Sfa pi'sg^ fisr^f wps ^ i 8i9i9 

wt^pr ^o 'stth wptnt^ fe<hw <nt Alai's >rmft<F wi ?t wi fwmt wt ’t c u <k«psh i ^trtPM 

WfPr*t 'S WTtPM RfPI*! f#R WRfRf WPS *Tfp<H I fw f^Pr W*0t *TtP§?I RWP^ ^PT I 'S 

%rr ■srw ^rtpst ^tpw cttfw* f%*# * 0 ®% <tp?R^: (i) fif^Pt wf fwRrr ^t¥®, (^) ftnsftw ?fs£f*ftpw 

P^f?j W# W?, (M>) ItgsfsttPW '5^1# PIWRl Wf W# W I WtWt ^ffk R*8lfi5 tPot^ PSfprfl I ii|«ttPT 

wi ^ fwn ’^fp« w^, l^*n wiit^ i 

io. (t. 8 . fir^H IwpM 


WtWT Wlf^ PI, WR wlt^ 2^^ ^SPU wfRps 'S fsfpf»I fw?R5 ^rfs^ff Wl¥f^ 'S 

^i%st c^M w i S’ta ^ty^fU ^ifpr wtwt ^p^*( w^fl i wj ^ omrfps wdt^ wpi: 


lij-k Ijjail J ol2 Ijji^ll Ijii llji«T ^Sl y U 


^)<PC^1 


“c^ potwt pspitpw w#st wp w (^pi) coffer ^ wr wr ^iwt coffer ^rf's 

,»»(too 


•snfMf^ WPT, >il W oTRrr^ « -^tffPT ^RPWW fif^w t^pf*f CW'QUt ^P?P ^^5,1%^ ’rfWJH WPS 
fapj*i wt ^p?p i fw wprt ?t Pif^ £^pp t^ptf*! p f'QTrr w i w pi, 

^SPU Wit 2fP¥(W^ Pit i 

WPT: -SRH WfPW: “P^RTfP^ tw twpl Wt^PTf” ffoi WfPW= “ C^PltP^tW 

twH (^f) Wt ^PTf” 4 ^ I ^fpst: twm PRPT WI Wlt^r Ps^ ?t Pi'S WI wlt^ I 

fellw ^ c t ^rRi-^f%w t%g «wjp<t> p^fp^ w% ^rfsrfsj^ wf's^T Pfw (W (tit i 

^fWRt 'S ^tpsT ' 5 ltw 'iHpfl W^t f^PW f^ftstPt fWRH I fifpsj^ ft^tRT ’fPRW 'SRtJ fwlfw lt RsM 1P?P I W 

pptPtr t^RTPw i #f#r i^tp ?t tp^^t wt w i ^^f?t t^Rfpw ^ |^tp tprt 

Wt w ^ I fWRT 'S ^TPrf£f^ f^stPt ?T M -W ^TPrfg^ #w 'S i£| W^T t^fPf»f ’IMiPT ^ 

(PfP^t PTSPW lt ft 'Q pif% ^5Ws I ^st *tt ^p=t fet%ps fw%s ^Ps | PISFT 'SRH #R: 


JIUI J\ dlJSt tilLJI gSt 


“^5 upst ’RSt csps life , T# ^TKRs WPPIW r ovs 

^ ftPfP'Rl ^ pjs§ ptRW W ^TPftPs W W W f^fPSr wt Wtft W^t, 

t^Ttft t^fRs wt ’t c tj w ^t, w?. vst ’ft’f 'S ^HPr i (M) 1 #P¥ ‘pt C^PT 

’RST^ W C«tP^ flft ’t#’ ^PtPM 'SRRtT ^TPfRs WitPM ^ 'S otP*[ w f^vs W^PW ^^5, pPttPW W ^TPtf^ 
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^rtRiR rrrcssr i wirrt CRRft cr, Rt^pt^; ($S)-4 r f*MR ri^cr RRRwFstcR <j>RwfR RRitcRR ^ Rt 
RXMlt RRtt WtRtCRRCRJ ^RtRPSR RtCR RtCRR RCRT 9 \<$ RRR | 

fetR fRRR<F 'aiM's8 ^(RiR i crRRT 8 RtRtRR fRCRR cR8Rt 4R?, C¥Ws 4R <$r 8 fRRlR ^crR rrtT 

x ✓ ✓ << ? 

f o ^ } 0 jj * o *- o° J *-" 0 

<11! (JjJa£ ^jaiajlj ^gil^aU <11! Jjjjoj ^-3 (jj^UJJIj JjUl Jjl JJC. (jjia^l U -0 (jj^c-l^ll lSJ- 1 ^} 

... ^ Ujj^' 1 <111 ic.j Sl£j <kjJ (j^-lC-lal! LS^ (JJJiA\%^ll 


RjRHCRR RCRJ RtRt CRRCRt ^RlfRRT Rt RlRR RPg'S (Hf^fR Rf R^CR) RCR RCR RtCR^ ^ RtRt WtRf^R RCR RostCRR 
gffcf ^tp^-ririrrr 'sffl rrtrrr 1 RtRt Roster 8fl*t 8 r°rrR tRtfe^tR rrr wiit^'SI crrcr* 


RIcr* PafCRR ^rr r#R Irpicijr 1 rrrcrr rRhcr>$ wtit^ r^riTcrr (wtRtcsR) Rfef# RcRCfeR .... 1 ” 0 

4 WtRfpS RJsfftR'StCR RRt spm. CR, fetR RRR tWlRt ?Rt¥S 1 (RRCRt Rt RlRR RC^8 RfR C<F$ fetR 

RtRWfR R^CR W CR Rt*tt ^CR Rt I W RtRt 4 tRtR's RtRR <Ji<ffC<H 'SlRtl; 8$ 4R Rt8R(R 8 R#ft Rl8 4RCRH I 

RtfRfWR«« Rtfw ^ rrtcstr RtRtRtcRRift's c^rm wjcrr ^r?.Rcr# 

RfRRCRRCR fRspf RRtR 8|tCRR lt f <£|<pft\s ^CH 'SlCRRGR 5 WRt <PGR C<PC«1 I 'StRt R)t> iRRGRR ®t«1j ^RijtR ^GR RICRR: (i) CR 

cRRCRt waste's rcr ^wr RRtt 4 r$, (0 cr c^im «i^fcvs fai>tw« ^ ?t c«nft«t^s 

^ WT I Rf^r Wf fwRrf ^^5. Rr^tc^ ^pj H|2f*(tC^ ^^CV(I^W<I Rw *lR C^TTt ¥>H'C^ 

v»lw<w ^rf ^?r w ^sM wt^rat wtiR 8 %r it^r (^)-^ W ^st R^ ■srfR i wpft 

■SR^ ipwfa ?t ^8^1 ^TNPT m Wt ^?r ?PP: 8^pp o#R ^PtfPF -srf^ ?t 

?Rs <5C=1C^! WR ^ ^sRT 8TR1 \s[Dc<P 8 "STR^t Rt rRs RPT RtR RRRR I 

(RRM (Rn^t W|Rr lt pR RrfRTt 8 W=rR 8R;<f RJR^fR 4RC^ H I CW >R (RCR5 RpTRR CR,^mR3fe 

RrR Rt RRPT (<PRRt W 8 CRRRT CRRRT ^fRRfsf ^CR Rt | Rsf ^Rf ^t8RlR WtRPR^R CR, R§2fRtR 

RpRf CR8RfR RCR Rf^R Rf R^Rt ^Rr RlfepfTR 8TRRTR I* 04 ^8fRJ CRRRf W(Rr RCRteR CR, ^T8RtR WRrf^ RtRt RtRRfR 
WIRTT^ RlR^f I ^f<ff^ 4R# Rc*IR RRCR 8 Rc»lR 8R^R feR R5RR R^FlRt ^8RlR RrR# Rf^s ^R 4R?. %RR 
RfRRTfRR# Rtft ^R I ^ ^CRt Ri|2fRRRR t^RCRR 8fR^f | 4RjR ^RlfRRi RRRR fRWfCRR RCRT fWRtR (RRCRf 
WlRRsCR 5 RfRs RCR RlfR R^RtR «f*?f RRCRR RRTR Rt RRCRR RR-Rf^ 8g5RR 8%R> Rtf^R R^Rt I 
R%RRffcR 5 fRRRl^8fRRtRJtRlfR^RfRRCSi IRR^R^RCRR: 


<—ajl (jJiW jl <lll (JjJjuj ^ 3^^ <^11 <l^Aj ^jl Alii (jl^ ^jLja>aj -klLaj o^LLall ^lilj <1 jj jjjj aAIIj ^ja\ (j)A 

ijLa yil Ilia ... 4UU, ^ Jj^lkiil ill! Ul^l SiSU ikll ^a jj Jla ^ J-lll! ^ aAI! Jj3j U \J& fea alj 



“CR RT% WlfR ^R° ^TR RtRR ^-^R ^RR ^RtR WfRCR, RlRR RRCRR RRICR, RlRtRtCRR iRRlR RtRR WCR 
WffK tRSr RtfRC^ ^tfCR5 WlRlPs RCR*f R^RlCRR, CR RT% Wf^KR RWR f^SfR^ 8fRR| CR Rtfifas CR WRfS^R 

R^CRC^ CRRtd: RCR RI^R I ^sRR RtRjft«H RCRR: C5; Wtlt^R RtRR, WlRRt f% ^ RRRfD Rt^RCRRCR 5 WlfRCR CRR Rt? 
xsRR %fR RCRR: WtRtPsR RCRT ioolt RRfRtR m fRRJRtR CR’QPTtCR 5 WtlR ^(r Rt^tR fit^tWlftCRR 8fRJ Mr 
^CRC^R... CRtRRt RRR R1%R ^RR iRSRRt^R’-^ RltCR... I 

W?fK RSRR Wl^R ^RtRR'SCRt RtRCRR RR '^tRCRR ^1 w RRf^R CR*f CRW R'SfR's R^CR RtR^R ^RRtR Rt ^RRtCRR RtC? 
*RCR Rl|2fRtCRR CRoC^ flt^JCR 1 #R* ^8Rt | RfR %fR f^SfRvo 8 flt^JCR WS?t Rt RRRR W Rtft RCR R^fJ ^CRR Rt IRR?. 
rsrr tRt¥R8M RtRR R^RtR RRRCR R^fR «(tft^ %R^ Wt^o SfRtR R^RCRR I t%I 'St ^CRt RR% RRtRtR Wt^S | 
fejCRR RtRICR '5tRR Stb'sR R#ftR WfRf'S Rt8 R^CRR I ^CRR ^S fsf^tCRR RtRJCR (2# WfRfC^R RtRRt W RtRR R^Rt 
8 otTRt^R RRC^ ^t 8ft<fRt R^RT I 

^ ^t%R Wf^Rt^R *!R^ (Rt) RCRR: 
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^RtR Rf^RtftRR (RtR) Rfi^® RtR-fRR^R RtRRtR 

A mqVj aJIaj aIII (Jjauo J^a -iAli-J cJfa® ?(<&! (Jyjj Ll ^ Jl^asi (jjlll! (Jill «jjj| ^jlll ^1 ijj 

cs^- fl) -4=SJ is*5iJ S^lLall jLi :<j'jj ^ij) <jj 4131 4" v' J ^' Of V*-^ Jo"-" lR 5 ^ lJ^ ^ cJ^ 

sj^i (j-o JjUII ((jjjp 4 jjU 

“i£|RRJ% RlRFc(RT3; |§-4R fRR& 4CR RCR, C^ WtRt^R RtRR, RC#3R Rt'JR CR? f%fR RCRR: CR ^fRR fRCSfR #RR 'S 
R^RR fRCR WlRf^R RMR fi?3jR RRR I (=TR# RCR, 4RRR RC#3R CR? f%fR RCRR: CR ^RR CRCR fRfiNfl' ^CR 

4RR#t fRSrR ^RRJtRRR CRCR RtR £ff%RtRCRR ?RtRR RCR (ff% r 4RR: 4«tCR fRsfCR 4Rt#t CR RlRtR RtCRR RCR, 
RlRR® CRR, ^|>T oRRRR R m RtR £ff%RtRCRR ^Rt¥® RCR) iRR° Rt*[CRR CRtCRf R# RRR Rt l” 40t1 

4^tCR f^IRRRft RCRteR R#Tt RF» RRCRR I 4R fRRftos RRRr 'S fe^fR RfRWfR RRR fRSfCR fRWCR ^Rl# 
RRRlR RRR %RR WtRRRR 'S Wt^RtR RRRRR RRRCR fR%r RJ% RRtRlR fR%T ^R RfwR RRCRR I f%fR f^tCRR 
R#ft CRCR RfR3R ^CRR, XaCR RT^t RCR RRj ^CRR Rt I 
^RRJ WtRtCR WtRt^ RCRR: 

^3] Il^j 111 Ijj^j gjlll I.^ku] 4ilti ^1, 2i)a $ i> j& V*3a 4it£ IjJ&l jji^l <jl£ Uj 

L)JJ^ f41*3 

“^iRRCRR 'SRJ R^fR RR (R, R|Rt RRRRT 4RRCR R[1%RfCR CRR ^CR I RfCRR StfRfi> RR CRSR ^RRsR CRR ^R Rt 
RR? RRo vsRT '%RR 'SRtR^tRR RR^ RtCR >5R° RttRR R^RRRR 5 R^<P RRRs RRR, RRR RRt RttRR fRR^ I<pcR 
WlRtR, CRR RtRt RW ^R l”^ 

^IRTCR WtRR RR5RCR5 ^rf^RtCR Rt CRlRCR 2[C^R RR CRW RtRRC^ ^ ^RfW RtRCRR fRCRR fRCRR I RRR 
Wl^R ^RtRC^sR C^CR ^RtR R[CRtR (R^ I WtRRt RRC^s RtfR Rt CR, RlRRRR RRRR^ RIRRs Rt tRRlR RtRR RRCR Rt, RR° 
CR^ ^5t RtRR RRCR >itRl ^fRJRt ^tRJ RtfR^ RtRR RRCR I 

RRR WtlR tRt¥® RtRCRR ^tRJ RRCRt ^fRR%R efCRt^R (R^ I ^RRI CR^ fRCRR RRCR Rt RtRt fRCR'S RfRCRR RtfR^ 
RRR RtRt ^CRRR RCR ^t RtRR RRt I RRRSCR RRR fWtRtR C^CR ^5# sJ^Rsf ofRRH WfC^ I Rt%R RtR^Rt^ M 
fRRtRfRtR 'at^f^s Rt f^lRROsR RtfRC^R RtRCR fir^fR (RCR fes RfRCR fRCRR fRCRCRR I ^R Rt%R Rt^Rt^ ^RR WlRR 
RR-^R ^TtR (Rt) RCRR: 

J\ £0i) IaI^I Jla cJla dlllJlj J\Sa jI^I ^ H ^Sll Jj 3lj ilk 

(U4itLLa 

“i£|RRJ% RtR^gR ^-i£|R RtC^ 4CR fsf^tCRR ^Rfi Sff<Rt R^CR I f%fR RCRR: C^tRtR fR^M^t % #fRs WfCRR? 
CR RCR: %f I %fR RCRR: C^tRtR fR^TRMCR fRCR ^fR fejR RR I (RRJ r 4RR: Rf^CR ffR CRlRtR fRRlRfRtR RtC^ fRCR 
Rt'S 4R?,R[=RR»tCR RtCRR CRRRR 'S Rt^CR #RR R#t^S l” 4061 
'afRT RfftCR WfR; RlftR (Rt) RCRR: 

U^l £0 :Jtl .V :Jla f^SS ui :Jta :Jta Sil & :Jl3a Of * 4ill JjLj J) >U %j $ 

.UAji Vlj IaUJ Rlt Ui! ^ 

“c£|R<ife tRtRtR CRCR Rt^ft^ (^)-^R fRR^ %fRR RCR WtCR I %fR RtCR RCRR: ^RtRtCR CRtRtR CR^ f% 
WfC^R? CRtR# RCR: RtRlR fRRtRtRt WfC^R I %fR RCRR: RtRt f% CRtRtCR RtRR% fRCRC^R? CRtR# RCR: Rt I f%fR 
RCRR: ^fR RtCRR RRC^ fRCR CRCR 'RRRlR Rt'S I RfR RtRt 'RRR% CRR RCR fif^tR R^RCR I Rt Rt^CR ^fst RtCRR f^tRRR 






(£1 TRwf ^R SjRtR RCR CR, fefR RRR fRRtRt I RRR Wl^R ^CR ^RtR RRt RtR Rt I WlRRt RRCR RtfR Rt CR, 
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fRvslRM RT fRCR RMPs, IrhR, Ws ^WffR “RRR Wi^R’ RRlRa Rf R>CR ’SfCRR f^TRW <HCv» RCR I 

4^srj wf^pr ^s 'Q-m wirmc^r r#Trrr 4<Fspo cr, tlf^if rrr fwtRT rt rtrUrj ^ f%|> v©t 
rhr rrcr rrr wrtr rcr ^rm i w rtrt rrr rrcrr Rt'SHTR rp» rrcrr, ^rirt crrtr crcr* 

^ RCRR I W RixHtfi^l RfR CRR RRR RRR CRH ^TRRf RtgRHH HRR RRlRRCR Rp? ^R^TRCRR iRCRR CRR W 4 
^R|TH RRR WltCR RtR^ RH I WtflHf <pRf>fT RCRR: 


(j^-aLuiA!! ^j-a ^15 <_j-a 4_J ^13 I3ji <jli£ ^Iujj 4_iic. ^lx^a .La^a <Lal (J£ >11 (jl p La>V I 4_iic. _J^joiI C£*^ 


^jJC- (J-a^)3 Ynj^ ^LujVI A_^.LuiJ jJxll (J>^ O' ^] (jC. JaLoi 

“cr fRRCH rt ^hrw sff^s^vs rchcr vot rcrt, ^hp pjRpRt^r rrcrr ^rr %rtr rrr fwmt i hrr 

f%|> HpJR ^T RlRR W ^aRR ^RT HRR3R HlfH^ ^TRHlfRa RCR | vaCR RRR R^RR ^RRlft RfCg ^TRaRR RCR (RRR 
RCR CRH) ^aRR ^st W1 WltR RCH RlH l” 0i 

i>o. <£. Q-. f 5 t 3 XR RRTCRR WRT HtHsfHTR RTR“Jv 5 

WtHRT CRCHf^ (R, tRR Rf%FTR Wf#Tf R«faT 2RW t*fl*r ^Rfft RCRCSR: “^#IR *flHCRR R%R- CR 
CRRHRH C^lR R1R RT’fT-HWtH (SfR- RJSf ^R° %^T iRHiRva R# ^IHTt^a R1R5CR | CR^tCRf 1%^ 4 ^R 5 Rtf^R Rf 
RTl^a RSRtfs RICH Rf l” 4 CRCR WtHRT CRRft CR, IW^Rf RtRRH ^SRI Rl|RRfIRR RrjrH^T, ^R[CRPR 'S CRo^ ^jRRs | 
^ RtfMtRcRH RtCR ^s ^S¥R WRMC^H (M^ Rt<RJ I fe^RCR Wf Wl^R RRJ RRtR RfRCR RtfMtRR 
RC=R (R, >i]R WRJ tRfR% RRRt ^[5# Rf CRsC^R RCHtWR CRt I RCHR^SR Rt^R (?M RffRCR RRtfs 

RtCRR I ^RIR'S fHWR-’^r^CRH RtRRR RaRJ, ^RRl^ 'S fRCRRCR RRfR %RCR CR*f R^CRR I Wt^R ^o CR RRR 
R#R CRR R^RC^R (R'SMR W <RRC^: 

(i) Wf^^Rf (Rt) RCRR, RPfp-R M RC=R: 





%L iUVI USl 

* r $ $ 


“RftRRR UlR, RfCR RlRCR (RCR ^ RIr blR'o ^CR l” 

WRIT CRCRft CR, ^T%R, t^R5^ 'S WT#flR RfR^lRlR ^RlR’ lt fR^ Rt|RRR W.^ RJR^s ^R I 4^»TCR WlRRt 
^ ^r%R CRC<F fetR RT Ist^ICRR 'SRI RC^R RRT WRC^o RtRf|: (i) Rtl|R R RJRlR^T, (^) Ri|RHtCRH R RiRR'o'T 
^ (vs) RtgRHtCRH CRf^ I ^RWR 'S RfftCRR RtRlSfRS fR#^Rf iRRRfD f^fw R^CR I ^RtCR fRC^R iRRR'SM R^%R: 

(r) v^rIrviRR RvsIrh Wf#R Rt| vS RRtC^rR W^\ %RCR RRRR RCRC^R WRR WtftR. %RfCRR 'R^Jfvs CRT 1 r I 
tRRtfT R® R%#fR RtRICR RRR f#RRR ^RR RtftR RstR RfRR^ RR ^R?, RP^[1T^ (M) RllRRTCRR RtfR^ RRRR 
^oRR WtftR foi>tCRH V5^5# RRR RIRR | WtftR RCRR: 



“^pm R^Rfvs (R'SRt RCRt vslCRRCR 5 RlRT RCRC^; RTRR ^tCRR Rf% W^TWR RRT RCHC^ l” 

(R) RPJ^T^ (M) 4R° "^TtRRCR RtCR^CRR 'gcR R0R CRfC^R RltCR f#RRR CRRCRf ^ RR O'tRRf R^CRR fR I 
(R) KC^R C^CR RllRRtRR ^5#R '©R 5 ^ WRT RlR Wt^Rl% (Rf)-^R RSRr CRCR I ^TlRf%fR Rf%R 4R# % 

Wt CRCR RRtvsR ^PiRCRRCR RTIrRCRR RtC^ f^RCR CRvsRT | RNRRR RRCR ^I^RillR WTfRt WRRR (Rt) 
RlRR viTR^SR RRlfevs -sp#)^ ^ C RCR RlfRCR Rl^pR IS 4R Rr 5 ^CR WU|R SfKRt RCRR I 

Rl^K M x fv5 CRpsTCRR %R WTRI%RR RfC^ RR’R RCRR I RfRfftRR 4 fRRCR ^ WfCR^T RCR ^R I ftf 

RT^gflR $8 tRWfM ^R® RtCRR I 4RRR WfCRR PtRlf^vs -spitRR Wf<[Rl% (RT) Wf CRCR RTfRCR R%TTR Wtf)R SfT<RT 
R^CRR I fR¥ RP^^TR M 'StCRS'S fR#CR CRT I 4R RRfCR Rl%R (Rf), WfRRR (Rf) 'S WfCRT ^RRR iRRlfi'o R_rR|R 
WT CRCR RTfRCR tRfefR RCR %T’ RPTR ^TCR RRCRo ^R I RfTRT RP|R RfCR WfRT%RR Rf% RlRCRvs $ 7 ^ WRCRTflR 
RTCR vsfCRR Rf% % Rf; RR?. ^SfCRR RCRJ RfR^< ^RTlR^T fRRPSr RR% I ^TRflR ^TRT IrTrrTR# fRlt*T RTtRRT^CRlR 
^RR oftWf -SHTC^ RfCRR I W(RT%T <(RfC^ RTCR CR, ^CRRCR R%TT RTClR RTRfRR CRCR R%%R RRlt vsfCRR 
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^RfR W(RRl%Ff (Rft) Rft® ^TlR-ft<p;$=i WtRSRfR 

^?RJ ftRtRR I WfCRRt ofsptCR M RRi]>feR R?f*t? RtfftR R>CR ft|CRRC<t> R^RtR <>f<TC>l^ RIR^t 


<k*m 


Gft8 


4®itCR RftRt RtC§ RRRtRR'a OR^TTT <rt^pt^ (M) Wft Rt% 'S ft|R RtflCRRC<t> R[CRiR 'RRRft CRR ft I 4WRJ 
ftlRt RftRt Rft§R RftCR '®FR?tR RRJC® RtRF ^R I 4 CRC<F RRRRt CRft CR, CRRCRt RtClR WOT RRRlWlift ^!RJ Rf%, 
R[Rt thrift ftra Rtg Rt RtlRRRRR ftfWt3 RtRJ RRTt RRTR I 

(ft) fRWtR 'S RfftlR RlRSRtR %(R offRR’ Rt RlRWfR WftR®I RRJC^s ftCR*f CR'SRt ^CRC^ | 4i<? WlR ftr^ft 
Wft^sJR (7¥CR RRCbCR '8<FRjft< fRRR | 4CTR0 WftR®ftft^t Tpiftsf ^RR^Rs ?ftR(Rt Rf RfR^fftRS ^fRf^tftC® ftfS! 
RRIC® RtCR I Rft R#R RRJCRtRR 'S oft'jRC^JR R|%R RRTlR ^(CRtR RtC<F vsCR RtRfRR^W 4C<F R»[RCRR fRsFCRt ftf^K 
®R* RRCRR I R>RCRt 4CR5 ojRRCRS RStftR RCR, RsRCRt RRflCRR R%RtCRR RtCR RRTRCR R(Rt 'SR 5 ^CR RfCR I 4^?RJ R%f 
Rtft# R^ft 'S Rftftftt RfftR ftRR ^fWtR WtWpRtft RCRR: 

jja«J ^jc- j| l oR' 3 ^jjjluiUI jJxfl xjaJ 4jV 

“RllRRiR^ U(R R=Tf RJRC^ ®tR RRRR %ft ^RpIRCRRW RiRRt CRC<F R^t RRRR 4R° ^#TRCRRCR* RtR^RtRR 5 
CRW'S R^t RRRR f 45 * 

(ft) fft^tCRR ^URRJ Sfffttft RR, RR?. ftf^lCRR ^r*lJ RRlRtRt R*R RtR^fftR RtRRR RCRt® fRStR 'S Rtft 
Rfftft I lt tR 5 R 'S TjR=T®t fRRRR 5 ^RJtft Rt§ RRfR CR^tCR RSgft RRR^s RtCRR 'RRJ (R^ ^sf RtCR Rf | Wf vsfR 
^ffRRflR ftf^fR RRfW^o ftsfR 'S Rfj% RftftR RRfRRS | i£ 1WRI RftRf Rtftft R^fft 'S -spfftR WffM 'S^KfR ^RR 
IR^T WlRtft (0-80 ft) RCRR: 


^uyi oib VI ^ Via uipl ikj! Oja ‘j#VI ^ o«^li jl Sijii Ul^ jl^Jb J-UJI <UI > 

. ^ Jl Ijlfikl Uuj3 t fej\jj > 1^3 ^Sl l 


l?tl \ '>\ ' °* \ 


* ' ;•.» 

tu tl ^ \A 


“(C^ ^RtRRlRRR, C^lRRf C^MfRR Rs# Sf^R R^R ^R° RCR Wf ftw^ W (RtRCR Rt'S ofRRt ^RRRKR 
Rf'S 0 ' 1 WlRtC^o) RRfR RftRfRRW ftft^ Rfftft^o ft»^ ^CR ofRRt WlftCRR (R1RCR5R) CR^j ^CR ftf^KR 

CRR ^3RlR ftfftR ftfRR I Rtftft^ ftw RJR ftf^KR RRR R^RCR WlftCRR (RlRCRSR) ^Rft HWf CRR RJR Rt I RRRR 
RlRR 5 fSffftRRR CRfWRRR RfRtRR 4RS, ^ICRRCR ftf^R CRW R^lR^f RRttRR I R^ffftRRR oTCRRS RRR RlRfR^R SfftRWlR 
W Rf^SR r* 

tRft R^Rf RWC^R I ftft Rf^TR: 

.<jjJ (j-o l^xiaC. 1 xxuxiV*^ U"^k y^)*^ ^5 

“RllRRfCTR of^Rft ^5t CRSfCRt Rtfftftt R[CRf CRR ^CR Rt I RRRR RtW 'fSffftRCRR C^tSfRRR RTRCRR ^R° 'RfCRRCR 5 
ftf^R CRCR 5 R^tR^t R5RCRR I fSftftRRR ^[CRR RRR RtRCR^R RftRRRR ^RtCR^t ^CR RC®R l” 4i;5 

RfRRt RjRt^t Rs^ft ^RR ^RtRt Wl^t3 ^RR WfRRR (^5^o ft) RCRR: 

lilJi 0 I 3 J LajS 4aC.Ua 4jC^)]l C5^) U g -NII jjiIj 

“fetCRR fRRRft ^RtR Rt R^fifRfCRR Rtftt^ c£)RR vofR ^Sfft^fCRR ^RR ft^R%T I ^ ftRCR Rt^RRtR CR 
ftfWt® fifRR R^RCRR CR iRRCR ^RtR WftR^J R^Rf 'StRRcRR 'StRI WR 5 !) l” w ° 

tRR ^RM Wtfftt ftRRR 5 ‘ftRWf^R fftRRR’ RtRR 5 fifC^ RCRR: 

q'^k 4* a~\W o^Lx-aj t l^la jl (j\£> ^aLoj (JS 4£.lia £-q LixJaLa L^Hi 
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“^5§t 'S fe|R R1<FCR efC^R RitsfRlCRR Wl'ftC'sJR RtCR; Rl|2tRtR CRR^FtR C5JR 5 WtR ’fHWf C^lRJ I ^^tCRR 
f*)^ TS ttRFs £rr l”^ 

^^tcr wirri cr#| cr, T^icrr cRrnt, ^r 5 «RfRFtRRtR ri% Rtg2tRftRR i (rrcrt r#rr RttmtR RfR sjcrtstcrr 

W festR W R^CRR W %fR 4 RtCRR Rt¥»tR R5R 4RCRR I RMRRRRR RtfR^j RR<RRC<t> ^stR RtfR^j RTRCRR Rt'SRFs 
CR'SRT, Rlf#|ftR^tR £tf%RtR RRIt I f%¥ (RRCRt ^R|TR RtRfRR^RR RJ%#s Rt CRlftRWtCR fe$R CRtRRt Rt RfRlRRRt RRIC^s 
RtCRRRt I 

^RtR RT RfgefRtR RS\aR> CRlRRt 'Q RRftR RCR T^R^ RiR* RtC§R ^RR WftS^tR RRftR Coca'S otfwKR 

R 5 #^ ?RtCRR ^TRR% ^ f^CRM fCRR <KRCfeR I W (<RCRt Rt| Rt 'SfRRCR RiR^tRRT £tCR*f RRICR Rt RRR RRICR 
CR*fC<F RRRRfR RSRUo Rtf-^JRR £fC^IR> RtRfRtRRt ^fRT %3jR R^RT RRIR ^CR RtR I 4RiR ^itRs fit^TRR fWt ( Jt$* 
£lajil) Rt ‘sjf^RRRR RRt RR I 4WCR RtRfRR^R Rl!|2tRtCRR ^[R% ^ 4RCRR I 4 W f#slRtvst Rt Rt#R 

^RR% SfRCRR'S WfRRJR^t RtC<F Rt I 4 SfRCR ^RR <pfM Wf^ptR ^RR WtRRR RNf# ('JsRo fR) Rfw “WtR-^fR’ 4C^R 
R'S'CRJR RlMTlR RR<Ft^R RfRRt CRt# RsftR ^[RMR ?RR RtfRR ^Rt^R RCRR: 

1_jja$\ i)!j ^A j_jiJlj L-lial-^^11 (jV <jl£ l<ag >a V) jjjc. JL9^ ^ 

<j 1£ j^c- ^a l^lj (Jaajuj cj - ^" U^j uj^ jj^ u' J[jaj t,V^xllj (J^JI (JaV 

. lil (Jljill ^g-xufljl tjc- IjxilAj o' 

“RllRRttRR otRR% RJ#s CRSfCRt Rtf|% 'SfRT fetR ^RR RR, RfRf^% Rt-t CRlR 5 RT CRR I RtRR fRWtR-Rt^IR 
fRRJRtR fitRfR-fWfR fRRRR fRW'T'SMtR RtR»tR Rl|2fRtRIRR RtRtRR RtRIRRt ^ WftRR'SM RtRt RCTtfR^ RR I 

>i] fRRCR RtRtRR RTRR R#R TRWT® atRRRifTtRR WRRRR RRCRH I RStCSft Rt§£fRTtRR ^(RRl% RJ#s RRtRt ^!RJ fifRtR Rt 
Wf^RR^RRRR I W 2f%R^tR t%RR^RT I RfR lt fR s R c f CRRCRt WRlRtlTR^RR RRR ^R?, votRT W RtR CR, 

RllRRtCRR ^[5#R WRJ ^RiRRR R^RCR ^otCRR ^RCR W ^tRf PtC'StCRR RR 5 CRW Rf^tRtR <FRMR I 

^RiR C^CR R5RT fRfw ^CR RtR f ,<m 

io. Q-. vJs. iR^sM RRlR R^so't 

RlftR T%nR 'Rf^vs fe|R RtRtRR WfCRR ^R° T%g '»H 'Q RtRtR Rt^RR WRFs ^f®t (RRtRt RRJtR RtR WftR Rt I 
^tRRR'S WftRf Rf'PRt 'StCRR, CR CRttRF»ttR RtRtR RtRR (RtR C^PRCR CRtRRR ijfRRt «tR ^CR RttR I ^tRt CRCRR CR, 
R1| ^tCRR WftRR ^[RRttR Br^tCRR fRC55 Rt I ^FRRf Rl| tRCSr^ ^1R RtRRCRR RRtR 9\® I 4tRFCR ^RtRR RtfR^ 

Wl^t^R tRCRRW R^R%T^t 'S RtTRR R<PlRRtR 'SH fRCR Rt'SRFs 'StfRCR Rt'SRt ^R° 4^tCR fif^tR R^RtR W ^R# R® ^f#t 
R^Rt I WftRf Rt^CRR M RttRs Rt | Wtft^R ^(CR*IW ?Rt¥s RNtRR (RCR ^(C®fR VfftefVfvo R>RtR>R vstR Wt£f^ 

CRfR I ^fR RtR RRRR, ^^ftR RtRRtRRtR 5 Wfft^R RCR >RtR RW® RRM 'Q Rt| «T#T ^R# ^R^R RTfRtR I 4WRJ %1 r 
R f»fj ^©[RlC'o R^CRI^RrM ^RR <FRC^ C5?t RRRR I RRiR ^R# WS[^o R^oR Rt ^5JtR fRRfR | 

?RRttR RtsJtR Rife ’^TR'3 I CRRtRt (RttRf C^CR Rt^St^ (M) WfR#tR5 Rtfe CRR tR I RRRWt RKtft Rf% 
'^ot'SRtf^R RRtCRR ^f%CR Rt^pt^ (M) RCRt^R CR, RRtRT #RR, R°RR, RfRRtR Rt RRR WfRJt® ^CR CR 'st RR^tR WRI 
Rv5C^ RtRtR | iRWRJ ^tRR#R RttRt ^5#R RCRFSrR C^t CR^, ^RRI CR fR^s ^CR R%R RCR RRJ ^CR 4RI 

WftS^RR# vSWs, RC^Rt Rt Rff# tR^s ^CR tRBtCR WfR# Rtfe CRtR CR^lt RttR I 4 ^fC<fR ^ ^tftCR ^Rl%t 
(RT) RCRR: “^RRJ% RtR^Rt^ (|g)-4R fRR^ ^CR RCR: (R WIRIER Rt^R, RfR CR^ WlRtR RRt^ ^ICR WtRtR R^RR CRC® 
fRC^s 3tR ^sCR WtRRtR W #t? RCRR: ^fR ^sftR C^tRtR R^RR fRCR Rt I CRtR# RCR: RfR CR WtRlR RtCR RWl^ R^CR? 
f%fR RCRR: vst^CR 1 ftR'8 'otR RtCR R^SCR I CRtR# RCR: RfR CR 'RtRttR 5 ^oTf ^CR? 1%fR RCRR: ^s[3CR lt t%R ^CR I 
CRtR#RCR: WtRWlfR RfR ^ttR^ Wf R^fR? %fR RCRR: CRCR>CR CR Wt^lft ^CR l”^ 0 

4 ^TCsfR Rt%R'SCRtR f%f%t^s R^RR fRfw <FCRC^R ^IRiR C^CR fR^s 'StRRvs Rt RW#R W ‘Rtf^R’; ^<ftR 
WtRRft ^11% RtCR RT I 

'RRJ ^IR# RtftCR Wt^RK ^RR WfRRtR (Rt) RCRR: «[RT Rj1%R ^IR# Rt# ft %T I CR RtR^Rt^ (H)-C^ 

RtfRRtRtW RiW | CRtR# vstCR» f#RR RiR^s, f%(f R%Tf fR^s '^C^T Rt I CRtR# ^RttR 5 W CRRFo f%¥ 'stt?® CR 
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^RTR RtRRfffRt (RtR.) Rf^® RTR-fr<Ps$=l RtRRtR 

#s ^ot Rt i R%rt Rppi^ (it) r°rer RtfRRMw's R^Rt rres® <qr* rer i ®rr w$ err# 

^r# ~0 fRER r%ir cre$r ^rr rie:r 's fREssrR c^ Irer ere:r rer i 4®fER er R%rfER wf rrr i... rrrert 

Rppf^ (M)~(S R^Tf RRt ^ERT f^fR RRGR® RRR RERfR: Wtfsr WtffcR RtER TTt1% RJRft, (R RI% i£| 

rrw rrre^ ®ir ^rr RfR errert ^dwf^ crerj rier vser cr err ^ %&m i ^rr ^ m rt% ^ rirerr 
1%®r fRER #fREs® #fREs® rtrer 4fRER wict 4ri Rppf^ (SI)-rr rirer rer i ct rert, er whirr Rppr, wtfRt ®1 r 
R wfwtff i cr wirreer Rtf*r fw's wtRRtR fRRER ^rj w «s i wrfsr vstt^s fRERR wm's fR^s res®! Rt ^rs, rrw 
Ire.R'G W CR^s Rf | CR WtRtR «r*ij RG^fR R® Tjfi> RaffR 'SfRf iRGRG^ I CR WlRtR RtGR RRR 'Q GRRRR WfRRR <M^> | 
RWfES® CR RRR WtRRtERJ RffR fRES® 'S CRt°Rf R*Rf RRES® ^ RRR WRR Wtfsr ffR fRER WfR CRE$R ^rr Rtf*t 4R?, fRERR 
E?R fRER (RCR RfR I 4WfER WtfR ®tCW R®Tf R# I ®RR RlRpHt^ (it) RCRR: 


. p ip J Jpi vi 


“CWfRRt Rf#t RtW <R, 4 RfRRtR W Rtf%R I” 4 " 8 

RtfR#RR 4 RRR Rf%R fRER RtfR RRRR CR, WRf Rjf% Rt WtwtW RJ% C®t RtRH^tR (iJ^R W^lf® ^slt RtfRR 

^c^tM it n1% c^h in i w^l^f^f^nrr!! 

w| (^R 5 w ^ ^ft (R, ?r wfa -^bR t^sRr ?t fefaR %fipR ^rmRj^i 
(?^ I 4 WfRt 2WI C I CT, llffe f?5R 'S 'al^ltW'R ^JT «3 Rl>tW< 

I rR RblR^l Rt^PSlR efSTfcf (R, (R ^ER 'ST'ii ^jf RERE^, '5f ! Rt R^s 

RJ% (^)-(R RlRrRHPSr <mR= 1 ^RS, vstERs RfRRfR fRERR R5Rf RE^'S vot CRER fRRs RR R vsER CRC^CR ?RRtft 

WfeR RJ%R R^ Rtf^R i£|RS. ^DjlRlflR Rife Rf^s : RER I 

RTfERR WfER*f 'S WETlERR iREREIRR RfER RR-CRtft RfRU'tfRvs fetERR ^#R fRRER “WfR-^PRRR WfRRt^”-^ ^RtR 
Wt<rRa%PtR R^RT tR^RfR: 

•V ‘ cJEa (_gjj <Ja t<c.UiaJI Jc- (_h^ >^53i 4 * /\P jjc. l>“^ cJj^j iRs 

/jjA^cij I>a ^j£] 4tkill£ j& : 4 ‘ I^Aj j*R^jc- L-fl^jx-ollj ^j-oVl-J aJjxujj j5il ^<il J3j ?^lj idiis 

pal p^pil p gpiL jlj} JUS Siil Jla JI>Vl eJ 1 ^' c&LkJI) ^UUl J oJip H« j &1 p 
Jj Jla V' “Uc.121 <jall JjUia diia {Ril ^«l Jl e-^iCi ( _ s Ja. ^Uij ^Jl pUa (_g3U.VI Jc- UaIaLI di»j jla IpUj l^pala 
Jlk J jp f£ps V ) pUl} &UI Ap ^ill JJ JU, fUVI (jl£ jl} SJaUil pi p jpa SS£la VI} p jla pS) jb 
Vj 4^_)jl^JI jUaLillj AJ^lxJI Auall ^Ja V (J^l Jjl2a ...^ fijjj t(J-iC- (j-Q <J^c- 

...^til JaI 

“WftR (Wt<[ - 5 ft) RRR1R, (RtERf Rt^R RTtERR WfERR 'S 'RRJtERR fRERR WESs RfER^R I ^sRR RlRR ^tR 


^R I ^oRR ^TRt ^flRfWltESoR (R|| 'S RRtESSrR) fWERE tRE^R ^ER I 4ERR fRRER WfRfR f% RERfR? WfRfR f% ^RR RRRR 
^fff^ (RR?tRtR Rf%Rt RERfR: “Rf” iWffRRRRtR, CRR? RRtR RTfK 'S ^5tR RtRR (M) C^t RTtERR WfERR 'S ^(RTfERR 
fRERR RRESo fRER*f fRERE^R I WlR ^ESsf i5R# strH RRR I f%fR RERfR: ^sf f^RR ^sER ^s(Rt iip»tER RJtERR C5ER 'R«iiR-R 5 TRtR 
(Rf*f RRR; RtRR ^tRf WRPs RRR, Rf^ERR RR-R°RR 'Q RRR RS RRtR R#E RfRlER fRR%s RR, RRR^RR RRR | R^|R 
RE^TE^R: “'sj’fRRERR R;Vr ^ERE 9[<$ ^RT C^lRRf ^sfERR W ftRfvRT RRER; ^TtR ^RfERR ii]R5RR WEJ RE3R fRRRRi 
fRE^t^ RRERT RlRt fREBK ^ER ^tERR fWERE ESRtRRt RRE RRER RWR Rt ^iRt Wlft^R fRERE?RR fRER 5 fRER WfER... l” WlfR 
RRRtR: ^ERT f% WlfR fREgtff CRtffR fRRERE W fRER RRE RRR? f%fR RERfR: %T I ffR WfERR 'S fRERR RRER I RfR 
R3W#I 'SfRjRlR ^tERR fRRRRE WER I ^ERT ffR RRRRff RERfR (Rf ^3 RRtERrR) RtEiR RtRRR, RfR3 R^£fRtR 
WlfRR RR I RtRR RlR^fR {M) RERfERR: WlfRERR 'SpR 'S RTRRRlREERR ^RRlR 5 (RRERl^ C^RlERR R# RRER Rf I C^lRRt 
C^RlERR t^lR ^ R^RER 4RS, ^iRt ^RfERR "Rife RtER I... RtE^ ffR RCij'tlfCRR fWERE RRf RRER fREpERR RtREfR, RtfRR 
R'GRfR RRREiR RR I WtR RTtRRff WREiRtff (RR RRPSr) « WffRR lt ffRER 5 R RtEfR RtRER, fR¥ fREI[t%RR RtEiR RtRER Rf l” w 

lifRtER tRtR *H. ^I^Pf Rt|2fRtR WffRR Rf Rf^t ^T'8 Rt| 'Q RRlESSfR RE^ RtRESs fRERR fRERERR I ^ ^(RTfERR 
Sjf'oRtCRR RfER ^(fRRfsps fsf^tCRR ^#R fRg# ^ER RERE^R I >ifRfER %fR RRfffREfRR RfRT RERE^R I RRftfRR'3 
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4RiR **f>fvo<p^ fRR> WlCRlHt <kRg$r I 

w tRR; t^R 5 wf wm% rrr tR*f RpitR (RT)-4R fwcRi wrf^ wfcwf rirtc^ 

rtcrr i ^<r#r *{<<pcrr 'RCRwt Rtc^ cr 5 ^icstr R^cr* rtricr tRRtR *r?r ^cr rtcr 4r$, Rpsj fsiw 
R#R-RtfR^ 's wirier ^cr rtcr i ^RRt ^ w[crcr wi^r tRR RpltR (rTmr rcr 5 1%5Jcr crtr 
fws ricrsr 1 4 rrcr t$ R# 5 wf^Rt tRR ^rir (rTmr Irr^ 4cr rcrr= 

La IAjIjj ‘c5^^ ^ £> <l]l (jl (^^jxLaJ (JliJS ^3^ (j' LaS $jjg ^^jlll 4-l^.U-aj U^ Cj ulj 4 lj*_LJa q\ 

^gic. ^Lui^\ ^!n ^jjl U 4_}9 Alii ^—1C*J ^ L -«^J ^lll cJ^f^ ^ ^lg.^11 <il>j Laic. ^QJXJj Laic. £C-^J (jl *3"^ 
V VJ ** 1 '^- Alii (Jij ^aJI I Jail ^9j t>> £^jj (jL^i*aj r lu^j ^jjiA^JI a LI IsiWj aJ^j-ujj aIIIj (_jLajl 

aAII jjxJ ^jjlll UJ^J UJ^ L5^ U 1 UJ^LH ^jj ^IS (jjlll U^J ^JUfl U^ p C5-^ L£Li (jLl9 (<JJ9 

“rHcrrt rrsr ^cr rtcb^ 1 wtRfR tR^ ^rir, ri^rr St-4<i wmricrs crRcr rcrt ^ Rc^ rtrt Rcb^ 
f%cR? f%R rcrr, “wirr wmr ^itcRR w fRtR rcrc&r, ^it wift Rpt «rc*t Rfs^ Rt 1 ” ^trj r<Rir ^Rt rcrr: “1% 
RRRCR wfRfR ^ w^r RRRR WfcPF W^RRtR^CRR ^RS,RMRfeR RRwfRRRRR?WRllR WRRR (R, 
WtfR fejIRR 'SRJ #t RRRTR tsRl^ RttJCteR ?” ^oRR t%R RIS'R, “«ffwf, ^RTtR f<R«R ^RR: 

Wtft^ 'S ^tR Rl^RR (^) ^RR RRtiR ^IRR RRT, % '8Rt^ RWs, RtRlRtRR RrR, RRR^ £RR 'S Rltfft^R ^©t l”^ 

WR ^f%R: ‘^stRt RSR, Wt^R 1% RCRR 1 r, ‘4RI C^RRt ^tCRR RtCR ^ RRtfa RRRR, Ro^R tWRt Rf 
^Itft^R 'ftR ‘2jfol§'s Rt RR’? ^sRR %fR RCRR, WlRRt RRi R^R%[TR, tWRt ^R%T ^R° W&RR %T Slip's 

IWR C^IRRT RtB^ CR, C^slRRt RRW CRR tR^sRf £f%fins RR 4R?, ^R WtfTl^ ^5t 'SRRR 'SRJ ^R l”®^ 

^ RtfR# CR^ot ^RR ^RR (Rt)-CRS feRi ^t-^RRT fRCR CSR^o RRR fRRIR £f*( RCR I t%fR ^tCR5 WRRnRR 


WTtWR R 5 ^ RR^T CR RCR ; 

UailjlL.) Cluu (jla Ij^L-all IjSial (jjia^all (ja (jljajUa j_jVj) 4jljfi 4J3I jSj li ^ A,t in VI (j^^l^lc. Ul U 

^ ^jiLa <ill Jjioj i^c- ^^Jc. Ulka (Jll (<fja (jjSj V (a!S! jil Jl i-^gp t_s^-P es^l 1>^^3 lSJ^^ t5^ 

Ilia -p pi^VI jiS U,l} ijk \i] Aij ^a ^ tJijll jl£a VUa fVU^VI jl£j 

“C5; WfR; WT^R RRRtR, WflR; twRR # RWC^R ^T1% WtRfR ®R^R Rt? %fR <C«1C^R: ‘RfRRRtiRR Rt RR 
R(Rt fR^S C^tRRT votCRR RtiRJ flRtlRt W CRtR I WogRR ^RRR 4R*RR 'RRR RtRR ^RR %(RWt RRtR C^tRRt 
%TtR^IRRRfkRR R<PCR RRt RR, RWR Rt votRt WtRRR iRtRRRR fRW RrR WtCR l’ (%fR WtCRt RCRC^R): ‘^R° 
C^tRRt RtCRR RW RRi RRt^s RtRRR, RWR tWRt rI^s Rt ^R 4RS, WtRRR %t 2f%f^ Rt ^R ,<Wr I ^sRR ^RR^RtR 
RtRR, WtRRt C^T RtRRRR ^-^R RCR ^ot RRRlRRlR I tRRtR RRR 'S W %T, RR?t RRRlR RJ% ^sR %RR RRRtiR 
tWRtSf^ ^5R | RRfRSRRt ^ojt RR^s ^fRRt RR ^RR ^sTRR #s I RRR tRRtR fRf^ ^CR CRR RRR CRT WR 
tWRt R1RR Rt l” 4 ^ 

1RRR tRR WtRRR RtWt^t (Rt) RCRRRR RtfR# RRlRRCR 5 CRCR 5 ^R#R RRR RICrRCR 5 tRtCRR RIRrIRCR 5 ^RJt 
RRR fRRCR RR^ RRRR 11%fR RCRR, RtR^fR M RRfWCRR fWCRt ^R# Rtf^t C2RR RRRR I RCRR RT& ^R^SfR RtfRR 
^rR<P RrRi^ Rlft^R RRRR tRiRRCR RRJt RRR I ^R 5 RRtCR ^RtRt t^R, Rl^R (Rt) 'S'S= RRIrR ^RlRRCR 5 Wl^R R^CRR I 
^ RRR ^RR5 Wf RRC^s ^R ^sRR CR H tRM tfBR’ RCR I ^RlRt CR 'RR^IC^t 'stCRS ^oJt RRRR I RtRgWR; M 
>R RsRtR CRCR WsM RbRl'a ^CR ^RlRRR 5 RCRR, ‘Rt t=TRt RRR RCR'S ^fsf ^sfCR 5 CRR ^sJt <pRCR? %1 r RCRR, 

CRtR# 'RCRR RRpl^C<P ^oJT RRR I WlfR RRR 'sRRtft (§&lRt*f CR WRtfR 'SCR *Rt tRt^t t^t^’ RCRC^ I RtR^RR M 
RCRR, ^fR 'SR W fKR CRCR tRCR Rt CRR, CR ^»CR RCRC^ Rt (7?^R RCRC^! ... t%fR RtRRRt RRC^o RtRCRR, CRRlRC^R 
fRRRRR.il ‘RttRl^ttRtRl^’^Rf^s^^RRffRftRRCR? 400 

RRtftRcRR ^ RRR RWCRR RCRT fRC^R fRRR'SCRt R^%R: 

(i) WRrRCR tRRlR 'S ^| WtffR tRtRot ^fRCRR fR RtfR^ I ^^CRt ^rt’ tRt¥o (tRtRC^ RRsrrT) I ^I'SCRt RtRR 
RRtt '#R #RCRR ^TRRJ I 4®fR RtRCRR R^RCRlt RRR Rt Rt RtCR Rt I RRRSCR Hf^jR’ tRt¥o (tRtRC^o 
RTRRRT) RR; RR^^rS tRt¥s R1RCRR ^fRRRR RRRR ^fRtt I ^ ^(fwR fRRJRtR RtRCR fejCRR ^rRRR^T RtCR Rf | 
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(¥t¥.) ^TK-Rp<p^=i 

(*) feK ^t wtlt^ fef*f 4¥?. ¥t*J¥ Wf <F¥t RfW I RfC¥W¥ ’filter ^ift ¥Mtfs ws ^ 

^Htw RHw WftW ¥TWT ¥Rwf¥ <RFs ^C¥ I 

(vs) ¥¥fw ¥tt§¥ C¥¥t¥tR% RtfC^i *pRI ¥T*!T£¥ <f®, ¥T¥R<F 'S ¥t'S¥fcs<I TftfWf 'S f^Sr¥ ¥?¥^ c (t 
^ffvs I ^#T¥ ¥jf% ¥t IttlR R*K*i ^ ¥T wf ¥¥ I C¥ ¥j1% RC'SfW ¥I7¥ *flR W ¥t ‘^ft 
%Ft¥ ¥^¥ vstC^ ¥tC¥ Wf ¥^¥t ^WlR^ *mCT¥ W ¥St¥*t I 

(8) RFo¥t RrsjGTfl ^!?*T*tJ I vsG¥ RpvHf ^H<P<l c f ¥¥tG®r¥ ¥^T «TOt¥, ^Rt¥|¥, ^*F¥, f*t<R> ^sjff^ 

*j¥ Wf ¥¥, ¥?R ^RWW CWl¥^# 9\$ ^3¥t¥ ¥Rf$R> TjtlWf ¥t %Hf^ vs ¥tv3¥fcs¥ Tf^St ¥^t Wt I 
’tRRfR) ^fvSt Rf^f 'spfvs tW¥t *j¥ ^ ¥T, ¥¥?. fwtt ¥5G¥ | ¥¥tC^ ^HIl¥ ^ ¥1^ ^ Wft 

¥¥% 'S ’It’ltSlfR ¥?,¥¥ vs *1% ¥tf^s vs ¥B¥Gii¥ (K¥ ¥^H C#f^¥ I ¥R ¥t^¥¥t *1#^ 'S M'ff ¥7'S¥T¥, 
¥ItC¥¥ Wltfi*t vs oHj|«l<l Rt¥¥ ¥T ^ feR ¥T ¥*tW lt lt% fifcHM ¥^G¥¥ W <^ Wf 'S Rfb¥ 1¥ ¥¥Sft 

I t¥t¥ ¥t^t Wt¥¥t (7H¥ C¥, ^ ^RJt¥ ¥¥t$r’ £ff%&l¥ Wfwf (M t W¥Fo ^ feH% Uv5t 

(<mt¥t ¥*¥ (7f¥ R I 

^^3-51 ^tRrCtfe^: 


c^rmr®, <f<t<t, ^<n, v*fN"i, <t^K <$i)-^ 

wNUtrm^, f^nmw, R*%rrvWd ^rt^rrsr® ^wrf^ 

WR^f%Ft *prt¥ ¥11%S (¥l%1^t^) ¥C*FT: 

( 2)1 jlui,4jj ^USl^alJ ^U-4 fl-uy 0 -^ J^ 4 j 4 ^ -4 Slliafl fUiy ^ IsHi ^!i 

- c " ** " •* 

4 ! 4 ii 4 ^ Vj .Aa^luJl J& Jjk^l kife IJSj .a. 3 ^ JAJ Ait iUiJy 

aIa AjiLu ,rujv^ Aijj ijli (jbuVl JjaJi : jjSj ( 1 )^J • ih^J 1^2 ^jpJI JjaJi qa ^jUjVI (jUajIi)) 

• OOa^l 

jjSJI 4jaLdJ ; Ja. sjj 2 ^1 pjll SjlclJ t jjSJI c 3 ^ 3 'S^J 

.^M>iil o^u)j 0 ^ 4.1 4 J£ jUSAi 4 IS Ja. 

^jiiiL 41 ^ 4 3i^> 4 ' <> iks 

Jjk <> Vi 4' 4^ 640 Vi ^4 Jkj > 4 ji4ij 

Ag ^L» jj*^ ^>^!i “4^ ^4 4i« 44/ j4^'-i ‘oli^'J g/*^ (Vi) C$3 tUj^aSj AiU^i 

cAkli ^^ ^ ^u 3 iivij &% sottj . 4 / 

^ 44 ^ gjs ^! ^ ^ u'pl iUlj ^JmL ui^il ^ >j M A\ JjLo J* 3 > 3 /ilj 
jSLi JjSloil jV AjT jLa tjjSloit AiluaSJ jSiSt Ail^ O' VS AJluaili 

jilll AJluafl l^aSuij c 4Jiua2J jSlS) Ailua^ : QtjJluaa Cjuu^ll cAjll^aj ^Uj 

AjJaxJi 0^ l^iS LjliLaitj fUluV' .JUS31 JliaS L^a 2 O^J 4 j'^' jLa 

cjj^jj (^J oij) jiill IjU ^Lmj aS\\j <Cfc ^Uj &\ (J L^ Aii) JjLjj \^\jj 

.J^lS ljU ^ U& jj'j ^ l-iSIL jjij (jUjV' 4-Ui iiil 

JjLjj CjUj U 1 a^ 0 ^ fli 440J ^JJ ^ J>-J ^ jAlIaj ^illj 

® > *- * , ^ 1JI-- i 4 

4 j 1 >^I > U 3 UJI 434 4 JQ ^ AJla t j 4 jU! ^ 5 a ^ yUivi Jz 3^>' IjIJ 
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^tirir. Rf^ rrt rcr ricr r;rr sMr rcrr i ^tir iRfR RTrRRRtR'iRf <$# riw rcrr i 

fom rhh ^ RtRtRj RlRRim rrt i rirhi rIrrucrr rt^r ^ cr, ^ rhhr cr rthiw rir ri1%r rcr rrir 
rM^ shh rcrr Rf 1lRRRfi> rir RTfHRRiHRRiR m*\ i ^s’letw cr nr%^ *n*r « rrrcr 

’rf^srm 4 wc.h rir ricrr rhcr *m% ^irh^ #r '=rmr , r^T?r c r®T^ i 

^thicrr^hi 4 R5Rt RRf £rr rr cr, rrrh rcrrt otrtcrscrcrr i^^rmr 

<rf% : R-mr RtR ^rh RlRRim rcr, rrr rrrh Rf rir crcr HJrcr hr i 

^rrrr « RfffcRR sftf rrj, Rf rhrrr rcrj rcr i rhrrr rcrj rthir RiRC4 crcr I^rcr orsRt rrj i rhrrr 
m ^ 4 <jc<j<i ^rtRiR rrt, RffRHRt R4M$ 4 r# c®t*t rrcr <*rc* crrcrt crrcrt *n^t t^' 3 ^t crm rhcr i 

^ HtgtRR- H%rfRR crir* rir rir- fRCRR^victR Irrcr wf^m w$\ rthtr nr ^cgR 4wcfeR Rf 
rr^ rrt £rr, crhrrkr ^ ^trir ^rh Rf rir rrt rtcr \ rr%r *« cw -RiRRf« wmr- ^ff's.RRHRtRiRR 
c^rirr '3#*mr- ^ rrt rrt rtcr, cRtcRiRfR ^rrt w <*w crrhriR rrr rrh « Irrirr w i ^riRtRR 
£rr5i ^ rir ^ c4R?n ^ithr ^ nr iirrr £rrBj rr i iw ^r rhh Rf wprh i (cHtRf Rt*ff RRftR R<Rf: 
R’RH Rf wRcrst rc43 rr i) ^rr RHrf cricrt wt« Rf £Fj# MrR ^rlRtRR 1^4# i ^rtr ^RR 
C41RT ’Ri’f RiH R £Tff% 1%^ R^lt CRR ^Rst I ^RBj, ft^'sl ^SR ^RSjrfR R^lRRlfk CRC3J 
mm I R^iRolR RTRT® -5RRT RlRlRfJ R ^RBT ^R RRlR RIRR^ RR^RT ^ Wt RiH R 

2T^t% iRRfRR W I 

^RSR Rtf^r R^gRR si-4R ^B*Br RRfflt< ^R R RRRRRr RR W>m IRIRRR RlRR Mm W RRRs 
■SRtR 'S -SRC^ Irr CRR RTR I RR CRRR CRlRf RlR^ t^Rf "SRtR RR^: "SRtR 4R 

"SRtR I CRR RlR^f I «*RT R:R ^ RlRR^ RRtR 'S iRRRt RlWlfF® RR^, i£|RR «*RT RR Ww 
"SRfR i£|R1Rb RR^: IRp R RR:<R ■5RTR ^R RRffF5<r RRRft I Rl^ CRlRf CRlRf RlRW C4RT 
R%R® RR^, CRH RllRR^H Rtf^t, ^ RCRRR ^C§H RR RR^, R<K RllWH CRfCR ^HtR (H^ I 
R^R^RMR^RRR^^RlR^'tR^H^HRHHH, ^IRHRR'SHfRRo CRfCR R1R5R (H^ I 

R^R^ (SD-iW t^lRlRRf "ffCRI ^B*Br RCRT I (CRtCR CRfCR R#>^® R^Ir^ RR^: 4R 

R^R jS tB*Rr ^HR 6 ! RCRT l) RH RR ^R° Rf^t (R)-^R f^fR RT^[ Rlf®IR RlfR?T RR^IR '^JHR'f RCRT I 

RtlRT, RtflR « ^RRtftR RPjjglR ^-^R *& Hc®H I 4|RhI, RR%t, R^RR « RpPJR RtR >I4W? R^RR 
^-^RRRTflCRT I RlRlR RlRRR RRHR stf® m$ CRH I 

Rr CRfCR RRHR RfC^ %r?R vRsfH’-^ R RT#flR li^Rl^ IWM ^ RR RCR Rv5 RCR R|R 
RffR^ ^ CR, RRRRR 4 iRRR RlRlRR 1 r# R H^R Rlt RlRR IrRH-^RR IrRH CRRR RRH I ^RRR RR%f ^R 
CRfCR RflRRR %RR RCR R^R RR C®fCR iRCR I R^R RR RHfR iRRR RRRRH RRCR cRr RR RfR RR ^RR 
RR I ^RiR iRRCR RIRh RrT R iRRs RrT, rR«, RIIrs R ^R^ RHRS R RH CRH RRt’, R lR§t RtR R 
RfCSt^ iR^ iRftH RRR R’ ^RiR RR RR RfR RR CRfCR 'SRR RRT ’jtfR RCR R I C4^ Rr ^RiR Rll^CR RCR R 
iRRR RCR RCR Rf ^Rff RRT RR RCR I 

IhRTRR R?RH RRJ | CR Rf SfRJfRH RRH CR iRiRfit 'Q iRRfR I 

R^HR RlR’fsH, %f^R 'Q R^CRR Rr^RT, WRfCRR RR CRC4 ^JCRR ^RR RSR, RlRRR CRC4 ^R (Rf)- 
t£|R RRRRR ^ 14RRCRR RRTtR RRR < $RfRfR, CRRfCR R% Rf%R Rt^fR RRH, Rf RR^ RRJ ^ R^CR^ I RRH 
RlRlRRlCRt^fRRRRTHRtRblPlvsRCRR 1 
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i>. 'G cntsrmR 

% 3 o 44 wwj ^ 3 t 3 wr<i 4 # 4 i (414) 3303 0331414 « 031341I3 14404 wf^pr 3^14 '3413 wt 3 M 044 wr#rf 

4^41 4040&H I f^T 4C30&H: 

44 t4044104p (33 «M 4 4044 i ^ 4443414341<344 4 to 4 ^rfen4044 ifen 
44 t 4 4# 3 t 4 t 4 j 3I4443 441 i 314141 3 fe 4 o 34 4434 ^ <3, Wf m^t 4 o t 443104 #4 3 i 1%4 303 4314 4 xs#t 4 
•21314 4044 4 t i fe 4 l% #4 44434143414 sm *\ \ 4^434104 <3 3 i %4 ^ 313 « 44403 3I4443 4040^4 

414 3 to 34 41403 *n 1 % 213143 #4 44434143414 s| 4 t*r i 41141034 ^ ^ 431 431 £44 44 <4, 34414 404 41 

osmi 404 #34 44314 ^tpt 040® 044 1 44? ni^ 4I3: 4431 414 ^314 3 f 44 im 404, 434 34414 4 i 414 0304 #404 
044 1” 


4414 Wt^ <p4aTf04 414414 %0^3 4040fe>4 04, 1%f4 4104 33 33 1 # 4444 41 335% 4444 1 $ Rw 

40441% WT414 WPral 334 31405^03 4f4#4 3403 0303# I 3 ^Ri< 4(1041 40441% 4M4: 

jAj e-liuJ (j-Q L^*^ii U -0 ^AJI (JjJajS ^1 (jjiJ 4-ajS (jll^'j V] (Jjj-oj IjJLujj! Lqj 

“WI4 Wlft 304J4 4pR04 4f4 Wife 4141(4^ nrfknfl, 4104 04 4f034 410^ 4<#1 034; 4T4g34 Wllt^ 4104 
fef 335% 4444 34?4104 tWf ^#4 33 03314 I Wl4 %# 3413^*11# 2X53(44 




^.UujJI ."ix 1^>J UjI£ ll> Ujl>a 6j-lLa (Jjt^j 4'x>»j ^j! Jjj (j^J U^ 

Ojioii V ^1 ,> J431I 2dil ^ 


“4t!t^ 4K4 C4lM4 444 4t?r ^4 4^4 C^R I 4H 4^4 444t 444 4t4 4l4 

4414 45#t<-4?ff^4 44 (44; (44 C4 4t4tI4f-^;4 444 I ^4f(4t 4tf4 44^14 C44 4tt44 ^44 414 

^414 4^4 4 |” w 

4K14f4 f4=44 44414 ^14 44 4^ C4, ^44 41444 4 44 Sf^4 41^44 t4C®!4 tB4^4 44 I 444 
4HK4I44: 


_J 0 o. 


JaSala iUi (jij dH'i^ 3 sUi (Jia ^ d*j 

“414 44, C441W4 2f1%4l444 44 C44 44J; 4lC®f^ C4 t^l 4(^4 C4 ^4l4 444 ^4^ C4 t^l 4C4 C4 

f4# 444 l” 4OT 

441414R4 WlsTte ^44414 ^S4l 414M 4134: 

Ajj ^1 iijl ?.Lui (jia o^A j_jl 


“f4W^ 44 ^4(4*1; W^4 C4 ¥|4 C4 4f4 4(44 t4C4 44 ^4 444 l’’^ 8 

^4(44 443 4141C44 44f%4 ^T<f ^414 4l<[ ^f%4l >il4K4 4444 4C4C^H I 4l4 4414 31444 ^?3f, 41444 413R 
^1^14 f4C4 444^4 I 4144 4f4 ^1^14 ^T 4J4^f4 444 % 44 (4 4f Wf(34 I f4f4 440=1 414 ^1 'S 

444 4141 tW 41C44 41 4l4 t^4 £f^44 44(^s 4fc44 I ^ #4 (41M 41314 tB?f 41 4C4 31% ^(3 4K4 ^#f4^ 
4f\S#l4 43X1^44 3^1441 2f3l4 4(34 I 4l4 4 ^fC<f^ %f4 4(3RS4: “4K4 4(34 4K4 %t4 C^Tl4l4 4(34 l” 4f4 

(^41414 #4 4f'S#l4, 41 414 44 C4(4 «(f4f4^ 4441 I 441K3 4l4 ^ 'S 4C4 4l3l^ 431% ^4 4K4 ^44 

4f'8'#l4 41 4434 3^lWf 2f4l4 C4(4 1%^ f444 4K44; 44?. vslC4 4f4 H^4 t^J4 %44 (34 I 434 3 H^4 

'S £Xff%4 ^[344 443 14333# "34 I 4 ^ <C3C^: “4K4 ^ 4K35 335% 4(34 l” 4l%(4 4l4 t^l 'S 

4(34 41403 #4f4^ 4431 'S 4f'S#4 34l4 03041444 3141 ^431044 4jf433 | ^^3 ^1 'S 4(34 ^f4J 4f04 

Hfe C4'84l'8 ^431044 4jl4i£F3 44 I 


^434 t3l3 4143 44414444 4l#44 4044# 134 %0^3 404 4030^4= '?44l4 'S 3l%44 £fSf 34J, 4144044 304T 
4?3 144044 304144414 4i^04 0405.14f404 (38413W 144044 413 54? 44044 ^11414 3W, 4114441 4403? 4 *1# C®13 
4404 =54? 041041 C4t04l 31# #34'S ^of 0»13 4=404 l” 
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<(>404 3 R%0 4010 'SJ^H <0 1441404 00 'STS^T^ft 0C44 00 400 0441 WfR0 
04 I 44lR 00% 4I0R: 


;ui u <iii j^ikii Jdii j^4j s>vi ufti sukii ^ o*6ii jjSL iji«i <ui 


* 

*• •• 


“4141 t4R 40% 4040 00% ’ftfs 400 ?NW 3%#4<R 44^ 44#40 44^ 4l4l wi%4 

00 % 0(4404 %=ii%0's 4%0 r i 00 % 41 0 4g*h i” 404 

4 c40 wRT Trtrr 4, $%#4 C«r rir 44#«R's 00 41% #44 2(%% sfoit^Fr 00 i %%r %f%r c 40 wRf 
^rm (4 4441% #4CR4 ®40 4404 RR04-Rr%’ Rl44 204 414R4 4 2f%# 2t0% 404 I 

0RT 0140 40R 00% 4(4R: 

p\'& Laj (jj^-^ l_i 1 ^c. ^kq'il l^a^kl ^j.\.^ j))^*^Ij a^j^Lo]|j Cjj^aII jjj-olUall jj ^JJ _jlj 

^jjj^utn AjUI <jc. (jkll jjc. 4131 ^ic. (jjl jSj 

“4% #4 CROC's, 44R WtiRRRR 4304 400 44$( 40044 %0 4l%0 440: 01404 2(14 04 44, 
(0441 00% TOi 0RTI4 440 'S #4 %R% TOi 004 440, (4 %RJ 0%r 040404 R44R4l<M 41% 
2RR 44l%4 l” 4 ^ 

4 01410 C40 ^§I44#R 41% 44?. f§J4 40^- (4f40%- (4 41% 2RR 44t 4J4 4t4 %40 WRt 4l4 I 0RJ 
0140 00% 40R: 

i_jl^iJI Auil QjCji .Jl (jikjl 4C.UJ! (>jSj 337.3 %%-J IjJc- U.I.ic- |jjjJ4)JtJ jllfl ^—ll^iJI «._jjoi (jJjcP)3 (jtj jiaj 


“4#R 41% %0% 444 %4t$C44 C4li0 I 4444 Wt4 004 ^4f^4 44t 44 WT^IR4 RtSRR ^45, (4f4R 
f44Rt4 4^14 (RiRR (44t 4J4:) f44l$W4 C4tfk4 SfC4*t 441^ 4#R ^41 l” 4 ^ >C ' 

^ 44T ^4^4 2Rt4 4^4 C4, f44R4^4 *j44S 44f4444l4 411% 2RR 44t 4J4 ^4?. 44t4-Wt4 WTSW4 
RlRIR 4TR4 ^4f^4 4414J4 I 

1441414 1R4(R4 4^41 2f4W 44R Wffl^ 4I4R: 

V ^ oSJj dUi U1^ IjiSk 0j3 

“(4 iRR 4PR4 44W 4fIR4 C41M 44^ R14C4 Rt ^4?, 41C44C4 RRRj'S 441 4J4 Rf I WR RtfRR^RR ^SRI 
4I41R ^4 ? jT44 41 lRO[4 411%; f4¥ 4tCR4 4)f44f?^ WfCR Rl l” 4 ' 51 ’' 

^ Wt4f4'8 144I4P44 ^C44 x t#4 441 2(414 4R4 I 4H14lf*1 ^R?4T ^1%R f§J4 44144, f§J4 4144 4 444 
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«lfw ^fsR fi-CRCR fRRflR RRtCR5 ^RtCRR RlRCbfeRt RM tw $$$ RRiR I RRRtRtR RifRft, vslf^-vstf^ft 8 rtr^r 


p$tR 8 rm wrtrtc^r «iw 2ft^f Irr ^mr r^rc^r cr, mrt rrIrr-rc*#^ ^r^r ^r rr^ r^crr i rrrr, 
rp^ir $S-i|R fRf%R rt%r 4RPI$ fiRM r^cr I RtRtR (It) RCRR: 

jUi! ^ aiii) J o] a& ;t3 Js \iS jiiii ^ ju J ^ a*-) n an a) 

“4<f rt% rcr= r rhrr RpFr, rrir fRM crrrir? %fR rcrr: wRtRKR i crir# rRr kr Rifi^r ^rr 
%fR mc<f c^ <=iw: f^mrl: wrr 9m 's c^tstr f^ot wKfRttR i ,,48iJ 

^RT ^IR (<Tt) ^R: 

ij is& cuitint a^a (^jii aiti a^ J^' n^n un) a^ (^' ^) ^ a3 ^ a^ 5 ' Jl) 

>a i^n j# ijjjj j a^ njn jj a> ^ A&te-ij j a^ ^ ^ a 5 

(Wt f^StCM R5R) ^3l^!Wt5; M ^ ' 5 tR5R fen?Fs ^5C^T I ^=R ifTSRoflR ^Rt ^CRT (R ^ RlftRf'S 
i^R*i ?RiT® < ?I1c<1 5 «i (^itR 5 iiRs (Rf*t ^*H*i Ws WR ^ItRf CRtt RRt fR) I I^sR RC=R: WlfR WRR RRR Pw WRR RtCM 
>SRJ ^Rt£ft<fRR ^5# R%TR, t%f WRtR5 oqsjf^ CPRt Rf l ^RRR Wtft RRR %TRt^R ^[5# RtRR I 'sRT 
^rmtR5 r-^rR) cRut ^rf i c^m rrr twtw rrr? r^rr ^t ^r ^eft rrr i 48h 

tsftsf ^RR RtWR ■spRTtR ^RR %t% RRtftf (R'H'S f^), ?RtR RtRtft WRRR ^RR ®Wt^R (Oo^S f^) 'S oRJtRJ 
^ifRR i£| Rt%RR RpF=JpR ^-^R RMR '^RtRR^ ^RtR £RtR 8 '^RfRCRR RRR RrIRC^R ^RR^tR £(RtR %RR m 
ROR I lit R#R 8(RW ^RR RtWR RtRR: “(oAR- 1 ' jj^ R\j 3 ^ fr U U ±h) ffew RRR IrRRvs fRRCR Rf% ^f%RR 
R^t^R” f8v litRR RPftl RtRR: («4R^' SjUj V U) ‘pprfRWR RRR f$RR0oR ^O^R” | 48S> lt Fo^ RW RCRW^ 

fRRRl^Ri ^OotRRt RIR RRRR^R I'RMRRtRR: 




^J2k2k]l L-jl^-Lal ^jc. (JILjj V} IjjAij (3^^ cilUlujjl ul 

“tR^RI WtfR WfRRRR5 C2RR RRRfl ^RRRtRRRst 8 RvsRRStft %RCR itR° WRtfR WRfRt%RR fRRtR f®rte|p|vs 
WtRt l” Mo 

it WRtt^R RTTRTR tRtR ^tRlft (vsio f^) ^otfRft 'SpKR ^R RTf’R ^Rtf) CRW R>tRR, f%fR RIRR: 

RtR^R (^) RRRR: 

Cal>i 3 a*i ^0 iC) 3 um dnl 

** •• 

v®t^ ^rtwt^!’- vo^r ^ wtrrN^^ i” 

^rr^r \sKftf ^R: 

— ^aiLuJ! a_i!c. aJIVurI ^3 3 ^ 6 ^l£sj u^ u^ 1 cl)^ 1 uP 1 

A-ic. 3^ (j) 6 Oi ."u^Ra aJI§ Lq <^x-a Lq i ^ "t^a UlS 4-J^I y!j 6 (j-° (jl 


. 1 \X,Q 
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“5# (FFttFt FlFFtF# FtFFt FFFF (Ft, F[5NtF ^FF FF^t CF(F5 #fxs c£) F^Ff& Ffte W ^ctF 4 FtFFt F^F* ^f 
F t I FlFF ^“tfFF^W (Ft Wf^lft 4FS, F5tF fF^NRst (FI vstCR^ 4 iFFtF Ft^pR H-4F (FFPtt FIFR FlFt-t 

W fFFF l WfF efFH FRF (Ft, ■spHRr ^FF FFF CF F*tt FCFCfeH ^T Ff^<F FF; '^R'S 1%fF 4 F*Tt FtFCteH FPT 

sw^ff i ff0 


^TTTsf FFFF^f Flff ('Jjo'ij f^) ^ 'SR® FF^fF FRF FCFF: 


3 (jfLoJ lJuS ^aixJ! I^A £-03 4L_J-l3L-Q (jLj UJlc. (jl£j Ldlc. <jl£ v|j§ <jV 6-liXJ <jlj^)ll fi^A 


• ij\jj\ ^ lJD*-^ c “ u ' 

** •• 

^4njr> ^sJ^RfMt i fIfF <H^gH M %ff Fife wRt fFFF wfFi^F 4F?. Flferat cf nfe FRf ^e 

WfFI^F | <ftrn$ 4FiF WfF FtFFst FCF'3 fefPI %fF F<FC<F: WtFtF ffelFMfeiF Wt(£FFt FfF WtFF(F!?” w 

4 F(FF fefR f fFFF FRFF* *F5t# FtFF oRFF F#R FF £tFt*f FFR^F CF, Ffeft3; (|§)-i£|F fFFlFtFt ?rFtFF3; 

^jfff frfcsh i ^ ntftF ^fif ^ ft^ff (vsb-fr % f€1f ftff# (sfs % ^ #itfe (cnifl) efe ^tfer 

4F# ^t%F ^fF I FtFt ^ 4fe Wi F°F>FF FRFCfeH I wtmt (Ft)-4F >RF Ffe Ftfef^CF <m 

sms. CF, felF FP©rF FFPt Ffept3; (M) (FFFfF f(|CFF I 4FFFF %fF ftIfRff fros FflpHlF (Ft) fFfe F[tFFF FRFF 1 
fFfF FFFF %®|Ft FFCF fFfF FPfF: 


(Jij J)c. iiil Iajjj duxli (JlS jl ^ dii^la liliLU (jl ^_5 -jj ciillLja <Lol ^qI cinA i 

“vsrtf^r wRrm wnn wfwm 4 <m<i ^ wtit^ ^rf ^ #f%s 1 wnt^ 

#f^s <h<w, wr^ ^tft wfrft t^ffer <fft 1 ” c^rftt c^rff ^4f?t 

f^MsrFst^ ^«rr ^rr 1 

%fit it Fo^ stfm 's HlMt '¥#5; ?FrFf wM^fRr (Jsii f^) 's owFf wlf^R ^ 

^T%?ra t^%Fs (M)-^ I^TsrFsT ^TFm ^'§J'« c f ^ 'SFo eRFW I 

^t^lj OT, ?<Fpr wt'eft, cfM wt^t f#, '“ft's^t's offtFf ^tf^pr ^l^l^ifDw wFr ^ t^fw 1 ^ 

FF% ^ft: ' 5F^ 's wsm ^ ^pra FtfFF 's ^Ffw 1 ^5 wwfe's ifi^ ^ 

<fC=1CfeH I ^CFC^F (FT, ^l#P# ^ | ^PFT, ■s^^PrFF « (FT, 

WH «6i-| | W WH Ft ^PT FiFF ^Tf I ^FtF FtFs Ft FFFftF fFFFt (FR^§ ^FFt- 

Wt#ft 'S FKfF-FHtF-^F FRF F?,f*ft FFT, ‘F'SFtJ F%T^ fFFPJ ijFF ^F fit^F Wt FRf I WtF 4 ^#f^F f^%Fs 
Ft^t^ (il)-^F fF^tFF5tF ip^FC'o ^ ^FF ^F^ F^Ff FtFT | M ° 

^F fFFftoa CFStCFf (FFPtt WtfFF FCFC^F (Ft, WlFF Ft FRFF F#Ft^F CFRF ^jFF F^F £t^F F^FtF FW 'FPtF 5 
o#TF W FFF*t FRFCteH I Fj1%F ^F'o Ft F#ftF fFFF (FR^ fFttF Ft Wt#TtF fFFF PRS^ 4 fFFtFT 1 jFF Ft%F 
fit^F F^Ft FtF Ft I WsFP WtfFF FTFF, ^t%># WtF Ft FJF'S 4FiF ^jFF ^t%F ^Ftft-FFfFF F?F#R5 F% ^IFF 
tFFttes FFtF %RF F^FtFftFJ FF I FIFTFIf fFWtF 'S ^tCF FlFFfF ^FF F^Ff FJFR^ (Ft, WtFtF Ft ^JF WfFFtFF FF 
^FfF Ft 'st'SFt ^r<fftF l“ 8 WtFR ^1F Ft%FF iF^tFRsftFF F^Ff F^Ft^s FfeF ^tfF F^tF FfFJPlt F^Ft^s FRFF; ^JF 
FtFRFt WtfFFRs 2R5J^ F^FtF FCF ^FtF fit^F i£RFRF «T<ftF 1®“ 

'FFI Ft%F Wt# (Ft) FPtF: FtF^t^ (M) FPtF: 

.;^ 34kUll ^ ^ p ‘ J\j J J^j cjt J\ J\ JL) pj 4^tSi J cAjL 

“WtFF (Wf) CF(F5 'SF* FFF WlFtF fF^TFM WtFRF 'SfFJ CF'SFtt FFS ^FFf% F^WF FtFRFt WlFtF ^fFI, CFFCFt 
'FtFF >M(FM FtFIPT WtFtF 'SfFI FF IF I Wff^t F^’tF CFFCFt ^ftFWf- ^fftWt WtFRF5 ^ FRF fF 1”“^ 

(F^ (F^ >£] ^R<fF ^f%F FtFt FlfF FRFI^F (Ft, Ft^K H-4F fF^NM 'S (F^ Ftfet %FF Ft I ^FtF 

Ffetff 'S 'aTFJtFJ WtftF fFFFlt W%FtF ^CFC^F I Fl^t#( Ft^gft^ it-4F fF^tFM 'S fF^RR^F Wt^tf) ^3FtF ^Ri<f 
FcF<I 5 'SPTt FtftF FFFF I ^FFF FPtF: 

.^iLuJI ^ilc- fJjA Jyi\ IjLJj ^3j ti^jLo ^glia. (jJjll <L^all 6 -^j 6-^j (jj^J V <» AjSj 
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.lj.l^j ^-^3^ ^3 ^jl-2kjJ) £-g (jj-oLajj ^&|jp VI c4aj^k«o jli£3l <^£jl <jV $^§| *&l Jj^ *».luJ ^ V ^Aj-qIj 

.^LaVI ^ aILo ^jl£ I3j ^liajlLa Vj 

fRR, rr' s Irr^-str rr® ^*$stt ^Rt <wmr ^t's si^r rrrr kt, 

R^RtM wkMft w Rt c<m? 4 fRRRfi> Rt^pk (iS)-4R RfR^RR RfRRft RR; RrR RtRRMR fRRte; 
fcm i cR RfeRR rRr rmr #mr RtcR Irrir ^ rmt ^rr ri>r rr fRRk rrmr wl^ ^r 
RT 4RS, #CRR CRM Wi^sT WRI'S CRM fRRtR CRt, RfR 4<JTR fRRk ^RRtCR faR RtM f 4M 

Rt^pk il-4R f*RRR<T Irrcr wikr 4R# ^s fRRjRtR i 4 rr^ricr %r f*RRR Rfe wrr ^srrrR 

«a« Rft-fRflR R[CR ^TR RRRM Rkt RtfeMRT RR I krap RRRSMt R RRK RR: 

V^jojj C m n IjS Lgj 

“ri^r crrr rt rm rr® rIr it ttf® rrir r# rt i” Mb ' 

(Jj^j^II ^kj <131 ^ic. (JjAjII (jj£j UdJ'^J (j£>^-‘ s 

‘M^IRRRCR G2RR RRRfl; ^SRlWR 'Q ^sRfRRRft %RCR; CRT Rt’JRRcRR RCR RHCRR RTJ R=TkR fRRRRT 
CRCR RRM «Rf*fS Rt RtCR l” Mi5 

<jl (Jla (j-o dljUl Vj^j Ullj clilxjjjl V}3 Ijjj 1^3113 <lla l-jIji^j ^aIj£3aI IjI j3j 

“RfR Rf?T RCRRM tR^TR *11% RlRt RRSR WRl RR RRt RRR RRUR fiff^RsTR! RRk RRCRT RC^ 
^RMR^RMcRTRCM?R^RMRf^^RRTtf^R'SRgRC^RRTRfRT4TCR?T'5R5R 1’”^° 

R RRT Rlk CRR 2T#RTH RT CR “RRR^” R R^R-f%fR RR RCR^T RMW Rt% Wit 

W R I RftTR rWs RR^ CT, ‘iTR’t RIRRMR fRlRM ^#R RC^ C^'SR RR I 4RR RTRR RlftR Rs 
2fRR RCR^T (R, R^R^ (#t)-4<T fRRRR Rfw R^T?J RRRS Rl%^ RRT R I 

4 Rofi> WsM CRRIR l RRf R^fk (^)-^R fRRsRsR RRR^ RR ^TtR R^fD ^f%RRlwfCR 
^RfR^s I ^RR RR <£T#fRs RR ^RR StR^fR R%^ RRTRsRTR RW ^jRR I ^RRI RC<R fWR CRR ^RR RR 
^RR RtRR R^fD fRRR-R%RR RtR2tR51%tf*TR<T RCR R°RfRR I R^tWR RtwM R ‘R^fT-tRftR’ ^CR ^RR 
RtRR RtRtR CRR ^ R^srIr RrRD ^RR-R%R RRT sfRf^ i W ^RR ^C#f^ “RRr 'S CRRR f^tR 
WtRRCR” R%=# ^ RRT RCR RTSRfRR I 

R^T tRSfft RRRiR Sff^PR 'S RRtf^R ?RlR RRft (\bH^ f|) RMR fRR 'S CRRtR fRR WtRRcR- 
R%*#CR RH^k (^)-^R fRRRRR R#R RRRR ^RRRCRR RRR fRRR RR RRR: 


o > o 


4j1c. dulS Uj C. ojpall Clili (ji (jt ^-?3j Ajtj® ^ * ^TT Yj tjUll ^ 3^3 ja^JI ^C. dlli i^ya (jt 4 j3 

^1^1 S>3 a c^l£ e V> oil t s>l]l gj; JS slll3i Ija j 41 j ijlSJI JaI (> £k SjUb. ^ M >J1 

> 0J 2.J 

“4 R%7T fRCRRTt RC?M, CR RT% ^pft RRRR ^RRR^f RRCR CR WtRRft I RtlkR %TRSTRRR wNfftWt 
RR CRM tRRR RRCR Rt I R R%R RM fRMRTt RMM, RfRRR RtRRRR CRRtR R^jRR iR^S %T CRRtR RCRR 
RTRT CRR CR Rjf% RtRR-fRftR ‘RRRMR’ RRM vj'§J'« c f RTRM CR Rife'S WtR^ I ^RiR Rj'feCRR WkMM Rt'SRlR 
4 RR CR, RMRM %RR Rt'SRtR C’ftRMR , jTR^ Rife (R'SRt RRt I RStR®f, ^MR RtM ^RRtftR (R) 'S MtRJ 
R% Rt'SRt^s C%^%T f 

RRRt R#R RRTR RtRRH^jft (i^8^ f|) RCRR: 

c“nw'l likj .^jj^l^ ljl>a ^ (jl C5^ ^>'1 *l£J^ 3! Aill (Jj^j CiL^ U^j c — 1 ^ ^ 

0U3I (jd JalikJI ^jl ^Jq ^lluk (."ij.w' Ljajlxk ^jl ^lLaJ V Ajk-i^a Is* C5jj 

Jl foj ...^i3l jU3VI > l^j c-ikdll ^ L^jikdl d^V 1 U£ Uukj ^ ? U3I 

^g.V'c. l_jI^C. Vj djpall cjkl (J-g I3l£ l-<4^d <j iu*n Lg ^gi L>ijl 
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(i§)-4R fRRt-RtRtR ^tricrr fRRR# etRtcR ^rfR-csf rcrcsr i crm wtf ^tft rgrgsh: 

otfww wtfRR ^rrr cr, rirt RRfRR ^tR^tR vj^jrrr rcrc&h i 4 rttrtcr 4 Rf#R# rru>cr fR®Rt r#r i ... 
(^#1w RRtR) Rt#R# RtfR rcr crcr fe^'s f#R rDcrr (^w 'Q crirtr ffst wtRtRtcR) ^tfRfN fRRfcR %& 
RRtcRt ^rm Rt i rcrHIr srf^ ^ifww (^^R'o RRtR) 4 RtfRRfDR ffswfR RitRtcR wtRf% rcrcsh i rirt 4 
R?RtR R^tRRte opftRtR 4MW I R^tR"! ■spiRrc #Rt3R t®rRT CR, tRRfCRjR RCR ^rRlR- «f<R ^§JR WtRRCRR RCR ^rRtR- 
‘SjRRCRtRj RR I fRRtR 'Q RtfCR R>t <RT RCRC^ I ^rRtR CRt R#f IRffl RCR RtCR l f§JR RCR CRT 
RR R#f fRRR efRJR 5 RCR RlR; RRRR CRt WtR ^rRtR fRR-R#R RtCR Rt i ... (wlRlR ffat 'S CRtRtR ffct WtRtRtCR) 
Rt#R# RpRiRtCR votCr^ RsRI'S SfRTMJtR RCR RtRt Rtf RCR CR, RTR^RR (it)-4R ffslRtRt “RtRRfR” Rt RlRR-RfR 
RCR RtRlR RRRCR RtCRR Rt% RCR Rt l” m 

4«tCR ^RtR RRft 'S RRTRI RTRr 4 RtftCRR ^RR fRSR RCR RtR^RtR ($§)-4R ffslRtRlR RRsRtR’-Rtf R'SRtR 
RrrR ^%RTR RCRCfeR I 'tlRt RlR RCRCsR CR, WtRCRR f'lR^RR “Rt^R-R%R” %RR Rt; RR?. tRRtflR (Wf)-^R Rt'SRF® 
RtCRR fRR# C%^Rr I fR¥ RfR RfSRRt CR, ^RRlftR (Wt)-^R R®Rt Rt3RlR RtR^ftR (#t)-4R RCRR ^tCRR WtCRl; 
fffa RCR #CR#R I Rt m$ RfR RR'SRRoR WRRr ^tCRR RCRR RRRCRRCR RtRR-R% RCR RRj RR# fRWtR, p$TR, 

^f#RlR 'S rRr Rr cRcr ^(Rrrr 'SjRRCRtRj i 

RCR WtCRtRt RtfR# RRJR i£| R^Rr RtCR Rt?RRR I 4 Rf%=#R RCR RfCR CR “WtRtR 'S CRtRtR RfRt 
RtRR-RftR RCRR ^fRRt%RR RftRt RR% WtRtRtft R'SRtR RRtCRR RCRT”- 4 W?k t%f%CR RtR^ftR (^)-^R 
fRRtRtRtCR RtRR-RflR RCRR ^rfRRt# 1%RCR WtRlRtCRR WlRtR-f^ RCR RRl RRtR R'ofR ^ffitRRj RCR £T#tRRlR RR I 
Wf^tRt 'StR WtCRR I 

RtR^tR (^)-^R fRRMRTR iRRCR ^< RR RCRt RRCR RR £fRt*t CRCR RtRR RtRR I rRr W|R CRT RRfR 

Wt^tRR?; Rrc5 | 


'b. ^(m)-^ x s'^ 

WtRRt CRCRfl, CRRCRT CRRCRf RtfRlRtR ^tRT 'RRRtCR ^RtR Rf%Ff RtRR^R: “ Rt^^tR. ($g) ^RtCRR ^RR 
■^TRRRRCRR |” 

^ RRR# Rt 7 RRf#o RRfRRJ litRS. RRCR CRtCRf RCRR Rt R's'C'oR CR^ I RRC^ RrrR WtftRt RRRR ^ ^CfCRR 
WfRRlRRT #? ^ RRCR CRtfft Wt# Rtf RCRR: RfRlR RJtRrtRtCRR RR RtfRtfR?C$ (R^ I ^ RRRlt ^ CR 4R 

CRtCRt RTtRjt tR^fifCRt^R I RtR^ftR ^-^R ^[RRtR RRtRtR C2fRtRC& ^ RRt ^CfCRR CRtCRf £fCRfSfR'3 (R^ I RfR RCR CR'SRt 
RR CR RR# ^fFst tRlR ^TtRR %RC^R, RCR RRtR Rt^^tR M ^R° WRJtRJ Rf-RtRR RR'SRtCRR RRtRtR RtRCR 
‘RtRR’ ^R° £fRR CRCR C*tR RR% fRR CRCR R?Rfw I RtC®rt RtCRR fRRCR WlRtCRR Wt#ft CRtRR RRCR ^CR CR, RtRt 
^RtCRR ^RR f^JRRR RCRC^R I ^RttRJ W#ftRf, ^TlRt Rt Wtft^R %rRfRCRR RtCRt fRRCR 4RiR ffWRt CR'SRt RtCR Rt CR, 
RtRt ^RtRRR 'f^JRRR RCRC^R I RfCRR CRCR RfR 'RCRlfRR RtRtRRtfR 2fRtf*tR RR, RtCRR RfR^ c f RlRtRfR 'S CRRtRtR 
StRtf®# RR Rt RRR £f<RCRR CRR WtRCR RfCRR ff^S RTRt #f%R WtRf RlR, vfQ RtCRR R^tCRt fRRCR 4RiR #f%R R'SRt RlR 


iiQ'b'G 


Rt I... 

to. to. (M)-^ v q '^ 

WtRRt WfC’lt RCRfl, fRtRR RtR^tR ^-^R fRRtRtRt, RfFf, RtRt 'S ^jR^RRCRR Rf^R RCR RtfR 
ff?lRR R(Rm« Wlf (R|)-iHR ffst Wt^ RtPlRCR RfRR RCR SjRtR RRCR RtRt of#tR Rt<J$R R^Rt RCRC^H I 
RtPlR'CR RfRR SfSTtR RRtR CStfCR RtRt RtR^tR M « RtR R°C*fR fRRCRt RSRW ^R° RtR RtCR WRRR CRRtRf RCR 
RtfR RCRCteR I <£\ fRRRR WfCRt^RTR WfCR fRC^R fRRR'SCRt W^RfRR RRCR R#RRR ^tRCRtR RR# I 

(R) RlftRTR fRRR WtRRt CRCR# CR, RtRtf-RtfRfRR 4RS, ^f^pr R^(R 'SRH WlRt^ fRsriR « Rf# 
RtfRCR WtffRtR ## #CRCR £t^R RCRC^R ^R° ff^SrCRR WfCRR 'S RRR-^fRRRCR ^R ##CR fRWR R^CRC^R I RRR3CR 
%tRR RtCRR R#RRCRR RR, RTMJt 'S oftCRRCR# Wt#ffR #f% %RCR £f^R RCRC^R ^R° 4R WfMtCR ^RRtCRR RTtRlf 
RCRCRR I 

0*0 %tt RRRCRR RR fRRR Rt^R#R o[R2fRfCRR *tftRRRR I RNMRR RRC^R, R?RR, tWl# RtRR ^iR^tCRR 
fBRRfR#R ii]R?. RtR%f 2fff%R ^R# 'a|f<Cb^Ri I RtR%J SfffRR M*fgj RCRf CR, 4RiR R5RCR ff^SRR fRC^tR 
RfC< RCRR RJRRfCRR CR§t RCRR, RTMJt Rt ^RRItRl RCRR I fRI ffst RRCR RCbRR^tCR fRfR RRCR CStf R^CRR Rt I RR° 
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^FtF FtRFRRFf (FlF.) FfR® '5nF-R><ps$=i WtFFtF 

FC'stcfR Rrst ^<*(Hc<t> FflF^TcF fR<f tftf% ffff | sRstf, cfRt, 's ff*f fcff ^fiITcff 
fftfif wtwsfM ^fRpf fs%t, f^fcff ^ t^irRr ff^ 4 f^tt?; ffk f^cf i 

%fW Fl'S?RTR><t> w FsfRjFFlF F^CFF I FTSfRTfR<F F^WT FFCFF ^fFJ F^TfCF FNR#<F FF'SfF CW 
PfC'SfCK^ W'S^W CFF^T 'S oJFICFFCF wlt%^ Ff*, ^ttFt^F Ff*, FCFF Ff* tWlRf WNTtfW FFFF, CF 
^FFFCFFt tfFF^FCF FGSt FfCFF 4FF 4WFI FF*F sfFlF FtFFW FtFTF RkF OsviRhcitCF %Tt«M fNR#<F F^WteRCFF 
'SFJ FTCFF FtF FTF^fF FFTFsF ^CFFGF (FWf 4FF fFGFT%FFGF FfFF %FCF f&fiZFo FFftfs FF*F SfFlF ^FSfFfCFF 
WtJfF SfFF <K<F I 

(«t) FRCFF FFRtTF RR RR 5 FCFC^: (i) FRCFF RtCStF FCbFH t^^F F*CFF FtFTCF Ff#s FFW 4F° (*) FRCFF 
F^, F\*T, 'SfFI, FRFfF tWffR t^Ff^fa-FFFft^ RFF Rf»F FFtFT I RRWfF-p[0t3F RiCFFFT ^RpTTCF Ft3T%-^fRft 'S 
Wf^pT ^o 'SFTF WtFNFs £FF R'FFIRcF FGFT® 'SF 5 ^ RtGFC^F I Ri%f RffIR 4GFFTCF F^FF RCFCF R'CFbFT 
«F I %TfFF ^GFFIGFt fFFftvs FF^F sj^t FMW I #tFT FSR, W, f 4, FfFFlF tWlRf RFFCF F^IFF FFTFTF RF 
f%f% RCFCF FCFCfeH I FF, ^tF'SFf R'SilRtCF 4C<MtCF$. F*JFF RCFCF RCFbFT FFFC^F I FfT-F?C*tF Ft Wl*fT-F?C*tF 
F#ft SffRRtF ^tFF RF WfCFtW RfFF ^TCFF 'FCFlftF ^TFT, RF FIFT pfft, FRf F\*TFTFT ^WfRt I WtF FFFFIFTF 
Flwst SfFTGFF 'SFJ ^iFf ^£fCFF FFFCF RfTFFTF FFfF FFtfs FGF§ FCFC^SF I 4^?FJ WlFFt CFRt CF, ^tFf WR ^otfFF, 
Wf^F '^sltFF 'S 'FFlFCFFCF F^F, FFftF 'S WT^T^F %nsF 'S FR^F RcFM £WF FCFC^H I FHIFtfF WR FFF, 
^FF, ^FFF, FP%, FF tFF Wff 'SFWF, WR FFl^Ft, FFlF 'S FFTFT FFF ’5^fRF-'FFFlF FFff (#)-CF 

FFfFF, '5F^tF 'S tFFKFF FFFF %FM fFFlF FFfCF tFFtft Wf#FF ^F f^f% FFT FFj FCFC^F I 

^FCFF Rf^'Cvs Wf^F 'G'FlF WlFMl^F ^FtFFF *(t\ ^tfFF FFRpF WF^lF ^TFFF FCFC^H 

FCF fFFlF FWC^F I FFFF FKftfFF C«R^ F% FFF F^s oKFF^'SIFt ^f%F RFFfD 2fFfF ^F I ^FtF <[Ftft 'S WFJ 
F[5 ^RtF WT^F FtFFtF 5 FFWf% Ft'FtF C«R^ CFC<F FltfF ^F^F F^ltR CFW FKfft FFl^RfF (FT) CFW, 
%fFFCFF: 


i. dll ^Ti .1 4JaK Xlll V| aJ) V Ja ^c. ^1 (_!l 2 s ^ o-ilej ^ ( 5 ^^ 4jic. (_iLa SlijJl UJ t ^ iH)-> 1)1 (jl 

)»g C 5 ^ .' pi 1. ^ iflnTail ^JC. -TXa (jc. t-rJCjJ i. ^ l\l)-> Ui lj Aiai (_jj “Ull ^JC.j _jji Alii 

(jjSjIiiAll (jl Rial clw^lj Osf^ •'—^JC. 4jI Ui akD ^ tJ^ i—JJaiSI ^Ic. -lia ^^Ic. 4j 

• ^ :^ 5 .^1 jj V’-S Rlj 


‘FFF WR; ^tfFCFF f§TF FFF ^Ff^s ^CFT, ^sFF FlF^TF; (^) ^sfF RfF^ SfcFF F^CFF I ^FF ^lF RfF^ WR 
WRF ^Ff^s %r I FfppJFR (M) FIFF: FfFf, WTFRt F^F: ‘Ft ^FKf tFllt^’; 4 FtFFfi* IWT WtRf WtFt^F FF^ 
WfFFTF ^TFT FtR-FT'SFT CFF FFTF I ^FF WfR Wt^F *FF° Wf^FT^ ^ WffT ^T%T FFF: (% WfR ^tRfF, WTFRt f% 
WT^F F15TRRFF FF 'FF^F <MG<W ? TJ FT% ^\»RF ^FFW ’^flF 5 FRTTl^s FlFFFF I F 5 F5 T’R>G'o 'FtR ^FlRfF FFG*fF 


F5F1R vslGFFGF» FFGFF: ‘^F F(s1RrFF FtFF ^FGFf I ^FF FlR^R (M) FFIFF: FMF RfGFF FT F^FT FF% WfRf 
WfFFTF 'SfFT F^FT ^FFT F^FG^s FlF^F I ^FF FTRlF ^F^ 8 : “FfT 'S FRMGFF FF CF, ^TFf ^*tR<)»GFF ^fFT F^FT 

2TT«fFT FFIGF, FIR'S ^TFT Wf#F FF, ^tGFF Rf^5 ^ FGF FT'SFtF FF CF, Rm ^TFT Sf^Rn® Wf'SCFF ^RfFl# l” 
WfCFT FlRlF FF w : “^Rr FTCF ^TFFTF ^FTCF ^Rf C^FlFT^ 'FFC^s FTFCF FT; FF° WlFf^t FTCF t^T C^FTFT^ CFF.. |’ ,4Ws 
W fCFF# FT%F ^FIF RFftT 'S oRJTFT F^fRrF Fft-F°C*fF SfRlFT ^TRft F^fRrF WT^FT^ ?F^F FTRf ^ 


FT'S'^FIF ?FF WT^F F(gTRtF FTRrtT (1 x 8 f^) CFCF FFFG^F, %fF FCFF, FlR^K ^-^F FM ^rTFFfF ?FF WT^F 
F(gTR[F (FT) FrfCF FCFF: WTFRt WfFFfF FfFlF #T ^FFFF FFFC^F? %fF C^T WfFFfCF RfCF FTFC^F, COIF'S <MOsH 
^F° WTFFTF ^TFTt 'FFTCFF ^FF FC^F? ^FF FlR^R (M) FCFF: 

jllll ^JjQ (JILjVI 43^' L5^ (J 1 ^ ^ S5I3 6 jU (j-<s ^Uia^uJa jA 

“%fF FlFfFT CFT^lRr FRfTF WTSGFF FCFT FCFC^F I WlRl FT ^CF %fF Wf^CFF (WT^TRfCFF) 'sFGFCF 


FTFC^dF 




’FFT ^f%F ^FtF RFltT, 'sprfFF 'S 'ofFIfFT '55 TRtF ^fRfT ^FF FTFFTF WfFFlfT (ioo t|)-^F RCF 
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RCRCteR, Wf<[R#R t 5 # (IT) RCRR: RP(PRftR (it)-OT fR# #r rm f#tR tc^R RRt ^CR f%fR RCRR: 

a1* JL t <ik£ ^ t jlSlI (> C U^L^ ^ 3*^3 t ^uai # ^lii AiiS idkj 


“r^rr wirir OTRRtR fete RtR ^RRtR rrot wr f%fR rot crps# rr% RtRtRj wtscrr rot rirot, 
Ric^t #r rIw f^cR rtrcr r" v 

wf<rw#R, rir# « ottirj r#wr r#r >ffi^ otcr 7f?^i%xs ^t%r Rtf# Rif# ^rr ri’r rcrr, wi# (Rt) 


< 1 C° 1 ‘i: 


<illi Jja ^j| cjll Oli a ju^ll £*S1I &h. o] it ijfl 


“#r R#rte; It- ot rrrir, rttrrir rm otr§- ^jrrR rcrot i rrr f%fR <«i c«ir, 1# rt^ ots, 

CRlRtR f#atCR ROT$ RR # 

^ RRR #CRR RTtCRfCR RP#, Rtf# 'S WP^R #s-4R ^RRRR #RtfOT R^tfRR uR^Rj ^jrrR RCROT RCR 
CRCR fRCROT I 4 RRRfDCR RtRt R%OTC*fR, Rfl#-RSJ*lR Rt Wt# (Rt)-OT SjfR CRRR# Rt OTRlRRt RCR CRtCRfRtCR RCR 
ROT# I ^ RTtftRt RTNJt RRR #R RtRR fRCROTP ‘%Wt OTS.’Stl# (Rt)-OT fRRt ^ RtfRR RtfRR OT^tR ^JRRR 
ROT l” 

RRtSCR %TW # RtfOTCR #RR RCRM f#R RRt #CRR 'a|f<CHs>RJ RT?*f #CRCR RRj ROTOT I 4 RfC< RtRt 
RlR^ftR $8, W# (Rt) 'S RtR RSpPR #RRcRR RtCR RRRR ROTJ ^jR ROT I Wt# (Rt)-^R RCRCR R?RfRR 
RtRfR RtRNt’ £fCfR RjMTtR HR %# lt tRCRR SffRRt #-## R#R ^RR #RR R#R Rt^R R#R ^RR %f^RtR 
0b(2R #) RCRR: 


C‘ J13 ^ij Clllx\ ^LA\ A_ilc« IjCo^I! ( ^£' (J] ^ t \ & ^ ^jljj ^Aj AjciCJI (J^j l>° u' iS-JJJ 


oj ^j ‘^' (u^J^' JF- I#i5 y-^' ^ lBP y C> lW t>j) 4J] cs^' ^ 


jlill J] #)^W l ‘^ a ^ uCik 

“R^R WR^ CR, RtRtR ^RR Rt^RR RtRR ^RSfR %ft CRRt (%Tf RRRtOT R§R ^R|R, ^RlR) Rt# fRRt ^RR 
^Rt R#R (^oO fR)-CR RR #iRR CR, #R RtRRtR OTJ ^RRllR ^! Rt^#ROT ^RtR £^OT f#R RtRtR RtR #R 
R77RR ^[^R R# I RRR R# fRRt ^RWtOT fRO[R RlRtR %RR: “RtOT !rr 5 R«;RR RRtR R'SRtR RR CR RfR RtRtRR 
f#RTfOTR RRR 4RS, ^’tRROT RR ^P5t OTJ RR OTR^R RRR, ^R CRfRCR CR iRRR RtR CR ^R Ir1r« CRR 
^R?. WfRfRtlR RtCR RRi ROT, WlR «5t W*PR WtRlR!” (RRt fRRt: ii(? WlRPo) I OTRR %fR %;RR: 'j# RfR 
#ROT ^RtOT Rt Rt'S R2R CRtRfIR WRlRtWt (M R?R l” M ° 

%Tf Rfa^RR RlR^ftR (^)-OT fRRtRfRt, RM Wt<[ #RR, RtRt Wf^R '5#RR 'S RRR ^f^R^R ^TfRRtR #R 
R5RtR OTJ RWR ^®R R5Rt RRROT I #ROT f#R RtOT (RRK=# RROTR (Rf*t I RtR^RtR (^)-OT fRRtR f#R 
RtOT (RR1#RR ^RRIR W# (Rt)-OT fRstR fRRCR %RR (RRttR^t ^RRR ^RRR CRf*t I >R fRRRR R%RR ROT ROT^: 
wr^tRt ^TtlRt Wt^t# Rtwf## OTT^rt: “^RlR Wlft ^IR (Wf) 'Q %1^”, WlRl^RlR RltR RlfRR RtRlfRR %# 

Rf^s ^R|R Wfft RtfOT”, RftR Wf^ftR RtRR# Rlw ^ #RR #RR fRlt*t’ tW# I ^ RRR ^®OT l R#R’ Rt 
R#R-RRW'$TOT’ WfOTTlOTf ^f#R; RtRR ^'SMfR CRtOT RRR RtRt ^R ROT Rt OT° RRR RfRfetR CRtCRt LOTT'S 
RHRTOT (R^ I #OT ROT# ^ fRRRiR: 

(R) #Rt RtfR ROT CR, RtR^tR #R R°R, Wt# (Rt) 'S #R R?J*tR 2f% lt OTct 'S fRCRCRR RRRCR RtR#RR, 
##RR 'S ^RRlRtR tRtRRR R;R#, f#R 'S OTTtRT ^ 4 RRR R#R WlfRRlfR ROTOT I >R 2fRCT ^RR 

Wtf# R#R RCRR: 


A a SIX )J i A-lX-Jx) (J J 6J_13La]I 


. L-Sllik, ^)-o! <Loi3j AlL-saSj <> ^j^jaua ^a^LuJ! A_llc- ^-1*^ ^-CiIa 

RtfOT RtCRR CRt#R RR3 RtRtRJ WtQOT RCRT OT^fR RROT RCR CR R#R# Sf#n» CR Rt%# RfRRtR 
RRR RtRR iRROT RtR RtRR CRCR R# ROTOT, %fR W: ^[#Rt ^RR ®Rt I WtR #*# R°R (R#-R?*f), lOT'lRR 
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fill W^lffM (H) iff® Wtl-fwH=T WtWltl 

Wt# (Wt)-41 3% *1l 5 Wt-fm! Wfw 2$m 415 m Wfffff 'S Hllfm Rwe WfClt WWtH n i” 4 ^ 

wut ciclft ci, ‘cltwiRr 3 # wiei sftwfi’ mmen ^ffwH 3%rf fii ^it (if) clew i 3 if wm Rr, 115 
Rfmifiwi wtwni (if) w wRiiffi31ft(it) clew i 4 rt weim i 33 twfwtntmftci,331mmpi mi 
RrenRwt nwfRw i w ^wtiei wPew fiutmi wfwfs; wit m it i wtff (itmi mi *ia^5n wnei wh cum 
lift fin lien 311 ifilt win w<f H3331 (it)-ew 3wm ijf iff m nR wif (1P3 fwpiO i fwt %rtll 
^rni ltlfll 113m <icw 3Wtew Cf§t men I 

icifiR, %rfieii 3 icwi Riei 3wff 2 f*f ^Hfiw 31 i wlftli's wten wiiTftit iff 4ii f ich cim 
mf itwcwi wei w, wm, wtff (if) 's iff 151*1 wijtijcn iinti 3 w Hftw wut ewi ifit wiem? 
fiwtitwt, nr's itit iff iwrf fmrti £11 <mc®i wei wfen m's iifiti wit fw wteit cif*t 3fif% wfw wiewt 


if? 

(i) %rm iff mi: 113331 H-wsr Rrwrirwr, mr, itm wwn 151*11 whihchcw wits# itRci wfmen 
#f nw? win 3Hw 'em wtitwtw Rnlrtew 31m ^ tiffin wtn wtwprmfi ffem in mi 1 wnr #n: fiwti 
's ^fffm wsmant cm fin wmten ft 1#? 111311 iMi fgimm 3fw wtenw whim cwich 3fmif wi 
df 1 fwi Rfm ifl nffi 3 iti mi ci, wnr fid all it m 33ml mm 1 41 RiStew twit's 1% it 
slicifij irffi nit ifm if 1 ^mj ifiic^ wfcii Rim ffci nnn ^-^1 fimfiti im mpnfi mi® m 1 

(1) H1311 (if)-4i frnimf's m itfm mill i^thi mfi i®fDc<t> %rm ^ti mi mi cnfiR m 
in mm 1 win ^9^ 'em winwfm mff icm ci w wtRr nmi (il)-4i ff^rmn sicn m 
m mn*f mm wilt's 1% Rum 1 ^ 1% £l c f win £ffm tin's wtfiimi wcimf cum m in 
mw n 1 m wm IStw nsim wnwtw wm's cntiRi cm's fiwti's nil mir® 11 m 

mm 1 wtin m 111331 (^)-^i w iw's mu fifim $11 ml m wm ^15 wti emit imj, iw it 
f*m witu md: wti mi cnfiR 1 mti win nm; 


<ui ,jL iji^ v ijiif ^jjf y u 


“1 t^ifl, cwtnf win ^15 wti Him mpi wsfiff ml if f M * 
wit wiitcw wtii imt: 




“mt \®ti wtm*fi fern m wtit im iiw ci, fiiii wren wtifww m wmt wtifw m 
wtem wftmw *ft1% i” 4TO 


« mi wtcil ciffcw^ ifRw n if cm ffen mn Rici fiwti's nffm fimfit Rif item cm Rew 
m 1 wii %n wm 1 


8. (m)-^ ipm 

H133I (^)-^i 35^^ iti's 15IJH Riei ‘^’fwmfimi fw^ iwe»i wtn 1 nfm m5 fntffm 3 3m 
wit weiw ifl Hfei ^31 wit mn 415 ^en Riei iwi ^fwifiw ^wiw 1 cwteit cwteif ^R>'nfiw s ftitw 
nlw wlfii, wtRi, wt33i, nlm s mi wteif a 3m Hi ^ni weim 1 ^en ie*u wlfii's wtRen 
Hi 3 fm 1 ^ iwi ifHiew H1331 ^-i£ii mticn mut h 33's 8 wut cif 5 ii m 1 

tntffi mst H133I iww mteii itwt nftwfn ^wif (it) 1 wtRri, wt%'s wixfu 33 wti 
^Pll mi ^15 f*f® meit 3 §t nl mi 1 311 33 wffm ii'snfewi 3ei wti mjsl 3 wm 13131 if wti 
wi hci fwfi temm wm 1 wtfieii Hi wntei wtifti fiiei K1331 (^)-ew ‘WI33 wlfm’ wff«, ‘wlficn 
wtHt’ ^fiitw it ^ntei wtwt 3ewt 1 wijtij 3^11 mi's 'sm mew cwn fwg win hi h i 

K133I itff-ft itRit fwifwiti lew iftiti wti wfit 33 fulfil mil wm 1 fwfi b- ffstff 
mi mf^li wm 415 in it ivm iiei io ffstifew feswn wm 1 'sitfwft ^en weim ci, fwfi io ffstifi 
ifi^i wPih item io wtRi wnfi fewwd wm 1 

<^. ^r^-sfK (M)-^ 

Hfti s niffieH wmn wtemw ^R^ifiwm ^wiw ci, H1331 it-m 8 wut ffen: Hfiti (it), wwifit 
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(<n),^5f^ (<rf) 's kikar (it) i kkT ^sitm mpkt icm, •J5'3¥im ici tkam akt icm, it^jpk M- 
ai kick akin %f^s icm ai?, kkik t^P\ icm i 

It^pk $S-ai cm&T klTf iklfl (If) I %fk kf'SllC'51 w kC*fk ktCl mpkt kClk I kMi ik “wf<pr 
ktk tip n%”-ai kfcaf wti kk kik n i ikik kikta sk®f kcm aistkkifi ksti's kcm i kk itft'akk 
wik ktkk n^Ti wk cafck -?fH i wf kmn *jci fkk affiti cici ikktk ski kcm 4^ ^»ci 'sr^Ttrr ktmj 
#m 'auk® itm i link (it) n^pk H-ai #miTi v %rft ktcm m i«ki nek- affik tmw\ 

kClk I kk kfsfT Wf<pr kk if-ai 'SktC'sl ICll l«kl i* %fffos %T 3 kfk kClk I 

(If) mk kTCl ak <$a aiS. iktkt ktCk ak klJt mjfkk kCll I ^fkt It^JPk A-ai #Wfk kkt 

kmn ici ic^kkr kcm i wf kmn w wf# ipjsjik (il)-ai icSi fici kk kkci ick km i kin iktktck's 

ll^jgfk (M) W kTkl kite! I k% kftCk Ik's mk Cl, kk iktktCk %i kci kmkl kfkfk kWl kdk l 

w w kick kfkci iflm an kTmrt cafck ikk 'akkktc® kcmt i ktfikk (it) '3kksi ici wkt (if) 
iktktck kcii ikkkskmkm i 

it^pk (if)-ai kitit kut kkkir (it) i ^eiksi h wb *jci kk wm mpki kcm i kirk wf<r 
kkfCH ^klk kfcaf '5k fllk ^1 I Ilk k^T kktl ‘Tffk=T ^1 'ski a|k Wk =TkKH kWl Tg^slt '5fW 
cwi i « ^Tsrk (it)-ai kc«f ^k kik i TSiwiwi %k tk'skkk %k^s iscii i « kk 
^fkk k'Sri's i kik k®ffT itm hi ^c^k ' 3 T 5 rci %k ' s kkk i ^ ^t'axFtwi wt n^pk 

M « i ^k 'ai^'ok Hn: c f^ ^rsrk wn ^ wsk ik^ ^ffm k i ^4iwi to ^k itpt %r 
£fk wk i wferk ’ks Srof (<n)-ai wf^fk ka ^pk^f w i w w it ^k ik 

hct a ^ ^Jiit kci i 

ir^fk ^-ai fkkt ikif kn[ ^r^r (it) i ^ikoi wk ^i %k wuskt i^n i wk wf<r 
^rktki ' 5 rt ^ k^kik kftk ^k kik ^i ai^ wkiw #n ®ik wfplt k^kiT ktc<F ifiwf’T kk i f%k 
it^pk ^-ai k'Sfi's kki i wkit (it)-ai ^t'axFtwi n n^pk M -$=i^ic<f kwk (it)-ai 
kik cwi i's k®fft ^rfkk ifiki wfeikr ^rfw 'Siviwi kk kik ikr cikkT cUkf a’k^fki 5 
<fcic^h i is k®riT ktkr afk ^nAb- i«ki itrtt ■skkk kk 'sm^ ^ i %k ksiwn %ki i 

n^fk IMi kktr ikjr nfksit (it) i kk ^ikoi iskis i«ki wt^t it ^sifs kk»i itn wk ^pkt 

ken i k'stiC'si ik kik (k«kf f%r) %tfT ktkr wf# (if)-ai ktk kk kik ^i i ^kk, ^tki's itw ki 
^a's ikik, f 5 ^ 's iklikf iftk ki ikJT i^k ktit kk ken i '5#n 'Shiuci ^§ki®f ken i iHk, ^rlti, 

^5 's ikik ikl^s wr kik*ffk ken i if^k ;n-ai ikki i^ks kkti i^kciici^ ikktf ^i i 
%# kiM n^pk ^-ai 'smc^i 'b kik kk ^8 a«- wh hct mkir (it) i^sitk i^n i 9 " 18 

H. ^'srHT kt^du <r><t^)Tr 

am ^rtk wA^kkr (ik) <wcsh: “ik ckltkT kkm kltk %f^o ^s%’ if 'atfkk fiiklfi> Rich ^ 
'sail'spktki% a^ ci, ^k e fk a kwki^kik#ifkki*kkki^ffk-aifki^ffk 
ckm kitk i am k«rf%r k^i ckftkf kik^ kr^ikf m kkk ^«u otpt ktk i kkk ^«u wkk kw k^ifk 
kire cfTk kit m wit ^ii kk i an*r kw ktkk ikT if kw ikn’, k«fa krtks kt ai^ wkks ir im (kw 
im’, if 1k§t wfk it nt^A ksftk iki if’ an*r kkr ikf m ^t c^m m im ’j^s ^ci it i ci^ ik 

aifk kfkk ^ffci 5 if kis «flk , ®ci ''of ^pif ick k'lr ^ r 

WklT (tklfl Cl, afafk ^ wfffkTCl ‘kk^ ^f'S%r” iCk Wfaflfka ikT Wf I kkl-<pl cafci kNm 
kik'Sfu'st'8%11 ikifm^fcik#tikf^kwi €kwiakkinifk^ iwtikim: 

*3ll V) 4j) V Ail H 

“mc^k wk (®k#f kif) ci, 'sn^k ^t®t ku cm ikk i” 4< ’ 9 

kkCk “wfkk w (klckf ktlk Clt”- kt'8%k ikfkfCki k«k m wmt klf ^kcil # 1 C 11 2fam 'S 2fik 

in kfk^ i j *'»t<'o$ a m 'amt km m l 'stf’ 'aafk ^iwk's ^f%n kskj kfi's mfikcn kfuci i 

kT'sfkfl Ckffkk CktCkf kn CkfClf tkcil wstlkf alkm kfCl If I W Ikkfk k^l CkTCkf kn ^Tk kfClf WWlkf 

aftkCk itci i ^kcn kakj ail kici tkmi n%i kcicm iklk 'af^ifkkf (ik) i 
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^RTR ’RtRRfftRt (RtR) Rfik mr-frRRR WtRSRfR 

wr#RR ^ crrm rIrmr wsrfRt «nwf ‘ktgtRR R^tcR cRf& >rf^ vsrtfsr ^ fkrtR r#” 

RCR ^ f^tR 2fRR*t RRGxa RCR I xRRRlR Rt ^I'aa'of^ ^RR fRsR RRR ’RRS-RxaCR Rf RffRCR RRxRtR-Rf%T ftCRptR mj 
RRtSRRtR RfRR RRTfR CefRRT-RR ^RR CRtRRt fRCRR CR, 4 fktR Wf^tRR RRCR RT Rf^ Rlt ^ fkflR I 

•fMHtPr R>RkR-Rf%R 4 fkCR #t RCR ^oT WtRtR RtRJ WfefM C5$f W® RCR I 2fk WtfRRRCRR RRC^ 2f*f RRR 

rt ^tcrr crrt < # rrr cr fkcR Rf$R* mt «r#t Rma rcr \ wtrir fkcR mcR^t mtw%r ^trrtr i rrrr v©t ^frf 
fkR iRtmt rrr= (i) fRSR? mt ws)cr m’sR ^ (r) R$,f*ft fkcR ^rtcrr ^Rf|% i 4 Rrr^cBi RjRR-4R 

i 

’Rf'sffCRR fk?[ fRSR? W(R x^CRRRt WfCRR# Rrs RjRkR-’S^tCRR fRCRRRt ^RWfR 'S 2fR c f Rf RCR W- 
fRRCR fm wr i 4 etm tm k<t Rf%Ft (RtR), RtR ^rr^tn^t's wtr^r ^rh wfmrtcxsR mftm rintt rrr 
^R tR ^stRlft RCRR: 


• u!$' ls^ tJ- 2 ^ Vj 4Aill <jj^ ^ ^3 ‘^' (J* u^j^j Vj 


“WtRRt WtftRR Iks RtRxglR f*t3 Rt Rf I WlRRt WtftRR %T fRCR M R# RT, 4R$f WfRRt RjRWtR fRCR VSR5- 
RtRWTRsfRRt I”"' 5 

R^R vstxgffR 'S Wt#TtR f%f% xs% WTCRR RfR^ WNwfa I RRfR Wf^tR « RfR RtRfT (^) RT RCRCRR vslt 
R®Tt, ’tfRf RT RCRR R ’Rt Rt RRf 4RS, 'S% k%fR^ CRtCRt fRRR RrR WfcR^Rt, RRtM^Rt Rt RRtM^RlR Rt^S Rf ^Rt 
Wf^R xg^ XQRH WlRMl^R M*f§J I 

fRkR-^f^R Rk*lRt ^prf^R V[(v|CRR RlfR^ WfR RftR R^RT I ^tR R^tCR '?Rrrr RfCSfR (RRM R^R-ofR^R RfCR 
Rf 11%fR xQ% 'Q Rxsj xai^R^ifR R5JRR t£)RR >|<l|x3<p<lcR <RCR*S I ^®r*ij R)R WlcRlHf ^CRR R^I Irxd<p Rs^RR Rf | WlcRlbHf 
'Q k« RTRI Rt<fe ^ I WfMTSRWft ksfR ^tlRR ^T^fetR RRCR RCbR)R I t%fR W WfR^ ¥fR | t%fR R*( 
RRRR I ^SCR ^ofR ^Ri Rf ^CR ^jRR|R R*f R»CRR, ^TfMfRRt RRRR Rt ^fRJtRJ WlkRR RtCSf WfcRlRRt RRRR I RRR C^CR xs(R 
RRRfiR xQ% fRCRRRt R$R*oftR WfRt I 

R^tStR Rxs<p<pfil Rc®TR x^tR Rf RXSCR 5 ^xSl^ RXsy RtsT RRJ R^CR xsflRs Rst^I RiR^xs 'Q RRWR rxsc<p Rtfk=T 
RRtR R5RRR RlRt ^R I RxsC<M W “R^FTffRRTfxs” Rt R^f%R ^pfRR 'Q WNRfRRt RtCRS, Wfft^R ^RI W R^RRtWR 
CRRRt RtCRS Rf I RxsW RRtko '^R'S RtRR W fif^R ^CR Rt, RR° RRf^tRtR 5 R^l'R'tCRR ^tRJ Rt RRtMRR TftfR '^tR xSfRJ 
C^gf R5CR I ^R fRCR Ws4 fRRt® 'Q fRRkft CRtff'SRRtR M*f§J I R^R^CR kt^(R ^o’ WtSfRR ^tRRfRt xS RxsjRRfCRR 
Wfsf^-R^ ^RR I Rt^RflK M Rt^fR: 


(JjlibJI IjJjl V] (_5>^A Jlkj JjJa Uq 


“CRRtRt Wff% (^RTRTxs Rt^S Rf'SRtR RCR fef^ WtR ^R 5 ^ R^TRR ^ ^Tf xsfRt RfRWf-fRxs^ 9\® RR 


^[RJ RtfteR RtR^tR 0 RCRR, 

(jlA jij (^i aJ ( 3^i jAj a£Jj jij tAjaJI ^Pajj diu <1 tJLui jij L>“ 

^ ^ Jdai 


“fRffStR RR <[RtCR CRCR CR f%s¥ RtRWfR R^RCR ^(R RRJ Wffltt^R RtROTRf Rt% tRRfR R*Rt RjSR I WfR CR R3k 
fkstR Rxs X!#Ri RxQRt RSfS IRxd^ RfRoJfR RSRCR xofR xgfRJ Wt^oR RRJRff ^flR Rt% tRRtR R^Rt RCR I kR RtR WfSRR 
xg=RR xsfg xgfRj WfsftftRR RtRf® ^tJR Rt% fktR R^Rt RfR 


v. fwtw 

RRRR tRTR WfR; Rf%Ft (RtR) fetR 2m RRR RC.RC.RR: “PTfltOTR RSRtR W I CR ^f R®TtRltR W CR 

Imk# « f^m |” 

RRfR WfgtR ’RtR %TRR RtRR H-CR5 RR R^Rt iRCRCRR CRSCRtR WRR ^RRt 'Q tR’RtW I “?RRt” ^ tR*t- 
RRR’ Rt ‘RTSrRCR RRR R^RtCRT’ I WtR ‘tR’RfRt’ «f< ‘^sfkRTRR’ Rt ^RfCRtRCRR RW’ I RRfR WtftR RtR^tR M~^ ^R 5 
RltkR WtR kH-RlRfe^R RtRtR’ CRCRJ f^PllRiCRR kK-RtRf^jR WfR5Rt’ RR% 1RCR RtR I 4RRR CRRfR CRCR^ ^C^IR 
H mTRtR CRR R^CR RtR ^RRRfSj fRCR RtR I ‘kR-RtRlfif^ e 1 RfRtR’ CRC<F WlR-RlRfST^R WfRRt RR% RRRC^ “?RRt” 
xifRSf CRRtR CRC^ ^CSfR RRRCR^ fsr’Rt^r RRt RR I RtRtRRRtCR tmt’ 'S k’RtRt’ ^RR f<IRRC<t> xifR^R “fR’RtRt” R=Tf RR I 
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tr. j>. 'srisricn 'Q f^RRst 

fRRfW RtR=ptR H-4R ^1<CHR 'al's/vsvi RSRT | fRWfCR 4RRfRR5 4 RT?RtR RCRt^ | ‘tRRf’ 2|RCT 
WlURRCRR: 

UjUI ^ya a]^ 5 " Ufijlj (_£^l is -IsJuiaII ^II .^“uall (_j^o fill] e,R» _i (_£^uj| (jl *s n n 

“rIrr %fR fRfR ^ rrricr; rs^crkr wft <t>Q crash rrR^h ^irir crcr^ rh%ijr rtrrt rrs, rir RfRCRH 
wifR <t>c<i1%fiR rrrwtr, rtrir fRR*fR crrtrtr ^trj r 4 ^ 

4 wirRs 's Rfte ^t%r sNt'f r*cr cr, RhjgfK S wtsRs w^tr H*titcR ‘Irrt’ 's Irriw’-^ rhr r*crr i 

rRsir rm’ rrarrm' s crcw rrR'c rirwI; ^rtm ^r i ^rricr rm rrar ‘m 's wNT’ rhIr's RiRRc<t>$ ^RitcRt 
w^, ‘rto’ rrt w 1 r i 4b, ° 

“ft’RtW” 2|HRR R3TR WtlR HARR: 

0 fl . 

0 ^ q q 0 0 £ 0 % ^ ^ o o Q ^ o ^ ^ O O *'” ^ ^ j 

Laj ^LaJl ^-lj La ^^-LkJU La oj^l*i]l ^^-ulsu LI (_£jLa]l <1^. lAAio ^^HaII dj.1uj Aic- 4J_^ °!j «^Ij <_£JJ ^ C5^ ^-JjjLajSl 

l$3^' ^3 0 -° cib ^ 


“cr (^KIR il) rt crcRc^ cwiht f% cr fHRCR ^th rtcr fRSR rhch? fn^ cr wcr oRchwth OTC^ff^r i 

PlRRl'gR '5R®T3t-H (Sfl'SH'of HHft •JG^R) fRRR; | R|R fRRR? RHf^s WlRt^pr Rf'SRT I HRR ^R# RHTHt Wlb^lR'o WtH 

WIRT %T WMlW I WH sjft feR RR fR, ^tt R^j^JXs'G RR fR I CR C^T Wl Sff^RtRI^R RRlR fRR4TtRfR 

r 4M 

i£| WIRT^'S fifRTR R5 ^r CR ; %1r R»ffkR WfsRs W^TR tRRRt^T '^R^TRfR WfltW RRfR 4 RR*R 1 rr4t 
WRflCRR I >5 fRRCR 'SprfRR ^RfW ^TRtRTR WfftRRR | W tRRRf^R '^RWSH %fR RtCR C^-«I%RR? 

RRfR WlftRCR5? Rt feRRT^T (Wt)-T^? 4 fWR RtRlft^'lR ^ CRC^ Wi RIRR^ I ^Rt Rt^RR RTTRTTR Wf^lTR ^ 
WTRRlR (Rt) RCRtfeR CR, RtR^lR M ^5lR W®R fRCR ijRtR ^tR RRRW CRCRftiSRR I 4 RIW ^[RRlfT RtRlf-^tfRftRR 
RWt^R CR, RRIR WflR RRt (WT)-^ xttR RfCR R5RT <PRTR ^f®TRt TrCR%RR ^R?, R[RRRTR M~?& ^tR R^#TR RferT 
fRCR%RR I 

RRRSCR Wimi (Rt) 'S 'RRTtRJ RtRlft RC=TC^R CR, f%fR WMRCR^ CRCRR 1 r, f®rRRtSf«1CR» (Wt) CRCR%RR I ?RlR 
RRlft R?R#no Rt%R 2$m ^tfRft RlRRiR5 RCRR: “WITr WtCRRt (RI)-RR fR^ ^RfR§ %rlR I %fR RCRR, CR 
WtCR*ft (RtRRiR 5 ), fw# R5RTR CR CRlCRt R^RT RfR CR^ RCR WR CR WlltR RtCR WRRT TrRI RRlR 'RRRtCR ^RR# 
RCR I Wtfsr RRR1R: CR R^RtS'CRt #T #1? %fR RCRR, RfR CR^ RCR ^CR CR, R[RRRTR (M) ^1R Rf^RTRRRR 5 (WfgtRCR5) 
CRCRflCRR WR CR Wf^tRR RtCR WTJ TRRjFfft RCR RRl RCR I RlRRRF RCRR, WlfR ^sRR CRRtR fRCR %ftR I ^ttR R^RTR 
Wtfsr ^ RRRtR RRRtR: CR tfRR’TC'^ RM, WlRfR WlRTCR 5 4R^ R»Rt RR^ fRR, WlRtR WfcRt WfRRlR WR C*fR 
R^RCRRRT I WIRTRf% RIRR fR 4 ^: “CR C^of WR5 ^fg fRRC3 CRCRfRR”, “fR^RRlCR CR WfCRWTR CRCRfRR”? 

WfCRRT (RT) RCRR: >R S'RtC'oR RCRT Wlf^t RR2fRR RT% CR R^lc¥ Rt^ptR fe^lRT RRRl%T I 

RtR^TR % ^SCR RCRR: “>R RCRT f®r<ll1CRR R^RT I WT^TR CR WfffWs ^11 R^CRCRR Wtfsf ^plR ^S\ WlR R^RCRT 
^#TCRi ^RTR CR Sf^s WTffWs CRf^t fR I WlfR CRRRtR %fR ^ITRRR CRCR^ CRCR WlRCR'i I WR Wf^%R fRRlR^ WlRRR 'S 
^f$|ftR RRTR# RRftg WRR 5 ^ ^RCR IrC^ l” WlCRRT RCRR: ^Tr T% WnTRCR 5 RRC'o C*TTR fR 4 ^: “%fR ^t%R wfRRRT RR, 
1%^ ^TR wfRR^s; i3R° %fR^ ^frf, RRTR 5 RfRWf^”? ^R f% RTfTRCR^ RRC^ C*ITR tR 4V8 : “CRRCRT RT^CRR 

^rRJt R^R RR CR, RHTR ^RlR RfCR R5RT RRCRR 'sflR RtRTR RjfWRCR 5 , RRRT RRlR WMM RjfWRW, 'RRRT ^RR 
C2|RR R5RCRR CR ^ #|R oJRRfwRR %fR RT RTR ^T RT^ R^RCR, %fR R5^s, 0WRR” ?” 4b_4 

tRRT 'S Tr’RTRSTR R^RT fWlfRWTCR Rf%R *tftep R^s RCRCR I Rf%R 'S #Rf^ RrR 4 2flR 8o 'SfR RTRlff 
RtTR RT RflR 5 RRCR iRRlC'SrR R^RlR R1%R f^R C^f5 RT R® WfRRCR R^fe ?J?m. I ^ RR^R ^T%R RiRIC'StR R1%R fR^ 
RTCRTRRT RRIT ~$J3m I CRRCRT ^f%R Rt^pt^ M CRC^ TR’RTCSiR ^TfRR R°Rc¥ ^R# R^RT'S rWs ^R fR | WT ^TfRCRR 
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traw wtpratftrat (wtw) wfk wra-frararan ratrawtw 

fWWCW WWWif peWW pralRrW 'S ^%ratfWWP?W WCWT W'®ftcWtW CWWt CWW I fw’Wk 4WWtW Wt 4WWfWWWtW WSWf^® 

raewera, cratw wratw racwera, cwww wpt racwera, cwww ratfwew racwera trajtfw Iks raw raof^ ww i ratewt to pwratw 
wtcw, ratewt rara wRtw raft raew, ratewt rara www raeww ^ra rafwew, ratewt rara www ■supra w ®rawtew wt www 
raeww ^ ratfwew fwwk ratwfiSra wewftw 1 traw raft, trap ratftw, tww rawtw ratwratwtft« rart^ wewerat weraww 
c^r, <jRvS=i ratwtw raew fw’wk wswfi^® wewfkt 1 rateww rara rawtw ratfww fwew wrac\aw wewtw 1 crat weraww 4 raeww 
ratfwew ^ra crat wera^w 4 raeww ratfwew fmnw ■=r?.k^s wewftw i 4Ms 


4 wrap wtftew wf^fra twwt's fwwteww wiw-w$eraw 4 t cw, wipept M ratwt weww fwrafc ®ew %ra 1 wwratw^tw 
fwwwttp (wt) raewraww frafwwrar ra rawtw raratw weww 1 raiwt wipept Straw weraw twfwraw cwew c<# *im ewes ratw 
^fraa era weww, rat cwtra weww ^ra wraew fraw, fmraw 's rara rat wfwpf weww rai ratw ^rasew pwwtw weraw rara 
ptm weww 1 ranww “pwtw” raw wira wfw raraw ^w# rara wtw fww& rawww rat ra 1 fwfw 4 wtew witip rawfww ra 
cwwktewew ran weww 1 mtw rat^tra wwtw pwwit wrap wft-wippew wrap's wmw 1 wipppt ^raw twiwfwtra wtwt wwtw 
p wtwrara raraw rawm weww 1 rawww “fw’wk” ra ‘^wwfewtw m” ratwww rat ra 1 ftfw fwttk tepw ran weww 
^ra ^ ra® wtrara k^rast rara 1 Rf%^r wtrarpt fff^ ^tft-ragpra raw rara®, ranw « ^wt fffrau ra 1 

^ra ^ ^srrara era “frara^r ^rat^t” rara rara 1 ^©rat e«te^ ^ wtstra wf^m 'Q rap ^rtrara wratra 
ran ^ , #rat i t rara's ran raR 5 ^ ra» rara 1 ran raptra traera ^tra kk 5 (to 'sra® rarara ffrat 
sfratra rara 1 raw 'ot rak^ rara a 'srara ffrat era 1 ^wra wp^pK M fratst era^ raratrara raera 1 trate®? ran 'Q 
raratraera raw ras, wf^P-rawra ra^pt^ raw's ^eraw ff^ ram wife's ^wtw cwraera ra i 8brtl 

^stfrart's wratra rakra trara ffrat ra T[fra raw Irak wfRm wrak ra ratrat raewe^ 1 ^ frara wt^pt 
'srar rararara ^pftR) 4 frara frara's wft rafPr rara ffra raw's raraffra raf ffrat rara 1 straws 

kfrat rara ra ratratw raw raw ^r<f rafNm rat fet% 1 trat ra fcnraem rara ^ratw raftew ppwtraw ran 
ewe^ v®t wfRm rat <pra raw wra 1 ran Irak ra ^ra^wem tfra# raftw mt sfwtfk 1 raftw rat wwtfk 
ffraatw raftnm raraw raera fek's frafraft raw wra rat raw, ratfra wew ‘ 5 t c tr rat raw wt 1 rawtft raft^ww wtwerat: 


j& V (> £i)kji jSil jij jai£ jp ^^Lii Jj 0- ;ipyi jSil jj J^y 2:^' jSit ewj 


“wfw crat tw’wk wftratw raew raw cwra^® raw cw #f raftratw rawtw 1 cw wff wrat ewera wlt^w wtraffw ww% 
kratwt wf trat wftralw raw raw cw ratfra 1 ratw wff wltfw wtrafra ewera fwnk wf ^raWww wftralw raw raw 
ratfra raw wt f 4Mr 

^ fwraw twtw wr; raftratw wrarat wtwwt cwewft 1 twiw wr; raftrat (wtra)-^w rat#W wrt-rat raw twiw raraft 
(wtra) wemt: 


Loj <111 <Jaj£lj qa <A1I ^li Cln^. Jj t^UuJI <JakJl 4>/r\CoJ QC-J CSj t ^\jpu^\j 


> . K 


'^\j U U" ^j! U <11! ^j!j t ^Li 

‘fw’wtera w 5 wt wra 1 wft (^)-cra wtew ^ww rawptf rawtw 1 ratera wfsn® ra^tw wwftew wraw ratratew tkwt 


raw, raw wWera cwwtew ratwtra wteraw tkf fkr ewwtew cw'swt raw 1 rawtw, wtptra rara wt tkt ftp rat ffew ratera 
rawtffra raww ^ #n wfra cw wtraf cw'swtw %r rat rartw wraw 1 “wt cw cweWera cw fwwew wra Iwrat wtw ff fbrS ’ r as, ° 

v. 8. fraik Iwrawra ktw's wtwwt 


twwtpiw raitwT fwweww rartw IraRk fwwew's frafww fwrat% fwwjwtw 1 ^rafwera rafwit, ^’raifwft's wwwwt 
eraft'sewT w%, Iwtw wt mfern mw fwwtw wtitw's wtfra ratfPt tewfra® 's wRfe wktwfw raftratw wmera ^ws, 
wrtratw mw wratra raf wtfraw wmera 1 raranffera %nran ^w?. pit wwtem %n wratfra® raewra wj% « craft ^ fwwew 
raewra wtw's wtewtwtt ralfraft wwtw rawera 1 ratwt ^ fwwwra pwratw wt#w's wtfra rarftew fw^® fwww^ewiw stf% craww 
^w 5 ^ cww wt 1 ww^raptw spiff® wtw's wtewtwtt rafraftrawterat “fwwk”-m pw fwww wtw fwraw 'Q wwlw raw 1 
wtw ratftw fwwwra pp'sewfera ratwwt fwwk fwwwra raewra wtw ratftw cwrara rat 1 fwwteww wtfkra wtwteraw wraw 
^tew ratfrara (wt), ratft (wt) 's wtw wfwwteww ‘rara rasrtweww’ wtw cwra, rateww twtweraw wtraj cwra trajtfw fwww 4 
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r<fr 3)%rr stf^RtRj i 4 wf#R wIr ^tflR Rl^jRte; ($ft)-4R wtRCR wfcRW cr%r i 

fRRtCR rrjsjrr IS-4R fRRRttpr ^r^Rr Irr^ wtRt^R R^fR fRR*fatRfRR r*(crr rsrt ^crR rrjT Iwl^ 
^r^r ^ffea^r rrr «rrcrr R*it ^crr rrit ^r ft i f^rst's ^rtirt 3)%r rc^r ^t%R®CRtc^ RtRRRte; 
it 1 rric$tr Rtfc^ wircr rrr <krcis>r rcr ^crr rrttrr fR i itwtw wf, wircr rrr rrtt twifR crrcrt rsrt 
t^rst, rrricr wfwr's owftj stfm crrcri ^t%R-Rci; r?r#r crrcri ^t%CR cr^ i <?/tj r^i# *tm r?r#t« 's 
%t^ fRRR<F sr^cRtc^G 4 f%cR c^rr f%i> *tm rir Rt i r*ir %ft r^ri# 's rrr# ^ R?R#a 
rtrrir 5 -^ wfM^ c t, wircr rrr twifR r^r RRt i 

4 Irrcr wtRM r^rrtr tRR (wrjr rt^ RtRRs# (> *** f^) ‘wtR-Rt'3Rt% ^rtR-RTR%Rt’ rc^r rimr ‘rir^r 

Rt'SRt%’RC^ WtRlRt lift RRRft% RR# R«RJ R>CRCfe>R 1f^fR RCRR: 


,fr&* 


£-cjoj <_£j 2jaii Aj! l^ls 3^ L^ t^gVVxill oj-Laj Jjjli. AjI L Qjx x>a (jjai^ S/j paj-a *.“ n.W ^jj 

^3j AjI L QJX X>a V} CjjIj ^Jj !Aj AJ ^jlj 6(jliJI A j\» 3 tkllj J)jLk 4jl 3^"^ L A3 •■^■StS ^ablliVI Aj3 

.Aj]| i‘* i^'ilj Sf jJaxJ 

“CRRCRt RR# RftR, ^tRtR ^RRRt RflR 5 ^f%5T'S R^a fR (R, (si) tRRRt^r ^ol^r orf^flR 

RIRfeRR I RR° rWs CR, %fR ^oRlR ^RR RRR RR3 C%^1%RR (R, RROTR RRRR 'SRtfo CR«fe=1R I iRfR 
RlfR <IRC<R (R, Rl^^ (^) tRRRTfR "^Rvst^f orf^SR RCR%RR 'otiRs ^R Rt% RW ^RTR CR*f RR^ ^CR | WtR 
1%«RR %fR ^T RRRR! ^R# Rff^ ^fRRt rIN 5 ^f%R'S R^s ^R tR CR, %fR WtRC*f WfRR'f R^R%RR I CR^ 
W(1%rlf%-lRRTTRlR f%^S ^(R^ | vstlRR <m*\ iRRltRlRR Sf% RRT RlR Rf l”*^ 

fRRRSf fRRRRS v£| Wf#R W(R « RtRlRll? ^RtR R^RT RIR^ Rt^^K ($I)-4R ^ot RtlR WlRIRf WfIRKCRR %, 
fRRtC'SfR Rlfevs “Wfvs-vst%Tf^” Rl^, '^poR R^RT iR’Rtl^fR RR^R RSr| RSRfi^s ^RT ^WtfR 

R=;yfv(fc^ ^rt^rrsrr^ 

rr)r|r ^RTr vart^ ^f%Ff (RK) 1%RtR^5R RCR^fD ‘WlRtRt^ ^RRt’ Rt ‘RS f5^’ ^RR R^R RTRR: “ 

RfR^RR, %(fSf « Rl^pSfR Rfl^RR, WRRCTR ^tR CRW ^RR tRR ^Rt, ^1R?M CRRR (W()-^R ^jRvsRR ^R^ 
IWlRn^SR ^IRTtRT RR5R ^RpolR, CRolRR R% Rf%R Rfl^a RCR^, RR^ RW ^ RBRRt I RRlR RfCR 

RRR *l« *lfib|Pl'o RCRR l” 

J?>. i. ^TRR 'S 

fRRlRt^ (5^U3t) RR^ ( f 6) ferf CRW | c£lR W<f Rt®tCRt Rt R'SRt I ?RRlft RfRsTRlR ^§J CR^R 
^jRR^RtRtR fWlRt^ RRt RR I RtRtRRR RRfRRR 'Q ^RR^RtR^R 4RM ‘felTW’ RRt RR I RW RRR RlRtsfWflR 
RRRR^R #RRW ‘fRRtRT^’ Rt iRSRtR^s twt’ RRt ^R I WlRRt WKRt dR;^ CR, WlfRRt^ 'S fertRtC^R fR^tR ^RtCRR 
RRt^R fRRR I feltRtC^ fR^tCRR RRJ^sR fRR CR 4R RRR Rt R’R WtR'R ^tR CRtCRt ^1%CR5 WtRtR fR I ^RWfCR RRRfD 
RtRsRtR RRt I ^R^fCR Wtft^ RCRR: 

JjlxJJ ^jljl QjjJt-uoJ Ujj aIII Vj *>, {)»11 (jiajVjj CjIjIaLJI ^3 ^j>a V dl^ 
“RR, ‘WfRt^ RJ#s oR^m'3# 'Q ^f$[%s CR^ R|%RR WfR RR;R Rt i£)R?. vstRt WfCR Rt ^RtRt R^RR ^JRR%o 

-x-r-^r 

^c<] I 

RtRR^R (^)-CR5 f%RtRt^ R°Rc¥ 2f*J R^Rt ^CR %fR RCRR: 

(juaii &$\ iiy 3jU^ ijji oiij ill t^iiijlsl (> dt^iLj jsiui ^ (jj^> u 

5i^t...3i.tui fit ;% Aill (jl ytl ^ p J 4]l VI V <_>^ 

“RTlRRftR C5 CR 2f*t^s Rl1% i£| fRRCR CRf*t WfCR Rt I WtfR C^tRtCR fetlRtC^R WlRtR^ RRR I RRR R# ^tR 
^StRI CRCR ^Rl RRR otRRt ^C5R RtRtRRR ?RtR^-'R$lfR<tR fRCR £f%CRtf^M ^RCR I feltRtC^R WfR Rt^lt 
fRRCRR CR'SfR WtRR W CR^ WfCR Rt I WSRR %fR f^Rt'QRpo RRRR^ 8 : “iR^R ’RtRK, R5tC^ RCRCR 

fetlRTC^R WfR....” 4S,ff 
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^RtR RT^RlftRl (RtR) Rfi^® TOR-IrR^R RtRRtR 

4^ttR wiRRt apfl cr, ferte to whir RtpR wirtr 1r, w fRRtRftRR fRW fRg, ^jriwir 
% fR wlfRtRtfcH i ptwttR rrT 

^ii3£j iii Jil tjii^l ilk jg j! ^lUi vi jjjkij j$l 

“«M t% cw 4a?Rj wtRRT rr?^ cr, feriRtR rtcrr Rr^ i£rr r^r wtRfwR\»tcR? fRRtRtc^R rrrrp 

CWf 4THt RSOT^! fRRtRtR 4TH 9 lwi ^iRt ^RCR*f RRttR CRRR RCR?”^ 

pIWlR 'S ^t%CRR WtCRtCR WtfRRP fRRRCR ‘WHIRFo pM’ (csA^I ^UsWI) W<fK ‘flpR ‘WtRlRvs’ 4R$.fRg 
fRRRCR ‘WtRlRlR fRRt’ (tiwSJI ^) W<fa RW “WHIRR’ Rt iRCRR WHIRR’ RCR ^HR RCRCteR I 

j?>. ^>. 

WlRRt CRRRtR CR, fRRiRtCRR ^jRfWHRp SfR#t^ ^CRC^ RCR <£RWtCR RHt RCRC^ I 4 RRR ^jRHtCRR WRJRR 
RRC*tR Rft pNTR (i§)-4R WtRRR I HtRR tpRH WH RtfMt (Rt) RCRR: 

^gJaAjj^Pj AjU1*i]| (j3^J jl o^A ^j-o o.lgfj <c.lLullj Ul nxj 

M '®tR RfCRR 'S RRTRt W^fR 4R#R RRR RCRR: “rUr CSffRR ^CRft iRRlRtCRR RW 4WfCR 

RHTRTPf l”^ 

^RCRR WHlRR'SCRt Host's fR% Rt%CR fRRlRTC^R WtCRt «IW ‘‘jRHtCRR RRt ^CRR RHT RCRC5 I 4 RRR H%R 
CRCR WtRRt WfRCR RtfR CR, fRRtRtC^R pR WtRR ^RftcR RH# SfRtf^s RCR 4R?, (HR-RtRtR R®CR I RRtR 

RtfeRRaCRt RRtR RtRtWSCRt #5CR ^iRR ^OS RtCR, RRlR R#R fRCS 4R# WRrH5r RtCR RCR, RtRHaCRt 

ptJJW RCR I ^RtCRR fRlR R%I ®Wl CRW Rf^5 RR#Fo ^CR, CR ^RJ «R^R 'fifRSfc ^KR R^CR I RHCRR 
#RRRM ^s 'RCR, W W RtRR 'RCRR 5 RRCRR RR^St R^RCR, 'RfRR 5 t° lt t RtRR ^f##R^R R^R ^ ^fR=# ^R RKR I 
W RlR^RR fR^lR 'S RlfRR^t RRR RtCR, M%R^ ^RRRKRR RJtRR 5 'RRR 5 R R^R, RtR, TOTfStR tW# RTfRR^R RRlR Rl^ 
RRCR, tRRJT 'S RftR^RR oRfR^fR R&CR, Wf, RftR, 'S ^ RfRRCRR ^ Rps RfRRR | i£| RR5R ‘TORM^’ Rt ^R«lR 
SjRtCRR ^R RRtCR ^ WtRlRRaM’ RR#tR RfR | 4S,V 
J?>. O. 

^Rl^RFl tR^ Wl%i (RT) RTRR, RlR=JRfR M WtRlRtt^R Rtd (fRRtR RC^fR RRTR) ^fR^tR RR%RR I WlRRt ^tR 
CR^R % ^tCR WR^tR RR%ftR I %fR WlRttRR fRCR ^tfRR^T RCRR, C^tRRt 1% WlMW RR^? WlRRt RRRtR: 
fRRTRtt^sR WlCRlMt RrR I %fRRTRR: 

(jla.illj l_jj«Jll 1 _ 11 “iRj l -ri>*-^l^ 1 _(_^)uu>llj *_<nl"S '-jTjI JJOUfr (jj^J (jj^j V ^illull (jl 

^^jaufr (Jjjjj t(_jjlj]l (J^JP ^jJfr ojka (j^a _)Ijj ^a (JjiajulII (_><:>)VI AjII i_j JLLITIj 

•••^>° lh' 

“RRl^ WlRFs Rf lRR4t Rt R&t RR3 iRRtRtR RCR Rt: (i) *jR fRCR ^RRRR R%RR RTRT ^gtR Rt'SRt), (^) 
RRrIrCR ^RRRR, (vs) WlRR ^RfkR ^fRRRR, (8) sp, (fl-) RlWtR, (^) ^RR Sflft, (‘t) ^Rt^St-RtfSt, (V) Rt%R 
iRR CRtR 5 ^IRtRR, (S>) ^TMsft CRt^ «lf?f tR^s RCR RlRRtRRtR Rt%R CR^Rt iRR° (Jo) RfRRR-^R ^Rt (Wt)- 

_ , 95 (Jc5r5 

4 RRR ^THtRt^R fWffRR R®fRlR 'SfCRR RffR Rf%R R^s | ^RWtR RtftCR CRtM WHlRt^R fRRR Rt 
RtRt^ I WtltR RT3R: 

^jjj3jj V I^jIS (jojllll j! xiKl (3^ HL^,! ^jlc. (Jj^^ litj 

“RRR CRttRs Rtfe RttRR 1 rr 5 WlRtR RRR TOfR r!rR Rps CRR RRR i£|R #R Rt ^otCRR RtCR RRf RRtR, 4 afRJ (R 
Rip WlRlR fRR 1 #? ^ffR^t l” i0 ° 

fRRtCRR RWRJ CRtR 2f#RRfR RR CR, ^Rt (Wf)-^R pRtPRRR RR RRR tRpft ^t(R fRRCR Rf^R PR 'S ^RtR 

c-^Ixr Aj 3 I (j|j Ajjoi 0 jtU^i Loj o^Ijs Uoj (Jjjoij 0^ ^.uix. ^_ux-a]l liija lij 
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Vj JaI L jjj fajfa- l)d> <111 ^11 <111 ^2j Jj ILL Uj olill £121 VI gk. (> <. £1 U <V 

l.tjg *jj a^jIc. QjfLj A-alill! ^jjjj ^3° cJ^ 


“wf4 ‘wiw wtft^4 4fa*r ^farra-wf ^n w%c<t> wf 4fftfa’ ^tff?4 (t=|faffT4) 4 ^Sfa4 w i vstw 

wf 4t4 fa, ^*f%'s 4t4 fa; t%¥ ^tff?4 fas4 <&*ifa=i i 4M ^14 4C4fa=i faw 4 

:3 T° lt T?I^& fa=T; 4 >l w IC<P 'a|«^ ) 14 c f 4J#s vstCff^ (444 fapf 4f I faf’fas (4 ^s|4t ^sjf 444 fa I 44° 

'otC^s 'Ifa fa# vgffT fal4(^4 44° Wtf[t^ 44t3R*lfat £F5e|44 I twfftff^ 4141 £fffaR4> vst4 voters fa#T 44(4$. 

44 ?. twrsrtusi ffar ct #?f4 fa^^tmfafft r^ oi 

$4l«£«r ■srl'^C'ST'Sl Rl4(4 Wt=Jt4 4G=1*1: 


U IjjlS (jjill jU-ajI <j^A.Uii ^A I ill 3 UI ^CjJI c_jjj3lj (JjLuijj c_iii. 3 ^ { ja ^Aj ^^.Laj lll^Jfl lij 


(Jj-^Ua \j£ Jj 11 a (j-o aIsc- ^ Ij£ J13 UIjj 


“444 1% 444 TTf’^Sr 'S '5Jt’^®rc<l 5 "5% ffr«4t ^(4 44° «M sffa iSbb^fa W® |ff> WBTW l '4Wt4 effasf^Wf'l 
#44 ~?m wtt 44fa4ffa;44 Ff fp ^4 4tt4, 4414 fai4, wniwi wrsrat ffst f^rm 4 faw t4Tifa; 

4t, wmt ^wM'&m^iIR %m’ r w 

&. 8. WNWs: wtfar 

##fa4 fa4(44 ^rrm fa4t4ffs4 faw \(fa(44 4tfa^ f4#r's ^fak44 4®4j®ff4f w ^<f fas# 

44t l >5'®^ ^TMJt 'S WKf TTff^ ^ I 4 f^R5 ^TNlf R»l^l]«i 'S W%T ^1t ^ I 

cw: ($ ^wra ^ ^rt ^r t% ^fvi^ 1 ^? %tc^ ^#f? ^t «R*w6s 

%rf^T-^rf^sr ^twr, f% c^lVt -«tt^ ^ff^t? fk w#? «rj c^?rf wlf%? 

^ (M ^? iTNrH C¥? lt|? ^!wR4f? Wf^T 1% OT ^Tf W? 

<I*tiT ^ WffwK fwfSR^ ^TMt^s 1W^ i£| Wf#?I 2f*J ^T ^ ^S?T <R3 ^BTt 'S Wt%t^ 

^fviw^ =n^ ^ "=Tt, w ^?r i ttnbtbs, ^ twf1% wit ^ 

#tf% faffs yjvHC4 (£|^ wt^®f fa'4C4 fa^S WsB? I 

wtfa^ ^Tf4l^ c f^tw fafl^r wt ct, wtc’t ^ w^r wHtsr^ ffHt ^rfw i ^ w^r faw ^wpt's 

^fft^ ^f%7T *rr ^Tt W I ^ voT 1 i5w ■sjtwK #W CT ftws ^V(i TO (fifa^F I 

fawtfas wift^ wtffH i 4<i wBrm wtfa^ ^fw ffrs^t ^?r fa i ^faw<i infa^ ^farrt's wifawfffs 4tffsr 
=Tt?tt<T -5BS m\*m\ 'S Wf I ^RTfa ■STt'P'T STfBTflW §\<W<$ ffi'8¥t^ WI ^^ c tT 

wffs fafffaf fff?r t 3 ^ i fafa^rf, fa^r, twlfa w^r ■5Fm-wf c f \<m<p fafffaf fff?r 

^Frm i 4 wn faw «t^ c ft-^rarK ■srf^4 44fa faf%^ 4 = 114=1 ^rfffs^ *k$ fara 4Br 1 fw ’tltit famr ffa^r 

^ Wt^®f faw C4tffTt 4=114=1 fff?J I 'SRH WtlR 'S vsfar It^r (fc) %t^r-^t^r 4t iTNrN 4^Fffs #t 
(7T faW W 2f=Tf 9 i-fa=Tf , 1‘ 'S faw ^'S fafw fafWfff® C’ffafM ^4 1^°° 

^ftsi ^|%4t <K«CteH CT, ^ fa^ffJ C4<=1WtFfl ^fatffra fao^ Wffs ^4 I i£|fat ^^4 
^JStffs4 ^=lilfa I ^rtfa ^44 faF54 44t, '^T 'S Wt^T 4<fat #F 44t ^4?. 4t%4 4fas fa44®far 

^44TNTt 4t 4F4 444 fa^t4 44t I 


j?>. <2-. ^rm 'srt^t 

^4144 4t%4 fa4T5[ffs4 4*ffa ^4'®|C>I4 ^41 ^14 '5T^fa’-4 fa44 44t 44 fa I Wfa ^fafat^S 
fa4l4ffs4 WKBR^4 4Fi4T fa44fa ^4 4WT fa I W fafa^ ^fatff4 fa4l4ffs4 ^jff4 *1414 4t4fa’4 Wlfa'»tC<4 R44fD 
^14 44t 4ff?R^ I C44F4I C44l4t 4tfaff4 R44fDC4 4T%34 Ws44 'S 4Nftff14 4K4 4$fafa 4I4T 44t 
4S?R^ I 

^1441 fffff«tfa C4, 4t%4, t445; 'S Wlffal4 4fa»l4l4 ^14’ lt ^rfa ‘4%4T 4t ‘41|^^4t4 , ^^t 4 44T«fa I 4t^fa ^F< 
‘C^mr^-srf^’ I 4tfa»tfa4^4 4Kit’ ‘Wdt^ C4W C54Ws-^ 4f|£f4fa I 

%st^4 4M C4, 4l^[ft^ (Si) v5t4 4C44 4%m 5 t c lF45 ‘^Ft4l 4tf*fafa 41^4714’ 4t fat^fa 4lf*f4 4%pf 

4ffT Wt^JlfW <K4tfeH I ^ C4C4 Wl44t Wlfa C4, -fTt4tF4 4tf*fafa Wfflt 4t ‘(SpfWSStf®’ %44 I W C*l4 ^ 
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^RR RRRtfWT (MR) MfiW R|M-W<ps$=l RWMtM 

kcmt kwtm rr^t mii^mim’ mrksrm mrcmm mcm fM% rt^cm Mf% kmw i rr%t mrt ^cmm rcm ckcmt 
ri%m m%> <ptif mt Mfte rimTmcr cR \ rmttmj rt%m 4 fMMMM rt%mscmt m?<#w i 4 fMMCM t%g m|R rt%mm 
M mrf*f w mm Mftw rt%m fMMRTM kt?. r#w wtm rt%m 4 fMMCM ^stm rcmw i ^mtcm 4 fMMMM mcmm# srmcmrj 

Rf%M t§CMM MRR I 

«HR RT%R RMjMR RMM RlR©M MCMM, MtRM^R (M) MCMM: 


QA ( s S^J /^-M>*JI <^ii-aj) ^JJ.' (JaI ^ja jl ( _ S -La SW) 4_}2 C IX.lj ^llTfc. )j)]l tilj Alii JjJa] jajj VI Ujlll (3? (3^ P jj 

. I))2l) Uilla Cl)Vu IaS V^J Uralafl i_H^jVI VJaJ ^1 ^jail 4-lji ^ul) ( _ s -«^l ‘CoLul ^Jaljj (Jfcl 

“MTmmTM MfM 4M# fMM'3 Mff% MtW KM KMR CM Tk#W #Nl1w MMM KRtM M?*ftM (MW 4M «jfKM C2RM 


<MC<W MR MR 'S f=WtM MR RRtM MR 'S RRtM f=WtM MtRM RCM t^M Mt|MRK RRM «R, RlMMCMM ^MM MRt^ 
RRM <WC<H ^JR ^4’jftfw ^MMlCR R<<MC<H l”RT%#MfR T 8 
ffiR RfflM: Rt^MlfR (K) MCMM, MRpFMR (if) MCMM: 

t j t n Jal ^Jxu RRj Lailaj lj^)a. 3iiLa R£ V-Wj UraLi^ (_>lajVI V-aJ i—kjVl l5 K 4 gR" ^^Wl LS^° (_g.fg.-ail 


‘RR^T RtRlM (M°KfM) CMW, KM MKlM JpPJ® (RfRlM MMpWtCM £M ’^WW Mt) ^M° MW fWM I CM RKWCM MfM*ff 
ijfMMTW MTRMMlM<WtM *$ W I CM MW (RMJ m4tR: MM) WMRi^WCM l”^#MfR T* 

^tR ^Rf: ^*5 MKRt (MT) MCMM, Ml^gR (M) MCMM: 
ojl£ jAj (JaI (j-<a (JjjU aSla Jl Ijjli A-jj^oll JaI (JtO ^JC. c-Jlbl!l^l QjSj 

(JI^jI filjl tilli Jjllll I ill (. aIuajA ^Lill (ja Clikj AjJI Cjxjjj Ajjijlla3 

(jjj^Jaj3 &u ^j]J c** \*l_ iK aJIj^. 1 L>^iJ 0^ cirO l2olj ^alL<Jlj jSjll AjjjuUjS c_jjL^c-j ^LuaII 

JaLj — Jjoij ^1 Jj^a~ j n 4 _a1uj ^jjiUII (J-okjj (JUJI ^jqaSja (.■ iK <au& Aj -J Aj^aJlj <.■ iK C'\* j cklljj 

^ic. Jl^aJj ^ /uj^ C^La ^pajVI JJ <j|3^ 

‘WMWM M%FtM f§TM MRM M^WM ^CM I ^sMM M%MM >i]MWM RfMM MlfMCM MWR KM RlMCM I ^sMM MWtM 
RfMM ^1M MRR ^CM ^TW CMM M5CM RtMCM I ^tM RfMKf 'S R’RR MC^'S ^tMt ^RrtM RR'SMR 'S MWR tMMt%RM 
MMTM# ^TCM ^MlM mRmW MRCM I tMfMMt CMW ^M# Mlf^t ^tM fMMMW CMMM MRT KM I Wf 'Q MfTMtM MMTM# MltMT 
MRM ^TCM 4 Mlf^t ^RSIMCM MM?M KM I MMM RRCMMt vst CMMCM ^sMM TMfMMt CMW RTMMTMMM ^M?. tMW CMW 
^ CMM CM RtMM 4CM KWfM RtM'GMTM 'S MWR tMMT%MM MMIM# ^tCM ^tM KW mRmW SRM MRCM I ^MMM ^mR*T M5R 
CMCM ^MRTl% ^TM (RR^Tm) fMWW MWtCM, MtM Rf^M KM MMMM MSPtM I ^ MJ% ^M# Mtf^T ^ofM (RR^Tm) Rm>C^ 
cmmm wkm 11w rr^Tm mtR^T mWr CMRMM Mtfl%M MMtfiW WKM I MMMM CMtCMM M%r^ (MMTMMT r°mm) m^Scm cm 
^M f^s MtMCM Mt CM ^TMT I ^MM CM (RR^t) R°MM M^ MRCM ^M?. RRMCMM RCMT ^tCMM M% (0) R^W RMRfCM MR 
MRCM I RlM MW tMMR R2f%1%^ KM I CM MW (RMT M^fMlM: MM) M^MM ‘iJ^TCM RTMCM I 4MMM CM ^JMMM 

RMCM 4MS, RMlMRMM ^MtM MtMt^M WfMlMT RtMlM WKM l” 

K^mIUm fKSMWtM fMMCM ^RlfWMMM RKWM KMIRM I RtMRT tMMpr M^RfMR 'S RMTtMT MRfRiR K%*#W KMR 
‘iJMS, m|R MMtCMM MCM ^CMM M^CMWM I MMMKM MRM RlMM# K^ImTDcM MfW MCM ^CMM M^CMWM r & 

Rt^MlfR ■fl% (MT) MCMM, MtRM^R (it) MCMM: 

->g I .a V) C5^-^ Tg'fi-a IJAJtil p Aj«j ‘l“^ ^ ° u M VI) ^.Vuifl Ljj l5 |-| g Mil ^ (j 

ii. (Jj^ ^ ilnt^l Ij (J_j3a3 fJI mJI) Ijj3 


“RRTM ^RtWM RCMJ RRft RlMCM I MR KM MW (W), MT KM MM (W) I ^sMM RRTM ^RfWM RCMT RmR^s 
MMS f%T KM I ’KMT 4RMKM SftJM 'S RmR'o CKM MRCM MT KMT RcK^W RKmR CKM M5CM 1m I ^RWW MMK KJM 
CM'SMT KM KM?. RRfT KCMMW MT fMCM mRs^ M^CM MTMCM MT I ^MM MKM KM KfMR I CKCMT MT% MfM MCM, (R 
RRfT, RRTW 2R1M MWM KM RR^T MMCM: ^fR fMCM Ml'S |” Rf^ 5 # RlMtM ^ 

MM3R Rf%M: t*5 MTMRt (MT) MCMM, Mt^^R (M) MCMM: 
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4jJata jJj ^j-G (j-o 


.'isob- 


»>. * 


-!> o 


“iR^t« asp'll, nf%iii irih cici* |” ^r%s# r?r 

it ^t%l: Rt'SltR (It) 1C11, lt>JspR (St) ICIR: 

)J ^j 3 ^jj£La Jykauiil (Ji2 L>f R$kull CiUI)Jl ^Jlai p ^.u .iiJj Jl j.u.^i.1 V p (jjl 4uih ^£)lS .Vic. Juki 

a\\ Alii A h\\*\ Ajla gBlI Ijja. jJj ojjuUs ajiLt) (J^ ^JaflaJ V Ijlio jSi jajS aJjL 

“C^MCll R^iR 5 ^ fs(cif f%i 1J% RWl? WR 5 Rh®t«i? l%ltl ^IWfi I 'otCRl RrstCH RIS'SfR'S 'ot 'arflltl 
IRC^s IflCl It I 41H *[1 f^F esters Hi 1HHRSR31 ^11 ^Cl, ^n Hit CHltW<lC<t> WHC1 Wf W ClHCl 
^cH'jci eng m fi i 4in f^fi fig, <i 5 ic 5 i«i, it nti ici Ws itfi 1% i 4in im in cHnt h cnci 5an Hi 
iRns w i lien ^ici fici ^t'8 n?ns ntci; mi ^ vartft^ n# i” ?nt imri, ^tfm 
iRnjft, iRtf, <n^tft, ^gfK 's wmj ^Rtfnr H^WlfcF r?r <ci<n i Hntf H%# c*fi n<wf5c<t> ifi 5 
iwcn i io!s 

^pnft's ^#r is^fm ^?r# h%i ?nt mft mfn 5 m m <tncn wtfim i n<r *ii?it (it) 

#R, It’J'PR (0) ICIR: 

f^ka fikJlj -Sj3 ^J>0 (Jj! Jju Ikl ^Iil I_su£ 

“CHllt 1% Wtl CHltCll #t ^R^t RR m ifllCll ^ ^rt m CHltCll 'SRi^ ^RW'f <b<C<H Hi ^ 

(Hitcn %rm’ wt cHitcn? nm w i” iio 

HtJ H^fd Wtfll ?n H^TR (It) #R, ltR=pR (M) 1C1R: 

4_ilc- A)jl ^ \kSi~ (jjl ^JOUC- — — (J| (jJ^Ua (3^^ CS^ C ' UJ 1 ^^ O*? A^jUa (J|)^ S? 

.A^yi o^A a1}\ <LAj*±i j ) (jl .Sf (Jj^ • \3iS ci^ — ^Ljjj 


“wWi ^rft^i t%| itgi wi c«R^ iwlt w ferlw i i^: ^rogn 

V|R*ICV|<! ^rt (Wf) <F<lC<«t ^slR ^ttRl Wl% W: ^TPJR ^rMPtl W1J till ^C1 RKt^ WfUl W I 

%fl <=1t<H: Rt, WflRtlt ^ ^tltRl ^11 Wl%, ^ >it ^HrfUoR iSRJ Wtlt^l ^ (?t& RRtRRt |” W5 

lit W ^CRl WtfRspH lt3R Cl, tRtR RT^l >11 Cl? ^Rt (Wf) 1RC1R 41S. ^tl? 

^lIlRC'o R4s WtRtl <MC<R I 

^ICH '^R'SCRf C1C1 WlRlt fRC^l flll'SM WtRC^o ®fttl: 

(15) ‘?iri Rt^f «s litl^stl C^ltlt'sSft^ lt|2flfl <pttcit I flfl ita^vo-t ^C1 flC 5 ^ sflgl, R#, 

tlRtl 5 'S ?R=TtR SfR)'^vs ^C1 I 

(1) %fl It 3 ^^ (^S)-^l l°v*|Stl >itl° Hit t9 1«R1 ItW^ 151C11 I 

(1) ^tl K'£T^<MC=1? ?1T (Wt) 53RWT <M«R I 

(i) ^sti ?im, Rprtw it Rtn wtnci*t ciRji ^ci i 


(®) 5s(R Wofsf^cll ^JCl ^Wf flCl ^C1 I l%t^ ltc*t ^stl l%t^0 ^C1 I Rlfllt, ?ltl5 'S 

C1C15 vstl 1W Cltwtlt ^srtRCl I 

(i) ^ it^ 2 fitcn ^wtet^l, ntit^o ?wtfi fiici rIimi citcit wtfi^ ci? i t i&ci ici it^^ (it) 
wtlRcicfeR i w in ^oti ficit^t tnntf^t ^ruci upr ^ci, tifiit, ?ni5's ^ Irch cntitf^t ^tti itf?%s 
citl fici >515. rtiRwri ^sti isv^ fifths ^ci it R>#n %is ^ti i5Ci fici, 5sn Rficn wtfi^ 

lt|2tlfl %1C1 ^tl 11?lt^ 151t I litm ?1N iRft 2t>RR ?RR Rfwtl Rt'sft IRf: 

AJc. ^JjjUjI ^OJAJ AjuLu vlfl 

c^rm ^?wf fror w <pc^«i <^<ic<i •rt; *rt wsi ^rf^ R^c<j 
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j?>. 'b. tom mttot >grR>gbm 

towtwg totor gtoribgig wtggt cgk eg, t[W ^eg weg4 gtgg tow tow gtto gw gtfg 4ege*g gg?, g 5 ^ 
'fgg-wglbtg gg ggg towg 5 ^ totof to gftog wtegeg wggt ^?f's gn*tegg gw gegeg^. 4tg ^ ^eg toegg i kg 
^g c*ig ^eg tow i wgggeg weg4 gtgg fel^ gt ^ kege&H i tototegg #m tow ggw gegg toftg 
stfto toW ktto’-g kto togt gig I gktW w ^egg^egg gw topt gto i 

(i) to^g tog toto togg tow to#: ww- gr^gg gtftoto (?s's-i8e-fg) i to totowtg wggsg 
cto tow, tog's % tow i totof toiw toto tot gft-g$wtg torige^g gtw totof cg'ofg to 
toto gttom 4egg 1 tos itoto^ toltoftofg gwtg gg tottow gto ggg 4egg i fgto ton# -ton 
gtggg (i'S'b-ie-v k) top estwlwg c#t 4egg i to gfto sflto gtof g#to to# to tot's to#g- 
g^geg* Gsfwm to ^ fgtog to tot tog i 4 ggfer to togK tog i g#gf, gggt « wgitgj tot top 

#Nn Reto tot tot gg I to toRl# Cggtto# 2>8£ to#W to4 ggffto 'S Wf 4ftW kkW ^ I toPt#g 

weg<p wffl g^f vstkft's to-toft tow top to(g to# gw totg tofcwg ^g?. to fgegtw totot 

<K*I«1 


.bX> 


(*) to|g ton# gton to# ('Stgj: is-v-i^lt) i t%fk ^kin wr^r wr^ 'sni : r 5 5 c^ 

i w^c<i<i ■sfr gig i^k gm 4lc«fg ^Ntg i gi^c<i<i i %k tow 

gf^t gcg glk «C 4 H i ^ ^ gf% gw ggg ^i^kT^s t^rk, to* ggt w, gkff ^rkgfwg 

??t«W i ii8 

(o) ^n?k gkkT'Skitfl gkgt'sgitfl (*s>i f^) i %k tow tkg kt^t gw gtfg 4^ i ^ fg%rk 
fg% egg ggg 4 ^ 's ggwfkgk i wkbgw k^kFt 'g 4 ^r#t orf^rkr ^i^: ^snw 

gk% giRto ggfe 4 wg's ww ^jg'a ggk^wg i w<f 

(8) ^gi%5k tgg 4 lwk f^) i f%r %ff k^wg c*k gtw ^ %?ft gtw %k ttow 

tgk gw gm 4 wg i g^wktw %fftw vstg ^prtfkt ^rk «tkw gmk tow ^ gito^ 
4 W i \skt wfin ^ctwg klMf gtot 4 wg i ^o-b- tofw 4 k g?kgg tog ggg 4 wg i gig 

gg tot giw gwkto wto% ^fw tocgg totot tot gtto gkrc^g gsgg^ 

(q-) ^gto tot gkgg tokt (^oti> t^) i to 's toto tow gtoi gt« 4wg i to ttow wkkg gcgi 
gsHtgis's gtw gt^s ^s#, gwlRw ^wig tog#, g^g g^ito gwito, tog gtto to# to 4wg i to ^ggttoi 
to g^ ^fwtfto wig gsgt gkg g^w i ooci) f^,. giw 4tw grig's ggfg gsgf ^g i w to ^^gtHgf tow gwwg eg, 
to tos ^ k, gg^ to gg^ ki^w 4tg ^to 4w wfk ^w ftowg i M<l 

(^) wfg-toto top gfg^g: gwtg tog tortog tog toitowk ggfto (o^o- k) i gwto toitoto tgg 
gttog-gg eto i to tgwrw tow wttot kww to g^wg i to ggw4 to tow gtwg ggs, to gggg eg, to 
g ggeg wige*f wtito wfeg tow i to ^prto to ^gto gggwg gkg gwe^g i gv»tw gtgfgg gkegg gegj 
to gto 2 to gw i to gwtwg tog ggg 4W gtort to gftot 4egg i“ v 

to glton (8b-8 k) i g gj% gg^w-wfggs« cwtto (astrologer) to i gkgwgw ^teg 4 cto ctoeg svo k. 

gtw to ggg eg, cto tog tok i tow eg totor gww w 4ttoi i gito g^eggi 'gegew^ wtew tow ww to gw 
cgtg egg i w gggt wg3w ^tegw to « tot ggg ww ^ 5 g# « to(g°wtg ww i g ggeto c*fg giw wfs'3 tog 
gg to 

(b-) ■gkto ^w tosk tog wi'sgtgg (8b-(2--G-^8 k) i kto towg 'sggg gegfewig to tow, tog's 
wgrfegg topeg gtto gtog ftow gto *rp» 4 egg i to togw tog gww's totg gftot gw gtfg's gmg 4 egg i 
W* to w^rift gt^w gte 4 i gegftwig gkw tog ^Mtogg ftow togk 4 w Itogi’ totot gk gftog ^?gj to 
W'pnfteggw gww gtegw i g® ggegg wieto 4 tg ^j ^ 1 4 tg gift ^ gtom wtor ^fgg ggtwfg 
g^w g§g gtggsWg gtw^ gtot g^egg i i<0 
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0 ) 2T1354 #1 #1 3tf*t4 - 55 mm (WV-H 80 R) | R(454 4#3, 2(1# ^ff 2 2# R5454 sff^l% «TP» 

4544 I 445#54 2 b-(s 4154 RR p52r54 4# R5454 5lR 4544 1 RR ^®14 451414® 2 3(4 W^4 2(5pl34 454 *m 454 
2R445 4lf4-4l24l 4544 I RR 5(R 4544 54, RR 43(4 WlW^J4 ^C?f 55544 2 #4 4154 4541 4544, ^otC4 43t4 
45f55 2T(54t54 R54 41241 34 44?, RR 4tC4 4# R5454 R5414 (554534 I 451# 2R4<i> 5lf4-5t24l RR 'Q v®[4 ^pn%r 
<K*H I <PC^<^<im Wf ^T I 

(10) *t# 2# 254454 243415 ^44 25=5113 4i4wt4#, #? 43t# 0>2H-io33 R) i 4454*14 #3 2 

5# R>544 I 2(44 #454 RR R4553 4l45f*Rl 2# 45544 I 4444 RR ^(few RRl #45(4 ^5%R 454 4t*l4- 
4(414® # R5454 2fRR 45® 4544 I 4(4 4t4lW >a #55=34 2(R[R4 414?} WTWf 4154 4(4 w5» 354 4t4 11%t4 

44t5$r 2f#C3 2(454, \g 4T4M544 f4453( 54155(4 R544 I 4454454 RR RC'SrW #14 4# 454 5lf4 4144 I RR 
45% 2 #44 *544554 f4453( Rt3l544 414154 f4©41 #4# 4l| 2(R#4 C5^T «4 4144 I 14W4 3345f#4 *1145454 
4lR%45 RRl 1p1 441%® 454 RR 4t4W(4l5t 434 «(f44t4 4534 443 4414 %4 4444 41^ 4534 I RR R5314 5 
2(R#4 55# 4144 I io33 R#53 445 ^41RR 44lf#a 'S 1434 34 I 4454*1 43544 2flf53 4(4 2 4(4 4C44'Sf4 4R§ 
W 41® 1 ® 4141 414 i3 4444 =3(41541 f54 I 4(4 '®l4 i 4(H4f f#4 44?®4 (4, RR 1434 34 R, 44° RR =jR>C 4 4 (3 534 
443 5414454 21411*14 3C44 I 444# 45345*5® 4344 4# 4fJ4^ 4144 R^(4 C444 44C44 l w 

(11) '53(414 44354 ^44 44^f^ (i^^-i'So^R/iVV^) I 5(4fc44 ^ 2 ^5(5 413^ I 4[4(C44 

41^4144 H43K5 4|4 2(4(4 ^4 2(5lf1 11443 2 2[4Jf4J ^5=Tlfl ^1C4 , H44l*i4l '®I'StC44 44 RR 41414C44 ^[ 5%^ 
I4144-474R ^43 RW 2J31C4 5C4(RC4C*1 4144 I 4551W 4(4 4^-5%44 4?,4JT 414C4 4(C4 I RR lt fl44?i4 WM<\ 
C4C4 C4*H4 4l44 4414 412414 R?s 51144 I i3^b- R/iVbri RR R?StC 4 2fR»F4 ^415 5l3fl 4C4 4lR 4144 I 

5[41CT4 4TlRl5W4 44 Rr: 5 4fC4 43C4fRl4l 44C4 41^14 W(4l4 I RR R44*f ^5lR?® 4TNJll44 4(4 4g5lfk444 
5(41C44 444 4f53?4 Rr3tW4 4l24l4 R?® G2f4<} , t^_^ff|C44 444# 4(1# 2 4lRR '5C44414 513% 

4tf3%4 R^T 444 C5R 4C4 I Rl 544 4 444 4lRR C*ft#44ft3 44fS 34 I 452( 5(4l4 513% Rwt K4 WfCT I 
4C4 W R| R?44 5C4lt RR 441 (44:4 3E4 5'§j44 c f 4C44 I 4(4 ^4(R1% 2 ^#414(144 41^ 4?44?}4 

C4R4I44 1414 W4514^4(41 44lR(435 ^5% 21W5R444%5K4414 l w 

(i3) W# 55 N 14 %4 R 44 T 1441 # 4 # R322 R/ iV(?o^) I 41 R 4 JT 413 # 544(144 54 2 fRRl 4 f | ^4444 
%14 2fW?*1 4(4 'SHf | 45414 4 JT 4 , 41441 , 5 % 44 5 # C 4 t ?5 4 R ^|4 5141 RR 2fRR 414 4544 I RR 

R0SfC<l> 2 ( 5 C 5 R 14 - 414 ’ 4 r% 44 Wf ^4lR?® Wf 5 lll 44 4544 I ^444 RR Rc®fC 4 ^415 513 ^ 4?4 4 lR 4544 I 
44144 ^ 4 R 445 5144 44 244# 'S W 3 C 4 414 I 4 %I 4 RR 4454 4144 45 5 C 4 4^4 ^45 4144 R §144 4544 I 4(4 
^ 4^4 45 45 l?Sr 2 R 44 3 l 4 l 3 tR 5# ^4 I ib-tfo 4 (C 4 5 ^J 42 2(514 454134 l w 

(12) 1541 C5144 2(1354 45lR4# (i58o-iSio5^) | 45lR4# 4144 2|R#sf I (4 2(55 Rw 5# 44W4 2 45(44- 

45(4l5?®4 2 R 5 # %44 RWW 2(RRl <m I %4544 4W 1% 2 fR(4I44 1#C41 4254J 2 4^44 Rr;4 1 #T® 
54R4C44 5C4X ^t 4%5®1 2f#( 454 11% 2 fR(4?44 2(R4(C44 454 iV5o 454 4141% 2T(35(l54l 41545 £f^R4 2(55 
42 2f45M 454 I 2T# 54^ ^14 R?Sf4 451*1^ 2 45|4l5?®4 5fR-5f24l4 4R^4 I 441W ^514 5lR-5(24l 412?® 4545 I 
yso3 R®f4 454 (ivve-^) (4 Umc<\> 5f54 R# lt 5®?^4 fsr(R5 4C4 5(R 4C4 I ib-Jsi 454 (4 RWW ^44 51# 
4C4 5(R 4^4 I i4444 RostW %1 5#3 4M 5# ^4 I ^4444 Rd'SrW 2%-2ff^ 5(41 # 414 5lR 454 I 4#4 iJsoi 
454 (4 ROSTW R4 4^5 5 R 5 T 2f(2S # 3?4 41R 454 I 454414 2rf4^ 3C4 ^4 34 l^ 8 

(i 8 ) 5(35415 ^45 25 ^ 4(3 4513# (i 800 R/iSi'fo t) I ^ 8o ° Rs# 4544 2(45 R54 ^ ' S 53^R 

2(lR2f4 I ^3(34(5 R®Rtf 41445 1555^5 cRR 4 II 555 T(345 55lC'Sr4 2454 4<r^c44 R4°C3 i C4M4 #44 I C4lR 2Tf4C44 
2(14312rfRR44 5®54 5»4414?®4 I 441W ^#4544 WtWNW 2R445 R%® 2 4ll445 4(445 2f?4 5^4 4544 I ^454454 
^3#544 ^45^14 2TRjl5 535415 # 12554(3 45f3#I45 RR 2 fR*f*® #4 41# %4C4 C5l4 c (1 4C44 I 45(3# R?Sr 
i54° ^®14 254^5 255# ( 54 ?® 4544 C4, 41554(3 (M) ^4° 45(3#545 #4 4#’ 4C4 W5H®54 I ^^54 ^i?(4 

41454 vsl4T 4 RR 2 34 C4 45f3#R #4 4# I (453^ (45541 (45(141 3f%4 4#® 314R3 C4, 4441 #1454 4541 3(W54 
2(142415 2 4 I 4554 ?44lDC44 44(4# ^54 4#4 4#® 354, ^W4J 2 I 4 I i8oo ##4 2(54 R?4 4 4#5® 4^R 45414 
143(1^ 544 I 254 ^^ 41544 #544 454J 2 ® ^4 i/i/i 800 4*5(544 444 ^141 44f%4 314154 254*1 

4544 14141?®4 44 vsl 4 l 44Rf4 2(45414 4544 ^ #4 2 V(4il5445<t5 #4 4#4 4#5® 2(3^ W5 5 ® 4l4( 4544 I 54tf5 
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tmm wt^pt%pt (pm.) pfiM wm-fppMP wtppip 

ppp# ptf^t %p itf- fpp etm efcsttp pp wpph rniPtfeiP ^mm ^ pmp 1tmm mrnft's mp wcpw w*jbp 

fp^w pp 1 4 W wcpw Wt#'s gift's pmp MMtsfpp mcpt fp^w m i 

(ifl-) spi^p ^pp ^mrt ^pitp wMMt^t i ppptp ^jmp %m rnm^Pcpp’ 4 p*stp i f%fp <[>mmp wfppt^t i ppw 
ppm pmrtbtMP pm %pp i wppp f%fp tpmw-pcmRt's fpsrpvstp w pip ppm pimm i ppimp w^tM 
ppBtm pmm wpp #f wmp i ^pmptm f%fp mtfp wmp m %fp tmm mf^t, mp ptm wl^pp >s%'s %mm wim i 

pt PPM pfppPCPP f?[PM WWW PMt %fp WPP I PM WCPC4$ MP ^ PM PMM I WtPPt MMlft (P, PflP 

pi^psmim wit pmm, mtp%r pm's Rmp pp ptpsjgtp (it)-pp mat pm i 4 Rppf& araw prp cp, *[pit^ 
mtp^t pp i 4 wpj m pjtpjp ^pit^t £Pip wm cp, 4 ppm wt%m ^m pi^gp it- *pp t[ppmmcpp pmt ppi pmcp i 
t%fp ^pw^tfwo pm wpp mcw cpfPM wipmp i pamtM mpHlMj mp wcpw ^35 wpptft fppjmp 1 Pt*Htf*f mpHtcmp 

WtfpmPP MP fppfe'SMt £pp*f WM WCPW PbPt PMCtep I 

j?>. <\. fwtf%M 'Q sffwrn 

tfwptcp 4 wr#p it fw M® %m mtpft’-p pmp pt'spt pip pimp mtPRm ptwtp ptwtp ppfpm fets pmmp, 
pMlppft pt fppa pcpcpp Mm mcpcw tmtppfpt pcpcpp i mrp^t pUpmp <3 mmp wpmtfkpp mwj wmw a 
efatpw PPPP'S mmp pmj wcp<p wTftm, wtfpp's cpppPp Pipp's 1%mp i wppp fp^t%p fp^cp I^pfD cp1Ri<p pPpP 
pPpwp PIP wtmpt CpfP: 

(i) mrnmr pIppwpp wpt mt^pp imwppmpsrt PH ^^qpfppmtp 1 PTPtmf, wlfpp's ppttpwp p$pjt ppppp^ 

plfpwcpp (kp pp®P c#r 1 wppf pffpw mtpp, fw*iw -ppw, ^ pph wpjp pp ppp Pipf’ ppPt pf%#p wp cphp i 
wmfpw»tp %m ppp' s Pt^pp^p mfPRm pmlw pIpp^p m^wp’, ^!p ppp mtcpw’ 's ‘wp^p’ pm wm ^p i ^wpj 
U rnm’ pt %m mrn^’ fppplt tPt wtwp% pm ppj pppp wfpwm-p wtc# ptfpw mf^p 1 wr >p wt#p (pwpt wPt «pm 

pmfppfp Pt pppt *lftw wm pm wipt 1 

wSp-ppp i pwwp p;ptp^ ^Rmtfaw's ppmrfpwff tpp pfp^p mt^p pmmip ^pp '^mrm (po^-b-ob- f^) mm% 
pwmip %rr's ^pmp fp% w wtMtbpr sfw pmmp cp, pm% pippip mtcp '^Mf^MP ptppt wm %pm i 
mwMt wcpwt wcpp, cwr ^ftf^f pt rnm^t ^m *m, cp*f, wlfw's pp^tcw wm wcp wpcpp i^ ff ^^Mt pp^ pplpf 

PCPtf%P £fwt*f I PMtWMP Iwt Pt WCP ^tp PMP 'S SfbtCPP WlfP^ PtPm^ WtSfm CP'GPlt ■gtPCPP WtW | Tjfpplp PM1PM 

pt-t c^tw pt cwp >PPtP ptfp^ pncpp mtPRm pfpp wtfpptMp wfp® tppmw « ppm pppp i mrn^t pi fsnfwp 

W-^PPitP Pt W^PPCPP PtM '5fpp ^To tpMrP Q Ptfp^ CPCW PtfpCP CWStP I 

(0 m^-pHwp %pp 1 p^ wpt 1 mrnft mtfpptp wfwtM pj%'s mp wppttfpp wtitpp wpm ppp mtfp 
wcpmp cp, wtitp's Pt^m (%) ^ Ptfecw mmff pm mc?t pt phps-^ppKpp mtPRm Mmpcw wiRcpc^p i wtp 

Ptp^tP (^)-CW WC?f MPtP WPt «PMt ^fpp ^PP PJP PC®P I WPb Ptp^m (it) PMMP CP, PPMP WtP Wtf% 
mpp WPM PtM Pt; WtP pm PM WtfpPtfw WPM PtM Pt- M %fp PMP fp I WCp Pfp WfM ^P^ ' l jfpPtP Wt^1%M 
CpPf PtP WMt WtCW MPf PM PPJ WCP I WfPPP'S WCpP W3MJ W^PtPP 'S PTtPTfP WPPH PtCP I >Pltv5t WCp Pt WtSfW 
WP^tP ppwtp fpC'StCW Pt^ptP (M) prfp PM fpprt PPM PtM I P^O, PptfpPMP fetf%P WPMP pppp Wp, tPPtP 

twtfpcw %cpp p%t %pm ppj pspt 1 

fpf^p wt%mp mtMtcw wmpt fpptm wfp m, cpp p[M ^wstp pjtppptpp ^pppt^s piIppip pprfpp fp^ Pimp 
wpmp 1 fw^ fpfp^ cwtcpt Ptfe'cw ^mrn mrnft pm ptIp wptp pmtp # 1 ? pfp wtMt pm, f^Mtp pm, ppp, wtffw, 
plt^imp Pfc*t pilptw mpp twtfp pp tmM pip mppp's wtcw mrn^t’ PM fpptm wptp cwtcptPiP p%r cpt 1 wTpp 
mmftP PCPT >P PPM £#fgj PfWM, fW¥ 4 PPM fafpgj PfWMt %fp Pt#f PP I 

CWtCPt PtftCP CWtCPtWtM PPt pp ^ CP, P^fP WHIP P#cw mrn^t PT -fSTtf^p %PM mpp WPM wtcw fppplt WtfpM 
fpMP I PPMt^ tpfp fpMfCW mtpft Pt perils P PM PtfP P^MP fepCPCp tPPTtblft fifMPW W SfMfPW I 1%fp fpMtM 
wIpmp m, t%fp mtpft Pt fsftf^p? ^pmIp '8% mfptm^ pstMt fppcp wtstpp fp^iw wfpf PtP 1 pftPP 'sfp mtPRm %pp 
^'SP tMP WPT CStCPMp I ^ PPM PtfPPtP tW»tM WfCPP fPPM Wtfmp fpptlW WlPCPP ? 

PTPlPM MPt 'Slip Mfp WMP Pt; WtPP MM '^p#m PPlMt MPt m pft PM PPj WPP I 4WPJ MPt W?f Pt 

phcwp mtPRm M wtptp mtfp wmp 1 pppmp fpfpmpp ^m sfMtpw m i wpb w?f Pt phcwp mtPRm ppmt mrn^t pt 
' fsftfMt p'sptp mtfp wpt wfp 'sftp ptmp mtfp 1 wtpp m pj% mp pi phcpp Rppcw fpMtp pt wcpjp fPMepp 

fPPP PtfpM tpMMP %fp ^oPMfM MP P?f Pt PHPRW pftCPP PC?fP 'M 'S^p PP-PPlMP PM PtfP PRPMp I WJPPMM 

ppmt mrn^t pt ■fsftRm p^pip w?t-wMw tw»p mtfp fPMP wptp w<f '^mrm (^-^p pm pp^cw «fterr$ pm fpMP wpt 1 
mf^t's wpt ppm fppM '^Rtp fpwfp's pt%pp pMtp fpjttP wcpp 1 mt^t's tpprnMP wMtM fpppw 
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Mf%R8CRt R^TtspW I ^fWR ^CR, RRte ^tRSJ^ RCR... ’SfRTtRT ^s RRfR Rt$tfG WtRCR I RrNOoR WtCRt 

^ri^?r ccf'STit^ RtfR^ pfacRR rr i wfRt w 4 coca's ri£ rt^rr rcr pfRR <mc<w cr, wnr^1t> 

eww crcrc^ i rrr wtcrt mirwr ^rcr mt%r fRc#F® rrr £R#fR ^cr ^ pRfRRRR Rtw RRft riSrrr 

fRCRM CRCR fRCRR RRR?; pfRR RtW CRCR fRCRR I 

pfRCRa mrr rcr mw rtcr cr, RRftw Rt^Rj rrt wmw RtfR^ i f&s# f%f%ffR i RfR w© tow RRft rcr 

Riff RRRR W ffto^tCR WfRW ^CR CR %ff iRRjRtft I WR Rff RtfR-Rt3RT pr^i? RRCRt RCRJ RRfR WWCRt wrir^ 
MRM RR W ^sR (MW WsS RtCR pCR RTRW ^CR, oRf*ft WHlR^QCRt RRtf*^ ^SRT ’f# I R>RR f%ff Rff R^wR 
Rfcft RR W WtffR? ^fW 'S oRJtRJ RCRTRw RtRtCRR RtRtCR ^afCR RitWsR C%M CRCRR I RRR WtRtRs RRt*f 
RteRR MW ^<R fSl^ fRSR 'S R<M CRC*R pRfaRRR ^R 5 CSRM CR'SRR RR? #TCR« RlfR^j ^R Ri?Rt^ RRT I 

(vs) RJtRjR RfCR 'S?R RRR RfifSIfR I ’RTftRR ’RRJtRJ f?RCRR RTR RRft If R Gil'S 'S'tR WRRTfRlf fR5tf%R 
^trrsr rrrr i ^rcr 'iiiwilb\s rr^trcrr crrr wtRRt cRcRft cr, rir, fR^R rir, Rspt, wtf%, ri?rtwr ^ir, 
RRrfRFs, ^jpR pR R^CR ?RRlR 5 Rf%&T ?Wtff WlRlR^SCRR ^fwf<*f RT CRRCRTfS? RT'SRt RR RT I ^sRRR'S PtWR 
MtWR RRfRR ^TCRR Rtf? fRfRRCR ff^tR R^CR felW i>ttJC&H 'S pCB^R i RTftCRR ^Rt R'SRJ'SCRt ^Rt RtRtR RTTRJt R^CR 
Rf1%R I <PWt fWM psfPP 2jf%ft^o R(f?^ MPt OTR (RTT I 

2f^PW^ 2f«RR tMfW-MWfRf, ftote'ot, P*I?-PIPs tWff^ (R%R W?T RTI I 

Rc^cha Mif^-Mt'S¥f cmm w i wr vstctR Mrrcn's fetfe's wM«t f^rfR5tw f^pr i pwsR 
sf^tRS’t't RRT M?r I WPRf CRMfl, ‘P^RTf^p Rtpp^R’ f^KTR MRcttepJ Rlf^ (R, WPRt ^tR pfR WR ^RRt 
iRfRtW fiR'f W Rt I SftojMR R^Mf fRR RtFlt « I WR pfRRR WRRW I 


J?>. V. irf^rH 


Rt^fR I tRMlft Rf?F»RR felPWR ^(R (R RMf Sf^RRR WffwR p(R ^ofW Pt% Rt^rP’ RRt I 

(R RlWW ^SR’ Rt ‘i^Rr MfeR 'arfwflt R#^’ RW RlfR RRW ^R° ^sR MRtCRR 'SRJ R^ 'RG'llRw R 5 RRT'a 

CRRtGR I ^RRR RlRR ^5tW tR^lR RGR ^RlRRRt RGR I RNrH fRRRR Mf% s T'®RTf psRRlf^R RRf(RR | i£|RtCR RG?R# RfftR 
^G^RRRfR I 

(i) ^RR ^RR (Rt) RWR: 


’4\ t ^ y AiL fJ VjS Aj fit ^ J&j ...JujS yjjl VI y !> Lj taykj^ J\ :3& .Jllill j£i p 


J)jC.Ij ^JjjJ <111 ^jlj ( JjjC. 1 


“RlR^PR (^)... Rt^rtWR RPt ^(RR I %fR RWR: WtfR (WPtGRRW ^R fRRtR W RRlp I fiftTSW 
Rftt #st Wtf%W RtWtWR fRRIR <t><RCfeR I .... W ^jRRft WtGRT Rft ^R Wtf%W CR RMT RWR tR WtfR 
(WPttRRW CR RPT RRfl I C^tRRt CSfCR RN CR, RtWtR RRRt (4R# Rt) WR RRRt RR I** 4 

(^) Wf^^RltRt (RT) RCRR, Rtp^R (M) RCRR: 


i^j &ju j&k jiSiij2^1 Aii *l\j j >1 <ii ^ay^ku iL^, JllSlI j> VI 


•j^'^ 

“WttR WtRtCRRW Rt^rtCRR fRRCR ^R# R^Rt RRR Rt WtCRt Rft #R Wtf^W RCRR 1R; ^T MCRt CR, Rl^rtR RtRt I 
'SfR CR ^sR RfCR WRT^ 'Q WRRtCRR R^Rt tRCR 'SftRCR I RtW CR WRl^ RRCR CR^ WRRP |” w 
(«) Wf^RlftR fi% (Rt) RCRR, 

L-illj (jl “GjIc. jAj — (JlLllI : cJVs jjl 4 j lAj^k. L«j 3 jlSl tJLLllI (jc. bt-i^Ja <111 ifiAk. 

c Jl^lSI (iEl cJj^ Cy* — 4 lJ^3 ^3^^ 4 Ajj-l^IIj ^-UUl j — 

4-iik-j <Jjki3 .V C5^ UJ^ 4 I^A d£a ^jj duijl Jlllll 4 ^ <111 (J^iJ *3'°^ 

.<3lc. Jalujl bl9 <1 j 3I Jliill (JjfljS 4 ^jj 1I L5^° t -** 1 * 1 ^ <-Uij <JJ^-J (Jj^ 


“Rtp^PR M i5^fRR WlRtCRRW RtWtCRR fRRCR %R R^RT RRCRR I #st R^RR RCRT f%fR RCRR: RtWtCRR 'SfRT 
RftRR RCRT SfCR*f RRt fRfRRt I ^WRT CR R^tTRR RHR# WMf3CR WtRRR ^RCR I ^RR ^ RJ% (RftRt CRW) 
CRfRCR ^RR RRW RRR <FRCR, CR CR RRCRR C5jt RtRR Rt (2# RtRRCRR ^R^SfR I CR RRCR, WtfR Rt^J 9rfh CR, 
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txfsr (?K) 

^tt it wrsrfw^ ^ ^*fj wi Resits i irt^rH (^ 9 ff^s 

^Tfffcr^) wfR ifi wf <ra ^ir?r #fw w t% c^rsrat wM<t (^NiFp) Iks 
«S? ^ I TTlWf^ CT «j'fec<t> wf #f^s <JRJW I ^T ct Wf, 

c^M<t otiwh wft) ks wk *jd?t ck?i 4k wtM c#t ^Rks ^rm i ^k k®tM ^ajt wi<t cstr 
ktk ki ct v©m ^k k<t *Tk (k vte ckkt kt^a wi ^) i”*** 

(8) kkT ^k "sTIRr 5 (It) kk, (it) kk 

jat£ Ajjlc. t jjj 1 .'Ijl&a t jjC.L jlj i JjC-l AjI t a_]lifi)l jjC-Vl Aijij >1 S/| tj^s Aiil <■" 1» J La 

“W C2fks tktk RWlt ^Ht RkRtft? fkk kt <tkCk I C^lkt W&4 kRR I k 

kRf WR C^tkk £tf% 9 IRR5 <kt «R I WR ^oR \ C&ttk 'WR'H ^tk ktfkf’ kRt kRR ?** 

(G-) Rt'SRR ^k RtWR (Rf) kk: 

a -v i-v Hi Llj ^)aj oj • • • AijlL oliila ^glia. ^4 jj 'j^aAa olLc. CjIL «|g aIII <Jjj^j 
(jja3 (jj (jjjxtl i)*_j A ^) R AjaUa Ajjc. tajafl a_]Ljj Ait ^11 La ^jlc. Aiilj A_aaij gja.^ jjjatl ^J2 aliLalj (jtj 

U tjla . tjllijtl a)]! LUc. U S/Laii LjIc-j lliaj dilil jljxllj jallill (jjj a!^ <jj L ojjaa ^jtj3 Ajlc. )^L a£jjI (jia 
tillia a 1]1 A-aljt ^)jLujj a^j^L£ f_j^j ALi«£ Lajj ^ Laj a 1]1 3>°i3 

^j^ll d\\x ll£ c>jV! <c.|^joi| Uaj <i]l l)j^j ^ .oj^a aJ tS/ i(Jla ^jj obll-a A_i3 li^jl 

dijl£ l>a (Jj^ 3 ^ ^gj\c ^jjj 3 dLma ^>la-<ua e.\xlA\ j3 <1 (Jj n^'uj-ijj Aj ^j^i^ja ^AjC-^a 

(j-° 6*£ Qj)-^ u^ija '\C- jja aJj 3 A^lc. Jj^jja ^AjC.A^a °dolj lc.j^)jJa Ajdlulj 

AjtJaLia L_fljlJlj A_j^liaja ^-rO ^ L_Ujailxj£ lAj^j£ A ar.Tna l^J (Jj^a A_j^J\j 3^0 

C-Ljalill -1^ (Jj^ a 1]| Cllxj ij dill^ j& UaJJja i.A “\jJaJ A^_2 lj (Jl^jjj cjA^ °3 Cr '^ ^ ^^3 U^43^ 

jal£] cJ^ jljlK aAa 3*^^ ^-*^3 3ka A_ujV) Ualia I3j q 3\A A \Kl Jc. AjI^ Istdalj ^jjj3j3^-Q 

55 " -' " 5 ' ^ ^ ' 

3^ ^a ^j 3 ^3>a (3 ^ A_SjLa 13 C 5 ^ ^ 3^3 (Jyg'^3 L - J ^ aJjjSJj CjLA b| Aj-uSJ ^Jj 


3^*3 V J liUc- l‘* t ls xj ^' L5^- 3! jA lAn.ta aI^JI ^ ^'i.w^ij 3 ^ ^ JaL ^ a 

e^'j' 3^a 3j)^\) tw (J£ 3 -0 ^3 ^>^^3 ^>^3 djiujj .^)jla]l ^JJ ^^Uc- 3 ^)^® 

AjLq 3)-° 3^ ^A-^-V 0^3 UJ^ A-jI^ x^alj ^IaijC. aJII *^ , ^ a 3^ °*%A (J^ ^3^^ 3^3 ^ 

Jaj^j ( j^iaj L5^ ^ Aill (Jj- 3^ A_jL^JLa!j ^joiJC. aA]| l_ic 3^3 ^j3l ^.wV 

AjUu^Ij ^j-iilC. Alii L__ic3i3 ^JaAj o3L«a V] ^ *"^3 O"^/^ L5^ L5^- ^ ^3 (3^ 

JxJus ^>3 V} jda duj a3g ^j£j 3 3 ka aIII cJ- 3 ^ ^ dn*\ ^j^jiaja ^L^lla dAJI 3 ^"^ 3^ c33^ Jj 

. dS^j ^3 j d£^d (^ 5 ^^ ^ Ai3ji£ 3333 C 5 ^ 

A^ililj ^lll! qa ^Hall (J/^M (j-« A_kil]l ^jl (J 13 ^ ^ 3333 A_jU< 3^ (j-° Laxll (J£1 j *^-3^ 

^AJ^.llja A3Ja <U! d jxj ij dill^ ^A lAlua ^Ull ^)-a ^a£d] ^1*JI A_^killj ^ullll A_Lnall (j-a 

.« Ax-lUl ^ka ^ya^JI £j\£ l^ja (jj^kjl^jj ^lll! 333 ch^ £\5J fg 33^ 


L 1^ 1 


‘^g^K (^) ^tr <«ic®fH i vSto^w 'Q 9m 

'SRR -^Tf TfWf W ^gf^.... WRfTO ^ C^Rf^ W ^ RNff^R 

Wlf^R W C^Rf^ ^ I ^TR i£|^R ^r^R (R WfR R^R ^ C^Rf^ 

(Rt W ^R feR ftvo¥ I WR R#RRR 'SRI WfgR WRR R^RpT (^Tlf^fw) 

RR^RR I RNfH C#fWfM JR C^FfRl CRR gRR i ^T1 r (RR ^T^[ ^rr ^rr R^IR’ RRR CRtR^R Rf^R 

^RRt RRf| I C^RtlRR (R^ RfR RR W CR (RR ^R R^ RRf R^RR R^R R^R I CR lR%t ^ 

^RRRR RRIR# ^R <R^vs ^R ^R^ ^KR-RRR ^R I (R WfgRR RRtTRR, C^tRRtRtjJ RR^R I 
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^rmr RRttR: cr R^RfRt ^irscr? f%fR rcrr: so far i sjrr ftt ^r 5 r^grr rr i ffltR ftt ^r 5 RtcRR 
rr i ^Hr Irr 4R 5 R$tctR w i wir «Rf*it fRRscRt c^lRtcRR RtRlRt ftctR w i wlRRt rrrir: ct wtfttR rirr, 4R 5 
RtCRR r® cr ftt cr 9m f% 4R 5 fg^ R=Ra oW5 RSRctt; fr? %fR rcrr Rt, c^tRRt rmcor ^?rt rrr ftRtR r*cr 

fRCR I WtRRt RRtTR (t'RtfttR Rt^ ‘‘jfRttCa ’afR ifaaf fRRtR? f%fR RCRR: Rf^-atfea CRCRRRa | CR 4R 5 Wl%R fRRR; 
am atctRCR 5 ■pfT'SBrr^ ftcR i ^rr atRt atR ^rr wircr ^rs. atR wtc^ RRst ftcR i aRR atR f^fc*r «iwt crcr 5 
^fftRta tCR, RfRCR RR-RRR 'SrRJ CRCR, afCRR RtfRa RWCRtR afff% 'S TjR RRt; afRlatfRR 5 RfCR I afagRR CR afRJ 
4R# WRCttltR iRR^ RRR W 4R^ atCRRCR 5 Wt'CRta 9m I alRt afCR 5 afWKflR W I aRR CR afCRR fRR^ CRCR 5 %CR 
RtCR, f%¥ afCRR RfRRSCRt aT*JRR Wl% tCR RtCR 4R?. afCRR t}Ca atCRR R**tCRR f%gt RtRSCR Rt | CR Rfw ^R ftCR 
RRR Rt5 RRR atCR 5 RRCR: CatRtR R**lR-«fSlR CRR RRt I aRR (RtRtftRt CW Rt% RtftR fRCt fRCt 3CR CaRfR RfRSt 
R'RRSM atR fact fRCt PtCR I 4RRR (R 4R*5tR CRf<RR <ff \[R<t>C<t> (MR 5 MCR 5 W# RRt ^ 4RS, atR fRCRttRR 
RRC^j f^5 CRRCR I 4RRR atCR 5 MtCR I aRR (R ttCRTt^fR ^CR atR ftCR 5 4l%R WlRCR I 

CR RRR i£]RR RBICR aRR aflftt RfRRCRR ^ ^Rt (Wt)-C^ C2fRR RRJCRR I %fR RtCRRCR^ ^ ftCR 5 RtRt ftRlRtR 
^RR oRxsRcf RRIRR I RR RfRRTR RfRIR ^ #SR Rt 9 ^ I t%fR RR ^o ^ Tj^R tR#*fRR RtRR ^RR (RGR 
^RRR^f RRRR I %fR Rl^ % RRR C#l^l C##t (RtR) ip I WRR R*R RNt ^ RRRR RRR RG^R RR (R(R) 
R^R I (R (RR!Rt ^tfW 'SR f^tR CRIR^ ^'§i<fl c f ^RGR I WR ^R ^ft Rs^ RtCR fRSftR'3 RRR I %fR 

RlWtRIRS fsf^o RlRIRR i£ 1R5, ‘RR *jV RlW ^ftR ^ofGR CRBJ ^RS RR WGRR I ^RRR WtfR RtGRRIR 5 RNftR C«RR5 
RRR ^RR RRRWR fR^ f%fR WfRRR RRIRR | f%fR ^RRR ^RRQR ^ fRRR ^R?, WRt^ ^tWR RRRR 

fRRIR R^Rt RRGRR I 

>5 'RR^R ’RHR r1r?TCRR ^Rt (Wf)-(R^ 'sff RRGRR (R, WltR WtRtR RRR RRRR RRTlW (RR R^R fRGRf^ RtGRR 
RtGR ^ RRR R^Rsf RRGRt CRt I RR^ WlRlR RRftWRC<t» t^R RRfG® KR RT'S | ^sRR WfRR ^Rt^Sr -Rt^rCRS G2RR 
RRGRR I RR5R 'SRRR fRR ^Rt RRCvs RlRRR | vsfGRR RRJ CRG¥ RlRt £fR(R (RR ^(R ^Rt ^R|%T^(R C%5^(RR RR RtfR 
RR RR(R I RR C*f(R RlRt CR RR fRR RtCR RRCR: >RRtCR 4<F RRR RlfR % I W®RR R% ^Rt (Wf) 'S v5R Rt%t 
'SRRRl RtR^CRR I ^RRf% ^R# RtCSR RlRt ^sfCRR RRC^ ioo ^'f^gR CRR'S ^SR RCR RRj ^CR I ^oRR WffRR Rft ^Rl (Wf) 
'S RSR Rt%Rt WffRR RRC^ g^rl R^RCRR I WfSR tR^fST-Rl^CRR Rtw 4R5 WTflR ^ CRRR R^RCRR Wf ^RT RRCR^ 
iRR^CRtCR 'SRlRtfRC^ f^TRRR WCR I WffRR R% ^Rt (Wf) 'S ^R Rf%Rl ^jfsfftos (RCR WlRCRR I tw <^1% ^R 5 
'SffR'S ^tCRR %1RRT Rl*l CRW ^ RtCRR Rl I ^oRR WlfRR Rft ^Rt (Wl) 'S #R Rl% WffRR RRC^ R^RCRR I 4RRR 
WlfR RRRJt^t RR 4RCRH Rl RffeRR 'S ^CRt ?(CR WRRR Ro t><t>t>C<t> WCR I ^RRR Rfv(RC4 RRt ^CR: 

C^RR TFl-WT ^Rw RR 4^° C^lRlR RRW CRR RR l R*R ^R# CRRRT 4RRR RRlRRt WCR ^R5, RR CRlRR 
RRf CRCR RRCR I RTtfR R'RCR RRW £RR RRCRR I ^RRfR ^R# ^C5R ^R ii]RRR Rt^CRR R%1 CR^fCR, 4R# RRR g;R 
i£ 1R# CRtORR RftR C5#tCR, ^R# CRR ii]RRR Rt^CRR ^SRJ RCRt ^CR I 4 ^R$t "PRo RR^CR I 4RR RRCR WlfR ^R# 
Rf%R RRSRR C2RR RRCRR Rl RRRRR RRCRR 9m RRCR ^R° RRR ^R-^RpfR RJ%R 2ft®t ^ WCR I ^RRR RRtR 
RRR®lRlt RRCR I RlRt ^fRRlCR RRCRR RR ^tflRRR CRCR ^CR I RCRR RRCR tRRlRR R?R^R ^CR | w ° 

RNfH fRRCR WfCRf 'RCRR 5 Rl%R rWs I fRRRR 5 '?f%R^M CRCR WR1 RR CR, ^ fetl%R ^RR R) f^RRR 
0) ’RCRtfRRRj Rl RR1RR CRCR RR^CR RRRUrR R3fe^’ Rl l 'S#’ RCR fR^lR RRt ^RS, (^) '8# Rt CRRRt RRCRR RCRt 
^R^ Rt ^tRR5 Rfe RtRCR RtCR RCR fR*SftR RRt I WlRRt CRC# CR, f'tfRR Wl%^CRR f*tRCRR ^R R^RR ^ ijC5t 9m I 
'aM'stR^, RRRt, RtRR ^WtfR WS[5jC^ votRt Rt^CRR RCRJ R3tR WtRt^, ^R CRtCRt R^Wt Rt fRCRRR Rt £Rtf^ 

RtCR RCR f^TR R^CRR I ^t'sftR fRRRR 5 ot^R RRRCR RWfCR 'sptfRR WRCRtft'SCRR RCRT'S i£| ^ fRttR RJtRR I R^RtCR 
fR% f#R CRC*f RlRt R^R R^R ‘'S# RlRt’ RR#t^ ^R I RRRlRC^R % ®CR RR5RR 5 '^RfRR ^CRRCR 5 ‘RCRlfR 5 ^ 
R^WBPRR 'S#’ RCR fR^tR RRRR I RtRRt, ^t'SRtfR, «R, ^fHt tWlfR tRtRC^s ^afCRRCR 5 'RtRt^R RtCR RftR 5 RRRR I R 
RR^R RNrtCRR’ m^RR fRRtR RRRR CR, Rt^-^lt, RR-R°RR, #RR-^§T RRt ^tCRR RtRt Rt 'S^R tM^R I ^ RR^R *^5 
Rt^rtR’ RRt Rt^rtRCR 5 af^R R^RtR C2fRRRt Mr R^RC^ I RtRt C^fi> RNftRCRRCR 5 ^RRlRC^R %’ ®CRt CRCR fRC6^R, ^sfR^t 
‘RRRt RNttR’-^R Rtf ‘RRRtR^’ CRCR ^stCR 5 fRRt ftRtR CRCR fRCRR I ^RRfR 5 RtRt Ctf5 Rt^rfRCRR fR’SflR RRR 9 \ 'otRt'8 RRRf 
RtWfCRR Rtt ‘RRRtR^’ CRCR fet® tCR RtCR I ^3%f 'S fRRtRtC^R R§tR tRtR ^RS, RttR WfRttR ^t'S'ftR 5 'S RtRot 
VfRRC<t» ^ fWRt CRCR 5 RRt RRCR I 

RttR Rlfftt RWCRR RftRlR 'SfRT Rt^rfRCR 5 fRg RWf SfRtCRR RtCR RtCR 'otR 'SfRWt ajRtf*tR RtRCRR lCR%JSfRRt 
R5RCR RRR tCR Rt I CRR RCbRH '#R fRtC® RfCRR CR, CR %ftRtt RWtR Rtt I fRI tRfCRR titRRt Rt RtRSM 
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t^rrsr art^gtfhFt (gtg) gf&a ^sfH-f<p<p^ei wratg 

4 %nwot gppg 4ra ^rm amt afeaeg at gjigrt ra i cw g^agtegg gRsftrag a^gg ategg 
ww amat grtgjt ra i 

wita g gwteg fgf^ felw gg W fgggg gtfPmgtegs g;ggi a*esf sf^g g>eg gfgt gra grtgjt 
ggra i rat gtwtg ggea cgrat fgfgg gjf%R aj%^ apftggg g^ege^ i 4 ggeg tgfa ggff (g^g R;) gegg= “g# 
%ng (q- 88 R) gegg= “ggfgg ggs, ogjtgj -s^ffgg gRsnegg fgra eg gg*g ^r%g ^fa gegefeg cgsegt ^gflggg g#g i 
rat gMegg aifk^ f^sttg gsegg ms, fgsftg g^egg eg, gt®§fH ggea Mra fgfgg g/feeg ggttegt rae^, gfg ra artra 
%r gpgfegge<F gfNg ggtegg ms, gtegs aig walftg fg^ Rgegg Wat Gfgfg ggegg i... ra (art) rap rat ggegg i 
4lrR raepr pjgps ms, g<M rafgg, g*#R ^ geggegg ga i gtfg#gg, wf#M ms, ^Ifg^cgg glwtegg 

fggglt^ftgnggsege^g.... i”*° J 

gfrag glRt^ gfR gra gRfa ratgrat ggg g gtfra are?) frag ra ms, gpFgra it-M f*m aRgteg 
gtwtegg fragf esreg* gsggrag rat ijarf gsgt i fg^g rateg %fg gtrara Rpagf egeg> ggg gt'sgfg gwr fgRegeM ms, 
^gt ggprag stgg ggR rata g gfr g^gea fra*t fraeM i 4 fggra grai# ra Rle^ crara’ ^ te^t 
<r>egR i 


&. &. ^ft (^Tt)-^ \aM\8>*ef 


fraPteag ga artraa'segtg raM ra (wf)-^g rarat i 4 Rra fgartegg fra*Ht wra craR i ^g^twg 
gntgifg g^g^gjg^ gt^iffg ^cg ■^T'sgtf^g ^i%g #g 'aw^gegg fgggl^ sp#r^ i ^geg wiggr 4 orc<f -5tgf& ^f%g 
cgegfl i wg^f%?rwf^^gl^ (gt)gegg,gl^[^^gegg: 


(jiaJibj i Aj^JI XjJaJj l i < > ^-uAj3 l^.kxiq>a L>^ cjj^ C5 jal ^ 


Va V\\W 


,/ti A" - ^ t, , k. 


s , i* , f J i,?. 


“gig wPrlg grg ^Tg ^fgg, 'gReg^ c^lgtegg gtegf gfggcgg ^ girnggigg npw Rpreg ^agg g»g«g i 
1%fg ^»f ^Psigg,gg g^gegg, firfggt ^§eg fgegg ^gs, g^egg ^njg eggt egeg i ^ggf% eg^ g^Mg ^g g^geg 
gt, ^ggfgs ^g# gtwmg ggj gfggt's ^afg gg >Mtgg era egfg geg ggj ra 
^rt g^fteg wr; ^gl%t (gt) gegg, gl^^ (it) gegg: 

Ijp JjU AjI} Isj j AjjjJ tJ Jm jSj p AjV (jjl Jj' Ijj) f4g)j cs^ ‘r 1 '^ »P“] 

jjjliJI 1 . (JL A °|, .aj Ll (jlj j]o5j Alutj ^jlS Jjlj ■ (JjVjjp Ajlc. (j^aU^lj 'Aj^-v \l _ll 1 c._jJ^xi b^) 0_j3jC.l5 

' * ’ C " ' ' ' ' ’ ' ' 

'<ih\ ’c&j Jllllt AjU) ^ Ail! dlfe P&yi Vj l^JS JU| AjUj ^ loll il^ia J] o- 1 ^' jc-^3 ^A>i' 

Aiui jjxjjl c“ glu3 ^AjjJai Sf CjUaJL (jLuLall L- laLj j»jxll '^a t_jlilllj jiill £-a jliilllj (Jj)/! JjjoiVI ^AJJ (_K>jV! ^ic- 

j j i lLi i l l AjIc. ^-Sjpj p 

“gftgg ^ggtra ^»l%gg ga; ^ttegg gtagg ■geg's ^tegg ffg i£ig^ i gfgrag ^ ^gfg fgra gMgt 
arfwig cgf*f; gggg #g 'G wtgtg gfegf eggegt gft cg^ i %fg afgagg g»gegg i ggg catggt #feg5 egra ^tegs fSgeg: 
f%fg ggjgl^fag gtg^-'Sa gtgg i ^tig gfggteg gFR 5 ! ^[g ge®g gfi> ggg^ giggg i (gfg^gatg gggeg) ^^tg gigtg 
gtfg gt gleg's geg ^g eg at egegs gtfg g^ i %fg ^*t atsigg, ^gsg gg grag, fefwt arggtgg grag, 
gg^r gpjgegs ^ggtegg fra ^fgggg i #g gra tggtg W ^gj gg^r gg fgg^s ra i #g ggegt gt% gtwTgeg* 
wtgt^ gg?g g»ge<g i ^ggg ^^Rtftea gt%-fggfgAst 2 (% 1 %a ra i ^ggf% ^e5g gteg tg^, ggg gteg gfg g egegg 
gteg Iwf weg i f*fsgt rh fra egra gfg ategg g# g^geg gt i %fg ~5\%*\ gggg ra^fg grag i ^ggg 
f^jggg grag ms, ^gRiggg #g wtgtgt artra g^geg {** 

wfegf ateM ^f%g 4 fggg gf% i '^fgegg gtfg^ $ fgggg^ ^garfg g ^rftegg fraggt ggg ate<f fg^sttg g*gt i 
f^gtgeag aggig^'segf g4rr^w i ^'segt gteg geg gt^gt^; M wtfraeM i g'stg geg fg’stig g^gt w ' 5 frag atgj cgnegf 
gtfg^ cgt i ^rt (art) fggw gg^ aRgjg# ggg gg#ta ra, agg eg Kegg " 5 fgggg ggegg, ang-^tgg; 9m\$, ^Ntg 
(^)-m afggjgt^t gaj sp#ta rae^ i armt cratfl eg, egrat arntga gR^pf gg#ta wig wteg at fra gegggt- 
fgagf gf f^tg R^tfeg ggwt ^fs; gseg i 
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j?>. io. (wr) ^QTrm kiRkn 

^tim 'src^r crcr^I r®rir RlfRRlR rcr® faosfC4 ^rt tRR RfRRR rcr RTfR rrtir r® rtrr *jCR 

9 Tf'8¥f ^rtrr fR i rRrr rrr rt%ri^ rrt rcrcr cr, %fR rIrrcrr cr&t ^trt i rRc^ ^rj c^tcrt rt% 4C4RTcr rrt 

RHR Rt RCR RC'StW v|R*joR C#f RCR RtfR 4RC® RfCR Rt I C*lR RR® CRtRtR Wf^RR 4lfRR# R'C'SfW rR*ICR<I 

crst %rt rcr rR <ra i 

^RR RTWk; WaT® ^r rrcrr 4R# rt%r rH® ^crcr= 


f^R 5 LW' cs-R^ X' cS-^' ^ 


‘%rt ^rr '5#?m % 'srf^t cr^ I”' 308 

^t%>#r 4rrir r4ttr# ^rtr ^r*j -#tr wfR# wf®RfRRR rt% 4R?. ^rIDr w? fRf®R «wR 

fRRTRfR I ^ifwTR 4RR® CR Ws3® ^jRR I » ^T%#CR wH <x?[ Rf%xs 4CRCSH l w 4 ^t%# Rffe ^CR 

4R rtrt Rk% ®%ftr <p<rr cr®, Rw c?(rm^ rIrrcrr <$r ^trt (wf)-4R ®tr®rr wDrrr rrtt cr® Rt i Rw 

R#TRt% RR^RtR #4 f^Rf® 4CRC^ | CRfRtR ®Tt3RR RRCR TroStC® 'S#, 4RRR ^'SflRrR, 4RRR Rt^l, RRRR ^rRt ^R” 
RRCRR (2$ R% RCR RTR 4CR M#l ^tCR RRt %Tf (®Tf) f®R ^R4 CRtCRt RR# (R^ f ®TfR CR 4 WfR ^#r1t5r 
WH R>CR CR RCR “RT<# W CRTCRf #Rf (R^ f 4RRR CR ® ®tR ^RRtfRt 4 WtR wSc®t RrIR’ 4R ^FT 
RlfRCRc^ I 

RCRfRfR, 4lfRRl% RRR PfffR’-TRt'STlfl: RWi>t®l®®tCR fRRTf RCR RRtf^t® | CR RfW^ Rt® 4CR #, 8o RRRR 

RtW^ RRR R, IRRIR 5 'S -*11% Sff^Tf RRR R... Rt^t RT ^Rt (Wl) RkRf (RRCRt WlRlR^; vsR RWJ Rt'SRt RtR R I vs^'8 
RR RR 5 RtRR ^stIR5 Rt#f 'S ^Rf RkR R^ffR RR^! 

Rt^[R ^<['SRf^ RT RRT'SRfcsR RfRRRtf^R CRlRRt Rl^RR (^)-^R M^l '5%RT I Wff^R tf^JCR WtRRT CRR 


CR, Rt^RR (l)-^R ^fCR ^'GRtl^R RfRt ^ftRR W «R]1^ %T I -^HTR (^)-^R RCR R^s 0^5 ^SffR RRRIR 
^tCRR -SRiRT iRR'STR'S Rft WiCRR R I ^tRt Rl^RRR M Rf RtRCR'S RTSCR CRCR RlR^ CR, '^'SRkRR RfRt RR ^CR 
RCRC^ I ^ -SfRtRR RlRRlffCRR RCRT CRtRtR WfWTCR R?t RCR fR^lR R^Rt RPJR Rt'SRf RlR!! 

j?>. ^rtft 2fbi<f<^cR<i 

^R fRRftfs fs^TR R»H1 Rrr ^rf (Wf)-^R oTR^RR fRRCR 'spftRRCRR fR^lR Rf^s R*CR fif^lRRl^RR^TCR 
V[RR|RCR<fC4 f^TR RTRTCRIR ^fRCSttR Rr^S I RRR2ffR #IRRCRRC<t> ^TRT RCRR: CRC5^ %RT RT% ^fTRlR WfRCRR, RStC®^ 
>i]RRt ^rmtCRR R4CRR Rt% ^lR RR fi^f R^CR £f®R fif^R R^Rf! 

R^s fRR^s CR® RTWtR R5CR f^TR Rf»HtRRR ^Rv|(;kRC 4 RRT®R RRJC® RJ< ^CRC^R I lifWRJ R® lt f®CRR C*(R Rw 
®TRt Rrwl^ fRCRC^R, 'sp#RCRRCR TPiRr CRI^t RRteR R^RIR I ®lRt ®TCRR sT^Rt tRRT?t RfRSTRTR RtRTSR RRRC5R 4RR 
V[rR|RCR<I RCRT RCR CR5tC6^R CR, ®lRt f^TR RR; ®TRt ^Rtft '^RRRtR, ^TRf fRRtR, tf®R, ^T®Rf^, RlRR RRt RlCRR, ®TRt 
■^NTR (M) ® ^RT (Wf) &»RCR*$. RTCRR... I Wf€k ^r#f® tRRJktCRR Rt*fTRTf*f ®TRT fRWfCRR tR% WtRT® R^CR 
RffR RSCRR CR, RRR WfRt® ®tCRR RR rUr 5 RCR fifRTR RRR I ®tCRR RRR fif^tRRtR ^RR WfRC® WlRlR CRRf ‘1%®f^|R 
CRI4KR, t%R RftR 5 ® ^RtfT RR” ^1%R# 4RC® ^CRfR RSRf| I 4RTCR ^Rt R(%^R ^TRcRR fRRR4 fel% RRWCR 




£f#f® tf®CR RlRRTR RRT CR, ^RT (Wf) #R ®^CRR #R'*r*ttC®t f^RlR® R^fR ® ®lR ^(RRTRRCRR 
fRCRflCRR CR R^^fR tRRTf SfRtf^f® '^CRC^ I £f#ns RIR4 ^®CRR fRC5[R RRRR# CR^R: 

(i) “CRRRf R^RJ^jR WfRR ^sRCRR (angels) R% WfRR f^kotR Sf^tCR 'RffRCRR, WfR ®RR £fC®J4 RT%C4 ®KfR 
fert^RtCR fiff^PR fRCRR I WffR C®TRTIrRC 4 R®I Rt^tRt RRtCR RTSl^Rt R%ftC^, ®KfCRR RCRT RRR 4CR4 'SfR 

WfC^, RklRT CRtR RC® -^TR RWi RI?CR RT, CR RW R^RT^JRC^ WfRRlR RfC®TT WlfRC® RT CRRCR l” Rf«T i®AH-^V I 

(^) “orlRRT £TfR RTRT RTRf C^TRTfRRCR t^f RfRC®^ CR, WlRRT RTRfRT #fR® WfH, RTRfRT £f^R WTRRR RR® WRf*T§ 
Rtl%R, WTRRf CRRR R^CR^ CR^f fRRTR® CRT4CRR ^TRTft ^R RT I RRRR ®R^ WTRR'RRfR RR, £fRtR tJC^R RR RR, iflR?, 
t^CRR ^fTRTRT RR R$C^ RtfRRT WtlRCRR, WfR RTRfRf fTcS RfRRTC^ 'StRlRT £fRCR ^CR I RCR WfRRT RTRfRf #f%5 Wlft, 
RTRfRT ®Rf*lt RTfRR, WfRRT RTRTCR R^R RfR® RW^ R#RTR fRfRS iflRSRC^ ®TRlCRR RfR® CRRCRfCR %s ^R; WfR 
R®® R^R RC^ RTfRR l” i. fRR=#ftR 8/i.(2--iH I 

(®) “CRR, ^TftR C®TRTfRRC4 ^4 RfR; WlRRf R4CR fRgTR® R?R RT (RfRR RT), t%¥ RW1 RiR(®ftf® R?R; 

^4 '5^®R RCSTT, R^R RRC4, C*fR ^siRfRC® ^CR; C4RRT ®fl (tRRT) RfflrCR, ®TRfC® ^C®RT RtRT ^RlfR® ^CR, 
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^AtA AAj^t^At (At3) Afi^a ^rtA-R<p;$=i WtAAtA 
W«WAiANltf a 3tA i” i A#ftA xt/<tl-(t\ i 

(8) “wi^ f%fA aiatca a%aa, ^a i£i sjc^a AtAAt%r asa aaa ^gtfeo a#^ At (W^s At); caaat aaa 
( fwlAa) Afi|A^ i ca «r*wtft, ca t3tA act's ^aatsaa actctj ^ ca <t*jfavs, ca ^3Ia act's A*gfw 3 $aa ^ ca 

AtfA3, CA ^3lA ACT'S AAtbAA AAFAA 4A?, CA Af%A, CA ^3lA ACT'S Aftdlf's 3©A5 |” (£tA#ta AlAA/ £}A#ta AAAlA 

■f^tACAA ACTJ A#t® tf®sr AflA 5 ^ft (Wt)-C<F WsM WttAtAAtstCT fi^s A^CTCT | CW, %tA AtyACAAM* AtR 
fA6SA (AfA i'bA'S, 3'0/i'S-'S'S), ^fAT A?R At ACAA AlAACTA 1 f3A 'S ffA <A6sA (-5# H/'b; iO-A^-^b-, AfA H/3<?-3>), 
tFCT# A^tCAACA C5lA-^tAtA <A6sA (CAT3A io/A-b-), fAAAATA At^ACAACA «[R*ttA fACAA (Aft ^,'0/'Sfi--'OJj), WtACA 
Wf AACAA (Aft AtA £/Jo-J8; ^fAt%AACA fAfAbtCT ACT ACT AAtA fACTPA Rcaa (RA 

iJ»AH), tAAJt <<A6oA (5# i^AH-iOr: iS>Ab-: AtA 3/36-3JS, iiA'O, WiH-iV: =]A iVAfc-'Oo, CAt3A 'O/i'O), AA RA 
AAA AfaM 3,63*1 (^ aA 58 -^ 0 , CAT3A ivs/8-fi-), CT*iJt CACACAACA AtCA ACTCA 'S ;j>AA ACT6S Iaosa (=JA H/ 08 -(to, 
b'/i-'S, CAt3A ii/i-G-), fACTIA AtCTA AlCTt ^5AW CAAtA'R ACTCTA, (AfA ^8<b-(to-, AtA o/oi-Otf; rpp V/iS>-3i, CAtA^ 3/8, 
iS>/3'b), RtA WaM %s 'S AA^fACT %AA (A® 3'bAb-8'b, ^A/OV-fri; ^ 33/83-8'b, AtA i<?A^-«v) I At^ A=T 'S AtA ^STlfAt 

%rt (Rt)-CA Af^’ A actt AlfA acacia 1 (’Miter jo-ys) i (Al^ %R!) 

^n (wt)-^ A*prtf *a, wf^AM ^3^ A*pnft i ^rf (wf)-c^ 

'5T ? pnt^8 *TlA I fc>l*i <PC<1 At’f'TtC 5 !^ A® AAj5lft6r^A 

«A?A «C<H I <Ft6sA vtl? fcms AAJT *A ? §AN ^ f^flA 43^ ^ ^ ttAAAWA 

<|i<J=r) | 


C*t^ ^TT: 


tAtA 3t%Ff (If) %I “AH-lAA^T WfWf3’ C»tA ACTA «v|tteH: “A^PT A®3 AlW AAA ACA 

AlAAfA® ACTA l” 

CTf3JA %tA <[AI®5A CT, fAAtA 'S ^f3A WfCTItCT 5 tA®A At#ft Afat AAlt WlAlCTA AlfA^ I AfeCA A^A A^A 
A%pTA AACT AAAf (At AtAtCTA (?A I ACTgA WlAtftCTA AtCT C3A¥tA ^ Af'G^tA 2ff<fAlt ^fACTA AtfA^ I ^At AtfA3j6s 
A3tA Atft3 AtAtCTACT 4AiA ifAt AA6s f*W fACTCTA I Al^t3 (M) A3tA AtfAA AtCT CTAtAtA At<fAT ACT ijAt 
fAftCTCTA I AtCTAt (A) ACTR: Al^^t3 M AfA^CTA AHKAA «A6s %°A At^ AACAA: 

ljjl£ Uu3 lil^Uc. (jjj ^Vt ClljS c > m '1 ^Jlc. CjIjLoUI J>ialii (JjjISo-qj 4-Jj 

^jq“tlux> Jal^x-a ^1\ (Jj* c3^' U -0 ^ q'I'O UJ A_i3 


“C3 Atlt3, IstAAlifA, lAAlSfA 'S ?AAf%AA A1AAHAA3 'S ^fA% gtf, 'S WjCTtJA Wt^t, AtAAtA 
AtAlAt CT AAA fAAA fACT AAC'oA AAA AfCTtA All AT CA fAACT AtAfA^ AAAM AAtA AACTA I CT AAA fAACT AAJ At 
3A fAAtATiA A^AA 3CTC3 CA AAA fAACT AtAfA AtAAlA AA[AfACA AtAtCA A^A ACA AlAbtR'a AAA I AtAfA AtCA 
AACTA AtCA tAAf^A A^TfACA AIauIR's <PCAA l”^ 

WlAAt 4 ^AlA AtAJCAt ‘AlA-tAA^A AtACTtA’-^A AAAtA 'S ATTAtt C*tA ACTR I AtAtA 'S AtAtA AtAA^t3 M, 
AtA AfAStA 'S At3ftAcAA ^AA l A*RAt ^tA3A^C3A AlAAlAA AtAt3A fAfAQ I 
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